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THE  FOUR-SHIFT  ROTATION,  WITH  PEA  FAL- 
LOW ADDED.  REMARKS  ON  OTHER  MODl- 
FICATONS   OF    ROTATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners^  Register. 

fVestovery  A^ov.  20,  1839. 

In  your  last,  or  October  No.  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  you  eeem  lo  raise  ohjecuone  to  all  the 
eytftemsor  farming  as  heretolbre  practie^eil  iti  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  not  aiy  purpose  upon  the  present  oc- 
casioD  lo  discufs  the  nieriis  or  denieriis  of  the  dif- 
lerent  ftysiems  of  farniiiiij  as  praciised  by  our  lure- 
fathers;  that  i^  most  iully  and  jusliy  ilone  by 
yourself.  But  to  present  to  your  conriideraiion  a 
rotation  of  crops  thai  I  am  about  lo  adopt,  and 
which  has  occurred  to  me  to  accord  wiih  your  ideas 
upon  tiie  subject. 

The  principles  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  as 
advanced  by  yourself  seem  to  me  to  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  most  approved  views  upon  the 
subject,  and  deserve  the  due  consideration  of  every 
tiller  of  the  soil,  who  wishes  to  profit  by,  and  ad- 
vance ill,  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

I  think  it  proper  too,  that  i  should  a?^iiin  my 
reasons  lor  the  abandonment  of  a  system  that  I 
have  practised  unremiltini:r|y  Ibr  sixteen  years,  juid 
in  cood  laith  have  recommended  to  the  public. 

I  shall  but  briefly  refer  to  the  lour-lield  and  fal- 
low system  as  heretofore  practiced  by  mysellj 
B8  its  merits  have  already  been  fully  illsrii.-r?cd. 
and  subsequent  experience  conlirms  the  o])inions 
then  cnteriaineil  by  me. 

Belie vin;^  as  I  si  ill  do  In  the  many  advantages 
that  this  lour-field  rotation  posser^ses  over  the 
many  as  heretolbre  pursuetl  in  Viiginia,  I  think 
it  but  proper  that  I  should  say  a  word  In  relerrnoe 
to  the  objections  urged  by  yourself  to  it.  This 
will  be  the  more  necessary  also,  as  some  of  the 
objections  there  urged  by  you  to  it,  are  the  basis 
on  which  the  new  rotation  that  1  am  about  to  re- 
commend is  founded.  You  object  ta  it,  first  on 
account  of  its  "severity;"  secondly,  from  the 
"difficulty  ol*  fallowing  one-fourth  of  the  farm 
ever}' August  and  September  lor  wheat;"  and 
thirdly,  from  the  "succession  of  the  three  fibrous 
rooted,  narrow-leaved,  exhausting  grain  crops,  of 
wheal,  corn,  wheat." 

To  the  two  first  of  these  objections,  I  cannot 
add  my  assent ;  but  the  latter  has  ahvnys  been  an 
objectionable  feature  with  me ;  particularly  the 
last  crop  in  the  succession,  wheat  following  corn. 

First  then,  as  regards  its  "  severity."  I  cannot 
thii>k  that  you  give  to  this  fallow  system  its  due, 
*or  that  you  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  ex- 
tensive improvement  it  receives  in  the  way  of  ma- 
nuring. The  cropping  arul  draught  from  tlie 
earth  is  rapid  and  hard  it  is  true  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  improvement  afforded  in  return,  is  per- 
haps greater  than  under  any  other  system  as  yet 
devised,  when  so  great  a  profit  is  given.  One- 
iburth  of  all  the  arable  surface  is  annually  im- 
proved by  the  best  of  all  gfeen  manures  (clover,) 
which  receives  its  food  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  returned  to  the  earth  as  manure,  and  that  at  a 
eeason  when  its  virtue  is  greatest,  and  when  it  is 
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in  the  greatest  degree  of  perJectioa  for  improve- 
ment (August  and  September).  It  is  the  parti- 
cular time  at  which  it  is  turned  under  that  I  think 
its  wonderful  effects  towards  improvement  princi- 
pally consist.  And  in  addition,  the  immense 
maes  of  materials  that  is  afforded  lor  the  putres- 
cent manures  ;  which,  under  a  tolerably  well  reg- 
ulated liirm  should  be  sufficient  to  manure  the  en- 
lire  arable  surluce  once  in  everj  8  or  10  years.  So 
thai  ftiie-iliiid  of  the  farm  uL  least  will  be  annual- 
ly improved.  The  question  then  will  be,  wheiher 
the  improvemeut  thus  afforded  to  the  eanli  is  sulFi- 
cieni  to  sustain  the  heavy  diiiuirht  of  the  three 
grain  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  wheat  ?  JMy  expe- 
rience gocd  to  prove  that  it  will  more  than  du  so. 

In  this  calculation  your  clover  should  nut  be 
grazed  off,  and  your  ploughing  and  draining  be  well 
executed,  as  without  it,  no  system  can  be  im- 
proved to  any  extent  and  be  successful.  I  cannot 
corroborate  this  assertion  more  strongly,  or  ad- 
duce a  8trot>ger  argument  to  the  contrary  of  its 
severity,  than  that  my  crop  of  wh "at  of  this  year, 
(under  this  sysien)  lor  (he  last  ten  years,  and  with 
i«s  full  share  of  ciiiiich-bvg,)  av«'r;urv  d  me  24 
bushels  lo  the  acre  throughout ;  that  my  crop  of 
corn  (with  iff  full  share  of  bug  also,)  will  produce 
more  than  double  what  the  same  field  did  when  I 
first  cultivated  it  in  that  crop  ;  and  indeed  that  the 
entire  ♦  state  will  now  double  or  treble  its  product 
when  I  iJLvi  look  it  ten  ^cars  since,  and  edways 
under  this  sys  em ;  and  indeed,  i  can  say,  that  I 
(lo  not  know  of  a  larm  where  the  system  has  been 
fully  carried  out,  that  has  not  improved  under  it, 
and  that  rapidly. 

Second,  as  to  the  "difficulty  of  fallowing  one- 
fourth  of  a  farm  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  for  wheat."  I  have  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion  stated  that  there  was  no  operation 
on  the  farm  that  was  performed  with  more  case 
and  certainly  than  the  fallowing  of  one-Iburth  for 
wheat,  during  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber ;  longer  experience  does  not  change  that  opi- 
nion ;  and  1  must  think  the  supposed  difficulty  more 
imaginary  than  real.  My  impression  is,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  leatures  in  the  system  ; 
it  gives  employment  to  our  teams  when  they 
would  have  but  httle  else  to  do  at  that  season. 
The  difficulty  most  generally  consists  in  the  mis- 
appiicaiion  of  means.  To  attempt  lo  turn  under 
a  clover  lay  at  that  dry  season  of  the  year  with 
only  two  horses  to  a  plouuh  is  utterly  impractica- 
ble. A  farmer  who  wishes  lo  fallow  at  that  sea- 
son^  with  only  three  or  lour  horses  on  his  farm, 
should  apply  the  ihiee  or  lour  to  one  large  plough. 
To  this  erroneous  calculation,  the  difficulty  is 
most  generally  attributable.  A  plouijh  with  only 
two  horses,  I  consider  insufficient  at  any  season  to 
turn  under  ellectually  a  good  clover  lay.  Where- 
as a  good  three  or  four-horse  plough  will  in  all 
seasons  do  it.  And  here,  permit  me  to  remind 
you  of  a  failure  at  Ooggins  a  lew  years  since, 
from  this  very  clrcumsiance,  attempting  to  fallow 
with  two,  instead  of  three  or  four-horses.  I  greatly 
prefer  a  lour  to  a  three- horse  team  at  this  season, 
as  the  leaders  tend  more  effectually  to  keep  ibc 
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|)1ou^h  in  the  earth  of  a  dry  season.  A  good  four- 
horse  pIoDirh  win  plouffh  ofie  acre  a  day,  even  in 
the  dryest  senson,  and  if*  the  senpon  is  Javorahle, 
two  acres  with  ease.  J  have  plouiihed  as  much 
as  two  and  a  half  acres  a  day  with  one  ploutrh. 
It  is  moreover  questionable  whether  a  Ibur-horpe 
plough  will  not  Ijiilow  more  in  a  day  (supposinff 
the  season  a  favorable  one,)  than  two  two-horse 
ploughs.  The  furrow  slice  of  the  former,  will 
be  nearly  double  of  the  latter,  and  then  the  ob- 
etructions  from  choaking  will  be  much  less  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other.  1  will  here  remark,  that 
this  obstacle  of  the  ploucyhs*  choaking,  is  greatly 
prevented  by  adding  another  block  to  the  breast 
of  the  plough,  thereby  raising  the  beam.  There 
is  in  truth,  no  operation  on  the  farm  that  gives  me 
less  concern  than  fallowing;  although  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important.  And  in  verification  of 
this  fact,  my  purpose  is  to  enlarge  instead  of  di- 
minishing, ray  fallowing  operations;  nil  that  you 
have  to  do  to  have  it  perfected,  is  to  furnish  good 
ploughs,  a  suffi  !ient  force  to  propel  them,  and  un- 
deviating  instructions  that  they  are  never  to  stop 
unless  the  earth  should  be  too  wet.  With  these 
provisions  and  instructions  the  great  difficulty  is 
easily  overcome.  So  easy  and  valuable  is  thi« 
feature  in  the  system  that  1  do  not  think  I  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  any  in  which  I  did  not  fallow 
for  wheat  at  this  season.  You  are  not  only  so 
well  remunerated  for  it,  but  it  enables  you  to  get 
in  your  crop  with  so  much  more  ease  and  cer- 
tainty. 

I  have  asserted  and  still  maintain  that  a  good 
clover  fallow  for  wheat  will  double  in  a  term  of 
years  the  same  land  in  wheat  after  corn.  My  crops 
have  more  than  done  so,  in  the  last  10  years. 
Now  let  us  reason  a  little  on  the  forojioing.  Thi^ 
season  I  liad  60  working  days  for  fallowing;  be- 
fore the  season  arrived  for  seeding,  say  from  the 
12th  August,  to  the  8th  October;  no  deduction 
should  be  made  for  rainy  days,  as  ihoy  accelerate 
instead  of  retarding  the  fallowinir.  Now,  in  these 
60  days,  a  good  four-horse  plough  would  have 
fallowed  60  acres  of  land  ;  this  60  acres  seeded  in 
wheal  would  have  produced  almost  with  certainty 
1000  to  1200  bushels,  and  if  a  fitvorable  seapon, 
morQ;  but  we  will  put  it  at  its  minimum,  1000 
bushels;  when  the  same  land  in  wheat  alter 
corn  would  not  on  an  average  have  produced 
more  than  600  bushels.  Yoii  will  at  on^^e  see  that 
here  was  a  clear  lo?s  of  10  or  12  bushels  a  day 
from  not  employmir  in  this  way,  four  horses,  a 
roan,  and  a  boy,  which  must  be  necessarily  kept 
on  the  farm  at  that  seaPon.  So  that  I  do  conpider 
that  you  lost  the  season  above  rrf^»rred  to  at  lenst 
600  or  600  bushels  of  wht\Tf,  from  not  applying  the 
four  horses,  which  I  saw  attempting  to  lidlow  with 
two  small  ploughs  and  failed,  instead  of  ntinchin<[i 
the  whole  to  one  lame  plnuixh.  which  could  and 
would  have  accomplished  it  :  for  my  ploughs  on 
much  stiffer  and  more  dif^ciilt  land  to  f\llow  did 
so  diirinjT  that  time.*     And  I  will  here  state,  al- 

•  The  very  taully  ari^l  small  operation  (or  rather  at- 
tempt and  failure,)  referred  to  above,  was  not  ordered 
>r  conducted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  was 
aot  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  bad  man;ijjGment 
for  which  he  was  justly  responsible.  It  was  the  last 
!ime  th»t  ploughs  or  teams  so  small  as  of  two  horses 
were  used  on  that  place  to  br^ak  gra'?s  lancf,  either  in 
.summer  or  winter.    T!io'ii;h  three  mule  ploughs  only  j  litiJe  .upwards  of  600  bushels. 


though  not  as  good  land  as  that  at  Cogcins,  it  ne» 
veriheleps  brought  me  upwards  of  20  t>uphe)s  to  the 
acre.  We  will  suppose  the  task  a  **  difficult  "  one  ; 
CHIT  there  l>e  any  employnient  ol  labor  and  capital 
from  which  so  great  a  per  ccnfaiie  is  jj^iven,  enpe- 
cially  so,  when  wheat  is  the  ptaple  crop,  as  it  is  in 
this  part  of  the  slate.  I  have  heard  it  aseeried 
that  it  would  ruin  anyone  to  fallow  at  this  season. 
Some  of  these  very  persons*  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
now  fallow  with  three  nnd  four  horses,  and  double 
their  crops  from  the  same  land.  I  have  enlarged 
more  upon  this  suliject  than  1  had  intended,  but 
it  is  one  in  which  I  feel  the  deepept  intercpt,  as  I  do 
sincerely  believe  the  fallow  system  for  wheal  the 
only  true  basis  for  its  succes^lul  cultivation. 

Third,   the   "surcespion   of  the   'hree   fibrous 
rooted,  narrow-leaved,  exhauslinj;  grain  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  wheat,"  has  with  me  been  the  afmopt 
only  objectionahle  leaiure  in  the  system  ;  particu- 
larly the  last  in  the  succession,  wheat  after  corn. 
For  wheat  after  com,  1  think,  can  never  be  relied 
on  for  a  heavy  crop,  unless  it  be  on  very  rich  land, 
and  then  rarely.     1  am  satisfied  of  the  fiict  from 
my  cF*op  of  this  year;  my  fallow  field  averajred 
me  27J  buphelij  o?  wheat  to  the  acre,  only  from 
plourrhing  in  a  clover  faj' ;  whereas  my  corn  land, 
every  acre  of  which   was  both  heavily  manured 
and  limed   for  the  corn   crop,  produced   me   15 J 
bushels  to  the  acre,  which  by  the  by,  was  a  good 
crop,  and  by  far  the  best  I  ever  made  after  corn. 
But  my  belief  is,  that  with  the  same  preparation 
under  the  system  that  I   am  about  to  adopt,  it 
would   have   produced   double   that  quantity.     I 
should  state  that  I  last  fall  seeded  only  so  much  of 
my  corn  land  in  wheat,  as  was  both  manured  and 
limed  for  corn.     I  am   very  certain   that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field   if  it   had   been  seeded  in 
wheat,  although  good  land,  would  not  have  pro- 
duced  more  than  one-half,  say  7  or  8   bushels; 
when  the  same  land  after  fallow,  would  have  pro- 
duced from  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre  with  al- 
most a  certainty.     It  will  be  but  proper  to  state, 
that  the  whole  of  the  corn  land  scedc<l  in  wheat 
was  not  accotnplished  in  due  time,  one-half  of  it 
being  seeded  in  November,  and  of  course  had  not 
as  good  a  chance  ;   but  the  other  half  was  peeded 
about  the20ih  Ociobernnd  should  have  yielded  as 
much  or  more  than  the  fallow,  which  had  never 
been  limed.  But  it  did  not,  and  this  portion  was  no 

^^»^»^1^  ■  ■  «  ■  I  IM-..«- ■     —I.       .^  ■       ■—     ^  ■■     ■  ■■■  — 

have  been  there  substituted,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Mr. 
Selden  is  correct  when  recommending  four-horie 
ploughs,  and  good  horses  too,  for  the  summer  fallow- 
ing of  stiff  and  deep  soils ;  and  that  with  a  view  to 
economy,  as  well  as  to  good  execution.  13ut  after 
making  all  due  admissions,  we  still  deem  that  the  pro- 
cess of  summer  clover  fallow,  (when  a  regidar  annual 
operation  for  an  entire  shift,  and  to  be  completed  under 
any  circumstances,)  must  be  sometimes  a  very  labo- 
rious and  difficult  operation,  erven  when  conducted 
most  skilfully,  and  with  the  best  means  and  appliances. 

Ed.  F.  R. 

*  Dr.  John  Minge  is  one  of  the  persons  here  alluded 
I  am  authorized  by  him  to  state,  that  he  once  en- 


to. 

tertained  such  an  opinion ;  but  that  he  is  now  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary.  He  states  that  this  season  his 
tallow  field  in  wheat  averaged  him  26*  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  and  his  corn  land  only  about  4l)ushels  ;  that  is 
93  acres  of  fallow  produced  him  2600  bushels  good 
wheat;  whereas  150  acres  of  corn  land  produced  him 
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better  ihau  ihe  \\i»i  seeded  ;  indeed  1  have  seeded 
it  first  and  at  ull  limes  during  the  seeding  season  ; 
eiiil  I  he  «»Hine  defii-jency  invariably  ensues.  How 
can  it  he  oihervvit-e  when  it  socceeds  the  most  ex- 
hanstintf  i^raiii  crop  that  wecuhivate? 

Now,  it   may  he  very  reaponably  asked,  why  I 
am  about  tu  abandon  a  sysleai  (hat  has  improved 
my  estate  so  greatly,  and  at  the  tame  time  fur- 
nished so  <rood  a  reward  lor  my  labor;  embracing 
uodoubiedly  the  two  desiderata  of  profit  and  im- 
provement to  so  (Treat  an  extent?     1  must  answer 
that  it  is  with   reluctance  that  1  do  leave  it.     But 
while  we  are   doing  well,  why  should  we  not  do 
beilerl     The  system  that  J  am  about  to  substitute 
tor  the  four-field  and  fallow  embraces,  I  think,  all 
of  its  good  features,  and  discards  its  bad ;  as  I  will 
endeavor  to  show. 

The  system  1  am  about  to  adopt,  is  a  five-field 
aod  liillow  system  as  follows : 
Isi  year,  corn, 
2nd  do.    peas, 
3rd  do.    wheat, 
4th  do.    clover, 
5th  do.    wheat, 

1  will  first  state  that  I  have  added  another  field 
of  100  acres  of  good  farmiag  land  to  my  estate, 
thereby  furnishing  me  with  the  requisite  number 
of  fields  of  100  acres  each  ;  an  arable  surface  of 
500  acres. 

The  inducements  then  for  the  substitution  of 
this  five-field  and   liillow  rotation,  lor  the  lour, 
and  the  advantages  (as  I  believe)  resulting  from  it, 
are  these: 

That  it  will  obviate  the  objectionable  feature  in 
the  Ibrmer,  by  breaking  the  succession  of  the  three 
narrow-leaved,  fibrous-rooted  exhausting  grain 
crops  (of  wheat,  corn,  wheat,)  by  the  substitution 
of  a  leguminous,  broad -leaved,  improving  crop,  of 
peas,  entirely  a  diHerent  one  in  all  its  qualities 
and  properties;, an  alterative,  preparatory,  and 
improving  crop. 

That  by  addincr  the  100  acres  to  the  arable  sur- 
face, I  am  si  ill  furnished  with  the  same  desired 
number  of  acres  (or  my  grain  crops,  without  en- 
largmg  or  diminishing  my  ibrmer  cultivation,  and 
at  the  same  time  am  enabled  to  overcome  the  ob- 
jectionable feature  in  the  (bur-field  rotation. 

That  1  believe  it  will  increase  my  crop  of 
wheal  Irom  1000  to  1500  bushels  more  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  seeded  in  this  pea  fallow, 
instead  of  its  succeeding  corn  ;  after  which  1  have 
never  been  able  to  average  more  than  10  or  12 
bushels  per  acre,  whereas  lam  very  certain  after 
a  yearns  rest,  and  a  good  pea  (iillow,  I  shall  be  en- 
abled to  averacre  li-om  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 

That  It  will  enable  me  to  get  in  my  wheat  crop 
so  much  earlier,  as  I  can  commence  lidlowing  the 
peas  in  as  soon  as  1  have  finished  my  clover  fal-' 
low,  not  having  to  wait  for  the  corn  to  mature, 
and  then  the  tedious  process  of  removing  the  corn, 
which  has  always  retartied  me  so  much  as  to 
make  it  about  the  middle  of  November  before  1 
can  finish  seeding.  Under  this  arrangement,  J 
think  I  can  always  seed  my  200  acres  in  wheat  in 
October,  as  I  can  commence  on  it  sooner ;  and  not 
having  the  com  to  remove  li'om  betbre  the  ploughs, 
it  will  require  mere  draining.  My  tallow  usually 
w  seeded  in  7  or  8  days,  and  the  same  number  of 
acres  of  corn  land,  takes  lour  times  as  long. 

That  it  will  enable  me  to  lime  my  corn  crop, 
and  do  my  plougbiog  fbr  corn  always  la  the 


month  of  November.  As  the  corn  will  not  be  shock" 
ed  on  the  wheat  land,  it  can  be  gathered  in  as 
soon  as  you  are  done  seeding  wheat,  having  no- 
thing to  prevent ;  whereas  from  unfavorable  wea- 
ther you  cannot  run  on  the  wheat,  and  you  are 
delayed  housing  it  until  late  in  the  winter,  by 
which  great  loss  is  sustained.  And  as  you  will 
under  this  system,  finish  your  wheat  in  October, 
you  will  have  the  jrood  month  of  November  to 
plough  up  your  field  intended  for  corn ;  thereby 
i'orwarding  and  securing  both  of  these  trnporiant 
jobs  in  their  proper  lime. 

That  it  will  be  a  still  more  improving  system, 
as  there  will  be  a  less  surface  under  exhausting 
crops;  three-fifths  only,  instead  of  three-fourths; 
and  two-fifths  instead  of  one-(burth  of  the  estate 
will  be  annually  improved  from  green  fallows ;  both 
fallows  of  the  most  improving  kind,  and  turned 
under  when' in  the  greatest  perfection  for  improve- 
ment. And  as  the  maes  of  materials  for  putres- 
cent manures  will  become  greaier,80  will  the  estate 
be  more  largely  improved  by  this  means. 

That  the  pea  crop  may  be  made  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  not  only  by  increasing  the  crop 
of  wheat  which  will  succeed  it,  (as  1  think,)  at 
least  100  per  cent.,  but  by  saving  with  your  other- 
wise insufficient  Ibrce  a  considerable  quantity  for 
sale;  lor  if  the  rotation  Js  a  successful  one,  they 
will  be  in  demand  as  much  or  more  so  than  seed 
oats  are  now,  (although  strange  to  say  every  far* 
mer  almost  makes  oats:)  and  if  not  sold  are  of 
great  value  lor  stock.  Your  field  may  be  also 
irieaned  by  your  hogs,  beeves,  and  other  stock 
thai  are  to  be  fattened,  belbre  it  is  fallowed  in  fbr 
wheat.  By  which  means  they  may  be  fiillencd 
much  earlier,  and  at  a  gre^t  saving  of  corn,  &c. 
That  excellent  farmer  and  great  economist,  Mr. 
Fielding  Lewis,  of  VVyanoke,  cultivated  them  ex- 
tensively, and  considered  them  of  great  value  for 
leeding  mules,  &c. ;  if  so,  the  crop  will  be  of  still 
greater  value.  The  want  of  judicious  economy 
on  our  farms  is  one  of  our  greatest  faults.  Who' 
amonsrst  ns  considers  broom  corn  seed  of  any 
worth  1  Yet  to  the  north  they  are  carefully  saved 
and  fed  to  stock. 

That  it  carries  out  fully  the  principle  of  the  al-- 
ternating  system  of  green  fallows  for  wheat,  after' 
which  they  are  so  much  more  certain  and  profita- 
ble. The  desired  number  of  200  acres  is  furnished 
me  for  the  purpose,  as  more  than  that  (which  I 
should  have  if  the  whole  500  acres  were  in  culti- 
vation under  the  four-field  rotation)  my  present 
force  could  not  seed  in  proper  time,  and  save,  if 
good  wheat. 

That  you  are  not  of  necessity  forced  to  cut 
down,  or  to  remove  your  corn  at  so  early  a  period  ;- 
but  that  it  can  remain  in  the  field  in  its  best  situa- 
tion until  in  order,  and  you  are  ready  to  house  it. 
1  lost  this  corn  season  from  shocking  it  too  green- 
or  too  damp. 

That  it  must  effectually  keep  the  estate  clean 
by  the  frequent  ploughings  and  successful  spring 
cultivations,  &c.,  and  is  destroying  the  obnoxious 
grasses  and  weeds,  and  thereby  diminishing  ther 
Ibod  and  habitations  of  insectSj  whjch  are  Dow  so* 
injurious  to  oar  crops. 

That  it  will  be  decidedly  a  more  cODvenienC 
and  better  distribution  of  the  labor,  as  you  dis^ 
pense  with  your  wheat  crap  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September  and  October.    Your  field 
intended  for  com  is  ploughed  io  tbe  raoDtb  of 'S^ 
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vember ;  and  then  you  will  have  all  of  the  winter 
and  spring  to  plough  at  your  leisure  the  Held  in- 
tended (or  peas.  The  field  then  bein*?  all  ready 
you  will  have  no  fu-V^r  trouble  or  labor  with  them 
than  simply  harrovviiit;  tli^Mu  in,  in  AJay,  alter  you 
are  done  planiini?  your  corn  crop. 

Thai  Ui«  eanh  will  be,  from  Its  being  kept  so 
clean,  &c.  in  the  very  best  slate  to  receive  the 
clover  crop,  there  cannot  be  a  question. 

Thftt  where  liming  is  carried  on  (as  it  is  with 
me)  the  arrangement  will  be  better,  as  I'requenily, 
Ji-om  unavoidable  circumstances,  you  cannot  com- 
plete the  field  the  first  winter  and  spring,  you  can 
do  80  the  second  when  it  comes  in  peas.  And 
then  there  is  nothing  that  the  lime  will  combine 
with  better,  and  turned  to  greater  advantage  in 
improvement  ilian  with  peas.* 

These  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  that 
have  occurred  to  me  as  resulting  fi'om  this  change. 
Oiher  alternating  crops  than  peas  might  be  sub- 
i^tituted  ;  such  as  vines  of  different  sorts,  pump- 
kins by  far  the  most  valuable  of  them  all.  1  have 
known  buckwheat,  millet,  and  oats  sown  to  be 
turned  under  as  improvers.  But  I  think  none  so 
cheap  or  possessing  the  same  requisites  ns  peas. 
They  are  in  every  respect  an  alterative,  prepara- 
tory, and  improving  crop.  Whereas  the  buck- 
wheat, &c.  &c.  are  of  the  narrow  leaf,  fibrous 
rooted  family,  drawing  their  food  from  the  earth 
instead  of  from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  their  sub- 
stitution the  alterative  system  wilt  not  bo  efiected. 

As  the  oat  crop  is  so  valuable  a  one  with  ine  for 
feeding  my  teams,  I  propose  seeding  one-third  of 
the  field  intended  for  peas  iu  that  crop ;  and  on 
which  I  propose  to  put  my  manure.  Should  the 
manuring  extend  farther  than  the  third  for  oats,  I 
propose  putting  the  remainder  of  the   manured 


Our  attention  unquestionably  should  be  turned 
more  to  these  things,  to  which  we  have  never  at- 
tached sufficient  importance.  We  are  yet  far  t>e- 
hind  European,  as  well  as  the  mopt  pucccspIuI 
northern  firacfice  in  this  respect*.  Judicious  hus- 
bandry is  undoubtedly  the  parent  of  plenty. 

With  the  five-field  rotation  above  recommended, 
a  standing  pasture  will  be  necessary  ;  a  pmall  one 
however  for  early  grazing  might  be  sufficient,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  thai  it  will  allow  the  clover  field  to 
he  grazed  alter  it  has  well  headed  out,  and  might 
then  be  crazed  to  advantage ;  as  by  so  doing  each 
fallow  field  will  have  the  advantajjes  of  being 
trampled,  as  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  crope 
will  be  benefited  by  it,  so  that  it  will  combine  all 
the  advantage!?  of  other  systems  in  this  respect. 

Where  a  standing  pasture  cannot  be  provided, 
and  the  labor  not  commensurate  with  the  arable 
surface,  I  have  thought  the  following  rotation 
would  be  a  good  one. 

j^  six-field  and  fallow  rotation, 

1st  year,  corn, 

2nd  do.    peas, 

3rd    do.    wheat, 

4lh    do.    clover, 

5ih     do.    clover — grazed, 

6ih    do.    wheat. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  second  year'd  clover 
field  would  be  the  pasture.  There  might  be  these 
objections  to  it,  that  the  fields  might  not  be  kept 
clear  of  the  blue  irraes,  &c. ;  and  from  being  so 
trampled  all  the  year  as  a  pasture  would  be  more 
ditlicult  to  liillow  in  the  fall  for  wheat. 

I  am  every  year  more  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  our  rotations  should  be  so  arranged  as  that 
our  wheat  crops  should  be  on  ffreen  fallows  ;  and 


land  in  pumpkins  ;  and  the  balance  of  the  field  of  thus  you  see  the  principles  of  the  ahove  rotations 
course  in  peas.  The  oat  land  will  be  fallowed  up  are  based.  Experience,  our  safest  and  best  guide, 
as  soon  as  cut,  and  come  in  wheat  with  the  re-  has  taught  the  belief;  and  such  I  believe  is  the 
mainderof  the  field  in  the  fall.    The  land  put  in   theory  and  practice  of  the  most  successful  and 


oats  will  be  alternated  as  the  field  comes  round  for 
that  crop,  so  that  it  will  only  be  put  in  this  ex- 
haupiing  crop  once  in  every  fifteen  years. 

You  will  perceive  thai  by  this  arrangement  of 
the  fieKl,  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  greater  va- 
riety of  food  fur  the  stock  ;  nil  of  them  of  great 
value,  and  tending  directly  to  the  saving  of  corn  ; 
thereby  enabling  you  to  make  that  a  larger  sale 

Crnn. 

1  propose  r!^o  having  four  lots  for  root  crops  and 
gniss,  of  3  or  4  acres  each.  Cultivating  one  every 
year  in  potatoes,  turnips,  mangold  wurtzel,  and 
carrold.  The  remaining  three  in  grass  as  follows : 
l«ji  year  manured  and  cultivated  in  root  crops ; 
2iid.  Inid  down  in  grass;  3rd.  mowed  and  tlien 
graz^'l ;  4th.  mowed  and  grazed.  Then  alter- 
nated in  the  roots  aorain.     It  has  occurred  to  me 


the  roots  will  be  furnished  for  our  winter  consump- 
tion and  for  sale ;  a  goodly  supply  of  fine  milk  and 
butter ;  at  least  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre ;  and 
fine  grazing  for  our  mutton,  beeves,  &c.  &c.t 

•  The  pea  fallow  is  not  a  mere  experiment  with  me, 
as  I  have  freqaently  substituted  them  for  clover,  when 
that  crop  had  failed ;  and  from  so  doinp  derived  great 
benefil  trom  them.  The  tory  or  black  pea  is  the  best 
for  lite  purpose  that  I  have  ever  tried. 

t  I  propose  that  the  grasses  shall  be  orchard  ^ss 
and  clover,  sown  together ;  as  dodc  suit  our  climate 
tetter,  or  ailord  better  winter  grazing. 


best  inlbrmed  acrriculturists  upon  the  subject. 

I  now  present  the  fbregomj;  to  your  valuable 
consideration,  and  must  ask  to  be  pardoned  lor  the 
allusions  that  I  have  made  to  my  own  cropping 
and  improvements;  and  can  assure  you  that  it 
has  been  done  with  no  disposition  to  boast  on  my 
part,  as  in  truth  there  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  But 
in  doing  so  my  sole  object  has  been  to  show  that 
the  theories  and  opinions  as  here  advanced,  have 
been  drawn  from  actual  results.  Whatever  I 
have  done  towards  the  improvement  of  my  estate, 
and  a  belter  course  of  huf^bandry,  I  hope  is  a  mere 
beginning;.  The  gooJ  work  which  I  trust  is  in 
progress  is  not  yet  half  done.  Jn  this  age  of  im- 
provement, when  all  other  arts  and  sciences  are 
rapidly  advancing  to  greater  perfection,  why 
phould  not  the  humble  tiller  of  the  soil,  who,  I 


that,  by  such  an  arrangement,  a  plentiful  supply  of   must  admit,  is  far,  very  far,  in  arrears,  make  ef- 


forts  to  arrive  at  the  same  goal  also  ?  There  is 
no  profession  more  honorable  and  useful  4  in  fact 
it  is  the  fosterincr  mother  of  the  whole  human 
race.  A  revolution  however  has  undoubtedly 
taken  place.  Old  habits  and  customs  in  many  in- 
stances have  been  laid  aside  ;  the  ball  of  improve- 
ment has  been  put  in  motion,  and  must  accumu- 
late. And  let  me  assert  that  it  has  been  mainly 
done  through  your  agency.  The  weight  thrown 
in  the  scale  by  your  laudable  and  valuable  exer- 
tions is  great;  but  there  is  still  much  wanting  to 
I  produce  the  equipoise.    If  what  I  have  here  said 
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hos  added  a  mite  to  it,  I  ehnll  be  happy  in  the  re- 
flection thai  1  have  at  least  performed  a  duty  to 
mankind  ;  and  if  I  have  been  tiresome  in  the  task, 
my  apoloiry  must  be,  the  zealous  interest  1  leel  in 
the  promotion  of  my  humble  profession. 

Your  Jricnd  and  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  Sblden. 


ROOTS  —NECESSITY  OF  OTHER  PRODUCTS  BE- 
SIDES INDIAN  CORN  FOR  STOCK — IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  JUDICIOUS  ROTATION — FARMING 
IN  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 

Maphwoody  near  Lexiv^ton,  > 

Nov.  28,  1839.  5 
l)car    Sir  : — Much  attention  seems  to  be  di- 
rected at  this  moment,  in  this  state  and  elsewhere, 
lo  ihe  importance  of  inirodncing  some  auxiliary 
crops,  to  supply  certain  quali^^•8  of  nutriment,  in 
which  our  old  staples  are  deficient ;  and  in  case 
of  a  default  of  these,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  sub- 
stitutes ibr  them.    Those  who  have  bestowed 
care  upon  any  of  the  domestic  races  of  animals, 
well  know    the  aclvaniaijre,  summer  and  winter, 
of  feedinj?,  in   part,   wiih  succulent  food.     The 
vegetable  juices  which  it  contains,  seem  to  be  as 
much  relished  by  these  animals,  as  the  most  savo- 
ry gravies  by  their  intelligent  owners.    That  they 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  health,  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  in  the  superior  condition  ofaninjals 
which  are  fed  upon  iliem.    The  skin  of  these, 
soft  and  pleasant  to  the  touch,  is  entirely  free  ol 
scurf,  and  their  hair,  smooth  and  silky,  shines  with 
a  natural  oil.    In  this  section  of  Kentucky,  we  are 
perhaps,  as  well  supplied  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  union  with  this  valuable  description  of  food. 
The  common  rye,  which  is  now  generally  used 
for  winter  pasturage,  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
nutritious,  and  stock  of  all   kinds  graze  it   with 
avidity ;  and   we  have  besides,  a  wonderful   re- 
source in   the  beautiful   bine-grass,  which,  like  a 
mantle  of  charity  from  on  high,  covers  our  country, 
even  m  the  bleakest  weather,  with  an  exquisite  and 
delicious  verdure.     Rye  and  blue-grass,  in  fact, 
upon  large  larms,  and  when  the  season  is  propi- 
tious, are  nearly  all  that  the  great  farmer  wants. 
But  our  (all  and  winter  pastures,  are  not  always 
equally  good ;  snows  are  of  uncertain  duration  ; 
and  many  small  farmers  cannot  allot  a  sufficient 
portion  of  pasture  lor  winter  use  :  and  in  all  cases, 
especially  where  labor  is  more  abundant  than  land, 
the  cultivation  of  a  judicious  assortment  of  roots 
would  well  repay  the  faraier  for  any  trouble  and 
expense  that  it  might  cost.     But  another  weighty 
consideration,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  favor 
of  introducing  the  general  use  of  roots  as  an  addi- 
tional farm  crop,  is,  that  from  the  difTerenl  time  ol 
seeding  and  maturing  it  is  very  likely  that  the  root 
crop  would  of\en  hit  when  the  grain  would  fail, 
and  thus  roots  which  are  themselves  sufficient  for 
stock,  without  either  other  food  or  water,  would 
rise  in  the  scale  (irom  the  second  to  the  first  place 
in  the  husbandry  of  years  of  scarcity.     It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge  upon  this  topic.     Experience 
has  impressed  it  upon  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  that 
small  grain,  in  our  climate,  is  precarious,  and  the 
annual  variation  of  price,  indicates  but  too  plainly 
that  even  Indian  com,  our  staff  and  support,  is  not 


absolutely  sure  to  reward  the  farmer  with  a  full 
return.    During  the  present  year,  it  is  said,  large 
droves  of  our  stock  have  been  sent  to  distant  parts 
in  quest  of  grain,  and  thus  many  farmers  in  the 
present  season  have  not  only  lost  (he  benefit  of 
personal  inspection  and  care  of  their  stock,  but  be- 
sides, have  been  obliged  to  yield  the  great  advan- 
tage they  would  have  lierived  from  the  manure  of 
animals  stall-fed  upon  their  own  land.  In  tt^e  qual- 
ity of  manure,  aptly  called  "  the  sheet  anchor  of 
agriculture,"  roots  are  fijily  equal  to  other  des- 
criptions of  food  ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  liquid 
manure  which  they  produce,  tends  greatly  to  has- 
ten the  decomposition  of  all  the  other  contents  of 
the  farm  yard.     0^0*^' 

Were  it  only  necessary  to  find  new  crops  to 
render  the  chances  more  promising  of  a  full  return^ 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  horse-bean  would 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  greatly  cultivated  in 
England  and  France,  and  I  have  ofien  seen  it 
growing  in  our  American  gardens,  with  as  much 
apparent  luxuriance  as  it  attains  in  the  fields  of 
either  of  those  countries.  In  Europe  it  is  of  easy 
culture,  being  sown  in  various  ways,  either  broad- 
cast, drilled  or  dribbled.  It  is  put  in  the  ground 
about  ihe  time  of  sowing  oats  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  teem  with  the  production  of  it. 
Roots,  however,  are  superior  to  this  article  fbr 
most  of  the  purposes  lo  which  I  have  above  allu- 
ded ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  bad  practice  to  multiply 
greatly  the  products  of  a  farm,  except  when  the 
condition  of  the  land  requires  it.  But  admitting 
the  fact,  that  the  wise  division  of  labor  and  the 
application  of  attention  and  means  to  one  or  a  few 
productions  is  as  essential  in  the  conduct  of  a  (arn» 
as  in  any  other  branch  of  human  affairs,  still,  in 
dififrent  soils  and  exposures,  difiisrent  crops  may 
be  expected  to  succeed,  and  it  is  only  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  aggregate  of  a  nation,  that  the  horn  of 
plenty  is  made  to  overflow. 

Many  farmers,  unlbriunately,  have  been  deter- 
red from  the  root  culture  or  have  abandoned  it  after 
insufficient  trials.    The  chief  difficulty  attending 
it  lies  m  the  pioper  selection  of  roots.    A  very 
sale  mode  to  determine  which  ai*e  the  best  in  any 
particular  situation  is,  to  apply  the  touchstone  of 
experiment  and  here  we  are  greatly  facilitated  in 
our  inquiries  by  the  sister  science  of  gardening. 
Our  gardens,  in  fact,  answer  nearly  all  purposes 
of  trial.     In  this  section,  lor  instance,  I  find  by 
reference  to  my  garden,  that  beets,  carrots,  and 
parsnips  succeed  best  of  the  roots ;  that  potatoea 
do  well  and  that  turnips  are  exceedingly  precari- 
ous and  could  not  by  any  means  be  relied  on. 
The  familiar  volume  of  experience  is  therefore 
easily  read  and  applied.    But  at  this  point,  the 
investigation  becomes  confused  and  it  is  difficult 
to  proceed.    Among  the  numerous  varieties  of 
these  roots,  which  are  of  the  easiest  culture  and 
allord  the  greatest  yield  1     What  crops  do  they 
best  precede  and  what  should  they  be  made  to' 
follow?    These  interesting  inquiries  cannot  yet 
receive  a  satisfactory  solution  in  Kentucky.  When- 
the  root  culture  has  been  long  practiced  as  a  branch 
of  agriculture,  a  new  volume  of  experience  may 
be  compiled,  containing  the   best  roots  and  the 
best  varieties  of  each  roof,  (or  different  situations. 
In  this  part  of  the  union,  the  science  is  still  to  be 
ascertained  and  deduced  from  faithful  experiments.- 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  in  fo- 
reign agricultural  works,  the  mangel  wurtzel  is* 
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niuintained  by  many  to  be  superiur  to  the  Swedish 
or  any  other  turnip  lor  liirm  purposes  and  thai  it 
ie  pen'^rally  admitted  to  bo  better  for  a  cl«y  soil. 
That  carroiS)  though  the  acreaMe  product  is  not 
so  •^reat^as  of  the  turnip,  are  thou<rhi  to  be  tlie 
beet  Ibod  known  ibr  improving  the  wind  and  enr 
durance  of  horses — that  rcccni  statements  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  sugar  beet,  the  while 
variety  of  the  mangel  wunzel,  will  answer  well  in 
many  parts  of  our  state. 

In  spite  of  a  great  desire  to  conclude  this  desul- 
tory letter,  with  your  permission,  I  will  cite  as  an 
example  of  the  application  of  knowledge  ol  the 
character  I  have  been  treating;  of  the  system  of  (ar- 
ming pursued  in  a  fine  farming  district  in  Eng- 
land, which  cnme  under  my  personal  observation 
during  a  visit  I  made  that  country  in  1885-6.  The 
district  I  mean  is  in  Yorkshire,  not  very  distant 
I'rora  the  old  city  of  York.  The  rotation  of  crops 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
the  stock  which  consume  them,  are  selected  with 
such  judgement  and  so  used,  that  they  may,  in 
lact,  he  said  to  labor  in  the  immediate  ameliora- 
tion of  the  soil.  Indeed  I  saw  here,  combined  in 
an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  the  results  of 
a  most  extraordinary  success  in  culture  and  breed- 
ing, acting  and  re-acting  upon  encn  other.  In 
Kentucky,  we  have  always  appreciated  the  skill 
which  is  applied  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  va- 
rieties of  stock,  but  we  have,  no  dpubt,  generally 
been  too  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  a  judicious 
succession  of  crops.  I  think  it  was  remarked  by 
General  Washington,  that  "any  system  in  far- 
ming is  better  than  no  system  ;''  and  a^firiton  has 
truly  observed,  that  a  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
'^  remedies  all  confusion,  distini^uishes  and  arranges 
the  season  and  the  appropriate  mode  of  work, 
economises  labor,  reciprocates  the  improvement  of 
both  soil  and  stock,  and  forwards  the  interest  of 
both  landlord  and  tenant." 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  American  could  have 
seen  with  my  eyes,  without  drawing  the  conclusion 
I  did,  that  a  good  rotation  of  crops  lor  the  different 
sections  of  our  country,  is  a  subject  of  momentous 
importance.  But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
The  practice  pursued  in  the  district  I  have  men- 
tioned, is  culled  the  Norlblk  system,  and  depends 
for  its  success  upon  the  ahernation  of  green  and 
white  crops,  from  this  circumstance  it  is  called 
by  some,  "  the  alternate  system."  The  most  com- 
mon rotation  is  the  lollowing,  viz :  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat.  But  besides  the  principal  succes- 
sion of  white  and  green  crops,  in  continuing  this 
system,  a  change  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  resting 
the  land,  in  the  particular  green  and  white  crop 
used  in  each  year,  or  otherwise  the  clover  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  lor  two  years  and  is  pastured  in- 
stead of  being  mown.  On  the  clay  soils,  in  this 
district^  liable  to  poach,  the  turnips  are  drawn  and 
carted  or  the  crop  is  omitted  altog^ether  and  beans 
or  some  other  substituted  for  it ;  but  on  candy  soils, 
iliey  are  led  on  the  ground  to  sheep  folded  upon 
ihem.  On  the  latter  description  of  land,  a  won- 
derful improvement  is  wrought,  and  it  was  upon 
such  a  soil,  that  I  saw  the  greatest  amelioration 
I  ever  beheld  effected  by  judicious  culture.  It 
elevated  very  much  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of 
agriculture  as  a  science.  On  one  side  of  a  hedge, 
1  saw  the  finest  crop  of  Swedes  imaginable,  the 
drills  28  inches  apart,  clean  as  a  i^arden,  and  the 
tumipt  Xouching  in  the  rows  with  scarcely  an 


omission.     On  the  other  side  a  howling  waste  of 
sand.     This  glorious  field  of  turnips  was  produced 
by  the  rotation  I  have  pneniioned. 

The  fjreparaiion  lor  the  turnip  crop  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  drills  are  Ibrmed,  and  bones  broken  up 
in  mills,  arc  laid  in  them  at  the  rate  of  front  15  to 
25  bushels  an  acre.  They  are  often  mixed  witfi 
ashes  and  distributed  with  regularity  by  u  drill 
machine.  The  turnip  seed  is  then  sown  on  the 
top  of  the  drill  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  the 
acre. 

When  the  roots  are  ready  for  use  the  tops  are 
cutotl  and  carried  to  the  straw-yards  to  be  consu- 
med by  cattle,  and  a  small  fold  being  formed  of 
rope  netting  or  hurdles,  the  slieep  are  introduced. 
These  eat  all  tlie  bulb,  except  the  lower  part, 
which  is  raised  Irom  the  ground  with  a  small  prong 
and  also  carried  to  the  straw-yards.  The  sheep 
are  then  removed  to  another  part  of  the  field  and 
so  on,  till  the  whole  is  gone  over.  The  kind  of 
sheep  which  I  saw  used  here  were  the  new 
Leicester,  a  sheep  of  great  bulk,  which  yields  the 
much  esteemed  combing  or  long  wool  of  England, 
but  of  which  the  umtton,  to  my  palate,  is  coarse 
and  rank.  It  is,  however,  a  profitable  sheep  to 
raise,  both  lor  its  wool  and  fiesh,  and  I  was  infor- 
med, that  those  who  were  engaged  in  sheep-lar- 
ming  were  more  prosperous  than  most  other  far- 
mers. The  new  Leicester  mutton  bears,  in  my 
opiinon,  about  the  same  relation  tothesouth-dowu 
or  to  our  common  Kentucky  mutton,  that  the 
middling  of  the  hog  does  to  the  ham,  and  perhaps 
might  be  uselli!  here  lor  the  same  purposes  lor 
which  middling  is  used.  However  this  may  be, 
on  a  sandy  soil  the  new  Leicester  sheep  is  a  cap- 
ital laborer.  Besides  the  great  value  of  his  manure, 
which  is  equally  distributed  by  the  practice  of 
folding,  the  land  is  very  much  improved  by  the 
tramping  and  packing  and  incorporation  of  the 
manure  with  the  soil  efiecied  with  his  feet  and 
which  is  called  in  one  word  the  management  of 
the  land. 

Besides  being  fed  to  the  new  Leicester  sheep, 
the  most  artificial  animal  probably  in  existence, 
the  turnips  raised  on  the  farm  on  which  my  obser- 
vations vveie  principally  made,  were  also  led  in 
censiderable  quantities  to  the  admired  short  horn 
Durham  cattle.  When  led  to  these  lust  they  are 
given  about  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  bushels  a 
day,  together  with  straw  or  hay  to  each  full  growa 
steer. 

Tfie  mode  of  farming  above  described,  borrowed 
originally  from  tho»e  excellent  larmers,the  Flemish, 
would  not  entirely  apply  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
but  in  many  parts  of  Kentucky  and  the  union, 
panicularly  on  light  sandy  soils,  the  practice  of  a 
similar  system  would  etiect  a  great  change  and 
even  here  some  of  its  principles  might  be  used 
vvitti  advantage. 

In  viewing  the  many  beautiful  farms  with 
which  this  district  of  Yorkshire  abounds,  that  were 
once  considered  worthless,  I  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  not  so  much  diflerence  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  land,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Some  lands,  deemed  dead  for  useful  purposes,  ia 
fact  only  lie  dormant  until  the  appropriate  system 
is  applied,  when  they  begin  to  reveal  a  wonderful 
and  unexpected  fertiiity. 

The  introduction  of  the  turnip,  suiting  as  this 
root  docs  her  weeping  climate  and  much  of  her 
soil  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  England. 
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It  IS  now  actually  the  capc  that  lands  formerly 
rented  (or  phillini^t:,  now  rent  /or  pounds ;  and  what 
were  onre  barren  wasies,  are  now  among  the  raoFt 
profitable  .-oils  for  cultivation.  Bonep  are  conveyed 
from  all  purta  of  the  world  to  ihc  ports  of  thai 
roiinlry  ;  Brazil  has  furnit^hed  a  jrood  Kupply  and 
even  the  United  Siaies  have  contrihuted  to  the 
rruishinf^  mills  of  Briiain.  J  conleps  I  have  never 
peen  an  arcount  of  veppels  carrying  out  bones  to 
Etiropc,  without  leeling  pained  by  the  refleciion 
that  ibey  wore  precisely  the  best  manure  li^rpome 
of  our  own  lands.  I  have  sometimes  looked  for- 
ward wiih  sratulation,  to  the  day,  when  a  rejrene- 
Tation  shall  be  effected  in  certain  parts  of  America 
by  skilful  agricnliurc  ;  wheti  those  parts  of  the 
union,  now  deem*^d  barren  and  almost  worthlops, 
shall  rise  in  the  scale  and  furnish  their  full  quola 
ol  production.  If  turnip:?  will  not  suit  the  soil  iind 
rlimareofihe  West,  perhips  they  would  answer  at 
the  East ;  and  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  the 
sands  of  North  Carolina,,  Viririnia,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  covered  with  counilesn 
flocks  of  sherp,  an  animal  furnishinfif  as  it  doe.', 
both  food  and  raiment  precisely  the  best  suited  tor 
a  dense  population  !  Who  would  not  be  pleased 
to  see  the  manulaclure  of  wool  more  extensively 
prosecuted  and  the  fabric  of  American  looms  more 
generally  used  by  a  healthy,  prosperous  and  hap- 
py population  I 

But  the  great  chanffe  effected  In  the  condition  of 
England,  and  which  might  probably  be  wrought 
by  similar  means  in  some  section  of  the  Union, 
has  been  produced,  like  a  magiciai  delusion,  by 
the  use  of  an  easy  system,  and  is  but  one  result  ol" 
scientific  agriculture!  Happy  the  day,  when  the 
Foil  shall  be  considered,  as  in  truth  it  is,  a  great 
terra  incognitay  full  of  wonders  and  pregnant  with 
un'o/d  blessings  to  mankind. 
I  remain;  dear  sir,  your  ob't.  serv't. 

Henry  Clav,  Jr. 


OK  THE  MANURING  OF  ARABLE  LANDS  BY 
THEIR  OWN  VEGETABLE  GROWTH. — ROTA- 
TION  OF   CROPS. 

(Concluded  from  page  613,  vol.  vii.) 
No.  4. 

New  schemes  of  rotations  with  green  crcps, 

Indian  com  being  the  great  and  most  important 
crop  in  this  country,  and  in  this  region  more  espe- 
cially— covering  as  it  does  annually  at  least  one- 
fJ)urth,  and  oltener  a  third  or  more  of  the  arable 
land — it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deviRc  a  succession 
of  crops  which  shall  not  cause  corn  to  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  wheat,  or  some  other  broad- 
cast grain  (or  white)  crop.  This  objectionable 
succession  is  almost  universal  throughout  this  re- 
gion, unless  where  the  land  is  so  poor,  that  to  sow 
small  grain  would  certainly  caune  more  loss  than 
profit.  The  succession  is  objectionable  lor  several 
Teasons  already  stated  in  the  preceding  numbers  ; 
but  the  strongest  of  them  I  supposeto  be — not 
the  mere  coming  together  of  two  narrow-leaved, 
fibrous- rooted,  grain  crops — bul  still  more  because 
the  com  rears  insects  which  live  to  prey  on  the 
^hcat.    It  is  very  deFi^a^>Ie  th^  this  succession 


should  be  broken,  by  finding  some  grass,  or  broad 
leaved  crop,  which  can  be  interposed,  and  will  oc- 
cupy the  ground  the  whole  interval  of  time  between 
the  corn  and  the  next  grain  crop.  I  have  tried, 
lor  this  purpose,  the  sowing  of  red  clover  at  the 
last  tillage  of  the  corn,  hi  June,  and  with  great 
and  general  success,  but  never  over  the  whole  of 
the  ground.  Legions  of  minute  insects  were  pro- 
duced and  fed  upon  the  young  clover,  greatly  to  its 
injury  every  where,  and,  in  some  pans,  to  its  entire 
destruction.  Bul  (or  this,  there  might  have  been 
obtained  throughout,  as  there  was  in  parts  of  the 
ground,  a  good  and  clean  ciop  of  clover,  of  full  size 
and  perfection  of  growth  the  year  next  succeeding 
the  corn,  and  which  would  be  ploughed  under  for 
wheat  in  August  or  September.  Could  the  clove.r 
crop,  so  sown,  be  but  rendered  sure,  its  interposi- 
tion would  add  a  most  important  value  to  any  Ibrm 
of  rotation  now  in  use.  f  hope  that  further  expe- 
riments will  be  tried,  and  success  found,  perhaps 
in  the  later  sowing  the  clover  seed,  and  with  some 
protecting  crop,  as  oats  or  buckwheat,  which  pos- 
sibly might  serve  to  attract  and  divert  the  insects 
from  the  clover. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  fill  up  every  portion  of  the 
growing  season  with  some  crop,  which  shall  aid 
either  in  tillage,  manure,  or  grazing.  Corn  usually 
ceases  to  draw  from  the  land  in  August,  and  the 
land  then  is  left  idle,  and  suffered  to  get  fouler, 
until  in  October,  when  ploughed  forwheat ;  or  un- 
til in  February,  if  left  for  oats.  If  peas,  or  buck- 
wheat, could  be  sown  at  the  last  tillage,  in  June 
or  July,  this  interval  might  ^e  profitably  filled.  A 
paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Register 
(page  345)  states  that  a  good  crop  of  buckwheat 
has  been  thus  raised  and  reaped  at  very  little  cost. 
If  a  good  crop  of  buckwheat,  (or  peas,)  thus 
made  among  corn,  and  succeeding  its  ripening, 
were  ploughed  under  green,  (or  wheat,  it  would 
do  much  to  improve  the  succession  of  crops,  even 
if  wheat  should  follow,  in  the  same  year.  And  if 
wheat  were  not  to  follow  so  soon,  rye  might  be 
sown  in  early  autumn,  or  oats  in  spring,  and  either 
turned  in  for  manure,  to  be  followed  by  a  broad- 
cast crop  of  peas  sown  in  summer,  and  that  again 
to  be  turned  in  for  wheat  in  the  next  autumn. 
Three  broad-cast  crops,  of  kinds  of  plants  so  dif- 
ferent, and  each  turned  in  before  forming  seeds, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  cleanse  the  land  as  efi'ectually 
as  possible,  both  of  weeds  and  insects,  and  also  to 
enrich  it  greatly.  But  whether  the  profit  would 
exceed  the  expense,  must  be  shown  by  careful  ex- 
periment and  a  sufficient  course  of  practice. 

In  Britain,  the  turnip  crop  is  the  most  important 
in  the  rotation  for  improvement — the  master-wheel 
in  the  machine.  If  eaten  by  sheep,  on  thft  ground 
where  they  jrretv,  the  root  tillage  and  growth,  and 
the  dung  of  the  sheep,  together  serve  to  improve 
the  condition  and  fertility  of  the  land,  and  prepare 
it  admirably  for  the  succeeding  crop.  I  fear  that 
turnips  cannot  be  a  like  meliorating  crop  in  this 
much  drier  climate.  If  they  can,  we  would  have 
a  great  advantage  over  England  in  this  respect, 
that  common  turnips  with  us  are  sown  in  August, 
and  ruta  bniia  in  July,  hut  both  late  enough  to 
come  on  land  from  which  either  wheat  or  oats 
had  been  reaped.  In  England,  turnips  require  to 
be  sown  so  early,  and  wheat  is  reaped  so  late,  that 
both  occupy  the  ground  a  whole  year — while  here 
both  have  full  time  to  ripen  in  succession  in  the 
same  season.     Another  great  advantage  we  have 
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over  Britain  is  the  necessity  which  there  exie^ts  lor 
a  whole  year  of  rent  being  lost,  once  in  five  or  eix 
years  at  most,  while  the  heavy  labors  of  a  com- 
plete summer  fallow  arc  executed,  to  precede 
wheat.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  there,  which 
encourages  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  ihe  want  of 
a  great  tillage  crop,  like  our  Indian  corn,  to  help  to 
eradicate  them,  causes  the  necessity  lor  summer 
lallow  there;  and  the  contrary  circumstances  ofler 
no  inducement  or  excuse  for  it  here.  For  our  sum- 
.  mer  fallow  (so  called,)  is  a  totally  difierent  opera- 
tion, and  has  benefits  apd  effects  altofrether  diHer- 
'  ent.  Now,  for  example,  (and  not  to  recommend 
the  particular  succession,)  suppose  that  turnips 
were  to  follow  wheat,  as  part  of  a  rotation  in  Eng- 
land, (as  they  do  in  some  good  larming  districts 
there,)  and  also  in  this  country,  let  us  see  what 
could  be  the  difference  of  manner. 

In  England,  in  four  years  there  could  be  made 
but  three  crops,  thus : 

1st  year,  clover,  (or  last  year  of  any  fjrass) — 

2nd  "  no  C!t)p,  the  land  beinu  p'ouj^lied  from 
winter  or  sprinix,  and  throu«rh  sum- 
mer, for  lallow,  and  wheat  sown 
in  autumn — 

3rd    "      wheat — 

4ih    "      turnips — 

In  Virginia,  the  same  succession  and  number  of 
^rops  might  be  had  in  two  years  only,  and  the 
heavy  and  expensive  labor  of  summer  fallow  be 
rendered  unnecessary.  Thus : 
'  Ist  year,  clover — ploughed  under  in  August  or 
September,  and  wheat  sown  in  Oc- 
tober— 

2nd  **  wheal,  followed  by  turnips,  matured 
the  same  year. 

This  immense  advan;age  which  our  cliinaie 
offers,  in  rearing  secondary  crops,  has  nevef  been 
profited  by,  and  indeed  has  scarcely  been  thought 
of  as  a  source  ol*  benefit.  Being  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  naked  or  summer  fallowing,  we  might 
keep  our  lands  always  producing  or  bearing  some 
crop,  except  during  the  short  times  necessary  for 
preparing  ibnheir  seeding.  And  the  more  con- 
tinually the  land  is  thus  kept  occupied,  not  only  is 
there  the  more  of  crops  to  feed  and  to  sell,  but,  if 
properly  managed,  also  the  more  of  manure,  the 
more  complete  the  extirpation  of  weeds  and  insects, 
and  By  the  absence  of  weeds,  as  well  as  by  the 
frequent  thorough  ploughing,  the  l)eiter  the  tilth 
and  the  easier  the  tillage  of  the  land. 

Every  person  who  has  read  exteiisively  on  the 
subject  of  rotations,  and  with  the  view  of  finding 
precepts  to  direct  his  own  practice,  has  probably 
been  disappointed  in  not  meeting  wiih  any  particu- 
lar scheme  of  rotation  suited  to  his  own  circum- 
stances.  The  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  most 
apparent,  and  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  sup- 
plying it  would  be  perhaps  the  greatest  to  him 
who  had  most  studied  the  subjeci.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  have  any  regular  succes- 
sion of  crops  on  even  a  particular  larm,  which 
shall  not  he  very  Jaulty  in  some  respects,  or  which 
shall  not  violate  some  of  the  important  principles 
which  have  been  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  num- 
bers. And  even  if  that  could  be  done  lor  a  par- 
ticular larm,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  soil,  cli- 
mate, locality,  markets,  &c.,  it  is  maniiestly 
impossible  to  prescribe  any  plan  of  t^uccession  of 
•    crops  which  shall  be  suitable  generally.     All  that 


can  be  done  is  to  lay  down  the  theoretical  princi- 
ples, which  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  practice  as 
nearly  as  circumstances  may  permit — and  to  pre- 
sent examples  of  different  rotations  in  practical 
operation,  and  point  out  their  delects,  as  well  as 
iheir  advantaxres.  Further — even  if  a  scheme  of 
rotation  should  appear  belbre  trial  to  be  perfect, 
(lor  any  certain  locality  and  circumstances,)  still, 
when  tried,  unforeseen  objections  might  and  pro- 
bably would  be  found  in  its  most  desired  and  im- 
portant pans.  This  is  so  certain,  tljat  it  would  be 
a  sufficient  objection  to  any  new  scheme  of  rota- 
tion, that  its  parts,  which  might  be  Ibund  objec- 
tionable, could  not  be  changed,  without  a  new 
arrangement  ol*  fields,  or  a  general  change  of  plan, 
which  would  cause  great  difficulty,  and  require 
years  to  bring  about. 

With  these  remarks,  and  excuses  for  errors  in 
advance,  I  will  presume  to  submit  some  schemes 
of  .roiationsi,  which,  though  altogether  untried  in 
practice,  seem  to  be  free  from  the  greatest  objec- 
tions to  existing  rotations,  and  to  permit  the  opera- 
tions ofthe  benefits  now  deficient  and  required ;  and 
also,  to  be  capable  of  being  changed  in  particular 
parts,  without  necessarily  changing  the  treneral 
pian,  or  arrangemeni  of  fields.  The  schemes 
being  merely  supposed,  or  suggested  for  experi- 
ment, I  shall  not  refrain  from  naming  particular 
crops,  or  piocesses,  which  are  as  yet  altogether 
untried  and  of  doubtful  value,  because  in  any  such 
casp,  a  substitute  may  be  adof)ted  if  prelisrred. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  fiirm  containinir  any 
ceriain  quantity  of  arable  land,  besides  a  sufiicient 
sianding  pasture  on  ;lie  most  hilly,  or  wet,  or  poor 
pans  of  the  larnu  The  soil  of  the  fields  of  me- 
dium texture,  not  too  light  lor  wheat,  nor  too  stiff 
lor  corn;  eiiher  naturally  well  constituted,  and 
thereby  filled  to  receive  and  retain  improvement 
of  fertility,  from  vegetable  or  other  putrepcent 
mailers,  or  rendered  thus  fii  anificially,  by  the 
application  of  calcareous  manures. 

If  the  plan  o^  sowing  clover  among  corn  can  be 
made  as  cenain  as  this  crop  is  as  usually  sown, 
then  it  vyould  furnish  a  basis  for  a  most  admirable 
ihree-shijl  course^  as  follows : 

Ist  year,  1.  corn — clover  sown  in  June,  just 

after  last  ploughing. 

2nd      "     2.  clover — first  crop  mown,  except 

where  top-dressed,  and  tliere 
grazed  by  hogs — 
3.  clover — second  crop  ploughed  un- 
der in  August  or  September  for 
wheat, which  sown  in  October— 

3rd      *•     4.  wheal — 

5.  secondary  crop,  peas,  sown  broad- 
cast in  July — to  be  followed 
next  year  by  the  recommence- 
ment with  corn. 

This  jiives  five  crops  in  three  years. 

The  following  substitutes  would  be  permitted  in 
this  rotation :  1.  If  the  clover,  even  though  cer- 
tain enough  in  ireneral,  (and  upon  this  proviso  en- 
tirely depends  this  scheme,)  should  sometimes  fail 
in  part,  or  altogether,  (as  sometimes  will  happen, 
even  on  wheat,)  peas  might  be  sown,  and  even  be 
preceded  l»y  rye  or  some  other  green  crop  ;  so  that 
the  main  object  and  benefit  of  a  green  manuring 
crop  being  interposed  between  the  corn  and  wheat 
would  still  be  perfectly  secured,  though  at  addi- 
tional cost  of  seed  and  labor.  2.  The  pea  crop  of 
the  third  year  might  be  made  either  a  forage  or  a 
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roanure  crop,  or  partly  of  both,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  land,  or  of  the  proprietor.  3.  Jf 
deemed  too  costly,  or  for  any  other  reason,  this  pea 
crop  might  be  omitted,  and  then,  without  cost,  it 
would  be  substituted  l)y  the  usual  volunteer  growth 
of  carrot-weed  which  Ibllows  wheat,  and  would 
be  an  intervening,  though  poorer  vegetable  manure 
crop  for  the  corn  crop  of  the  next  year. 

A  four-shifl  rotation  might  be  made  of  the 
foregoing,  adding,  as  the  fourth  year's  crop,  clover 
sown  on  the  wheat  of  the  third  year.  This 
would  be 

Ist  year — 1.  com — 

2nd    "       2  &  3.  clover — first  crop  mown,  se- 
cond ploughed  under  green — 

3rd     *^       4.  wheats 

4th     "       6,  6.  clover,  first  crop  mown,  second 

ploughed  under,  dry. 

This  scheme  gives  six  crops  in  four  years. 

The  great  objection  to  this  would  be  the  clover 
of  the  fourth  year  preceding  corn,  and  nourishing 
insects  to  feed  on  the  latter  crop. 

If  the  plan  of  sowing  clover  among  com  cannot 
be  relied  on,  then  the  ordinary  three-shift  rotation 
(of  1.  com,  2.  wheat,  3.  rest  or  clover,)  might  per- 
haps be  relieved  of  its  greatest  defect,  by  sowing 


peas  among  the  corn  at  the  last  tillage,  and 
ploughing  I  hem  in  green,  for  wheat.  This  would 
interpose  a  broad-leaved  leguminous  manure  crop 
between  (be  two  grain  crops,  and  yet  without  sepa- 
rating them  by  more  time. 

A  more  extended,  and  seemingly  better  rotation 
(though  still  comprised  in  lour  years,)  would  be 
the  following,  provided  greon  crops  are  certainly 
profitable  to  be  ploughed  under  lor  manure. 

Ist  year,  Ist  crop,  com — 

2.  secondary  crop,  peas  sown  broad- 
cast m  June  or  July — 

3.  wheat    (or    partly    oats) — clover 
sown — 

4.  clover  mown — 
6.  clover  turned  in  for 

6.  wheat  (and  oals) — 

7.  secondary  crop,  peas  broad-cast — 
to  be  Ibllovved  by  the  return  of 
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This  rotation  offers  seven  crops  in  lour  years,  of 
which  three  are  of  grain,  one  of  hay,  and  three 
of  green  roanure.  Perhaps  buckvvheat,  or  some 
other  broad-cast  crop,  might  advanfngeously  vary 
the  succession,  by  occupying  part  of  the  space  al- 
lowed for  peas. 

In  this  last  scheme,  the  reader  may  not  imme- 
diately perceive  that  in  its  general  plan  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  Ibur-shift  rotation  long  known  in 
one  or  another  form.  If  the  two  secondary  crops 
of  peas  (of  Ist  and  4ih  years)  be  omitied,  the 
rotation  tiecomes  that  heretofore  in  use  on  Curies', 
Shirley,  Westover,  &c..  and  described  as  the  (bur- 
shift  fallow  rotation.  If,  in  addition,  the  fallow- 
ing and  the  wheat  crop  of  the  fourth  year  be 
omitted,  it  is  then  the  fbur-shifi  rotation  of  Col. 
Taylor.  Thus,  besides  other  substitutions  which 
might  be  made,  either  of  these  changes  may  be 
made  to  any  desired  extent,  without  any  alteration 
of  the  general  plan  or  frame-work  of  the  rotation. 

The  following  scheme  lor  a  five-phift  rotation, 
has  also  the  great  merit  of  permitting  many 
changes  in  minor  points,  and  substituiicna  of  its 
crops,  without  altering  the  main  features  and  plan 
of  the  succession.  Its  most  obvious  defect  is,  that 
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it  has  too  many  and  successive  green  manure 
crops,  and  that  its  entire  value  rests  upon  the  (per- 
haps yet  doubtful)  profit  of  manuring  with  green 
crops  of  annualp. 
Ist  year,  1st  crop,  com — and  with  its  last  tillage^ 

2.  peas  sown  broad-cast,  [or  buck> 
wheat  on  part,]   and  ploughed 

under,  in  autumn,  and  rye  sown; 

3.  rye,  ploughed  under  in  blossomi  to' 
sow 

4.  peas  broad-cast,  turned  under  in 
autumn — [or,  on  part,  rye  not 
sown,  and  the  ground  used  for 
vines  and  early  planted  roots  Q 

6.  wheat,  [or  part  in  oats] — clover 
sown — 

6.  clover,  mown — 

7.  do.    turned  in,  to  precede  wheat; 

8.  wheat — 

9*  secondary  crop,  peas  sown  broad- 
cast, [or  part  in  turnips,  and  late 
planted  Irish  potatoes.] 

This  scheme  offers  9  crops  in  6  years ;  that  is, 
3  crops  of  grain,  1  o(^  clover  hay,  and  4  crops  of 
green  and  1  of  dry  manure.  The  last  one,  the 
peas  in  the  fifth  year,  may  be  made  a  forage  in- 
stead of  a  manure  crop,  if  desired.  Early  planted 
roots  and  vines,  to  any  extent  desired,  might  be 
substituted  for  part  of  the  corn  crop ;  and  late 
planted  roots  for  part  of  the  secondary  pea  crop  in 
the  fifth  year. 

If  the  frequent  recurrence  of  green  manure  crops 
be  objected  to,  it  is  easy  to  omit  or  substitute  them, 
without  affecting  the  general  plan  of  the  rotation. 
Thus,  if  a  part  of  the  field  be  too  poor  to  bear  a 
good  and  profitable  crop  of  broad-cast  peas  or 
buckwheat,  lor  green  manure,  in  the  first  year,- 
then  that  crop,  and  even  the  rye  and  the  peas  of 
the  next  year,  might  be  omitted,  and  the  land  suf- 
fered to  cover  itself  with  the  cheaper  manure  of 
annual  weeds  instead,  which  would  be  ploughed 
under  in  autumn  for  wheat.  The  crop  of  mere 
weeds,  thus  interposed  between  the  corn  and  wheat, 
would  still  be  an  improvement  upon  the  usual 
course,  of  the  one  grain  crop  following  the  other 
immediately.  In  this  case,  more  labor  would  be 
required  to  plough  for  sowing  wheat,  but  the  crop 
would  be  so  much  better  as  to  much  more  than 
compensate  the  greater  cost.  So  the  secondary, 
pea-crop  of  the  filth  year,  may  be  omitted  on  poor 
land,  and  its  place  will  be  cheaply  if  not  more  pro- 
fitably supplied  by  annual  weeds.  And  if  the 
land  be  too  rich  to  need  so  many  manure  crops, 
this  crop  of  peas  may  be  harvested  as  a  forage 
and  seed  crop.  Also,  on  the  richest  parts  of  the 
fields,  one  or  more  of  the  green  crops,  of  the  first 
and  second  years,  may  be  harvested  lor  forage,  or 
partly  grazed.  Thus,  the  details  of  the  rotation 
maybe  so  much  altered  fbrdifTerentcircumstances^ 
that  it  may  be  made  to  suit  the  richest  land,  or  the 
poorest,  on  which  both  corn  and  wheat  can  be  pro- 
fitably raised. 

Another  defect  (at  least  according  to  the  long 
established  mode  of  thinking  and  cultivating  in 
lower  V'irginia.)  is  that  too  little  corn,  or  space  of 
the  land  cultivated,  (one-fiiih,)  i«  allowed  for  this 
now  all-important,  and  on  some  farms,  the  almost 
sole  crop.  But  this  defect,  (if  it  be  one,)  is  greatly^ 
lessened  by  the  quantity  of  food  for  stock  provided 
in  roots  and  green  crops,  which  will  serve  in  place 
of  much  of  the  corn  now  used.    Further,  tfte  corrf 
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crop  shoald  be  as  much  favored  as  possible  by  the 
dispensation  of  the  prepared  and  collected  manures 
of  the  farm — and  yet  not  by  their  direct  aiid  full 
application  to  that  crop. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  will  require  some  ex- 
planatory views,  which  I  shall  proceed  now  to  otter. 

When  (arm-yard  or  other  highly  putrescent  ma- 
nures, ready  to  act  as  (bod  for  plants,  are  applied 
tx)  any  crop,  iheir  main  operation  is  to  increase  the 
stalk  and  leaf)  or  root,  of*  the  crop,  much  more  in 
proportion  than  its  seeds.  It  is  therefore  proper  to 
let  such  rich  manures  jjive  out  their  greatest  sup- 
ply of  food  to  crops  which  are  cultivated  for  their 
stalks  and  leaves,  as  clover,  and  green  crops  in 
general— or  for  their  roots,  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
&c.  rather  than  for  corn  or  wheat,  of  which  the 
disproportioned  increase  of  stalk  and  leaf  is  scarcely 
any  benefit,  and  may  be  to  the  injury  and  loss  of 


If  unrotted  leaves  be  used  largely,  as  top-dress- 
ing for  wheat  (mly,  in  winter,  ihey  will  protect  the 
wheat  from  cold,  and  the  clover  from  sun,  and 
give  scarcely  any  aliment  to  the  first,  but  more  to 
the  second,  and  perhaps  still  more  to  the  next  suc- 
ceeding crop. 

On  either  plan  of  rotation,  the  manures  should 
be  so  applied  as  to  give,  as  (iir  as  may  be,  their 
first  efiects  to  the  green  and  root  crops  \  of  next 
choice,  to  the  corn,  and  last  of  all,  to  the  wheats 

fj.  IC. 


ON  LIMINO  LAND. 


•  From  the  LeiingtonGazetU* 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  has  been  received,  as- 
king my  **  experience  in  relation  to  the  application 
the  grain.    The  great  apparent  increase  in  grain  I  of  Time  to  land,  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil;" 


crops  on  spots  made  rank  by  heavy  and  recent 
manuring,  is  always  deceptions.  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  increase  is  in  the  stalks  and  leaves ; 
and  the  smaller  early  promise  of  grain  is  frequently 
cut  off  by  the  wheat  being  lodged,  and  the  grain 
shrivelled ;  and  the  place  of  corn  ears  being  occu- 
pied by  the  black  fungus,  which  is  the  certain  ef- 
fect of  a  too  luxuriant  growth.  Therefore,  as  far 
as  convenient,  the  vegetable  and  animal  manure 
of  a  farm  should  be  given  to  the  green  crops  in 
preference  to  the  grain  crops ;  and  when  of  ne- 
cessity laid  on  the  fatter,  they  should  be  so  given 
as  that  their  greater  value  is  reserved  for  a  suc- 
ceeding green  crop.  Though  the  amount  and 
value  of  farm-yard  manure  on  clover  (for  exam- 
ple,) are  greatly  increased  by  its  being  thus  con- 
verted to  clover-manure  for  wheat,  still  its  aciion 
is  made  more  gentle,  and  it  does  not  produce  an 
undue  proportion  of  straw  in  the  following  wheat 
crop. 

With  this  view,  and  abo  for  economy  of  labor, 
and  a  belief  of  greater  cHecl  in  general,  my  favor- 
ite practice  of  applying  unrotted  barn-yard  ma- 
nures, as  well  as  the  better  decomposed,  has  been 
as  a  top- dressing  on  clover,  m  the  early  part  of  its 
year  of  best  growih,  (or  year  alter  being  sown.) 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  waste  from  evaporation, 
or  exposure,  if  the  manure  is  spread  thinly  and 
evenly,  as  last  as  carried  out.  The  first  rain  car- 
ries ail  the  soluble  parts  of  the  manure  to  the  roots 
of  the  clover,  and  of  course  the  enriching  action  is 
immediate.  The  growth  soon  covers  and  shades 
the  solid  and  unrotted  par!s,  and  thereby  hastens 
their  bcoming  decomposed  and  soluble,  and  their 
consequent  descent  into  the  soil,  and  serving  as 
(bod  to  the  clover.  If  used  for  grazing  for  hogs, 
(afler  beginning  to  blossom,)  or  if  mown,  the  pro- 
fit of  the  manuring  is  partly  reaped  in  a  few  weeks. 
If  all  the  growth  be  ploughed  under,  the  next  cro|» 
of  wheat  has  the  benefit  of  the  farm-yard  manure 
in  its  increased  product  of  green  manure,  and  in 
that  state  is  received  so  gradually,  as  to  do  no  harm 
by  causing  disproportioned  luxuriance  of  stalk. 

If  coarse  manure  be  given  to  corn,  whether 
ploughed  under  deeply  or  as  top-dressing,  the 
greater  part  of  the  value  remains,  undecomposed, 
for  the  wheat,  and  part  even  for  the  green  crop 
following ;  and  corn,  being  a  gross  feeder^  is  less 
likely  to  be  hurt  by  the  coart^e  manure. 

The  more  of  the  land  put  in  turnips  the  5th 
year,  so  much  the  better  for  the  succeeding  crop  oi 
•orn^  which  ought  to  have  as  much  aid  as  possible. 


and  as  far  as  that  experience  goes,  you  are  wel- 
come to  it. 

In  my  different  tours  through  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  upwards  of  five  and  twenty  years 
since,  my  attention  was  forcibly  attracted  by  the 
lime  heaps,  and  the  whitened  appearance  of  the 
fields,  where  it  had  been  spread  ;  and  the  result  of 
my  inquiries  as  to  its  effect  on  their  crops,  predis- 
posed me  so  strongly  in  its  favor,  that  I  determined 
to  adopt  the  use  of  it  the  first  favorable  opportuni- 
ty.'  This  occurred  in  the  year  1824  or  6,  when  I 
first  came  in  possession  of  a  fiirm  near  the  Natural 
Bridge,  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Thos.  Wilson, 
esq.    A  lime  kiln,  containing  by  rough  estimate 
1,000  bushels,  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  some 
time  in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  I  purchased,  I 
had  it  all  hauled  and  deposited  in  one  great  pile, 
in  the  field  in  which  I   designed   using  it.     This 
field,  I   had  previously  set  in  clover,  but  having 
preserved  no  memorandum,  I  am  unable  now  to 
say  whether  this  was  spread  the  succeeding  fall 
and  turned  in  with  the  clover,  or  reserved  for  corn 
the  following  spring.  This  fact,  however,  made  a 
strong  impresaion  on  me,  that  where  large  mas- 
ses of  the  rock  lime  had  rolled  dowu  10  or  15  feet 
from  the  pile,  and  there  slaked  on  the  clover,  that 
so  far  from  being  burnt  up  and  destroyed,  as  I 
anticipated,  this  presented  by  far  the  most  vigorous 
and    luxuriant    appearance.     I    recollected,    tooy 
this  was  one  of  the  poorest  fields  on  the  farm  when 
I  took  possession — was  thickly  set  with  running 
briers,  and  much  disposed  to  freeze  out  and  the 
soil  to  run  together  during  the  winter.    The  link- 
ing corrected  both  evils;  which,  in  addition  to  the 
highly  beneficial  efiects  oflime  in  the  hands  of  my 
worthy  neighbor,  David  Greenlee,  induced  me  to 
continue  its  use,  though,  li*om  necessity,  more  spa- 
ringly than  I  could  wish.    How  far  the  heavy 
crops  subsequently  made  by  that  most  excellent 
farmer,  Mr.  Wilson,  has  been  the  result  of  his  con- 
stant application  of  manure,  and  very  judicious 
management,  or  to   the  previous  applications  of 
lime,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.   I  am,  however, 
willing  to  ascribe  them  to  both,  knowing  the  per- 
manent good  ettect  oflime,  and  believing  it  essen* 
tial  it  should  be  iullowed  by  the  use  of  putrescent 
manures.    I  doubt  not,  indeed,  injury  instead  of 
benefit,  may,  in  some  instances   be  the  result, 
unless  the  use  oflime  and  putrescent  manures  (or 
vegetable  matter  in  some  form)  go  hand  in  hand. 
But,  in  reply  to  your  first  interrogatory— th» 
'^  Mode  Q^  preparing  lime.^' 
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The  kilos  for  the  buraiDg  of  the  limestone  are 
▼ariously  coostructed — some  nre  temporary,  and 
some  of  a  more  permanent  character — such,  for 
ifistance,  as  the  kilns  at  Capt.  Edmondson's,  for 
the  burning  of  the  hydraulic  lime ;  and  I  believe 
your  enterprising  neighbor,  Col.  Barclay,  also, 
has  one  constructed  lor  his  farm,  which  will  bear 
ten  or  a  dozen  burnings.  But  these  are  expensive 
and  troublesome  in  their  first  erection,  and  proba- 
bly not  80  well  adapted  to  most  farmers,  as  the 
more  temporary  and  cheaper  kilns.  These,  with 
the  aid  of  our  farming  hands,  can  be  built  by  a 
good  mason  in  5  or  6  days,  at  a  cost  of  about  S^, 
capable  of  burning  from  500  to  a  thousand  bush- 
els ;  which  will  require  two  hands,  night  and  day, 
to  supply  fuel,  ibr  5  or  6  days,  and  during  this 
time,  w\\\  consume  20  to  30  cords  of  wood.  This, 
tome,  and  most  of  us  living  six  miles  from  town, 
is  only  worth  the  cutting  and  hauling ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressmg  the  opinion,  that  most 
of  us  thus  situated,  can  burn  lime  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  or  6  cts.  per  bushel ;  and  in  no  way  can 
we  so  profitably  employ  our  labor  in  the  winter 
season,  as  in  cutting  our  timber  (now  rotting  in 
great  quantities  through  our  wood-lands) — quar- 
rying the  rock,  and  burning  it  into  lime.  You 
ask  lor  such  incidental  remarks  as  may  suggest 
themselves — and  I  wil!  here  observe,  that  through 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania— in  the  latter  par- 
ticularly— where  farmers  are  much  closer  calcula- 
tors of  the  cost  than  we  are,  they  deem  themselves 
richly  remunerated  for  their  trouble  and  expense, 
if  they  can  procure  lime  within  10  milts  of  them, 
mt  25  cts,  per  busheL  This  fact  speaks  volumes  in 
its  favor,  and  needs  no  comment. 

It  will  not  here  be  inappropriate  to  say,  there  are 
several  varieties  of  limestone,  and  the  science  of 
chemistry,  in  its  course  of  rapid  improvement,  has 
taught  us  that  all  and  every  variety  is  valuable. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  that  such  as  contained 
magnesia  were  "  poisonous  and  destructive  to  the 
soil."  But  our  modern  lights  have  taught  us 
that  they  are  merely  more  caustic,  and  must  be 
used  more  sparingly — or  a  longer  time  allowed  for 
them  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  become  carbonated,  or  their  caus- 
tietty  neutralized.  There  are,  however,  large  quan- 
tities of  the  pure  blue  limestone  throughout  our 
▼alley,  containing  little  or  no  magnesia,  and  those 
fearing  its  effects  may  use  the  other  without  fear 
— the  magnesian  limestone  being  generally  of  a 
yellow  or  brown  tinge;  though  Professor  Rogers,  in 
his  Geological  Report,  speaks  of  a  limestone  <<  of 
a  dull  greyish  blue  color,  and  coarse  texture," 
which,  on  analysis,  was  shown  to  contain  upwards 
of  33  per  cent,  of  the  carb.  of  magnesia ;  and,  up- 
on the  same  authority,  it  appears,  the  hydraulic 
limestone  of  this  country  contains  upwards  of  16 
per  cent. 

2nd.  ''Mode  of  applying  lime — quantity  per 
acre,  quality  of  soil." 

Since  residing  on  Buffalo,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  use  lime  more  sparingly  and  more  by  way  of 
experiment — but  my  method  has  been,  first  to 
break  up  the  ground,  then  to  lay  it  off  in  squares 
of  16  or  20  feet,  and  deposite  at  each  corner  a  peck 
or  half  a  btishel,  according  to  the  quantity  desired 
per  acre,  and  afler  this  has  thoroughly  slaked, 
which  it  will  do  in  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  spread 
it  with  shovels  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  then  to 
incorporarta  it  completely  with  the  soil  by  harrow- 


ing and  cross  harrowing.  In  spreading,  the  sai- 
lors tact  and  judgment  must  be  used  in  keeping 
well  to  windward,  else  the  eyes  will  suffer  much 
from  the  lime.  The  ground  is  now  well  prepared 
for  the  corn  crop  ;  and  if  from  30  to  60  bushels 
are  thus  applied,  nineteen  tiroes  out  of  twenty,  the 
labor  and  expense  will  be  repaid  with  50  per  ceilt, 
interest.  The  growth  of  the  cornstalks  will  be 
more  vigorous,  the  blades  greener,  and.  what  is 
more  important,  the  ears  larger  and  better  matured. 
W  applied  in  the^ame  quantity  to  the  whent  crop 
in  the  fall,  this  is  less  liable  to  be  depredated  on  by 
insects,  and  will  at  harvest  have  a  brighter  stiaw, 
and  will  weigh  heavier.  Besides,  it  will  come 
earlier  to  maturity,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  inju- 
ry from  rust.  The  only  advantage  1  perceive 
from  first  using  it  with  the  corn  crop  is,  its  better 
incorporation  with  the  soil  the  first  season. 

The  lands  of  Mr.  Wilson,  on  which  1  first  com- 
menced the  use  of  lime,  are  of  the  mulatto  cast, 
and  somewhat  disposed  to  be  gravelly ;  but  on 
Bufialo  I  have  principally  applied  it  to  my  slifiest 
clay,  with  the  view  to  destroy  its  too  great  tenacity; 
but  .my  partial  trials  on  lands  more  sandy,  induce, 
me  to  believe  it  is  here  it  acts  most  promptly. 

I  am,  however  anticipating  your  third  interrog- 
atory— the  "  effect  on  crops  since  cultivated,  and 
upon  the  permanent  character  of  the  soil." 

As  before  remarked,  the  crops  are  manifestly 
improved,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  As  to 
the  permanency  of  its  operation  I  have  no  fear.  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  on  those  parts 
of  his  farm,  where  it  was  most  liberally  applied  in 
1824  or  5,  as  stated  before,  its  good  efiects  are  still 
very  obvious ;  and  doubtless  this  would  continue 
for  half  a  century,  under  his  judicious  application 
of  vegetable  manures,  as  the  soil  is  more  prepared 
to  receive  them,  to  combine  with,  and  to  hold  them 
fasty  as  it  were,  for  I  know  of  no  more  appropriate 
expression.  But  the  science  of  chemistry  teaches 
us  that  lime  alters  the  very  constitution  of  the  soil 
and  that  in  sands,  where  barn-yard  manure  sinks 
or  evaporates — it  matters  not  "which — where  its 
good  effects  are  utterly  lost  in  twelve  months,  this 
may  be  so  remedied  by  lime  as  to  make  it  combine 
anci  "fix"  the  fenilizing  properties  of  vegetable 
manure,  for  many  years.  We  know  too  it  acts 
mechanically  as  well  as  chemically,  and  this  com- 
bined action  will  explain  the  paradox — that  whilst 
it  loosens  a  stiff  soil  it  will  give  compactness  and 
stiffness  to  a  sandy  one ;  and  it  is  the  best  remedy, 
next  to  horizontal  ploughing,  for  lands  disposed 
to  wash.  Its  action  also,  is  very  different,  applied 
in  its  caustic  state,  or  after  a  long  period  of  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  They  become  indeed 
almost  distinct  substances,  and  this  will  in  some 
degree  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  experi- 
ments made  with  lime.  As  quick  lime,  it  should 
never  be  applied  directly  to  the  soil,  unless  where 
there  is  obviously  an  excels  of  woody  fibre,  or 
where  undecayed  roots  abound.  But  made  into 
a  compost  by  mixing  alternate  layers  of  sod,  or 
rich  earth  abounding  in  vegetable  matter — or  with 
leaves  from  the  woods  and  unrotied  straw,  it  will 
soon  decompose  them,  and  prepare  a  rich  repast 
of  food  for  our  wheat  or  corn,  if  thus  spread  and 
incorporated  with  the  soil  where  they  grow. 
Should  any  of  our  farmers  have  "killed"  their 
land  by  the  caustic  lime,  or  by  an  over-dose  of  it 
in  its  mildest  state,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
plough  in  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure,  and  I  wiU 
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insure  them  for  the  Bucceediog  crop.  But  prudent 
physicians  administer  light  doses  ^uitl  they  become 
acquainted^'  with  the  constitution  ot'tiicir  patients ; 
and  until  we  become  belter  acc^udioicd  with  the 
constitution  of  our  soil,  I  would  advise  my  brother 
iarmers,  to  give  the  lime  in  broken  dosesj  and 
never  to  forget  that  lime  alone  cannot  work  mira- 
cles ;  but  its  use  must  be  combined  with  the  ma- 
pure  from  our  stables  and  barn-yard,  and  that  thus 
pombined,  in  many  soils,  it  will  double  the  product 
over  that  manured  alone. 

1  should  have  remarked,  in  connexion  with  your 
second  inquiry,  my  beliel'  that  lime  acts  most 
promptly  in  all  chestnut  lands,  and  such  lands 
might  soon  be  doubled  in  their  value.  This  is  the 
common  growth  in  the  neighborhood  ofSpringfield, 
and  though  limestone  makes  its  appearance  every 
where,  i  suspect  the  soil  is  very  deficient  in  the 
calcareous  principle — Indeed  we  find  this  to  be  the 
case  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Lexington, 
jn  the  soil  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  rock,  by 
Mr.  Graham,  and  sent  to  Mr.  RufEn  lor  analysis, 
which  proved  it  to  be  totally  deficient ;  and  this 
|ie  showed  was  the  case,  by  analyzing  the  soil  in 
different  portions  of  our  valley.  But  m  addition. 
Professor  Rogers  says — **  In  my  former  report,  I 
attempted  to  remove  the  mistaken  impression,  that 
the  land  of  limestone  regions  is  already  sufficiently 
imbued  with  calcareous  matter,  by  appealing  to  the 
results  of  analysis ;  and  I  would  now  repeat  the 
pbservattons  then  made,  as  having  been  confirmed 
by  further  examination."*  And  this  deficiency 
pan  be  supplied  both  by  lime  and  by  that  sub- 
stance so  well  known  in  this  county  as  marl. 
Neither  can  farmers  err  in  applying  lime  wher- 
ever the  sorrel  grows,  or  the  plant  called  cinquc- 
fbil,  (or  silk-lee,)  and  the  calcareous  principle 
in  ashes  will  produce  a  like  good  ellect.  To  Euch 
as  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  calcareous  ma- 
nures generally,  and  their  good  effects,  I  would 
refer  to  an  essay  on  the  eubjcct,  by  the  able  editor 
of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

But  I  fear  I  am  becoming  tiresome,  and  if  you 
think  so,  administer  this  as  1  would  lime — in  bro- 
jcen  doses.  In  concluding  however,  1  must  re- 
inark  that  "  there  cannot  be  any  fact  in  practical 
agriculture  more  clearly  proved,  than  the  beneficial 
action  of  lime  upon  the  soil  of  limestone  regions, 
such  as  our  valley." 

Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

RoBT.  R.  Barton. 
To  C.  C.  Baldwin^  Esq. 


REPORT    OF  TH£  COMMITTED  ON   SWINB. 

From  tlie  American  Fanner. 

To  the  New  York  Slate  jfgricultiiral  Society, 

Until  recently,  very  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  breeds  of  our  farm  stock ;  and  pigs 
being  considered  an  inferior  species  of  domestic 
animals,  have  been  the  last  to  en^ai^e  the  atten- 
lion  of  the  farmer ;  and  even  at  the  present  day 
in  many  districts  of  our  country,  the  old  unprofit- 
able kinds  of  this  animal  continue  to  prevail. 

•  Should  any  still  doubt  this  deficiency  of  calcareous 

Srinciple  in  our  soil,  let  him  take  a  fair  specimen  to 
le  very  intelligent  and  obliging  Professor  ot  Chemistry 
in  Washington  College,  cind  his  doubts  will  soon  be 
l^iQOted. 


Indeed,  systematic  breeding,  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove the  form  and  value  of  the  animal,  may  be 
said  to  have  hardly  commenced  among  us,  ihe  im- 
provements which  arc  perceptible,  being  rather 
the  fruits  of  European  than  American  skill. 

A  common  error  in  this  country,  has  been  to  re- 
gard more  the  size  of  the  animal,  than  its  symmetry 
or  trood  points  ;  to  estimate  a  breed  according  to  the 
great  weight  which  it  could  be  made  to  attain — 
rather  than  the  profit  with  which  it  would  be  fatted 
to  the  hands  of  the  butchers — the  most  material 
point  to  larmer.  But  experience  is  teaching  us 
a  sew  lesson  on  this  head.  Butchers  now  judge 
of  an  animal,  not  according  to  its  gross  weight, 
but  according  to  the  good  points,  or  most  valuable 
meat,  which  it  carries.  Breeders  have  learned  to 
prefer  those  which,  with  a  given  quantity  of  food, 
will  lay  on  the  most  meat ;  and  the  consumer 
has  learned,  too,  that  meat  that  shows  the  most 
solid  fat,  is  neither  the  most  healthy,  the  most 
savory,  nor  the  most  economical.  It  is  the  due 
admixture  of  fat  and  lean,  or  the  prevalence  of 
what  is  termed  fat-lean — such  as  is  seen  in  the 
Devonshire  ox  and  the  South  Down  sheep — that 
gives  the  greatest  value  to  the  butcher's  meat. 

It  was  lately  remarked  by  an  eminent  breeder 
of  England,  Mr.  Gray,  at  an  agricultural  dinner, 
that  he  could  leed  on  an  acre  of  land,  a  greater 
number  of  pounds  of  mutton,  in  carcasses  from  18 
to  20  lbs.  per  quarter  than  in  carcasses  from  28  to  30 
lbs.  per  quarter;  and  that  a  quarter  of  mutton  from 
a  sheep  of  18  to  20  lbs.  weight  per  qr.  is  worth 
more  in  proportion  than  from  a  sheep  of  30  lbs. 
per  quarter;  and  that  consequently,  the  advantage 
is  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  carcasses.  And  he 
assigned  this,  amoni;  other  reasons,  that  in  case  of 
drought  of  scarciiy,  a  small  animal  can  collect  as 
much  Ibod  as  a  larixtr  one,  and  having  a  smaller 
carcass  it  derives  more  advantage  from  it ;  that 
whilst  the  lartrer  is  lo.-^inir  in  condiiion,  the  smaller 
one,  if  not  improviii<r,  is  remaining  stationary ; 
and  when  the  period  arrives  at  which  an  abun- 
dance of  food  can  be  obtained,  it  almost  immedi- 
ately reassuroes  its  position,  and  is  fit  to  go  to 
market  sooner  than  the  larger  animal. 

These  remarks  are  found  to  hold  good  io  regard 
to  swine,  as  well  as  sheep.  The  same  quantum 
of  food  that  will  give  600  pounds  to  hojrs  of  a  very 
large  breed,  will  fatten  two  hogs  of  300  pounds 
each:  and  the  meat  of  the  latter,  though  not  so 
far,  will  be  of  the  better  quality.  This,  and  other 
considerations,  have  given  to  what  is  termed  the 
Berkshires,  a  decided  superiority  both  in  England 
and  America,  over  most  other  breeds. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  breed 
among  us,  was  stated  in  the  report  upon  swine, 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  society.  Since 
that  time,  the  demand  for  this  breed  of  pigs,  from 
almost  every  state  in  the  union,  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  prices,  in  some  cases,  have  almost 
exceeded  credulity.  Two  hundred  and  fifty,  three 
hundred,  and  even  five  hundred  dollars  a  pair, 
have  been  paid  for  them.  Nor  have  they  been 
found  deficient  in  weight,  when  they  have  had 
t'me  to  mature  their  growth.  They  have  been 
fattened  to  weigh  five,  six,  and  seven  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  one  was  brought  to  this  market  IsBt 
week,from  Fulton  county,eighteen  months  old,pur' 
chased  of  Judge.  Buel  a  little  more  than  one  year 
ago,  which  weighed,  when  dressed,  633  lbs.  tho 
carcass  of  which  sold  in  the  market  at  about  $56. 
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Bui  il  is  not  the  great  weight  which  tliis  breed 
of  hogs  are  brought  lo,  that  gives  ihein  iheir  great 
iniriiisic  value.  They  are  docile,  quiet,  come  lo 
early  roaturiry,  have  but  linle  oUal,  <rive  a  large 
and  excellent  hara,  one  ofihe  most  valuable  part?, 
sweet,  sound  and  high  flavored  pork,  and  is  be- 
lieved, make  as  great,  ifnot  greater  returns  (or  the 
food  consumed,  than  any  other  breed  amonirst  ue. 
It  is  a  matter  ol'  congratulation  to  the  admirer 
ofthia  bread  ol'hogs,  that  Mr.  Lossing  of  this  city 
has  recently  imported  three  animals  of  this  breed 
carefully  pelecled  by  Mr.  Hawes,  in  England. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  preventihe  necessity  ol'breed- 
ing  in-and-in,  and  thus  preserve  to  us  the  breed 
ID  its  purity. 

In  corroboration  of  the  liiuh  opinion  entertained 
of  this  breed  of  hogs,  I  will  slate,  that  Col.  Wil- 
liams, a  spirited  and  wealthy  genileman,  residing 
on  Long-Island,  desirous  of  procuring  a  superior 
breed  of  hogs,   wrote  to  his  friend  and  agent  at 
Liverpool,  to  procure  for  him,  without  regard  to 
price,  six  pigs  of  the  best  breed  in  England,  and 
lo  take  time  and  satisfy  himself  before  purchasing. 
Afler diligent  inquiry,  his  friend   finally  settled  on 
the   fierkfihire,  as   being  considered,  taking  all 
things  into  view,  the  best  and  most  approved  breed, 
and  purchased  seven,  four  males  and  three  lemales, 
being  the  entire  litter,  (the  owner  relusing  to  sell 
a   part,)   and    forwarding   them   to   New- York, 
where  they  arrived  in  October  last.    One  ol'  the 
male  pigs  will  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  oi" 
this  committe  in  the  spring,  which  will  no  still 
iurther  to  keep  the  breed  from  degenerating. 

There  are  other  good  breeds  of  hogs  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  each  of  which  have  their 
advocates  and  admirers,  such  as  the  Bed.'brd  or 
Woburn,  Mackey,  Leicesterp,  Mocho,  China,  By- 
Geld  and  Grass-breed,  as  they  are  termed. 

Much  Joss  has  been  sustained]  by  our  farmers, 
in  not  keeping  up  the  purity  ol'  Mood,  when  pos- 
sessed :  the  importance  of  which  has  been  too 
little  regarded,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  it, 
the  good  quahties  were  lost,  either  by  breed  nig  in- 
and-in,  or  by  crossing  with  inferior  animals. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  hogs  for  breeding,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  male  should  be  small 
beaded,  deep  and  broad  in  the  chest,  the  chine 
rather  arched,  the  ribs  and  barrel  well  rounded, 
and  the  hams  falling  full  dov/n  nearly  to  the  hock. 
He  should  also  be  more  compact  in  his  tbrm,  and 
rather  smaller  than  the  females,  for  if  she  be 
coarse,  her  progeny  will  be  improved  in  form  and 
flesh  by  the  cross,  and  the  more  roomy  she  is,  the 
better  chance  will  she  afford  of  producing  a  large 
and  healthy  litter.  Respecting  her  make,  no  other 
observation  need  be  made  than  to  choose  her  of  a 
deep  and  capacious  body  with  a  good  appearance, 
and  belonging  to  as  good  a  race  as  can  be  found. 
The  boar  should  be  well  fed,  and  when  young, 
used  sparingly*  The  sow  should  al^o  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  so  as  to  support  her  od'spring,  but 
should  not  be  made  too  fat ;  ioT  if  in  very  high 
order  she  will  probably  bring  but  a  weak  and  in- 
difierent  litter  of  pigs.  She  should  not  be  allowed 
lo  farrow  in  the  winter,  as  the  young  are  then  ex- 
tremely tender,  and  of  all  animals  the  least  able  to 
endure  cold,  and  thrive  with  great  difliculty.  The 
months  of  March  and  the  first  of  x\  pril  for  the  sprin  jr, 
and  the  months  of  August  and  September,  for  the  fall 
litters,  are  therefore  to  be  preferred  for  larrowing. 
When  the  breeders  posses?  a  good  kind  of  ptock, 


they  are  too  apt  to  follow  it  up,  by  breeding  what 
is  ternu  d  '•  in-and-in"  with  the  same  family:  a 
practice  which  is  well  known  cannot  be  successful- 
ly persevered  in,  for  they  will  become  bad  fieeders, 
grow  delicate,  liall  off  in  size,  and  almost  entirely 
give  up  breeding;  and  should  they  casually  have 
a  litter,  the  pigs  will  be  small,  weak,  and  die  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  are  born. 

It  not  unfrequentiy  happens,  that  a  young  sow 
\yiil  devour  her  young ;  she  should  iherelbre,  be 
carefully  watched,  and  well  fed,  when  about  to 
farrow :  which  may  be  known  by  her  carrying 
straw  In  her  mouth,  about  to  Ibrm  her  bed.  It  is 
a  good  precaution  to  sponge  the  backs  of  the  pigs 
ini mediately  after  they  are  born,  with  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  aloes,  in  luke-warm  water,  as  its  bitter 
taste  will  prevent  her  from  destroying  them  ;  care 
should  also  be  taken  before  farrowing  to  separate 
her  from  other  hogs.  She  should  have  a  dry  and 
warm  place,  and  be  provided  with  a  good  supply 
of  straw  cut  short,  to  prevent  the  pigs  from  getting 
entangled,  in  which  case  she  is  apt  to  lay  on  and 
kill  them.  To  protect  the  pigs,  an  open  frame  or 
strong  rail  on  each  side  of  her,  elevated  a  few  in- 
ches Irom  the  ground,  under  which  the  pigs  may 
run,  has  been  recommended.  Eight  or  ten  dayg 
after  farrowing,  the  sow  may  be  allowed  to  leave 
her  stye  lor  a  short  time  every  day,  and  when  the 
pigs  acquire  a  little  strength,  they  may  accompany 
her.  A  grass  field  is  the  best  place,  for  the  her- 
bage improves  the  sow's  milk  ;  the  pigs  grow  fas- 
ter as  well  as  more  healthy,  and  the  stye  is  render- 
ed more  sweet  by  their  absence.  If  the  brood  be 
numerous,  they  should  be  lessened,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  sow,  to  eight  or  at  most  lo  nine ;  though 
from  ten  to  thirteen  have  been  brought  up  in  per- 
fect order,  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  mo- 
ther. In  such  cases,  however,  she  should  be  a 
strong  and  healthy  animal,  as  well  as  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  the  most  nutritious  food. 
During  the  whole  period  of  her  nursing,  the  offals 
of  the  kitchen,  or  dairy  wash  wiiTi  ship  stuffs, 
ground  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  or  corn,  mixed  and 
given  luke-warm,  morning  and  evening,  and  with 
a  little  Indian  meal  or  peas  and  barley  ground  and 
mixed,  or  something  equally  nutritious. 

The  young  pigs,  while  sucklers,  should  not  be 
left  wholly  to  the  nourishment  offered  by  the  sow, 
but  should  be  furnished,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
with  skim-milk,  or  buttermilk-whey  or  pot  liquor, 
made  lukewarm,  and  having  a  little  meal,  shorts 
and  boiled  roots,  mixed  up  with  it;  or  if  this  be 
thought  too  troublesome,  skim-milk,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  meal  may  be  lefl  constantly  for  them, 
in  a  part  of  the  stye  to  which  the  sow  cannot 
have  access.  In  six  or  seven  weeks,  they  will 
generally  weigh  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds 
and  be  strong  enough  to  wean.  AAer  weaning, 
they  should  not  only  be  kept  dry  and  clean,  but 
regularly  fed. 

The  importance  of  the  value  of  swine,  with  re- 
gard to  the  consuming  of  the  refuse  or  coarse  grain 
olthe  farm,  and  production  of  manure,  is  too  well 
known  to  the  farmer  to  require  further  notice. 

PiiTs  that  come  in  March,  and  are  intended  to 
be  killed  in  December,  should  be  well  fed  with  the 
wash  of  the  kitchen  and  dairy,  from  the  time  of 
weaning,  and  have  a  run  in  good  clover  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  as  soon  as  peas  will 
answer,  a  small  quantity  added  to  their  leed  daily 
and  the  quantity  increaped  as  they  increase  in  size; 
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B8  feeding  aod  fattening  ho^  exclusively  on  corn, 
at  the  present  high  prices,  it  is  evident  to  eveiy 
one,  would  be  a  losing  and  ruinous  concern.  It 
is  therefore  recommended,  that  as  soon  as  the  har- 
vesting of  potatoes  commences,  the  hogs  should 
be  confined  and  fed  with  boiled  or  steamed  pota- 
toes, with  a  few  pumpkins,  beets  or  carrots ;  and 
peas,  oats  and  buckwheat,  ground  together,  should 
be  well 'mixed,  when  hot,  and  fed  lukewarm,  regr. 
ularly  three  times  per  day.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cloy  their  appetites,  by  feeding 
more  than  they  will  eat  at  each  time  and  as  they 
advance,  it  is  recommended  to  feed  them  a  little  at 
a  time,  several  times  in  the  day.  To  keep  them 
easy  and  quiet,  much  depends  on  regularity,  for 
they  keep  much  better  time  than  many  are  aware 

of. 

To  harden  and  give  solidity  to  their  flesh,  about 
two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  their  slaughtering, 
they  should  be  plentifully  fed  with  corn  and  pure 
water,  but  it  would  be  more  economical  to  liave 
the  corn  reduced  to  meal,  and  if  convenient  made 
ioto  mush  pudding,  adding  a  little  salt  by  way  of 
relish.  A  small  quantity  of  fine  charcoal  thrown 
into  their  pens  occasionally,  and  a  small  quantity 
&[  sulphur,  roiied  with  the  food,  will  add  much  to 
their  health. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  one  bushel  of  grain 
ground  and  cooked,  will  go  nearly  as  far  as  two 
in  its  whole  state.  The  above  remarks  will  apply 
equaUy  well  to  grown  hogs. 

March  pigs,  well  fattened,  weighing  from  200 

to  250  pounds,  and  killed  in  December,  will  com- 

.mand  in  this  market  the  highest  price ;  4)ut  for 

..consumption  on  the  farm,  an  older  and  larger  hog 

is  recommended,  say  from  300  to  400  pounds. 

Hogs  treated  as  above,  if  of  a  good  breed,  will 
jrequire  from  six  to  eight  weeks  to  fatten  them  suf- 
ficiently for  slaughtering. 

C.  N.  Bbment  Oiairman, 


APPLICATION.  OF  MANURES,  AND  T^EIR  EF- 
FECTS.     8H£;EP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Orange,  December  I7th,  1839. 

Jdy  few  contributions  to  the  Register,  have  been 
upon  the  subject  of  manures,  and  my  plan  of  en- 
deavoring to  fertilize  therewith  a  much  worn  farm. 
The  making  of  manures  and  their  application,  I 
acknowledge  to  be  my  hobby ;  and  one  I  delight 
to  ride.  Therefore  permit  me  to  give  you  my  pro- 
ceedings in  this  important  branch  of  the  farmer's 
avocation  during  the  present  year. 

In  Januarjr  last,  all  themanuise  that  was  oT  the 
proper  descnption  was  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to 
the  wheat.  About  the  middle  of  March,  the  farm- 
pen  manure,  which  was  composed  of  straw,  corn- 
stalks, weeds,  leaves,  and  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle,  not  being  sufficiently  decomposed  to  admit 
of  turning  in  with  the  plough  properly,  was  heap- 
ed; giving  lime  to  the  heap  as  the  work  progressed, 
which  soon  reduced  it  to  the  proper  consistency, 
and  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  manure ; 
this  was  given  to  the  corn  land.  The  ashes  col- 
lected, with  plaster  in  the  ffroportion  of  two  parts 
ashes  and  one  of  plaster,  was  applied  to  our  old 
meadows,  at  about  four  bushels  to  the  acre;  the 
meadow  previously  scarified  by  a  heavy  harrow, 


the  teeth  of  which  made  sharp  and  curved  at  the 
points ;  this  produced  a  heavy  crop.  At  present 
the  ground  being  sufficiently  firm,  from  the  few 
days  of  freezing  weather,  all  the  manure  collected 
since  the  spring  is  now  being  applied  to  the  wheat, 
except  a  sufficiency  of  the  most  thoroughly  rotted, 
for  the  garden.  This  being  preferred,  as  the  germs 
of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  &c.,  are  destroyed  by  the 
heat  necessary  to  reduce  vegetable  matter  to  muck. 
The  result  of  my  applications  of  leaves  from  the 
woods  turned  in,  is  very  satisfactory.  And  the 
grand  result  of  my  hobby  is,  "  the  gathering  of 
two  ears  of  com,  from  land,  which  before  I  mounted 
my  hobby,  only  produced  one." 

Though  this  branch  of  husbandry  receives  much 
attention,  there  arc  others  affording  me  great  plea- 
sure and  equal  profit,  viz :  in  1834  I  purchased  30 
sheep  at  10s.  6d.— is  $52  50.  By  referring  to  my 
sheep  account,  I  find  sales  of  wool  at  40  cents  per 
pound,  independent  of  mutton  and  lambs  c^n* 
sumed,  net  proceeds  to  credit  of  sheep  $262  70. 
Number  of  sheep  counted  to-day  40.  The  sheep 
when  purchased  were  of  no  particular  breed,  and 
very  indifferent ;  instead  of  selling  my  lambs  at 
$2  to  the  butcher,  I  select  the  best  lor  breeders, 
thereby  always  having  a  young  flock,  and  dispo- 
sing ot  the  old  when  mutton  at  $4,  besides  gain- 
ing the  yearly  fleece,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
price  of  the  lambs.  My  flock  at  present  is  half 
Bakewell,  which  I  prefer,  in  consequence  of  their 
fattening  qualities,  length  of  wool  and  heavy  fleece. 

My  sheep  have  not  had  a  bushel  of  grain,  and 
no  fodder  except  when  snow  prevents  their  getting 
grass.  Their  pasture  is  frequently  changed  ;  salt 
twice  a  week,  reserving  the  best  blue  grass  pas- 
ture, into  which  they  are  turned  about  tne  12th  of 
December;  their  shelter  is  a  pine  thicket.  I  never 
pen  them,  though  their  manure  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  do  so,  yet  I  believe  it  injurious,  and  they 
would  more  probably  be  stolen. 

J.  R.  SPOTSWOOD, 


REELING  SILK. 

Frotn  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Sodetf. 

The  ease  with  which  the  operation  of  reeling 
silk  may  be  performed  is  not  generally  known ;  in* 
deed,  it  is  known  to  none  but  those  who  have 
tried  their  hand  at  it,  and  many  even  of  them 
have  got  out  of  patience  before  discovering  it. 
We  have  heard  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
facility  with  which  persons  who  never  either  reeled 
or  saw  it  done.  An  aged  gentleman  related  to  us  a 
few  months  since,  the  following :  He  had  con- 
structed a  Piedmontese  reel  from  the  drawing  and 
description  in  the  Silk  Journal,  and  placed  it  in  a 
back  room  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  trial.  He 
had  carefully  studied  all  the  directions  for  the  ope- 
ration, and  prepared  himself  to  carry  them  out  lit- 
erally;  after  some  difficulty  he  had  caught  the  fibres 
of  as  many  cocoons  as  he  wished  to  combine  in  a 
thread,  had  got  the  two  threads  passed  through  the 
eyes  of  the  plate,  and  even  passed  them  around 
each  other  twenty  times,  as  directed,  before  passing 
them  through  the  guides  of  the  traversing  bar  on  to 
the  bars  of  the  reel.  At  last  all  this  was  ready.  He 
looked  at  the  cocoons,  at  the  threads,  wound 
around  each  other,  and  at  the  reel,  with  doubt  and 
hesitation.  *^  It  will  not  do,''  said  he, "  surely  those 
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threads  wound  around  each  other  in  that  manner 
cannot  pass  Irccly — they  must  break  wkh  a  very 
•light  turn  of  the  reel.'^    He  at  last  ventured  to 
touch  the  crank  gently — the  thread  passed  freely, 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  turn  a  little  faster,  when 
it  passed  off  still  more  freely.    Thus  encouraged, 
he  turned  the  reel  faster  and  faster,  increasing  by 
gentle  degrees,  till  he  put  it  upon  full  speed  ;  and 
the  faster  be  turned,  the  more  freely  the  thread  pas- 
sed, and  the  more  easily  the  cocoons  unwound.  He 
was  so  delighted  with  his  experiment,  that  he  cal- 
led in  his  family  to  witness  his  success — lor  he  had 
made  the  experiment  in  private,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  observers,  in  case  of 
failure.    He  then  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  one 
of  his  family,  and  reeled  a  skein  of  raw  silk 
according  to  directions,  and  sent  it  to  a   neigh- 
boring city,  where  there  was  a  person,  a  (breigner, 
who  was  considered  a  good  judge  of  raw  silk. 
The  silk  was  shown  to  him,  and  he  pronounced  it 
Jialian  raw  silk  of  excellent  quality,  and  insisted 
that  the  skein  exhibited,  was  reeled  in  Italy,  and 
could  not  have  been  reeled  in  this  country.    Af- 
ter, however,  he  was  assured  that  it  had  been  pro- 
duced here,  and  he  was  requested  to  point  out  any 
fault    it  might  exhibit,  he  discovered    that  the 
thread  was  occasionally  hose.    That  is,  there  were 
■pots  occasionally,  in  which  the  fibres  remained  un- 
connected by  the  adhesion  of  the  gum.    No  sooner 
was  this  ^ult  pointed  out  than  the  cause  flashed 
upon  the  old  gentleman's  mind  instantly.    It  was 
this.  During  the  process  the  reel  had  been  stopped 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  exhaus- 
ted cocoons,  &c.  and  when  it  was  recommenced, 
he  had  omitted  to  wet  the  fibres  below  their  junc- 
tion at  the  crossing.    The  fibres  ai  ihe  point  had 
of  course  not  been  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and 
had  become  dry ;  therefore,  when  they  passed  up 
and  through  the  crossing,  they  of  course  did  not 
remain  aJherf'nt,  and  hence  the  thread  in  the 
skein  presented  those  spots  of  k)06e  or  inadherent 
fibres — the  perfection  of  raw  silk  requiring  the 
several  fibres  to  be  closely  united  by  their  gum  in- 
to a  cylindrical  thread.    It  was  a  valuable  lesson  to 
the  old  gentleman,  although  the  trifling  imperfec- 
tion his  silk  presented  in  this  respect,  would  scarcely 
have  been  noticed  by  the  manufacturer;  for  there 
is  not  one  skein  of  the  best  Italian  silk  in  a  hundred 
that  is  entirely  free  from  that  fault. 

This  anecdote,  which  is  literally  true,  ought  to 
encourage  others  to  reel  silk.  The  old  gentle- 
man is  not  a  mechanic,  and  yet  made  the  reel 
with  his  own  hands.  This  shows  how  simple  the 
Piedmontef  e  reel  is,  and  how  easily  it  may  be  made 
by  persom  at  a  distance  from  places  where  they 
are  kept  for  sale. 

Another  gentleman,  who  had  obtained  one  of 
the  iron  Piedmontese  reels  that  are  made  in  this 
city,  informs  us  that  he  is  now  usino  it,  and  that 
he  is  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  the  reel- 
ers,  who  never  before  saw  a  reel,  nor  the  operation 
of  reeling,  perform  with  it. 

Another  gentleman,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  made 
a  reel  himself,  of  wood,  though  he  is  a  worker  in 
metal,  of  a  construction  diflerent  from  the  Pied- 
montese, but  which  produces  similar  results ;  with 
which  he  is  also  reeling  his  cocoons,  and  has  pro- 
duced some  beautiful  silk. 

We  could  go  on  and  fill  our  Journal  with  simi- 
lar anecdotes  and  instances  of  success  in  reeling 
•ilk,  by  penoos  who  had  never  before  seen  the  op- 


eration performed.  But  we  deem  the  above  suffi- 
cient. We  coQld  give  our  own  experience,  but  this 
has  been  done  an  hundred  times.  When  we  learnt 
to  reel,  wo  bad  not  the  lights  of  the  present  time  to 
guide  us.  Nearly  all  the  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject were  in  French  and  Italian,  which  we  did  not 
read.  But  we  found  in  Rees^  Cyclopedia,  a  descrip- 
tion— a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  Piedomtese  reeh 
We  employed  a  mechanic  to  make  one  with  vari- 
ations of  our  own  suggestion.  With  this  reel  we 
began,  encountering  all  the  difliculties  without  any 
guide  by  which  we  could  avoid  them  ;  and  yet  in 
one  week  we  were  able  to  reel  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility, and  produced  as  good  an  article  as  we  have 
since  seen  li*om  any  country.  When  the  Congress 
Manual  was  published,  we  examined  its  directions 
for  reeling—compiled,  as  is  well  known,  fVom  the 
best  European  authorities — and  we  were  able  to 
make  man;yr  important  corrections  in  our  own  prac-^ 
tice— principally  relating,  however,  to  speed  in  reel- 
ing. We  therefore,  have  our  own  experience  ar 
well  as  that  of  others  for  authority  for  saying,  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  capacity  and  application 
can  learn  to  reel  in  one  week's  lime,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  article.  It  will  of  course  require  prac- 
tice to  enable  them  to  reel  fast,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
reel  as  much  silk  in  a  day  us  an  experienced  reeler 
can ;  but  it  does  not  require  as  much  even  of  this  ar 
it  does  for  the  performance  of  many  kinds  of  every 
day  work.  For  example.  A  young  woman  can 
learn  to  perform  a  full  day's  work  at  reeling  silk 
in  half  the  time  it  would  require  to  learn  to  do  a 
full  day's  work  at  spinning  cotton  or  flax. 

It  is  a  common  remark  by  persons  who  are  go- 
ing to  raise  silk,  that  they  intend  to  sell  their  co- 
coons; and  one  of  the  most  common  questions 
asked  of  usis— **will  there  be  a  market  for  cocoons 
next  season  ?"  Nearly  everv  body  contemplate 
selling  their  cocoons-  Now  this  is  wrong.  The 
producer  of  cocoons  should  also  reel  them  for 
many  cogent  reasons—^/,  that  he  may  obtain  the 
profits  of  reeling,  which  he  will  find  are  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  those  of  producing  the  cocoons. 
The  highest  price  of  a  bushel  of  the  best  cocoons 
is  86.  This  bushel  of  cocoons  if  properly  reeled, 
will  produce  a  pound  and  a  half  of  raw  silk  of  best 
quality,  worth  $6  to  ^S  per  pound.  But  suppose 
it  only  worth  %5  a  pound,  there  will  be  $2  50  for 
reeling  the  bushel  of  cocoons.  The  reeling  will 
furnish  excellent  employment  for  the  females  of 
his  family,  slave  or  free  >  or  if  he  have  none,  or 
does  not  choose  to  employ  them  thus,  for  some 
neighboring  lemale  less  Ibriunately  situated  than 
himselfl  Secondly ^  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Cocoons  are  very  bulky,  25  to  30 
pounds  filling  a  barrel.  If  they  are  to  be  trans- 
ported to  any  distance,  the  expense  will  be  very 
great.  They  are  also  liable  to  accidents  in  trans- 
portation, such  as  indentation,  which  ruins  them 
!br  reeling ;  putrelaction  from  confinement  in  close 
barrels,  boxes,  kc.  While  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting the  raw  silk  is  comparatively  nothing.  A 
barrel  of  cocoons  will  be  reduced,  in  weightj  to 
jihree  and  three-fourths  of  a  pound;  and  in  bulk 
to  the  size  of  a  half  gallon  measure,  or  even  less;^ 
so  that  the  raw  silk  of  a  hundred  and  filly  barrels 
of  cocoons  may  be  packed  in  a  single  flour  barrel. 
These  are  reasons  which  we  should  suppose 
would  induce  all  pensons  to  reel  their  own  cocoons. 

But,  say  many  persons  indeed,  the   reeling  of 
silk  is  too  nice  and  difiicult  an  operation  fcr  our 
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blacks  to  perform — we  do  not  want  ihe  trouble  of 
it  We  have  showed  above  that  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  reel  as  is  ima(;ined.  It  is  to  be  sure  an  art, 
and  the  perfection  of*  its  products  requires  nicety 
and  some  degree  of  skill ;  but  all  of  which  m  easily 
acquired  by  any  ordinary  capacity,  ft  is  not  the 
real  difficulties  of  reelini?  that  prevent  any  one 
from  reeling ;  but  the  imaginary  ones.  Let  any 
one  determine  that  he  will  reel^  and  he  shall  reel^ 
and  that  two  in  a  time  of  apprenticeship  that  will 
astonish  even  himself. 

There  are  some  rules  to  be  observed  in  reeling 
that  we  may  as  well  lay  down  here  while  on  the 
subject.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  books, 
but  80  mixed  up  wiln  other  matter  that  they  es- 
cape attention. 

1st.  The  cocoons  of  each  particular  crop  should 
be  kept  by  themselves.  Several  parcels  should 
not  be  mixed  together ;  so  that  the  age  of  all  the 
cocoons  of  one  parcel  may  be  the  same ;  for  co- 
coons of  different  ages  require  water  of  different 
temperatures. 

2d.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  the  reeler 
roust  select  her  cocoons,  putting  the  best  in  one 
basket,  second  best  in  another,  and  the  balance  in 
a  third. 

3d.  She  must  have  clear  rain  or  river  water, 
and  it  is  best,  if  it  be  river  water,  that  it  be  placed 
over  night  to  settle  its  sandy  panicles. 

4th.  She  must  acquire  a  knowleiige  of  the  tem- 
perature required  by  different  cocoons,  so  that  she 
will  instantly  know  whether  the  water  be  too  hot 
or  too  cold.  There  is  no  circumstance  that  causes 
«o  much  bad  silk  as  a  want  of  this  knowledge,  or 
*carele6sness  in  applying  it.  If  the  water  be  too 
hot,  the  silk  comes  off  in  burs  or  ganglion?,  and 
when  this  is  discovered,  the  cocoons  already  in  the 
water  are  injured  by  the  extraction  of  the  ffura, 
and  the  silk  is  thereby  rendered  uneven  and  knotty. 
If  the  water  be  too  t'ool,  the  cocoons  will  rise  up  to 
the  plate,  and  the  fibres  be  broken.  This  is  not 
xlifficult  to  learn. 

5lh.  She  should  always  know  how  long  the 
cocoons  have  been  produced,  that  is,  how  old 
they  arc ;  and  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
cured,  whether  baked,  steamed,  or  cured  in  ihe  sun, 
as  all  these  require  water  of  difl'erent  temperatures. 
Very  old  cocoons  require  water  nearly  boilinir, 
while  those  just  produced  and  not  cured  requiring 
U  little  more  than  milk-warm.  Baked  cocoons  of 
whatever  age  require  water  nearly  boiling,  while 
Weamed  cocoons  require  it  of  a  temperature  accor- 
ding to  their  age,  and  generally  a  little  higher  than 
those  cured  in  the  sun. 

6th.  Of  whatever  size  the  thread  is  to  be,  she 
must  keep  the  number  of  cocoons  regularly  the 
eame,  or  as  near  it  as  possible.  If  she  is  to  produce 
thread  of  eight  to  ten  fibres,  she  must  begin  with 
ten  cocoons  to  each  thread,  and  keep  that  number 
as  steadily  running  as  possible.  She  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  the  exact  number,  but  she  will  never 
be  obliged  to  allow  them  to  vary  more  than  two, 
so  that  the  thread  will  be  called  "  eiijht  to  ten 
fibre."  This  is  regular  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

7th.  After  stopping  the  reel  for  any  purpose,  she 
timst  wet  the  thread  thoroutrlilv  where  it  crosses, 
and  thence  down  to  the  hnsin,  by  pprinklinijr  it 
with  hot  water  Irom  the  basin,  before  she  begins 


fast  as  it  becomes  foul — two  or  three  times  a  day, 
when  sieadiiy  at  work. 

9th.  While  the  reel  is  going  she  must  keep  her 
attention  stea<lily  upon  the  cocoons  in  the  basin,  so 
that  when  one  is  exhausted  or  breaks  she  may 
have  another  ready  to  be  added. 

10th.  The  reel  must  be  turned  as  rapidly  as  the 
cocoons  will  unwind,  so  that  as  little  gum  as  pos- 
sible may  be  left  in  the  water. 

11th.  The  person  turning  the  reel  must  keep  his 
eye  upon  the  thread  between  the  traversing  bar 
and  the  bars  of  the  reel,  so  that  he  may  see  aod 
brush  off  any  motes  that  may  appear  on  it. 

12th.  Bear  in  mind  that  care  and  skill  in  reeJing 
will  make  the  silk  worth  two  or  three  dollars  a 
pound  more  than  that  produced  by  a  careless  reeler 
— therefore,  that  the  careful  reeler  gets  one  dollar 
a  pound  lor  her  mdustry,  and  two  dollars  (br  care- 
fulness. 6.  B.  S. 


SEARCH  FOR  CALCARCOUS  MANURES. 


again. 


8ih.  She  must  change  the  water  in  the  basin  as 


From  the  Maine  Fanner. 

The  subject  of  calcareous  manures,  although 
somewhat  understood  and  prized  in  former  years, 
has  become  more  systematically  understood  on 
account  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  action  be- 
injT  more  fully  developed  by  the  researches  of 
Ruffin,  the  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 
The  publication  of  his  work  containing  as  it  does  a 
full  code  of  the  principles  which  should  govern 
the  application  of  lime,  whether  cotnt^ined  with 
clay  in  the  form  of  marl,  or  combined  with 
other  materials,  was  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  agriculture,  and  every  farmer  who 
makes  the  latest  pretensions  to  skill  in  his  prefess- 
ion,  or  has  the  least  desire  to  be  enlightened  or  to 
receive  benefits  fi-om  the  experience  of  others, 
should  read  the  work. 

The  Kennebec  County  Agricultural  Society  pro- 
cured a  number  of  them  to  be  distributed  in  pre- 
miums, as  they  did  not  arrive  quite  in  season  they 
were  not  offered  last  spring  but  will  be  the  ensuing 
year.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  suggest  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Society  to  procure  more  of  them, 
and  not  only  the  trustees  of  this  but  every  other 
a<rricultural  society  in  the  union.  They  cannot 
dispose  of  their  funds  in  a  better  manner. 

A  five  dollar  bill  will  procure  ten  of  them.  And 
one  of  them  bestowed  in  the  form  of  premium,  is 
worth  more,  and  will  do  much  more  good  and  be 
of  more  lasting  benefit,  than  the  whole  five  dollar^ 
given  in  cash. 

But  to  our  subject.  Chemical  analysis  proves 
that  lime,  either  as  a  corrector  of  acids  in  the  soil, 
as  an  improver  of  the  texture  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  is  put,  or  as  a  pabulum  or  food  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  plants,  is  almost  constantly  active  in  the 
process  of  vegetation;  and  an  active  and  healthy 
vegetation  is  Ihe  farmer's  "sheet  anchor" — the 
Inundation  of  his  posterity  and  wealth.  How  ne- 
cessary then  it  is  that  he  enquire  into  this  branch 
of  his  business,  and  look  about  him  for  a  source 
and  a  supply  of  this  mineral.  Wherever  there 
are  limestone  formations — or,  in  more  common 
ianrruat^*,  wherever  there  is  lime  rock,  you  will 
often  firul  either  a  few  inches  immediately  above 
the  rock,  or  on  one  side,  a  dark  colored  layer  of 
earth  resting  immediately  in  contact  with  the  rock 
and  varying  in  thickness.    This  is  produced  by  a 
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tlisiate^ratioD  oT  the  rock,  and  is  made  of  a  mix- 
tura  of  carbonate  of  lime,  agd  aleo  f^tate  of  lime, 
or  in  other  words  lime  united  with  the  vegetating 
brinciple  of  the  soil  and  other  matters  of  different 
kinds.    Our  observing  old  friend,  Major  Wood  of 
this  town,  once  brought  us  a  quantity  of  this  from 
St.  Albans,  in  this  state,  which  was  rich,  in  lime, 
fled  the  other  day  he  brought  us  a  half  a  bushel 
by  the  Way  of  specimen,  which  he  collected  not  a 
stone's  threw  from  his  own  door.    Much  of  thiil 
eontains  not  less  than^e«n  per  cent  of  <iarbonate 
of  lime.    Now  here  is  a  substance  containing  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  promote  fertility  in  soils 
that  are  lacking  in  these  mattei^.    All  that  is  wan- 
ting is  a  little  exprience  in  the  mode  of  applying, 
as  It  regards  quantity,  and  sort  of  soil  and  crop. 
No  doubt  there  are  millions  and  millions  of  loads, 
sleeping  undisturbed,  in  situations  near  where  it  is 
much  needed.    A  liitle  search  will  discover  it, 
and  a  little  exertion  will  get  it  oin,  and  a  little  ex- 
perience leach  how  to  use  it,  and  aH  these  little 
items  of  knowledge  will  be  of  vast  service  to  the 
farmer  who  puts  them  into  active  operation. 


COMPARATIVK  VIEW  OF  THE  PBOFITS  ARI- 
SIVO  FROM  THE  CULTURE  OF  CORN  AND 
THB   CULTURE  OF  SILK   ON   PoOR    SOILS. 

For  the  Paraenf'  Register. 

In  the  Farmers'  Register  (vol.  vii.  p.  699.)  Dr. 
Perrine,  after  having  avowed  his  belief  in  "  tfu  ftt- 
ness*^  of  the  southern  states  for  the  culture  of  silk, 
uses  the  (bllowing  language :  **  but  this  belief  is  not 
founded  on  the  faUe  hypothesis,  that  this  new 
branch  of  rural  industry  will  yield  greater  profits 
than  an  equal  amount  of  labor  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  corn  or  of  cotton.  Yet 
this  belief  is  based  on  the  undisputed  facts  that 
this  new  industry  will  occupy  the  poorest  soils 
and  the  feeblest  persons,  which  and  who  cannot 
be  profitably  devoted  to  the  culture  of  any  old  sta- 
ple of  agriculture." 

Now,  while  I  avow  a  determined  and  firm  oppo- 
shion  to  all  humbug  statements,  if  the  hypothesis 
that  the  culture  of  silk  will  yield  greater  profits 
than  the  same  aitioant  of  labor  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  corn  or  cotton  (when  poor 
wm'Is  are  brought  under  cultivation  in  i)oth  capes) 
can  be  proved  to  be  fiilsSf  for  one,  1  shall  aban- 
don the  culture  of  silk,  and  advise  others  to  do  the 
same.  But  let  U^  see  how  the  matter  stands, 
taking  "  undisputed  facts'*'^  to  form  a  basis  for  our 
estimates.  1  live  in  a  region  where  corn  is  culti- 
vated to  considerable  extent  on  soils  that  yield  10 
to  12  bushels  per  acre,  and  none  wfll  pretend  that 
this  culture,  taking  11  bushels  of  com  per  acre  as 
the  average  of  the  crops,  will  pay  a  profit  of  more 
than  92  per  acre ;  and  if  it  does  even  that,  it  must 
be  under  a  system  of  the  most  pinching  economy. 
From  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cultivators  of  such 
soils  in  com,  if  hired  labor  were  their  dependence, 
could  not  live,  and  consequently  they  must  emi- 
grate, or  sell  their  poor  lands ,  and  turn  speculators 
Or  traders,  and  thud  destmy  the  proper  balance  of 
society,  by  adding  to  a  class  already  too  numerous. 

No.  \. 

i  mea,  3  boys;  and  3  women,  may  cul- 
tivmte  100  acres  of  poor  land*  bxti 


produce  1100  bushels  of  corn,  from 
which  320  bushels  must  be  deducted, 
for  the  support  of  4  horses  and  9  faf- 
borers ;  780  bushels  the  remnant  le/{ 
for  market,  at  70  cents  per  bushel     - 

Deduct  as  follows : 

Hire  of  3  roeo  and  clothing 
and  animal  food 

Hire  of  3  women  and  cloth- 
ing and  animal  foo^d 

Hire  of  3  boys  andf  bfothing 
and  animal  food       - 


WMOfI 


8210  00 
185  Otf 
136  00 


8480  00^ 


V, 


Net  profit  (.without  charge  fo^  Black- 
smith's bill,) 866  (Xi 

From  the  foregoing  statem^bt  it  appeal  that  66 
cents  per  acre,  instead  of  82,  would  be  the  proffiH 
realized  from  voor  soils  cultivated  In  com,  and  that 
this  is  near  the  truth,  may  be  inferred  from  thtf 
fact  that  such  lands,  in  this  region,  reiKt  for  60  Iji' 
80  cents  the  cultivated  acre. 

No.  i, 

8  men,  3  boys,  and  3  wontienj  may  culti- 
vate 30  acres  of  moms  multicaulis,  and' 
with  the  a^lstance  of  8160  expeiided' 
for  hel|^,  rear  2,000,000  of  silk  Worms^ 
which  will  produce  400  pounds  of  reel- 
ed eH)k,  worth    ....        82000  fiS 

And  200  pounds  of  floss  and  waste  iilk       100  00 


Deduct  as  follows : 

Interest  on  cocoonery     *  -  87^  00" 

Hire  of  9  laborers  as  in  No.  1.  480  OO' 

Bread  for  9  laborers           -  100  00 

Corn  for  two  horses           -  70  00 

9  months  interest  on  8160'  6  76 

Transient  labor         -        •  160  00" 


82100  66^ 


88fl75 


Net  profit        81218  W 

This  may  be  a  "false  hypothesis,"  but  if  so,  it 
rests  mainly  cm  the  admitted  facts  of  Dr.  P.,  via.,* 
1.  that  200  pounds  of  leaves  produce  one  pound' 
of  reefed  silk  ;  and  2.  that  one  acre  of  poor  soil, 
planted  in  morus  multicaulis  will  yield  8209 pounds 
of  leaves,  or  16  pounds  of  reeled  silk. 

In  the  last  statement  I  have  made  no  charge  for 
reeling  the  cocOons,  because,  I  know  that  it  may,, 
be  done  by  the  3  women,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  men  and  boys.  There  is  do  difficulty  about 
the  art  of  reeling  that  may  jaoi  be  overcome  by 
any  woman  capable  of  learning  to  spin  cotton  or 
yarn,  with  a  few  days  suitable  mstructioh,  arrd  twc^' 
or  three  months  practice.  But  if  81  pet^  16.  b0 
paid  for  reeling  the  silk,  we  shall  still  hare  a  net 
profit  of  8818  from  30  acres  of  podr  soil,  oir  ratbe^ 
more  than  #27*  per  acre. 

Stafford  county ,  Fa.,  Jan.  1840. 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  have  metdef  the'  prtf^ 
duct  of  80  acres,  80  pounds  of  reeled  silk,  less  tbaif 
the  estimate  of  Dr.  P.,  which  would  a^  fno  WWi0 
net  profit. 
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COONBBY    OF   THE    POTOMAC   BILKAKDAO- 
AL   COHPANV. 


.  t 

^ 

ISSSif  1 

§   1      Wind. 

Remarlo. 

June.  10  71 

gj  77  y.  w. 

C|e»r. 

"      11  R4 

87  82  Variable. 

Do. 

"     12  71 

as  75      Do. 

Rain  with  thunder  In  the 
mDmlr.g.  clear  in  the 

evening. 

■■      13  63 

90  74   N.  W. 

Clear  iatliemDniiDS.  rain 

in  tlie  eveping  with 
high  wind,  thunder  and 
vivid  lightning.  Billj- 
worms     spinning    ap- 

thunder  itOTm.  do  not 
killsilk-wormeasiome 
have  imagined. 

"     14  T 

68  es  W.  E. 

Bain. 

'*      16  67 

76  68       N. 

Clear. 

"     16  6! 

70  72   N.  W. 

Da.  Two -crop  silk -worms 
hatched  on    the    lOlh, 

inc.  Mean  temperature 
of^this  age.  7e< 

'•     ir  6! 

SI  TO    S.  E. 

Clear. 

"     1S6S 

78  76    S.  W. 

thunder. 

■■     19  64 

SB  71  Variable 

Clear. 

•'     &HW 

ao  71    8.  W. 

Do. 

"    81 6e 

SS  B3      Do. 

Do.  Two-crop  silk-worms 
hatched  on  the  10th 
accomplished  the  Snd 
moulting.  Mean  tem- 
perature of  thia  age,  73° 

"     S2  7 

82  73   N.  W. 

Clear. 

•■     23  6 

76  71     Cnlm. 

Do. 

'■    |24  8 

73  71  Variable 

Cloudy   with   occanonal 

showers. 
Transient  clouds. 

"     26  6- 

75  731   Calm 

"     MB 

78  73      Do. 

Cloudy. 

"     W« 

76  74   8.   W. 

Cloudy   with   occasional 

"     18  n 

82  76   H.  W. 

Clear.  Two- crop  silk- 
worms hatched  on  the 
lOIh.  accomplished  the 
Srd  moulting.  Mean 
temperature  of  tbie  age. 

"     29  6 

82  90       N. 

Clear.' 

"     BO  6 

86  flO  Variable 

Do. 

Jolr     16S 

82  78    8.  E. 

Ditto.  Two-crop  silk- 
worms' eggs  of  lasa. 

in  March,  and  expoaed 
on  26th  June,  hatched 
to  day. 

■  "       3  66 

78  n   3.  W. 

"       3  6 

S6  78  Variable. 

Clear  in  the  morning,  in 
theeveningcloudywith 
thunder  and  lightning. 

"     4  6a 

78  71        N. 

Clear.  Two-crop  worms 
hatched  10th  June,  ac- 

complished     the      4th 

moulting,  and  entered 

on  the  Slh  ag--.    M^an 

74'. 

•■       6  61 

7B  71       N. 

Cl«ar. 

^ 

i 

i 

i 

1 

Wind. 

Rmark,. 

1839  [i5 

1 

July.                            H. 

Clear. 

S.  W. 

Kecenlly  deposited  eggs 

Bilt-worm3,hatched  this 

morning. 

I'ariable. 

Clear  Jn  the  morning,  in 

the  evening  cloudy  with 

thunder. 

Calm. 

Clear. 

loanable. 

Clear  in  the  morniDg.  in 

theeveningcloudywith 

thunder. 

N.  E. 

Clear, 

N.  W. 

Do. 

Calm. 

Do. 

P.  W. 

Cloudy  wilh  rain. 

Variable. 

DenMrogintheuuHiiing, 
rain  with  thunder  in  the 

evening. 

Calm. 

Clear. 

N. 

Rain  in  the  morning,  clear 

in  the  evening. 

S.  E. 

Clear. 

do 

Do. 

S.  W. 

Cloudy  all  day,  eod  rain 
in  the  evening. 

••                             do. 

Clear  in  the  moroiDf;,  rain. 

with  thunder  in  the  e- 

vening. 

do. 

Do.               do. 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

Variable 

Clear  in  the  morning ;  in 

the  evening  rain,  with 

Ihunder. 

do. 

Do.               do. 

do. 

Clear.      Two-crap   silk- 

vrerm)  hatched  on  the 

lat   July,   rommenced 

spinning. 

N.  E. 

Clear. 

Variable 

Cloudy  with  thunder  and 

occasional  showers. 

8.  E. 

Do.               do. 

Calm. 

Clear. 

Variable 

Clear   in    the    morning. 

thunder   storm    in  tbe 

evening. 

Aog.                        N.  W. 

Clear. 

N.  E. 

Cloudy  with  copiowrtin. 

N. 

Cloudy. 

Transient    clouds.    8ilk- 

S.  E. 

worms  of  five  varieUea 

spinning   in  handsome 
style. 

do. 

Cloudy.      Eggs  of  two- 

crop  silk,  laid  28th  July, 

hatched. 

Variable 

Cloudy. 

Thunder  with  nio  in  tbe 

do. 

evening. 

N. 

Clear. 

do. 

Do. 

8.  W. 

Do. 

Clear   In    the    morning. 

thunder  storm   in  the 

evening. 

N. 

Clear. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Transient     cloudi     with 

thunder. 

" 

y.  w. 

Rain  all  day. 
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19 


1839  ,q 


Aug, 


«« 


17 

18 
19 

««     !20 
«     l2l 

t 

22 


<c 
«< 
•c 
•< 
«« 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Sept. 


28 
29 
30 
31 
1 


61 

62 
62 
64 
64 

66 


70 
64 
70 
72 
72 


5?  eg 
75  72 


75 


72 


7674 
76,72 


Wind, 


Remarks. 


76 


77 


70 


74 


.<     ' 

i 

««        I 
•«       i 

«(    I 

«« 
<« 
«( 
« 


72 
5S 
&S 
52 
53 
2|56 
356 
60 
64 


4 
5 
6 
7 


66 
76 


'  8|78 
I  9|78 
.1072 
,1160 
12  53 
'13I56 
'M!51 


77  73 

82'80 


86 
83 
SS 


82 
82 
80 


76;70 
62*61 
62;60 
73:70 
73,69 
7372 
7370 
67162 
75:72 
78,74 
88  84 


N.  W. 

do. 

Variable 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 
Calm. 
S.  W. 
Variable 

do. 


78 
84 
76 
74 


78 
82 
74 
70 


<( 
«« 

4« 


«< 

«( 
(( 


;i3;66 

16,62 
il7|62 

18172 
,19j64 

120  68 
'2l|6d 

22  68 

23  68 

24  68 
,25  68 
26  64 

52 
54 
44 

54 


,27 
128 
i29 

130 


63i64 
66,64 
68  64 

72,70 
76172 
76^72 

7472 
74,70 
78,74 
78,76 
78i76 
7876 
75,72 
78,76 
78  7€ 
74 
60 
66 


76 
62 
68 

70 


60 


do. 
N.  E. 
do. 
N.  W. 

N. 
Cairo. 
8.  E. 
N.  E. 
S.  E. 
do. 
S. 
do. 
do. 
N, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
N.  E. 

S. 

do. 

do. 

Variable. 

Calm. 

do. 

do. 

S.  W. 

do. 

N. 

S. 

N.  W. 

N. 

do. 

S. 

N.  W. 


Transient  clouds  with  oc- 

casional  sbowera. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.      ^         do. 
Cloudy  with  thunder  and 

freq^uent  showers. 
Transient    clouds     with 

thunder  and  occasional 

showers. 
Do.  do. 

Clear. 
Do: 
Do. 
Clear  in  the  rooming,  in 

the  evening  rain  wilh 

thttader* 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Do. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cloudy* 
Do. 
Do. 

Transient  clouds. 
Do. 

Do.,  with  showers. 
Transient  clouds. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Transient  clouds. 
Clear. 
Clear,  and  white  frost  in 

the  valliee. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 

Transient. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
White  froflit  on  the  hills 

and  rallies. 
Clear. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fnnnere*  Regifter. 

Silk-worms  of  several  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  raeotioned  in  the  foregoing  record,  commenced 
hatching  on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  continued  hatch- 
ing in  smull  parcels  daily  until  the  10th.  They 
were  very  healthy,  and  reached  maturity  about 
the  32nd  day ;  the  time  which  Dandolo  assigns  as 
the  natural  period.  The  cocoons  were  firm  and 
neatly  formed,  but  were  about  25  per  cent,  lighter 
than  those  produced  by  the  same  varieties  in 
June,  which  were  three  days  later  in  coming  to 
maturity.  The  cause  of  this  diH'ereuce  in  the 
weight  of  cocoons,  1  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  it 
was  certainly  not  caused  by  neglect  of  the  late 
rearing,  for  they  had  the  hiost  attention  and  were 
fed  as  well,  and  cleaned  with  more  ret^ilariiy.  It 
IS  evident  tiowever,  that  these  facts  do  ^lot  agree 


with  a  theory  found  in  the  Chinese  treatise,  which 
is  becoming  quite  popular  in  this  country,  viz : 
**  that  the  longer  the  worms  remain  in  the  cater- 
pillar state,  the  less  will  be  their  production  of 
siJk."  In  the  treatise  alluded  to  at  page  116,  we 
find  the  following  language:  *'  Pood  must  be  given 
to  the  silk-worms  without  fail  during  the  day  and 
night.  If  the  repasts  are  multiplied,  it  will  neces- 
sarily result  that  they  will  soon  arrive  at  maturi- 
ty ;  but  if  their  meals  are  rare,  and  not  numerous, 
they  will  attain  their  growth  slowly.  When  the 
silk-worms  attain  maturity  in  25  days,  one  frame 
or  hurdle  will  furnish  25  ounces  of  silk.  If  in  29 
days  only  20  ounces  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the 
time  be  one  month,  or  forty  days,  one  hurdle  will 
liirnish  but  10  ounces  of  silk.  Those  persons  who 
teed  silk- worms  ought  to  endeavor  not  to  sllsep. 
Laziness  has  serious  inconveniences^  Now, 
while  I  have  no  apology  for  negligence,  and  free- 
ly admit  that  indolent  and  careless  persons  are  not 
likely  to  make  as  good  cocoons  as  the  industrious 
and  careful,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  this 
theory  does  not  agree  with  facts  as  they  have  been 
drawn  from  my  experiments.  I  have  conducted 
twelve  rearings  of  silk- worms  in  four  successive 
seasons,  and  of  the  cocoons  of  the  two-crop  worm 
formed  between  the  25ih  and  SOih  day,  from  700 
to  800  were  required  to  weigh  a  pound ;  and  of 
cocoons  formed  from  the  30th  to  35ih  day,  350  to 
400  weigh  a  pound.  The  cocoons  of  other  varie- 
ties also,  were  found  50  per  cent,  lighter  than  those 
formed  uller  the  32nd  day. 

Feeding  with  wet  leaves. — The  prevailing  opi- 
nion lor  centuries  has  been,  that  wet  leaves  are  in- 
jurious to  silk-worms.  The  Chinese  among  va- 
rious things  which  silk-worms  *<  do  not  like,*^  men- 
tion wet  leaves.  From  recent  developemenis  how- 
ever, it  is  highly  probable,  that  experience  will  ere 
leng  show  conclusively  that  this  opinion,  venera- 
ble lor  its  antiquity  as  well  as  the  respectable  wri- 
ters who  support  it,  is  a  bugbear  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  deserves  to  be  classed  with  other  hoary- 
headed  traditions  which  have  for  centuries  been 
propped  up  by  authority.  Some  months  ago,  ex- 
periments tending  to  show  that  wet  leaves  do  no 
harm,  had  t>ecome  so  numerous  in  Connecticut, 
that  the  editor  of  the  *  Silk  Culturist^  says  "  the  no- 
tion that  wet  leaves  are  injurious  to  the  worms,  is 
now  generally  exploded."  Besides  these,  three 
quite  decisive  experiments  made  in  Virginia  have 
been  reported,*  to  which  may  be  added  three  of 
my  own,  one  made  in  1838,  and  two  in  1839.  I 
cannot  discover  that  feeding  with  wet  leaves  does 
any  injury.  It  is  certainly  not  the  cause  of  the 
tripes  J  lor  I  have  for  two  seasons  found  more  of 
that  disease  among  worms  fed  exclusively  on  dry 
leaves.  The  disease  called  the  tripes,  is  nothing 
but  suffocation  caused  by  a  neglect  of  cleanliness^ 
or  a  confined  atmosphere  surcharged  with  carbon* 
ic  acid  gas.  The  efficacy  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  pre- 
venting this  disease,  has  long  been  known,  and  is 
doubtless  owing  to  its  absorption  of  carbonic  acid, 
by  which  the  atmosphere  is  kept  near  its  natural 
state,  or  in  that  condition,  most  suitable  for  tho 
respiration  of  animals.  In  cocooneries,  especially 
when  large  rearings  of  silk-wornis  are  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  very  free  circulation  to 
prevent  the  atmosphere  becoming  surcharged  with 
this  deleterious  gas. 


By  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Carter  and  T.  S.  Plpasanti. 
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"77^  rispiraiion  of  animah  is  another  source  of 
pwrbonic  aeid. — On  coofining  an  animal  in  a  given 
portion  of  atpospberjc  air,  over  lime-water,  this 
produotioa  of  cart^onic  acid  ie  evinced  by  a  pre- 
pipitation.  The  ^ame  efjfect  is  also  produce/}  more 
^markably  io  oipygen  ^as.  The  production  of 
parbooic  acid  by  respiration  Aiay  be  proved  also  by 
blowing  the  air  from  the  lunojs,  with  the  aid  of  a 
quill,  through  lime-water,  which  will  iipmediatrly 
ffrow  milky.  The  carbonic  acid,  thus  added  to 
uie  air,  unfits  it  lor  supporting  life,  not  merely  by 
yiA^jnipfiing  the  proportion  of  o^^ygen  gas,  but 
appafent{y  by  exerting  a  positively  noxious  efl'ect. 
fienc^  a  given  quantity  ol'  air  will  support  an  an- 
jnial  much  longer  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  re- 
moved as  fast  as  it  is  fprmed,  than  when  sufFered 
io  remain  in  a  state  of  ipixture.  Ii  has  been  (bund 
ilhatan  atmosphere  cOpsisting  of  oxygen  gas  and 
parbonic  acid,  is  fatal  to  animals,  though  it  should 
poDtaio  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the 
air  we  commonly  brpathe.^'  The  natural  consti- 
tution of  the  thep  Atmosphere,  and  a  climate  suit- 
ed to  its  nature  is  the  bent  lor  the  sill; -worms,  and 
for  all  other  aiiimals.  (See  Henry's  B^lements  of 
Chemistry  article  "Carbonic  Acid,"  and  Farmers' 
Itegister,  vol.  6,  p,  6^.) 

I  will  close  this  communication  by  pommenting 
pn  the  following,  and  perhaps  soriiie  other  state- 

SentB,  in  JQr.  Perrine's  letter  in  the  last  JJo.  of  the 
egister:  ^'J^utsir,  fqr  the  sake  of  the  sopthern 
states  themselves,  I  should  prefer  a  ipuch  lower 
valuation  of  thp  leaves  ;  and  I   hope  that  you 

J'  ourself  tyiJI  poon  oemonstate  that  you  can  make 
;4  net  profit  per  acre,  per  annum,  by  selling  on 
the  trees  their  leaves  at  12^  cents  per  100  lbs ;  i.  e, 
ifiOQ  pounds  of  leaves  from  an  acre  of  the  poor- 
est soilsJ^  How  ap  acre  of  land  planted  wiih 
mulberry  and  enclosed,  and  cultivated  tpo,  can 
furnish  9i  net  profit,  or  indeed  any  profit,  I  am 
unable  to  perceive ;  anil  all  who  believe  that  this 
estimate  comes  neafthp  truth,  wjll  of  copr^e  aban- 
ijon  the  culture  of  silk.  1  venture  to  as&ert,  that 
tiot  one  person  pap  be  (014 nd  in  Virginia,  willing 
to  expend  84  annually  on  an  acre  of  landi  for  the 
prospiect  of  baying  the  same  apiount  returned  by 
a  purchase  of  mulberrv  leaves,  ^ut  let  us  see 
how  thjs  view  qf  the  eiibject  looks,  when  contrast- 
ed witt)  pr,  P'0.  admission  in  a  fprn^er  letter,  that 
200  P<)i|n<)8  Q^  leaves  are  sufficient  to  produce  one 
pound  pf^  reeledfsilk.  The  product  pf  3,200  pounds 
of  leav^,or  f<  one  acre  of  the  poorest  soi!,"  would 
pe  16  poundfi  or  feeJed  silk. 
10  pounds  of  raw  silk  at  B?.  8B0  00 

Deduct  for  rearing  wornts  $|6.  reeling 
cocoons  816,  and  ctiltiv^tioii  ^4         36  00 

Net  product  844  00 

We  recently  gold  a  small  parcel  of  reeled  silk  in 
Philadelphia  (the  reeling  not  done  in  the  best 
•tyle,)  at  8^  P^f  pound  ;  and  that  the  charges  al- 
lowed for  "common  culture"  and  other  labor  are 
Umple,  will  ppt  be  questioned  by  per8Qn$  having 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business.  The  op- 
poieni  of  ti^e  culture  of  silk  need  take  no  higher 
ground  tl^^n  that  assumed  by  l)r.  Porrine.  De- 
moDttrate  that  it  is  true,  and  }his  **  humbvg  "  will 
die.  I  believe  it  is  usual  Iri  some  parts  of  Virgin- 
ia to  fent  land  for  one-thirci  part  of  the  ffross  pro- 
duct, (the  tenant  performing  all  the  labor,)  and  if 
^hit  plan  were  adopted  with  a  mulberry  plantation, 
lhc|earet  (8,200  pounds)  would  commn^only  fur- 


nish  the  landlord  5|  pounds  of  reeled  »ilk,  worth 
(the  expense  of  reeling  being  deducted,)  8^1  83. 
At  that  price,  the  leaves  would  not  be  high, 
making  Dr.  P.'s  admission,  that  200  pounds  t)f 
leaves  make  a  pound  of  silk,  the  basis  of  one  cuir 
ti  vat  ion..  The  owners  of  mulberry  plantations 
would  of  course  llirnish  a  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  worms. 

In  another  pnrt  of  Dr.  Perrine's  letter,  we  have 
the  (olio wing  language :  **  But  take  my  estimate 
of  25  pounds  of  reeled  silk  per  acre,  and  then 
5,000.Ck)0  pounds  q{  reeled  silk,  will  require  but 
200,000  acres  of  the  poorest  soils,  (and  yet  the 
poorest  soils  only,  produce  IBIbs.  reeled  silk  per 
acre,)  of  the  southern  states,  or  about  the  half  of 
one  per  cent,  olthe  super6cies  ol  Virginia.  How 
does  \\\U  agree  with  the  ofsumption  of  Judge 
Comstock,  that  85,000,000  of  moras  multicaulis, 
will  not  suffice  to  supply  the  little  slate  of  Connec- 
ticut, when  tested  by  the  doctrine  of  G.  B.  Smith, 
that  for  a  permanent  plantation  to  make  silk,  there 
should  be  only  2420  trees  upon  an  acre.  But  as 
the  latter  sijrned  the  estimate  of  the  convention  of 
51  pounds  of  reeled  silk  per  acre,  1ci?b  than  25,000,- 
000  of  morus  multicaulis  would  suffice  to  plant 
100,000  acres,  requisite  to  produce  the  5,000,000 
pounds  of  raw  silk." 

When  2420  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre,  100,- 
000  acres  would  required  242,000,000,  or  200,000 
acres,  484,000,000  ;  so  that  Dr.  P.'s  calculation  is 
wrong  in  one  view  to  the  amount  of217,000,000  and 
in  the  other,  459,000,000 ;  and  I  hold  (although 
not  a  speculator,)  that  five  times  the  last  named 
number  of  trees  will  be  requisite  to  make  (he 
United  Slates  a  pilk  growing  cotmtry,  on  an  ex- 
tensive 9cale.  There  is  extensive  delusion,*  on 
this  Fu>^ject  in  the  United  States,  and  I  regret  that 
one  claiming  to  be  a  friend  to  the  culture  of  leilk 
should  be  U8ing  his  influence  to  increase  it.  Why 
should  we  believe  that  the  production  of#ilk  in  the 
United  States  cannot  go  beyond  5,000,000  pounds 
annually  1 

In  1800  the  United  States  exported  16,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  France, 
800,000  pounds :  in  1833  the  export  to  Great  Bri- 
tain had  reached  237,000.000  pounds,  and  that  to 
France,  1,713,000;  besides  this,  in  1833,  the 
United  States  exported  domestic  manufactories  of 
cotton,  as  follows : 

Valued  at. 

To  the  East  Indies  -  -  836,000 

"  China        -  -      .     -  -      213,000 

"  Mexico  -  -  -  900,000 

"  the  Central    Republic,  Columbia, 

Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili      •  1,383,567 

82,532,567 
And  yet,  as  late  as  18^  it  was  asserted  confi- 
dently by  many,  that  Americans  could  not  compete 
with  foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ;  that 
cotton  manufactories  in  the  United  States  mifyht 
maintain  a  sickly  existence  for  a  few  years,  but 
that  they  would  ultimately  fail,  and  involve  their 
projectors  in  pecuniary  ruin.  Such  will  be  thp 
progrpsa  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  meet  with  oppositiot^ 
and  ridicule  for  several  years  to  come,  and  when 

*  Many  are  makinc;  their  calculations  to  feed  one  or 
two  millions  of  worms  in  1840,  who  have  not  trees 
enough  to  sustain  more  than  200,000.  ' 
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It  Bhall  be  going  on  successfully  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  union,  we  shall  still  hear  the  predic- 
tion of  failure.  "  You  may  hold  out  for  a  short 
period,  but  it  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  end  that 
you  cannot  compete  successfully  with  other  na- 
tions,^' and  long  after  this,  when  all  doubt  as  to  our 
ability  to  produce  and  manufacture  silk  profitably 
ahall  bci  removed,  it  will  be  said,  *<6oon  the  mar- 
kets of  the  woHd  will  be  overstocked,  and  the 
price  BO  low,  that  the  business  will  be  unprofi- 
table." LAYTOPr  y.  Atkins, 
Stafford  county j  Fa.,  Nov,  1839. 


rOOD   FOR   HOG8.      JERUSALEM    ARTICHOK1CS 
AND   GROUND  PEAS. 

From  Uie  MiteiMippi  Fanner. 

In  the  last  Farmer,  over  the  signature  of  'An 
Inquirer,*  the  attention  of  the  public  is  directed  to 
some  of  the  articles  which  may  he  raised  as  food 
lor  hogs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
iteiDB  in  farming;  and  I  would  gladly  see  the  ex- 
perience of  our  old  planters  on  the  subject,  given 
to  the  public.  To  be  able  t:o  raise  our  stocks  of 
hogs  in  good  order,  witltout  feeding  on  an  article 
costing  so  much  labor  as  corn,  is  certainly  a  great 
desideratum — yet  one  which  I  am  persuaded  could 
be  roeasureabiy  attained,  were  the  proper  atten- 
tion and  pains  given  to  the  subject.  It  is  merely 
fis /iinfs,  which  I  hope  mayelicict  moresailpfaciory 
communications,  that  I  propose  to  give  to  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Farmer  the  remarks  which  follow. 

One  of  the  cheapest  articles  which  can  be  raised 
as  food  for  hogs,  a  little  experience  has  proven  to 
me  to  be  the  common  ground  artichoke.    This 
sweet  and  nutritious  root  is  so  thrifty  in  our  cli- 
mate that  it  may  be  produced  abundantly  with  no 
other  (rouble  than  that  of  planting  it.     In<leed  so 
thrifty  and  hardy  is  it  known  to  be,  that  I  have 
heard  several  farmers  insist  that  it  yielded  better 
without,  than  with  cultivation.    It  may  be  propa- 
cated  either  by  the  seed  or  the  root,  though  by 
the  root  most  speedily  and  salelv;  oncaxmination 
of  one  of  the  roots,  it  will  be  found  covered  with 
germs,  or  *  eyes,'  and  from  each,  if  f  hnted  sepa- 
rately, there  will  spring  a  stalk.    1  ence  one  of 
the  roots  may  be  cut  into  a  great  nuntber  of  small 
pieces  for  planting;  and  from  the  rind  pared  off  by 
the  cook  when  the  vegetable  is  used  for  the  table, 
(where  It  is  very  fine)  the  plant  will  spring  as  well 
as  from  the  whole  root.     The  manner  of  produ- 
cing the  artichoke  which  1   would  it»commend — 
although  a  very  slovenly  one — is,  that  the  farmer 
would  plant  with  it  in  the  spring  the  corners  of 
his  fences  and  the  waste  spots  through  his  fields. 
By  this  means,  with  no  further  pains  whatever, 
except  (of  course)  to  keep  his  fields  closed,  there 
will  be  produced  by  the  fall,  when  he  opens  his 
farm  to  his  stock,  enough  of  these  roots  to  keep 
his  hogs  in  food  through  the  winter.    Nor  would 
there  be  a  necessity  for  replanting  in  the  succeed- 
hig  spring ;  for  though  hogs  are  remarkably  fond 
of  the  artichoke,  and  will  root  to  a  considerable 
depth  for  them,  yet  they  seldom  exterminate  them 
from  a  spot  on  which  they  have  once  taken  hold  ; 
and  the  young  plants  often  spring  up  on  the  suc- 
ceeding spring  afler  all  their  depredations,  thicker 
than  ever.    The  artichoke  is  so  productive  that 
Dearly  half  a  bushel  of  roots  may  sometimes  be 
gather^  from  a  single  stalk. 


Another  excellent  plant  for  hogs,  and  one  easily 
cultivated,  is  the  pindar  or  ^gouber  pea?  The 
yield  of  this  pea  is  most  astonishing:,  being  at  the 
rate  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  if  properly  cultivated.  A  venerable  and  ex- 
experienced  planter  of  Madison  county,  Maj.  Vick^ 
as  I  have  understood,  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  practising  what  cannot  be  an  excellent  sys- 
tem in  the  cuiiivation  of  this  plant.  He  plants  it 
with  his  com,  between  the  hills,  and  after  the  same 
cultivation,  leaves  it  untroubled  to  turn  his  hogs 
upon  in  the  fall.  The  advantages  which  I  con- 
ceive this  pea  to  possess  over  any  others,  are  these: 
it  is  more  productive ;  it  does  not  rot  on  the  ground 
(as  the  pea  forms  itself  on  a  stem  which  runs 
under  the  ground  ;)  and  what  is  of  «reat  moment 
to  many  ol  us  who  have  thin  lands,  the  rooting  of 
the  hogs  for  the  pea  turns  under  the  grass  and  the 
vines  which  make  a  fine  manure ;  besides  which, 
this  rooting  is  almost  as  good  as  the  fallowing  so 
much  esteemed  in  the  best  farming  sections  of  the 
worid,  and  leaves  the  ground  mellow  and  loose  and 
in  a  fine  state  for  the  succeeding  crop*  If  Maj. 
Vick  will  give  to  the  public  through  the  columns 
of  (he  Farmer,  the  results  of  his  experience,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  attention  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, would'  be  beneficially  directed  to  this  plant. 

I  have  also  heard  the  planting  of  slips  of  the 
yam  potato  in  the  same  manner  (with  corn)  spo- 
ken of;  and  it  doubtless  would  produce  many  of 
the  same  advantages,  as  it  is  known  that  few 
(growths  are  more  manuring,  on  being  turned  in, 
than  potato  vines. 

But  from  all  accounts,  1  have  no  doubt  by  far 
the  most  abundant  and  cheap  food  we  could  raise, 
not  only  for  hocrs  but  for  almost  every  other  kind 
of  stock  would  be  the  carrots.  It  is  said  to  suit 
best  a  light  sandy  soil,  as  do  neariy  all  the  esculent 
roots,  and  would  therefore  do  well  in  our  country. 
The  yield  has  been  known  to  be  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  two  hundred  is 
as  low  as  the  most  indifferent  soil  and  cultivation 
are  said  to  produce.  In  the  15th  vol.  of  ^The  Li- 
brary of  Entertaining  and  Useful  Knowledge,' 
published  at  Boston,  there  is  a  strung  recommen- 
mendation  of  this  vegetable,  from  which  1  make 
the  following  extract : 

'^Besides  their  use  as  human  food,  carrots  are  in 
some  places  grown  largely  for  the  consumption  of 
stock,  especially  for  horses.  It  is  afiirmed  that 
cattle,  which  have  once  tasted  them,  prefer  them  so 
much  to  turnips  as  With  difiiculty  to  be  made  to  re- 
turn lo  the  latter.  The  milk  of  cows  fed  on  carrots 
never  acquires  any  unpleasant  flavor,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  quantity  produced  is  increased. 
Calves  thrive  admirably,  and  bullocks  are  speedily 
fattened  on  this  food.  Carrots  are  equally  beneficial 
as  nourishment  for  sheep,  and  are  devoured 
with  avidity  by  swine.  In  the  short  space  of 
ten  days  a  lean  hog  was  fattened  by  these  roots, 
having  consumed  during  that  period  196  pounds. 
Its  fat  proved  very  fine,  white  and  firm,  and  did 
not  waste  in  the  dressing.  Horses  receiving  no 
other  sustenance,  perform  their  work  as  usual  with- 
out any  diminution  of  their  sleekness." 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  vast  productiveness 
and  nutritive  strength  of  the  carrot,  the  following 
from  the  same  anicle  is  also  added : 

*'At  Parlinffton  in  Yorkshire  the  stock  of  a  farm, 

consisting  of  20  work  horses,  four  bullocks,  and 

1  six  milch  cows,  were  led,  from  the  end  of  Septeni- 
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ber  to  the  beginning  of  May,  on  the  carrots  pro- 
'duced  from  three  acres  ofland.  The  animals,  du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  period,  lived  on  these  roots 
with  the  addition  of  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
hay ;  and  thirty  hogs  were  fattened  on  the  refuse  left 
by  the  cattle." 

.  Uow  immensely  are  we  behind  the  scientific 
farmers  of  the  older  parts  of  the  world  in  thrif\ 
and  and  economy !  and  how  dearly  are  we  paying 
for  our  neglect  of  these  things  I  Among  us  if  a 
farmer  were  asked  to  support  the  above  stock,  it' 
he  pursued  the  usual  course,  he  would  put  the 
three  acres  in  corn  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  cornfield  peas  or  pumpkins ;  and  with  good 
cropping  and  his  utmost  thriA,  the  produce  would 
scarcely  subsist  the  horses  alone  one-third  of  the 
above  time. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  articles  of  food 

lor  hogs  above  referred  to, are  (all  and  winter  fruits. 

Unless  they  are  gathered  and  preserved,  we,  will 

«till  be  without  a  cheap  food  durini;  the  spring  an<i 

summer.    To  supply  this  gap,  I  must  confess  1 

know  of  no  good  substitute  to  ihe  rye,  clover,  and 

grasses  of  ihe  North  ;  and  to  them  we  should  turn 

rOur  attention  us  speedily  ns  possible.    1  fear  the 

melons,  cyrolings,  &c.  suggested  by  'An  Inqui- 

/fer,'  could  not  be  produced  sufficiently  enrly  to 

>take  their  place  to  any  great  advantage.     J.  J. 


An  ice-house  filled  in  this  mamier  will  be  found 
when  opened  in  summer,  to  be  as  firm  as  a  rock, 
and  to  require  at  all  times  the  force  of  a  pick-axe 
to  break  it  up.  It  will  be  found  to  keep  three 
times  longer  than  the  common  method  of  fiiiing 
ice-houses,  and  is  more  suitable  for  being  received 
from  the  ice-house  for  use,  as  it  will  keep  three 
times  k>nger  when  exposed  to  the  air.  I  was  in- 
duced to  try  the  above  method,  on  account  of  our 
ice-house  being  placed  in  a  very  exposed  situation. 
The  sun  shines  from  rising  to  settmg  on  it,  and  it 
was  found  impossible,  beK^re  adopting  tltis  plan, 
to  keep  ice  above  a  year,  and  now  it  keeps  three 
years,  and  the  last  of  it  is  as  good  as  the  first. 


»Oir    FRMPARINa    ICE2    ASD    I'lLLiNG    Alf    ICB- 
HOUSEi,  so  AS  THB  ICE  MAY  KiSBP  FOR  TWO 
,PR  TtfLRKB  YDARS. 

Ftom  the  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Sir, — None  of  your  correspondents  having 
*]aid  before  us  the  proper  method  of  preserving  ice, 
80  as  to  keep  in  an  exposed  situation  through  the 
hot  months  of  summer,  for  one,  two  or  more  years 
as  may  be  required,  I  now  venture  to  do  so. 
Most  gardeners  who  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  up 
jce  annually  for  summer  use,  complain  of  its  mel- 
tting  away  too  rapidly.  This,  I  presume,  is  owing 
to  the  method  they  practise  to  preserve  it.  To  re- 
medy this  evil,  the  method  which  1  have  practised 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  with  the  most 
gatifying  success,  is  as  follows : 

Id  the  month  of  December  or  January,  when 

tbe  water-pools  are  frozen  to  a  sufficient  thickness. 

say  one  or  two  inches,  proceed  to  break  the  ice  in 

pieces,  and  draw  it  ofi  the  water  with  iron  hooks, 

conveying  it  to  the  ice-house  in  carts,  as  quick  as 

possible.  Before  throwing  it  into  the  house,  three 

or  four  men  should  be  employed  to  break  it  in 

smalt  pieces,  about  the  size  of  common  road 

metal.    Then  carr}*  it  into  the  house,  wfiere  two 

men  should  be  again  employed  in  pounding  it 

.almost  to  powder.    Lay^the  bottom  and  the  sides 

of  tlie  house  with  a  layer  of  wheat  straw  three  or 

iour  inches  thick.    AAer  there  are  about  two  feet 

of  ice  thus  pounded,  take  ten  pounds  of  salt,  and 

dissolve  in  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water.     When 

the  salt  is  sufficiently  dissolved,  pour  it  on  the  ice 

.through  a  common  garden  watering-pot;    thus 

going  on  regularly  every  two  feet  watering,  and 

laying  the  sides  with  straw,  till  the  house  is  filled, 

finishing  with  a  double  quantity  of  salt  water. 

Alter  it  has  been  in  eight  days  and  when  it  has 

^ubaided,  fill  up  closely  with  small  bundles  of  straw, 

10  exclude  nil  air  as  far  as  possible. 


StJUAR  VERSCS  COTTON. 


From  Uie  Baton  Rouge  Ctaeette. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  a  question  for 
some  time  past  with  our  planters,  and  one  which 
truly  deserves  attention,  whether  the  culture  of 
sugar  Can  be  carried  on  in  Louisiana  with  as  much 
profit  and  success  as  ihat  of  cotton.  The  opinion 
has  obtained  pretty  generally  throughout  the 
state  judging  from  the  remarks  of  planters  and 
other  sources,  that  the  crops  of  sugar  are  attended 
with  much  less  certainty,  and  the  profits  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  those  of  cotton ;  and  consequent- 
ly it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  large  sugar  plan* 
tation  converted  into  cotton  fields,  and  valuable 
sugar  houses  used  for  mere  storage,  or  allowed  to 
stand  idle. 

The  efiect  of  cases  of  this  nature  is  of  the  most 
prejudicial  kind  to  the  cane-growing  interests. 
Young  planters  are  by  this  means  deterred  lirom 
entering  into  this  species  of  business  from  the  fact 
of  seeing  others  leaving  it,  without  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  reason,  or  enquire  upon  the  subject. 
Such  we  think,  ere  long  will  regret  the  step. 

The  prospect  of  the  cotton  market  at  present  is 
any  thing  but  lavorable,  and  it  is  ever,  by  far, 
more  fluctuating  and  uncertain  than  that  of  sugar  j 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  crops  of 
many  plantations  this  year  should  sell  at  a  less 
rate  than  theactjai  cost  of  making  them,  and  es-* 
pecially  where  tliese  plantations  are  purchased 
upon  a  credit,  at  ten  per  cent  interest.  This  sink- 
ing condition,  then,  of  the  market,  should  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  those  already  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  lead  others  to  ex^ 
amine  into  the  subject. 

We  have  been  at  some  little  pains  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  the  comparative  profits  arising  from 
the  cultivation  of  these  two  great  staples ;  and  the 
results  so  far  appear  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
sugar  planter. 

An  acre  of  ground  which  will  produce  four  hun- 
dred and  filly  pounds  clean  cotton,  will  produce 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  be- 
sides the  usual  portion  of  syrup  and  molasses. 
This  we  have  been  informed  by  planters  whose 
fields  lie  side  by  side.  And  the  amount  of  labor 
required  (or  the  latter  is  no  greater  than  the  for- 
mer, lour  and  five  acres  being  the  average  quantity 
for  each  hand  to  tend.  What  arc  the  conclusions, 
then,  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts? — Theyaie, 
that  the  ratio  in  pounds  between  the  sugar  and 
cotton,  is  nearly  that  of  three  to  one,  or  that  the 
same  land  willl  yield  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  one 
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of  cotton.  Valuing  the  sugar  at  five  cents  arid  the 
cottoD  at  ten,  we  have  a  balance  in  I'avor  of  sugar 
ofone-fhirdj  not  considering  the  molasses,  which 
is  generally  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  th»3  cultivation.  Such  we  believe  would  be 
nearly  the  state  of  the  case  if  facts  were  obtained 
and  examined. 

A  not  her  circumstance  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
deserves  the  attention  ol'  the  planter :  that,  while 
the  cell  for  home  coosumption  is  continually  in- 
oreusing  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
planter  to  afford  supplies,  wHi  probably  continue 
to  diminish.  It  has  been  remacked  by  a  writer  in 
the  Beaton  Gourrier,  that  the  sugar  business  in  the 
British  West  Indies  cannot  thrive  under  t^he  new 
system  of  managing.  And  the  rigorous  measures 
obout  to  be  enforced  against  the  African  slave 
trade,  will  probably  enhance  the  price  of  slaves  in 
the  l^[>anish  Islands,  and  diminish  the  amount  of 
sugar  annually  made.  The  natural  increase  of 
slaves  io  Cuba  falls  far  short  of  the  demand,  on 
accoant  of  the  excessive  hard  labor  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  The  men  being  worked  during 
eigh  t  months  in  the  year,  twemy  hours  out  of  the 
twenty  (bur,  and  consequently  are  short-lived. 
Every  thing  then  seem  to  be  in  the  favor  of  the 
suffar  planter,  and  bids  him  take  courage. 

The  subject,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  poli- 
tical economy,  or  in  that  of  individual  interest, 
carries  with  it  a  strong  plea  (or  the  attention  and 
study  of  the  planter. 

Were  a  part  of  the  capitol  and  industry  at  pre- 
sent embarked  in  the  cotton  trade  transferred  to 
the  sugar  line,  the  simple  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand would  be  more  equal  io  its  influences,  in 
both  branches  of  trade  of  these  great  staples. 


ARTIFICIAL  DIYI8ION8  OF  THK  FARM. 

From  the  Famnn*  CabUiet. 

Fences  in  rural  economy  comprehend  in  general, 
every  sort  of  enclosure  that  is  employed  for  shelter 
— *or  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  lands  thus 
enclosed,  from  the  intrusion  of  cattle.  They  are 
of  dtffirent  kinds,  depending  on  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  soil,  situation,  the  kinds  of  materials 
at  hand  roost  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
convenience  with  which  they  may  be  obtained. 
l¥here  a  country  is  entirely  in  tillage,  it  is  of  less 
imponance  that  finrms  be  divided  by  artificial 
barriers ;  but  wherever  live  stock  is  kept,  this  is 
essential  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the  animals,  and 
to  the  profitable  occupation  of  the  groimds ;  and 
iosidee  the  purpose  of  retaining  and  separating 
animals  of  difierent  kinds  from  one  another.* 
i&wery  person  about  to  erect  a  fence  should  have 
special  regard  to  three  essential  points — durability, 
economy,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

"  Poor  fences  are  of  incalculable  mischief  to  the 
farmer."  They  are  frequently  the  means  of  dis- 
turbing that  good  neighborhood,  which  would, 
io  many  places,  otherwise  exist  without  interrup- 
tion, if  each  farmer  would  attend  to  having  his 
fences  well  and  substantially  made  and  kept  cou- 
staoUy  io  goo<l  order  and  repair.  Unless  fences 
are  nmde  sufficiently  high  and  strong,  there  can 
be  no  safety  to  the  crops — the  cattle,  selecting  the 

*  Low*s  Elemeiits. 


weakest  points  are  apt  to  break  over  them,  and' 
thereby  imbibe  vicious  habits. 

The  descriptions  of  fences  and  the  method  of 
their  construction,  depend  wholly  upon  the  soil, 
the  various  kinds  o\'  materials  at  hand  or  most 
readily  obtained.  There  are  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
fences  or  enclosures  used ;  the  log  fence,  the  post 
and  rail,  the  worm  or  zig-zag,  and  the  stone — 
which,  when  the  materials  are  on  the  ground,  and 
the  fence  is  properly  built,  is  by  all  means  the  most 
durable,  economical,  and  secure — the  ditch,  the 
paling,  and  the  live  hedge.  But  in  whatever 
manner,  and  of  whatever  materials  they  may  be 
constructed,  they  should  be  frequently  surveyed 
with  a  critical  eye,  and  all  defects  rectified  without 
the  least  delay. 

The  growing  and  alarming  scarcity  of  timber  in 
the  United  States,  renders  the  enclosute  of  farms 
a  ^erv  expensive  item.  It  therefore  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  farmer  to  preserve  his  fences,  now  in 
good  condition,  as  long  as  possible  in  that  state- 
— and,  io  the  construction  of  new  ones  tb  exercise 
economy,  by  having  them  erected,  of  whatever 
materials,  in  a  most  substantial  and  durable  man- 
ner. The  saving  of  a  few  dollars  in  the  outlay,  is 
only  apparent,  not  real.  We  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  extravagance  in  this  or  any 
other  department  of  rural  affairs — but  we  do  main- 
tain  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  erection  of  fences, 
the  best  and  most  durable  materials  should  be  se- 
lected ;  and  the  whole  put  together  in  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial, and  workmanlike  manner. 

Almost  every  individual  has  an  idea  that  he  ful- 
ly understands  the  process  of  tnaking' rail-fence, 
which  is  a  simple  process,  and  yet,  perhaps,  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty  has  any  established 
system  or  fixed  rules,  by' which  their  operations 
are  to  be  controlled  in  this  essential  and  important 
department  of  farm-labor.  A  writer  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,' says  that  no  si^ht  Is  to  him  more  pleasing, 
than  a  well  made  rail-fence.  His  system  of  con- 
struction is  briefly  as  follows : 

"  To  ascertain  when  a  suflfcient  number  of  rails 
have  been  drawn  for  a  given  distance  of  fence. 
1. — If  the  fence  is  to  be  eeven  rails  high,  and 
twelve  feet  long,  place  them  in  piles  often  each,  in 
a  continuous  tine  touching  each  other.  2. — Place, 
in  range,  stakes  or  poles  at  intervals  to  designate 
the  line — prepare  a  pole  seven  or  eight  feel  long,, 
well  sharpened  at  one  end  ;  (the  end  ought  by  ail 
means  to  be  pointed  with  iron.)  Al  about  eigh- 
teen inches  from  the  pointed  end,  fasten  a  rod  at 
right  angles  with  the  pole,  and  extending  thence 
from  three  feet,  two,  four,  or  six  inches,  according 
as  the  fence  is  exposed  to  winds.  Put  down  this 
pole  in  a  range  with  the  poles  designating  the 
line,  and  the  end  of  the  rod  will  show  the  place 
for  the  comer.— Place  then,  for  a  foundation,  a 
good  sized  flat  stone,  and  you  are  ready  to  com- 
mence operations.  3. — The  bottom  rail  should 
be  straight — place  the  largest  end  forward  on  the 
stone,  and  the  other  end  crossing  the  preceding^ 
rail  at  the  end  of  the  rod  of  the  ranging  pole,  so 
that  the  corners  on  each  side  be  in  exact  line. 
4. — Let  the  five  following  rails  be  placed  the 
smallest  end  forward,  and  notched,  if  necessary 
to  make  them  lie  siendily.  5. — Let  the  top  rail  be- 
heavy  and  well  notched,  the  largest  end  placed 
forward,  which  completes  the  work,  leavinsr  your 
fence  level,  and  of  equal  height  throughout." 
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Yarious  substitutes  have  been  proposed  for  the 
common  post  and  rail  fence,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  Notwithstan- 
ding the  great  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  solicitude,  in 
view  of  obtaining  in  future  a  supply  of  timber  suit- 
able for  Jencing  alone— the  system  of  post  and  rail 
fences — with  proper  manajzement  on  the  pan  of 
farmers  may  be  easily  and  advantageously  per- 
petuated. 

James  Worth  Esq.,  of  Sharon,  near  Newton. 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania — a  gentleman  who 
has  devoted  much  of  his  ttme,  talents,  and  fortune, 
in  promoting  the  general  interests  of  agriculture — 
after  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the 
claims  of  all  ttie  varieties  of  fences  used  and  re- 
commended throughout  the  country,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  post  and  rail,  and  the  stone 
fence,  fwherevei*  the  materials  for  its  construction 
abound)  was  best  adapted  to  the  country  and  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  Having  determined  in 
(avor  of  the  post  with  five  rails,  for  general  purpo- 
ses, he  says : — 

<<  1  tarn  my  attention  to  th^t  particular  kind,  and 
will  proceed  to  provide  for  its  future  supply.  Plant 
an  acre  of  ground  with  chestnut  and  locust  seeds, 
five-sixths  of  it  with  chestnut  for  rails,  and  one- 
sixth  with  locust  for  posts.  Four  trees  will  grow 
on  a  perch,  making  six  hundred  and  forty  on  the 
acre.  1  suppose  t^t  forty  of  them  will  fail,  leav- 
ing six  hundred  trees^  each  of  which  will  produce 
in  thirty  years,  and  every  twenty  to  twenty- five 
years  afterwards,  twenty  rails  or  posts,  which  wHI 
'  yield  at  each  cutting  twelve  thousand  posts  and 
rails,  or  two  thousand  pannels.  Then  say  the 
acre  of  land  is  worth  eighty  dollars,  it  will  reduce 
the  materials  to  four  cents  per  pannel,  which  with 
making  and  putting  up  will  not  exceed,  twenty- 
live  cents.  In  point  of  durabrlriy  I  am  persuaded 
ihat  it  will  be  exceeded  by  none,  except  the  stone, 
«Qd  it  will  have  an  advantage  over  that  by  being 
moveable  when  necessary." 

Mr.  Worth's  reasons  lor  preferring  the  locust 
post  and  chestnut  rails  are  thus  stated,  k  occu- 
pies less  ground  than  any  other — the  borders  of  the 
fields  are  easily  kept  clean — the  great  durability  of 
the  materials — the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
be  obtained  by  every  farmer,  as  the  trees  flourish 
In  a  tolerably  good  soil  in  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try. One  acre  thus  appropriated  is  sufiicient  for  a 
ITarfii  of  five  hudred  acres — and  oonsequently,  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  will  be  abundant  for  a  liirin  of 
one  hundred  acres.  To  what  better  or  more  pro- 
fitable purpose  can  so  small  a  portion  of  the  best 
land  on  the  farm  be  appropriated  1  The  only  ob- 
jection is,  that  there  is  no  immediate  availability — 
that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  must  elapse 
before  the  treei  can  be  made  mio  rails.  This  ob- 
jection is  asi  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  unsound. 
There  are  thousands  who,  if  they  were  now  to  ap- 
propriate sufiicient  ground,  according  to  the  size 
of  their  farms,  and  plant  it  as  proposed,  may  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  live  to  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages for  years.  What  I  not  plant  an  orchard,  or 
a  grove  of  locust,  or  a  cluster  of  maple,  because  we 
may  not  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits  thereof!  Such 
sentiments  should  never  find  an  abiding  place  in 
the  bosom  of  an  American  farmer ;  for  every  m- 
fellisent  man  knows  full  well,  that  every  measure 
of  this  kind  lends  not  merely  to  adorn  and  beautify 
his  p!anlation,  but  also  greatly  to  increase  its  pros* 


pective  value.  Kvery  farmer  should  see  wiihou^ 
delay  to  having  bis  grouuds  suitably  stocked  with 
trees. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  fence  of  locust  posts  and 
chestnut  rails,  with  very  little  repair,  will  last  for 
at  least  sixty  years,  so  that  the  necessities  of  the 
farm  would  require  only  the  third  cutting  of  the 
limber — the  two  imermediate  cuttiogs,  yielding 
thirty  thousand  posts  and  rails  are  ready  for  a  mar- 
ket, which  would  be  readily  found,  and  which  at 
the  low  rate  of  five  dollars  a  hundred,  would  give 
the  owner  of  the  farm  an  average  gain  of  twenty 
dollars,  for  each  and  every  year  the  acre  of  land 
WHS  thus  appropriated — in  additioo  to  fumishlDg 
ail  necessary  fencing  for  the  farm.  This,  dating 
from  the  commencement,  is  a  handsome  profit. 

Cedar  po^t  und  rail  ^ncs.— James  Garoett, 
esq.,  a  name  familiar  to  the  reading  farmer,  says : 
"  1  can  affirm,  from  my  own  experience,  that  a 
cedar  post  and  rail  fence,  without  any  ditch,  the 
materials  for  which  grow  spontaneously  over  a 
large  portion  of  Virginia,  and  will  grow  by  planting 
almost  any  where  in  the  United  Stales,  will  last, 
without  the  slightest  repair,  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen years ;  and  may  be  made  to  last  six  or  eight 
years  longer,  by  a  lew  occasional  supplies  of  raits 
and  posts.  I  also  know  from  my  ownjexperience, 
that  either  cedar,  chestnut,  or  locust,  the  last  of 
which  is  more  durable  than  either,  will  in  Iburteen 
years  grow  su^iently  large  to  make  the  fence 
anew,  if  planted  by  the  side  of  it  one  or  two  to 
each  pannel." — Mr.  GametVa  Address  before  tha' 
Fredericksburg,  Fa.,  jfgrvcultural  Society, 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among* 
many  persons,  as  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  ttm- 
ber,  so  as  to  insure  its  greatest  durability.  Some 
recommend  the  summer  season,  some  the  fall, 
others  the  winter  when  the  sap,  has  generally  de- 
scended ;  while  others  again  who  have  entered  in- 
to a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  suitable  period  for 
felling  timber,  is  in  the  spring  while  the  sap  flows 
fi-eely.  This  wil^  no  doubt  be  considered  as  rank 
heresy  by  many  of  those  who  cannot  regard  with 
complacency,  ^hat  they  deem  innovations  on  the 
old  and  favorite  systems.  But  this  opinion  is 
gaining  ground ;  from  the  simple  circumstance 
ihat  it  is  well  sustained  by  incontrovertable  facts. 

An  old  and  observing  friend,  Capt.  Cooper  of 
the  Navy,  furnished  for  publication  some  time 
since  in  an  agricultural  work,  a  variety  of  fkcts, 
touching  this  important  matter;  from  which  it 
clearly  appears,  that  spring,  that  is,  while  the  sap' 
is  flowing  freely,  is  the  best  time  for  cutting  tim- 
ber.* The  late  Joseph  Cooper,  Esq.  warmly 
advocated  this  system.    In  the  same  paper,  page 


•  FarmerB*  Cabinet  vol.  iH.  p.  29.— one  fact  ws  give. 

"J.  C.  (Joseph  Cooper,  Esq.)  informed  me  tluit  a 
detachment  of  British  troops  crossed  from  Pbilade^pbia 
on  the  1st  day  of  May,  in  1777,  and  on  the  2d  com- 
menced cutting  down  his  woods  for  the  supply  of  the 
army,  and  at  the  same  time  to  burn  up  his  lenciag, 
which  they  completely  accomplished.  *»  But,"  said  he, 
**  they  taught  me  the  proper  time  to  cut  timber  to  mak*- 
it  last.  After  tbej  marched  off,  I  found  many  trees 
that  were  not  cut  into  cord  wood:  -thase  I  split  into' 
rails,  believing  at  the  same  time  they  would  soon  decsy» 
from  their  bein^  cut  in  the  spring — but  I  have  been 
agreeably  disappointed — most  of  them  are  as  sound- 
now  as  when  made  into  fence."  This  he  related  Hve^ 
and-twenty  or  thirty  yean  sfler  the  peace  of  '88. 
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4,  is  a  communication  recommending  the  month 
of  August,  within  one  day  of  the  time  when  the 
moon  IS  full,  as  the  best  period  lor  cutting  all  kinds 
of  oak.  But  it  is  urged,  in  order  to  guard  it  from 
decay,  to  immerse  the  wood,  immediately  after  it 
is  cut  and  spiii  to  the  dimensions  required,  in  lime 
and  water,  in  which  it  is  to  remain  a  year,  affording 
time  for  the  particles  of  lime  to  penetrate  ihe  pores 
of  the  wood.  This  lime  water  is  to  be  frequently 
agitated.  This  process  requires  a  vat,  which  may 
be  sunk  in  the  ground  at  a  little  expense.  The 
water  and  lime  should  be  of  the  consistence  of 
white-wash;  If  the  durability  of  the  timber  is  pro- 
moted b^  this  process,  it  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
antisepuc  quality  of  the  lime-water,  with  which 
it  is  saturated,  and  not  to  the  mer*^  circumstance 
of  cutting  the  timber  in  the  month  of  August. 

The  eaitor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  a  host 
ofhis  correspondents,  recommend  cutting  timber  in 
the  winter,  as  its  durability  depends  upon  its  being 
cut  when  free  from  sap.  Joshua  tioward  sayp, 
that  from  twenty  years  experience  in 'the  prpser- 
Talion  of  timber,  the  best  time  to  cut  it  to  insure 
durability,  is  when  the  tree  is  in  its  greatest  vigor — 
which,  in  the  latitude  ofhis  residence,  Dearborns- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  is  about  the  middle  of  June.  He 
eitea  a  ease  in  which  a  man  was  convinced  against 
his  will.  A  farmer  in  North  Carolina  wishing  to 
AsDce  a  certain  tot,  went  to  work  according  to  the 
old  theory,  and  cut  his  rail  timber  during  the  full 
of  the  rooom  in  February.  When  he  ramfe  in 
IMay  to  put  up  his  fence  he  was  deficient  about 
forty  pannels — he  went  into  the  wood?,  cut  the 
requisiie  quantity,  and  put  it  up  as  the  only  alter- 
native. Ten  or  twelve  years  aflerward  on  exam- 
ining his  fence^  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  to 
find  that  the  rails  cut  and  split  in  May  were  infi- 
nitely more  sound  than  those  cut  and  prepared  in 
JKeimiary.    There  are  thousands  of  similar  cases. 

A  great  variety  of  plans  have  been  proposed  lor 
the  preservation  of  timber.  The  late  Samuel 
Preston,  ol  Stockport,  Pa.,  was  satisfied  from  ex- 
perience, thai  posts  set  with  the  top  part  in  the 
ground  will  last  from  three  to  four  times  as  long  as 
when  they  are  set  with  the  but-end  down.  Dan- 
iel Longstreth  says,  that  penstocks  and  other  tim- 
bers exposed  to  wet  or  dampness  near  the  water 
wheel,  are  placed  by  many  mill- weights  with  the 
top  end  downwards,  as  they  are  found  to  be  more 
durable  than  when  placed  in  a  difierent  position. 
Charring  posts  has  been  strongly  recommended 
and  extensively  practised,  without,  however,  an- 
swerinsT  fully  the  expectation  of  its  advocates. 
Wood  tar  has  been  recommended  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  timber.  A  correspondent  of  the  Farmers' 
(Va.)  Register,  cites  several  very  interesting  cases 
Which  go  to  prove  that  posts  cur,  and  put  in  the 
ground  green,  will  remain  perfectly  sound  many 
years  after  well  seasoned  posts,  in  the  same  line 
of  fence,  in  the  same  soil,  and  put  in  at  the  same 
time,  have  entirely  decayed.  We  need^  however 
further  experimenu  on  all  these  points. 
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Much  difficulty  is  often  experienced  by  those 
who  manufacture  their  own  soap;  frequently  in- 
deed the  operation  succeeds  well,  bat  sometimes 
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it  totally  fails  from  unknown  causes.  Often  when 
every  precaution  has  been  apparently  taken,  com- 
plete failure  has  been  the  consequence;  acid  the 
time  is  not  long  past,  when  some  have  even  decla- 
red that  they  believed  their  soap  was  btwiiched* 
But  if  the  rationale  on  which  the  process  is  founded. 
is  but  understood,  the  whole  becomes  simple  and 
easy,  and  may  be  performed  with  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  success. 

Common  soil  soap  is  composed  of  oil  (or  fat,) 
and  potash.  The  potash  is  obtained  from  common 
wood  ashes,  by  causing  water  to  run  through  it, 
which  dissolves  the  potash  contained  in  the  ash- 
es, nnd  leaves  the  residue  behind.  The  manner 
by  which  the  oil  or  grease  is  obtained  '\i  well  knowm 
These  are  made  to  unite  and  form  soap  by  being 
boiled  and  well  stirred  together. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  soap  making  is  that 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  ley 
should  be  strong :  this  is  readily  ascertained  by  an 
e<?g ;  if  the  egg  floats  the  ley  is  sufficiently  strong ; 
if  it  sinks,  it  is  too  weak,  and  must  be  increased  in 
strength  by  evaporating  a  part  of  the  water  bjr 
boiling,  or  by  passing  it  again  through  ashes. 

But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  ley  it 
found  by  trial  to  be  too  strong,  and  yet  good  soap 
cannot  be  produced.  This  is  almost  always  owing 
to  the  potash  of  the  ley  not  being  cduttiCj  orcapa* 
ble  of  corroding  the  skin,  which  slate  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  success.  Potash  in  its  purest  state  m 
highly  caustic;  but  when  ashes  have  been  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  they  gradually  ab- 
sorb from  it  a  portion  of  the  peculiar  kind  qf  air,* 
existing  in  small  propotion  in  it,  known  by  the 
name  of  carbofiic  acid^  which  destroys  the  caustic 
properties  of  the  potash,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  Now,  as  quick  lime  has  a 
stronger  attraction  for  carbonic  ncid  thdn  potash 
has,  it  is  only  necetisary  to  place  a  quantity  of 
lime,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  bushel  of  lime  for 
a  hogshead  of  good  ashes,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
leech  before  fiiling  it,  and  it  will  abstract  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  potash  of  the  ley,  as  it  passes 
downward,  leaving  it  in  a  comparatively  pure  and 
caustic  state.  In  order  to  prevent  failure,  therefore 
this  should  always  be  done.  In  order  to  ascertain 
if  ley  contains  carbonic  acid,  pour  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  into  a  wine  glass  of  the  ley, 
when,  if  it  contains  much,  a  violent  efTervescence 
(or  boiling  up  of  bubbles)  will  instantly  take  place, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The 
carbonic  acid  may  be  removed  from  the  ley  and 
render  it  fit  for  soap  making,  by  boiling  the  Ity 
with  quick  lime. 

If  the  ley  be  strong,  if  it  be  rendered  caustic, 
and  if  there  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tolerably 
clean  fat,  there  can  be  little  danger  of  succeai. 
The  proportions  should  be  about  thirty  pounds  of 
fat  to  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  ley. 

Hard  soo/j  consist  of  aoda  instead  of  potash  j  uni- 
ted with  fat ;  and  is  commonly  made  by  adding 
common  salt  (which  consists  of  muriatic  acid  and 
soda.)  to  well  made  8el\  soap  while  it  is  yet  boiling. 
The  soda  of  the  salt  unites  with  the  fat,,  and  fbrms 
hard  soap,  while  the  potash  unites  with  the  mun- 
atic  acid  of  the  salt  and  separates  by  /ailing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Different  degrees  of  hard-, 
ness  in  soap  are  obtained  by  using  potash  aod^ 
soda,  at  the  same  time,  in  difiierent  propoftfoi^.* 
Hence  grease  from  salt  meat  hara  tendsftey'ilet^ 
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crease  the  hardness  of  soap  unless  the  salt  be  pre- 
viously removed  by  boiling  in  water. 

Soap  of  tallow  is  made  in  England,  and  largely 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  best  in  common 
iise  ;  when  scented  with  oil  of  caraway  seeds  and 
cast  into  a  mould,  it  is  used  ibr  the  toilette,  and  is 
called  Windsor  soap.  Other  toilette  soaps  are 
made  with  butter,  hog's  lard,  or  with  almond,  nut 
or  palm  oil.  Sometimes  fish  oil  is  used  (or  coarse 
soaps,  as  well  as  linseed  oil ;  and  rosin  is  often 
added  to  give  a  yellow  color  and  odor.  The  fol- 
lowing proportions  (by  weight)  have  been  given 
lor  a  ffood  yellow  soap;  tallow  twenty-five,  oil 
four  and  a  half,  rosin  seven,  barrilla,  (soda)  eigh- 
teen, settlings  of  waste  ley,  evaporated  and  calci- 
ned, ten,  and  palm  oil  one-half  part.  ^ 

Soaps  are  colored  blue  by  indigo,  yellow  by  tu- 
meric, &c.;  and  marble  or  veined  soaps  are  made 
thus : — to  the  soap  just  separated  from  the  spent 
ley,  new  ley  is  added,  and  then  copperas  dissolved 
in  waier;red  oxide  of  iron  (or  colcother,)  mixed 
with  water  is  stirred  in  it  by  manual  dexterity,  and 
is  so  mixed  as  to  produce  the  peculiar  appearance. 


MR.    6.    G.   GLEASON'S   EXPERIMENT    OF   SILK 

CULTURE. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society. 
To  Ike  E3:eeuHve  Committee  of  the  Jlmerican  Silk  Society.    * 

Gentlemen — Feeling  a  deep  interest  lor  the 
welfare  of  my  fellowciiizens,  and  believing  it  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  contribute  his  mite, 
however  small,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  ol 
the  human  race,  and  thus  rendering  them  more 
comfortable  and  happy,  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself;  and  further,  wishini;  to  aid  in  set- 
tling the  dispute,  which  is  now  extant  throughout 
the  country,  whether  the  fljrowth  of  silk  in  (he 
United  States  will  be  beneficial  to  our  country,  as 
well  as  profitable  to  the  grower. 

Believing  that  through  the  medium  of  the  growth 
of  silk,  a  new  epoch  in  the  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try has  dawned  upon  us,  by  giving  to  us  a  new 
staple,  which  will  supersede  the  immense  impor- 
tation of  a  fabric,  of  Ibreign  srowth  and  manufac- 
ture ;  thus  saving  twenty  millions  of  specie  annu- 
ally in  the  country,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  its 
inhabitant8,jriving  labor  to  a  great  number  of  in- 
digent and  destitute  females,  to  the  decrepit  and 
younffof  the  opposite  sex;  and  having  tested  by 
my  experiment  the  past  season,  the  lucrative  re- 
ward which  every  silk  grower  may  expect,  in 
exchange  Ibr  his  investment  and  labor,  I  transmit 
to  you  the  following  facts,  relating  to  silk  growing 
as  ascertained  by  me,  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  have  already,  and  to  those  who  shall, 
espouse  this  worthy  cause. 

On  the  25th  of  April  last,  I  planted  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  ground  with  moras  multicaulis  cut- 
tings, ftom  layers  of  the  previous  season's  growth, 
in  TOWS,  the  rows  being  nearly  three  feet  apart 
and  the  cuttings  one  foot  in  the  row,  it  requiring 
thirty-six  hundred  cuttings,  which  i  designed  to 
appropriate  to  an  experiment,  to  test  the  profits 
which  a  silk  grower  might  expert  v>  realize  from 
an  acre,  planted  with  morus  multicaulis. 

The  ground  was  laid  off  in  a  parallelogram  form 
thirty-five  by  three  hundred  and  eleven  feet.  The 
■oil  being  of  a  sandy  loam,  of  no  more  than  ordina- 


ry quality  ;  the  trfees,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June^ 
had  not  attained  more  than  the  average  height  of 
twenty  inches,  but  at  digging  time  the  average  of 
lour  feet,  being  thirty-seven  hundred  in  numt>er. 

1  then  exposed   about   forty  thousand    eggs, 
which  I  had  purchased  in  Hartford,  to  hatch  ;  but 
the  eggs  proving  bad,  there  were  but  very  few  of 
them  hatched,  and  they  died  immediately. 

On  the  29th  of  June  1  again  exposed  about  ten 
thousand  egg?,  which  I  had  purchased  of  Mr. 
McLean,  of  wtiich  about  eight  thousand  hatched, 
of  which  four  thousand  were  mammoth  white,  two 
thousand  sulphur,  and  two  thousand  iwo-erop; 
they  were  po.riectly  healthy,  the  white  having 
completed  their  labours  in  twenty-six  days,  the 
sulphur  and  two-crop,  in  twenty-nine  days,  pro- 
duced twenty-eight  pounds  of  cocoons,  or  if  fiossed 
two  and  one-half  bushels;  it  requiring  eleven 
pounds,  or  twenty-eight  hundred  of  the  white  and 
sulphur,  and  forty-lour  hundred  of  the  two'crop, 
to  the  bushel. 

1  selected  twenty-five  pounds  of  the  best  co- 
coons for  eggs,  which  produced  twenty  ounces  of 
pure  egrrs ;  by  counting  I  found  that  one  ounce 
contained  thirty  six-thousand  eggs. 

The  remaining  three  pounds  of  cocoons  I  reeled, 
they  being  of  an  inferior  quality  produced  but  four 
ounces  of  silk,  it  requiring  at  that  rate,  twelve 
pounds  of  cocoons  for  one  pound  of  silk. 

The  worms  having  required  five  hundred  and 
seventy -one  pounds  of  leaves,  the  waste  and  dry 
leaves  being  included,  according  to  my  best 
knowledge,  it  requrring  at  the  rate,  twenty  and 
one-half  pounds  of  leaves,  to  produce  one  pound 
of  cocoons,  or  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  leaves  to  produce  one  pound  of^  reeled  silk ;  it 
requiring  ten  pounds  ten  ounces  of  cocoons  to 
make  one  pound  ofsilk,  as  I  ascertained  by  reeling 
my  next  crop  of  cocoons. 

1  exposed  on  the  6ih  of  August  eighty-five 
thousand  egg:^,  of  which,  about  seventy-five  thou- 
sand hatched  ;  they  were  likewise  perfisctly  heal- 
thy, and  on  the  filth  of  September  a  few  thousand 
commenced  winding;  on  the  sixth  several  thousand 
having  wound.  The  remainder  were  unfortu- 
nately destroyed,  in  the  following  manner :  my 
leaves  were  kept  in  a  cellar  which  was  also  used 
for  other  purposes,  a  quantity  of  salt  fish  were 
taken  from  a  barrel  and  hung  to  the  beam,  which 
dripped  on  the  leaves,  and  when  the  worms  were 
fed  for  the  last  time  in  the  evening,  it  being  dark, 
nothing  was  detected,  when  next  morning  almost 
the  whole  crop  was  dead,  the  fish  brine  having 
evidently  destroyed  them,  thus  deranging  in  part 
my  experiment. 

Being  before  sceptical  as  it  regarded  the  profits 
to  be  realized  by  growing  silk,  1  found  to  ray 
great  astonishment,  that  the  trees  from  which  I 
had  picked  and  weighed  the  leaves  had  produced 
near  ihrec-fbnrths  of^  a  pound  of  leaves  per  tree ; 
believingthat  if  1  had  picked  all  the  leaves  from 
those  trees,  the  aggregate  would  have  been 
seven-eights  of  a  pound  per  tree. 

I  reeled  and  manufactured  the  cocoons  produced 
by  my  last  crop  of  worms,  into  sewing  silk.  It 
having  been  examined  by  competent  judges  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  pronounced  equal  in  lustre, 
and  surpassing  in  strength,  the  very  best  of  Italian; 
a  part  of  which  I  present  for  premium  in  reference 
to  best  sewing  silk. 

!f  the  prodncts  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  are  two 
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thoQsand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds 
— it  bein^  ihree-founhsof  a  pound  of  leaves  per 
tree — then  the  product  of  the  acre  would  be  eleven 
thousand  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  leaves.  It 
requiring  twenty  and  one-half  pounds  of  leaves  to 
produce  one  pound  of  cocoons,  or  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  pounds  of  leaves  lor  one  pound  of 
«ilk,  the  products  of  the  acre  then  would  be  five 
hundred  and  Ibrty-two  pounds  of  cocoons,  or  fifiy- 
one  pounds  of  reeled  silk. 

Now  the  product  of  an  acre,  is  fifiy-one  pounds 
of  silk  ;  it  requirincr  ten  pounds  ten  ounces  of  co- 
coons for  one  pou;id  of  silk,  equal  to  forty-nine 
bushels;  eleven  pounds  of  cocoons  innkinfr  one 
bushel,  a  product,  which  I  helieve  every  silk 
grower  may  expect  the  first  season,  if  the  trees  are 
planted  in  a  soil  conijenial  to  their  growth,  and  the 
worms  roanQged  with  economy. 

If  the  cocoons  are  sold  at  five  dollars  per  bushel 
— which  1  believe  is  the  present  price  of  good  co- 
coons— the  product  of  the  acre  would  be  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  ;  or  if  the  coupons  are 
sold  at  four  dollars  and  filly  cents  per  bushel — 
which  is  as  low  as  I  believe  they  will  be  for  years 
to  conie — the  product  of  an  acre  would  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  fifty  cents^ 

If  the  cocoons  should  be  reeled,  the  product 
would  be  much  greater. 

As  it  rcijards  the  expense  offeodinff,  &c.  I  found 
that  an  Inexperienced  person  would  pick  twelve 
pounds  of  leaves  per  hour,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  per  day  ;  and  that  one  person  would 
feed  iwo  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  day — then 
it  would  require  ninety-three  days  labor  to  pick  the 
leaves  produced  from  one  acre,  and  (brty-five  days 
labor  to  feed  the  same.  The  whole  expense  of 
labor  of  picking  and  feeding  the  leaves  would 
amount  lo  rne  hundred  and  ihiriy-ei«jht  days  la- 
bor— equal  to  twenty-three  weeks — which  would 
amount  lo  sixty-nine  dollars,  allowing  the  girls  em- 
ployed, three  dollare  per  week. 

A  one-story  building  fifteen  by  twenty-five  feel 
which  would  cost,  at  most,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  would  be  sufRciently  large  to  feed  the  pro- 
ducts of  one  acre,  by  feeding  successive  crops — 
then  the  rent  of  cocoonery  would  be  nine  dollars, 
allowing  six  per  cent,  interest. 

Allowing  cocoons  to  be  worth  forty  cents  per 
pound,  filleen  pounds  being  sufficient  to  produce 
eggs  enough  to  feed  the  products  of  an  acre,  if 
but  ooe-half  of  them  should  hatch  and  mature — 
thus  making  the  cost  of  eggs  to  be  six  dollars.  To 
which  add  ten  dollars  for  rent  of  land,  and  ten  dol- 
lars for  cultivation  of  trees. 

The  whole  expense  of  picking  and  feeding,  the 
leaves,  rent  of  cocoonery,  rent  of*  land,  cultivation 
of  trees,  and  eggs,  would  amount  to  one  hundred 
aod  four  dollars;  which,  if  subtracted  from  two 
hondred  and  fbrty-five  dollars,  would  leave  a  net 
profit  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars — or,  if 
even  subtracted  from  two  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars and  fifty  c^nts,  would  leave  a  net  profit  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  filly  cents  per  acre. 

After  taking  into  consideration  the  great  im- 
proveroenis  which  will  be  made  in  this,  as  in  all 
former  enterprizes,  both  as  it   regards  feeding  the 
worms  and  manufacturing  the  fabric  ;  and,  view-  j 
ing  a  country  groaning  under  coniinual  convulsions  j 
and  panic  in  its  financial  atfairs,  occasioned  by  an  j 
excessive  importation  of  a  foreign  fabric,  and  ma-  j 
nufiu;tures  to  the  amount  of  forty  milMons  annnaliy  i 


beyond  our  exports,  and  our  American  silk  being 
sought  afler  with  such  eagerness  by  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers, it  commanding  the  highest  prices,  with 
a  country  possessing  a  soil  and  climate  belter 
adapted  lo  the  growth  of  silk,  than  almost  any 
other  country  on  the  globe ;  it  producing  more 
silk  from  a  pound  of  cocoons,  than  even  France  or 
Italy,  of  a  stronger  fibre  and  a  n^ore  transcendent 
lustre  together  with  the  enterprize  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  immensity  of  its  uncultiva'ed  lands; 
and  the  growth  of  silk  promising  to  remedy,  in 
a  if  real  measure,  the  cause  which  threatens  our 
citizens  with  ruin  ;  and  as  long  as  the  grower  can 
realize  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars, 
net  profit,  per  acre,  with  the  prospect  of  increasing 
his  net  proiil  per  acre,  at  least  one-fourth  each 
succeeding  year  for  years  to  come.  Fellow-citi- 
zens fear  not  to  give  it  a  hearty  support,  it  is  a 
good  cause. 

Not  until  man  is  endowed  with  the  power  to 
command  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep  to  stand 
fast,  and  become  as  a  wall,  that  ships  cannot 
plough  her  frightful  main,  thus  saving  our  country 
from  being  deluged  by  foreign  importations,  till 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  say  farewell  to  the 
growth  of  silk. 

After  centemplating  the  weighty  responsibility 
which  would  rest  upon  me,  provided  the  growth  of 
silk  should  prove  a  failure,  by  recommending  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the  anathemas 
which  would  be  hurled  against  me,  being  denoun- 
ced as  a  person  engaged  in  a  maniac  speculation 
— a  mere  delusion — designed  to  humbug  the  un- 
thinking ci'izen  by  wrenching  from  him  his  hard 
earned  treasure  ;  in  view  of  these  facts  I  solemnly 
declare,  that  the  motives  which  now  influence  me 
to  press  this  subject  so  ardently  to  the  consideration 
of  my  lellow-ciijzens,  are  a  love  of  couritry  and  a 
wish  to  promote  the  personal  interest  of  every  in- 
dividual living  under  its  banner,  together  with  my 
own. 

Did  I  not  believe  in  the  entire  success  of  the 
growth  of  silk  in  these  United  Slates,  I  would  ra- 
ther consign  my  trees  to  (he  flames  than  to  beguile 
my  fellow-citizens  by  recommending  to  thenj  an 
enterprize  which  I  believe  would  prove  derogatory 
to  their  pecuniary  interest. 

The  validity  of  the  growth  of  silk  might  be  tes- 
ted to  the  conviction  of  every  individual,  either  to 
its  entire  success  or  its  total  liiilure,  Ici  every  indi- 
vidual conveniently  situated,  prove  by  his  experi- 
ment the  next  season,  the  profit  to  be  derived  li-om 
growing  silk,  and  when  that  experiment  is  made, 
let  him  publish  the  same  to  an  anxious  public,  and 
then  if  it  should  be  found  thai  the  growth  of  silk 
should  not  prove  profitable  to  the  grower,  and 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
then  let  those  who  arc  now  averse  to  the  growth 
of  silk,  huri  their  denunciations  against  those  who 
are  engaged  now  in  advocating  its  merits. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

G.  C.  GLEAsorr. 

Morrisvilkj  Middletown  townshipj  ^ 

Monmouth  Co.  .V.  J.  Nov,  18,1839.  J 
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mOOT    CULTURE. 

From  the  Lexigton  Gazette. 

^r,  Baldvoin :— In  answer  to  your  question  on 
the  subject  of  cultivating  the  mangel  wurt- 
f^l  beets,  [  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  1 
plough  ray  land  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  can  be 
dQne,  say  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  ol*  March  ;  it 
remains  in  this  situation  until  the  middle  of  April, 
or  if  the  season  is  backward,  until  the  twenty-filth. 
I  then  manure  the  land,  puiting  on  from  fifteen 
lo  twenty-five  wagon  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre. 
After  spreading  the  manure  careftlly  over  the  land, 
I  again  plough  it  very  deep,  say  ten  or  eleven  in- 
ches ;  the  lapd  is  then  well  harrowed  and  rolled, 
with  a  heavy  roller,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  entirely 
pulverized.  Afler  this  is  done,  1  lay  it  off  in  rows, 
with  a  very  small  mattock  plough,  twenty  eight 
pt  thirty  inches  wide.  The  seed  is  then  dropped 
in  the  drill  about  five  inches  a  part,  on  the  suppo- 
tition  that  only  one  half  of  the  seed  will  vegetate. 
AAer  they  come  up  and  are  grown  large  enough 
to  be  tran6plant^d,  they  are  then  thinned,  so  as  to 
leave  one  every  ten  inches;  and  with  the  surplus 
plants  I  supply  any  that  are  mis«ing.  When 
small,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  very 
clean.  The  beet  is  yery  easily  destroyed  when 
pmall  by  ^eeds  or  grass  of  any  kind.  While  small, 
thcyariB  cultivated  with  a  hoe;  after  they  have 
gro\yq  larger,  so  that  they  can  bear  some  mould, 
they  are  worked  like  corn  with  a  shovel  plough.  1 
usually  raise  them  about  the  tentlj  of  November. 
A.  good  hand  cap  pull  up  twenty  tons  in  a  day,  and 
two  hands  can  gather  and  bury  them,  as  we  do 
jlrish  potatoes.  Having  piving  you  all  the  Infor- 
raation  I  can  do  on  the  subject  of  raising  the  beet, 
I  will  now  answer  your  question  as  to  its  product, 
aind  also  its  value  as  winter  food  (or  stock.  1  do 
honestly  believe  that  twenty  gve  tons  may  be 
^ised  on  one  acre,  wit^  a  first-rate  soil  apd  a  la- 
vorable  pieason.  J^ast  summer,  I  planted  two 
small  lots,  say  one  fourth  of  an  acre  in  each  lot. 
From  one  of  the  lots,  I  had  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  many  of  the  beets 
weighing  fourteen  pounds,  and  some  more.  The 
latter  part  of  the  season  was  very  dry,  and  cut  my 
crop  short  at  feast  one  third.  I  believe,  that  ifthe 
season  had  been  good,  the  quarter  of  an  acre 
woiild  ()|ive  produced  six  tons.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goe^  iq  feeding  the  beet  to  stock,  I  con- 
sider one  toq  of  the  beet  worth  ten  or  twenty  bush- 
els of  the  com,  so  that  the  pro()uct  of  one  acre  of 
^od  soil,  in  a  favorable  reason,  is  worth  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  corn.  I  have  generally 
fed  the  beet  to  my  milch  cows,  and  1  have  as  much 
milk  in  December  as  in  jfune,  and  of  the  finest 
(quality,  very  rich  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  I  be- 
lieve one  acre  of  beets  will  feed  ter)'  beeves  from 
the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  March,  and 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  corn  meal,  the  beet 
will  make  a^B  fine  beef  as  any  thing  they  can  be 
ftd  with  ;  one  quart  of  meal  per  day  mixed  with 
the  beets  wodd  probably  be  enough.  I  found  a  few 
sugar  beet  among  the  mangefwurtzel.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  equally  as  many  sugar 
beets  can  bo  raised  to  the  acre,  and  they  contain 
more  nourishment.  1  also  planted  some  of  the 
rutabaga  turnip.  The  season  was  so  very  dry, 
thatthey  did  very  little  good,  but  1  am  inclined  to 
Jbelieve  that  if  the  season  suits  them,  they  are  as 
'oroductiye  as  the  beet.    They  are,  however,  in 


this  climate,  much  more  uncertain.  If  every  farmer 
would  plant  five  acres  of  beets,  he  could  winter  a 
common  stock  of  sheep,  say  one  hundred  head,  a 
large  stock  of  hogs,  some  ten  or  twenty  milch 
cows,  and  fatten  twenty  beeves.  All  kinds  of 
stock  are  very  fond  of  them.  From  my  llitle  ex- 
perience, I  am  convinced  that  one  hand  can  raipe 
more  food  for  stock  in  the  shape  of  beets,  than  lour 
hands  ran  raise  in  the  usual  way  of  farming,  say 
by  producing  corn,  rye,  wheat,  &c. 
1  am  yours  respectfully, 

B.  Welch. 
P.  S.  The  beets  are  fed  to  stock  simply  by  chop- 
ins:  them  up.    To  add  corn  bran  or  some  meal, 
helps  very  much.  B.  W. 


GOVERNMENTAL  OBSTACLES  TO  TIfE  PROPA- 
GATION OP  TROPICAL  PLANTS  IN  SOUT^ 
FLORIDA. 

[In  the  following  communication  we  again  pre? 
sent  to  the  notice  of  the  public  a  subject  of  griev- 
ance, the  existence  of  which  is  as  strange  as  it  is' 
impolitic,  and  injurious  to  national  and  especially  to 
southern  agricultural  interests.  We  earnestly 
wish  that,  in  so  doing,  we  could  command  for  it 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Navy,  and  War  Departments,  and  of  the 
representatives  in  Congress  of  the  southern  states. 
Putting  aside  the  high  importance  to  southern  ag- 
riculture of  the  object  which  Dr.  Perrine  has  de- 
voted his  life  and  all  hi^  energies  to  promote,  we 
confess  we  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  his  suc- 
cess, even  if  having  reganl  solely  to  himself.  We 
have  no  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Perrine,  except  so 
far  a^  learned  from  his  persevering  labors  for  this, 
the  great  object  of  his  life,  and  from  subsequent 
correspondence  in  writing.  But  of  this,  we  feel 
perfectly  assured— that  no  man  can  be  less  actu- 
ated by  selfish  motives  than  he  has  been  in  this 
matter,  or  more  by  a  pure  {ovq  of  his  country  and 
of  mankind.  This  belief  alone  would  induce  our 
best  wishes  for  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  to 
his  success,  even  if  the  object  itself  were  not,  as 
we  fully  believe  it  to  be,  of  great  importance. 
The  ultimate  effects,  if  permitted  to  be  produced, 
will  not  be  merely  the  introducing  into  Tropical 
Florida  some  valuable  exotics  from  other  tropical 
regions ;  but  the  still  greatpr  benefit  of  gradually 
naturalizing  such  plants  to  colder  than  their  native 
localities,  and  thus,  in  time,  introducing  them  far 
into  the  temperate  zone.  And  when  ij  is  considered 
that  the  noiost  important  of  our  crops  have  been 
thus  drawn  from  their  former  sole  position  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  that  there  are  still  numerous  plants, 
of  great  value,  the  growth  of  which  has  not  been 
thus  moved,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  remains  an  abundant  harvest  yet  to  be 
reaped.  It  would  be  a  very  important  national 
object,  if  some  of  the  valuable  plants  of  >he  tro- 
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pics  could  be  iotroduced  and  establiebed  in  the 
BOQthern  extremity  of  Florida,  if  to  extend  no  far- 
ther northward.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  many  such  may  be  gradually  acclimated  so  as 
to  be  produced  successlully  through  ail  the  cotton 
country,  and  thus  ofi'er  many  subjects  of  cultiva- 
tion for  profit  to  that  great  region  which  now  has 
but  one.  All  that  is  now  asked  of  the  govern- 
xnent,  is,  that  its  action,  or  its  neglect  of  the  claims 
of  policy  and  justice  to  other  interests,  shall  not 
ods^ruc/,  as  now,  the  attainment  of  Dr.  Perrine's 
great  object,  and  render  perfectly  nugatory  all  that 
has  been  heretofore  done  with  the  view  of  aiding 
faim  in  that  respect. — Ed.  Far.  Reg.] 

To  cIm  Editor  of  Um  Fttrmera  Register. 

I  respectfully  transmit  lor  your  serious  consider- 
ation, a  brief  compend  of  some  important  facta, 
which  should  excite  the  remedial  influence  of  the 
enlightened  agriculturists  of  the  southern  states. 

While  American  Consul  at  Campeachy,  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates,  by  its  treaf?ury 
and  navy  circular  of  the  6th  September,  1827, 
officially  invoked  my  individual  aid  to  introduce 
tropical  plants  into  the  United  States ;  yet  when 
collected  by  me,  the  same  government,  not  only 
Xieglectedto  transport  them  in  the  proffered  vessels 
of  the  navy — but  also  interposed  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  my  direct  introduction  of  them  into  the 
only  suitable  section  of  the  union.  AHer  lour 
years  of  fruitless  exertions,  I  therefore  returned  to 
the  United  States  for  the  special  object  of  over- 
coming these  governmental  obstacles  to  individu- 
al industry,  by  enlisting  a  combination  of  agricul- 
tural influence,  in  the  iorm  of  a  chartered  compa- 
ny ;  and  at  New  Yorl^,  on  the  8ih  November, 
1831,  these  circumstances  were  communicated  in 
a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  unexpected  publication  by  the  department  of 
said  letter,  incidentally  communicated  my  views 
to  the  ^veroor  of  Florida,  who  on  the  2nd  Jan- 
uary 1^2,  transmitted  to  the  legislative  council  of 
the  territory  a  warm  recommendation  to  grant  a 
cliarter,  '^althoush  Mr.  Perrine  has  made  no  di- 
rect application,"  and  to  bestow  upon  the  compa- 
ny many  privileges ;  and  hence  resulted  the  unan- 
imous pa^ge  of  the  first  act  to  incorporate  the 
Tropical  Plant  Company  of  Florida.  The  go- 
vernmental obstacles  to  the  bare  acquisition  of 
the  soil  of  Soqth  Florida,  next  induced  me,  on  the 
6th  February,  1882,  to  address  a  memorial  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  for  a  conditional 
grant  of  a  tract  of  land  in  that  unsurveyed  dis- 
trict, which  resulted,  on  the  26ih  of  April,  in  the 
report  of  a  "  bill  to  encourage  the  introduction  and 
promote  the  cuhivation  of  tropical  plants  in  the 
lloited  States."  As  however,  that  bill  was  never 
e^eo  called  up  for  discussion  during  that  very  long 
session  of  congress,  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany could  not  be  accomplished  ;  and  I  was  hence 
compeFled,  in  November  1832,  to  return  to  Cam- 
peachy  to  wait  in  painful  patience  for  the  con- 
gressiooal  removal  of  the  primary  obstacle  of  go- 
vernmental impediment  to  individual  acquisition  of 
the  steril  soil. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  I  had  the  first  and  only 
gratification  to  know  that  several  valuables  plants 
pf  Yucatan  sent  oia  the  foreign  port  of  Havana 


had  finally  entered  the  remote  port  of  Key  West, 
and  had  ultimately  lived  through  their  interrupted 
and  protracted  route  from  that  village  to  Cape 
Florida.  There  they  were  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  John  Dubose,  the  then  keeper  of  the  light 
house  on  Key  Biscaino;  but  as,  in  December  1835, 
the  population  in  that  vicinity  were  murdered  and 
expelled  by  the  savage  Serainoles,  the  progeny  of 
said  tropical  plants  were  necessarily  left  to  propa- 
gate themselves. 

In  1837,  the  probable  prospect  of  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  Seminole  War  induced  me  to 
leave  Mexico,  and  proceed  through  New  Orleans, 
Havana,  and  Key  West,  to  this  miniature  islet  of 
Indian  Key ;  and  as  this  island  contained  the  only 
resident  population  nearest  to  the  main  land,  and 
the  only  suitable  person  to  propagate  my  many 
tropical  seeds,  1  left  them  in  the  care  of  Charles 
Howe  esq.  on  the  oih  August  1837.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  South  Carolina  manifested  the 
same  enlightened  interest  in  behalf  of  my  enter- 
prise which  had  previously  been  exhibited  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Louisiana.  Fortified  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  principal  states  of  the 
south  and  south-west,  I  proceeded  thence  to 
Washington,  I).  C,  to  call  Up  in  congress,  the  bill 
reported  the  26th  April  1832;  but  the  special 
session  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sub-treasu- 
ry question,  and  hence  1  was  obliged  to  wait  for 
its  consideration  by  congress  during  the  ensuing 
long  session.  The  final  result  of  ray  persevering 
labors,  with  the  accumulated  influence  of  public 
opinion,  was  manifested  by  the  congressional  law 
approved  the  7th  January  1838,  entitled  "an  act 
to  encouraixe  the  introduction  and  promote  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  plants  in  the  United  States." 
To  the  conijressional  documents  which  accompa- 
nied the  reports  of  the  committees  on  agriculture, 
I  refer  for  many  important  details ;  and  1  espe- 
cially invite  the  most  serious  attention  of  all  en- 
lightened nf^ricullurists  of  the  southern  states,  to 
the  first  twenty  pages  of  the  senate  report. 

By  the  conditional  provisions  of  said  congres- 
sional law,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  might  be 
more  appropriately  entitled  "  an  act  to  allow  pri- 
vate individuals  to  make  a  national  experiment  at 
their  own  expense,"  becatise,  by  the  terms  of  the 
law,  if  the  propagation  of  tropical  plants  in  South 
Florida  shall  be. a  successful  enterprise,  the  go- 
vernment will  be  benefited  a  thousand-fold,  and 
the  nation  will  be  benefited  a  million -fold  ;  but  if. 
the  domestication  of  tropical  plants  should  be  an 
unsuccessful  enterprise,  myself  and  my  associates 
will  be  the  only  sufferers. 

In  other  words,  after  nearly  eleven  years  of  go- 
vernmental obstructions  to  (he  execution  of  the 
ffovernmentnl  instructions  in  its  own  circular  of 
the  6ih  September  1827,  on  the  7th  July  1838  the 
ccnsrress  of  the  United  States  barely  rendered  one 
governmental  obstacle  to  individual  industry  by  a 
lormnl  permission  lor  the  conditional  acquisition 
of  six  miles  square  of  land,  in  a  desert  district, 
which  ffovernrnpnt  itself  has  always  declared 
too  sickly  and  too  steril  to  warrant  the  trouble  or 
expense  of  survey  or  sale.  A  desert  district  which 
is  2:overnrnentn!ly  shown  to  be  unconqnerable,  iii>- 
bccupahle,  and  even  unaccessible,  by  n  white  army, 
and  which  is  moreover  irovprnm^niallv  denounced 
to  be  uuimprovenhle,  uncultivnble,  and  even  uniii- 
habi'able,  by  the  white  man. 
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But,  sir,  you  know  that  all  my  hopes  of  happi- 
ness for  time  and  eternity  are  staked  or)  the  sincer- 
ity of  my  convictions  tJiat  South  Florida  enjoys 
the  most  healthy  climate  and  soil  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  all  useful  plants  of  the  tropics 
may  be  profitably  domesticated  in  Tropical  Flo- 
rida. 

It  should  however,  be  very  evident  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  neither  isolated 
individuals  nof  distant  companies,  can  ever  use 
any  effective  means  to  iniroducp  and  to  propagate 
valuable  plants  in  Tropical  Florida  so  long  as  go- 
vernmental obstacles  to  individual  industry  in  this 
desert  district  are  not  governmentally  removed  ;  1 
therefore  anticipated  ihe  indispensable  necessity  of 
endeavoring  to  enlist  the  agricultural  influence  of 
the  southern  states,  by  obtaining  the  new  act  of 
incorporation  lor  the  Tropical  Plant  Company  of 
Florida,  approved  February  8th,  1338.  I  had 
however,  strong  reasons  to  expect  the  indirect  re- 
moval of  one  i^overnmental  obstacle  to  individual 
introduction  of  tropical  plants,  by  the  probable  es- 
tablishment of  one  port  of  entry  near  the  natural 
central  rendevous  of  the  wrpckinrj  vessels  on  this 
reef;  where  a  port  of  entry  should  have  been  long 
since  established  (or  the  benefit  of  shipwrecked 
persons  and  property  alone,  which  have  hitherto 
been  governmentally  debarred  from  the  free  exer- 
cise ot  their  natural  and  moral  riorhts  to  seek  the 
nearest  and  most  convenient  spot  for  safety.  This 
reasonable  expectation,  of  course,  constituted  an 
additional  motive  for  the  nearly  central  location 
of  the  preparatory  nuri?ery  for  tropical  plants  on 
Lower  Matacumba  the  8ih  January  1839;  but 
the  long  repented  claims  of  justice  and  humanity 
were  again  defeated  the  last  session  of  congress 
through  the  unjust  and  cru^l  powers  of  the  single 
monopolizing  port  of  entry  for  all  South  Florida  ; 
first  established  and  pertinaciously  retained  t»y  ex- 
perienced speculators  at  the  remote  and  inconve- 
nient island  of  Key  West.  This  great  govern- 
mental obstacle  to  the  individual  introduction  of 
tropical  plants  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  great 
local  obstacles,  resulting  from  the  deplorable  fact 
that  the  only  and  the  whole  population  successful- 
ly created  by  that  governmental  monopoly,  be- 
4;ame  necessarily  a  strongly  ami-agricultural  pop- 
ulation, both  from  their  only  occupation  and  their 
only  location.  According  to  Bo wd itch,  Key 
West  is  24^29'  north  latitude,  and  81°  65'  west 
longitude,  and  Cape  Sable  is  25°  1'  north  latitude 
and  8P  9'  west  longitude  ;  that  is,  this  only  port 
of  entry  is  to  the  leeward  32  miles  south  and  46 
miles  west  of  the  most  south-western  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.  With  this  exclusively  wreckmg 
population  at  that  remote  speculating  location,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  resident  governmental  ofR- 
.cers  must  necessarily  have  strong  interests  and 
great  powers  to  perpetuate  the  governmental  mo- 
nopoly of  the  whole  busines^^of  the  whole  reef; 
that  transient  governmental  officers  of  the  navy 
nnd  revenue  service  arc  mo«t  likely  to  be  most 
influenced  by  the  words  and  feelinii''  of  the  resi- 
dent governmental  officers  ;  and  that  the  conse- 
quent abuses  of  the  powers  of  either  class  cannot 
he  prevented  by  the  fear  of  public  opinion,  and 
cannot  be  punislicd  by  the  (brce  of  civil  l-.uv.  It 
Is  hence  v«»ry  natural  that  the  public  oHireri!,  pri- 
vate proprietors,  ami  all  the  dependent  population 
of  Kev  VVesf,  shoultl  constitute  a  formidable  host 
of  organized  cneniies  to  every  mercaniilc  Im- 


provement of  every  other  island  nearer  to  the  na- 
tural centre  of  the  only  business  of  the  reef,  to 
every  agricultural  industry  in  every  portion  of 
South  Florida  approximating  to  the  same  centre ; 
in  short,  to  every  person,  place  nnd  enterprise 
which  has  any  tendency  to  diminish  their  hitherto 
absolutely  despotical  monopoly  of  the  wliole  busi- 
ness of  all  South  Florida,  by  indicating  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  an  additional  port  of  entry. 
But  the  easternmost  population  at  Indian  Key  is 
in  24°  48'  north  latitude  and  80^  65'  west  longi^ 
tude,  or  19  miles  north,  and  60  miles  east  of  Key 
West ;  while  it  is  but  13  miles  south  and  14  miles 
east  of  Cape  Sable,  and  the  preparatory  nursery 
for  tropical  plants  is  on  Lower  JMatacumba,  only 
one  n)ile  west  of  Indian  Key. 

The  most  experienced  men  of  the  world  will 
hence  be  least  surprised  at  the  natural  effect,  that 
since  the  8lh  of  January  last,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  for  the  preparatory  nursery  a  single 
plant,  from  even  Cuba,  through  the  only  port  of 
Key  West.  The  most  intelligent  agriculturists 
can  best  calculate  the  vast  damages  of  a  single 
year's  delay  in  the  geometrical  multiplication  of 
the  first  desirable  plants  in  even  the  wintry  zone, 
and  can  hence  best  imagine  the  incalculable  da- 
mages of  the  same  delay  in  the  progress  of  a  pre- 
paratory nursery  of  valuable  plants  in  Tropical 
Florida. 

But  on  the  6th  January  1840,  one  year  of  fruit* 
less  exertions  will  have  elapsed ;  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  preparatory  nursery  for  tropical 
plants  cannot  ever  be  filled  wiih  the  useful  plants 
ol'  even  the  Bahama  Islands,  until  an  addiiional 
port  of  entry  shall  admit  the  direct  importation  of 
living  plants  at  the  only  proper  season  of  thesum-r 
mer  rains. 

But  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  Sates  there  exists  a  powerfulanti-souih- 
ern  influence  against  every  measure  adapted  to 
promote  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florida,  and  consequently  against  every 
means  of  removing  any  governmental  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  and  propagation  of  tropical  plants 
in  Tropical  Florida. 

As  then,  the  only  population  in  all  South  Flori- 
da is  an  exclusively  anti-agricultural  population; 
and  as  there  does  exist  in  congress  a  slronsj  anti- 
southern  influence  against  all  agricultural  improve- 
ment of  South  Florida,  it  is  evident  (hat  next  ses- 
sion no  measure  will  be  adopted  to  remove  any 
obstacle  to  agricultural  industry  in  South  Florida 
unless  effected  by  the  powerful  counter  influence 
of  the  enlighted  agriculturists  of  all  the  southern 
and  south-western  states.  The  first  essential 
measure  then,  is  the  effective  exciiatiou  of  con- 
gress to  withdraw  great  governmental  wronars,  by 
the  immediate  opening  of  ports  of  entry  in  South 
Florida,  at  the  most  suitable  sites  to  diminish  most 
the  governmental  obstacles  hitherto  grievously 
in»crpo?ed  to  the  natural  salvage  of  wrecked  per- 
sons and  properties  along  the  reef,  and  simulta- 
neously to  the  natural  settlement  and  cullivation 
of  the  main  land  of  Tropical  Florida. 

Verv  respectfully, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 
Henry  Perrike. 

P.  S. — U  it  not  deplorably  true,  that  all  my  la- 
bors for  Tropical  Floiida  have  merely  been  the 
isolatful  efforts  of  a  single  agriculturist  in  a  desert 
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district,  feebly  struggling  against  the  ruinous  ob- 
stacles to  individual  industry  powerfully  interposed 
by  the  national  government  of  the  United  States, 
by  all  the  red  men  on  the  savage  main  land,  and 
by  the  only  white  men'on  this  wrecking  reef?  Is 
not  hence  this  ^reat  enterprise  essentially  depen- 
dent on  the  oiighty  influence  of  the  united  efforts, 
the  associated  exertions  of  all  southern  agricultu- 
ristsl  And  is  it  not  physically  impossible  (bran 
isolated  individual  to  overcome  the  combined  ob- 
stacles powerfully  interposed  by  the  inimical  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  at  Washington, 
by  the  murderous  red  men  on  the  desert  main 
land,  and  by  the  hostile  white  men  on  the  wreck- 
ing reef  of  Tropical  Florida;  all  pertinaciously 
sustained  by  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  same  inimi- 
cal goveroinent  ?  H.  P. 


IMPORTIIfG    WORK    HORSES     FROM    FRANCE. 

From  Uie  Franklin  Fanner. 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  have  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  England  for  all  our  notions,  and 
we  have  consequentlyin  some  instances  adopted  her 
preiudices  at  the  expense  of  our  interests.  Lib- 
erality requires  of  us  to  do  them  justice;  but  expand- 
ed views  demand  that  we  adopt  the  improvements 
of  other  nations,  when  reason  and  propriety  sus- 
tain us  in  giving  them  a  preference.  1  have  been 
led  to  this  intr^uction  by  reading  the  communi- 
eatioQ  under  the  signature  of  Sam*!.  D.  Martin  in 
a  late  number  of  your  paper,  as  to  the  white  color 
of  the  improved  Short  Horns.  An  Englishman 
will  derive  it  from  a  native  wild  breed.  The  ev- 
idence adduced  by  Mr.  M.  is  not  indeed  conclu- 
sive, but  it  is  very  persuasive  to  my  mind  that  the 
white  color  was  imported  by  Sir  Wm.  St.  Quintin 
from  Holland.  Cattle  were  imported,  and  of 
that  color,  to  improve  the  Teeswaiers.  The  dray 
horse  of  England  we  have,  was  imported  from 
that  country;  and  the  English  race  horse  is  also 
known  to  be  descended  from  stock  imported  from 
Asia  and  Africa.  We  all  believe,  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  subject,  that'  the  English 
domestic  horse  may  be  improved  by  selections  and 
'raising  for  thousands  of  years,  and  one  lour  mile 
racer  could  never  be  brought  to  the  post,  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  From  the  superior  sizes  and 
strength,  and  stride  of  the  modern  race  horse,  it  is 
conceded,  they  can  go  over  the  course  sooner  than 
the  original  AraVian,  Barb  or  Turk  ;  but  they  have 
evidently  lost  something  of  the  temper,  metal, 
symmetry,  polish  and  attitudes  of  the  original ;  and 
not  withstanding  their  continual  boast  of  their 
"high  bred  cattle"  the  English  are  still  occasion- 
ally infusing  portions  of  the  oriental  blood  into 
tbetr  stock.  And,  who  among  them  doubts,  that 
•uch  a  horse  as  the  Darley  Arabian,  the  Godol- 
phin  Arabian,  the  Byerley  or  Hemsley  Turk,  or 
the  Curwin  Bay  Barb,  would  be  now  a  desirable 
cross.  And  whatever  they  may  think  or  do, 
should  not  we  who  have  set  up  for  ourselves  in 
government,  politics  and  thinkings  resort  to  crosses 
lo  give  beauty,  docility,  activity,8oundnesfl  and  last- 
iognesB  to  our  thorouffh<  breeds?  Lindsay's  Ara- 
bian, or  his  equal  would  be  a  decided  improvement 
upon  our  leggy  and  and  overgrown  and  coarse 
full- bred*. 

Napoieoo  declared  that  their  Limousin  and  Na- 


varrese  honses  were  better  for  war  than  the  English 
thorough- breda.  It  is  not  extreme  speed  merely, 
accoiding  to  him,  which  makes  a  good  war  horse 
it  is  spri^htliness,  activity,  quickness  of  perfection 
and  docility  and  I  add  lastingness,  and  all  these 
qualities  are  prominent  in  the  Arabian.  In  his  opin- 
ion a  good  Arabian  stallion  is  the  best  horse  in  the 
world,  and  crossed  on  their  own  stock,  particularly 
their  Navarrese,  all  the  properties  they  desired 
might  be  attained.  Now,  be  it  known,!  do  not 
endorse  all  these  notions.  Perhaps  the  Emperor 
had  occasion,  at  Waterloo  to  change  his  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  his  Navarrese  horses  in 
conflict  with  the  English  terrible  greys.  But  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  1  underwrite  for  the 
sprightliness,  activity,  quickness  of  perception, 
docility,  ability  to  bear  fatigue,  and  courage  of 
the  Arabian;  and  these  properties  are  very 
desirable  to  country  gentlemen,  who  indulge 
themselves  in  riding  to  hounds,  or  prefer  tra- 
velling on  horseback  to  being  jolted  jn  the  mail 
stages.  This  brinc^s  to  my  recollection  an  old 
stage  contractor,  wno  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  nicked  or  cropped  horse,  and  held  the  bet- 
ter the  breed  the  better  the  steed.  And  if  high 
breeding  was  necessary  for  the  sandy  roads  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina,  it  will  be  found  much  more 
necessary  on  McAdam  turnpikes.  Your  heavy 
coarse  legged  and  hooled  brutes  will  be  limping 
at  a!l  seasons,  and  in  hot  weather  you  may  look 
out  lor  thumps  and  high  blowing. 

There  are  some  farmers,  who  are  invincibly 
prejudiced  against  blood  for  farming  horses.    They 
are  for  the  Dutch  or  English  work  horse.    If  they 
will  be  so  good  as  to  attend  a  moment  1  will 
introduce  them  to  two  varieties,   which  I  think 
will  better  suit  their    views  and  purposes.    They 
are  described  by  an  Englishman   with  his  En- 
glish   predilections  about    him :    and  moreover, 
by  an  Englishman  who  is  the  best  writer  in  the 
language  on  the  subject  of  horses.    "  Where," 
asks  the  celebrated  Nirarod,  "  where  in  England 
will  you  see  what  is  every  day  seen  here — a  man 
lake  a  powerful  horse  out  of  a  cart,  and   gallop 
him  along  the  road  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  in  the  hourl    This  description  of  horse, 
the  light  cart  horse-— light,  yet  very  strong ;  on 
very  short  legs,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  hands  in 
height — is  lar  superior  to  any  thing  we  have  in 
England  for  such  purposes  as  those  for  which  he 
is  used.    Look  for  example  at  the  cart  horses  that 
convey  fish  to  Paris !     What  English  cart  horses 
would  go  their  pace  (considerably  faster  than  that 
of  the  dilij^enrrs)  and   keep  np  their  good  looks 
as  they  do?    Then,  what  admirable  animals  are 
the  black  roan  stallions  we  see  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  Paris,  drawing  the  public  carrying  wag- 
ons!    We  have  nothing  in  England  that  can  at 
all  compare  with  them  in  any  one  respect.    They 
will  out-walk  our  horses  by  a  mile  in  the  hour, 
and  will  live  where  ours  would  strave.     I  have 
olten  expressed  my  surprise  that  we  do  not  avail 
ourselves  of  a  croPS  from  this  excellent   breed.'' 
He  might  have  said   breeds — the  cart  breed  and 
the  waiion  breed.     An  Enjzlishman  will  tell  us  to 
go  to  England  for  cart  and  wagon  horses,  but  his 
countrymen  are  advised  to  jro  to  France  for  them. 
Prejudice  and   ifrnorancc  asiidc,  why  nnay  not  we 
as  well  jro  to  France?  '    Crofts. 
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CURING   COCOONS. 

For  the  Fannera'  Register. 

This  is  an  important  work,  and  ehould  be  well 
done.  If  the  cocoons  cannot  be  reeled  immedia»ely 
after  they  have  been  finished  by  the  worms,  fhey 
tnust  be  spread  out,  in  layers  of  the  thickness  of  a 
single  coboon,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
until  the  chrysalides  are  completely  stifled.  In  dry 
weather,  when  t.he  thermometer  (Fahrenheit's) 
rises  to  80  in  the  shade,  this  may  be  accomplished 
in  six  hours.  The  cocoons  should  be  spread  on 
frames  or  hurdles  that  have  been  covered  with 
dark  colored  cloth  or  paper,  and  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  not  at  any  elevation  whatever.  In 
dry  weather  exposure  for  one  day  on  the  ground 
will  kill  the  chrysalides  as  effectually,  as  three 
days  when  the  hurdles  are  elevated  only  two  or 
three  feet;  and  besides,  when  the  hurdles  are 
placed  on  the  ground  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
overturned  by  high  winds.  If  heavy  rains  have 
immediately  preceded  the  time  of  exposing  the 
cocoons  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  three  days  will  be 
requisite  to  effect  that  which  may  be  done  in  six 
hours,  when  the  earth  is  quite  dry.    These  are 


idiot.  The  applicatidn  was  represented  to  be  so' 
cheap  and  scientific — there  was  such  a  neatness 
and  even  elegance  about  it,  when  compared  with 
filthy  dung — then  it  was  so  handy  withal !  You. 
may  rest  assured,  sir,  and  I  think  the  majority  of 
your  readers  will  coincide  with  me  in  the  Opinion, 
that  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  these 
short  cuts  to  fortune.  "  I  should  not  wonder," 
said  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  time,  "but  that  the 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  the; 
manure  for  an  acre  of  land  in  our  coat  pockets." 
The  reply  in  substance  was,  if  ever  that  time 
should  come,  that  the  waistcoat  pockets  would  bt 
large  enough  for  the  produce.  What  puzzles  roe 
most  about  salt  is  this:  that  it  should  promote  the 
growth  of  what  ought  to  grow,  and  destroys 
weeds,  those  real  blessings  to  bad  farmers;  but 
how  that  which  destroys,  nourishes !  That  is  ano- 
ther poser.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  salt 
on  friable  soils,  1  know  f^om  experience  that  on 
stiff  loamy,  or  retentive  land,  it  is  very  injurious. 
Such  soils  continue  wet  and  close  for  many  years 
after  a  dressing  of  salt.  But  what  would  with 
me  be  an  objection  against  its  use  is,  that  it  des- 
troys the  best  drainers  we  have^-the  common 


unquestionable  fadSf  ascertained  by  careful  expe-  earth  worm.    They  are  continually  workini;  up 


riments,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  assign />08i^it)e/y 
the  cause  of  this  difference.  I  suppose  however, 
it  should  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  great  reduction 
in  the  temperature  of  the  earth  which  usually  fol- 
lows copious  rains. 

Whether  the  chrysalides  are  killed,  or  not,  must 

be  ascertained  by  opening  a  small  number  of  the 

thickest  cocoons.    If  any  of  them  should  still  be 

alive  the  cocoons  should  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of 

the  sun  another  day.     After  the  chrysalides  have 

been  effectually  killed,  the  cocoons  must  be  spread 

out  in  a  dry  apartment,  and  suffered  to  remain  in 

that  situation  for  three  or  lour  weeks.    They  must 

not  be  thrown  into  bulk  earlier  than  three  weeks 

after  the  chrysalides  have  been  killed.    If  this 

should  be  done  immediately,  fermentation  ensues, 

the  fibre  is  weakened,  and  the  cocoons  would  not 

pay  for  the  expense  of  reeling.     When  I  speak  of 

expense,  I  allude  to  hired  labor.    In  families  where 

there  are'females  without  profitable  employment, 

cocoons  of  inferior  quality  might  be  reeled  with 

advantage,  and  converted  into  sewing  silk.    I  have 

recently  reeled   cocoons    formed   in   July  1838, 

which  were  cured  on  the  above-named  plan,  and 

the  fibre  appears  to  be  as  strong  now  as  it  was 

twelve  months  ago.         Layton  Y.  Atkins. 

Stafford  county,  Va,,  Jan,,  1840. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  SALT  TN 
AGRICULTURE.  POUDRETTE.  TREATMENT 
OF   HORSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  Register. 

I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year. 

Some  years  affo  an  essay  was  published  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  "Johnson"  on  the  use  of 
salt  as  manure,  and  1  well  recollect  at  the  time, 
that  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  its  rhe- 
rits,  but  the  evidence  adduced  was  of  so  contra- 
<!ictory  a  nature,  that  on  summing  up  the;?ros  and 
cons,  I  was  faiHy  posed.  To  read  Mr.  Johni^on 
one  would  almost  set  down  the  farmer  who  omitted 
the  use  of  salt  to  his  crops,  as  little  better  than  an 


and  down,  and  that  to  a  depth  greater  perhapli 
than  is  supposed  ;  eveiy  worm  bole  being  a  pipe 
leading  to  the  drains,  if*^any. 

With  respect  to  poudrette,  another  of  thois 
portable  manures,  it  is  welt  to  be  cautions.  A 
number  a^  certificates  are  going  the  rounds  o^  all 
the  agricultural  periodicals,  detailing  its  virtues, 
&c.,  plausibly  enough  drawn  up  to  be  sore,  but 
still,  I  repeat,  let  the  prudent  farmer  be  cautious; 
we  poor  farmers  have  been,  of  late,  among  ^^  break- 
ers'^^ loo  much.  It  is  not  to  be  inlierred,  however, 
that  the  writer  would  wish  to  consign  poodrctle,, 
if  jourc,  to  the  already  large  family  of  " humbugs,^^ 
In  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities  where  "truck- 
ing" predominates,!  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
will  be  both  a  convenient  and  useful  manure,  bu( 
for  regular  farming,  or  to  the  great  body  of  farm- 
ers in  general,  poudrette  can  be  of  little  avail,  even 
if  it  was  attainable. 

As  regards  the  keep  of  farm  horses,  public  opi- 
nion is  now  decidedly  in  favor  of  cutting  their  fod- 
der, whether  it  be  hay,  straw,  or  a  mixture  of 
both.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  plan  has  so  mtfch 
to  recommend  it,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  from 
observation  that  not  one  farm  in  one  hundred  puts 
it  in  practice  systematically.  The  best  criterion  of 
the  excellertce  of  this  plan,  is  the  fact,  that  in  sea- 
sons when  the  hay  crop  is  short,  farmers  resort  to 
it  as  a  measure  of  economy,  in  order  to  make  their 
stock  of  fodder  hold  out. 

In  the  treatment  of  farm  horses  much  difference 
of  opinion  prevails.  Some  not  only  house  them, 
but  keep  them  constantly  clothed  up  in  the  stable. 
Ofihrs  method  I  by  no  means  approve,  for  though 
it  improves  the  coats  of  the  animals,  it  renders 
them  lender  and  exceedingly  liable  to  cold.  I 
give  the  preference  to  the  Noriblk  (Eng.)  system, 
of  letting  them  run  out,  as  it  is  called,  which 
means  nothing  more  than  leaving  the  siabic  door 
open  into  a  yard  always  kept  well  littered  with 
dry  sJraw  or  stubble  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  phin 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  animals  themselves,  than  warm  close 
stables,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  however  cold 
the  weather  may  be,  they  generally  prefer  the  ojf^n 
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yard  to  ^inff  under  cover,  though  they  have  the 
optibn  of  fio  doing.  Care  is  necessary  in  this  plan 
not  to  put  too  many  horses  together  in  one  yard, 
anJ  that  there  are  no  kickers  uinongst  them.  This 
is  precisely  the  plan  put  in  prnctice  by  your  hue 
valuable  correspondent,  G.  H.  Walker  of  Uonies- 
bur^,  near  Philadelphia;  and  during  my  occa- 
mooal  visits  to  that  lamented  gentleman,  1  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with  the  general  excellence  ot  all  his  farming  ope- 
rations. 

The  weather  is  extremely  cold  here,  thermome- 
ter at  zero  this  morning.* 

Markets  excessively  languid  and  discouragmg 
for  it9trroers.  William  BowKsa. 

MiddUiown,  N.  7.,  Jan.  Ist,  1840. 
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PRKSKBYATIOlf  OF  tILK-WOaMS'  BOGS.  ICE 
HOUSBS  HOT  THB  ONLY  MBAN8  BT  WHICH 
THBSB  MAY  BB  PRBVBHTBD  FROM  HATCH- 

IHO. 

From  Che  American  SOk  Grower. 

Those  who  design  feeding  silk  worms  from  the 
moms  multicauh's,  planted  out  in  the  spring,  should 
know  how  the  eggs  may  be  kept  from  hatching  by 
the  inereaMd  warmth  of  the  season,  before  the 
leaves  have  attained  a  size  sufficieot  to  afford 
eooogh  food. 

Ice-houses  have  been  mainly  depended  upon  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  results  of  an  experiment 
made  by  Aubert,  manager  of  the  Royal  Domain 
at  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  show  that  silk-wormr  eggs 
may  be  kept  two  years,  and  perhaps  for  a  much 
longer  period,  without  being  subjected  to  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  that  which  Ibrms  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  earth,  namely,  about  56,  or 
57^  Fahrenheit*  So  that  cellars,  caves,  and  wells 
from  which  the  atmospheric  air  is  excluded,  will 
answer,  as  depositories  for  the  preservation  of  eggs 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  ice-houses. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  account  of  Au- 
hert's  experimentsf: ^Silk-worms'  eggs,  obtained 
from  moths  in  1834,  at  the  regular  reason,  were 
put  into  a  small  tin  box  which  was  deposited  in  a 
cellar  at  Neuilly.  The  temperature  of  this  cellar 
during  the  greatest  heat  of  Auaust  1885  never  rose 
above  W^  Reaumur,  or  57^  Fahrenheit,  nor  did 
the  eggs  manifest  the  slightest  indication  of 
hatching.  Having  remained  in  the  same  situation 
duriog  another  season,  they  were,  after  a  lapse  of 
about  22  tponths,  brought  out  and  hatched  by  C. 
Beauvais,  under  whose  superintendence  they  were 
reared  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  makes  us  ac- 
Quaioted  with  some  bighlv  interesting  and  useful 
nicts.  It  demonstrates  clearly  that  silk-worms' 
eggs,  require  a  temperature  higher  than  that  met 
with  in  the  earth  at  the  ordinary  depths  of  cellars 
and  wells,  to  give  them  the  hatching  movement, 
and  consequently  goes  to  show  that  the  preserva- 
tkm  of  silk-  worms'  eggs  can  probably  be  more 
■yely  effected  in  ceHars  proper^  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  than  in  ine-houses.    These  last  are  not 

*  The  next  morning,  January  2ad,  in  Petersburg, 
oor  thermometer  was  at  zerd,  fifteen  minutes  before 
9;  and  ttioagh  not  observed  earlier,  must  have  been  6 
to  10  degress  lower  before  sonrise. 

fPul&bed  entire  in  the  Anaalei  dt  Is   Sod^t^ 
8eriiseole,  No.  1.  p*  75. 
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always  within  the  reach  of  persons  engaged  in 
rearing  silk-worms  whereas  almost  every  one 
can  have  access  to  a  suitable  cellar,  cave,  or  dry 
well. 

The  place  where  the  eirgs  are  deposited  should 
be  closed  or  cut  off  so  as  to  preventiihe  circulation 
of  its  air  which  will  thus  always  remain  at  tlie 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  earth.  A  th<^r- 
mometer  placed  near  the  eggs,  should  be  exam-, 
ined  occasionally  in  the  warm  season  to  ascertain 
whether  the  temperature  keeps  sufficiently  low.  It 
will  not  do  to  trust  to  the  li*elings  for  this  purpose, 
as  a  place  may  feel  sufficiently  cool  whilst  it  is  actu- 
ally  warm  enough  to  cause  the  eggs  to  hatch  out. 
To  insure  success  the  theimometer  should  never 
be  above  56  or  57°.  The  eggs  having  ouce  passed 
through  their  hybernation,  a  very  short  exposure 
to  warmth  will  excite  the  hatching  movement,  so 
that  handling  or  breathing  upon  the  vessels  con- 
taining them  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 

In  asserting  that  silk- worms'  eggs  may  be  pre- 
vented from  hatching,  if  kept  at  a  teroperatore 
not  exceeding  57°  Fahrenheit,  some  explanation 
may  be  necessary,  especiallv  to  those  wbo,in  thei^^ 
attempts  at  preservation,  have  had  the  eggs  to 
hatch  in  vessels  almost  if  not  directly  in  contact^ 
with  ice.  The  eggs  designed  to  be  kept  from 
hatching  must  be  deposited  in  the  situation  where 
they  are  to  remain,  either  previous  to  winter,  or  at 
least  some  time  before  its  close.  This  will  prevent 
them  from  starting  or  getting  a  tendency  to  hatch 
for  if  this  hatching  movement  ever  commences,, 
the  worms  must  be  suffered  to  come  out  at  the 
natural  period,  and  any  attempts  to  restrain  them, 
from  doing  so  will  destroy  the  embryo  insect  in 
the  shell,  or  injure  it  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
worms  will  either  die  soon  after  hatching,  or  drag 
out  a  feeble  existence.  If  they  live  to  spin,  their, 
cocoons  will  be  very  indiflerent.  Silk-worms'  eggs 
imported  from  Europe  last  winter  and  spring, 
generally  turned  out  very  unfavorable  with  those 
who  attempted  to  preserve  them  for  late  feeding 
the  past  season.  The  reason  of  this  may  doubt-, 
less  be  thus  explained.  £icg8  of  the  one  crop 
race  generally  require  to  be  kept  over  a  winter  be- 
fore they  are  susceptible  of  hatching.  AAer  pass- 
ing a  whole  or  even  a  portion  of  winter,  all  that 
they  require  to  raise  in  them  the  hatching  move- 
ment is  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  and  this  they 
meet  with  in  crossing  the  gulf  stream,  the  temper-, 
ature  of  which  is  never  below  70^  even  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  Silk- worms'  eggs  that  have  thus 
had  the  hatching  tendency  excited  in  them  during 
their  voyage  to  this  country  may  serve  very  well, 
for  the  first  or  early  crop ;  but  anv  attempts  to 
keep  them  back  for  late  feeding  will  end  in  disap-. 
pointment  as  no  degree  of  cold  will  answer  which 
will  not  either  destroy,  or  produce  irreparable  in- 
jury to  the  tender  embryo.  Not  so  however,^, 
where  the  eggs  have  been  deposited  in  a  cool 
situation  previous  to  winter.  For  being  thus  pre^ 
vented  from  acquiring  any  tendency  to  hatch  they 
may  be  preserved  so  long  as  their  temperatura 
does  not  rise  above  57^  iind  would,  perhaps,  even' 
resist  one  two  or  three  degrees  more.  At  the  same 
time  they  receive  ino  injury  from  exposure  in  ice- 
houses or  refrijrerators.  to  the  lowest  degrees  of  colit 
which  they  do  af\er  the  hatching  movement  hai 
once  commenced.  « 

All  anthdntiei  upon  the  sabjoet  of  preMnrih/ 
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■ilk-worms'  egga,  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  as  dry  as  possible.  This  may  be 
done  by  putting  them  into  boxes  or  bottles  and 
packing  these  away  in  larajer  boxes  or  barrels, 
the  sides  and  intervals  being  filled  with  dry  mate- 
rials, such  as  ebavin(;s,  charcoal,  &c.  Souie  per- 
sons think  it  indispensable  that  the  bottles  or 
boxes  containing  the  eggs  should  be  perfectly 
sealed  before  they  are  deposited.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  who 
in  France,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  plan  of 
preserving  silk-worms'  eg^s  in  ice  -houses  ;  each 
box  or  bottle  should  contain  but  a  small  quantity 
of  eggs,  leaving  the  largest  space  occupied  with 
air. 


BILK  GROWING  IN  1839.      EXPERIMENT  OF  MR. 
AARON   CLAPP,   OF   HARTFORD,    CON. 

From  the  Morris'  Silk  Farmer. 

1  planted,  the  second  week  in  May,  a  lot  of  mo- 
ms multicaulis  mulberry  trees  on  one  acre  and  a 
quarter  ofgood  land,  being  rich  loamy  soil,  by  lay- 
ing doy\'n  the  roots  and  trees  without  being  cut, 
buryins:  them  about  two  inches  deep.  This  I  con- 
sider the  best  mode  for  planting  muKicaulis  trees. 
The  rows  were  three  feet  apart.  I  did  not  put 
any  manure  on  the  land,  and  the  land  being  rath- 
er wet  and  also  it  being  a  wet  season,  only  about 
half  as  many  trees  as  T  had  expected  were  pro- 
duced ;  those  trees  that  did  come  up  grew  and  did 
very  well. 

I'then  fitted  up  an  old  building  which  had  been 
used  for  a  store  house,  by  putting  up  ladders  or 
shelves,  the  boards  being  about  18  inches  apart 
one  above  another.  The  house  was  18  leet  wide 
by  25  feet  in  length,  and  two  stories  high. 

The  second  week  in  June  I  had  a  small  crop  of 
silk  worms. hatch,  of  the  six  weeks  kind,  which 
consumed  from  my  trees  1.500  \he,  of  leaves;  and 
the  first  and  third  weeks  in  Auofust  I  had  a  large 
number  of  the  mammoth  while  hatch,  and  had 
flattering  success  with  them. 

The  silk  worms  required  attendance  about  sev- 
en weeks;  the  first  three  weeks  I  employed  two 
persons,  one  to  pick  leaves  and  the  other  to  feed 
the  worms ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks  I  employed 
four  persons,  two  to  pick  the  leaves  and  two  to 
teed  the  worms  ;  the  sixth  week  two  persons  were 
sufficient,  and  the  seventh  week  it  required  only 
one  person. 

I  raised  fit'ty  bushels  of  excellent  cocoons,  and 
what  I  reeled  produced  one  pound  of  silk  to  the 
bushel,  which  is  pronounced  by  good  judges  to 
the  better  than  the  imported,  and  equally  as  good 
silk  as  any  made  from  any  other  species  of  mul- 
l)erry  tree  in  our  country.  There  was  a  larger 
quantity  of  foliage  remaining  on  the  lot  than  we 
had  picked,  and  allowing  that  100  lbs.  of  silk  can 
be  made  from  IJ  acre  of  ground,  and  at  $6  a 
pound  which  is  now  the  price  of  it,  it  would 
amount  to  8600.  Now  there  ia  no  other  species 
of  mulberry  tree  that  ivill  produce  the  quantity  of 
foliage  from  the  same  piece  of  around,  and  there 
is  no  crop  of  any  thing  that  will  produce  such  a 
profit,  and  in  so  phort  a  space  of^  time.  Even  a 
whole  farm  of  200  acres  of  land  will  not  produce 
more  than  $600  annually,  of  ordinary  crops. 

Allowing  that  fifry  pounds  can  be  obtained  from 


one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  and  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  silk  busi- 
ness can  and  will  be  made  very  profitable.  I  also 
weighed  the  leaves,  and  found  that  eighty  pounds 
of  multicaulis  leaves  will  produce  a  pound  of  reeled 
silk. 

The  following  will  fully  prove  that  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  given  is  not  extravagant. 

Cnpt.  James  Marsh  of  Hartford,  raised  this 
season  one  and  a  half  bushel  of  cocoons  from  two 
square  rods  of  ground,  equal  to  107^  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  at  $5  the  bushel  would  amoant  to 
8537  50. 

S.  B.  Goodwin,  of  Weihersfield,  gathered  this 
season  3,575  pounds  of  multicaulis  leaves  from  one^^ 
fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground,  equal  to  14,300  pounds 
of  leaves  to  an  acre ;  and  allowing  that  eighty 
pounds  of  leaves  will  make  one  pound  of  silk,  it 
would  produce  178  pounds  and  12  ounces,  and 
at  86  a  pound  would  amount  to  81)068. 

Dr.  Holt,  of  Glastenbury,  obtained  70  pounds 
of  multicaulis  leaves  at  one  time,  picking  from  one 
rod  of  ground,  equal  to  11,200  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Church,  of  Bethlem,  from  five  years  expe- 
rience in  making  silk  from  different  species  of  mul- 
berry, is  fully  satisfied  that  the  multicaulis  will 
make  equally  as  ^ood  if  not  superior  silk  to  any 
other  kind.  Mr.  Church  llirther  states  he  had  re- 
peeated  obtained  one  pound  of  reeled  silk  from 
8  J  lbs  of  cocoons,  although  it  can  cannot  generally 
be  expected. 

Now,  with  a  convenient  cocoonery  and  addi- 
tional help  of  two  individuals  for  two  weeks,  I 
could  raise  a  crop  of  one  million  of  silk  worms 
with  the  same  ease  and  in  the  same  length  of  time 
specified  tibove.  The  buildinfi^  which  I  occupied 
was  very  inconvenient,  and  also  we  were  very 
careful  npt  to  injure  the  trees  when  picking  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  were  all  picked  one  at  a  time,and 
some  aV  the  leaves  were  12^  inches  wide  and  13^ 
inches  in  length.  Now  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  multicaulis  trees  in  the  country,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  sale  for  them,  we  should  gath- 
er the  foliage  by  stripping  off  the  branches  and 
the  leaves  together,  and  in  this  way  might  gath- 
er the  foliage  lour  or  five  tinoes  as  fast. 

Several  individuals  in  this  vicinity  have  made 
silk  this  season  from  the  morus  multicaulis,  with 
good  success,  and  the  specimens  of  silk  that  have 
recently  been  exhibited  at  the  American  Institute^ 
gives  undoubted  evidence  that  this  species  of  mul- 
berry tree  makes  equally  as  good  silk  as  any  other 
kind.  The  morus  multicaulis  possesses  very  de- 
cided advantages  over  all  other  kinds  of  mulberry^ 


MILLET* 


From  the  Missisaippi  Farmer. 

Near  Jackson,  October,  1839. 

Dear  Sin — Your  favor  relative  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  millet  in  this  State,  is  received  ;  and  I  will 
with  pleasure  furnish  you  with  the  result  of  my 
experience: 

In  the  fall  of  1838, 1  procured  from  a  friend  in 
Alabama,  one  peck  of  seed,  and  which  1  sowed 
last  spring  as  directed  by  him.  1  had  previously 
learnt  in  a  trip  through  Kentucky  and  Tene8see,the 
estimation  io  which  it  was  held  by  stock-raisera 
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m  thoae  states.  Many  of  them  assured  me  that 
It  3rielded  /rom  eight  to  twelve  thousand  pounds 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  And  though  the  food  is 
course  and  rough,  yet  its  astoni'*hing  product 
•eemed  to  me  to  render  its  cultivaton  expedient  (or 
our  mules  and  oxen  and  cattle  generally,  if  for 
nothing  more.  Our  winter  range  being  pretty  well 
exhausted^  it  is  indispensable  that  we  provide  rough 
forage  tor  our  stock,  from  cultivation. 

I  sowed  the  above  peck  of  seed  on  about  three 
acres  of  ground  aOer  breaking  it  with  the  plouuh 
both  ways,  and  harrowed  it  irr.  One  fourth  of  a 
peck  the  acre  is  probably  suficient;  and  the  first 
of  March  the  proper  time  for  sowing.  It  should 
be  cut  when  fairly  headed  out  and  in  milk,  fur  hay 
which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  will  be  in  July.  Such 
as  is  kept  for  seed,  must  remain  until  it  fully  ma- 
tures. From  those  three  acres  I  have  cut  upwards 
of  fifteen  thousand  weight  of  hay,  and  find  that 
horses,  mules  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it. 

1  am  much  pleased  with  its  cultivation,  and  shall 
enlarge  my  crop.  It  seems  to  me  preferable  to 
oats ;  because  it  yields  more,  and  is  better  winter 
Ibod.  R.  A.  P. 


CAUSBS  OF  SEEDS  ROT  GERMINATING. 

From  tiie  CulUvatAr. 

We  have  known  and  heard  of  considerable  loss 
and  disappointment  from  seeds,  particularly  onion 
seeds,  not  growing.  We  have  thought  and  in- 
quired in  relerence  to  the  cause,  and  the  result 
of  our  cogitations  and  enquiries  may  be  thus  slated : 

Without  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  seeds 
will  not  germinate.  On  drVi  sandy  soils,  and  in 
a  dry  season,  it  seems  highly  probable,  then,  that 
seeds  may  be  deprived  of  the  requisite  degree  of 
moisture  ;  perhaps  receivin£rjudt  as  much  as  will 
mould  ihem  and  destroy  their  vitality,  or  being 
so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  injured  by  the  sun's 
beat  and  light. 

Bui  the  seed  may  have  germinated,  and  have 
commenced  to  send  out  their  roots  and  stem  stalks 
and  yet  be  destroyed.  If  the  soil  is  not  pressed 
closely  to  the  seeds,  and  very  dry  weathei'  occurs 
just  at  this  period  of  the  process  of  germination 
the  root  being  too  distant  from  the  soil,  and  too 
feeble  to  draw  any  supply  of  moisture,  the  liquid 
food  oTlhe  plant  contained  in  the  fermented  seed 
may  be  dried  up,  and  the  life  thus  destroyed. 

If  you  would  avoid  disappointment  and  loss  from 
flseds  failing  to  grow,  the  preventive  process  is 
indicated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  most  fre- 
quently productive  of  this  result,  which  we  think 
are  those  stated  above.  If  you  sprout  your  seeds 
before  putting  them  into  the  ground,  you  will  pre- 
serve them  from  the  first  cause  of  fiiilure,  but  if 
you  pulverize  your  soil  thoroughly  and  press  in 
this  state  with  a  hoe,  spade,  or  roller,  upon  the 
seeds  thus  sprouted,  the  root  stem  will  soon  and 
surely  derive  sufficient  moisture  from  the  soil. 

In  a  few  instances  I  have  found  my  neighbors 
blaming  the  seed  as  useless,  particularly  of  onions, 
carrots,  and  parsnips,  when  I  have  obtained  a 
Tittle  of  the  seed  and  found  it  to  sprout  quite  well. 
You  may  easily  save  yourselves  from  such  reflec- 
tions, or  from  the  temptation  to  blame  others,  by 
steeping  the  suspected  seed  in  warm  or  tepid 
water,  from  six  to  twsnty-fbur  hours,  according 
to  the  size  and  bardnetf  of  the  teeds,  and  theo 


setting  it  away  in  a  warmish  place  for  a  day  or 
two.  If  good  it  will  sprout  in.  this  time  ;  if  kept 
warm  in  a  darkish  place,  and  it  does  not  sprout  in 
this  time,  the  seed  is  faulty. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  may  stale  that 
several  circumstances  incline  me  to  the  belief  that 
corn  which  has  l)een  sprouted — no  matter  in  what 
sleep — is  safe  from  the  ravages  of  the  red  or  wire 
worm.  It  has  been  fashioiuihle  to  sfeep  in  a 
strong  solution  of  copperas,  and  to  airribe  the 
safety  of  the  seed  in  this  state  not  to  the  chnnire 
which  fermentation  has  f)ro(lured  in  the  genu  or 
chit  which  is  usually  first  aitackiid,  but  to  the 
change  in  the  taste  from  the  copperas.  We  have 
known  corn  soaked  in  simple  water — in  water 
alone — to  escape  from  the  attacks  of  the  worm  as 
well  as  that  soaked  in  a  copperas  steep.  Until 
this  matter  is  made  more  certain,  however,  I  would 
hold  it  bad  husbandry  to  neglect  the  copperas,  as 
in  addition  to  the  change  produced  by  heat  and 
moisture,  we  have  also  the  disagreeable  taste 
communicated  by  this  salu 


THINNING  OUT  THE   LEAVES   OF  TINES   INJU- 
RIOUS TO  THE   FRUIT. 

From  Uie  Annilei  d>  Hort.  de  Parts. 

Mr.  Brassin,  the  manager  of  the  celebrated 
vines  at  Thierney  and  Fontainbleau,  doo*  not  thin 
out  the  leaves  to  ripen  the  fruit,  as  is  too  frequent- 
ly done  by  many  who  cultivate  grapes.  When 
the  fruit  is  full  grown,in8tead  of  thinning  the  leaves, 
which  shade  the  fruit  from  the  sun,  as  is  the  com- 
mon practice — which  is  so  injurious,  that  the  more 
the  leaves  are  removed,  the  less  the  fruit  ri- 
pens— he  takes  away  the  leaves  between  the 
grapes  and  the  wall,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  may  be  reflected  by  the  wall  on  the  grapes. 
M.  Poiteau  truly  observes  that  no  leaves  can  be 
safely  removed  by  atiy  one  u  ho  does  not  possess 
some  just  potioqsof  vegetable  physiology. 


THE  OOTTON  CROPS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

From  tiie  Philadelphia  Inqairer. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  commerce  or 
agriculture,  which  possesses  a  higher  interest  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  than  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  coiton.  We  have,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  devoted  our  columns  to 
the  insertion  of  information  upon  the  subject ;  and 
our  attention  is  particularly  called  to  it  just  now,  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  publication  of  a  valuable 
letter,  signed  **  Cotton  Plant,"  in  a  spirited  New 
York  paper,  called  "The  Whip."  The  writer 
commences  by  stating  that  the  entire  growth  of 
cotton  ill  th**.  world  is  set  down  at  1,000,000,000 
lbs.  Of  this  550  millions  are  supposed  to  be  grown 
in  the  United  States,  30  in  Brazil,  8  in  the  West 
Indies,  27  in  Egypt,  36  in  the  west  of  Africa,  190 
in  the  west  of  Asia,  35  in  Mexico  and  South  Ame- 
rica, except  Brazil,  and  14  millions  elsewhere. 

Thus,  at  10  cents  per  lb.,  a  price  below  which 
it  has  rarely  ever  fallen,  this  crop  is  worth  100,- 
000,000  dollars.  For  the  last  fifty  years,  however, 
the  value  (though  oflen  fluctuating  suddenly  and 
widely)  has  averaged  19  l-^cts.    At  this  price  tl^Q 
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preoiBnt  erowth  ofthe  world  is  worth  9192,500,000. 
or  thie,  about  350  millions  of  pounds  are  con- 
sumed and  manufactured  in  £nsrland,  about  150 
millions  in  (he  U.  8<ate8, 80  in  France.  250  in 
China  and  India,  25  in  S. -America  and  Mexico, 
including  Brazil  *,  85  in  Germany,  45  in  Turkey 
and  Africa,  10  in  Spain,  20  in  Russia,  and  the  re- 
mainder elsewhere. 

The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  in  England  is 
believed  to  be  annually  about  170  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  in  France  at  70  millions ;  in  the  U.  States 
at  60  millions. 

The  capital  eml)loye'd  in  manufacturing  by  ma- 
chinery, is  estimated  in  England  at  200  millions 
of  dollars;  in  France  at  120  millions;  in  the  U. 
^tates  at  110  millions. 

The  cQnsumption  in  manufactures  of  raw  cotton 
in  all  Europe,  in  1803,  was  estimated  at  only  60 
fnillions  of  pounds.  (Die.  of  Span.  Com.)  The 
whole  consumption  in  Europe,  in  1S30,  was  about 
387  millions  of  pounds.  In  1838,  it  is  believed  to 
be  nearly  500  millions  of  pounds. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  the  first  states 
in  this  union  to  grow  cotton  to  any  considerable 
extent.  In  1791,  two  millions  of  pounds  were 
grown  in  the  union**ono  and  a  half  million  of 
which  grew  in  S.  Carolina,  and  one  half  million 
in  Georgia. 

In  1801,  forty  millions  was  the  crop  of  the  Uni- 
ted States— of  which  20  millions  grew  in  South 
Carolina,  10  in  Georgia,  5  in  Virginia,  4  in  North 
Carolina,  and  1  in  Tennessee. 

In  181 1,  the  crop  of  the  U.  States  had  reached 
BO,000,000--of  which  40  grew  in  S.  Carolina,  20 
in  Georgia,  8  in  Virsrinia,  7  in  N.  Carolina,  3  in 
Tennessee,  and  2  in  Louisiana. 

In  1821,  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
pounds  were  growing  in  the  union,  as  follows ; 
50  millions  in  S.  Carolina,  45  in  Georgia,  20  in 
Tennessee,  20  in  Alabama,  12  in  Virginia,  10  in 
North  Carolina,  10  in  Louisiana,  and  10  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

In  1828,  the  whole  crop  of  the  union  was  348 
1-2  millions.  Of  this  Georgia  grew  75  millions, 
South  Carolina  70,  Tennessee  45,  Alabama  45, 
Louisiana  88,  Mississippi  20,  Virginia  25,  North 
Carolina  18,  irionda2,  and  Arkansas  one  half  of  a 
million. 

In  1838,  the  crop  of  the  union  had  increased  to 
437  3-4  milions.  Of  this,  88  millions  grew  in 
Georgia,  73  in  South  Carolina,  70  in  Mississippi, 
65  in  Alabama,  55  in  Louisiana,  50  in  Tennessee, 
15  in  Florida,  13  in  Virginia,  10  in  North  Carolina, 
and  three  fourths  of  a  million  in  Arkansas. 

The  hext  year,  1834,  the  crop  had  increased  to 
457  12  millionfl,  and  was  grown  as  follows:  85 in 
Mississippi,  85  in  Alabama,  75  in  Georgia,  65  12 
in  S.  Carolina,  62  in  Louisiana,  45  in  Tennessee, 
20  in  Florida,  18  in  Virginia,  9  1-2  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  Arkansas  one  half  a  million.  Subse- 
quently) no  certain  data  are  in  our  possession ;  but 
th'^  estimate  at  this  time,  is  550  millions  as  the 
whole  crop  ofthe  union. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  from  1791  to  1826,  S.  Car- 
olina was  the  most  abundant  cotton  growing  state 
In  the  union.  In  1826,  Georgia  took  the  lead,  and 
held  it  till  1834,  when  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
fook'the  front  rank.  At  this  time,  Mississippi  is 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  cotton  growing  state  in 
the  union.  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  are  next. 
Iforth  Alabama,  is  beginning  to  ^e.teriorate  as  a 


cotton  country  while  the  worn  lands  in  middle  Ten- 
nessee are  thought  to  improve  for  this  culture — ma- 
turity, the  vital  desideratum,  not  being  so  easily  al« 
low^  in  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  fresher  soils. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Grst  cotton  plant 
in  the  United  States  was  raised  in  1787,  surely 
our  readers  will  find  reason  ipr  surprise  at  the  won- 
derful increase  that  has  accrued  in  little  more  than 
fifty  years !  Bold,  indeed,  must  be  tlie  man  who 
would  venture  to  predict  the  wealth,  greatness  and 
power,  likely  to  become  our  national  attributes 
through  the  agency  of  cotton. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE  SILK  80CIETT  IV  HOB* 
FOLK. 


On  the  23d  Dec.  1839,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  at 
the  Eagle  Hotel,  in  Norfolk  Borough,  according 
to  iheir  previously  expressed  resolution,  an  ad- 
journed meeting  ofthe  Rufiin  Silk  Society  of  Eas- 
tern Virginia  took  place  ;  and  the  Rev.  George 
Jones,  president  ofthe  Society  being  installed  into 
office,  briefly  slated  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
called  for  the  several  reports  of  the  committees. 

The  adoption  of  a  constitution  being  of  primary 
importance,  the  committee  appointed  to  draA  that 
document  immediately  reported  as  follows. 

Constitution  for  the  JRvffin  Silk  Society  of  pastern 

Virginia, 

Art.  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  'Rvffin 
Silk  Society  of  Eastern  Virginia  ;'  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  promote  the  production  and  man- 
ufacture of  silk  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Art.  2.  Every  person  may  become  a  member  of 
this  society  by  signifying  his  desire  to  the  corres- 
ponding secretary  and  paying  into  the  treasury 
any  sum  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  the  same  sum 
annually. 

Art.  3.  The  Society  shalll  meet  quarterly  at 
such  time  and  place  as  a  majority  of  the  members 
in  any  meeting  shall  appoint  as  well  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  as  to  the  end  that  they  may  ex- 
change courtesies  with  other  similar  assocktioos ; 
and  hold  also,  a  'silk  fair,'  annually. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  Pre- 
sident, six  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secreta- 
ry, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee,  of  which  three  shall  Ibm  a 
quorum,  to  consist  ofthe  President  and  correspond- 
ing secretary,  exqfficio^  and  five  members ;  all  of 
whom  shall  hold  theiroffices  till  others  be  appointed. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
officiate  at  the  meeting  ofthe  society  to  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  that  office ;  to  appoint  commit- 
tees, and  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Society  on 
the  great  objects  and  interests  ofsilk,  at  the  meeting 
succeeding  that  at  which  he  was  appointed. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ofthe  Vice  Presidents 
to  report  to  the  President,  one  month  preceeding 
each  annual  meeting,  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  culture  of  silk  in  their  several  counties  and 
towns  ;  also  in  the  absence  ofthe  President,  or  du- 
ring a  vacancy  of  that  office,  the  Vice  Presidents 
shall  perform  the  duties  ofthe  chair,  respectively  iu 
their  appointed  order. 

Art.  1,  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  Society;  and  shall  record 
its  proceedings. 
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Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  cooduct  the  correspondence  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  cause  to  t>e  published  such  papers  and 
documents  as  the  Executive  Comroitlee  shall  direct. 

Arr.9.  The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  the 
^Md9  of  the  society,  and  pay  them  out  on  the  or- 
der of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also 
receive  and  didpose  for  exhibiiion  all  specimens 
of  machinery  or  of  silk  produced  for  premium  or 
exhibition,  and  shall  furnish  his  account  annually. 

Art.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  devise  and  execute  plans  for  the 
promotion  ot  the  interests  of  the  Society.  They 
shall  make  a  quarterly  report  of  their  proceedin£[8; 
shall  recommend  measures  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  award  premiums  and  medals 
under  the  recrulations  of  the  Society. 

Art.  11.  The  Society  may  elect  any  number  of 
honorary  members,  who  may  meet  and  deliberate 
bat  not  vote  with  the  Society. 

Art.  13.  No  less  than  one  fiHh  of  the  members 
^all  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
boeiness  at  anv  regular  meeting. 

Art.  13ih.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  a  quorum  on 
a  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
questing such  a  proceeding. 

The  above  articles  being  separately  received 
and  adopted  in  their  present  form,  the  secretsry 
was  ordered  to  record  the  same  and  obtain  the 
,  signatures  of  the  members.  The  president  then 
sailed  for  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
drafl  an  address  to  the  people  of  Virginia  on  the 
silk  culture,  and  the  following  appropriate  and  ad- 
mirable paper  was  produced,  read,  received  and  un- 
animously adopted,  to  wit : 

JFellow  citizens  of  the  eommonwealih  of  Virginia : 

Twice  within  a  few  years,  has  our  country  been 
made  to  suffer  (rem  a  terrible  revulsion  in  moneta- 
ry affairs,  and  both  times  from  the  same  cause — 
the  inequality  of  exchanges  between  Europe  and 
•oonelves.  Our  imports  vastly  exceed  our  exports; 
and  while  we  suffer  this  to  be  so,  we  shall  ever 
experience  the  fate  of  debtors.  Temporary  indul- 
gence, and  then  a  pressure  and  distress,  this  recur- 
ring again  and  again  at  the  interval  of  a  few  years, 
will  be  our  history  until  we  can  produce  a  balance 
of  trade  and  thus  relieve  ourselves  from  the  neces- 
sity of  a  debtor's  thraldom.  The  great  staple  of 
cotton  effects  much  for  us ;  but  some  other  staple 
equally  great  is  yet  needed  ;  for  our  cotton  is  found 
to  con>e  far  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  object  of  this  address  is  to  show  that  silk 
nay  be  made  this  great  stibsidiary  staple  equal  to 
all  our  wants :  and  there  is  also  another  considera- 
tion which  induces  us  to  appeal  strongly  and  es- 
pecially to  you  as  Virginians. 

Be  the  cause,  what  it  may,  whether  from  wear- 
ing out  of  our  soil,  or  a  change  in  society,  the  fact 
itself  is  apparent  that  a  lar^e  portion  of  our  most 
valuable  citizens  are  deserting  us !  Ar\y  one  who, 
in  summer,  will  travel  the  great  thoroughfare 
from  Staunton  to  Guyandotte  will  find  it  filled 
with  movers,  hasteninff  to  seek  new  homes  in  the 
far  west,  and  these,  too,  persons  of  substantial 
means  and  of  hardy  but  disappointed  enterprise. 
Our  state  is  thus  subject  yearly  to  a  withering  up 
of  its  enerffies  and  we  have  great  reason  to  ask — 
what  shall  be  the  end  of  this? 
*   We  propose  to  show  in  this  address  that  more 


money  may  be  made  from  an  acre  of  the  poorest 
land  in  the  state  than  from  a  similar  quantity  in 
any  of  the  vaunted  regions  of  the  West.  And  to 
the  point. 

1.  Sitk  can  be  made  t«  this  country  equal  to  any 
foreign  production.    Beibre  our  revolutionary  war 

it  was  an  article  of  export  and  then  commanded  in 
the  English  market  firom  2s.  to  2$.  6d.  more  than 
Italian  silk :  subsequently  to  that  period  silk  raised 
in  Connecticut  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  lar- 
gest manufdctui^rs  of  England  equal  to  any  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  And  within  the  last  year  fibres 
ftom  American  cocoons  have  been  brought  to  a 
fair  test  with  (hose  from  cocoons  raised  m  Italy 
and  have  been  found  to  be  of  superior  strength. 
American  sewing  silk  is  also  declared  by  our 
toilers  to  be  better  than  that  raised  in  Europe. 

2.  7%e  climate  and  soil  of  Virginia,  particularly 
in  the  immense  sandy  region  extending  from  iht 
stabord  to  the  mountains,  are  remarkably  weli  adap' 
ted  to  the  producti4m  of  silk*  Its  reputation  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  has  be- 
come such  as  to  make  it  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose, from  as  far  north  as  Boston,  and  repeated 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  poorest  lands 
of  this  state  with  a  little  aid  from  manure  produces 
trees  surpassing  in  size  even  those  raised  in  the 
rich  prairie  lands  of  the  West.  A  dry  sandy  soil 
also  produces  leaves  more  nutritive  and  more  heal- 
thy to  the  worms  than  any  other,  and  with  such 
soils  we  are  amply  provided.  Our  climate  is  also 
admirably  adapted  to  the  silk  Worm,  a  dry  and 
warm  climate  being  found  most  conducive  to  their 
health  and  to  the  speedy  termination  of  their  labors. 

3.  litis  is  a  business  which  offers  to  the  produce 
of  inland  and  remote  places,  an  easy  access  to  mar- 
ket A  thousand  dollars  worth  of  silk  may  bo 
packed  in  a  good  sized  trunk  and  carried  in  a  stage, 
and  whatever  mode  of  transportation  may  he  cho- 
sen, the  cost  of  freight  will  be  comparatively  tri- 
fling. The  mountainous  and  distant  parts  of  onr 
country  now  shut  out  from  enterprise  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  a  market  for  their  produce  are 
in  this  respect  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  sea- 
bdurd.  The  many  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
this  state  inaccessible  to  rail  road,  or  good  roads 
of  any  kind,  will  feel  the  real  importance  of  this 
consideration. 

4.  The  most  important  item  of  all  in  this  matter 
is  the  very  great  profit  which  it  ojfers  to  those  who 
will  engage  in  it. — Upon  this  subject,  careful  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  various  sections  of 
the  country ;  and  although  the  results  have  differ- 
ed as  to  the  precise  amount  of  profit,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  no  other  agricultural  occupation  known  offers 
such  a  certain  and  profiiable  return  as  this.  A 
result  obtained  by  the  Rev.  D.  V.  McLean,  of 
Freehold.  New  Jersey,  will  be  copied  here  because 
it  is  amongst  the  most  moderate,  and  also  because 
it  has  been  obtained  after  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  statistics  during  the  whole  process  of  the 
silk  raising.  This  gentleman,  last  sprinir,  selected, 
for  experiment,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  planted  this 
season  with  morus  muliicaulis,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  planting  being  in  roots,  the  balance  in  layers, 
both  of  them  small  and  of  the  previous  season's 
growth.  The  rows  were  2^  feet  apart ;  and  the 
whole  growth  in  the  quarter  of  an  acre,  large  and 
small,  was  6,500  trees,  their  average  size  attained 
during  the  summer  being  .3^  feet.  From  these, 
afler  leaving  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  trees, 
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he  gathered  2,576  I  be.  of  leavee,  sufficient,  as  his 
experiment  sliowed,  for  a  tull  supply  for  40,000 
worms.  These  worms  gave  him  130  lbs.  of  co- 
coons, from  which  he  procured  12  lbs.  of  mer- 
chantable raw  silk,  together  with  1  lb.  of  wastage 
and  1  lb.  of  floss  silk,  with  a  residue  of  4  lbs.  of 
defective  cocoons.  We  quote  now  from  the  letter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLean  itself. 

"  The  above  shows  us  48  lb.  of  reeled  silk,  16 
oz.  to  the  lb.,  as  the  product  of  an  acre.  If  this 
is  worth,  as  1  understand  it  now  is,  $6  per  lb., 
then  the  gross  proceeds  of  an  acre  will  be  $288 ; 
the  first  year,  let  it  be  remembered,  or  if  it  should 
be  worth  but  $4.50  per  lb.,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  safest  price  at  which  to  rate  it,  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  an  acre  will  then  be  $216. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted  by  many,  that  it  can  be  produced 
for  $2  per  lb.  Mine  cost  me  much  more  than 
this ;  my  experience,  however,  satisfies  me  that  it 
can  be  produced  for  $2.25  per  lb.,  and  I  incline  to 
the  belief  that  it  may  be  produced  for  $2.  Pro- 
duced on  the  farm  in  a  small  way,  the  cost  will  be 
next  to  nothing — the  whole  produce  will  be  clear 
gain.  Now  take  the  product  of  an  acre  as  above 
stated  at  $288,  and  allow  this  to  be  made  at  an 
expense  of  $2  per  lb.,  you  have  a  net  proflt  of 
$192  per  acre  ! !  Allow  the  cost  of  production  to 
be  $2.25,  and  you  still  have  a  net  profit  of  $180. 
Again,  take  ttie  product  at  $216  (allowing  the 
Bilk  to  be  worth  only  $4.50  per  lb.)  and  let  the 
co^t  of  production  be  $2,  it  gives  a  net  profit  of 
$120  per  acre ;  but  allow  the  cost  of  production  to 
be  $2.25  per  lb.,  the  sum  at  which  I  know  it  can 
be  made,  and  it  still  affords  us  a  net  profit  of  $108. 
This  last  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  (bund  more 
nearly  to  corregpund  with  actual  results.  If  the 
price  of  the  silk  is  more  than  $4.50  per  lb.,  and 
ihe  cost  of  production  les^t  than  $2.25,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  culturist." 

We  believe  that  any  person  can  with  entire 
safety  take  these  estimates  as  data  on  which  to 
ibrm  his  expectations  from  the  silk-raising.  They 
are  the  lowest  which  we  have  seen,  and  in  several 
items,  we  know  from  our  own  personal  experience 
and  observations,  that  results  have  been  obtained 
.more  favorable  than  those  stated  in  Mr.  McLean's 
report.  His  trees,  principally  from  roots,  averaged 
half  $1  pound  of  leaves  each  ;  while,  in  this  state 
and  in  ordinary  soil,  we  know  from  actual  trial 
.that  trees  can  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  one  bud, 
from  which  more  than  a  pound  of  leaves  can  be 
gathered  the  first  year.  We  procured  this  sum- 
mer, at  one  gathering,  even  two  pounds  of  leaves 
from  a  tree  grown  from  a  single  bud  cutting  planted 
last  spring,  but  this  was  in  soil  unusually  rich. 
"Again,  Mr.  McLean's  cocoons  required,  of  the 
mammoth  white,  317  of  the  average,  and  288  of 
Jhe  largest,  to  make  a  pound  ;  his  sulphur  cocoons 
averaged  300,  and  of  the  Iartreet247  were  required 
for  a  pound.  We  have  seen  in  this  state,  the 
common  sulphur,  raised  without  extraordinary 
care,  require  but  259  in  the  average,  and  134  of 
the  largest  for  a  pound.  And  the  Messrs.  Herr, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.  have  raised  them  this  season  so 
as  to  require  but  99  of  the  selected  and  180  of  the 
average  for  a  pound  of  cocoons.  It  would  be 
pleasing  to  us  to  enter  more  into  details  on  this 
subject ;  but  we  are  forbidden  by  the  limits  of  such 
an  address,  and  as  the  safest  data,  we  recur  to  the 
Results  of  Mr.  McLean's  experiment.    It  should 


be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  was  made 
the  first  year  after  planting,  and  that  for  the  profit 
of  subsequent  years,  we  must  add  accordingly  to 
the  increased  size  of  the  trees. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia : — A  great  enterprise  is  laid  before  you.  It 
proposes  to  save  our  country  fi'om  those  appalling 
revulsions  which  threaten  to  be  periodical  and  fre- 
quent, leaving  dread  during  their  absence,  and 
when  they  come,  prostrating  every  thing  before 
them.  We  have  but  one  feasible  security  from 
them,  and  that  is  by  creating  a  staple  capable  of 
producing  a  balance  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  ourselves.  Our  imports  of  silk  amount  to 
$20,000,000  annually.  We  can  not  only  make 
this  silk  at  home,  but  by  the  same  article  we  caa 
make  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe  annu- 
ally our  debtors  to  an  amount  between  30  and  50 
millions  of  dollars.  This  may  sound  extravagant^ 
but  we  beg  to  remind  you  that  in  1791,  the  quai[H 
tity  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  was 
but  188,316  lbs.,  and  that  it  would  have  appeared 
equally  extravagant  then  to  say  that  in  1838  the 
exports  would  be  upwards  of  630,000,000  lbs. 
The  prospects,  both  for  success  in  raising,  and  for 
profit  in  the  silk  culture,  are  now  incomparably 
better  than  they  were  as  respects  cotton  in  1790| 
when  it  too  was  looked  upon  by  many  with  con- 
tempt. It  is  already  decided  that  we  can  make 
silk,  and  of  a  quality  that  will  insure  it  a  ready  sale 
in  foreign  markets.  Let  us  cherish  and  encourage 
its  cultivation.  Let  us  press  it  into  our  service  aa 
a  matter  of  great  national  consequence,  and  break 
off"  this  degrading  dependance  on  foreign  creditors  j 
this  painfiil  hanging  by  the  eye-lids  till  the  next 
steam  ship  arrives  to  tells  us-^what  ?  that  our  hills 
are  dishonored  and  our  merchantt)  bankrupt.  Vir- 
ginians! this  commonwealih  was  once  the  highest 
in  the  list  of  our  national  confederacy.  Shall  we 
retrograde  while  all  others  are  advancing  7  Look 
again  at  the  streams  of  emigrants  pouring  west- 
ward ;  they  say  that  our  soil  is  hopelessly  impov- 
erished ;  they  are  mistaken.  This  soil,  these 
sandy  wastes  may  be  turned  into  fruitful  gardens, 
and  may  be  made  to  smile  under  a  dense  and 
happy  population. 

And  the  man  of  humane  feelings,  as  this  great 
cause  advances,  will  rejoice  to  see  it,  while  prov- 
ing a  great  blessing  to  the  nation  at  large,  still 
more  emphatically  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the 
infirm.  It  will  give  profitable  employment  to  the 
aged,  to  women  and  children,  to  many  thousands 
who  are  now  suffering  all  the  ills  of  prolonged  and 
cheerless  poverty. 

Then  let  every  good  man  and  every  well-wisher 
of  his  country,  give  it  an  approving  look  and  a 
helping  hand.  The  cause  is  assuredly  worthy  of 
both. 

Geo.  Jones. 

B.    POLI^RD. 

J.    W.   MUBDAUOH. 

On  motion,  resolved,  That  the  slated  meetings 
of  this  society  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  Febuary,  May,  August  and  November  of 
every  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  stated  meetincir  of  Novem- 
ber shall  be  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  exhibition  of  specimens  m  any 
branch  of  silk  culture  or  fabrication. 

Besolved,  That  the  corresponding  secretary  be 
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Inquired  to  correspond  with  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  culture  of  silk  in  Richmond,  and  request 
ihem  to  form  a  society  and  co-operate  with  us  in 
petitioning  the  legislature  to  appoint  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject. 

Risoksid  unanimously^  That  Edmund  Ruffin, 
e«q.,  editor  of  the  ^Farmers'  Register,'  and  Gideon 
B.  Smith,  esq.,  editor  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Ame- 
rican Silk  Society,^  be  admitted  honorary  members 
vl'  this  society  for  life. 

Rtsolvedj  That  the  editors  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  papers,  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  and 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society,  be 
requested  to  publish  these  proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn, 
till  the  first  Wednesday  In  February,  1840,  to 
meer  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  at  the  Eagle  Hotel  in 
Norfolk  Borough.  Geo.  Jones,  Preset, 

Thos.  G.  Clinton,  Recording  secWy, 

Corrected  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Ruffin 
Silk  Society  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

Teste,         E.  C.  Robinson,  C,  secWy. 

KDITORIAL  REMARKS. 

A  place  is  given  above  to  the  recent  proceed- 
ings of  a  society,  the  first  established  in  Virginia, 
for  the  promotion  of  silk-culture.  In  this  respect 
alone,  its  formation  and  early  procedure  would  re- 
•quire  some  notice  and  comment.  And  in  return 
for  the  complimentary  notice,  and  honors  conferred 
on  us,  by  this  new  society,  we  will  here  offer,  with 
our  thanks,  to  the  members  some  advice — though 
it  be  the  kind  of  offering  which  is  generally  the 
least  desired,  and  least  acceptable. 

To  promote,  extend,  and  establish  silk-culture 
in  Virginia,  as  a  common  and  profitable  branch  of 
agricultural  investment  and  domestic  employment, 
is  a  most  noble  and  valuable  object ;  and,  at  the 
came  time,  as  we  firmly  believe,  and  have  long 
and  often  tried  to  enforce,  is  an  object  that  is  per- 
fectly and  cheaply  attainable.  And  all  that  is 
now  wanting  to  reach  this  end,  is  light  on  the  sub- 
jedy  to  be  furnished  in  carefully  and  accurately 
conducted  experiments ;  and  by  practical  reariogs 
of  silk-worms  on  a  scale  of  operation  more  or  less 
extensive,  according  to  the  previous  practical 
knowledge  gained  by  the  eariier  experimenters. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  this  society  can  most  ef- 
A^taally  and  certainly  forward  the  object  in  view, 
and,  to  an  amount  a  thousand-fold  exceeding  their 
OQt-Iay  of  money  and  labor,  promote  the  agricul- 
toral  and  general  interests  of  Virginia. 

So  far,  the  society  has  done  well,  and  in  the 
measures  proposed,  it  desi^s  well.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  If  the  members  merely  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  their  consti'.ution,  the  society 
will  remain  in  the  rauk  of  most  of  the  agricultu- 
ral societies  which  have  been  formed  in,  Virginia, 
and  which  have  been,  in  the  general,  as  useless  in 
&ct,  as,  if  properly  operating,  they  ought  to  have 
keea  profilaUe  to  their  members  and  valuable  to 


agriculture  and  to  the  country  at  large.  The  usu- 
al acts  of  the  life  of  an  agricultural  society  in  Vir- 
ginia, is  first  to  publish  its  organization  and  con- 
stitution— next  to  hear  and  to  have  published  an 
address  on  mere  generalities,  teaching  nothing 
practical,  and  worth  nothing,  unless  perhaps  mere- 
ly as  a  literary  composition — and  next,  and  per- 
haps speedily,  the  society  falls  into  a  torpid  state 
and  then  dies.  It  is  only  in  the  v>ork  performed^ 
\he  practical  information  elicited  and  diffused,  and 
especially  by  the  means  of  acttial  experiments,  ac- 
curately conducted  and  fully  reported,  that  a  society 
can  be  greatly  useful,  or  even  maintain  a  respect- 
able station,  as  a  promoter  of  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral, or  of  the  one  particular  department  of  silk-cul- 
ture. 

It  is  therefore,  and  because  of  the  great  interest 
felt  in  the  procedure  of,  and  the  hope  of  good 
fruits  from,  this  new  silk  society,  that  we  earnesdy 
urge  upon  its  members  that,  in  addition  to  all  yet 
done  and  proposed  to  be  done,  they  shall  make  it 
essentially  and  truly  a  working  society.  Let  the 
society  show  good  works,  in  the  industry  designed 
to  be  promoted,  and  they  will  dissipate  all  existing 
doubts  of  value,  and  induce  thousands  of  other  in- 
dividuals to  follow  their  example.  But  if  they 
rely  merely  upon  their  faith,  and  upon  preaching 
it  to  the  community,  no  matter  how  lively  it  may 
be  to  themselves,  it  will  be  dead,  as  to  effect  oa 
the  public. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  view,  we  res- 
pectfully recommend  such  operations  as  have  been 
hastily  suggested  to  our  mind  since  reading  the 
proceedings  of  the  silk  society. 

Fortunately  for  the  object  in  view,  the  environs 
of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  Are  now  most  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  moras  multicaulis,  and  no 
where  can  food  for  silk-worms  be  more  cheaply 
procured  during  the  approaching  season,  whether 
by  those  who  are  already  proprietors  of  the  trees, 
or  by  purchase  from  them  of  the  leaves.  Now,' 
besides  the  larger  and  more  systematic  operations 
of  the  society,  let  every  individual  member  of  it* 
carefully  conduct  a  rearing  of  silk- worms,  (no 
matter  on  how  small  a  scale,  if  his  situation  for- 
bids a  larger.)  and  note  and  report  the  progress 
and  results^  Perhaps  each  one  may  object,  to 
such  an  attempt,  either  the  unfimess  of  a  town 
location,  the  other  more  pressing  demands  of 
business,  the  want  of  a  proper  house,  or  of  the 
very  best  arrangements  and  fixtures.  It  is  true- 
that  some  one.  and  sometimes  all  of  these  objec- 
tions, may  apply  to  every  individual ;  and  it  iff 
true  enough  that  no  resident  in  a  town  could  con- 
duct silk-culture  so  cheaply  aad  profitably  as  in 
the  country.  Still,  for  such  preliminary  trials, 
there  are  superior  advantages  to  be  found  in 
towns,  and  in  the  intelligence  and  concert,  and 
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opportunities  for  mutual  instruction  of  townsmen. 
Apartments  of  any  size  can  be  obtained  for  a 
temporary  use ;  materials  and  workmen  are  rea- 
dy ;  and  labor  and  ability  to  conduct  can  be  also 
commanded.  All  new  experiments  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  at  greater  cost  than  well  tested  and 
established  operations  of  like  kind.  Let  these  ex- 
periments have  every  necessary  care  and  atten- 
tion, but  let  the  fixtures  be  as  humble  and  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible.  Every  such  feeding  would 
in  fact  have  the  precision  of  an  experiment  in 
mechanical  or  chemical  philosophy,  and  the  value 
of  the  results  coukl  be  estimated  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy,  for  larger  practical  operations 
for  profit,  even  though  the  time  and  attention 
bestowed  on  the  experiment  might  cost  ten  times 
«s  much  to  the  experimenter  as  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  sale  of  his  first  year's  products. 

U\  in  the  absence  of  all  belter  or  more  exten- 
sive means,  1000  silk- worms  were  fed  and  reared 
CD  a  common  dining  table,  set  out  in  any  common 
apartment,  (and  nothing  can  be  more  convenient, 
or  secure,  for  so  small  a  rearing,)  the  trouble  and 
attention  necessary  for  so  small  a  number,  would 
be,  in  proportion,  ten-fold  greater  (perhaps  fifty- 
fold)  than  would  be  required  for  a  million.  The 
necessary  labor,  however,  could  be  correctly  esti- 
mated from  other  experiments,  as  also  the  quan- 
tity and  cost  of  food,  of  house-room,  fixtures  &c. 
Bat  this  very  small  experiment  could,  as  well  as 
any  larger,  serve  to  show  the  other  important  facts 
of  the  health,  vigor,  and  products  of  silk- worms 
in  a  certain  and  stated  temperature,  and  under 
other  certain  circumstances*  And  this,  at  least, 
might  be  done,  and  form  an  agreeable  and  amusing 
occupation  to  some  lady,  in  each  of  500  different 
house-holds  within  the  sphere  of  action  and  infiu- 
ence  of  the  society. 

Those  members  who  have  sufficient  means, 
should  conduct,  or  cause  to  he  conducted,  much 
larger  rearings,  say  from  5000  to  110,000  silk- 
worms ;  and  those  who  have  not  only  the  means, 
but  some  little  experience  also,  should  extend  their 
operations  much  farther,  and  aim  at  gaining  some 
profit  in  money,  as  well  as  in  knowledge,  for  fu- 
ture operations. 

These  separate  experiments  of  individuals  cor- 
rectly observed  and  reported,  would  be  subsidiary 
to  the  larger  and  more  full  and  perfect  experiment- 
al operations  of  the  society.  These  should  be 
the  establishing  a  laboratory  in  the  best  or  most 
approved  manner,  and  the  conducting  sundry  dif- 
ferent rearings,  of  various  sizes,  and  at  successive 
lime^,  and  also  in  different  modes  ;  causing  every 
necessary  care  to  be  observed,  all  doubtful  pro- 
cesses to  be  tested,  and  evey  fiict  bearing  on  results 
to  be  ot>served  and  noted,  and  the  whole  results  to 
be  Ailly  and  faithfully  reported.    Such  a  course  of 


procedure  would  in  a  single  jrear  gather  a  body  of 
facts  which  would  serve  completely  to  establish 
the  value  of  silk-cullure  in  Virginia  ;  or,  if  that 
opinion  be  indeed  unfounded,  then  these  results 
would  render  the  next  most  valuable  service  to  the 
country,  that  of  dissipating  the  delusion  on  this 
subject,  under  which  we,  as  well  as  the  silk  socie- 
ty,  are  now  laboring.  But  though  to  find  truth, 
which  ever  way  it  may  direct,  is  always  valuable, 
still  we  entertain  no  question  that  the  former  would 
be  the  place  in  which  it  would  be  found. 

From  experiments  it  would  be  absurd  to  count 
on  results  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  point ;  and  the 
more  laborioudy,  carefully,  and  accurately  con- 
ducted, they  may  be,  of  course  the  greater  will 
be  the  cost,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  balance 
of  pecuniary  Mss,  even  when  the  gaiu  in  more  im- 
portant respects  would  be  so  much  the  greater. 
We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  anticipate,  nor  so  dis- 
honest as  to  promise,  from  the  general  results  of 
all  the  procedure  recommended  to  the  society,  any 
profit  in  money,  in  the  first  year.  On  the  contra- 
ry, if  the  members,  severally  and  jointly,  should' 
not  lose  (or  be  out  of  pocket,)  as  much  a»#1000^ 
on  their  feeding  operations  of  this  year,  it  will  be 
because  of  too  limited  action,  and  therefore  roucb 
to  be  regretted.  But  by  generously  submitting 
at  first  to  that,  or  a  double  amount  of  loss,  we 
firmly  believe  that  they  would  be  gainere  in  the 
end  ;  and  that  by  a  first  judicious  loss  of  some 
thousands,  the  commonwealth  would  gain  more 
than  as  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Most  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  young  so- 
ciety which  has  paid  so  much  respect  to  our 
name,  and  to  our  zealous  yet  poor  services  to  the 
promotion  of  silk-culture,  may  also  pay  some  res- 
pect to  our  advice.  If  it  is  adopted,  in  general, 
and  in  the  spirit,  (no  matter  as  to  the  particular 
mode  or  details,)  this  society  will  not  only  serve 
its  designed  and  direct  object  most  admirably,  but 
will,  as  a  truly  light-diffusing  and  worfnng  sode' 
tiff  set  an  example  to  most  of  the  agricultural  so- 
cieties which  are  yet  barely  alive,  (and  upon  pa- 
per only,)  and  to  all  others  that  may  t>e  estab!t(fa- 
ed  for  more  useful  purposes  hereafler. — Eo.  F/R/ 


AGRICULTURE  IN  KEBITUCKT. 

Prom  ttie  American  Fsimerv 

Frmf^brtf  Ky.,  Dec.  19,  1830. 

Dear  Sir : — 1  have  delayed  answering  the  en- 
quiries embraced  in  your  letter  from  Lexington,  in 
consequence  of  absence  and  a  wish  to  be  better 
advised  upon  two  or  three  of  your  questions. 

The  object  of  your  letter  being  a  wish  to  obtain 
such  information  as  I  may  be  able  to  give  upon 
the  agriculture  and  breeding  of  stock  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  particularly  upon  rye,  our  blue 
grass  pastures,  mules,  sheep,  hogs,  hemp,  corn 
and  cattle,  t  shall  endeavor  to  do  sd  from  the  best 
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inforination  I  have,  and  which  could  be  obtained 
from  others. 

Rye  i<  extensively  raised.  We  sow  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  first  of  September,  one  to  one 
and  a  bairbushel  per  acre,  in  our  corn  fields;  plough 
it  in  with  the  shovel-plough  or  cultivator  If  the 
■eaaoD  be  favorable  the  greater  part  of  the  fall 
will  produce  good  graiiting  for  calves  and  young 
colts,  and  at  times  sustaining  them  through  the 
winter  with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  fodder 
or  oats.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  month  of 
March  and  April,  that  we  receive  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage from  it.  At  this  season  stock  is  generally 
In  (xroat  want  of  green  food,  and  they  are  fre- 
au<iiitly  sustained  from  the  10th  March  to  the  20th 
April,  without  detriment  to  the  succedding  crop  of 
rye.  Stock  of  any  description  which  may  have 
Access  to  a  good  rye  field  in  ihe  sprmg,  will  gene- 
ratty  improve  rapidly  in  their  condition,  and  places 
them  in  fine  health  to  go  upon  our  blue  grass  pas- 
lures.  When  the  ^rain  is  ripe  oi*  nearly  so,  a  large 
portion  of  our  rye  fields  are  fed  down  by  our  hogs. 
Occasionally  cattle,  horses  and  mules  are  turned 
in  with  the  hoffi*.  It  i^t  not  considered  a  produc- 
tive crop,  from  12  to  l5  bushels  per  acre  being  a 
fair  average  crop  upon  lands  producing  forty  bush- 
els of  com  per  acre.  No  manure  or  tt)pdres8ing  is 
^ver  used.  ' 

The  grazing  in  the  (all  and  spring  we  consider 
pays  well  for  the  seed  and  sowing.  Some  of  our 
best  farmers  sow  it  instead  of  clover,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  their  ej^liausted  lands ;  when 
led  off  by  hogs,  the  immense  quantity  of  straw 
and  manure  left  on  the  ground,  leaves  it  in  fine 
condition  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

Blu€  Grass  Pastures — They  are  not  of  spon- 
taneous growth — uo  regular  system  is  considered 
necessary  in  making  them.  In  our  open  fields, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  saw  timothy,  clover  and 
blue  grass  seeds  mixed.  Two  or  three  good  crops 
of  hay  may  he  taken  before  the  blue  grass  gets 
well  set.  f  n  our  woodlands  the  seed  is  scattered 
promiscuously  with  a  portion  of  timothy  and  clo- 
ver seed.  It  is  equafiy  as  advantageous  and  fre- 
quently practised  to  ^ttdi  our  hay  upon  the  open 
grounds  in  the  winter  and  spring,  wh^n  we  want 
io  make  grass.  The  stock  will  then  tread  in  the 
seed,  and  we  most  always  succeed  in  haying  it 
will  set.  AHer  it  id  Well  set,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted by  grazing.  Briers  wilt  destroy  It  when 
neglected,  by  excluding  it  from  the  sun  and  air. 
It  requires  from  tWo  to  three  acres  to  fatten  a  bul- 
lock, and  if  good  will  keep  him  8  or  d  months  in 
the  year. 

Mules  are  raised  by  our  farmers  from  their 
work  mares.  Few  mares  one  kept  exclusively 
for  the  breeding  of  mules.  In  the  fall  when  the 
Colts  are  ready  io  wean  they  are  generally  sold  by 
those  who  breed  them  to  those  who  feed  them, 
until  the  fall  nfter  they  are  two  years  old,  when 
they  are  then  considered  ready  for  market,  and 
^ther  drove  on  account  of  the  feeder,  or  they 
pass  into  the  hands  of  others  who  drive  to  the 
southern  markets.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  constitute  our  principal 
markets. 

Not  many  have  been  retained  amongst  our  far- 
iaen  for  agricultural   purposes.    They  comman- 
ding a  more  ready  and  higher  price  our  farmers 
prefer  selling  them  and  retaining  their  horses. 
Very  great  objections  have  beea  made  to  the  breed- 
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ing  of  mules  from  the  uncertainty  of  getting  colts^ 
Three  out  of  five  would  be  considered  a  lull  pro- 
portion— possibly  much  of  the  difiiculiy  arises  from 
mares  not  being  regularly  sent,  being  work  mares 
farmers  may  not  be  so  particular  in  sending  them  at 
the  proper  time.  Our  ^lock  of  mules  have  greatly 
improved  in  a  few  years  frequehtly  havifig  them 
15  to  16  hands  high ;  this  improvement  has  beerl 
accomplished  by  better  keeping,  more  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  mares,  and  still  more  by  a  proper 
selection  of  the  jacks.  Wlieti  sold  in  the  liill  al^ 
ter  two  years  old,  the  fiiir  average  price  might  be 
considered  from  55  or  $70 — when  three  years  old 
they  fheqiiently  command  fi*om  $80  to  $100;  not 
many,  however,  arc  retained  until  they  are  three. 

Sheep  receive  but  little  attention  Irom  our  farm- 
ers— a  cross  upon  the  common  sheep  With  the 
merino  prevails  in  Kentucky.  I  know  Of  no  full 
blood  South-down — we  may,  however,  have  a 
few.  The  large  Sew  Leicester  sheep  have 
been  introduced  nere  within  the  last  seven  years; 
their  great  size  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  have  caused 
them  to  be  highly  prized  by  those  who  have 
them. 

No  country  can  be  better  adapted  for  she^p 
than  this;  with  care  they  are  subject  to  but  few 
diseases.  We  want  nothifig  better  for  them,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  then  our  blue  grass  pastures,  la 
wet  cold  weather  the  weaker  animals  do  better 
with  open  ^heds,  and  kH  with  oats  or  clover  hay. 
Our  rye  fields  ip  the  spring  for  ewes  and  lambs 
are  invaluable.  Farmers  nave  occasionally  fed 
themjhrough  the  winter  for  the  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati and  New-Orleans  markets ;  they  generally 
pay  well  in  spring.  Dogs  are  ouf  greatest  enfe- 
my  in  raii>ing  sheep ;  until  we  can  liave  some 
laws  or  regulations  upon  the  subject,  li'tile  can 
be  done  salely. 

Hogs  are  more  generally  and  extensively  raised" 
for  market  than  for  any  other  stock ;  it  is  one  suited 
to  the  capacity  and  business  of  most  all  farmers. 
Connected  with  the  feeding  of  cattle  they  are  in- 
dispensable :  it  is  through  them  that  much  of  the 
profit  is  derived.  T|ie  corn  that  passes  through 
two  large  bullocks  will  ihuen  thr6e  hogs  without 
any  other  food  during  the  winter. 

We  have  multiplied  our  breeds  of  hogs  rapidly 
within  a  few  years.  The  Berkshire,  Bedford  and 
Irish  hogs  are  the  three  favorites ;  each  have 
their  advocates.  They  al(  fjitten  kindfy  afMl  come 
to  early  nfiaturity.  A  pair  has  been  introduced 
from  New-Vork  called  the  Leicestershire,  im- 
ported into  that  state  a  few  years  since.  They 
appear  to  be  similar  to  the  Irish  hog  and  those  im-^ 
ported  by  K.  D.  Shepherd,  of  Baltimore.  We 
also  have  a  few  called  the  Rhinoceros ;  they 
resemble  the  Berkshire  in  color,  but  not  in  form; 
they  are gr6at fatorites  \*ith  those  who  have  themr 
W  ith  care  and  judgment  in  breeding,  our  present 
stock  will  answer  all  the  purposes  requisite  for  early 
maturity,  aptitude  to  fatieny  and  capacity  to  tra^ 
vel  to  market. 

J/emp  is  an  important  ariic/e  wiih  un ;  it  is 
sowed  the  fast  of  April  and  first  of  May,  re- 
quires the  best  ground,  and  that  to  be  well  pre- 
pared before  sowinjj.  Our  blue  graps  pastures 
or  old  meadows  broke  up  in  the  fall,  well  ploughed 
and  harrowed  in  the  spring,  have  been  consiJered 
our  beet  ground  for  hemp.  The  average  quantity 
of  seed  used  in  sowing  is  1^  to  1^  bushel  pei^ 
acre.    The  ordinary  quantity  raised  per  acre  i# 
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about  600  lbs. J  iho'  900  and  1000  lbs.  have  at  times 
been  produced,  which  usually  sells  at  five  and  six 
dollars  per  hundred.  Nothing  requires  more  care 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  bt* fore"  sowing. 
Its  subsequent  management  of  pulling  and  brea- 
king requires  very  heavy  labor ;  none  but  our 
strong  able  negro  men  can  handle  it  lo  advantage. 
Very  little  is  exported,  being  mostly  manufactured 
in  the  state  into  bale  rope  and  bagging.  It  is  not 
considered  an  exhausting  crop;  Irom  te«i  to  fifteen 
crops  in  succession  have  been  taken  off' the  same 
ground  without  any  material  variation  in  its  pro- 
duction, h  is  of  rapid  gfowth,  and  soon  protects 
the  ground  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  that 
connected  with  the  superior  order  in  which  the 
ground  is  prepared  lor  sowing,  and  the  care 
taken  in  preventing  all  stock  from  trampling  in 
winter,  would  keep  our  best  lands  in  good  condi- 
tion for  hemp  fifteen  years  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
nures. Its  culture  and  manufacture  may  be  con- 
sidered disagreeable  but  not  unhealthy,  unless 
from  the  quantity  of  dust  arising  from  it,  persons 
inclined  to  consumption  may  be  more  exposed, 
than  when  engaged  at  other  occupations. 

ComU  our  gieat  staple,  upon  it  we  depend  to 
fatten  our  horses,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs,  as  well 
as  for  bread  in  our  lamilies.  In  our  best  lands,  a 
good  hand  will  tend  30  acres  after  the  ground  is 
prepared  in  the  spring,  and  the  corn  planted. 
Eight  to  ten  barrels  may  be  considered  the  ave- 
rage crop,  and  81.60  to  $2  per  barrel  the  average 
price.  The  quantity  sold,  however,  bears  but  a 
small  proportion  to  that  consumed  by  the  farmer 
in  the  feeding  of  stock. 

Upon  all  our  large  slock  farms  the  corn  is  cut 
up  in  the  fall,  stacked  in  shocks  of  16  hills  square, 
and  fed  out  to  stock  in  the  winter  and  spring,  in 
lots  provided  for  the  purpose,  or  upon  our  blue 
gra?s  pastures. 

Our  system  of  feeding  and  grazing  cattle  and 
hogs  requires  less  labor  to  the  quantity  of  ground  oc- 
cupied than  any  other  mode  in  which  we  can  use 
labor.  Some  of  our  large  farms  containing  1000 
to  1500  acres,  all  in  grass  and  cultivation,  and 
feeding  200  to  300  head  of  cattle,  and  as  many 
hogs',  requiring  only  about  ten  good  hands  to  do 
all  the  work. 

Cattle  in  all  our  rich  counties  form  an  impor- 
tant item  in  our  system  of  husbandry — the  num- 
ber \ei\  lor  the  butcher  annually  being  very  great ; 


state  is  not  yet  fully  6U]>plied,  and  the  new  states 
must  rely  upon  us  lor  their  supply  whenever  they 
are  prepared  with  grass  to  breed  them. 

The  pedigrees  of  our  imported  rattle  and  their 
descendants  are  preserved  and  published  with 
great  care  ;  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  Franklin 
Farmer  contains  the  pedigrees  of  our  best  stock. 
We  are  also  preparmg  to  publish  a  Herd  Book, 
similar  to  that  of  England,  in  which  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  give  correct  and  iuiihful  pedi- 
gree?. 

Our  principal  markets  for  beef  cattle  are  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  New  ^Orleans,  Baltimore  and 
South  Carolina.  H.  Blanton. 


probably  in  no  one  item  has  greater  improvements 
been  made  than  in  our  cattle.  In  their  neatness  of 
appearance,  aptitude  to  fatten  at  an  early  age,  and 
greater  weight  of  carcass,  they  have  been  greatly 
improved. 

The  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  ace  similar  to 
to  that  of  mules.  Calves  are  raised  until  two  and 
three  years  old  by  the  small  farmers,  when  they 
are  sold  to  the  grazier,  who  winters  them  the  first 
year  on  fodder,  and  the  next  winter  and  spring 
ihey  are  led  fot  the  butcher. 

Our  stock  now  consists  principally  of  the  fulf 
blood  Durham  shorthorns,  with  all  the  interme- 
diate gradptJ,  crossed  upon  our  common  cattle, 
with  a  few  Herelbrds  and  Loner-horns.  I  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  number  of  improved  Dur- 
haojs  of  pure  blood.  The  number  is  now  jrreat  and 
increasing  rapidly.  Very  lew  less  than  100  have 
been  brought  into  the  state  the  present  year,  mostly 
imported.  The  prices  given  in  the  last  4  or  5  years 
have  caused  a  rapid  demand  for  them.    Our  own 


KIDNBY-SEEI)   COTTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers*  Register. 

Indian  Key,  T.  F,,  I5ih  July,  1839. 
The  notices  in  your  periodical  of  new  varietict 
of  cotton  remind  me  that  I  also  have  a  new  spe- 
cies, which  has  been  growing  at  Cape  Florida 
since  1833,  and  at  Indian  Key  since  1837.    I  al- 
lude to  the  species  called  kidney  seed  cotton  in 
Yucatan,  of  which  I  forwarded  seeds  to  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  every  year  since  1827, 
but  I   have  never  received  any  history  of  tl>eir 
failure  or  success.     Fearing  that  evi>n  those  sent 
to  Cape  Florida  in  the  spring  of  1833  mi^rht  have 
perished  by  neglect,  on  my  departure  from  Cam- 
peachy  in  January,  1837,  I  packed  up  a  small 
quantity  with  -the  other  seeds  to  be  carried  by 
myself  to  Florida;  but  owing  to  the  delays  and 
difficulties  of  getting  even  from  New  Orleans  ta 
Key  West,  I  had  finally  to  pass  via  Havanna  to 
the  Florida  ReeV,  and  hence  did  not  reach  this 
islet  until  the  20th  of  July.     In  August  of  that 
year  one  mass  of  the  conglomerated  seed  was 
planted  in  a  box  containing  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
soil  which  here  consists  solely  of  calcareous  pow- 
der colored  by. vegetable  mould.    On  my  arrival 
here  with  my  family  the  25th  of  December  last, 
1  found  that  the  box  contained  six  shrubs  about  .^ 
feet  high,  with  stems  as  thick  as  my  thumb,  and 
branches  to  correspond.     In   February  last  the 
first  bolls  began  to  open,  and  they  continued  to 
ripen  during  the  ensuing  months  of  March  and 
April;  and  the  shrubs  were  then  transplanted  on 
Matacumba.    The  seeds  collected  from  these  bolls 
I  am  sowing  at  intervals  in  the  most  unpromising 
sites  and  surfaces  on  that  island — e.  g,  on  the  dry 
shell  bank  which  rises  a  lew  feet  above  high  wa- 
ter mark  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  rocky  prairie, 
behind  which  is  covered  with  water  by  every 
heavy  shower.    My  confidence  that  this  shrub 
will  domesticate  itself  in  the  worst  sites  and  sur- 
faces of  these  calcareous  keys  is  (bund  in  the  fol** 
lowing  facts.      Ist.  It  grows   spontaneously  on 
similar  sites  and  surfaces  near  the  sea  at  Cam- 
peachy  ;  2ndlv.  it  has  flourished  the  last  six  years 
near  Cape  Florida;  3rd.  a  wild  species  of  shrub 
cotton  is  indigenous  to  the  rocky  wastes  of  these 
islands;  4th.  the  sea  island  cotton  planted  by  C« 
Howe  at  Duck  Key  8  years  ago  continues  to  grow 
and  bear  cotton ;  5th.  on  the  10th  May  last  at  Key 
Vacas,  I  picked  cotton  from  a  shrub  which  Mr. 
Punt,  an  old  resident,  assured  me  was  planted 
there  in  the  year  1823—16  years  ago.    The  great 
importance  of  this  new  staple  to  the  Florida  Keys 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following  considera- 
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tioiM.  let.  fiecaose  they  cannot  ever  b«  cultivated 
by  large  piantere  in  annual  staples,  and  hence 
toey  requiie  perennial  staples  adapted  to  smaJi 
cuStivators.  The  reasons  are  evident ;  because  the 
•uriace«  of  these  islands  are  so  rocky  that  the 
plough  caoDOt  be  used,  and  because  the  sub- 
ataoce  here  railed  soil  being  nothing  but  calca- 
reous powder  colored  by  vegetable  mould,  the 
latter  is  decomposed  and  the  Jbrmer  blown  away 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind ;  2ndly.  because 
the  kidney-seed  cotton  yields  its  staple  during  the 
dry  season  froiu  November  or  December  to  April 
or  May;  and  can  hence  be  picked  by  even  the 
poor  invalids  who  will  certainly  visit  these  islands 
every  winter,  when  the  goveinmeni  of  the  United 
states  shall  remove  the  obstacles  to  their  inter- 
course by  the  establishinentE  of  ports  of  entry ;  3rd. 
t>ecause,  like  all  other  perennial  shrubs,  when  once 
plaated  it  is  planted  Ibrever;  and  because,  like  the 
jsorua  muJiicaulis,  when  it  grows  too  high  lor  con- 
venient picking,  the  shrub  may  be  cut  down,  and 
iresh  stems  wdl  sprins^  from  its  roots.  When  1 
arrived  at  Cauipeachy  ia  1827,  I  found  a  shrub 
^{rowing  in  the  yard  of  Col.  Toro  which  was  still 
bearing  cotton  on  my  departure  in  1837.  In  my 
articles  on  the  morus  muliieaulis  in  the  Key  West 
paper,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  if  the  cul- 
lure  of  silk  be  worth  pursuing  in  any  of  our  states, 
it  will  l>e  immensely  more  proliiabie  in  the  steril 
islands  of  the  Florida  Reei]  and  that  they  alone 
can  supply  all  the  raw  si  k  requisite  lor  home  con- 
sumption  and  ioreign  export.  In  future  articles  I 
ahali  endeavor  to  show  that  the  perennial  cotton 
ebrub  for  small  cultivators  will  be  still  more  desi- 
rable than  the  perennial  mulberry  tree.  But  I 
shall  leave  to  time  and  experience  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  lor  these  inlands  the  most  pro- 
fitable of  all  perennials  will  be  the  fibrous-leaved 
agaves  and  other  plants  which  yield  foliaceous 
fibres  and  propagaU  themselves  on  the  most  arid 
eoilfi.  Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

H.  Pkurine. 


BOG-HATCHING  EXHIBITION. 

Prom  Uie  New  Genetee  Fanner. 

A  sbert  time  ago,  while  in  London,  I  went  to 
amaog  other  *<  sigtits,"  the  much-talked-of- 
egg-hatching-apparatus,  or,  as  it  1s  called  by  its 
proprietor,  the  EccaUobkm — a  word  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  to  bring  to  life.  The  establish- 
ment Is  situated  in  PalUMall,  opposite  the  Italian 
Opera-House,  and  consist  of  a  large  handsome 
back  aparment,  entered  by  a  paf^sage  irom  the 
street.  The  first  leeling  on  entering  the  room  is 
that  of  rather  a  warm  atmosphere,  along  with 
the  slight  smell  of  a  poultry  yard,  which  the  place 
literally  is.  On  one  side  on  your  left  is  a  huge 
oblong  case  against  the  wall,  elevated  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  Boor,  and  used  as  a  hatching  oven  ; 
en  the  opposite  side,  rimning  nearly  the  lentfthof 
the  room,is  an  enclosure  formed  of  paling^eeparated 
in  distinct  divisions  for  different  sia^s  of  birds,  and 
containing,  close  to  the  wall,  a  row  of  coops  or 
booses  for  the  little  creatures  co  run  into.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  is  a  glas^-case  on  a  table 
in  which  the  birds  of  one  day  old  are  kept  and 
nursed ;  and  in  ibe  centre  of  the  room  is  a  tat»le 
with  a  number  of  saucers  ia  which  lie  the  yolks  o( 
eggs  ac  4t9ereBt  etages  of  adFaacemeot  toward 


maturity,  but  which  being  broken  are  of  course 
useless  for  hatching ;  thev  only  exhibit  the  pro- 
gress of  the  chick.  Such  is  the  general  outline 
of  the  establishment,  which  is  fitted  up  with  iron 
steam-pipes  running  round  the  room  to  preserve 
a  certain  temperature;  and  with  a  man,  who 
attends  the  oven,  and  a  woman  to  look  alter  the 
poultry-yard  or  enclosure,  the  whole  is  before  the 
eye  ot  the  visitor. 

The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  take  a  peep  into  the 
oven,  where  the  process  of  incubation  is  perform- 
ed. This  oven  executes  the  office  of  the  parent 
hen,  and  in  a  remarkably  perfect  manner ;  in  fact 
much  belter  than  most  hens  could  perform  the 
operation. — Every  body,  who  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  hatching  pouUry,  knows  that  the  great  dif- 
ficulty consist  in  keeping  the  hen  upon  her  eggs. 
Some  hens  are  better  hatchers  than  others,  but, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  too  apt  to  leave  their 
eggs  to  get  cool ;  and  this,  by  checking  the  incu- 
baiion,  at  once  destroys  the  unborn  chick.  By 
the  £ccaleobion  process,  this  chance  of  loss  is  en- 
tirely avoided.  If  the  egg  be  a  fresh  good  egg, 
it  must  give  up  its  chick ;  nothing  can  keep  it  firom 
being  hatched.  The  oven  or  case,  as  we  have 
said,  is  a  large  oblong  box  projecting  from  the 
wall.  It  is  to  be  divided  into  eight  compartments, 
like  the  floors  of  a  house,  and  each  exposed  to 
view  by  means  of  a  glass  door.  To  satisly  our 
curiosity  the  door  of  one  of  the  compartments  was 
thrown  open,  and  on  looking  in  we  perceive  that 
the  interior  is  a  sort  of  shallow  box  lined  with 
cloth,  heated  with  steam-pipes,  and  the  boiiom 
covered  with  egrgs  lyi"g  at  an  easy  distance  from 
each  other,  A  jug  of  water  is  placed  among  the 
eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  supplyinj^  the  nir  of  the 
box  with  a  necessary  degree  of  moisture.  Thus 
each  compartment  or  box  is  a  distinct  oven  with 
its  o\yu  ei;gs,  and  in  each  the  eggs  are  at  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  advancemr'nt.  In  one  box  they 
may  be  but  newly  put  in,  and  in  another  they  may 
be  in  the  act  of  being  hatched.  The  meaning  of 
having  eight  boxes  is  to  insure  a  batch  of  chicks 
every  two  or  three  days.  Each  box  holds  from 
two  to  three  hundred  eggs,  or  the  whole  upwards 
of  two  thousand. 

An  egg  requires  from  twenty  to  twenty-three 
days  to  hatch  according  to  its  quality  and  other 
circumstances;  the  exact  time  is  allowed  to  be 
twenty-one  days  ;  but  such  is  the  variety  of  eggs, 
that  a  batch  will  require  three  days  in  entirely 
chipping.  The  progressive  series  of  phenomena 
during  incubation,  as  exhibited  in  the  broken  e^gs 
on  the  table  of  the  room,  are  exceediuiily  inter- 
estiR<;,  particularly  that  in  which  the  heart  ita  geen 
beginning  to  heal  on  the  surlace  oi'  the  yo!k,  and 
are  as  follows :  1  quote  from  a  pamphlet,  handed 
to  visitors  ;*- 

"  1st.  day.  In  a  few  hours  aller  exposure  to 
the  proper  temperature  the  microscope  discovers 
that  a  humid  matter  has  formed  within  the  linea- 
ments of  the  embryo:  and  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  ibid  matter  bears  Pome 
resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  little  head  ;  a  num- 
ber of  new  vcbicle^  also  suddenly  appear  rudimen- 
tary of  different  parts  of  the  future  body  of  the 
chick  ;  those  first  formed,  and  most  easily  distin- 
guishable, may  afterwards  be  recognized  as  assum- 
ing the  shape  of  the  vertebral  bones  of  the  back. — 
2d  day.  The  eyes  begin  to  make  their  nppear- 
aitce  dAkQul  thejthirtieth  hour,aod  additjonol  vessels 
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closely,  joined  together,  indicate  the  situation  of 
the  naval.    The  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  some 
rudiments  oC  the  wings  and   principal  muscles, 
become  observable.    The  Ibrmntion  of  the  heart 
is  also  evidently  prpceedin<?. — 3d  day.     At  the 
commencement  of  the  third  ilay  the  beating  of* the 
heart  is  perceptible,  although  no  blood  is  visible; 
a  few  hours,  howover,  elapse  and  two  vesicles, 
containing  blood,   ciake  their    appearance;    one 
forming  the   left  ventricle,  the  other  the  great 
artery.    The  auricle  of  the  heart  is  next  seen,  and 
in  the  whole  of  these,  pulsation  is  evident.— 4th 
day.    The  wings  now  assume  a  more  defined 
shape,  and  the  increased  size  of  the  head  renders 
the  globules  containing  the  brain,  the  beak  and 
the  front  and  hind  part  of  the  head  distinctly 
visible.— 5th  day.    On  the  5th  day  the  liver  makes 
its  appearance,  and   t^olh  auricles    now   plainly 
seen  approach  nearer  the  heart  than  they  were 
before.    That  beautilijl  phenomena,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  is  evident.— 6th  day.    The  lungs 
and  stomach  are  distinguishable,    and    the  full 
gush  of  blood  from  the  heart  distinctly  apparent. 
— 7ih  day.     Paring  this  day,  the  intestines,  veins 
and  upper  mandible,  become  visible,  and  the  brain 
begins  to  assume  a  constituent  form. — 8ih  day. 
The  beak,  for  the  first  time,  opens,  and  the  forma- 
tion ol  flesh  commences  upon  the  breast.— 9ih  day. 
The  deposition  of  matter  forming  the   ribs,  takec 
place,  and  the  gall-bladder  is  perceptible. — lOih 
day.     The  matter  forming  the  skull  now  becomes 
cartilaginous,  and  the  protrusion  of  ffeathers  evi- 
dent.— 12th  day.    The  orbits  of  sight  are  now 
apparent,  and  the  ribs  arc  perfected. — 13th  day. 
The  spleen  gradually  approaches  in   its  proper 
position  in  the  abdomen. — 14th  day.     The  lungs 
become  inclosed   within   the  breast. — 15th,  16ih 
and  17ih  days.     During  these  days  the   infinity 
pf  phenomena  in  this  wondc»rful  j»iec(!  of  vital  me- 
chanism, elaborate  it  into  a  more  periect  form  and 
it  presents  an  appearapce  closely  approaching  a 
mature  stale.    The  yolk  of  the  egg,   however, 
from  which  it  derives  its  nourishment,  is  still  out- 
sMe  the  body.— 18ih  day.    On  the   18th  day,  the 
outward   anil   audible    sign  of  developed   life  is 
apparent,  by  the  lainl  piping  of  the  chick   being 
for  the   first  time,   heard.- 19ih,  20ih,  and  21st 
days.     Continually  increasing  in  size  and  strength 
the  remainder  of  the  yolk    gra<Iually  becomes 
inclosed  wiihin  its  body;  then   with  uncommon 
power  for  so  sm^dl  and   frail  a  being,  it  liberates 
itself  from   its  prison   in   a   peculiar  and  curious 
manner,   by  repeated  efforts   made  with  its  bill, 
seconded  by  muscular  exertion  with  its  limbs,  and 
emerges  into  a  new  existence. 

''  The  position  of  the  chicken  in  the  shell  is  such 
as  to  occupy  the  least  possible  spare.  The  head, 
vi^hich  is  large  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
pfthe  body  is  placed  in  front  of  the  belly  with  its 
beal<  under  the  right  wing;  the  feci  are  gathered 
Ajp  like  a  bird  trussed  for  the  spit ;  yet  in  this 
pingular  manner,  and  apparent  uncomfortable  po- 
sit i(3n,  it  is  by  no  means  cramped  or  confined,  but 
performs  all  the  necessary  motions  and  effbns 
required  for  its  liberation,  with  the  most  perfect 
ease,  and  that  consummate  skill  which  instinct 
renders  almost  infallible.  The  chicken,  at  the 
time  it  breaks  the  sheli,  is  heavier  than  the  whole 
iegcr  was  at  first." 

The  superintendent  of  the  oven  politely  exhi- 
b|lCfJ  a  compartment  in    which  the  eggs  were 


chipping.    Some  hnd  chipped    the  day  before, 
others  that  day,  and  some  would  not  be  chipped 
till  the  morrow;  in  a  few  cases  we  observed  the 
beak  of  the  chick  boring  its  way  through  the  shell 
and  getting  itself  emancipated.     When  the  little 
creatures  are  ushered  into  the  world,  ihey  arc  not 
immediately  removed   out  of  the  oven,  but   are 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  hours  until  they  be- 
come dry  ;  they  are  then  removed  and  put  into  the 
ijlass-case,  on  the  table  at  the  end  of^  the  room. 
This  case  is  very  shallow,  and  the  glass  cover  can 
be  easily  pushed  aside  to  permit  the  superinten* 
dent  handling  them  if  required.    They  are  hei«  for 
the  first  lime  fed  though  not  for  twenty-lbur  hours 
after    being    hatched ;    the   materials    scattered 
among  them  is  small  bruised  grits,  or  particles 
little  larger  than    meal  j  these  they  eagerly  pick 
up  without  any  teaching,  their  instinctire  desire 
for  food  being  a  suflicient  monitor.    After  the 
brood  has  been  kept  in  the  glass-case,  (which  is 
partially  open)   for  two  or  three  days,  and  been 
thus  gradually  accustomed  to    the  atmosphere, 
they  are  removed  to  one  of  the  divisions  in  the 
railed  enclosure  on  the  floor.     Here  hundreds  are 
seen  running  about,  uttering  peepy  cries,  picking 
up  grits  or  otherwise  amusing   themselves,  all 
being  apparently  in  as  lively  and  thriving  a  con- 
dition as  if  troltini;  about  in  a  bam-yard.    At  six 
in  the  evening  they  are  put  to  bed  for  the  night  in 
a  coop ;  these  coo.ps  are  wooden  boxes,  lined  with 
a  flannel  curtain  in  front,  to  seclude,  and  keep  the 
inmate?  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  if  under  llie 
wing  of  a  mother.     At   six  or  seven  In  the  morn- 
ing they  are  again  allbwed  to  come  forth  into 
their  court-yard,  which  being  strewed  with  sand 
and  provided  with  food  and  water,  affords  them  all 
the  advantage  of  a  run  in  an  open  jrround. 

I  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  failures  in 
hatching  «nd  deaths,  and  received  the  fbllovVing 
information : — The  egi^«  are  usually  purchased 
from  l^eadenltall  market,  and,  consequently,  not 
being  altogether  fresh,  or  otherwise  suitable,  one 
half oflhem  fail  in  hatching.  Once  hatched,  they 
are  safe,  for  not  more  than  one  dies  out  of  fifty 
which  are  brought  into  existence.  If  good  and 
suitable  eggs  cpuld  be  procured  at  all  seasons  the 
failures  in  hatching  wouM  be  comparatively  tri- 
fling. Bad  eggs  therefore,  are  the  weak  potnt  in 
the  establijshmcnt,  and  I  should  recommend  the 
proprieter  to  complete  his  arrangements,  by  adding 
an  egfj-laying  department  to  those  which  he  has 
for  hatching.  This  might  be  done  by  keepings 
regidar  poultry-yard,  either  in  connexion  with  the 
place  or  in  the  country.  The  apparatus  for  hatch- 
ing is  capable  of  pro<liicing  forty  thousand  chickens 
in  a  year,  and  makinfi  allowance  for  failures,  the 
actual  product  cannot  fall  short  of  half  of  that 
number.  When  three  weeks  old,  oh  I  was  in- 
formed, the  chickens  are  taken  to  market,  and  sold 
fbr  a  shilling  each.  Thus,  we  would  suppose,  the 
Kccaleobion  turns  out  at  least,  a  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  chickens  annually — no  bnd  revctme,  it 
will  be  said,  after  paying  expenses,  but  not  great- 
er than  the  ingenious  contriver  and  proprietor, Mr. 
William  Bucknell,  deserves. 

This  thing,  trifling  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  is 
highly  deserving  of  public  attention.  Attempts  to 
hatch  eggs,  in  ovens  are  of  old  date,  but  have 
never  succeeded  on  a  permanent  or  large  scale  in 
this  country.  In  Egypt  the  practice  has  be<*n 
more  successful ;  yet  even  there,  with  (he  advao? 
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tafif^s  of  a  raperior  climate,  one  In  five  of  the 
hatched  birds  dies,  and  many  are  deformed,  doubf- 
lena  from  the  unequal  application  of  the  heat.  It 
has  only  been  by  the  Eccaleobion,  as  far  as  I  cnn 
learn,  thai  the  birds  have  been  hroujjht  out  with 
certainty,  or  been  reared  successfully  after  bein*? 
hatched  ;  every  bird  is  perfect  and  will  prow  to  its 
full  size.  The  distinguished  characteristic  of  this 
invention  is  exact  reflation  of  temperature  at 
difl'erent  stages  of  advancement,  for  epijg,  as  is 
well  known,  develope  beat  naturally  in  the  course 
of  hatchinsr,  and  consequently  the  artificial  beat 
requires  to  be  judiciously  diminished  as  the  natur- 
al heat  increases.  By  employing  steam  or  hot- 
water  pipe^,  the  temperature  is  not  only  capable 
of  being  exactly  regulated,  but  is  diffused  gene- 
ratty  and  equat>ly  throughout  the  oven,  and  acts 
upon  ail  sides  of  the  egft  alike.  Hence,  the  e^rgs 
in  the  Eccaleobion  require  no  handling  or  turning 
diirinst  the  process — there  is  no  fear  of  their  beinsr 
roasted  on  one  side  or  cooled  on  the  other.  Provi- 
ded nil  is  fair  and  above  board,  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  £ccaleobion  describes  or  the  superintendents 
ififoTm  the  vistors,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
inulrrplying  egff- hatching  and  chicken- rearinir 
establishments  all  over  the  country.  Poultry  Is 
at  present  a  dear  article,  on  account  of  the  very 
limited  and  imperfect  manner  of  its  production;  but 
th  8  need  not  be  the  case  any  longer.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  every  town  in  the  kingdom 
having  its  ckicken  manufactory  as  well  as  any 
other  branch  of  business.  Wherever  there  are 
establishments  with  steam-engines  having  a  re- 
dundancy of  steam,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thinir 
In  the  world  to  erect  a  fbwl- producing  apparatus 
in  connection  with  the  works.  And  if  this  did 
not  in  some  degree  improve  the  re«»ources  of  the 
country,  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  I  do  not 
know  what  would. 


EXPLANATION. 

To  Um  Editor  of  t)ie  Parmer's  Refister. 

In  your  last  No.  I  find  a  mountain  correspondent 
of  yours  has  made  it  my  duty  to  tax  you  with  post- 
age to  the  tune  of  12^  cts.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  this, 
or  I  should  have  asked  you  to  correct  the  caption 
of  tny  October  communication;  but  I  supposed  all 
your  readers  knew  that  the  caption  was  yours  and 
Dot  mine,  and  I  ask  you  and  your  correspondent 
to  read  my  piece  fliirly,  and  then  say  if  the  caption 
have  either  matter  or  spirit  in  it  that  is  authorized 
by  the  communication.*  I  hold  that  it  was  clearly 
my  purpose  to  show  that  the  early  maturation  of 
the  crop  resulted  from  its  never  bavin?  'ti8  feeding 
roots  disturbed  or  broken;  and  I  appeal  to  common 
sense,  untrammelled  by  usasre,  without  fear,  to  sus- 
tain me.  Who  is  he  that  breaks  the  feeders  of  his 
horse  or  his  ox  with  the  expectation  of  "  early 
maturation'?"  Who  has  not  seen  in  the  burning 
month  of  July  hundreds  of  acrps  of  corn  killed  by 
breaking  all  its  feeders?     I  crant  that  this  kinir 

of  plants  is  hard  to  kill,  and  if  you  give  it  water 

.  -  ■     ^ - 

•  As  according  to  our  rules,  every  article  in  the  Far- 
men*  Repster  most  have  a  name,  and  the  writers  sel- 
dom furnish  any  heading,  the  duty  generally  falls  upon 
ttie  editor  as  it  did  in  the  case  referred  to  above.  If  it 
ioproper,  the  fauU  was  ours. 


the  very  devil  cannot  kill  it ;  but  let  me  ask  why 
wage  war  upon  it?  why  worry  and  distress  the 
plant  that  gives  you  bread  1  who,  I  ask  "  Moun- 
taineer," was  ever  so  mad  as  to  break  the  young 
shoots  of  corn  to  enable  him  to  break  the  feeders? 
and  when  this  was  done  what  was  his  reward? 
My  soil  was  what  was  called  poor;  1  purchased  for 
21  shillings  the  acre.  The  tenant  then  upon  it 
paid  £  10  rent,  40  years  ajro ;  but  at  the  end  of  tha 
year  he  entered  "  leg  bail,"  and  is  dead,  or  in  the 
far  west.  And  yet  I  believe  that  all  who  passed 
my  field,  (and  it  is  upon  the  main  southern  road,) 
entertained  but  the  one  opinion  that  there  was 
none  better,  as  a  large  field,  from  Washington  to 
Tennessee.  1  hope  I  have  answered  **  Mountain- 
eer's" bill  in  chancery  to  his  satisfaction ;  if  not, 
he  may  rule  me  to  give  farther  answer,  and  if  I 
have  time,  I  will  answer  him,  with  this  reservation 
that  he  shall  lay  by  his  forensic  character,  and 
write  as  a  farmer. 

For  the  further  benefit  of  "  Mountaineer,"  let 
me  say  that  30  years  or  more  past  I  visited  Judge 
Peters  and  Mr.  Young.  The  Judge  h^d  done 
much  for  agriculture,  and  I  felt  myself  tK>uDd  to 
call  upon  him  and  tender  him  my  thanks.  He 
was  a  perfect  gendeman ;  but  as  a  farmer,  practi- 
cally, he  had  no  pretensions.  Mr.  Young,  1  think, 
owned  a  large  paper  manufactory,  and  was  farm- 
insr  upon  a  small  scale — an  amiable,  clear  head- 
ed man,  and  was  delighted  in  showing  the  power  of 
time  upon  his  land;  his  neighbors  however  thought 
he  farmed  upon  the  profits  of  his  paper  mill.  I 
give  you  these  things  that  you  may  use  them  for 
what  they  are  worth.  Fairfax. 

January  7/A.  1840. 


For  tlie  Fanneri*  Begister. 
ON    MAKING    EXPERIMENTS. 

Although  the  successful  progress  of  agriculture 
ep^entially  depends  upon  this  practice,  yet  unless 
it  be  followe<l  wiih  perfect  impartiality,  sound 
judijment,  and  unremitted  attention  to  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  each  case,  it  ofien  does 
fur  more  harm  than  good  ;  for  concluFions  are  fre- 
quently drawn  and  opinions  formed  fiom  expert- 
ments  carerully  made,  which,  if  not  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  they  should  be,  are  at  least,  ma- 
terially different  from  the  trutii.  Thus,  a  negligent 
experlmenlnlist  will  rarely  ever  give  us  more  of 
his  operations  than  a  general  dciicription,  although 
he  is  too  often  tediously  minute  in  statinjr  his  own 
opinions  derived  from  them,  totlie  entire  omission 
perhaps,  of  the  chief  fads,  by  which  alone  oiheri* 
could  judffe  whether  those  opinions  were  right  or 
wrong.  Should  he  happen  to  be  well  known  and 
respected  as  a  farmer,  many  will  immediatel)  at- 
tempt to  pursue  the  course  which  he  has  vaguely 
and  indistinctly  described,  solely  from  their  confi- 
dence in  his  character;  and  will  find  too  late» 
either  that  he  had  omitted  some  statement  which 
was  material  to  the  success  of  their  imitntive 
expTimenis,  or  that  his  opinions  and  practices^ 
which  they  bad  adopted  in  toio,  did  not  suit  their 
particular  farms.  This  immediately  weakens  their 
faith  in  all  experiments  whatever ;  for  they  have 
not  always  the  rroot!  sense  to  discover  th^  true 
cause  of  their  nniun%  hut  erroneously  ascribe  it  to 
the  inutility  of  the  practice  itself^  ini;tead  uC  1)19 
carelessness  of  the  expcrimcniahstjj. 
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A  most  signal  instance  once  occurred  in  our  own 
state,  of  the  mischiefs  that  may  be  done  by  agri- 
cultural works  which  appear  to  recommend  as 
universally  good,  certain  things  that  are  only;?ar- 
tially  so,  and  under  particular  circumstances.    We 
all  remember  that  excellent  little  book  called  '  Ara- 
tor,*  published  many  years  ago,   by  Col.  John 
Taylor  of  Caroline,   a  man  who  may  truly  be 
said  not  only  to*  have  given  the  first  effectual 
impulse  to  Virginia  agriculture,  but  to  have  ren- 
dered it  more  essential  service  than  any  one  man 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.    ,In  this  work 
was  (bund  an  unqualified,  indiscriminate  recom- 
mendation of  very  deep  ploughing,  high  beds  for 
«orn,  and  the  inclosing  system  without  grazing. 
Every  body  considered  him,  (and  deservedly  too,) 
as  one  of  the  beet,  if  not  the  very  best  farmer  in 
Virginia,  particularly  for  his  skill  in  restorincr  worn 
out  lands  to  their  original  fertility  ;  and  such  mar- 
vels were  related  of  his  corn  crops  by  those  who 
saw  them,  without  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
various  causes  which  contributed  to  produce  them, 
that  all  of  us,  without  exception,  especially  the 
tyros   amongst   us^  who    aspired  to  a$rricultural 
fame,  began  to  tear  up  our  lands  as  deep  as  3 
or  4  horses  in  a  plough  could  turn  them  ;  to  throw 
them  info  the  highest  ridges  which  this  operation 
could  effect,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  and  to  inclose  their  fields  without 
grazing,  even  to  the  starvation  of  the  eiock.    The 
consequences  might  have  been  easily  foreseen  by 
all  our  brethren  who  had  their  due  share  of  brains ; 
]bot  unfortunately  some  o\'  us  are  wofully  deficient 
in  this  article.    J3ence  all  the  owners  of  very  shal- 
low, sandy  f:oils,,turned  up  a  perfect  caput  moriuum^ 
an  utterly  steril  earth,  vviih  which  ihey  have  been 
carrying  on  a  deadly  warfare  ever  since,  or  have 
iled  from  it  in  despair,  to  a  new  country ;  whilst 
.'each  animal  of  the  bos  genua^  on  their  farms,  has 
'served  as  a  kind  of  ^^inemenio  morV^  to  every 
passing  stranger.    For  all  this  Col.  Taylor's  *  Ara- 
Itor'  bore  the  blame,  although  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree of  discKoiinntion  would  have  enabled  them, 
^t  once,  to  decide  (hat,  as  no  one  system  or  prac- 
tice could  possibly  suit  all  soils  and  situations. 
Col.  Taylor's  omitting  to  particularize  the  excep- 
tions, proceeded  entirely  from  the  circumstance  of 
Ills  giving  to  his  brother  agriculturists  more  credit 
for  oommon  sense  than  they  desen'ed.     By  the 
Way,  my  old  and  good  friend,  I  wish  you  or  any 
of  your  correspondents  would  tell  me,  why  the 
[term  ^  common*^  should  be  applied  to  an  article 
which  all  agree  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon 
things  in  the  world.    I  have  been  in  a  great  quan- 
dary about  it,  for  nearly  or  quite^  half  a  century, 
and  should  like  to  be  relieved  from  it  before  I  die. 
But  to  return  to  *Arator^  and  its  recommendations. 
y%fl<  one  which  I  have  yet  particularly  to  notice, 
is  "  the  inclosinff  system'"  without  grazing.     He 
gave,  unfortunately,  (as  I  think,)  alt  the  ndvan- 
iages^  without  stating  the  disadvantages  of  the 
prwctice.     Hence  most  of  iho^^e  who  tried  it,  with- 
out any  specifications  whntpver  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  miffht  ImneficiHiiy  be  extended,  becnme 
fireptir*,  if  not  entire  infiikis  in  regard  to  its  utility. 
For  they  fouml,  upon  trial,  that  it  not  only  infested 
our  lands,  almopt  irrerlniniab'y,  with  nmny  peren- 
ninl  and  other  nioPt  noxionj»  weed?,  hut  made  thrm 
\Up  prolific  hot  beds  of  a  variety  of  injects  highly 
injariouF  to  our  rrnps,  whirh  i;nder  no  other  syB- 
At'm^  probably,  couhl  cvrr  puirer  eq  ii:uch  dtvingc 


from  the  same  cause.  In  the  Flemish  husban- 
dry, which  is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  Chris- 
tendom, no  labor  nor  expense  is  spared  to  extirpate 
every  thing  that  beais  even  the  name  of  weed; 
but  the  inclosing  practice  fosters  the  whole  of 
them — nay,  it  greatly  multiplies  all  of  them,  un- 
less they  are  mowed  down,  (which  is  never  done,) 
before  they  blossom.  This  operation,  if  regularly 
repeated,  only  a  few  times,  would  soon  destroy  all 
annual  and  biennial  weeds,  which  are  much  the 
most  numerous ;  it  would  also  prevent,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  increase  of  the  perennials ;  and  by 
leaving  the  cover  on  the  land,  would  still  give  us 
the  chief  benefit  ascribed  to  the  inclosing  system. 

fiul  permit  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  offer  a  lew 
more  remarks  on  the  subject  of  experimenis.  To 
carelessness  or  prejudice,  or  to  both  united,  we 
must  ascribe  all  the  numerous  disputes  and  contro- 
versies that  have  occurred,  and  are  still  occurring 
among  our  brethren,  in  regard  to  particular  prac- 
tices in  every  branch  of  husbandry.  Even  men 
who  are  equally  well  disposed  to  ascertain  what  is 
beat,  must  forever  differ,  unless  all  will  bestow  the 
same  degree  of  attention  on  every  circumstance 
and  particular,  which  are  essential  to  enable  them 
to  fbrni  a  perfecil)^  impartial  and  correct  judgment. 
If  a  single  one  of  these  essential  circumstances 
and  particulars  are  unnoticed  by  any  experimenter, 
that  man  will  certainly  form  a  very  different  opi- 
nion from  the  one  who  has  carefully  regarded  ail 
which  are  connected  with  the  subject  of  their  mu- 
tual examination.  And  the  great  misfortune  to 
our  cause  is,  that  hardly  any  two  men  can  bo 
found  equally  qualified,  equaUy  desirous  to  make 
fdir  experiments.  But  for  this  inequality,  together 
with  our  presumption  and  self-coitceit,  which  are 
generally  in  a  duplicate  ratio  to  our  ignorance, 
many  a  ponderous  agricultural  tome  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  pamtihlet-size;  and  what  would  be 
far  bolter,  '^book-farming,^'  which  has  long  been, 
with  many,  a  term  of  derision  and  contempt, 
would  soon  overcome  all  the  foolish  prejudices 
which  have  heretofore  existed  against  it.  For  ouf 
agricidtural  papers  and  books  would  contain  little 
else,  besides  minute  details  of  experiments  in  the 
different  branches  of  Itusbandry,  made  with  the 
utmost  care  and  accuracy;  instead  ofbeiog  crowd- 
ed, as  they  too  frequently  are,  with  the  crude  con- 
ceits and  visionary  opinions  of  merely  speculative 
agriculturists,  who  find  it  much  easier  work  to 
theorize  than  to  practise  ;  and  far  less  laborious  to 
g<vo  us  mere  opinioYis,  instead  of  such  fatin  M 
would  prove  of  real  use  in  promoting  our  cause. 

It  may  perhaps  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  entirely  excluding 
speculative  opinions  from  our  agricuhural  papers. 
Far  from  ii ;  but  I  would  ask  as  a  small  favor,  in 
behalf  of  those  who  prefer  facts,  that  the  authors 
would  merely  take  the  trouble  to  give  these  opi- 
nions and  speculations  «ome  caption  by  which  we 
could  judge  whether  we  would  read  their  commu- 
nications or  pass  on  to  others  that  would  give 
some  of  the  information  we  want.  Let  them  take, 
lor  example,  the  single  word  *^ excogitations,'*^ 
which  might  be  written  in  a  few  seconds,  and  we 
might  then  use  it,  as  sailors  do  a  light  house — 
Pieer  by  it,  without  ever  going  into  it.  For  my 
own  part,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  no  objection  to  see- 
in«r  and  reading  such  things  occasionally,  in  an 
airriculiural  paper,  as  I  myself,  (to  confess  the 
truth,)  am  somewhat  addicted  to  them  j  and  tbere^ 
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fore,  upon  that  admirable  principle  of  "  doing  as 
we  wouid  be  done  6v,''  a  principle  eo  much  praised, 
eo  iittfe  practised,  1  would  not  consent  that  they 
should  be  banished  altogether.  Only  let  them  be 
marked,  no  matter  how,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
thry  mii^ht  b^  distmguished  from  other  articles 
without  reading  them,  and  it  will  perfectly  satisfy 
your  old  friend,  Commentator. 

January  \siy  1840. 


To  tiie  Editor  of  the  Famera*  Regiiter. 

EXCOGITATIONS. 

You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  been  the  first 
man  among  your  numerous  correspondents,  to 
adopt  my  own  sufi^j^esiion  on  the  subject  of  cap- 
tions ;  and  for  so  doing,  I  shall  claim  of  you  some 
portion  of  that  praise  which  is  justly  due  to  those 
rare  people  who  practise  what  they  preach.  1 
shall  alttO  hope  that  this  circumstance,  if  none 
other,  will  secure  for  me,  at  least  a  perusal  of  what 
I  aim  about  to  offer  to  your  readers. 

My  subject  will  be  that  long  and  apparently  in- 
terminable vexed  question  about  the  best  rotation 
of  crops.  No  one  has  yet  been  universally  ap- 
proved; nor  has  it  ever  been  conclusively  settled, 
whether  there  may  not  be  at  least  one,  (if  not 
more,)  which  is  fbr  less  complicated  than  any  now 
in  vogue^  and  equally  efficacious.  In  all  the  rota- 
tions and  argomenis  in  (heir  favor,  which  1  have 
examined,  far  too  much  credit  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  mere  alternation  of  what  have  been 
called  white  and  green  crops :  whereas,  I  deem  it 
demonstrable,  as  far  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  can 
be,  that  the  intervention  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manures  has  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  cause 
of  any  increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  may 
have  appeared  where  those  rotations  have  been 

{)ractised.  Every  experienced  agriculturist,  1  be- 
ieve,  admits  that  some  crops  exhaust  more  than 
others,  but  that  all  exhaust  some,  if  wholly 
taken  from  the  land*  Therefore,  the  phrase 
*<  amelioratins^  crops,"  is  a  contre^ictioo  in  terms, 
and  calculated  to  deceive ;  for  it  is  not  the  crop 
which  produces  this  effect,  but  the  manure  applied 
with  it  or  to  it ;  although  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
a  less  quantity  of  manure  will  su^ce  to  ameliorate 
the  soil,  where  the  crop  is  one  of  the  least  ex- 
hausting kinds,  than  where  it  happens  to  be  the 
reverse.  t 

If  I  am  right  in  ascribing  the  improvement  of 
cultivated  land,  chiefly  if  not  solely,  to  the  inter- 
vention of  vegetable  and  animal  manures  between 
our  crops,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  some- 
what more  than  the  portion  of  nutriment  which 
these  crops  require,  then  it  is  a  matter  of  far  less 
consequence  than  is  generally  supposed,  whether 
these  crops  be  all  white,  all  green,  or  an  alternation 
of  both.  Upon  this  theory,  permit  me  to  propose 
a  course  of  crops,  which,  if  not  new,  has  not,  I 
belteve,  been  sufficiently  tried  any  where  to  justi- 
fy its  general  adoption.  It  is  to  keep  but  (bur 
fields,  one  for  standing  pasture,  the  other  three  for 
com  and  wheat,  which  are  the  staple  crops 
throughout  the  whole  tide-water  portion  of  our 
stale.  To  these,  add  a  few  lots  for  soiling,  and 
root  crops.  Let  the  wheat  always  be  followed  by 
the  com,  and  give  to  that,  all  the  vegeto-animal 
manure  of  the  farm,  applied  in  its  freshest  state, 


as  far  as  practicable.  Immediately  after  the  last 
working  of  the  com,  sow  clover  seed  and  plaster 
of  Pans,  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  Cut  this  clo- 
ver in  the  spring,  then  sow  on  it  half  a  bushel 
more  of  plaster,  and  fallow  the  land  in  time  lor 
wheat,  sown  upon  a  single  ploughing,  and  put  in 
by  the  large  drag-harrow.  To  keep  up  your  lots, 
depend  upon  ashes,  plaster  of  Paris,  lime,  mari, 
(if  attainable,)  or  any  other  manures  which  are 
free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds. 

To  such  a  course,  I  cannot  foresee  even  a  plau-^ 
sible  objection,  unless  it  be  the  expense.  But,  if 
this  were  greater  than  that  of  the  other  most  pop- 
ular rotations,  which  it  certainly  would  not  be,  but 
much  less,  then  such  objection  is  unsustainable. 
The  whole  of  the  expense  in  money,  would  be 
the  first  cost  of  the  clover  seed ;  for  aAer  that, 
every  farmer  should  raise  his  own  seed ;  and  then, 
one  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre  annually,  which,  at 
the  present  price,  ready  groun^,  is  only  30  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  tide- water  portion  of  Virginia,  where 
you  buy  it  thus ;  but  not  more  than  about  16  cents 
where  you  prepare  it  yourself.  Look  now  at  the 
superior  advantages ;  there  would  be  much  more 
simplicity,  and  of  course  greater  practicability 
among  staves,  a  larger  sufface  always  under  cul- 
tivation, and  far  less  labor,  especially  in  making 
and  keeping  up  division  fences.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  every  field  would  annually  produce  some 
profitable  crop  to  the  cultivator,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  any  of  our  rotations  in  the  United  States. 
I  say  profitable,  lor  although  you  would  not  sell 
the  clover  which  would  be  produced  after  the  corn,- 
the  single  cutting  would  contribute  much  to  the 
improvement  of  your  slock,  while  the  subsequent 
ploughing  in  of  the  second  growth,  would  return 
to  the  land  more  of  the  fertilizing  principle  than 
the  wheat  crop  had  drawn  fi^om  it.  If  the  land 
become  "  clover  sick,"  which  it  would  not  do  in 
many  years,  some  other  green  dressing,  of  which 
there  are  many,  might  be  substituted  for  the  clover, 
until  the  land  again  recovered  its  aptitude  to  pro- 
duce this  excellent  grass. 

Should  you  think  this  "  flourish  "  worth  pub- 
lishing, let  it  appear  as  one  of  the  contributions  of 
your  old  friend  and  correspondent, 

COMMBNTATOR. 

January  16^^,  1840. 


ON   THE   CtTLTURE   OF   CELERY. 

Frum  the  Magazine  nf  Horticulture. 

As  good  celery  is  always  sure  to  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  in  the  market,  and  commands  a  liberal 
price  when  found  there,  I  propose  giving  a  ihw 
practical  renmrks  on  the  necessary  ixeatment  re- 
quired, from  the  first  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the 
spring,  to  the  taking  up  ofthe  roots,  in  the  autumn, 
for  use.  In  the  first  place,  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  writer  of  this  does  not  cl«im  any  greater 
knowledge  than  that  possessed  by  gardeners  and 
others,  who  have  had  experience  in  the  cultivation 
of  celery  ;  but  as  this  article  may  meet  the  eye  of 
those  persons  who  have  not  acquired  the  requisite 
knowledge,  to  grow  it  to  per.'ection,  it  is  probable 
that  they  may  jjriean  Gomcthiiig  from  i<,  that  may 
be  of  some  assistance  to  them. 

There  are  six  or  eight  varieties  of  celery  culti- 
vate^ and  all  those  who  cultivate  it,  have  their 
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favorite  kinds ;  nevertheless,  I  will  venture  to  re- 
4:ominend  the  white  soliil,  and  the  rose  colored 
jBolid  celery,  to  be  grown,  either  for  the  market  or 
for  private  family  use.  The  second  iveek  in  April, 
if  there  is  a  cucumber  frame  at  work,  prepare  two 
or  three  shallow  boxes^and  fiil  them  with  fine 
rich  soil,  and  sow  the  seed  on  the  surface,  with  a 
liberal  hand ;  then  press  it  down  pretty  solid^  with 
a  piece  of  board  and  cover  it,  lighlly,  with  very 
fine  silled  earth  ;  this  done,  give  the  whole  a  gen- 
tle watering,  and  place  the  boxes  in  a  frame,  close 
to  the  front. 

When  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  give 
them  air  every  day,  if  possible,  by  propping  up  the 
sash,  at  the  front,  where  the  boxes  are  placed.  As 
soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  plants  have  the 
least  tendency  to  grow  up  weak,  they  must  be 
removed  from  the  Tirame,  immediately  to  the  open 
mr,  choosing  some  well  sheltered  spot.  On  the 
approach  of  foul  weather  they  may  be  removed  to 
some  place. under  cover,  and  taken  out  again  after 
the  unfavorable  weather  is  over.  If  no  frame,  as 
spoken  oT,  be  at  hand,  sow  the  seed  on  a  rich 
moist  piece  of  groutid,  the  last  week  in  April,  in  a 
sheltered  situation ;  the  ground  must  be  well  en- 
riched for  this  purpose,  and  the  older  the  manure 
is,  the  better.  Dig  it  over,  and  ruke  the  surface 
very  fine  and  even  ;  then  sow  the  seed  pretty  thick, 
on  the  surface,  and  with  a  clean  spade  beat  it 
lightly  down,  nice  and  even^  and  cover  it  over, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  with  fine  soil. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high, 
they  should  be  transplanted  into  a  nursery  bed^ 
but,  previous  to  this,  the  ground  must  be  weJI 
manured  and  dug  over ;  then  lay  a  board  on  the 
ground,  in  order  to  stand  upon,  and  set  the  plants 
oat  in  regular  order,  at  least  three  inches  apart, 
plant  from  plant.  Some  may  think  this  last  pro- 
cess too  much  trouble ;  but  1  can  assure  all  who 
have  such  an  idea  that  it  is  a  process  indispensably 
necessary,  and  the  utility  of  it  will  be  presently 
■een.  When  the  plants  are  taken  up  from  the 
seed  bed,  before  proceeding  to  transplant  them, 
do  not  neglect  to  rub  off  all  the  side  shoots,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  just  making  their  appearance 
around  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  cut  off  the  ends 
of  the  roots,  if  it  is  desired  to  produce  first  rate 
celery. 

About  the  first  or  second  Week  of  July  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  the  final  planting  out— their 
strong,  robust  appearance,  by  this  time,  I  imagine, 
will  give  great  encouragement  to  the  grower,  to 
go  on  and  end  the  good  work  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  plants  had  not  been  removed  from  the  seed 
bed,  as  before  advised,  what  a  miserable  appear- 
ance would  they  now  make  ;  so  ftiuch  so,  that  the 
stems  being  too  weak  to  bear  up  the  tops,  now 
that  they  stand  singly,  thev  would  lie  flat  upon  the 
ground.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  remedy  is, 
to  cut  ofi  the  tops,  and  leave  three  or  four  naked 
stems  sticking  up — a  disgrace  to  any  person  who 
has  the  least  pretensions  to  its  cultivation.  The 
plants  being  so  weak,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  shade  them  from  the  sun  through  the  middle  of 
the  day,  (or  some  time,  until  nature  has  made  a 
fresh  eflort,  and  the  plants  start  to  i^row  ;  not  so 
with  those  that  have  been  transplanted ;  for  by 
removing  them  with  a  trowel,  on  a  damp  day, 
they  will  scarcely  led  the  change.  This  is  the 
gain — (or  whilst  the  others  will  require  shading  and 
nursing,  these  will  be  making  a  rapid  growth  j 


and  however  well  the  former  plants  are  nursed,  it 
is  rare  that  they  ever  make  such  good  heads  as 
those  that  receive  no  check. 

If  the  cultivator  has  a  peat  meadow,  that  is  at 
no  time  overflowed  with  water,  he  will  find  it  the 
best  situation  of  any,  (or  the  growth  of  celery ;  but 
as  there  are  but  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
who  have  such  facilities,  the  next  best  location 
would  be  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  ntoist^  with 
the  sub-soil  clay.  One  sure  guide  to  go  by  Is,  al- 
ways H)  prefer  deep  moist  soil,  whatever  the  sub- 
soil may  be ;  for  it  matters  not,  however  rich  the 
ground  is  ma4e  with  manure,  if  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  moisture,  the  growth  will  be  stunted. 
'  In  preparing  the  trenches  (or  the  final  planting, 
if  the  soil  is  deep,  diij  it  out  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches  by  fifteen  inches  in  width  ;  and  the  length 
as  far  as'is  thought  proper  for  the  number  of  plants; 
six  inches  of  the  trench  must  be  filled  up  with  the 
best  old  rotted  manure  that  can  be  procUre<l;as  long 
strawy  litter  is  not  suitable,  it  should  never  be  used. 
After  the  manure  has  been  thrown  into  the  trench, 
it  should  be  dug  over,  in  order  to  mix  the  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  thoroughly  with  it ;  this 
done,  cut  a  little  of  the  soil  from  each  side  of  the 
trench,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  it  about  an 
inch,  and  it  will  then  be  ready  for  the  plants,  whicli 
should  beset  out  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  in  a 
straight  line,  down  the  centre. 

Keep  the  celery  free  from  weeds,  and  earth  a 
little,  at  different  times,  until  the  trench  is  nearfy 
filled  up  ;  then  earth  it  up  no  Tnore,  until  it  is  done 
for  the  last  <ime,  which  should  be  the  first  or  se- 
cond week  of  September,  or  sooner,  if  necessary. 
1  have  two  reasons  fbr  following  this  process.  The 
first  is,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  already  cotr- 
sred  as  much  as  they  ought  to  be,  if  we  suppose 
the  sun  and  air  has  any  effect  on  them,  or  is  of 
any  benefit  to  them.  My  second  reason  is,  that 
the  celery  will  make  a  stronger  growth,  and  wilf 
be  very  much  superior,  both  in  size  and  quality,  to 
that  which  is  earthed  up  every  week  or  ten  days, 
as  is  generally  done.  Good  celery  ought  to  be 
solid,  thoroughly  blanched  and  of  large  size,  and 
perfectly  clear  of  any  blemish,such  as  rust  or  amktt^ 

J.  W.  Russell. 

MU  j^ubum,  Cambridge^  December,  1839. 


ADDRESS,   DELIVERED   BEFORE   THE   S^ASO]^,' 
^    CABfiLL    AND     KANAWHA     AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY.     By  Gen.  P,  H.  Steenbergen. 

Gentlemen  of  the  j^gricultural  Society : 

As  your  presiding  ofiicer,  1  am  required  to  lay 
before  you  such  communications  as  I  believe  cod-' 
ducive  to  vour  interests  and  prosperity. 

1  could  have  wished  that  some  other  gentleman 
had  been  selected  to  address  you  on  this  occasion — 
one  who  is  better  qualified  than  I  am ;  but  as  your 
friendship  or  partiality  has  assigned  me  this  du^, 
I  will  proceed  to  the  task,  requiring  at  the  same 
time  all  the  indulgent  (eelings  you  possess  towards 
an  agriculturist,  who  feels  himself  more  compe- 
tent to  manage  well  his  own  estate,  than  to  advise 
others  how  they  should  conduct  theirs. 

In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  1  must  necessa- 
rily take  a  review  of  the  character  of  our  soil,  the 
present  state  of  farming  in  this  valley,  and  in  the 
neighboring  country ;  and  in  its  progress^  contrast 
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them  with  other  aections  of  the  state,  that  we 
know  are  marching  onward,  with  rapid  strides,  to 
high  fertility. 

The  a/luvial  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
were  naturally  as  fertile  and  productive  as  any  in 
Virginia ;  tbcy  are  admirably  intersected  by  nne, 
bolo,  navigable  streams;  possessing  a  mild  cli- 
mate, well  adapted  to  the  growth  ol'  all  the  vege- 
table productions.  What  prevents  the  owners 
ih}m  reaping  the  reward  to  which  the  occupancy 
of  such  soil,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  climate, 
would  justly  entitle  themi  Nothing,  I  believe, 
but  the  want  of  judicious  management.  Our  land 
18  yet  good ;  and  although  it  has  suffered  severely 
by  repeated  grain  crops,  it  possesses  within  itself 
the  power  of  resuscitation. 

How  then  shall  we  stimulate  them  into  active 
production  1  What  resources  are  at  our  command, 
that  when  applied  will  certainly  restore  their  ori- 
ffinal  fertility'?  We  have  no  lime,  plaster,  or  marl ; 
Ukese  cannot  now  be  procured,  but  at  such  prices 
as  will  be  ruinous  to  use  them.  We  must  seek 
this  improvement  then  by  deep  ploughing,  the  al- 
ternating courses  of  grass,  and  the  preservation 
and  Qse  of  farm -yard  manure.  These,  assuredly, 
are  within  the  control  of  every  man  owning  an 
acre  of  land. 

.  You  should  commence  immediately,  if  you  have 
not  already  l>egun,  the  sowing  of  clover  and  timo- 
thy eomt>ined ;  let  none  of  your  ground  remain 
another  season  idle,  without  some  grass  growing 
upon  it.  Our  soil,  by  the  use  of  clover,  may  he 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  fertility,  pariicu- 
iarly  when  combined  with  moderate  grazing  of 
cattle,  and  the  eradication,  in  a  green  state,  ol'  aU 
we€M)B  and  filth  that  grow  Uf^. 

With  due  respect  for  the  practice  of  others,  I 
must  say,  that  I  am  no  cyivocate  for  the  non-graz- 
ing  system  pursued  in  some  parts  of  the  state. 
TBcy'sow  clover,  and  permit  it.  as  well  as  every 
spontaneous  production  of  the  earth,  to  mature 
all  their  seeds.  1  think  it  is  of  more  advantage  to 
i>e  grazed,  and  kept  in  a  green,  succulent  state, 
making  continued  efforts  to  bloom,  than  suffered 
to  remain,  dry  up,  and  have  its  best  virtue  scat- 
tered by  the  sun  and  winds;  beiddes  the  cattle 
leave  on  the  soil,  better  prepared,  the  very  ele- 
ments of  fertility. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary,  therefore,  that  a 
proper  quantity  of  cattle  should  be  kept  on  every 
estate  lor  its  due  improveipeiu.  They.are  empha- 
tically deHroyers  of  weeds,  briers  and  shrubs ;  the 
restorers  of  soil ;  the  chemical  agents  constantly 
preparing  new  food  for  future  plants  $  they  return 
to  the  earth,  when  judiciously 'managed,  more 
than  they  exact  from  it. 

Look  for  example  at  the  grazing  districts  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.*-  What  else  has  kept 
them  progressing  with  such  rapid  strides  of  im- 
provement 7  Every  year  produces  a  sensible  ad- 
dition to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,'  and  to  the 
profits  of  the  farm.  Their  pastures  are  thickened 
and  carpeted  over  with  green  sward. 

My  practice  has  always  been, 'to  feed  all  the 
roughness  growing  on  my  farm,  on  my  grass  land. 
Straw  I  consider  an  excellent  application  for  mea- 
dows or  for  pastures ;  the  grass  growing  through 
prevents  the  exhalation,  while  the  continued  damp- 
ness and  heat  combined,  soon  causes  its  decay ; 
but  In  the  corn-stalk  we  have  our  greatest  source  of 
manure,  growing  usually,  as  it  does  in  this  coun- 
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try,  to  the  height  of  twelve  orfifleen  feet.  Open, 
porous,  imbibinff  and  retaining  the  moisture  that 
rapidly  acts  as  tne  element  of  its  decomposition,  it 
soon  becomes  the  active,  stimulating  Ibod  of  fu- 
ture vegetation.  How  important  is  it  then,  that 
every  farmer  should  fully  understand  how  he  can 
use  them  to  the  greatest  advantage? 

Corn  may  be  called  the  staple  of  the  country ; 
it  is  justly  considered  an  indispensable  article  of 
food,  and  the  principal  source  of  profit  to  the  culti- 
vator. It  is  the  leading  crop  of  the  alluvial  lands 
of  our  rivers.  Standing  therefqre,  as  it  does,  in 
the  front  rank  of  our  necessary  and  productive 
husbandry,  it  well  becomes  us  to  look  to  every 
source  by  which  we  can  maintain  the  fertility  of 
our  soil  under  the  severe  exaction  required  for  its 
production. 

All  the  com  raised  on  an  estate,  when  ripe,  and 
before  the  fodder  has  dried,  should  be  cut  up  and 
securely  shocked  ;  it  is  immaterial  to  what  use  it 
is  afterwards  applied — whether  for  feeding  or  for 
sale — you  will  have  the  fodder  and  stalks  in  either 
case  at  your  command.  Feed  them  on  your  grass 
land,  in  the  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter,  where 
the  animal  matter  of  the  cattle,  combined  with 
your  stalks,  all  turned  under  after  the  froii  leaves 
the  earth,  will,  with  the  decay  of  the  sod,  furnish 
a  cheap  and  good  preparation  for  a  corn  crop. 
You  carry  out,  oy  an  easy  application,  the  princi- 
ple now  well  established,  that  long  unrotted  ma- 
nures are  most  suitable,  and  best  fitted  for  fall 
maturing  grain. 

You  here  apply  at  once,  and  on  the  spot,  where 
under  other  circumstances  you  would  have  to  ex- 
pend much  time  and  labor  in  hauling  your  fodder 
from  the  fields  to  the  barn  yard,  and  in  again  cart- 
ing your  manure  back  to  the  field. 

Such  is  the  practice  1  have  pursued  fer  several 
years  past,  with  entire  success.  It  has  enabled 
me  to  take  two  successive  crops  of  corn,  and  on 
one  occasion  averaging  the  first  year  near  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  a  field  of  fifty 
acres,  which  before  this  treatment  would  not  have 
produced  half  that  quantity. 

I  consider  this  difierence  as  produced  entirely  by 
the  alternating  with  grass,  and  the  feeding  of  all  I 
raise  upon  them,  ploughing  under  a  pari  as  before 
intimated,  and  the  balance  remainuig  to  decay  on 
well  set  pasture  fields. 

•  I  have  iatelv  examined  some  estates  in  Cabell ; 
I  know  well  all  those  in  Mason,  and  most  of  those 
in  Kahawha,  and  I  do  really  believe,  that  general- 
ly the  radical  error  committed  in  their  manage- 
ment is  the  want  of  a  due  proportion  of  grass. 
Too  much  grain  is  raised  without  an  ameliorating 
green  crop,  an(f  proper  economy  in  husbanding 
their  resources  for  manure. 

I  have  seen  many  fields  from  which  small  grain 
had  been  taken^  left  without  grass  seed  being  sown 
upon  them,  the  corn-stalks  thrown  into  the  public 
highway-— a  nuisance  to  the  traveller;  the  cattle 
poor  starved  looking  creatures.  Nothing  can  ex- 
cuse such  negligence. 

In  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  frequently  in  the 
north,  clover  seed  is  sown  on  small  grain  when  the 
land  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  next  year,  under 
the  persuasion  that  the  seed  is  w^ell  paid  fer  in  the 
fall  pastures,  and  such  improvement  as  the  land 
receives.  With  what  propriety  then  should  a  far- 
mer refuse  to  sow  clover  seed  when  he  intends  his 
fields  j^  lay  over  for  one  or  two  ^ears  beibre  they 
a»  again  brought  into  cultivation  ? 
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MaDy  gentleiDen  have  told  me,  that  they  have 
Dot  land  enough  in  possession  to  leave  a  part  in 
grass,  they  want  it  ail  for  grain. 

Such  was  the  opinion  and  practice  which  here- 
tofore ruined  much  of  the  lands  of  our  state. 

I  believe  that  no  matter  what  sized  (arm  a  man 
may  own,  to  manage  it  judiciously,  a  certain  part 
must  alwayfl  be  in  grass.  To  say  how  much,  will 
depend  upoa  your  situation  ;  a  contiguity  to  towns 
and  villages  enables  you  to  buy  manures  and 
other  stiaoulating  substances,  which,  with  the  ad- 
dition to  those  made  on  the  farm,  will  enable  you 
to  cultivate  a  greater  proportion.  But  in  looking 
alone  to  the  resources  you  can  control,  and  requi- 
ring the  greatest  amount  of  grain  lo  be  obtained 
wimout  serious  injury  and  ultimate  sterility,  I 
should  believe,  that  one-third  of  your  tillable  land 
ought  to  be  in  grass,  one-third  in  corn  and  wheat 
successively,  feeding  all  your  roughness  as  before 
indicated  on  the  grass  previous  to  ploughing  for 
corn.  You  will  have  made  at  the  same  time  a 
good  preparation  for  wheat. 

The  long  manure  turned  under  with  the  clover 
lay,  is  decomposed  during  the  summer  months, 
and  is  tken  in  admirable  condition  for  the  subse- 
quent growth  of  wheat  and  clover. 

This  system  when  pursued,  upon  our  naturally 
fertile  soil,  will  certamly  improve  it,  for  under 
every  rotation  something  will  be  gained. 

I  have  adopted  a  different  course.  From  the 
quantity  of  land  I  cultivate,  I  am  enabled  to  lei 
my  fields  remain  three  years  in  gra^s,  and  in  that 
length  of  time  they  are  generally  well  set  in  green- 
sward. It  is  said,  that  while  a  good  clover  lay 
will  yield  five  tons  of  vegetable  matter  to  an  acre, 
a  well  set  sod  of  green-sward  will  produce  twelve 
tons. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  as  much  difference  in 
the  fattening  qualities,  as  there  is  in  the  fertilizing 
properties.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  gra- 
zier that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  really  fat  cat- 
tle on  pastures  alone,  without  a  great  proportion 
of  green-sward  grassy  and  you  can  only  obtain  it 
by  time  and  extended  cultivation. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  alternate  crops  of  corn, 
wheat  and  j^rass,  and  the  preparations  they  re- 
qtiire ;  wSa  will  turn  your  attention  to  the  value  of 
small  grain  crops  as  a  part  of  a  well  conducted 
rotation. 

Wheat  has  not  uiltil  recently  become  a  leading 
crop  among  us,  and  although  much  of  our  hilly 
and  rolling  lands  are  well  adapted  to  its  culture, 
as  yet  the  woodman's  axe  has  reduced  but  small 
portions  of  our  forests  to  a  state  fitted  for  its  culti- 
vation; where  industry  however,  has  overcome 
the  toUs  of  clearing,  and  wheat  has  taken  the 
place  in  oor  husbandry  which  its  importance  de- 
serves, the  most  valuable  results  have  followed. 

The  crop  of  small  grain  operates  as  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  introducing  a  grass  crop,  which  it  shel- 
ters from  the  sun  in  its  tender  state — the  grain 
gives  a  return  in  proportion  to  its  cost  and  culture, 
equalled  by  few  of  our  other  crops,  and  the  straw 
is  found  to  be  important  winter  forage,  and  a  valu- 
able fertilizer  of  the  lands  as  1  before  remarked. 

As  a  proof  that  this  branch  of  husbandry  is 
about  taking  its  place  in  an  improved  course  of 
agriculture,  I  may  refer  to  a  distinguished  member 
or  our  society  in  this  county,  who  harvested  du- 
ring the  present  year  about  five  thousand  bushel?, 
dni  to  no  ioconsiderable  number  in  each  of  the 


three  counties  whose  crops  have  ranged  between 
one  and  two  thousand  bushels. 

Our  climate  and  soil,  although  not  as  favorable 
to  wheat  as  the  more  elevated  dtstricta  of  Urae» 
stone  land,  yet  gives  us  a  full  plump  grain*,  weigh- 
ing frequently  liom  sixty  to  sixty-four  to  the 
bushel,  and  yielding  under  ordinary  care  from 
ivveniy  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Tlie  spring  wheat  from  Oneida  in  New  York, 
has  been  tried  by  some  of  our  public-spirited  farm- 
ers, and  although  the  results  have  not  equalled  the 
success  of  its  more  northern  cuhure,  yet  I  have  the 
assurance  of  some  who  have  cultivated  it  of  its 
uselblnees,  and  that  its  produce  during  the  present 
year  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Matthews,  was  twenty- 
seven  and  three-fourth  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
spring  as  well  as  the  winter  wheat  from  abroad 
may  require  time  to  acclimate  it,  and  experimental 
crops  must  be  continued  for  some  years,  before 
conclusive  opinions  can  be  safely  formed  of  their 
value.  Before  dismissing -the  wheat  culture  I  beg 
leave  to  remark  that  brh)ing  and  liming  the  grain 
belbre  sowing  has  been  found  of  decided  advan- 
tage. By  the  first  operation,  the  Ughl  and  imper- 
fect grains  are  separated,  and  the  more  perfect  and 
vigorous  only  committed  to  the  earth.  And  by 
the  second,  the  small  portion  of  calcareous  matter 
which  enveloped  the  seed  is  proved  to  give  valua- 
ble aid  in  the  germination  of  the  grain  and  growth' 
of  the  plant. 

The  occasion  does  not  permit  my  passing  with- 
out notice  the  importance  of  wood  pastures.  I 
trust  that  the  facts  and  experience  which  I  have 
detailed  will  have  sufhciently  illustrated  the  indis- 
pensible  necessity  of  a  competent  supply  of  the 
grasses.  How  this  supply  may  be  l»est  obtained 
and  enJarjied  as  the  herbage  of  the  forest  annu- 
ally diminishes,  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to 
every  farmer. 

In  other  states,  and  in  other  quarters  of  oar 
state,  this  supply  has  been  obtained  by  fencing  in 
districts  of  wood-land,  clearing  off  the  dead  tim- 
ber and  undergrowth,  and  seeding  the  land  with 
artificial  grasses.  This  process  is  not  an  expen- 
sive one ;  in  a  short  time  it  gives  us  luxuriant  pas- 
tures ;  converts  the  rough  hills  which  are  of  but 
little  value  for  other  purposes,  into  lAost  useful 
parts  of  the  farm.  The  timber  and  wood  left  on 
the  land,  furnish  the  necessary  supply  for  future 
wants,  gives  a  park-like  appearance  to  what  was 
before  a  dreary  and  almost  useless  appendage. 

I  have  had  a  considerable  portion  of  my  hill 
land  fenced  and  prepared  for  seeding  by  contract, 
at  three  dollars  per  acre,  but  the  cost  must  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  amount  of  down  timber  and 
undergrowth  to  be  destroyed. 

In  bringing  land  into  woods  pasturp  I  have 
found  it  best  to  seed  with  a  variety  of  grasses, 
clover,  timothy,  orchard  grass  and  green-sward, 
with  red  top  on  the  wet  or  swampy  parts,  forms 
the  earliest  and  best  grazing,  and  soonest  gives  a 
<;ood  sod.  Care  should  be  taken  in  grazing  it  but 
lightly  the  first  year  when  the  roots  are  small  and 
tender  and  the  grass  easily  pulled  up.  When  the 
roots  have  penetrated  to  some  depth,  stock  may  be 
freely  put  on.  Their  fondness  for  every  species  of 
green  food  will  prompt  them  to  keep  down  and 
destroy  the  sprouts  and  branches — their  trampling 
will  consolidate  the  surface  and  hasten  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  sod  :  while  their  droppings  will 
both  fertilize  the  land,  and  distribute  the  grass 
seed  take"  <n  with  their  food. 
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An  hundred  acnes  of  such  pasture  supplied  wiih 
water  will  /atien  from  t\t\y  to  sixty  steers  from 
early  in  the  spring  -until  the  harvest  fields  and 
young  clover  sown  with  the  grain  are  ready  for 
their  use;  and  ivill  be  Ibund  in  fine  condition  for 
fail  ami  winter  grazing  alter  the  other  pastures  are 
exhausted.  So  decidedly  does  my  own  experience 
prove  the  value  of  woods  pfisture,  that  1  cannot 
forbear  earnestly  recommending  to  every  person 
who  has  hill  land  near  their  low  grounds,  to  lose 
no  time  and  spare  no  elibrt  in  reducing  such  land 
to  well  enclosed  and  well  seeded  pastures. 

I  may  justly  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on 
the  spirited  eflbrts  made,  and  making,  to  introduce 
among  us  the  best  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 
The  contribution  from  Cabell  of  one  of  the  finest 
bulls  imported  from  England,  by  the  Scioto  Im- 
poning  Company,  with  beautiful  specimens  of  his 
progeny,  do  great  credit  to  their  owner.  From 
Mason,  also,  we  have  some  fine  specimens  of 
Durham  stock,  pure,  as  well  as  mixed  with  the 
Devonshire,  and  common  stock  of  the  couqtr}'; 
while  Kanawha  contributes  her  share  of  public 
■pint  in  the  cattle  brought  together  by  her  citizens, 
composed  of  fine  Durham  with  various  mixtures, 
speaking  well  for  the  enterprise  and  judicious 
management  of  their  owners.  The  Berkshire 
hogs  are  also  among  us,  procured  from  Albany, 
and  vafious  crosses  with  the  best  Irish  and  Ameri- 
can stock,  from  other  quarters. 

The  Saxon V,  South  Down  and  Berkshire  sheep, 
are  also  sprinkled  through  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  all  evincing  the  laudable  efforts  of  our 
farming  community  to  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provements of  the  nste. 

I  must  however  remind  you  that  Durham  cat- 
tle and  Berkshire  hogs  require  Durham  and 
Berkshire  pastures ;  their  early  maturity,  and  en- 
larged sizc^  are  the  rewards  of  good  grazing,  and 
suitable  can^ ;  neither  are  adapted  to  the  scant 
herbage  of  the  forest  or  the  acorns  of  the  woods. 

The  root  crops,  so -highly  valued  in  Europe  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  own  country,  have 
been  the  subject  of  useful  experiments  among  us ; 
so  far  as  tried  they  bid  lair  to  become  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  in  winter  feeding;  the  specimens 
and  reports  on  this  branch  of  our  husbandry  will 
best  illustrate  the  advantages  of  enlarging  their 
culture,  and  will  I  hope  secure  further  and  more 
extensive  experiments. 

Observing  that  we  are  honored  with  the  pre- 
sence of  many  ladies,  I  trust  to  their  indulgence 
in  remarking,  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  an 
agricultural  community  have  it  much  in  their 
power  to  aid  in  the  pleasures  and  pro6is  of  a  well 
conducted  farm  ;  the  various,  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful fruits  which  we  have  seen  to-day,  from  the 
looms,  the  dairies  and  the  gardens,  fully  attest  the 
importance  of  female  co-operation,  and  the  value 
of  female  efforts  in  domestic  produotions ;  and 
gives  the  cheering  assurance  that  at  our  future 
exhibitions  the  ladies'  department  will  obtaLu  pre- 
eminent interest. 

I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  ; 
but  in  a  field  so  broad,  and  with  such  a  variety  of 
interesting  topics  pressing  upon  the  mind,  1  have 
found  it  difficult  to  restrain  myself  within  nar- 
rower limits^ 

As  a  firsr^ffort  in  this  quarter  of  the  state  to  ad- 
dress brother  husbandmen  on  leading  subjects  of 
great  interest  to  os  all,  I  roust  bespeak  yonr  libe- 


ral indulgence,  which  I  do  with  thexonfident  hope 
that  our  future  meetings  will  bring  out  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable  addresses  from  those  that 
will  follow  mc. 


SOUBCBS  OF  KRROR  IN  BXPBRIMBNTS  OF 
THIS  PRODtTCT  OF  DIFFKRENT  KINDS  OF 
CORN. 

There  have  been  published  so  many  and  such 
contradictory  accounts  of  tlie  products  of  twin-coroi 
and  of  other  varieties,  that  general  readers  are 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion ;  and  of  those 
who  rely  on  some  one  experiment  or  report,  some 
are  convinced  that  some  particular  kind  of  corn  in 
the  most  productive  by  a  third  or  more,  and  otbere 
as  well  convinced  ttmt  it  is  as  much  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  kinds.  Yet,  if  rejecting  all  loose  opU 
nionp,  and  imperfect  testimony  and  uncertain  faetSi 
we  have  the  results  of  actual  experiment  end 
measurements;  made  by  geatlemen  of  ondoabted 
veracity,  and  competency  for  observation,  which 
sustain  both  the  extremes  of  the  opposite  opioioos* 
Whence  arises  such  striking  contradiction? 

The  cause  of  these  wad  all  such  contr&dktocy 
reports  of  comparative  products,  is  this:  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  every  practical  cultivator,  that 
the  product  of  com,  more  especially,  is  greatly  af- 
fected by  differences  of  season  at  particular  junc- 
tures, and  this  difiisrence  is  made  the  greater  by 
differences  of  times  or  manner  of  tillage,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  seasons.  -  Thus,  if  of  two  distant 
lots  of  com,  in  all  respects  eqoal,  and  alike  culti- 
vated, one  receive  a  sufficient  rain  soon  aAer  its 
last. ploughing,  and  just  before  the  shooting  time, 
and  the  other  lot  remain  without  rain  but  two 
weeks  longer,  the  result  would  probably  be  that 
the  first  would  produce  25  per  cent  more  than  the 
second.  Now  suppose '  two  parts  of  the  same 
field  of  corn,  in  all  respects  equal  and  alike,  except 
that  of  being  planted  iu  different  varieties  of  com, 
and  one,  two  weeks  more  fi>rward  in  ripeixing  than 
the  other.  Suppose  further,  the  seasons  to  visit 
both  parts  alike,  and  the  tillage  to  be  the  same  in 
time  as  well  as  in  kind.  Still,  is  it  not  nmnifest 
that  if  a  particular  tillage,  or  a  rain,  occuns  at  the 
best  time  for  the  one  variety  of  com,  that  it  will 
not  be  so  for  the  other  1  If  either  suite  the  oine 
kind  precisely,  it  most  be  two  weeks  too  soon,  or 
as  much  too  late,  for  the  other.  And  this  differ- 
ence alone  would  be  enough  to  cause  a  veiy  con- 
siderable difference  of  prod  net  in  that  crop,  al- 
though the  two  kinds  of  corn  might  be  both  good, 
and  equal  in  producliveoess^  on  a  general  average 
of  years  and  of  seasons. 

But  besides  the  above-mentioned  and  very  com^^ 
mon  sources  of  erroneous  judgment,  there  arcf 
oiherawffecting  every  comparative  trial  of  difier- 
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ent  kinds  of  corn.  If  planted  at  like  distances,  if 
the  one  kind  has  proper  space  for  that  particular 
situation  and  season,  a '  very  different  variety  of 
corn  would  probably  have  too  n\uch  or  too  little. 
And  if  different  distances  are  allowed,  the  proper 
and  correct  allowance  can  seldom  be  made  in  new 
trials.  ,     . 

Though  more  distrustful  than  most  others  seem 
to  be  of  the  alleged  superior  productiveness  of 
new  and  highly  praised  kinds  of  seeds,  still  we 
would  by  no  means  desire  to  discourage  compa- 
rative trials.  All  that  we  have  aimed  at,  in 
these  and  previous  remarks,  is  to  prevent  too 
much  reliance  being  placed  on  single  experiments, 
or  insufRcient  testimony  of  any  kind. 

Besides  the  reports  of  several  gentlemen  which 
were  communicated  for,  and  published  in  this 
journal,  we  have  heard  several  other  concurrent 
opinions,  (and  indeed  seen  the  growth  in  one 
case,)  going  to  confirm  the  superior  productive- 
ness of  the  twin,  or  Baden  corn.  But  one  of 
those  who  had  the  largest  and  fullest  experience 
of  all  whom  we  have  met  with  personally,  and 
who  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  corn,  still  re- 
commended to  others  his  own  practice  of  plant- 
ing but  a  part  of  bis  crop  in  that  kind,  and  fur 
this  reason :  that,  in  a  ^vorable  season,  it  was 
more  productive  than  other  kinds,  but  lees  so  if 
otherwise ;  and  therefore  he  deemed  it  useful  not  to 
trust  to  it  for  his  entire  crop.  Now  we  do  not  as- 
sert the  soundness  of  this  objection — and  the 
remedy  proposed  is  but  «  mode  of  dividing  and 
balancing  risks  of  loss.  But  the  same  objection, 
and  the  same  reasons  for  difference  of  productive- 
ness, must  apply,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
every  two  varieties  of  corn,  having  considerable 
difference  of  character. — Ed.  F.  R. 


ONTHB  IKJURIOCS  FFFECTS  OF  KYAN's  AN- 
TI-DRY-ROT SOLpITTION,  as  RB6ARD9  THJS 
DESTRUCTIOfr  OF  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

From  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Some  of  the  rafters  in  one  of  the  pine  and  grape 
houses  .m  Tnoresby  Pwrk,  having  become  quite 
decayed  by  dry  ret,  Earl  Manuers  was  recom- 
mended to  use  timber  for  the  new  raflers  which 
had  been  steeped  in  one  of  Kyan^s  patent  tanks. 
Accordingly,  ten  new  raflers  lor  the  roof  liffhte  to 
work  upon  were  put  up  in  February,  IbSTj  such 
raflers  being  first  steeped  in  the  solution,  at  the 
strength  of  one  pound  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
ten  gallona  of  water.  These  rafters  were  in  use  one 
year  before  being  painted,  and  in  that  time  totally 
killed  three  fine  vines  trained  to  the  first  three  raf- 
ters, and  Seriously  injured  those  trained  to  the  re- 
maining seven  rafters;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
quite  kill  the  fruit  upon^them;  and,  in  fact  such 
was  the  injurious  effect  of  the  poisonous  vapor 
drawn  frpni  the  wood,  that  the  fruit  in  the  reniain- 


derof  the  houeewas  of  a  very  inferior  description. 
The  pine  plants  standing  immediately  under  these 
raflers  were  seriously  injured,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  were  quite  destroyed ;  the  re- 
mainder, on  being  placed  in  thd  fruiting  pit,  in  a 
in  a  very  short  time  put  up  a  small  weak  prema- 
ture fruit. 

The  cause  of  this  great  damage  to  both  the 
vines  and  pine  plants,  was  the  damp  vapor  which 
arose  firom  the  heat  of  the  tiouse;  and  also  from 
rain  soakage  occasionally  falling  u|>on  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  these  rafters  were  carefully 
painted  lour  limes  over;  but,  although  the  injuri- 
ous'effecis  were  thereby  in  some  degree  diminished, 
yet  the  pl|ints  looked  unhealthy,  and  did  not  fruit 
properly. 

At  the  present  time,  the  young  vines  are  look- 
ing yellow,  and  have  not  a  single  bunch  ofgrapes 
upon  them  ;  and  the  pines  under  these  ten  rafters 
are  weak  and  unhealthy,  when  compared  with 
those  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 

In  1837,  twelve  young  vines  in  pots  were  wa^ 
tered  with  water  taken  lirom  a  tank  in  part  sup- 
plied from  the  roof  of  this  hot  house,  and  these 
plants  were  all  killed  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  trellis-work  flower  stand,  made  of  deal  tim- 
ber that  had  'been  steeped  in  the  solution,  was 
placed  m  a  small  green-house  in  the  gardens,  and 
if  this  had  not  been  taken  out,  every  plant  in  the 
house  would  have  been  killed  by  the  noxious  va.- 
pour  arising  from  the  wood.  The  plants  soon 
came  round  again  after  the  removal  of  the  trellis.* 


PROMISCUOUS   REMABKil. 

For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Unifarmlty, — A  field  containing  rich  and  poor, 
wet  and  dry,  high  and  low,  black  and  white,  or 
sand  and  clay  grounds,  reminds  me  of  the  confu- 
sion at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  fiabet ;  when 
one  portion  is  ready  for  operations  the  other  xts 
disorganized ;  consequently  the  unskilful,  or  lazy 
artizan,  must  either  quit  the  premises  or  starve- 
If  the  farmer  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  drain-  . 
ing  his  wet  grounds,  or  wetting  his  dry  grounds— ^ 
if  he  will  not  mix  his  sand  and  clay — if  he  witf 
not  modify  his  black  and  white  grounds — if  he 
will  not  manure  his  poor  grounds — then  he  shoula 
cultivate  separately  each  different  portion,  how- 
ever small,  in  different  crops,  suited  to  their  na- 
ture; whereby  they  are  made  separate  and  dis- 
tinct fields,  ft  is  not  only  important  that  a  field 
should  be  uniform  in  quality,  but  that  it  shpuld 
also  have  a  uniform  surliice,  for  whk^U  purpose  the 
farmer  should  at  every  ploughing  and  harrowing 
have  an  eye  to  this  object.  Even  dur  bottoms 
have  their  sinks  and  bumps,  and  without  attention 
they  will  so^remain;  but  with  attention  they  will 
soon  disappear.  Before  the  fallow  plough  starts, 
let  the  farmer  examine  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the-  direction  of  every  sink,  however 


•  Of  the  conservative,  efficacy  of  the  Kyan  solution 
upon  the  woody  fibre  which  has  imbibed  it,  several 
articles  in  our  papjes  afford  satisfactoiy  evidence  ;-^f 
the  remarkably  deleterious  Aature  of  the  effluvium 
from  the  surface  of  timber,  thus  treated,  upon  vege- 
table life,  the  above  paper  furnishes  an  instance  8m-> 
gularly  strikipg  and  demonstrative.  G. 
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inconsiderable,  and  when  started,  let  him  walk  in 
those  sinks,  the  team  fdilowing  directly  behind ; 
thus  laying  out  the  field  into  lands  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  as  the  deflections  may  require. 
A  few  such  ploughtn^  will  cut  down  a  slight 
bank,  consequently  a  slight  sink  is  filled,  and  ad- 
ditional work  will  presently  level  more  uneven 
ground.  It  will  be  understood  that  when  speak- 
ing of  the  level,  f  do  not  mean  a  perfect  horizon, 
btit  a  unifbnn  grade  ;  yet  for  grounds  sufficiently 
porous  to  absorb  rains  as  they  fall,  I  would  prefer 
a  perfect  level.  Nor  would  I  be  understood  as'  re- 
commending a  naked  fallow  to  ridging  on  clay; 
but  will  the  reader  not  discover  the  folly  of  ridg- 
ing clay,  which  has  an  uneven  face?  will  the 
water  not  gather  and  stand  in  the  sinks,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  neighboring  vegetables  1 

The  harrow  also  assists  much  in  levelling, 
whether  worked  in  the  direction  of  the  ploughing 
or  crosswise. 

In  ditching  likewise  the;,  farmer  should  have  an 
eye  to  the  filling  of  sinks.  The  earth  cast  out  of 
a  ditch  should  be  removed  and  spread  on  some  ad-. 
jacent  sink,  unless  indeed  there  is  a  probability 
that  by  some  means  the  ditch  may  presently  be- 
come useless,  and  consequently  a  pest ;  in  which 
event  the  earth  should  be  returned. 

The  fkrmer  should  if  possible  avoid  turn- 
lows,  fbr  they  breed  briers,  weeds,  and  pestife- 
rous grasses  ;  consequently  he  should  avoid  open 
drains ;  for  every  such  drain  within  a  field  must 
have  t^o  turn-rows.  Besides  the  pests,  let  the 
farmer  count  his  loss  of  ground,  and  times  in  turn- 
ing, and  he  will  either  wink,  or  nod,  if  he  does 
not  speak. 

Under-dratna  are  made  of  wood,  or  stone,  or 
brick,  or  tile.  I  have  used  wood,  stone,  and 
brick;  as  to  brick  they  are  too  costly;  where 
stones  are  convenient  I  would  use  them  for  a  short 
drain,  the  lower  end  of  which  has  an  outlet ;  but 
in  the  general,  logs  laid  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Col.  Taylor  is  preferable ;  only  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  larger  logs.  Stone  and 
brick,  (and  perhaps  tile,)  are  objectionable  in  this ; 
that  after  hard  or  long  continued  rains,  the  water 
runs  in  such  quantities,  and  with  such  velocity, 
that  these  materials  are  undermined,  and  sink, 
consequently  the  drain  is  choked ;  moreover  I 
have  known  clawfish  to  make  dams,  and  cast  out 
the, water.  A  long  and  large  log  cannot  well 
•ink,  and  if  it  should,  there  is  yet  a  drain ;  nor 
can  a  clawfish  well  contrive  to  make  a  dam 
amongst  logs.  Where  timber  is  an  object,  under- 
draining,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
late  writer  in  the  •  Cultivator,'  must  be  preferred. 
His  mode  is  to  turn  down  guttered  logs,  placing 
short  boards  bndemeath,  and  crosswise,  lor  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  sinking. 

I  have  a  bottom  field,  a  portion  of  which  is  clay, 
the  balance  sandy ;  on  the  clay,  and  no\far  distant 
from  the  sand,  there  is  an  ooze,  which  a  few  years 
•go  I  determined  to  dispose  of;  for  which  pur- 
pose I  cut  a  ditch  from  the  ooze  into  the  sand,  cast 
in  stone,  and  returned  the  earth;  but  presently, 
by  the  operation  of  clawfish,  the  water  again  ap- 
peared. I  then  cut  another  ditch,  near  the  origi- 
nal, and  filled  with  logs,  but  to  my  mortification 
the  water  appeared  again.  If  this  drain  had  an 
outlet  at  the  lower  end,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  last  experiment  woold  have  been  effectual ;  but 
the  clawfish  and  lizards  stirring  up  the  mud,  the 


pores  were  stopped,  and  out  came  the  water. 
Shall  I  acknowledge  that  a  clawfish  or  lizard,  is  a 
better  mechanic  or  philosopher  than  1 1  No — no— 
I  will  cut  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  and  fill  it  with 
coarse  sand,  which  will  absorb,  and  convey  ofi*the 
water,  and  in  which  the  clawfish  cannot  eiHer ; 
taking  care  to  cut  deep  al  the  spring,  thus  securing 
a  fair  start.  Indeed  if  this  experiment  should  fai^ 
what  of  it?  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  lost  by 
the  former  experiments,  neither  can  I  lose  by 
this,  although  failing ;  for  first  I  got  clear  of  the 
stone,  second  my  ground  was  manured  by  the  bu- 
ried logs,  and  the  sand  will  be  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  clay. 

Facts  and  inquiry,— ^^^e  all  know  that  Hessian 
fiy  will  deposite  their  eggs  in  wheat;  I  know  that 
they  likewise  deposite  in  rye  and  oats,,  and  believe 
that  they  deposite  likewise  in  grass.  Now  if  it 
may  be  possible  that  the  fly  would  prefer  deposit- 
ing in  oats  to  any  other  vegetable,  then  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  the  protection  of  our 
wheat  and  rye  by  sowing  oats  at  the  same  time 
with  these.  The  grazing  of  the  oats  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  seed,  and  both  oats  and 
fiy  would  be  swept  ofi*  by  the  winter's  frosts.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  wheat  is  first  choice,  oats  next, 
and  rye  last ;  but  if  oats  may  be  first  choice,  then 
by  their  use,  hundreds  and  thousands  could  be 
added  to  individual  purses,  and  miHions  to  the 
country.  Can  any  one  give  us  any  facts  relating 
to  this  subject? 

Froztn  pumps, — My  water  pumps  freeze  in 
winter,  so  that  I  am  subject  to  considerable  incon- 
venience ;  can  the  editor,  or  other  person,  infbm 
me  how  it  can  be  obviated  ?* 

Winter  ploughing. — Solomon  says,  "  He  that 
will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold,  shdl  beg  in 
in  harvest  and  get  nothing."  So  we  see  that  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  ploughing  in 
winter  was  npcessary,  and  all-important ;  and  no 
less  is  the  necessity  and  importance  at  the  present 
time.  I  say  therefore  to  my  fellows,  plough  on  at 
every  opportunity  through  the  winter.  Plough 
your  clays  first,  then  your  loam,  and  lastly  yopr 
sand.  Feed  your  horses  well,  and  they  need  no^ 
more  rest  than  a  man,  that  is  one  day  in  the  week. 
I  beseech  you  again,  drive  on,  or  you  may  beg* 
in  harvest  and  get  nothing;  or  what  is  nearly  as 
bad,  you  may  reap  a  harvest  and  £ret  nothing. 

Winter  preservation  of  oats. — If  you  wish  to« 
have  oats  tor  early  cutting  or  grazing,  sow  about 
the  first  of  October,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember cover  them  lightly  with  straw.  In  this 
way  they  can  be  preserved  as  well  as  turnips. 

Mountaineer. 
December,  1839. 


THE  6ALACT0METER,  OR  INSTRUMENT  FOR 
MEASURING  THE  RICHNESS  OF  MILK.  ANI> 
DETECTING  ADULTERATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

Clermont,  Fairfax  co.,  Va,,  Jan,  Sth,  1840. 
Dear  Sir — I  put  in  charge  of  my  son,  James 
M.  Mason,  who  was  wiih  mc  a  few  days  ago  on 
his  way  to  Richmond,  a  little  instrument,  recemly 
procured  fbr  me  by  a  friend  at  Paris,  intended  to 
ascertain  the  relative  purity  of  milk,  of  which  I 

*  We  have  no  practical  kno^^ledgc  on  this  point.-EiH 
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beg  your  acceptance.  To  induce  you  to  do  so  the 
more  readily,  I  will  state,  that  as  1  have  retained 
one  of  the  same  description,  it  will  be  no  depriva- 
tion to  roe,  and  that  I  am  gratified  to  have  an  op- 
|>ortunity  of  placing  it  in  hands,  better  than  my 
own  to  test  its  utility. 

I  have  long  thought  it  a  desideratum  of  impor- 
tance to  farmers,  to  be  able,  by  some  easy  means, 
to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  milch  cows,  the 
effects  of  different  kinds  of  (bod  on  the  product  of 
the  cow,  and  the  comparative  fitness  of  pastures, 
as  to  the  same.  Whether  this  Galactomdtre  of' 
M.  Cadet-de-Vaux,  will  answer  the  purpose,  re- 
mains to  be  tned.  From  the  printed  description 
which  I  send  you,  it  would  seem,  that  it  was 
chiefly  designed  to  detect  the  adulterations  prac- 
tised in  milk  brought  to  market.  But  on  the  same 
principle,  I  should  suppose  it  woold  indicate  with 
accuracy  enoui^h  for  common  purposes,  its  rela- 
tive richness,  if  graduated  to  that  end ;  indeed,  as 
you  will  remark,  it  is,  in  the  description  in  gene- 
ral terms  so  said ;  "pliLs  le  numero  !«"  est  decou- 
vert  en  s^approcharU  de  0,  plus  le  lait  est  ere- 
wwux;"*  but  as  no  scale  is  marked  below  No.  1, 
we  are  leA  in  uncertainty,  as  to  fixing  the  quan- 
tum of  creamy,  or  butyraceous  matter;  As  it  has 
been  but  lately  received,  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  test  i!  otherwise  than  as  to  adulteration  of  milk 
by  water ;  in  this,  1  found  it  quite  ajccurate,-  as  to 
the  portions  of  water  introduced.  I  tried  it  on  the 
milk,  as  just  drawn  from  several  of  my  cows,  and 
found  the  rod  immersed  nearly  to  the  same  point, 
in  each  case  at  and  about  0.  This  result  was  ex- 
pected, tis  the  cows  were  of  the  saipe  family,  and 
good,  being  all  Devons,  and  fed  in  the  same  way 
at  this  season,  on  beets  and  cut  hay. 

I  have  remarked,  that  in  the  investigations 
made  some  years  ago  by  M.  Barruel  of  Paris, 
in  relation  to  the  adulteration  of  milk,  (republished 
In  the  1st  number  of  your  Vol.  2,)  it  is  said  "  that 
a\{  instruments  lor  ascertaining  the  purity  of  milk, 
which  are  calculated  to  attain  this  end  by  pointing 
out^fferences  in  its  density,  or  specific  gravity, 
are  inaccurate  and  useless,"  and  that  he  attributes 
this  difficulty,  in  part,  to  the  fact  (as  held  too  by 
others,)  of  the  suspension  in  pure  milk  of  ca- 
seous, as  well  as  of  butyraceous  matter,  and  to  the 
difference  of  density  in  the  milk,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  may  happen  to  preponderate,  but 
mainly  to  the  case  of  its  adulteration  by  foreign 
matter,  other  than  water,  devices  toward  which 
are  quoted,  as  practised  in  Paris,  some  of  which 
80  ingenious  and  even  scientific,  as  to  baffle  detec- 
tion by  any  but  chemists.  Yet,  so  far  as  i  have 
looked  into  the  subject,  I  can  but  be  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Lovi 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  use  of  the  aereometric  beads, 
invented  by  her  as  long  ago  as  1816,  and  com- 
mended by  the  Highland  Society,  by  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  milk  is  tried,  first  when  just 
drawn  fi'om  the  cow,  and  next,  when  after  stand- 
ing the  proper  time^  it  is  skimmed  of  its  cream, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  skimmed  milk  is  of 
greater  specific  gravity,  and  this  increase  being 
produced  by  the  .separation  of  the  lighter  body, 
the  cream,  the  quantum  of  that  increase,  or  the 
difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  new, 

*  "  The  more  that  the  mark  of  No.  J  is  left  uncover- 
ed and  approaching  to  0,  the  more  creamy  is  the 
milk."— Ed.  ( 


and  the  skimmed  milk,  will  bear  proportion  to. 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of;  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  oily  matter  or  butter,  contained 
in  difierent  milks,  and  without,  as  I  suppose,  any 
sensible  deviation  caused  by  tne  caseous  or  cheesy 
matter  that  may  exist  in  them  ;  to  ascertain  the 
quantum  of  which  oily  or  butter-matter  is  to  us  in 
this  quarter  of  the  country,  where  cheese  is  rarely 
made,  the  great  object ;  and  if  this  can  be  attain- 
ed by  the  process  just  described  with  the  beads. 
1  see  no  reason  why  the  Galactometre  now  under 
consideration  properly  graduated,  majr  not,  by 
means  of  the  same  process,  be  successfully  used, 
and  it  may  perhaps,  because  of  its  simplicity;  be 
better,  adapted  to  general  use. 

I  submit  these  remarks,  crude  as  they  are,  my 
dear  sir,  to  your  revision,  if  your  think  th^tn  worth 
the  trouble,  and  the  Galactometre  to  your  exami- 
nation, and  better  judgment,  as  to  its  application^ 
should  you  deem  it  likely  to  be  useful  to  our  ag- 
rictiltural  interests. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Mason.  "* 

The  neat  little  instrument  which  we  received 
with  the  foregoing  letter,  was  accompanied  by  the 
advertisement  of  the  inventor,  or  salesman,  in 
French,  from  which  we  extract  and  translate  the 
following  description. 

"A  thin  tube  of  glass,  coostructed  upon  the 
principle  of  alj  other  instruments  for  showing  the 
specific  gravity  of  fluids,  (pese-liqueurBy)  oflers  a 
graduation  from  0  to  4  degrees. 

No.  1  indicates  pure  milk ; 

2  "      the  addition  of  one-fourth  of 

water ; 

3  "      that  of  a  third  of  water; 

4  "  that  of  a  half  of  water;  and 
the  more  the  mark  is  covered,  the  still  greater  the 
excess  of  water.  In  like  manner,  the  more  that 
No.  1  is  uncovered  [or  rises  above  the  surface  of 
the  milk,]  and  No.  0  approaches  to  the  surface, 
the  more  creamy  or  rich  is  the  milk. 

<'  This  very  simple  and  distinctly  marked  grad- 
uation clearly  shows  the  differences  of  value. , 

<<  It  is  obvious  that,  by  the  immersion  of  this 
tube  in  the  vessel  containing  milk,  it  will  be  known, 
without  calculation,  if  the  milk  is,  or  is  not,  ad«I- 
terated  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter,  third,  or  half,  of 
water.  The  instrument  receives  its  name  from 
this  convenient  property ;  gala,  milk,^  and  metronf 
measure,  or  milk-measure. 

"  Price— tube  of  silver       -       -       22  francs. 
"    of  glass        -        -         3  francs. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  purchase  at  Paris, 
should  order  the  "  GalactomMre  selon  Cadet-de- 
Vaitx,  construit  par  L^IngenUur  Chevallier,  Op- 
ticien  du  Rot,  Sfc,  Sfc.  Tour  de  VHorloge  du 
Palais,  No.  I,  vis  avis U  Marche aux  Fleurs.'** 

We  think  that  this  cheap  little  instrument  would 
not  only  be  very  useful  for  making  such  experi- 
ments up«d  the  natural  milk  of  difierent  cows  andi 
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upon  difi'erent  kinds  olTood,  as  €ren.  Mason  speaks 
of,  but  for  another  important  purpose.  Milk  buy- 
ers in  large  towns,  by  this  means,  could  so  easily 
detect  and  estimate  the  amoont  of  water  which 

■ 

they  buy  with  their  milk,  that  their  being  so  in- 
formed would  necessarily  produce  an  entire  change 
in  that  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture,  as  it  is 
said  now  to  exist. — £d.  F.  R. 


PRBMATURB    FLOWERING    OF    FRUIT    TREES 

AND    SHRUBS. 

From  the  Magazine  of  Hordcultare. 

The  season,  as  observed  in  this  quarter,  exhi- 
bits some  singular  phenomena  in  the  vegetable 
kingdonu  The  severe  storm  of  the  30th' and  31st 
August  seemed  to  operate  upon  most  of  the  plants 
in  our  vicinity,  like  a  frost,  or  a  fire— curling, 
blackening,  withering,  and  killing  the  foliage, 
which  generally  soon  dropped  oti',  leaving  the 
limbs  fmd  trunks  in  a  great  measure  denuded. 
This  January  nakedness  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
dress  of  Jeavea ;  and  at  this  moment  many  of  the 
fruit  trees,  as  plums.  &.,  the  smaller  ornamental 
trees  and  garden  shrubs,  particularly  the  laburnum 
and  others  of  the  acacia  family,  are  actually 
blossoming  a  second  time.  These  re-duplications 
are  believed  to  be  injurious  to  the  future  growth  of 
plants. — Nantucket  Inquirer. 

[The  same  phenomena  have  occurred  in  many 
other  places.  In  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  in  other 
towns  on  Cape  Cod,  the  apple  and  pear  trees  have 
flowered.  A  fi'ieod  of  ours,  in  Sandwich,  informs 
us  that  his  apple  trees  have  been  almost  covered 
with  bloom.  At  Nahant,  fruit  trees  of  aH  kinds 
have  flowered.  At  Newburyport  the  same  thing 
has  occorred.  Most  of  these  premature  blooms 
have  appeared  jo  places  near  the  sea-shore,  or 
where  the  effects  of  the  easterly  storm,  the  last 
of  August,  were  most  felt  and  are  no  doubt  to  be 
attributed,  in  a  decree,  to  the  above  cause.  The 
modth  of  September  was  not  so  remarkable  lor 
its  warmth,  as  to  cause  any  such  premature  vege- 
tation alone ;  but  the  storm,  defoliating  the  trees, 
and  checking  the  flow  of  sap,  threw  them  into  a 
slate  of  rest ;  the  ordinary  weather  of  September 
started  them  into  new  growth,  and  so  rapidly  after 
the  premature  rest,  that  it  operated  like  another 
season,  and  brought  forward  the  next  yearns  blos- 
soms. 


THE  .A,   B,   C,  OF  SILK-CULTURE. 

There  will  b^  hundreds  of  individuals  in  Virgin- 
ia who  will  feed  silk-worms  during  the  next  sea- 
son, either  on  a  lar^e  or  small  scale ;  still,  there 
Will  be  a  far  greater  number  to  whom  it  would  be 
fWly  as  convenient,  but  who  will  be  deterred  by 
difiiuvnt  considerations  frpm  attempting  the  ex- 
periment. As  we  feel  assured  that  every  one 
who  will  make  a  fair  trial  will  be  pleased  with  the 
resolt,  and  that  each  small  trial  will  induce  more 
extended  operations,  we  are  anxious  to  persuade 
as  many  as  possible  to  mak^  experiments,  no 
matter  on  how  limited  a  scale  of  operations.  With 
^is  riewj  we  will  offer  a  few  suggestions,  or 


small  matters  of  advice  to  beginners,  which  may 
possibly  help  to  smooth  away  some  supposed  dif- 
ficulties.  There  are  no  important  difficulties,  if 
proper  care  be  given. 

For  a 'small  beginning,  and  for  success,  it  is  not 
neussary  to  have  the  morus  muliicaulis,  nor  even 
the  white  mulberry,  if  the  experimenter  has  (and 
who  in  the  country  has  not?)  enough  leaves  of 
the  native  mulberry  tree.  It  is  true,  that  this  is 
interior  as  food  to  the  white  mulberry,  and  that 
again,  as  much  inferior  to  ttie  multicaulis.  JBut 
the  worst  of  the  three  will  serve  well  enough  to 
make  a  successful  rearing.  Therefore,  the  want 
of  the  best,  and  by  far  the  most  proper  and  eco- 
noihical  kind  of  food  for  large  operations,  need  not 
prevent  a  beginning,  and  doing  well,  on  even  the 
worst  kind. 

For  such  small  operations,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  any  shelves,  hurdles,  stove,  or  other  of  the 
arrangements  suitable  and  requisite  for  a  regular 
businesb.  A  common  dining  table  will  afford 
enough  surface  to  feed  1000  worms  on,  to  their 
full  growth ;  and  a  table  may  be  easily  and  effec- 
tually secured  from  the  invasion  of  rats  and  mice, 
and  ants  and  other  insects,  which  very  oAen  destroy 
the  worms  and  the  hopes  of  the  experiinenter.  The 
table  is  so  secured  by  being  placed  a  foot  or  two 
from  any  wall,  and  far  enough  from  any  place  of 
approach  whence  rats  can  leap  down  upon  it,  and 
the  legs  of  the  table  being  set  in  tin-pans  of  wa- 
ter. Two  such  tables,  connected  by  rough  planks 
laid  from  one  to  the  other,  would  afford  a  surface 
sufficient  for  5000  worms,  which  would  be  enough 
for  a  first  trial.  Thus  the  second,  and  what  is 
deemed  a  great  difficulty  may  be  removed. 

But  supposing  that  these  and  all  previous  ob- 
ctacles  have  been  obviated  by  such  or  l>etter 
means,  and  the  worms  hatched  for  a  rearing,  there 
siijl  remains  another  difficulty  which  almost  every 
young  culturist  brings  upon  himself,  and  which 
causes  so  much  unnecessary  trouble  and  loss  of 
worms,  as  to  weary  and  disgust  many  a  bfiginner, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  time  when  much 
care  or  labor  is  really  wanting.  The  young  worms 
are  fed  so  lavishly,  that  nineteen-twentielhs  of  the 
food  (if  not  much  more,)  remains  unconsumed, 
and  forms  a  great  accumulation  of  litter,  which 
soon  needs  removal.  Again,  to  save  trouble  (as 
it  is  thought,)  the  leaves  are-  usually  given  u)hole. 
If  the  leaves  are  very  young  and  tender,  (as  they 
ought  to  be  for  very  young  worms,)  they  speedily 
contract  in  drying,  and  each,  as  it  curls  up,  en- 
closes the  worms  which  may  be  feeding  on  it. 
The  worms,  being  so  superabundantly  fed,  have 
no  inducement  to  move,  until  affer  being  thus  im- 
prisoned, and  the  leaf  has  become  too  dry  to  be 
longer  fed  on.  To  make  this  result  the  more  sure, 
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the  young  worms  eat  only  the  tender  green  part  of 
the  leaf,  leaving  the  nomeroue  and  closely  crossing 
fibres  like  fine  net-work. ,  JBythe  time  that  the 
leaf  is  dry,  and  unfit  for  food,  it  thus  forms  a  net, 
or  sack,  from  which  the  worm  cannot  always  es- 
cape, when  impelled  by  its  renewed  appe^itd. 
Thus  many  worms  are  concealed,  and  damaged, 
and  will  suffer,  dnd  many  will  even  die  in  their 
confinement,  unless  searched  for  and  relieved ; 
and  that  operation^  with  the  cleaning  away  the 
great  quantity  of  litter  in  a^  among  which  they 
are  enveloped,  *will,  in  the  first  two  ages^  give  more 
trouble,  and  cause  more  loss,  than  ought  to  be 
met  witli  daring  the  whole  rearing. 

Now  all  this  trouble  to  the  feeder,  and  injury  to 
and  loss  oT  worms,  may  be  avoided  by  simply 
cutting  the  leaves  into  fine  shreds,  and  sprinkling 
them  on  thinly.  Then,  even  if  greatly  excessive 
deeding  be  not  avoided,  it  will  do  no  harm.  The 
worms  are  not  restrained  by  the  breadth  or  weight 
of  the  leaf)  and  they  can  easily  climb  to  the  upper 
surface,  as  is  always  their  disposition.  The  un- 
consumed  shreds  soon  dry,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage for  all  that  must  remain  in  waste.  This 
dried  litter  is  as  loose  and  open  as  any  bed  can  be, 
and  when  quite  dry  and  sweet,  (as  it  will  be  usu- 
ally,) need  not  be  removed  until  af\er  the  end  of 
the  second  age,  at  about  10  or  12  days  after  the 
hatching.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  remove  this  lit- 
ter. By  feeding  the  worms  at  first  in  narrow 
strips,  or  in  small  squares,  or  circles,  and  sprink- 
ling the  fresh  food  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  space, 
<he  worms  will  crowd  to  the  fresh  food,  and  soon 
leave  naked  the  greater  part  of  the  older  litter, 
which  may  be  taken  up  in  masses  and  separated, 
from  time  to  time^  and  thrown  away,  without 
picking  off  or  disturbing  a  single  worm.  Such  will 
be  the  course  of  things  even  with  the  most  waste- 
ful feeding,  (and  it  is  always  given  wastefully  to 
young  wi^ms ;)  but  if  the  excess  of  food  be  less, 
•even  this  small  amount  of  trouble  will  be  still 
tBore  reduced. 

It  is  not  designed  that  these  suggestions  should 
serve  as  full  directions  for  feeding  even  through 
the  two  first  ages ;  nor  hy  any  means  to  substitute 
the  full  directions  to  be  found  in  most  treatises  on 
fliik-cuiture.  The  yoimg  culturist  of  course  ought 
to  read  and  consider  these,  though  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  follow  each  rule.-  The  object  ainKid 
at  here  is  merely  to  remove  early  and  unnecessary 
obstacles,  which  serve  either  to  deter  from  begin- 
ning, or  to  discourage  a(\er  beginning,  nearly  all 
who  are  inclined  to  make  a  trial.  These  remarks 
apply  to  no  more  than  the  two  first  ages.  The 
fkt&xwg  through  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ages 
requires  much  more  care,  labor,  and  cost ;  but 
etill  will  not  be  difficult,  to  those  who  have  gone 
properly  through  the  earlier  feeding.    Every  trea- 


tise (of  which  several  are  in  previous  volumes  of 
this  work,)  will  furnish  rules  of  oondoct,  which, 
if  modified  and  corrected  hy  the/e$^er'*s  judgment, 
according  to  existing  circumata{}l)^6,  will  serve  to 
conduct  him  to  a  successful^euli. 

But  by  success  it  is  not  nMiant  that  the  experi- 
menter who  feeds  1000,  or  even  10,000  worms, 
will  make  a  net  pfofit  from  his  expenditure,  apd 
his  care  and  trouble  for  the  time.  Such  an  ^pec- 
tation  would  be  most  unreasonable,  from  any  bu- 
siness so  small,  and  yet  requiring  such  frequent 
and  careful  attention.  Perhaps  58^000  worms, 
with  proper  facilities  and  method,  would  not  re- 
quire more  than  twice  as  jnueh  Jabor  or  time  of 
attendance,  as  5000  only ;  and  the  mere  waste  tff 
the  food  of  1000,  as  usually  bestowed,  might  feed 
5000,  and  yet  save  labor  (in  clearing  away  the 
litter,)  instead  of  causing  more  therein.  If  the 
young  feeder  loses  very  few  of  his  wdrms  by  ac-  • 
cidents  or  disease,  and  generally  obtains  very  good 
cocoons  from  all  others,  and  finds  no  great  or  in- 
superable difficulty  in  any  part  of  the  operations, 
then  it  may  be  fitiriy  deemed  a  saccessfhl  issue, 
and  indicating,  with  sufficient  assurance,  a  net  pro-  - 
fit  10  be  reaped  upon  his  next  and  sufficiently  large 
operations. 

There  is  one  caution  necessary  to  be  ad^ed.  It 
is  all-important  to  have  eggs  from  a  healthy  stock  . 
of  worms,  and  that  have  been  well  kept  during 
winter.  Whoever  has  to  purchase  eggs,  incurs 
great  risk  of  lo^s  on  this  score.  Eggs  from  a 
sickly  stock  will  be  sure  to  produce  a  sickly  and 
worthless  progeny;  and  even  if  from  healthy 
stock,  slill  improper  management  in  keeping,  and 
especially  exposure  to  too  great  and  too  frequ^t 
alteinations  of  cold  and  heat,  will  cause  the  worms 
of  eggs  so  treated  to  be  unhealthy.  From  such 
causes,  induced  either  by  ignorance  or  by  fraud  of 
the  Balesn\en,  neariy  all  the  eggs  in  this  market 
last  year  were  worse  than  worthless.  Though 
the  danger  will  be  less  this  year,  still  there  is 
enough  ground  for  fear  to  make  every  buyer  viery 
cautious.  Many  beginners  at  rearing  silk- worms 
have  been  discouraged  by  their  mi8ha))s  proceed- 
ing solely  from  this  cause ;  and  all  would,  and  ' 
very  reasonably,  have  been  thus  discouraged, 
and  made  to  consider  the  business  hopeless,  if 
other  experiments  had  not  been  made  with  good 
eggs,  which  served  to  show  the  cause  of  differ-  ' 
ence.  If  disease  from  hereditary  taint,  or  because 
of  diseased  qggs,  begins  to  show  among  silk- 
worms, it  is  best  at  once  to  throw  away  the  whole ; 
for  they  will  seldom  be  worth  saving.  But  in  this 
excellent  climate,  and  with  proper  care  in  feeding 
and  cleaning,  there  is  little  danger  of  disease  from 
any  other  source  than  hereditary  taint,  or  bad 
keeping  ^f  eggs. 
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MII^    THAT  WILL   NOT    PRODUCE    BUTTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmera'  Register. 

CaD  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  in/brm  roe 
why  milk,  will  notjBoroetimeB  turn  to  butter  after 
the  necessary  care  and  attention  to  cleanliness,  &c. 
have  been  beslowed  upon  it,  and  the  operation  of 
churning  continued  in  some  instances  nearly  a 
day  ?  For  the  last  six  weeks  my  wife  has  not 
been  ab)e  to  make  any  butler,  although  we  get  a 
very  good  quantity  of  milk,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  considerable  richness.  Our  Riilch  cows 
are  thd  on  mann^el  wurtzel,  beet,  cabbage  leaves, 
wheat  chaff,  and  wheat  bran  or  corn  meal.  We 
"have  recently  been  more  than  unu^^ually  attentive 
to  neatness  in  the  manajrenient  of  our  milk,  and 
^er,  when  it  comes  to  be  churned,  we  »ret  no  binter. 
We  have  becR  advised  by  some  to  throw  in  a  little 
salt  in  the.  churn ;  by  others,  soda  or  a  small  quan- 
tity of  buttermilk.  We  have  tried  ail  these  reme- 
diefi,  but  with  no  good  effect.  The  milk  in  some 
instances  as  soon  as  it  cools  after  being  taken  from 
the  cow,  has  a  bitter  twang,  which  is  altogether 
different  from  any  thing  which  has  occurred  to  us 
in  that  department  of  house-keeplnff,  after  14 
years'  experience.  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
Jady  who  is  a  native  of  New  England,  that  such 
things  are  not  uncommon  there,  after  the  cows 
have  grazed  on  newly-roown  meadows.  Any  in- 
formation to  remedy  this  evil  will  very  much  oblige 
yours,  &c. 

pThis  difficulty  is  -new  to  us,  and  we  shall  he 
obliged,  as  well  as  our  correspondent,  for  satisfac- 
tory information  on  the  subject. — Ed.  F.  R.] 


BBB  MOTH. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

Mr.  James  Thatcher,  author  of  the  'American 
Orchardist,'  &c.  &c.  in  a  communication  to  the 
New  England  Farmer,  says :  "  I  will  embrace 
fhis  opportunity  to  communicate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cultivator,  what  I  believe  to  be  an  infallible 
reaiedy  against  the  bee  moth,  which  has  proved 
00  destructive  to  bees  throughout  our  country  of 
late  years.    The  remedy  is  simple  and  easily  ap- 

eied.  It  consists  merely  in  covering  the  floor 
»ard  on  which  the  hive  stands,  with  common 
earth  about  an  inch  thick.  A  hive  set  on  earth 
will  never  be  infested  with  worms;  for  the  bee  moth 
will  not  deposite  her  eggs  where  the  earth  will 
come  in  contact.  She  naturally  resorts  to  a  dry 
board  as  her  element.  The  remedy  has  been  em- 
ployed by  a  number  of  persons  in  this  vicinity  for 
several  year^  with  the  most  complete  success. 


PROPAOATIXO  DAHLIAS  BY  BUDS  OR  JOINTS. 

From  the  Annalei  d*Agricalture  of  Lyons. 

In  the  nursery  of  M.  G.  Luezet,  at  Ecully,  it  is 
stated,  io  a  report  made  to  the  horticultural  society 
of  Lyons,  that  the  dahlias  are  propagated  by  buds 
or  joints,  in  the  following  manner.  After  a  ptem 
has  attained  the  length  of  from  one  foot  to  three 
leet,  according  to  the  variety,  it  is  cut  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  joints.  Each  piece  is  then 
reduced  so  as  to  leave  a  very  small  space  above 
and  below  the  joint :  one  of  the  leaves  is  cut  off, 
Vol.  VIII— 8  '      . 


and  the  cutting  so  formed  is  planted^^eaving  one 
of  the  leaves  above  the  ground,  the  greater  part 
of  the  petiole  being  buried.  Shading  and  the 
usual  routine  being  attended  to,  the  plants  root 
immediately,  and  flower  the  same  year;     . 


MANURES. 

From  the  CuroNQa  Planter. 

Mr.  Editor  :^The  attention  of  planters  has 
been  much  more  directed  towards  manuring  with- 
in the  few  past  years  than  formerly — and  in  some 
portions  of  the  country  the  effects  are  very  visi- 
ble. As  to  manuring  a  whole  plantation  so  as  to 
improve  every  portion  of  it,  that  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question  lor  a  cotton  planter;  but  it  is  asto- 
nishing how  much  may  be  effected  in  that  way. 

On  all  planfations  there  are  some  rich  and  fresh 
spots,  and  some  poor  and  old  ones.  W  hile  the< 
ibrmer  arc  to  be  kept  up  by  resting  and  rotation  of 
crops,  the  latter,  unless  there  be  two  great  a  dis- 
proportion, may  in  time  be  brougiit  up  by  manur- 
ing fiio  as  to  establish  all  on  an  equality ;  and 
even  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  a  judicious 
planter  may  always  reap  an  immediate  profit  of  a 
very  large  per  cent,  on  manure  procured  as 
cheaply  as  it  may  be  done.  It  is  surprising  how 
the  manured  spots  tell  in  the  aggregate  of  a  crop. 
There  are  innumerable  varieties  of  manure,  all  of 
which  are  Ibund  safe  and  beneficial  to  corn  and 
cotton  ;  but  most  of  them  are  entirely  out  of  the 
question  with  our  planters.  Lime,  plaster  of  Pa- 
ris, mari,  and  even  mud,  are  attainable  but  by 
very  lew,  at  a  rate  that  will  permit  their  use  be- 
yond a  mere  experiment,-^cotion  seed,  stable 
and  cow-pen  manure,  and  vegetable  compost  are, 
however,  toithin  the  read^  of  all,  and,  by  proper 
management,  every  planter  may  procure  as  much 
of  these  as  he  can  find  time  to  apply  properly. 
Everyone  who  has  cotton  seed  of  course  makes 
use  of  them  for  manure,  unless,  indeed,  he  permits 
his  hogs  and  cattle  to  destroy  themselves  by  feeding 
on  them.  This  is  a  most  pernicious  custom:  nothing 
can  l>e  more  indigestible  than  cotton  seed,  covered, 
as  they  usually  are,  with  lint,  and  sticking  together 
in  large  lumps  in  the  stomach— besides,  they  pro- 
dt^ce  an  oil,  which,  though  harmless  in  iiselr,  while 
in  conjt^nction  with  the  pulp,  is  as  poisongus  as 
the  Pal  ma  Christi  seed  is  known  to  be,  beforp 
the  castor  oil  is  extracted*  Cotton  seed,  as  un 
article  of  food,  docs  much  more  harm  than  good 
— as  a  manure  it  is  more  valuable  than  any 
other  within  our  reach — I  have  more  to  say  on 
this  point  which  I  will  tlefer  to  another  time. 

On  every  plantation,  no  matter  what  (he  size, 
there  should  be  one  of  our  carts.  It  is  very  easy 
to  fit  on  to  them  large  light  bodies,  made  ot  slats, 
which  maybe  removed  when  necessary.  In  this 
slat  body,  as  many  oak  leaves,  and  where  they, 
cannot  be  had,  as  much  pine  straw,  may  be  packed 
as  a  mule  can  carry.  Atsiated  times — at  least 
once  a  month,  and  ol'iener,  should  there  come  a 
wet  time,  during  which  the  land,  as  is  olien  the 
case,  is  not  in  condition  to  be  worked,  yet  the 
weather  good  enough  to  allow  hands  to  go  our, 
the  stables  and  stable-yard — the  cow-pen — the 
hog- pen  end  the  lots  on  various  parts  of  the  plan- 
tation, where,  if  it  is  a  large  one,  the  mules  and 
horses  are   frequently  fed,  diould   be  filled   witl) 
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leaves  or  straw — occasionally  they  should  be 
pleaned  out,  twice  a  year  at  least,  and  the  manure 
thrown  up  in  large  piles  on  a  level  spot,  and  in 
^he  shada  if  you  can— il*  not,  covered  with  plank? 
10  prevent  evuporaiion.  One,  or  at  most  two 
)ianik>,  used  only  occasionally,  and  hardly  mipse/l 
from  thecrop,can  gaiberand  haul  all  the  leaves.  On 
a  plantation  of  Ibrty  or  more  hands,  a  cart  may  be 
Jcept  running  all  the  liiije,  and  one  hand  thus  em- 
ployed more  profitably  than  in  the  crop,— with  less 
than  that  nqmber,  perhaps  it  would  behest  to  trust 
to  taking  advantage  of  the  weather,  state  of  the 
crop,  &c  to  spare  the  hands  from  the  field— the 
manure  thus  formed,  even  if  thp  leaves  are  npt 
thoroughly  rotten,  is  very  valuable  lor  cotton  or 
pom. 

The  negro  houses  op  every  plantation  should 
be  swept  around  and  under  at  least  once  in 
pix  months,  for  the  sake  of  health  ;  throw  the 
filth  that  is  gathered  in  a  pen,  as  far  from  the 
quarter  as  can  be  done  conveniently ;  add  tp  it  all 
the  weeds  cut  down,  all  the  corn  cobs,  all  the 
flacked  ashes,  and  refuse  of  al(  kinds :  the  second 
year  it  will  be  excellent  manure.  At  least  once  a 
year  all  the  turn  rows  and  fence  corners  should  be 
chopped  doiyn ;  let  these  weeds  also,  instead  of 
lying  to  die  and  waste,  be  collected  in  penf>,  and 
the  manure  may  be  made  the  first  year.  Mova- 
ble pens  for  slock  are  admirable  (or  ipanurinjr, 
out  they  are  troublesome  and  not  within  the  reach 
of  every  planter.  While  the  methods  of  manur- 
}n^  I  have  mentioned  have  been  practised  by  all 
whhout  exception,  the  experience  of  many  years 
|ias  shown  me  that  in  this  way  1  can  obtain,  at  a 
nominal  cost,  one  that  I  never  feel  at  all,  as  much 
manure  of  a  very  valuable  kind  as  1  can  haul  out 
to  the  proper  places  at  the  proper  period  ;  and  that 
while  I  am  thus  adding  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
my  property,  I  am  every  year  most  amply  com- 

[)enBatcd  for  the  trouble  and  expense,  by  the 
ncrease  of  my  crop.  I  advise  every  planter  to 
do  the  same;!  do  not,  however,  advise  them 
to  purcjufse  manure  of  any  kind ;  and  of  this 
a  word  hereafter — nor  do  |  recommend  them  to 
use  those  manures  which  make  no  present  return^ 
but  postpone  their  remuneration  to  a  distant  and 
uncertain  future.  Although  entirely  opposed  to 
the  systeni  of  straining  and  overworking  ne- 
groes, laiid  and  mules,  and  believe  it  to  be 
unprofitable,  ceriainly  inhuman,  I  yet  go  for  as 
large  an  incorne  as  can  he  made  without  such 
means,  and  recommend  nothing  that  will  seriously 
diminish  an  income  so  obtained  lor  any  prospect 
of  gain  hereafter ;  beinj?  a  firna  believer  in  the  old 
maxim,  that  "one  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush."  Short  Staple. 


three  or  four  feel  deep  in  4he  soil,  would  answer 
equally  Well ;  and  even  a  cool  common  cellar 
might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


P^KSEUVATIOW  OF  FBDIT. 

From  the  Annates  d-Hort.  de  PtrU. 

Dr.  Loiseleur  dos  Longchamps  preserves  ap- 
ples three  o;*  four  years,  and  pears  more  than  one 
year,  by  en«*losiniX  iliem  in  fin  air-tiirhl  box,  and 
depo-iting  ii  in  an  ice-house.  Previously  (o  pla- 
cing them  in  ihe  box,  each  pear  is  wrapped  in  five 
or  six  ihicknessei  of  nbsorhcni  paper,  which,  in 
case  of  decay,  prevents  one  fruit  fi'om  contannnat- 
iug  another.  Burying  the  box,  which  may  be  of 
«inc  or  leadi  or  pgrhaps  an  earthen- ware  vessel, 


ON   THE   CAUSE   OF   THE  ACTION    OP   GYPSUM 
,  ON    LtMEl)    LAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Ilegtster. 

Cambridge,  Md,y  Dec,  1839. 

Reviewing  casually  ihe  last  August  No.  of  your 
Regisier,  I  read,  with  some  mtenlion  and  much 
pleasure,  an  epsay  q\'  "  Senex"  "on  the  cause  of 
greater  value  of  gypsum  on  limed  land." 

Ip  the  generaleeniimentsof  the  writer,  inciden- 
tally corpmunicaied,  I  heartily  concur;  but  I  must 
lake  exception  to  his  theory  m  explanation  of  the 
tact  above  stated,  as  the  chief  purpose  of  his  com- 
munication. 

His  remarks  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  applica- 
tion of  carbon,  in  substance,  as  a  manure,  from  its 
insolubility  in  water,  are  undoubtedly  correct ;  it  is 
certainly  from  the  carbonic  acid  alone  that  ve- 
getables derive  their  carbon ;  yet  this  is  not  wholly 
through  the  roots  of  the  plant,  as  he  suggests,  but 
partly  by  the  respiration,  through  the  leaves,  of 
atmospheric  air,  containing  a  portion  of  it ;  I  ap- 
prehend, too,  that  he  inadvertently  remarked,  that 
the  sap,  "  as  it  passes  up  through  the  lubes  of  the 
vegetable  is  decomposed,"  &c.  &c.  He  is  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  the  fact,  thai  the  sap  con- 
tinues unaltered  until  it  arrives  at  the  leaves,  where 
it  is  elaborated  for  the  secretions  and  growth  of  ihe 
plant. 

His  sentiments  of  Prof.  Ar instrong's  "  Essays 
or^  Vegetable  Physiology,"  and  his  recommenda- 
tion of  them  to  the  reading  public,  cannot  be  too 
often,  or  tqo  earnestly  repeated  ;  to  which  might 
be  profitably  add^d  those  of  Prof.  Lindley  on  Ihe 
same  subject.  Without  a  good  general  know- 
ledge of  ine  scim^e,  the  great  interest  of  agricul- 
ture can  never  be  advanced.  Now,  to  his  theory 
"on  the  cause  ofgreater  value  of  gypsuiu  on  limed 
land."    I  take  the  chief  exception. 

1 1  is  my  present  chief  purpose  to  demotfistrate, 
that  his  theory,  which,  he  says,  has  been  so  long 
satisfactory  to  himseli;  is  unsound  and  unphHo- 
sophic;  ai'id  secondly,  and  concisely,  to  otfer  a 
substitute  which  1  consider  more  consistent  with 
settled  chemical  laws. 

The  iheory  of  "  Senex"  is  unsound  and  unphi- 
losophic,  being  wholly  founded  upon  a  supposition 
which  1  will  prove  erroneous — "of  the  mutual* 
action  on  each  other,  of  the  gvpsum  (sulphate  of 
lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris)  and  of  carbonate  of  lime" 
—by  means  of  which  "  mutual  action,"  he  says^ 
"the  vegetables  growing  on  the  soil,  will  obtain 
an  ample  supply  of  capbon,  and  grow  as  they  had 
never  been  seen  to  grow  before." 

The  erroneous  position  assumed  by  him,  of  the  ■ 
*' mutual  action"  between  the  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  has  led  him  into  his  false  course  of 
reasopincj ;  nncf  necespanly  into  the  false  conclu- 
sion, "that  the  plaster  will  facilitate  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid,"  &c.  Thus,  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster,  when  this  substance 
comes  in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
previously  applied  to  the  land,  quits  its  base  ol* 
lime,  seizes  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  extricates 
the  carbonic  aci(t,  which  is  thence  free  tp  enter  the 
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vegetable  and  furnifih  "  an  ample  supply  of  car- 
bon" for  1(8  nutriment  and  ^srowth.  Such  must 
have  been  his  course  of  reasoning. 

8ir,  under  a  setiled,  technical  rule  of  chemical 
law,  lite  sulphuric  acid  of  the  plasier  will  have 
bombined  with  the  lime,  its  base,  in  definite  pro- 
portions ;  and  the  addition  of  more  ot  the  same 
base  to  the  acid,  or  of  more  of  the  same  acid  to 
its  tmse,  will  produce  no  chemical  action  whatever; 
]M>r  win  the  circumstance,  that  the  lime  added 
contains  carbonic  acid,  enable  it  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  plaster  (sulphate  oC  lime)  ;  for  no 
set  of  double  affinities  can  possibly,  in  this  caee, 
operate  to  produce  (be  **  mutual  uciioo^'  on  which 

.  **  Sencx"  builds  his  theory  j  because,  the  base  of 
the  plaster  is  already  possessed  oi'  the  equivalent 
of  its  acid  ;  and  it  will  neither  take  more  nor  pan 
with  its  own;  and  its  base  and  that  of  the  carbon- 
ate being  the  same  substance,  and^  moreover,  the 
acid  of  the  sulphate  being  stronger  in  its  nfflnityj 
as  regards  the  common  base,  than  that  of  the  car- 
bonate, there  can  be  no  play  of  double  affinities 
betwetn  them ;  and  consequently  no  decomposi- 
tion, or  "mutual  action,'^  can  possibly  occur;  and 

.  hence  the  theory  of  "  Senex,"  and  his  exposition 
of  the  *^cause  of  greater  value  of  gypsum  on  limed 
land,"  are  radically  and  palpably  erroneous. 

The  solution  which  I  propose  is  simply  and  con- 
cisely thus :  the  oxalic  is  the  only  acid  which  will 
act  upon  sulphate  of  lime ;  this  acid  is  present  in 
the  '*  sorrel  and  peat,"  and  in  all  lands  which  pro- 
duce the  **  sorrel  and  peat ;"  this  acid  may,  when 
present  in  lande>,  prevent  the  action  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  by  its  known  action  upon  this  substance,  by 
changing  its  constitution,  and  consequently  iis 
character,  from  a  sulphate  to  that  of  an  oxalate, 
whose  virtues,  as  a  manure,  are  not  known ;  and 
Ifausj  it  may,  and  will  of  necessity,  defeat  fhe 
action  oT  the  ^^sulphate^^ 

By  the  addition  of  lime,  previously  to  that  of 
"plaster,"  the  oxalic,  or  possibly  other  acid,  if 
any  in  the  land,  will  be  neutralized  by  the  lime, 
ttid  the  plaster  will  be  protected  in  its  constitution, 
and  proper  character ;  and  thus  it  will  be  enabled 
to  perform  its  office  as  a  manure,  sui generis;  at 
least,  so  far  as  the  lime,  previously  applied,  had 
been  sufficient  to  furnish  an  equivalent  base  to  the 
oxalic,  or,  possibly,  other  acid  in  the  land ;  and 
hence  the  '!  cause  o^  greater  value  of  gypsum  on 
limed  land."     Quod  erat  desideratum.  • 

Ju  the  consciousness  that  1  have  no  motive  for 

my  critical  review  of  the  paper  of  "Senex"  but 

that  nf  coirecting  what  1  consider  erroneous,  and, 

moreover,  that  1  find  much  to  admire  in  his  paper, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours, 

Joseph  E.  Muse. 


way.  We  reckoned  without  out  our  host,  how- 
ever, for  a  squash  raised  in  Lincoln,  by  Daniel 
Weston,  may  now.be  seen  at  the  provis^ion  store 
of  William  Clark,  in  Court  street,  near  Bovvdoin 
Fquare,  weighing;  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  poundi 
avoirdupois  !     Who  can  beat  that  1 


'BIO    SQUASHES. 

From  tbe  Bcwton  Joornsl. 

We  lately  stated  that  a  squash  was  exhibited  at 
the  Horticultural  room  in  Roston  which  weighed 
115  pounds!  This  we  thoXight  a  pi^tty  large  one; 
but  a  New  Heaven  paper  chronicles  one  raised  by 
R.  JohnsQti,  of  AiiddletOD,  weighing  150  pounds. 
This,  thought  we,  on  reading  the  paragraph,  is 

surely  a  monster,  and  Massachusetts  must  give 
,  •       •<  <  -        ■ 

•  See  •  Essay  on  Calc.  Man.,'  2d  cd.,  p.  92,  where 

Our  Tiew  of  this  subject  is  presented.^Ep.  T.  R. 


AN  ESSAT  ON  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MODeI 
OF  RAISING  AND  FATTENING  PORK. 

Fromthe  Maine  Farmer. 

After  a  suitable  building  is  prepared  for  a  pig- 
gery, the  farmer  who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  pork* 
raising  business,  shouKI  select  a  thrifty  variety  of 
swine  for  his  purpose.  Experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that  the  large- boned  variety  arC  hot  the 
best  or  roost  profitable  kind,  nor  are  the  email 
Chinese  or  Newbury  white  breed  the  best  for  hint 
who  has  a  plenty  of  food  lor  his  swine.  In  thisj 
as  in  most  other  pursuits,  the  middle  Way  is  best. 
Here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  tio  animal 
improves  more  by  crossing  than  swine.  A  judi- 
cious selection  should  be  made  of  females  ot 
breeders.  It  will  be  (bund  that  there  ate  generally 
some  in  every  litter  that  are  not  duly  mixed.  Ail 
indiscriminate  preservation  of  sows  lor  breeders 
should  never  be  done,  (or  much,  very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  form,  dispOEition,  &c.  None  should 
ever  be  atlowetl  to  have  a  second  litter  which 
were  uneasy,  which  devoured  their  otfspring  or 
were  cross  to  their  pigs.  In  regard  to  breeding  j 
it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  that  a  Suitable  place, 
should  be  prepared  for  them  to  bring  Ibrth  in.  If 
the  time  of  farrowing  is  in  cold  weather,  the  pen 
should  be  made  warm  and  comfortable.  The 
straw  furnished  them  should  be  cut^r  made  small 
or  short,  and  not  much  in  quantity,  lest  the  pigs 
should  be  suffocated  or  destroyed  by  being  over- 
laid when  they  have  crawled  under  it.  It  may 
also  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  sows  go  with' 
young  sixteen  weeks,  and  are  more  e^act  in  the 
time  of  theirgestation,  than  most  other  females. 
The  owner  should  nute  the  time  that  the  female 
has  been  to  the  male,  and  also  when  the  sixteeoi 
weeks  will  expire,  in  order  that  he  may  know 
when  to  pay  particular  atentioa  to  the  sow,  and  piit 
her  in  good  condition  for  farrowing.  In  England^ 
old  males  and  females  are  considered  the  best  for 
breeders,  provided  they  are  not  over  four  years  old. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  true.  I  also  know  by 
experience  that  they  shouki  not  be  kept  Very  fleshy 
or  fat. 

In  regard  to  the  time  wheri  pigfs  should  be 
brought  forth,  in  order  to  be  nidai  profitable,  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opmions  among  breeders.  I  amf 
of  the  opinion  that  pigs  that  come  in  September 
are  the  most  profitable  for  wintering,  in  order  to 
be  fattened  during  the  next  fall.  Those  that  come 
in  the  spring,  eat  during  the  summer  what  other 
hogs  should  have.  They  also  ^at  rauch  moife  iti 
the  winter,  than  those  which  come  in  September, 
and,  in  fact,  they  wUl  eat  more  during  ttie  next 
summer.  As  all  young  animals  mature  fast  at  a 
♦  ertain  age,  the  September  pigs  will,  when  fatten-* 
ed  and  slaughtered  a^^the  usual  time,  weigtf  Nearly 
aa  much  as  the  eariier  ones. 

Some  suppose  that  vary  eairty  pigs,  iaf  sijlcH  H^ 
are  farrowed  in  March  or  April,  are  profitable  to^ 
raise  and  butcher  iti  the  eAiaing  fal^y  bttt  h  ta1(6# 
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nearly  as  much  to  fatten  them  as  the  others.  It 
may  be  as  well  perhaps,  for  those  who  live  in 
towns  and  cities,  and  have  a  cow  to  eat  the  slops 
&c.  from  their  kitchen  during  ihe  winter,  to  keep 
an  early  fipriug  pig  and  kill  him  in  the  iait,  for  their 
own  ufe ;  but  for  the  person  who  raises  any  thing 
that  will  answer  for  food  for  pigs  during  the  winter, 
and  who  wishesto  carry  pork  lo  market,  this  course 
will  not  be  very  judicious,  as  this  kind  of  pork  will 
seldom  bring  60  much  in  the  market  as  older  and 
larger  kiiids. 

In  regard  to  keep,  1  am  wholly  opposed  to  plant- 
ing and  hoeing  Indian  corn  for  our  swine,  even 
to  fatten  them  on  ;  especially  since  roots  of  various 
kinds,  with  le^s  labor  to  the  acre  and  with  an 
amount  of  nutriment  three  or  fourfold  more,  cttn 
be  produced  among  us.  Barley  is  easily  raised 
without  the  aid  of  the  hoe,  and  is  atn  excelleht  food 
to  fiitieti  swine  upon.  1  consider  it  nearly  as  good 
as  Indian  corn.  Peas  are  better  than  either. 
Advantage  may  be  taken  of  them  by  having  a 
succession  Of  crops.  This  can  be  effected  by  sow- 
ing them  at  different  times  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Let  them  mature  sufficiently  to  be  fit  to 
boil  green,  then  prepare  a  portable  fence  so  as  to 
enclose  a  certain  space — into  this  turn  the  hogs 
and  thus  move  them  from  place  to  place  as  they 
eat  off  the  crop. 

They  will  thus  fatten  so  much  as  to  need  very 
little  more  lo  make  them  excellent  pork  at  killing 
time.  Mo  manure  of  any  consequence  may  be 
lost  by  this  course,  especially  if  your  peas  are  upon 
good  arable  land  which  may  be  turned  over  by  the 
plough  in  the  fall.  A  great  saving  in  food  may 
also  be  effected  by  turning  theni  out  to  pas- 
ture. If  you  have  a  ffood  riover  ley,  they  may  be 
put  into  it  about  the  25ih  of  May,  and  will  live  very 
well  until  your  peas  are  fit  to  be  eaten  off.  Be- 
sides the  food  which  they  obtain,  the  exercise  and 
air  is  of  great  benefit  to  their  limbs  and  health. 
An  orchard,  even  if  not  on  arable  soil,  and  which 
cannot  be  ploughed,  is  an  excellent  situation  for 
them,  eppecially  if  they  can  also  have  access  to 
good  running  water.  Hogs  will  benefit  an  orchard 
much.  They  stir  and  enrich  the  soil,  destroy  in- 
sects, and  render  the  trees  more  productive,  while 
the  early  wind-falls  are  thus  converted  to  food 
without  murh  trouble. 

Among  all  the  kinds  of  cheap  food  for  swine 
none  are  better  or  more  economical  than  apples 
gathered  in  the  fall.  If  cooked  and  fed  to'  them 
regularly,  with  a  little  meal,  they  will  nearly  fit 
them  for  ihr.  knife,  and  if  a  little  com  meal,  or  meal 
ol  barley  or  peas  and  oats  be  added,  the  work  is 
done. 

When  in  their  pens,  during  the  winter,  they 
should  be  fed  twice  per  day,  at  given  times  and 
at  no  other,  with  warm  food,  fn  longer  days  rhey 
should  be  led  three  limes  per  day,  viz :  at  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  By  being  regular  in  the  times 
offeeding,  they  will  not  expect  it  at  any  other,  and 
will  not  be  urieasy.  Young  pigs,  when  taken 
from  the  sow,  should  for  a  short  time  be  fed 
regularly  lour  or  five  times  per  day,  and  gradually 
taken  off  three  limes. 

Every  man  who  keeps  hogs  should  prepare  his 
pigge»y  for  boiling  or  steaming  food,  and  have 
their  food  cooked  and  dealt  out  to  them  warm  and 
in  exact  quantities.  Their  swill  should  be  occa- 
sionally salted  and  a  dose  of  sulphur  mixed  now 
and  then  with  it.    Charcoat  or  rotten  ivood  should 


also  be  allowed  them  to  eat  whenever  they  desire.^ 

I  have  recommended  that  their  food  whien  fed 
out  to  them  should  be  cooked  and  warni,  yet  f 
have  found  by  actual  experim«ot  that  ruta  baga, 
given  to  old  breeders,  raw,  will  keep  them  in  very 
good  condition  during  the  winter.  I  have  also 
spoken  of  apples,  many  object  to  sour  apples  as" 
being  improper  food  fbrswine,  but  this  is  a  mistake.' 
If  you  bruise  a  sour  apple  you  will  find  the  tasitf 
changed  very  much.  Boiling  or  grinding  changed 
these  apples  or  their  juices  so  that  they  are  as  valu- 
able as  sweet  ones  and  they  are  fbu'nd  to  c6ntain 
as  much  saccharine  matter  as  sodie  sweet  ones. 

Pumpkins  raised  by  themselves'  ok^  good  soil 
make  much  more  profitable  and  excellent  food  for 
swine  than  many  have  believed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  ripe  pumpkins  cooked  and 
properly  fed   to  swine  are  worth  as  much,  pound 
for  pound,  as  potatoes.  I  never  raise  oats  for  swine. 
They  are  a  poor,  light,  chaffy  grain.  Their  average     • 
yield  is  about  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  while  barley 
will  yield  as  much  or  more,  and  one  bushel  of  it  is    - 
worth  more  than  three  of  oats  for  hogs.  They  are  of- 
ten sown  a^oDg  peas  to  prevent  the  peas  from  lodg- 
ing, but  although  you  begin  with  but  lew  among 
your  peas,  they  will  gain  upon  them,  and  in  time 
your  peas  and  oats  are  nearly  all  oats,  and  in  my 
opinion  poor  keep  for  swine.    Some  other  eubsu- 
tute  to  prevent  the  peas  from  lodging  should  l>e     . 
used.    Rye,  for  instance,  is  much  better,  and  the 
crop  when  harvested  far  preferable. 

Lodging  or  sleeping  pens.  There  seems  to  be 
too  much  inattention  to  the  comfort  of  swine  as  it 
regards  their  lodging  or  sleeping  comfortably.  Al- 
though in  warm  weather,  hogs  like  to  wallow  in 
the  mire  and  filth,  yet  they  like  to  sleep  warm  and 
dry,  especially  in  cold  weather.  When  you  com-* 
mence  fattening  them,  which  should  be  in  Septem- 
ber, give  them  a  warm  dry  apartment  to  sleep  in. 
I  would  also  recommend  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  darkness.  They  will  thus  be  less  annoyed  by 
flie-s  and  kept  from  hunting  after  external  objecte 
whieh  will  make  them  uneasy. 

fVedning  ihe  pigs.  If  you  have  an  abundance  * 
of  food  for  the  sow,  it  will  not  be  disadvantageous 
or  unprofitable  to  let  the  pigs  remain  with  her  un- 
til they  are  eight  weeks  old.  The  usual  custom 
however  is  to  take  them  off  when  four  weeks  old, 
and  they  do  very  well  if  ihey  can  have  milk  fed 
out  to  therh  for  some  time.  Indeed  they  often  do 
well  if  taken  from  the  dam  at  a  few  days  old,  if 
they  can  be  well  supplied  with  warm  milk  from 
the  cow.  Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  them 
while  weaning,  lest  they  become  poor  and  their 
digestive  organs  become  deranged.  It  is  hard 
bringing  thiem  up  to  a  good  state  of  health  and 
flesh  when  this  has  once  taken  place. 

Profits  of  pork-raising,    I  have  no  doubt  that    • 
pork-raising  may  be  made  the  most  profitable  ot 
any  stock  or  meat-raising  business  in  the  slate  ^  a 
and  I  had  almost  said  of  any  other  brar^ch  of  hus-  ;, 
bandry  or  farming.    Cenain  I  am,  that  if  the  rights 
process  be  pursued  any  reasonable  quantity  of  it    , 
may  be  raised,  pound  for  pound,  cheaper  than  beef. 
Pork  generally  goes  into  the  market  at  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  whereas  cattle  must  he  kept  much  longer* 

A  considerable  profit  may  be  made  by  salting 


•  In  cases  of  scouring,  as  young  pigs  will  oflen,  when. 
first  taken  from  their  dams,  give  them  some  liquor  of 
oak  bark  or  dost  from  a  bark  mill  mixed  with  their  food. 


•  a 
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pork.  Very  few  are  aware  that  pork  increases 
Very  much  in  weit^hi  by  being  salted,  but  it  has 
been  proved  by  experiment,  that  it  will  actually 
f^in  in  weight  15  or  20  per  cent.  This  should  be 
^nerally  known,  that  people  may  not  be  led  to 
sacrifice  their  pork  when  it  is  low  in  the  market, 
but  sait  it.  The  other  parts  of  the  hog,  not  usually 

Sacked  down,  may  be  made  into  bacon,  sausages, 
:c.  and  then  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the 
"  round  hoff.'' 

Ciiiculniion  of  profits.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
have  an  abstract  ot'the  expenses  and  profits  of  pork, 
raiainc  This  must  vary,  bb  every  one  knows, 
according  to  the  different  locations  as  it  regards 
markets,  as  well  as  the  different  situations  and 
chances  for  feeding,  &c.  The  following  may  be 
given  as  a  sample  or  general  estimate. 

Isr.  We  will  suppose  the  pig  comes  in  Sept. 
and  is  slaughtered  when  15  months  old.  We  will 
•uppose  that  he  has  been  kept  upon  barley  meal 
or  potatoes.  If  kept  upon  barley  455  days  (the 
lime  of  his  life)  at  four  quarts  per  day,  he  will 
devour  56  bushels  and  a  fraction,  and  suppose  he 
weighs  300  lbs.  56  bushels  at  70  cents  per  bushel 

39,20 


300  lbs.  of  pork  at  7  cents  is 


21,00 


818,20 1083. 
This  allows  the  cost  of  tending  &c.  to  be  paid  by 
his  manure. 

2d.  Suppose  you  keep  him  455  days  on  potatoes 
and  he  averages  1  peck  per  day  he  will  eat  durinij 
his  life  time  113  bushels,  which  at  16  cents  per 
bushel  will  be  8 18.08 

300  lbs.  pork  at  7  cents  is  21,00 

2,92  gain. 

Thus  you  see  that  It  becomes  necessary  to  pur- 
sue an  economical  system.  To  put  into  him  all 
such  food  as  he  will  cat  to  advantage  and  which 
will  cost  the  l«»ai»t,  and  to  make  him  also  earn  his 
living,  if  possible,  from  the  lime  he  is  able  to  root 
until  he  is  slaughtered.  Suppose  you  take  your 
pig  in  September.  He  will,  if  you  give  him  the 
material  to  work  upon,  immediately  commence 
operations  in  manufacturing  manure.  Give  him 
applet,  grags.  weeds,  potatoes  &c.  with  a  little 
oat  and  pea  or  barley  meal.  Keep  him  growing 
during  the  winter.  I  would  suggest  the  idea  of 
hfiTving  a  plat  of  ground,  s*iy  1-4  or  1-2  an  acrej 
planted  to  artichokes.  Peas  and  artichokes  may 
DC  planred  together  in  drills  in  the  spring.  They 
will  grow  together — the  peas  gathered,  and  the 
artichokes  suffered  to  remain.  Early  in  the  spring 
following  turn  your  horrg  in  and  let  them  root 
amonff  them.  This  will  keep  them  in  part,  until 
the25(h  of  May,  wfien  your  clover  will  be  large 
enouixh  to  be  cropped  by  them.  This  will  sustain 
ihem  almost  wholly,  until  your  peas  are  fH  to  be 
eaten  ofl',  when  they  may  be  turned  in  upon  them 
and  there  led  until  the  grain  crops  are  harvested, 
and  you  are  ready  to  begin  the  fattening  process. 
Then  cook  your  apples,  your  rutabagas,  pumpkins 
&c.  In  this  way  a  hog  may  be  kept  from  weanitig 
time  until  he  is  6fteen  months  old,  on  most  of  our 
farms,  for  12  doilara.  He  will  make  you  ten  loads 
of  first  rate  manure,  worth,  afler  deducting  ex- 
penses of  furnishing  him  with  material,  one  dollar 
per  load,and  the  account  current  with  him  will  stand 
thus : — 

Porker,  Dr.  to  board,  lie.  15  mooths,     $12,00 


Sundries, 


3,00 


15,00 


Cr.  By  300  lbs.  pork,  at  7  cts.  per  lb.  821,00 
10  loads  of  manure  at  $1,00  per  load,  10,00 

«31,00 
Balance  in  favor  of  porker,    SI 6)00 

Samuel  Wood. 


MACHINE  FOR  HUSKING   [OR  SHUCKING]  AND 

SHELLING   CORN. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Maryland  papers  that  a  ma- 
chine has  been  introduced  for  husking,  or  (as  we 
Tuckahoes  say)  shttckirig  corn.  A  correspondent 
of  the  American  Farmer  says  that  this  machine 
<' which  has  excited  much  admiration  on  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  Maryland  for  two.  years  past,  was 
invented  and  put  in  use  by  Mr.  Hus8ey,the  invent- 
or of  the  reaping  machine,"  of  which  statements 
have  been  given  in  the  Farmers'  Register.  The 
same  writer  says  that  many  farmers  there,  with 
the  former  machine,  have  shucked  and  shelled 
their  corn  "at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  of  shelled 
com  per  hour ;  and  of  100  bushels  per  hour  of 
com  previously  husked."  This,  if  correctly  de- 
scribed, must  be  a  very  curious  as  well  as  valua- 
ble machine ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  so  little 
progress  has  yet  been  made  in  extending  informa- 
tion concerning,  as  well  as  the  use  of,  both  those 
machines  of  Mr.  Hussey's.  If  he  will  bring 
them  and  exhibit  them  in  operation  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  prove  deserving  of  their  recom- 
mendations, he  will  find  many  purchasers. — Ed. 
Far.  Reg. 


DRAINAGE  OF  LANDS  RY  STEAM   POWER. 

From  the  Durham  Advertiser. 

I 

Thtf  drainage  of  land  by  steam  power  has  been 
extensively  adopted  in  the  iens  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Bedlbrdshire,  and  with  im- 
mense advantage.  A  sieam  engine  of  ten  horse 
power  has  been  found  to  be  sufficient  to  drain 
a  district  comprising  1000  acres  of  land,  and  the 
water  can  always  be  kept  down  to  any  given  dis- 
tance below  the  plants.  If  rain  fall  in  excess,  the 
water  is  thrown  of  by  the  engine  ;  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  the  sluices  can  be  opened  and  the  water 
let  in  from  the  river.  The  engines  are  required 
to  work  four  months  in  the  twelve,  at  intervals 
varying  with  the  season,  where  the  districts  arc 
large ;  the  expense  of  drainage  by  steam  power 
IS  about  2s.  6d.  per  acre.  The  first  cost  ol"  the 
works  vanes  with  the  different  nature  of  the  sub> 
strata,  but  generally  it  amounts  to  1/.  per  acre  for 
the  machinery  and  buildings.  An  enffine  of  Ibrty 
horsepower,  with  scoop  wheels  for  draining,  and 
requisite  buildings,  cogts  about  4000/.,  and  iso.a*- 
pable  of  draining  4000  acres  of  land.  In  many 
places  in  the  fens,  land  has  been  purchased  nt 
from  11/.  to  20/.  per  acre,  winch  has  been  so  murli 
improved  by  drainage,  as  to  be  worth  from  60/.  lo 
70/.  per  acre. 


♦  *• 
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CULTIVATION    OP   COTTON. 

From  the  Carolina  Planter. 

BiPport  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  read  before  the 
Pee  Dee  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  October,  1839,  by  the  Hon.  John  Camp- 
bell. 

The  first  object  of  coneideration  in  the  cultiva- 
tion oC  cotton,  is  the  selection  of.  a  soil  suited  to  its 
production.     Bui  as  every  variety  of  soil  wiihin 
the  linoits  of  ihe  Pee  Dee  country,  of  sufficient  fer- 
tility, is  found,  under  a  judicious  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, to  yield  a  good  return  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  as  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
by  this  society  to  report  particularly  upon  ma- 
nures, it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  make  any  com- 
ment upon  this  branch  of  the  subject :  except  to 
'remark,  that  from  an  exhausted  soil,  or  one  natu- 
rally poor,  and  unimproved  by  art,  it  is  in  vain 
ibr  the  planter  even  with  the  most  favorable  sea- 
sons, to  expect  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  fields  being  selected  and  the  proper  season 
having  arrived,  the  first  operation  is  to  prepare  it 
tor  planting. 

In  properly  preparing  land  for  planting  short 
staple  cotton,  ^ood  ploughing  is  indispensable,  and 
among  the  ruled  whicn  may  be  laid  down  as  ad- 
mitting of  no  modification  are  these :  Every  part 
of  the  soil  should  be  turned  and  efiectaally  pul- 
verized ;  and  the  depth  of  furrow  on  all  lands 
should  be  regulated  by  the  stratum  which  divides 
the  fertile  from  the  unfertile  moulds.  Therefore,  in 
the  breaking  up  or  preparing  of  land,  Ihe  plough 
cnay  go  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  admit,  but  not 
deeper,  and  from  the  violation  of  this  rule,  which 
nature  has  provided  as  a  criterion,  thin  soils  are 
sometimes  much  injured. 

Light  and  dry  moulds  that  are  easily  pulverized 
may  be  ploughed  immediately  before  planting. 
JBut  on  clayey  soils,  where  the  extremes  of  wet 
and  dry  present  the  disagreeable  alternatives  of 
taire  or  clods,  the  best  season  of  ploughing  is  often 
short  and  critical,  and  such  soils  should,  when 
practicable,  be  ploughed  early  in  the  winter,  that 
they  may  by  the  action  of  the  fi'ost  be  rendered 
friable  and  more  easy  of  cultivation. 

The  usual  and  best  method  of  planting  cotton  is 
ion  ridges,  the  centres  of  which  vary  in  distances 
from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  feet,  in  proportion 
as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  lertile.  The  ridges  being 
widest  upon  the  more  fertile  soils,-  where,  fi*om  the 
larger  size  to  which  this  plant  attains,  it  requires 
the  greater  distance  to  admit  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  the  circulation  of  the  air.  Upon  all  soils 
the  observance  of  this  rule  is  important,  but  par- 
ticularly upon  such  as  &re  backward  in  bringing 
col  ton  to  niaturity.  The  ridges  are  fbrraed  ac- 
coiding  to  circumstances  either  by  the  plough 
alone,  drawn  by  one  or  more  horses,  or  by  the 
ploucrh  and  hoe. 

The  land  being  thus  prepared,  the  object  is  to 
{hiant. 

Cotton  being  produced  in  all  the  southern  and 
south-western  slates,  over  the  territory  embracing 
a  considerable  variety  of  climate,  is  planted  at  dif- 
ferent limes  liom  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first 
of  Way.  As  a  universal  rule,  however,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  planter  should  select  the  ear- 
liest period  that  is  consistent  with  safety.  Confi- 
dent that,  let  human  systems  vary  as  they  may, 


the  approach  of  the  season  which  wakes  up  the 
vegetable  creation  from  the  sleep  of  winter,  and 
by  iis  genial  influence  gives  it  life  and  beauty,  is 
regulated  by  a  steady  hand — and  grateful  when 
he  commits  his  seed  to  the  earth,  that  if  he  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  preparing  his  land  for  their 
reception,  his  labor  will  not  be  in  vain.  Id  the  re- 
gion embraced  by  the  Pee  Dee  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, the  best  time  for  planting  is  during  the  month 
of  April,  commencing  about  the  second  week  and 
completing  the  operation  as  sioon  afterwards  as 
practicable.  It  rarely,  indeed  it  almost  never,  oc- 
curs, where  lands  have  been  well  prepared,  that 
there  is  a  failure  in  the  stand. 

The  seed  are  planted  either  in  drills,  in  checks, 
or  in  cfhops.  But  the  most  usual  and  convenient 
method  when  seed  are  abundant,  is  to  sow  in  drills 
run  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and  to  cover  lightly 
with  a  plough  constructed  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
weather  is  moist  and  warm  the  pJaot  will  appear 
in  a  few  days ;  if  the  contrary,  the  seed  will  re- 
main for  weeks  without  vegetating.  The  stand 
of  cotton  is  sometimes  injured  by  heavy  floods  of 
rain  falling  shortly  after  planting,  succeeded  by 
drought,  forming  a  crust  on  the  drill  which  the 
vegetating  and  seed  are  unable  to  penetrate. 
Light  soils  are  not  subject  to  this  evil,  and  oa  stiff 
lands  it  may  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided  by 
sowing  the  seed  and  leaving  them  exposed  until 
after  a  rain,  when  they  should  be  rapidly  covered 
while  the  earth  is  friable.  The  moisture  absorbed 
at  such  a  time  will  occasion  the  seed  to  vegetate 
before  another  raio  has  fallen  and  another  crust, 
has  formed. 

After  the  plants  are  up,  commences  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  cultivation  ;  and  here  the  com- 
mittee will  remark,  that  practical  results  on  the 
culture  of  cotton  are  varied  so  much  by  circum-  '  * 
stances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  ruler 
which  will  be  of  universal  application.  But  de- 
pending almost  entirely  upon  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  very  little  upon  theoretic  reasoning 
every  judicious  planter  will  be  regulated  in  th# 
management  of  this  crop  by  the  condition  of  his 
field.  The  first  process,  however,  aller  the  cotton 
is  up,  is  generally,  in  common  language,  "  to  chop 
out." 

This  operation  is  performed  by  drawing  the  hoe 
rapidly  across  the  drill  at  short  intervals,  leaving 
between  each  chop  three  or  four  plants.  The 
|)lough  immediately  follows,  running  as  near  the 
drill  as  practicable  without  covering  or  otherwise  in- 
juring the  plants.  The  hoe  succeeds,  removing 
the  grass  which  by  this  time  begins  to  appear,  re- 
ducing the  plants  if  of  sufficient  size  and  vigor,  to 
a  single  stalk  a  place,  and  drawing  around  them  a 
little  mellow  earth.  The  plants  will  now  stand 
in  the  drill  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart,  and  if 
this  hoeing  is  well  done  the  principal  difficulty  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop  will  already  have  tieea  ^  . 
surmoonted.  ffjon  the  contrary,  it  is  negligently  '  . 
performed  (as  is  too  frequently  the  case)  the  «. 
planter,  if  fully  propped,  may  expect  much  vexa- 
tion in  its  subsequent  cultivation. 

The  first  ploughing  is  generally  performed  with 
two  furrows  to  the  row,  leaving  a  narrow  ridge  of 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  to  be  worked  by 
the  hoe.  In  the  second  ploughing  the  intervals 
between  the  ridges  should  be  effectually  ploughed 
out,  and  the  fresh  earth  thrown  lightly  around  the 
lower  part  oi'  the  cotton  stalks.  Every  subsequent 
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ploujthin^  should  be  pertbrmed  in  the  sapie  man- 
ner, wiih  an  increasing  pariicularity  as  the  plants 
increapc  in  size  and  approach  mniuVity,  not  lo  run 
deep  and  near,  lest  by  so  doinsj  the  lateral  roots, 
which  are  thrown  out  in  search  of  food,  ehould  be 
injured,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  too  much 
checked.  Ploughs  of*  various  models  are  ueed  in 
effecting  the  same  results,  but  it  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  description  of  them  or  a  de- 
scription of  their  relative  adaptation  to  the  objects 
intended.  Every  planter  in  the  selection  of 
plouprhs  will  of  course  be  governed  by  his  own  ob- 
«ervation. 

The  cottop  crop  should  be  worked  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  three  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  its  culiivation,  and  suc- 
cess depends  not  less  upon  the  judicious  and  skil- 
ful management  of  the  hoe  than  of  the  plough. 
There  is  however  much  greater  unilbrmily  in  the 
method  of  using  this  implement ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  general,  that  where  the  soil  is  mel- 
low and  in  good  condition,  it  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  grass  where  the  plough  cannot  reach  it  and  to 
draw  a  little  fresh  earth  to  the  plant  \vith  the  hoe 
where  the  beds  are  hard ;  its  province,  in  addition, 
is  to  loosen  the  surface. 

With  a  view  to  the  increase  of  productiveness, 
many  planters  are  in  the  habit  of  topping  their 
cotton,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  this  ope- 
ration is  performed  in  time,  it  produces  good  re- 
sults. The  plant  when  its  upward  gi-owth  is 
checked  by  this  process,  yields  more  of  its  circula- 
tion to  the  support  of  iis  lateral  branches  and  to 
.the  nourishment  of  its  fruit. 

The  committee  deem  it  almost  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  the  great  importance  of  having  the  cotton 
^thered  as  soon  after  it  has  opened  as  is  consist- 
ent with  a  proper  regard  to  the  attention  due  to 
other  interests  on  a  plantation.  Every  planter  of 
obeervation  must  be  convinced  of  the  great  loss  in 
weight,  and  in  the  deterioration  in  quality,  sup- 
fained  by  cotton,  from  long  exposure  in  the  fields 
to  the  storms  and  frosts  of  winter. 

The  cotton  plant  is  well  known  to  be  subject  to 
a  great  variety  of  dii^eases,  some  of  them  appear- 
ing in  the  plant  and  others  in  the  fruit  only.  Some 
have  supposed  that  all  of  these  diseases  proceed 
from  insects.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  •do;  but 
experiments  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  circu- 
latory system  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the 
animal  creation ;  and  it  is  known  that,  like  ani- 
ma's,  vegetables  extract  a  fluid  from  whatever 
substances  are  applied  to  the  organs  through  which 
they  receive  and  digest  their  nutriment,  that  may 
either  tend  to  promote  their  health  or  produce  dis- 
ease. Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  health  of  ve- 
getables like  that  of  animals  may  become  injured 
by  drawing  within  their  circulation  deleterious  or 
poisonous  qualiiies,  and  that  the  rot  and  other  dis- 
eases in  cotton  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
■This  alone,  combined  with  the  rircumPlance  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  trace 
the  causes  or  provide  against  many  of  the  diseases 
to  which  cotton  is  liable,  shows  the  importance  o! 
an  improved  state  of  agricultural  knowledge — 
knowledge,  the  advancement  of  which  has  no 
doubt  been  much  retarded  by  the  secluded  state  in 
which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  generally 
lived,  and  the  want  of  that  patient  and  continued 
.observation  necessary  to  understand  the  process  of 
vegetation,  and  to  remark  intelligently  upon  the 


different  results  of  the  application  of  different  soilfi 
and  manures,  and  the  eflects  of  other  external 
agents  to  which  the  plant  may  be  subjected.  A 
state  of  things  which  it  is  hoped  that  this  society, 
now  in  its  infancy,  will  have  some  agency  in  re- 
moving within  the  limits  o/  its  influence. 

The  cotton  plant  under  the  name  of  Gossyp- 
pium  has  been  historically  known  since  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history  ;  but 
so  recent  has  been  its  cultivation  in  this  country 
that  many  now  Irving  can  recollect  its  introduction 
among  us  as  an  article  of  commerce.  ]t  would 
be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  report  to  refer  to 
the  important  influence  which  in  its  processes  of 
cultivation,  manufacture  and  sale,  this  article  is 
now  exercising  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 
But  in  illustration  of  the  extent  of  its  cultivation 
and  of  its  value,  the  committee  will  briefly  reler  to 
the  last  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
containing  a  statement  of  the  annual  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  commencing 
on  the  first  of  October,  1837,  and  ending  on  the 
30th  September,  1838.  According  to  this  report^ 
the  entire  exports  of  the  domestic  produce  of  tlie 
United  States  amounted  for  that  year  to  $96,- 
033,821.  Of  this  amount  the  export  of  raw  col- 
ton  alone  amounted  to  $61,556,811  and  manufac- 
tures to  83,768,765,  making?  in  iall  866,316,566, 
and  leaving  less  than  831,000,000  for  the  exports 
of  the  dotnestic  produce  of  the  whole  union  be- 
sides, including  the  contributions  of  the  earth,  the 
forest  and  the  sea,  agriculture  and  manulactures.- 
Thus  we  see  that  the  single  article  of  cotton  alone, 
raised  exclusively  in  a  eeciion  of  country  contain-' 
ing  less  than  a  third  of  the  population,  constituiefir 
in  value  more  than  two-thit^ds  of  the  export  of  the 
domestic  produce  of  the  Unitpd  States. 

To  the  support  of  the  pre-eminence,  which, 
under  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances, 
we  have  obtained  as  to  the  cultivatipn  of  cotton, 
we  are  mainly  to  look  not  only  for  individual  pros- 
perity, but  for  the  permanence  of  our  copnmercial 
and  political  importance,  and  this  pre-eminencp  js 
to  be  preserved  not  so  much  from  our  local  advan- 
tages, as  from  a  perseverance  in  that  entcrprisej 
industry  and  skill  which  have  placed  the  competi- 
tion of  other  regions,  not  less  favored  by  climate, 
at  a  distance,  and  given  to  us  the  command  ofthc) 
worid. 


THE    WEATHER. 

This  has  been  the  most  severe  winter,  and  the 
most  unfavorable  to  farming  operations,  of  nil 
within  our  recollection.  In  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter there  was  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain,  and 
since,  of  snow,  but  siilJ  more  unusual  excess  of 
ice-bound  earth  and  water,  and  of  severe  cold. 
In  our  thermometer,  in  Petersburg,  at  the  outer 
extremity  of  a  north  porch,  the  mercury  was  9 
detrrees  below  zero,  before  sunrise,  on  Jan.  19lh. 
On  the  2(1,  the  weather  was  seemingly  as  cohl,  at 
least,  but  we  did  not  observe  the  thermometer  un- 
til 15  minutes  before  9  A.  M.  when  it  was  pre- 
cisely at  zero.  Scarcely  any  flirm  labors  have  been 
performeil  since  Chrisimaf,  and  all  preparations 
for  the  next  crops  arc  necr?sarily  very  l»acKuard. 
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MONTHLY   COMMERCIAL   REPORT. 

For  the  Fanners'  Register. 

The  commcDceipent  of  the  year  fbfund  the  navi- 
gation of  our  rivers  closed  by  ice ;  and  such  was 
the  accumulation  at  Richmond  that  it  has  not  yet 
disappeared.  The  receipts  and  shipment  ofgoods 
and  produce  having  thus  been  suspended,  except 
so  far  as  it  could  be  effected  by  rail  roads,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  month  has  been  much  smaller  than 
usual;  and  the  resources  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity being  in  a  great  measure  cut  off,  money  has 
been  exceedingly  scarce.  Advices  from  Europe 
have  also  been  retarded :  the  steam  packet  which 
was  to  have  left  London  on  the  Ist  January,  not 
being  yet  reported. 

Prices  of  most  articles  have  declined.  Tobacco 
about  75  cents  per  100 ;  cotton  about  one  cent  per 
lb.  The  general  sales  of  tobacco  are  from  $3  to 
gG  for  lugs,  to  middling  leaf;  good  and  line  would 
of  course  command  higher  raies.  Cotton  8  to  10 
cents,  being  higher  than  in  any  of  the  southern 
ports  ;  in  these  the  range  of  sales  is  generally  be- 
tween 7  and  9  cents,  but  in  the  interior  markets  as 
low  as  5  to  7  cents,  which  is  the  quotation  a1 
Columbus,  Georgia.  The  crops  in  that  part  of 
the  country  and  in  Alabama  cannot  be  got  to  the 
ports  of  shipmpnt,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  the 
rivers.  The  quantity  produced  exceeds  that  of  any 
former  year,  and  threatens  to  overstock  all  mar- 
kets.   Wheat  and  flour  have  advanced  within  the 


last  week;  the  former  maybe  quoted  $1  10  to 
$1  18  per  bushel,  and  flour  $6.  The  export  of 
both  articles  to  Europe  is  unusually  large ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  there  is  such  an  outlet,  as  the  quan- 
tity which  will  be  brought  to  market  lirom  the  west 
must  be  very  great. 

Indian  corn  may  be  quoted  50  to  55  c^nts  per 
bushel.  Some  small  shipments  making  to  Euro- 
pean markets. 

Stocks  of  almost  every  description  are  much  de? 
predated,  and  the  enormous  fraudp,  in  some  bank- 
ing institutions  of  the  large  cities,  which  have 
been  recently  disclosed*  tend  to  shake  confidence  it^ 
them.  X. 

January  30,  1840. 


CROP  OF  JAMAICA.  ' 

The  Jamaica  Royal  Gazette  of  the  Slst  Nov, 
estimates  the  deficiency  in  crop  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  at  one  third  the  exports  oflast  year.  The 
iailing  off,  as  shown  by  official  returns,  has  been 
on  the  following  articles : — On  sugar  to  the  amount 
of  18,135  hhds,  3,070  tierces  and  1,510  barrels :  on 
rum, 9,826  puncheons,  165  hhds.  and  396  casks; 
on  coflee,  2,897,974  lbs. ;  and  on  ginger,  1,542 
casks,  and  J,06J2  bags.  These  deficiencies,  it  is 
Slated,  have  resulted  from  the  want  of  labor  (not 
laborers,)  to  take  off  the  crops.  The  seasons  have 
been  favorable  and  productions  abundant. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  STRATHNAVER,  MORYICH, 
AWD  CULMAILY  FARMS,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 
aUTHK&LAND  [SCOTLAND.] 

Communicated  by  Patrick  Sellar. 

From  the  'Reports  of  Select  Farms.' 

Introduction.— The  couQiy  of  Suiherland  is 
9ituated  in  the  68lh  degree  of  north  latitude,  pa- 
rallel to  Groitenburgh  in  Sweden,  and  Labrador  in 
America,  and  not  two  degrees  further  south  than 
Cape  Farewell  in  Greenland,  Its  climate,  and 
its  productions,  and  the  style  of  farming  Ibllowed 
to  bring  these  last  to  maturity,  must  differ,  in 
many  particulars,  from  what  prevails  in  England. 

It  consists  of  a  peninsula,  nearly  of  a  square 
Ibma,  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
north  by  the  Great  North  Sea,  and  on  the  east 
«nd  south-east  by  the  county  of  Caithness,  and 
by  that  portion  of  the  German  ocean  called  the 
Moray  Firth.  The  exhalations  which  are  pro- 
duced by  these  great  bodies  of  water  moderate 
the  rigours  of  winter,  and  the  heats  of  summer ; 
causing  at  the  same  time  a  dampness  during 
every  season,  more  especially  in  the  vernal  ana 
mitumnal  equinoxes,  favorable  to  grass;  but  not 
in  every  year  propitious  to  the  sowing  or  the  ripcn- 
ingof  corn. 

The  centre  and  east  portion  of  this  district,  ex- 
cepting a  narrow  stripe  along  the  south-east  coast, 
•carceiy  two  miles  in  breadth,  rests  on  mountains 
of  gneiss  and  micaceous  schistus,  with  here  and 
there  a  mass  of  primary  limestone,  or  a  bluff  hill 
«f  old  red  sandstone*  placed  upon  it.  The  whole 
is  broken  into  abundance  of  wild,  and,  on  the  west 
coast,  savage  scenery ;  subdivided  by  many  lakes 
and  streams  of  water,  and  covered  chiefly  with 
peat  bog,  on  which  grow  the  eriophori,  carices, 

iunci,  erica;,  and  other  alpine  plants,  given  in  his 
Eindness  by  providence  to  those  countries,  where 
the  extreme  length  of  winter  and  the  absence  of 
spring  forbid,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year, 
the  vegetation  of  plants  of  a  moie  feeding,  but 
less  hardy  nature. 

The  tillage  farming  of  the  county  may,  with 
one  exception  on  the  north  coast  in  the  limestone 

*  The  old  red  sandstone  on  the  west  coast  extends 
from  Clacbtoll  in  Assynt  on  the  south,  to  Culkein  on 
the  north.  It  ioclades  the  lofty  interior  mountains  of 
Boolbhein,  Canisp,  and  Quenag.  From  thence  to 
island  Hands  the  coast  is  composed  of  round,  lumpy 
kills  of  gneiss,  stretching  up  to  the  base  of  the  lotty 
Aoarts  mountains  of  the  Diriemore.  The  coast  north 
tiMiefrom,  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Wrath,  which  is 
grimte,  is  composed  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  To  the 
east  of  the  Cape  it  is  again  found,  forming  the  lofty 
difis  of  Clochmore  and  Tar  out-head.  The  mountain 
limestone  also  forms  two  considerable  ranges ;  the  one 
commencing  on  the  north  coast  at  Elian  Garrow,  run- 
ning to  the  south  of  Far-out,  extends  to  the  point  of 
Sangoemore,  stretching  into  the  interior  to  the  west 
commit  of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Ben  Spiunniue.  The 
next  stretches  along:  the  greater  portion  of  Loch  En- 
bd,  ind  includes  Elian  Choirie  to  the  top  of  that  sea 
loch.  The  rest  of  the  county  comes  within  the  gene- 
ral description  in  the  text 
Fo^.  VIII -» 


district,  be  said  to  be  limited  to  the  south  eastern 
stripe  of  coast  above  mentioned ;  where  the  gneiss 
changes  into  sandstone,  and  where  breccia  of  va- 
rious combinations,  and  coal  measures,  are  tum- 
bled together  in  great  confusion,  and  covered  wl  li 
debris  fi'om  the  neighboring  mountains.  H»  re 
there  has  been  formed  a  soil,  consisting  of  loam 
of  different  depths,  approaching  in  some  spots  to 
coarse  alluvial  matter  of  considerable  tenacity,  but 
all  of  it  adapted,  when  limed,  to  the  growth  of 
heavy  crops  of  turnips. 

The  mountainous  part  of  the  country  is  placed 
chiefly  under  sheep.  It  exports  annually  one  hun' 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  fleeces  to  employ,  and 
forty  thousand  sheep  to  feed,  the  English  manu- 
facturer. The  shores  abound  in  fish,  and  its  fishe- 
ries afford  more  than  fifty  thousand  barrels  of 
herrings  to  the  same  end ;  that  U  to  say,  either 
for  direct  consumption  in  England,  or  for  Ireland, 
where  they  set  free  an  equal  value  of  food  better 
adapted  for  the  English  market.  The  part  of  the 
country  employed  in  tillage,  exports  to  the  south 
country  several  cargoes  of  com,  some  choice  High- 
land whisky,  and  a  good  many  droves  of  can le; 
but  it  is  chiefly  available  for  the  esculent  food,  and 
the  refuge  during  winter  which  it  afi'urds  to  the 
weaker  portion  of  the  flocks  that  occupy  the  great 
extent  of  pastoral  country,  with  which  it  is  by  the 
wise  provision  of  nature  connected. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  agricultural  produce  of 
the  county  of  Sutheriand,  the  writer  of  this  report 
may  annually  export  about  one-twentieth  part  of 
each  of  the  above  mentioned  species  of  produce, 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
season,  and  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  persons 
employed  in  directing,  superintending,  and  carry- 
ing through  the  operations  necessary  to  improve 
the  quality  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  stock, 
in  raising  the  necessary  food,  and  in  defending  it 
against  the  effects  of  climate. 

He  will  proceed  to  describe — 1st  his  farms, 
which  belong  in  property  to  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Staflbrd,  and  he  will  explain, 

2dly.  The  management  employed  in  each  de- 
partment to  bring  out  and  realize  the  produce. 

Description  o/ /arm.— The  first  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  farm  possessed  by  the  reporter 
IS  in  Strathnaver,  a  tract  of  mountain  land,  on  the 
nonh  coast  of  the  county,  in  latitude*  68^  30\  situ- 
ated  betwixt  Loch  Never  and  the  sea.  The  river 
Never  runs  through  it  from  south  to  north,  and  it 
extends,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Loch  Laygal 
on  the  west,  to  Badanloch  on  the  east. 

The  pasturage  consists  of  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  singularly  adapied  to  the  mainienanre, 
during  every  month  of  the  year,  of  ttie  only  do- 
mesticated animal  possessed  of  a  cover  adequate 
to  delend  it  by  day  and  night  from  the  etIeHs  of 
such  a  climate— so  light  in  weiffhr,  as  not  t<)  sink 
in  the  peat  bog  where  it  finds  its  lood ;  and  wuh 
power  and  instinct  to  spiel\  the  inaccessible  crags, 
with  which  such  a  country  abounds. 

•  Within  about  one  huDdrsd  mUes  of  «>J>*2*«*«  ^^ 
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Where  the  waters,  by  cutting  out  ravines,  glene,  | 
and  straths,  have  formed  an  alluvial  soil,  compoeed 
of  the  debris  of  the  mountain  rocks  mixed  with 
peat,  there  the  finer  sorts  of  plants  appear.  These 
plants  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  whereof  the  soil  on  which  they  grow 
consists.  On  spots,  for  instance,  where  the  de- 
composing felspar  abounds,  some  natural  clover, 
rye-grasS}  yarrow  or  millefoil,  mountain  daisy, 
primrose,  and  other  plants  of  first  quality  are  dis- 
covered—mixed with  the  hofcus  mollis,  affrostes, 
aire,  &c.  which  are  natural  to  the  decomposing 
jDica— with  the  fescue  grass,  brome  grass,  com- 
mon bent,  heather,  et  hoc  genvs  omne,  which  is 
content  with  the  nourishment  to  be  derived  from  the 
sterile  bank  of  quartz  gravel.  In  this  respect  the 
pastures  of  the  county  of  Sutherland  possess  an 
advantage  over  many  tracts  exhibiting  a  more 
flattering  outline ;  and  with  the  ever  varying  pro- 
portions and  combinations  of  matter  contained  in 
its  gneiss,  there  is  throughout  the  country  an  infi- 
nite mixture  of  the  plants  best  suited  for  the  main- 
tenance of  '  keeping  stock'  during  every  season  of 
the  year ;  which  grasses,  by  the  irregular  burst- 
ing out  of  rocks  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposi- 
tion, and  by  the  serpentine  course  of  burns  and 
waters,  are  ultimately  interwoven  with  the  alpine 
plants  that  grow  upon  the  peat-bog,  and  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the  stock. 

Of  these  alpine  plants,  there  exists  a  considera- 
ble number  and  variety.  On  the  knolls,  the  hea- 
ther (erica  vulgaris)  prevails.  It  fills  with  seed, 
ripening  in  all  seasons  of  ordinary  fertility,  like  a 
field  of  corn,*  and  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  stock,  durino;  the  wet  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  and  January.  In  exposed 
situations,  the  shepherds  burn  it,  and  the  sheep 
eat  the  young  shoots  in  August  and  September. 
In  lower  positions  it  is  le(\  to  come  to  greater 
length,  80  that  the  sheep  may  work  down  to  it  in 
time  of  snow,  and  in  order  to  afford  shelter  in 
lambing  time.  Adjoining  to  the  heather,  the 
pheep  find,  on  the  peat  of  damper  and  deeper 
quality,  the  ling  (erica  tetralix),  cotton  grass 
(eriophorum  vaginatum),  rasp  grass  (carex  c<ss- 
pitosa)*  The  leaves  of  these  plants  they  consume 
along  with  the  heather,  durius;  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  In  February  the  heather  has  lost 
its  seed.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  pry  (carex  pant- 
ca,)  the  stool  bent  (juncita  squarroaue)^  and  by 
thick  beds  of  the  flowers  of  the  cotton  grass,  which 
are  found  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  begin- 
ning of  March,  pointing  with  great  vigor  to  the 
cheerless  sun  of  that  wet  and  uncomfortable  sea- 
ton.  These  plants  continue  in  use,  until  the  se- 
cond or  third  week  of  April ;  and  during  all  this 
time,  they  flnrnish  for  keeping  stock,  food  of  the 
best  quality  and  in  the  greatcpt  abundance.  From 
this  date  to  the  middle  of  May,  a  link  is  in  this 
country  wanting  in  the  chain  of  alpine  eatage. 
On  well  drained  and  moderately  stocked  ground, 
the  finer  qualities,  which  in  this  season  begin  to 
apring,  supply  the  delect,  but  under  different  man- 
agemetit,  the  *  hunger  rot'  and  a  train  of  conse- 

Suent  ills  sometimes  ensue.    In  the  middle  of 
lay,  however,  the  deer  hair  (scirpus  ccespitosua) 
takes  the  place  of  the  moss.    It  shoots  through 

*  In  1816  it  fiJled  very  imperfectly,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  the  flocks  were  deeply  ^It  during  the  en- 
f  uing  winter. 


the  ground  like  a  thick  braird  of  com,  and  with 
the  fine  grasses,  by  this  lime  in  full  vigor,  provides 
for  Slock  roost  abundantly,  until  the  month  ol  Au- 
crust ;  when  the  ground  is  lightened  by  the  depar- 
Fure  of  the  annual  cast  or  sale  lot  of  sheep ;  and 
the  young  heather  and  lino;  come  again  into  play. 
The  next  part  of  the  concern,  comprisingvJVior- 
vich  and  Culmaily,  consists  of  a  tract  in  Strath 
Fleet,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  south-east  const 
of  Sutherland.    On  the  south  and  west  it  rests  on 
the  sides  of  a  pretty  considerable  chain  ol  moun- 
tain, composed  of  inc'ined  red  sandstone,  called 
Bhen  Bhragie  and  Bhen  Luiulie.    That  part  of 
this  farm  which  iaWn  down  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountain,  to  a  flat  of  more  than  four  hundred 
and  fifly  imperial  acres  of  tillage  land,  is  Culmaily 
Farm;  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  sharp  gra- 
velly black  loam,  incumbent  on  sandstone  ol  very 
compact  quality,  and  on  the  debris  of  the  srind- 
stone   and   gneiss  rocks,  which  abound  in   the 
neighborhood,  mixed  up  with  some  sea  sand  and 
calcareous  matter  infused  into  the  mass,  at  some 
remote  period  when  it  must  have  been  covered 
with  salt  water.    The  other  pan,  which  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain,  is  barely  within  the 
gneiss  district ;  it  descends  to  the  base  of  a  pre- 
cipitous mass  of  rock,  composed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  amorphous  felspar,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  the  alluvial  flat  of  *  Morvlch,'  formed  of  a  deep 
and  pretty  strong  clay  loam,  in  some  part  covered 
with  moss,  and  measuring  better  than  two  hun- 
dred imperial  acres  of  tillage  land. 

It  is  not  immaterial  to  the  reader  to  know,  that 
of  these  tillage  farms,  full  two  hundred  an«l  fiWy 
acres  have  been  converted  from  moor,  mops,  and 
pasture,  into  tillnffe  land,  by  the  reporter,  and  that 
he  has  thoroughly  manured  the  whole  six  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  with  lime  imported  from  £ngland  ; 
and  he  mentions  these  facts  here,  in  order  to  afiord 
him  this  opportunity  of  adding,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  make  such  extensive  improvements  by 
the  liberal  terms  granted  in  his  first  lease,  the  un- 
solicited addition  of  nine  years  to  its  endurance, 
and  the  abatements  of  rent  given  and  other  act^ 
of  kindness  which  have  been,  by  the  venerable 
marquis  and  his  noble  lady,  conferred  upon  him, 
in  common  with  the  other  tenantry  of  the  estate. 
He  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  detail  of  the 
numerous  little  experiments  which  have  led  him, 
plep  by  step,  to  his  present  system  of  manage- 
ment—a system  containing  many  imperfeciidns  to 
be  discovered,  possibly,  and  corrected,  nnd  in  no 
way  so  likely  as  by  the  comparison  of^  the  details 
of  his  management  with  those  of  other  and  better- 
informed  farmers,  who  may  be  induced,  like  him, 
to  communicate  their  stock  of  ideas  to  this  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  added  to  the  general  fund 
collected  by  them,  for  the  use  of  the  profession. 

Management — ^The  first  outline  of  his  manage- 
ment is  this:  he  breeds  and  rears  his  flocks  in 
Stralhnaver,  devoting  Morvich  and  its  adjoining 
pasturage  grounds  as  a  refuge  for  the  weak  end  of 
his  ewe  stock,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
his  sale  ewes  for  market ;  Culmaily  being  used  as 
the  refuge  for  the  weak  end  of  his  wether  stock, 
and  for  preparing  his  sale  lot  of  wethers  for  mar- 
ket. At  Morvich,  too,  he  keeps  under  his  own 
eye  the  ilite  of  his  ewe  stock,  from  which  his  tups 
are  bred,  and  at  Culmaily  his  tups,  which  are 
marched  ofl'  to  the  ewe  flocks  in  Stmthnaver  al 
the  appointed  time. 
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In  going  more  into  detail,  he  shall  divide  what 
he  hae  lo  say  into  two  parts — the  first  concerns 
his  tilliige,  the  second  the  management  of  his 
flocks. 

1.  Tillage. — His  tillage  land  is  subdivided  Into 
twenty-one  inciosures,  the  fences  ol'  which  are 
dikes  or  stone  walls,  ail  built  by  the  tenant*,  viz. 
sixteen  at  Culmaily,  and  five  at  Morvicb.  The 
sixteen  at  Cuimaily  are  wrought  in  three- 
shifis,  viz.,  six  fields  of  the  lightest  quality  in  the 
course  are  under  the  rotation  ol^first,  turnips ;  se- 
cond barley ;  three,  four,  five,  grass ;  six  oats  ; 
ten  fields,  or  two  fives,  are  thus  cropped — first, 
turnips ;  second,  barley ;  three,  lour,  ^rass ;  ^ve 
wheat;  the  five  inclosures  at  Morvich  in  this 
course — first,  rape  or  cole  and  naked  lallow  5  second, 
wheat,  three,  lour  grass ;  five,  oats.  He  grows 
no  more  potatoes  than  are  necessary  lor  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  people  employed,  and  these  are  grown 
among  his  green  crops  m  alternate  stripes  of  six 
drills  of  each  kind. 

On  each  of  the  twq, above- mentioned  divisions 
of  the  tillage  larm  there  is  a  suitable  onstead  of 
farm  buildings,  and  a  powerful  thrashing  mill  im- 

C^led  by  water.    On  Cuimaily  are  meal  and  bar- 
y  mills  of  small  size,  also  impelled  by  water,  for 
the  manufacture  of  his  corn. 

His  whole  tillage,  as  well  as  the  transport  of 
his  wool  and  materials  necessary  for  the  stock 
land,  is  performed  by  six  pairs  of  horsesf,  a  grieve 
or  bailin,  six  ploughmen,  and  a  spadesman  ;  a  se- 
cond grieve  or  bailiff  to  superintend  the  women, 
•roployed  on  the  farm,  a  millwright,  and  sixteen 
women  for  the  two  thrashing  mills.  In  summer 
these  sixteen  women,  with  fourteen  to  twenty  hoys 
and  ^irls,  according  to  circumstances,  in  addition, 
clean  the  green  crops;  and  in  harvest  ten  to  eleven 
band  win  or  from  sixty  to  sixty-six  reapers,  with 
ten  to  eleven  binders,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  second  bailiff,  cut  down, bind  and  stock  the  crop. 
The  grieve  has  at  command  a  hardy  highland  pony; 
and  the  farmer,  who  resides  at  Morvich,  two  riding 
horses,  to  one  of  which  can  be  yoked  alight  gig,  for 
his  eonveyeneeto  distant  parts  of  the  farm. 

Ho  will  proceed  to  describe,  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, first,  the  habits  of  his  people  and  the  prac- 
tices used  in  his  tillage  farm  ;  and  secondiv,  the 
particular  detail  of  hie  tillage  applied  to  each  spe- 
cies of  crop  grown. 

The  grieve  or  bailiff  and  four  of  the  ploughmen 
are  married  men.  Each  of  these  families  pos- 
sesses, during  the  year,  a  house  and  garden,  a 
milch  cow,  at  all  times  wdl  fed,  thirteen  Scots 
bolls  or  16^  cwt.  of  oatmeal,  three  Scotch  bolls  or 
about  three  cart  loads  of  potatoes,  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  English  coals,  of  the  best  quality,  and  a 
money  wage.  That  of  the  grieve  varies  with  cir- 
corostances.  The  money  watres  of  the  ploughmen 
may  average  about  ten  pounds  each.  For  the  above 
allowance  each  family  keeps  a  young  man  within 
the  house,  and,  if  any  circumstance  put  two 
joung  men  to  lodge  with  one  of  the  families,  there 
M  allowed  6^  bolls  of  oatmeal,  one  boll  of  pota- 
toes, fifty-two  shillings  per  annum,  and  some  coals, 
for  the  additional  lodger.     When  the  force  comes 

*  An  allowance,  or  *  meliorations,'  to  be  paid  by  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant  for  certain  improvements,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  is  stipulated  for  in  the  lease. 

t  Seven  pairs,  including  one  pair  of  mares  in  foa), 
and  one  pair  of  yonng  horses  ikrovmi^io  rraet  du- 
ffp^sm 


to  Morvich  the  men  are  fed  in  family  with  the 
shepherds  there,  and  17^  pounds  of  meal  per  week 
are  deducted  from  each  man  during  the  time  he 
is  so  maintained.  ,    . 

Various  plans  have  been  tried  on  the  farm ;  but: 
for  several  years  the  above-described  method  has 
been  adhered  to  as  that  which,  on  the  whole,  has 
wrought  best.  The  young  men  were  found  to  be 
made  more  steady  by  the  society  of  the  married 
family,  and  the|narried  servant  went  with  a  better 
spirit  through  the  unremUting  labor  attendant  on 
his  lot,  when  he  saw  his  family  admitted  to  as 
much  comfort  as  could,  in  these  bad  times,  be  af^ 
forded ;  and  the  prospect  before  hin^  of  assist- 
tauce  from  each  of  his  children,  as  soon  as  they 
could  gather  a  weed  or  hoe  a  turnip. 

There  are  eight  additional  families  on  the  skirts 
of  the  tillage  farm ;  each  of  whom  at  a  nominal 
rent  possesses  a  house  and  garden,  a  cow's  grass, 
and  a  patch  of  ground,  and  who,  when  required, 
work  on  day's  wages  r  tha  younger  children  at 
fourpence,  girls  at  sixpence,  old  men  and  lads  at . 
one  shilling,  and  able  men  at  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  -per  day  of  ten  hours.  Their  cows 
are  not  well  fed ;  they  give  no  milk  in  winter ; 
but  each  family  has  a  trifle  of  bear  or  bigg* 
in  a  small  stack  behind  his  house,  from  each  two 
pecks  (three  pecks  imperial)  of  which  his  wife 
could  brew  sixty  quarts  of  small  beer  for  her  fa- 
mily, were  she  not  prevented  by  the  fifly  penalties 
of  the  cruel  and  impolitic  malt  laws. 

In  the  latitude  of  Sutherland  there  is  a  greet 
diversity  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  Froifi  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  Ist  of  Februar}'  there  is  no  light 
to  perform  field  work  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  after  four  o'clock  at  night.  The  prac- 
tice at  this  season  is,  for  the  families  to  start  at  a 
little  past  six,  and  light  their  lamps.  By  the  light  of 
these,,  while  the  women  prepare  breakfast,  the  men 
plean  their  horses,  water  them,  put  the  harness  on 
them,  one  feed  of  cornffor  each  horse  into  the  man^ 
ger,  and  another  into  the  mouth  bags.  At  dawir 
they  draw  otK  and  begin  a  yoking  or  journey,  whichy 
with  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  to  empty  the 
mouth  bags,  lasts  until  dark.  They  then  return, 
water  their  horses  and  wash  their  feet,  unharness 
and  dress  them ;  fill  the  rack  with  oat  straw,  and  the 
manger  with  well- washed  yellow  turnips,  on  which' 
the  horses  amuse  themselves  until  eight  o'clock^ 
The  men  in  the  mean  time  dine,  and  at  eight  ^^ 
bell  is  rung,  the  lamps  lighted,  the  horsed  thorough*^ 
ly  dressed,  the  racks  again  replenished  with  fodder, 
and  the  manger  cleaned  out  and  filled  with  a  mash, 
made  by  one  of  the  ploughmen  during  the  evening 
of  the  prece<1ing  day,  consisting  of  one  feed  of  light 
corn  for  each  horse,  (soiled  up  or  rather  stewed  with 
yellow  turnips  cut  down,  bran  from  the  meal  mill 
and  chaflT.  This  closes  the  duty  of  the  day ;  the 
men  sup,  go  to  tied,  and  sleep  soundly  until  mi^- 
o'clock  again  rouses  them  to  their  work. 

In  February,  the  day  lengthens  out,  and  the 
yoking  Icnsrthens  with  it  until  it  extends  to  two 
journeys  of  five  hours  each  ;  at  which  time  the 
horses  begin  to  be  fed  with  bay  in  place  of  straw. 
The  lengthening  day  now  gives  an  interval  for  din- 
ner at  mid-day,  which  increases,  by  the  l^h  of 
May,  to  three  hours ;  and  this  interval  is  permitted 


*  A  species  of  barley. 

t  One  peck  and  one  gaUon  imperial,  maks 
Sceitch'  lippies  orfssfs* 
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to  them  for  dinner  and  rest.  They  dine  at  eleven; 
and  roosi  frequently  sleep  behind  their  horses  Irom 
twelve  10  nearly  two  o'clock,  when  they  begin  iheir 
eei-uiid  yokinj^  of  five  hours.  By  nine  o'clock 
they  are  all  in  bed.  . 

Aiihistime  i he  green  crop  eeed-lirae  begins, 
and  will!  it  the  two  journeys  increase  to  eleven, 
and  sometimes  1  we. ve  hours,  the  horses  getting 
three  reeds  each  per  day.    The  people,  ai  this 
time,  start,  feed,  and  breakfast  at  lour,  yoke   at 
five,  rest  at  eleven,  when  they  dine,  and  rest  till 
two.     At  thia  hour  they  begin  the  second  journey, 
which  lasts  until  seven,  half  past  seven,  or  eight, 
according  to  cirfumstances.    These  seeds  are  all 
got  in  betbre  the  1st  of  July.    The  horses  are 
then  |»ut  to  trrass :  young  horses  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  for  the  season,  and  the  remaining  five 
pairs  restricted  to  two  feeds  of  corn  and  ten  hours' 
work,  untd  the  c-old   nights  of  autumn  bring  them 
bark  to  the  comlbris  of  their  stable ;  and  the  short 
day  of  November  to  the  arrangement  which  was 
followed  in  that  month  of  the  previous  year. 

The  yearly  expense  of  one  man  and  pair,  Ced 
and  wrought  according  to  the  above  method,  is 
80/.  For  the  whole  stx  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
aud  o«her  cartage,  six  pairs,  being  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  and  a  half  imperial,  or 
about  eighty-six  old  Scotch  acres  per  pair.  The 
grieve  never  leaves  these  teams :  he  sees  them 
dressed  and  led,  and  he  sees  them  wrought ; 
and  the  master's  eye  follows  him  in  every  step. 
The  fields  are  ploughed  in  regular  divisions,  the 
strength  concentrated  almost  perpetually  to  one 
object  in  one  field,  and  the  can  age  perlbrmed 
to  lime,  by  regular  yoking^  ;  and  Uic  writer  does 
not  ihink,  that  a  mui  h  beiier  extent  of  work  could 
be  perlbrmed,  at  the  same  expense,  with  justice 
to  the  men  and  cattle.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
aware  of  imperleciions  ;  and  if  better  farmers  will 
give  a  minuie  detail  of  their  mode  of  working,  he 
will  gladly  borrow  from  their  tietier  judgment. 

Piece  or  task  work,  except  in  small  detached 
jot>s,  has   not  yet  found  its  way  much  into  till- 
age   work  ill  Sutherland.    To  greater  exertions 
than  time-work   it  certainly  leads,  and  to  greater 
irre^rulariiies  than  is  admissible  in  a  well- regulated 
sy«iiem;  but  it  saves  the  trouble  of  superintendence. 
The  duty  of  the  second  grieve  is  to  attend  the 
thrashings  that  are  performed  by  the  millwright 
and  eight  women  at  each  ontftead  ;  to  watch  over 
the  care  of  one  hundred  and   six'y  wintering  cat- 
tle under  the  superintendence  ol  three  lads;  to  hand 
weed  the  (iillow  breaks,  anti  lo  hue  beiipr  than  one 
huiitlred  and  iweniy  acres  of  rape  and  turnips;  and 
wiih  len  or  eleven  bandwin  or  tiands  of  reapers  to 
cut,  bind,  and  stoek  the  crops. 

In  thrashing,  the  fir««t  rope  of  thatch  is  loosened, 
and  the  sluice  drawn  at  eight  o'clock  :  one  of  the 
women,  wiili  a  boy  and  horse,  carts  in  the  corn  ; 
the  miller  feeds  ;  the  seven  girls  attend,  each  her 
pnrticular  part  of  the  machinery;  and  by  four 
o'clock,  the  fuilder  of  two  ten  quarier  stacks  is 
thoi-oughly  separated  from  the  corn,  and  strewed 
lor  the  entitle,  the  corn  separated  from  the  chaff, 
and  measured  over  by  ihe  second  grieve  and 
roPer  to  the  uraiiary- keeper ;  and  this  person's  re- 
ceipt Ibr  ihe  quantity  in  the  master's  pocket.  The 
expense  may  5e  as  IbUows  : 

£.  f.  d. 

Millwright,  two-thirdf  of  a  dny        -        0    18 
SceofidfriciPt  ^      .  0    10 


Eight  women,  say  eight  hows,  64— say  H 

days  0  8    8 

One  kd  and  cart      .        -        -        -        ^  ^    ^ 

0  8  11 


Say  5\d.  per  quarter 

This,  for  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  may  cost  sc- 
venpencc  to  eight  pence  per  quarter. 

No  other  general  remark  occurs,  except  on  the 
subject  of  manure.    On  Culmaily-larm  there  \9 
a  very  considerable  supply  of  sea-ware,  of  very 
excellent  quality ;  on  Morvich,  which  is  more  in- 
land, there  is  great  abundance  of  fern  or  breekan 
(filices),  which  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  soil  com- 
posed of  the  debris  of  the  felspar  rock,  and  yields 
potash.    It  is  the  practice  to  mix  the  sea-weed 
with  the  court-dung,  in  alternate   strata.    The 
dunghills  so  formed  being  hard  trampled  down  by 
the  carts  and  the  feet  of  cattle,  the  mass  is  found 
in  the  beginning  of  May  to  be  strongly  saturated 
with  an  infusion  of  the  muriate  of  soda.    It  is 
turned  over  and  slightly  covered  with  mould,  for  fer- 
mentation, preparatory  to  its  being  applied  to  the 
soil,  and  it  forms  a  manure  of  the  very  first  quality. 
The  fisrns  are  cut  green,  brought  together  into  a 
great  stack,  where  they  ferment  lo  a  considerable 
degree;    they  are  subsequently  trampled   down 
under  the  sheep's  feet  at  sortings,  smearing,  and 
at  shearing  time  ;  and  t>eing  mixed  and  further 
fermented  in  the  mass  with  court  or  Ibid  dung,  they 
are  therewith  applied  to  the  naked  fallows  about 
to  be  sown  with  wheat. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  rotation 
employed,  is  the  growth  of  the  green  crop,  that  is 
cole  and  turnips  ;  tbr  they  are  managed  in  precise- 
ly the  same  manner.  This  species  of  crop  is  most 
important  in  two  respects ;  first,  as  the  pharroaco- 
poeiia  for  the  whole  stock  on  the  farm,  and  second- 
ly as  the  key-stone  of  the  system  of  tillage  farming 
employed — and  that  on  which  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  each  succeeding  crop  of  the  rotation  de- 
pends. 

Green  crop, — The  green  crop,  of  course,  suc- 
ceeds a  culmilerous  or  corn  crop.  The  first  ope- 
ration is  the  furrow,  in  the  direction  of  the  former 
ridges,  given  immediately  after  harvest  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  wheat  seed  :  the  ground  is  cast 
into  breaks  fifteen  yards  broad,  and  the  ploughing 
r)  deep  as  lo  leave  some  of  tlie  lime  visible  below 
the  plough  sole.  When  this  work  has  been  coro- 
]  pleted,  the  field  is  neatly  water-furrowed,  and  leA 
10  receive  the  fertilizing  effects  of  winter. 

On  fields  of  light  soil,  when  the  crop  is  intended 
to  be  sown  on  bonednst,  the  gates  remain  shut 
nniil  aller  the  conclusion  of  the  oat-seed  in  March* 
On  loams  of  heavier  quality,  where  dung  is  to  be 
employed,  four  dunghills  are  founded  on  the  head- 
ridge,  two  at  each  end  of  the  field.  The  foan- 
dalion  is  composed  of  virgin  mould  or  ditch  scour-' 
ings,  two  feet  deep ;  over  this  are  placed,  in  alter- 
nate strata,  four  layers  of  Ibid  dung,  and  four  of 
sea-weed ;  and  the  mass,  when  completed,  is 
neatly  spaded  up,  covered  on  the  sides  and  top 
with  mould,  and  the  field  shut  up  to  wait  fiirther 
prosrreps  at  a  more  advanced  period. 

When  the  oat-seed  has  been  completed,  the 
gates  are  opened,  the  water- furrows  shut  by  the 
plouifh,  the  field  thoroughly  harrowed  and  hand 
weeded,  cross  plouirhed  in  wide  breaks,  and  again 
harrowed  to  perfection,  and  every  weed  gathered 
into  heaps,  burned,  and  the  ashes  spread.  This 
I  done  and  the  dunghills  being  attbesame  tuM 
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turned  (or  fermentation,  the  gates  are  n^ain  sliut, 
until  ihe  coin|>letion  of  the  barley-seed,  when  the 
lillaife  is  renewed  in  one  of  two  ways.  IT  a  very 
Ituht  field,  it  is  n^in  severely  harrowed  by  cattle 
travelling  at  a  quick  pace,  and  hand  picked,  &c. : 
iT  a  field  of  better  staple,  it  undergoes  a  third 
plou<;hintf  across  the  Ibriner  one,  a  rolling,  har- 
rowing, and  hand  picking;  and  in  both  cases  it  is 
Icit  in  a  hi<rlily.pulverized  state  to  wait  until  seed 
time.  When  the  people  open  the  gales  to  begin 
sowing,  they  like  to  find  a  young  and  scarcely 
perceptible  braird  or  growth  of  annual  weeds  thin- 
ly scattered  on  the  surface. 

A!  the  time  of  sowing  green  crops  in  Sutherland 
the  dusk  or  twilight  of  the  evening  glides  into  that 
ofthc  morning,  without  passing  into  night;  when 
the  sun  has  a  most  powerful  influence.  The  seed 
process  is,  therefore,  carried  through  with  every 
possible  despatch.  The  method  followed  is  two- 
fold :  in  each  case  it  is  preceded  by  a  deep  furrow- 
line,  to  define  the  hcad-ridgo  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  field. 

1.  Where  dung  is  to  be  employed,  Iwoploujihs, 
which  are  yoked  twenty  minutes  before  the  carters, 
open  drills,  furrowing  an  acute  angle  with. the 
side  ridges;  to  favor  the  admixture  of  the  dung 
next  season  in  the  mass  of  the  field,  these  furrows 
are  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  inches  wide,  accord- 
ing to  rhe  quality  of  the  soil.  Four  single  carts 
follow,  two  at  each  end  of  the  drills  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre.  Six  girls  spread 
the  dung  as  fast  as  the  cartere  deposit  it.  Two 
ploughs,  whieh  yoke  forty  minutes  later  than  the 
carters,  cover  in  the  dunj?.  A  few  boys  and  girls 
band- pick  the  whole.  The  sowing  machine  fol- 
lows and  rolls  in  the  seed  ;  and  at  the  termination 
of  each  yoking,  three  acres,  which  at  the  beginning 
lay  flat  and  damp  from  the  former  tillage,  is  drill- 
ed, dunged,  covered,  hand-picked,  sown  and  com- 

fleted.  The  machine  sows  two  drills  at  once, 
ts  rollers  are  formed  to  encompass  and  embrace 
each  drill.  The  two  sets  of  rollers  (one  fbr  each 
drill)  are  separate,  and  diverge  on  an  iron  axle  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  can  be  made  to  deposit 
the  seed  only  on  the  top  of  the  drill,  immediately 
incumbent  on  the  manure — a  condition  which  in- 
sures a  nM>re  equal  and  a  better  crop  than  where 
less  perfect  tillage  is  employed. 

2.  When  bone-dust  is  usetl,  fourteen  quarters  of 
the  manure  is  wet  and  covered  fbr  fermentation 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  yoking  begins.  The 
horses  cart  this  to  the  field  at  yoking  time,  and 
the  loads  are  set  down  at  measured  distances  in 
different  parts  of  the  field.  Two  ploughs  open  the 
drills ;  ten  boys  and  girls  manure,  carry,  and  sow 
the  dust  into  the  drill,  which  is  in  a  state  of  inci- 
pient fentientation.  Four  ploughs  instantly  cover 
m.  The  sowing  machine  follows,  and  from  four 
and  a  half  fo  five  acres  are  completed  at  a  yoking. 
The  maohine  is  regulated  to  sow  from  one  to  four 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  according  to  the  farmers 
MMeotion.  The  cyuantity  sown  is  generally  about 
two  pounds  to  the  imperial  acre.  In  all  cases  the 
seeds  are  floated,  the  lights  are  skimmed  off,  and 
the  i^ood  seeds  dried  with  flour  of  sulphur,  all  at 
the  time  of  sowing.  The  sulphur  is  thought  to 
preserve  the  seed  from  vermin.  The  dampness, 
however^  communicated  by  the  floating  to  the  seed, 
and  the  femeotatioB  ineipieut  in  the  manure,  does, 
with  greater  certainty,  at  that  sunny  season,  send 
up  a  regular  Tigoroiis  bnAdj  ahd  carry  it  quickly  to 


the  rough  leaf,  at  which  state  it  is  secure  from  the 
fly. 

Some  farmers  use  bone-dust  sowing  machhies 
drawn  by  two  horses.  The  writer  of  this  report, 
on  the  whole,  prefers  manual  labor,  performed 
afkr  the  fashion  above  described,  to  cloy  sowing 
machine  which  he  has  yet  seen. 

Besides  rape  or  cole  he  grows  four  different 
kinds  of  turnips.  At  the  part  nearest  to  the 
mountain  (intended  to  be  first  used  by  the  sheep) 
white  globe ;  in  the  middle,  red  top  and  green 
mixed,  four  drills  and  four  drills  alternately;  at 
the  bottom,  fbr  spring  eatage,  yellow,  one- fourth 
part  may  be  while  globe,  two-fourths,  or  rathef 
better,  red  and  green,  and  the  remainder,  wberd 
the  field  suits,  yellow.  The  white,  fbr  early  eatage 
in  November  and  December,  and  for  quantity  per 
acre,  are  unequalled,  but  their  thin  skin  renders 
them  too  tender  fbr  the  frosts  of  January  and 
February.  The  red  and  green,  with  great  bulk, 
are  proof  against  the  severities  of  winter.  The 
writer  of  this  report  mixes  them  agreeably  to  that 
law  of  nature  which  gives  none  of  itseata^  in  one 
single  species  ;  and  he  thinks  the  sheep  like  the 
variety  which  is  in  the  two  sorts  mixed.  The  yel- 
lows, as  they  retain  their  sap  longest,  are  decidedly 
the  best  for  the  spriitg  months.  The  different  sorts 
are  made  to  follow  each  other  in  the  same  drill,  by 
using  different  seed-boxes,  which  are  exchanged 
at  the  different  parts  marked  in  the  field  ;  the  re- 
moved one  being  laid  down  on  the  top  of  the  near- 
est two  drills  to  wait  the  return  of  the  machine. 

The  Scotch  farmer  will  pardon  this  minute  (fe-^ 
tail  of  his  every  day  work,  which  is  submitted  to 
the  English  reader  in  case  he  should  choose  to* 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  drill  husbandry  in  the  cuU 
tivarion  of  turnips. 

The  writer  invariably  grows  his  own  fumipr 
seeds.  He  plants  his  four  different  lots  of  roottf^ 
far  distant  from  each  other,  to  prevent  hybrid  ad^* 
mixture,  having  first  selected  the  roots  witn  great 
core  from  the  field  in  which  they  had  been  sown^ 
Where,  in  the  course  of  his  little  tours,  or  bjr  cor- 
respondence, he  can  pick  up  small  samples  of'^whaf 
is  called  good  seed,  he  sows  them,  marks  the  drill 
in  his  weekly  report,  and  pricks  from  them  in  the 
ensuing  month  of  November  whatever  may  seeinr 
likely  to  give  a  good  cross  in  his  seed  plots,  one 
load  to  ten  of  his  own  sort,  perhaps ;  less  or  more' 
as  he  may  judge  advisable  at  the  time:  it  is  a 
measure  to  be  adopted  with  great  caution.  Some 
samples  which  he  obtained  from  Aikeld  and  Kel- 
ham,  in  Northumberland,  from  Samuston,  Rox- 
burghshire, fVom  Leaming  Lane,  in  Yorkshire^ 
and  from  Dalswinton,  in  Dumfresshire,  have  done 
him  a  deal  of  good  ;  other  samples  obtained  from 
gardeners  and  nurserymen  have  turned  out  to  be 
trash  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  to  be  of  the  very 
best  breeds. 

fiut  to  return  fo  the  tillage :  the  green  crop 
sowing  begins  with  the  rape,  as  formerly  men- 
tioned, about  the  25th  of  May  ;  it  concludes  before 
the  last  week  in  June.  Two  horse  hoe  harrows, 
followed  by  twenty  or  thirty  hand  hoes,  attended 
by  the  second  grieve,  are  then  set  on,  first  to  the 
rape,  and  so  forward  through  the  turnips,  to  the 
latest  sown  crops.  By  the  time  the  latest  sown 
is  completed,  the  first  sown  is  ready  for  the  second 
hoeing.  The  horse  hoers  then  exchange  their 
harrows  for  small  double  mould-board  plotichs: 
with  these  they  set  up  the  crop  lightly,  and  thus, 
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about  the  middle  of  Augusf,  concludes  the  lillaije. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  second,  and  more  effec- 
tual settini'  up  takes  place  in  the  monlh  of  De- 
cember, or  that  part  ot  the  crop  intended  tor  latest 
use,  after  the  first  frosts  have  made  it  phiin  that 
no  further  increase  of  crop  is  to  be  expected. 

By  the  above  process  the  ground  is  left  without 
the  vestige  of  a  weed,  and  the  crop  does,  gene- 
rally, in  every  case,  completely  cover  the  soil. 
The  Culmaily  turnips  have,  this  season,  been  tried 
by  pulling  and  weighing  measured  spaces,  as  fair- 
ly as  possible,  over  different  parts  of  the  field,  and 
the  following  are  the  results : 

Fold  Manure  Bone  Dunt  Aver«u^. 
White  glolie  per  Imperial  acre  T.90  83  T.  35  3  3  T.  97 15  9 
ditto  18  5  1      33170      98  10 

OreenTop  -       -       -        1810      31101      9415  9 

Field  yellow         -       -       -         000     9519  3 

This  was  not  a  fair  experiment  betwixt  bone 
manure  and  fold  dung  mixed  with  decomposed 
sea-weed,  since  that  sown  with  dust  was  much 
the  best  field  of  the  two.  But  it  shows  clearly  the 
proportions  which  the  different  sorts  of  turnips  bear 
to  each  other,  and  the  causes  why,  for  keeping 
stock,  the  writer  prefers  to  have  his  greatest  quan- 
tity of  the  coarser  and  more  common  sorts.  Of 
Swedes  and  mangel-wurzel,  he  has,  for  many 
years,  grown  none.  Whether  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate  or  the  soil,  he  could  never  bring  them 
to  a  full  crop,  and  as  his  sheep  hospital,  in  a  great 
measure,  breaks  up  when  the  cotton  grass  comes 
into  flower  in  iVlarch,  he  found  no  inducement  that 
he  could  balance  against  the  sacrifice  of  quantity. 

Barley, — When  the  turnips  have  t)een  eaten  off 
by  sheep,  the  surface  of  the  field  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  a  macadamised  road.  So  far  as 
compression  goes,  it  is  certainly  not  much  differ- 
ent from  lea,  when  about  to  be  broken  up  afier 
pasture.  It  is  usual  to  cross-rib  and  harrow  it  be- 
fore giving  the  seed  furrow.  In  strong  land, 
indeed,  it  sometimes  gets  a  previous  clean  cross 
furrow;  in  soA  sandy  loams  a  seed  furrow  on  the 
turnip  break  is  /bund  quite  suflicient.  No  weeds 
grow  among  the  corn  sown  up  to  grass,  and  it  Is 
never  drilled,  but  invariably  sown  broad  cast. 
The  broadest  sowing  machine,  is  an  invaluable 
article,  although  extremely  apt  to  be  bent  in  the 
rods,  and  otherwise  spoiled,  by  the  rough,  and 
unskilful  hand«>,  which  use  it.  The  quantity  of 
seed  given  varies  from  three  to  five  bushels,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  seed  time 
endures  from  the  1st  of  April,  to  the  1st  of  Majr, 
Early  sowing  has  not  been  tried ;  but  by  what  is 
laid  on  that  subject  in  the  Society's  report.  No.  1, 
the  writer  of  this  paper  intends  to  make  the  ex- 
periment in  February,  and  March  first.  The 
returns  vary  from  thirty-nine  to  filly  bushels  of  a 
dark  coloured  heavy  weighing  grain,  in  good  favor 
with  distillers. 

Grass, — One  advantage  derived  from  our  late 
period  of  sowing  is  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
putting  in  the  grass  seeds  in  good  time  to  be  co- 
rered  by  the  last  turn  of  the  harrows,  which  follow 
the  seed  com ;  a  method  affording  a  better  braird 
and  more  vigorous  plants  than  when  the  seeds 
are  rolled  in  aller  the  barley  has  got  above  ground. 
On  soil  of  the  first  quality  one  bushel  pacey  rye- 
grass, having  a  good  admixture  of  rib  grass  in  it, 
eight  pounds  white  clover,  six  pounds  red,  and 
six  pounds  trefoil.  On  soil  of  the  second  quality, 
one  bushel  and  a  half  ray-grass,  eight  pounds 
whitC]^  (our  pounds  red,  and  six  pounds  trefoil ;  and 


on  third  quality,  two  pounds  of  ray-grass,  eight 
pounds  white,  six  pounds  trefoil,  are  usually  given; 
to  which,  Jri  very  light  moor  land,  he  has  very 
successfully  substituted  for  barley  half  a  peck  of 
rape  aeed.  In  this  last  case  an  inclosure  of  very 
worthless  land  becomes,  both  in  autumn  and 
spring  (April),  a  nursery  for  the  weak  part  of 
youni;  stock  of  first  quality. 

One  inclosure,  of  best  quality,  is  invariably  set 
aside  for  hay  to  the  working  horses.  That  it  may 
come  early  to  the  swaith,  it  is  never  permitted  to 
eai  it  down  in  autumn.  To  save  the  esculence  of 
the  hay  and  the  fertility  of  the  field,  it  is  cut  the 
instant  the  ray- grass  comes  into  flower  (excepting 
what  is  required  for  next  year's  ray-grass  seed,) 
and  an  exertion  is  made  to  get  the  hay  carried  be- 
fore the  8th  or  10th  of  July. 

1st.  That  the  aftermath  may  be,  at  speaning* 
time,  open  to  recruit  the  weakest  and  worst  fed 
lambs ;  and  2dly,  that  the  hay  making  may  be 
put  past,  after  the  cleaning  of  the  rape,  and  before 
the  succession  of  turnips  sown,  press,  for  hoeing, 
on  the  hay-makers.  The  young  people  employed 
on  these  works  are  sure  to  quit  the  farmer  by  the 
1st  of  August,  to  employ  themselves  in  the  her- 
ring fishery ;  and  the  fiirmer,  whose  summer 
hand  work  is  not,  by  that  lime,  completed,  has  a 
very  poor  chance,  for  that  Mason,  to  bring  hi* 
green  crops  to  a  succeasful  termination. 

Besides  this  field  appropriated  for  hay,  the  rota- 
tion gives  six  inclosures  at  Culmaily,  and  two  at 
Mprvich  for  pasture.  The  two  at  Morvich  are 
devoted  as  a  summer  nursery  for  the  ewe  stock; 
one  at  Culmaily  as  summer  nursery  for  the  weth- 
er stock ;  one  for  the  *  work  horses,  colts,  and  ser- 
vants' cows;  and  the  remaining  four  prepare 
the  sale  cattle  for  market  The  fields  at  Morvich 
not  being  eaten  bsu'e  by  the  sheep,  the  scythe  is 
passed  over  them  as  soon  as  the  lambs  have  been 
speaoed,  and  the  ewes  sent  to  the  heather :  the 
grass  cut,  made  into  hay,  and  carted  off  as  speedily 
as  possible,  that  a  short  close  bite  may  In  good 
time  succeed  for  the  further  progress  of  the  stock. 

The  cattle  alluded  to  are  all  t>ougbt  in  fh>ro  the 
people  who  are  settled  round  the  shores  of  Suth- 
erland, in  small  lots  of  land,  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  herring  fishing.  These  people  have  one^ 
two,  or  three  cows  each.  They  sell  the  calves  at 
from  nine  months  to  a  year  old.  The  tillage  farm- 
ers buy  them,  and  prepare  them  to  travel  south. 
The  writer  of  this  report  uses  nearly  from  seven 
to  eight  scores.  He  buys  them  in  April,  puts 
them,  during  summer,  on  his  superabundance  of 
deer  hair,  transfers  them  from  that  in  August  to 
certain  coarse  rushy  loams,  where  coarse  grass 
i^rows,  brings  them  to  his  courtinesat  Morvich  and 
Culmaily  to  eat  straw  in  winter,  and  finishes  them 
off  for  the  road  during  next  summer  in  the  in- 
closure»  above  mentioned.  With  some  little  as- 
sistance from  the  field  appropriated  to  the  horses^ 
the  four  fields  summer,  on  an  average,  with  atten- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  1^  per  acre.  It  is  the  practice  to 
fill  up  two  fields  with  three  cattle  per  acre,  and 
to  shin  once  a  fortnight. 

The  breed  is  the  Norland  Kvloe  crosaed',  in 
some  cases,  with  the  Argyleshire  breed,  of  which 
the  noble  marquis  has  long  kept  a  selected  breed 
at  Dunrobin.  I  am  of  opinion  that  had  proper 
skill  and  attention  been  used  to  infuse  the  Argyle- 
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Khire  blood  into  the  Norland  breed  of  ihe  country 
during  the  taut  thirty  years,  during  which  his  ioid- 
ehip  has  possessed  the  means  of  doing  so  from 
Dunrobin,  they  would,  at  this  date,  have  doubled 
the  value  ol'  the  cattle  export  of  the  county  o( 
Sutherland.  Assuredly  the  farmera  could  aHord 
lo  the  people  for  their  yearlings  twice  the  price  now 
paid  were  they  bred  in  a  ditfereot  manner;  and  this 
remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  north  const, 
where  a  |;rcat  mixture  of  worthless  Caithness 
blood  prevails. 

The  sales  for  the  southern  market  happen  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  and  they  clear  the 
Qelde  in  order  to  prepare  them  lor  sowing  wheat. 

9fluat, —  tfntit  t>one-du6t  manure  came  into 
use,  this  mode  of  cultivation  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously Ibllowed  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
oats  may  not,  by-and-by,  be  Ibund,  after  lea,  the 
best  crop  of  the  two.  In  the  mean  time  no  larmer 
can  refuse  the  premium  offered  by  the  cornlaws, 
of  60s.  tor  wheat,  in  preference  lo  24s.  lor  oats. 

The  first  operation  is,  to  spread  the  dung  saved 
from  the  green  crop  on  the  leas.  On  strong  lands 
a  cross  rib  or  break  furrow  is  usually  given  a  lew 
weeks  before  the  seed  lurrow.  To  prevent  the 
teed  fi^in  being  deposited  too  deeply  in  the  soil,  it 
is  usual  to  give  one  stroke  of  the  harrows  before 
the  sower.  The  seed  being  steeped  in  the  field 
among  stale  urine,  lights  are  skimmed  olf,  and 
the  good  corn  is  instantly  dried  with  hot  lime  and 
sown,  and  no  smut  has  hitherto  followed.  On 
li^bt  sharp  loam,  and  on  the  rape  land  previously 
eaten  down  by  ihe  small  sheep  it  is  sown  upon 
one  furrow ;  and  in  all  cases  the  field  is  directly  and 
eflectually  water-furrowed,  and  shut  up  for  winter. 

The  produce  varies  from  twenty,  to  Ibrty  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  species  sown  is  the  thin  chaffed 
Kssex  ;  in  some  cases  the  Tatavera.  I'he  qua- 
lity produced  is  coarse,  and  generally  ground  down 
lor  ship  biscuit.  A  lew  additional  plantations  and 
irreater  skill  may  improve  the  quality  in  a  degree. 
Still  wheat  is  not  naturally  fit  lor  the  country  or 
the  climate. 

Oat$, — On  the  lightest  soil  in  Culmaiiy  the  au- 
thor sows  Angus  oats  after  one  furrow  in  ij>pring : 
on  the  whole  leas  at  Morvich,  potato  oats  after 
the  tame  degree  of  cultivation.  The  Angus  oats 
are  seoerally  consumed  in  horse  fboil,  the  other  in 
ineaT,  for  the  use  of  from  thirty  to  forty  families 
employed  on  the  farm. 

The  oat  straw  is  given  to  the  horses  in  winter, 
and  to  the  Kyloes  at  that  time  when  the  eatage 
hat  got  bare,  and  the  turnips  cannot  be  spared  from 
the  young  stock,  which  wait,  at  Culmaiiy,  fur  the 
return  of  the  flower  of  the  cotton  grass. 

Shiqf. — But,  moat  assuredly  in  such  a  country 
atoine-tentht  of  the  county  of  Sutherland  is,  sheep 
are  at  present  the  only  animals  fitted  fur  convert- 
ing the  vegetation  into  realizable  value ;  and  with- 
out free  use  of  that  part  of  the  country  fitted  by 
nature  for  affording  to  the  flocks  refur^o  from  the 
wintry  ttorms  of  the  gneiss-district  of  mountain 
lands,  that  value  cannot  be  brought  out.  On  some 
ill  laid  out  farms,  not  one  half,  and  others  not 
much  above  one-third  of  the  lambs  bred,  come  to 
be  sold  at  grown  sheep ;  and  the  survivors,  when 
told,  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  bring  a  very  poor 
price. 

The  plan  followed  by  the  writer  of  this  report 
to  save  these  losses,  and  to  make  his  sheep  worthy 
a  better  price,  he  will  frankly  lay  before  the  reader, 


after  premising,  first,  his  consiousness  of  many 
imperlectioi^  in  it,  and  secondly,  (hat  what  suits 
his  particular  position  may  very  possibly  be  una- 
dapteil  to  any  other  lurm  -,  and  most  assuredly  it  is 
so,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  cli- 
mate, the  extent,  orthe  position  of  each  particular 
Idim,  with  respect  to  markets,  varies  from  another. 

The  sheep  reared  by  the  re|)orter,  is  the  Che- 
viot, which  is  one  of  the  many  varieties  into  which 
the  ovia  aries  anglica  has.  during  the  lapse  of  ages, 
multiplied  in  consequence  of  the  differences  in  cli- 
mate, Ibod,  and  treatment,  to  which  it  has  t>een 
subjected.  The  Cheviot  hills  are,  perhaps,  the 
steepest  and  the  highest  ground  in  England  to 
which  this  species  uf  sheep  has  been  naturalized  j 
and  it  is  quite  comprehensible  fur  a  store  farmer 
to  understand  how  nature,  seconded  by  the  withet 
of  the  shepherd,  should  have  gradually  changed 
the  forms  of  any  of  the  low  country  varieties,  to 
the  light  lore-ended,  short  and  close  woolled  ani- 
mal which  is  found  among  the  border  mountains. 
Ill  fisici,  one  can  scarcely  treat  on  the  pasture  of 
the  Cheviot  and  survey  the  plains  below,  without 
seeing,  that  as  oltcn  as  the  ancient  borderer  brought 
to  his  mountains  the  varieties  of  stock  found  in 
the  neighboring  vales,  the  ecanty  spring  food,  the 
elastic  air,  and  other  peculiar  features  of  this  new 
country,  behoved  to  fashion  the  survivors  of  the 
lambs  there  bred,  and  even  if)^ung,  the  ewes 
that  suckled  them,  to  the  small-neck,  light  fore- 
end,  fine  short  stunted  wool  and  other  properties 
of  the  old  Cheviot  breed. 

The  Messrs.  Robsons,  of  Belfbrd,  Samuston, 
and  Philogar,  in  Roxburghshire  (from  whose  stock 
a  great  portion  of  the  reporter's  sheep  have  been 
bred),  inlbrmed  him  that,  about  the  year  1770  that 
family  imported  firom  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  or 
Hereiurd,  several  sheep,  a  slight  inlLision  of  the 
blood  of  which  into  their  flocks  was  attended  by 
the  best  eH'ects.  Betwixt  that  time  and  the  year 
1790  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  green  crops  and 
various  other  improvements  had  been  made,  and 
must  have  greatly  furwarded  the  views  of  the 
spirited  and  intelligent  border  larmeis  of  those 
days.  From  the  year  1790  to  the  year  1800  the 
weight  of  the  Cheviot  fleece  is  quoted  at  2^  to  3^ 
lbs.,  and  the  quarter  of  mutton  12  to  ISibs.  At 
this  day  (1830)  the  weight  of  the  rcporier's  pheep 
bred  in  Sutherland  may  be — fleece  4  to  4\  lbs. } 
quarter  Irom  18  to  26  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Cenaioly 
in  sireiigih  of  withers,  fulness  and  breadth  of  chest, 
strength  of  loins,  length,  breadth,  and  cleaving  of 
the  rump,  depth  of  iwist,  and  furnishings  of  the 
arms  and  thighs,  most  likely,  too,  in  constitution 
and  prof)cnsity  to  feed,  the  Cheviot  sheep  of  this 
day  exceed  that  which  went  before  them. 

The  reporter's  sale  sheep  are  marlced  as  in  the 
foot-note*.  J'hey  have  ijenerally  been  fed  lor  the 
Leeds,  Mancliester,and  Liverpool  markets  (though 
some  ol  the  ewes  have  been,  and  are  now,  feeding 

♦  Each  sheep  has  the  letter  C  branded  or  burned  in 
the  tar  cheek,  and  a:i  S  imprinted  with  tar  on  the  near 
rib. 

Each  wedder  has  a  fore  bit  and  hole  cut  with  an  iron 
out  of  the  far  car. 

Each  ewe  has  four  bits  in  the  one  ear  and  a  fork  in 
the  top  of  the  opposite  one. 

Some  of  his  admirers  have  been  known  lo  go  to  mar- 
ket with  the  S»  but  they  have  not  yet  ventured  to  as3ume 
the  other  marks. 
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much  further  south) ;  and  it  may  happen,  that 
some  reader  of  this  report  may  have  seen,  and  will 
know  them,  by  the  marks  now  given. 

When  he  determined  to  put  his  pasture  land 
under  Cheviot  sheep,  he  resolved  thoroushly  to 
drain  the  surface  of  it  in  the  manner  then  done  on 
the  eastern  borders,  and  to  put  his  flocks  under  the 
superintendence  of  border  stiepherds.  They  were 
chiefly  young  men,  who  married  and  brought 
north  their  sweethearts  with  them.  He  settled 
them  in  cottages  on  suitable  parts  of  the  farm  ; 
giving  to  each,  where  the  situation  admitted  of  it  a 
young  man  to  board  with  them,  in  the  manner 
agreed  on  with  his  tillage  servants.  The  shep- 
herds* wages,  however,  much  exceed  those  given 
to  ploughmen.  If  a  shepherd  does  his  duty,  he 
must  exercise  a  deal  of  consideration,  and  undergo 
much  hardship ;  to  which  the  man  whose  sleep  is 
soundest  in  the  wildest  storm,  and  whose  meat  is 
reffuiarly  placed  t>efbre  him  daily  at  certain  hours, 
10  not  subjected.  The  householder  is  afforded  a 
cottage  and  garden,  thirteen  bolls  of  meal,  grass 
fbr  three  cows  and  one  pony,  with  the  proflt.  lo  be 
derived  from  seventy  Cheviot  sheep  of  the  different 
sorts  each,  mixed  among  the  master^s  sheep  of  the 
same  kind.  The  youni;  men  ^et  board  and  lodg- 
ing in  the  householder's  family,  and  the  proflt 
derived  from  sixty  sheep.  The  reporter  employ- 
ing eleven  married  shepherds  and  ei<zht  young 
men,  this  gives  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fif>y  shepherds'  sheep  or  packs  minirled  among 
the  master's  flocks  and  spread  over  the  farm  ;♦  and 
thus,  something  very  like  a  partnership  concern 
tacitly  exists  between  master  and  servant ;  for 
ahhough  the  management  rests  entirely  with  the 
master  and  his  managing  shepherd,  yet  is  every 
shepherd,  old  and  young,  deeply  inierestetl  in  the 
skill,  prudence,  and  vigor  employed ;  and  (hat 
master  will  prosper  badly  who  does  not  hear,  and 
patiently  inquire  into,  all  that  every  shepherd  has 
to  say,  concerning  each  and  every  part  of  the 
management;  taking  due  care  as  he  goes  on,  as 
much  as  pospible,  to  identify  the  interest  of  each 
with  that  of  the  whole  community. 

Before  explaining  his  particular  mode  of  workinu 
the  stock  of  this  farm  with  Alorvich  and  Culmaily 
the  reporter  must  mention  one  or  two  particulars 
appertaining  tu  the  farm,  which  had  weight  with 
him  in  deciding  on  that  management.  In  the  flrst 
place  there  turned  out  to  be  r)o  one  herding  on  it, 
where  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  l.lying  on  and  tend- 
ing lambs  or  hogs,  they  could  he  kept,  without  an 
enormous  loss,  l«y  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
stomach,  called  'sickness,'  or  *braxy.'  They  were 
tried  in  separate  herding?,  and  they  were  tried 
following;  their  mothers  thro(i(;hout  the  year ;  but 
with  such  bad  success,  that  the  loss  seldom  fell 
short  of  flfteen  per  cent.,  and  varied  betwixt  that 
and  thirty.  Secondly,  several  of  the  herdings, 
which  were  in  a  creater  degree  incumbent  on 
mica  slate,  wiih  little  variety  of  fine  grass  on  them 
were  found  subject  to  a  disease  called  pininjj— a 
general  wasting  of  the  body,  and  prostration  of  the 


•  The  parks  have  marks  totally  difFjrent  from  the 
flock,  and  their  faces  have  no  brand  or  burn  mark. 
The  master  keeps  the  shepherds*  accounts,  and  ba- 
lances them  by  do!ible  entry :  if  he  do  his  duty,  decep- 
Jlon  cannot  take  place.  So  many  checks  arise  out  of 
the  system  that  he  would  qu'ckly  discover  any  thinoj 
wron^.  They  are  a  well-paid,  nnd  sjenprally,  almost 
universally,  an  houest,  trustworthy  cla?s  of  pooplc. 


strength  of  the  animal,  followed,  if  not  cured,  by 
death.  And  lastly,  the  skins  brought  in  were 
found  to  consist,  in  a  great  degree,  of  those  of  the 
youngest  and  worst- fed  lambs,  which  fell  at  every 
age  by  pining  or  drowning,  or  both,  after  having 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  the  braxy. 

Four  remedies  for  the*>e  evils  were  devised,  and 
with  some  success.  First,  for  the  pining,  it  oc- 
curred that  the  immediate  removal  of  the  patient 
from  its  former  *haifl^  or  herding,  to  felspar  land, 
and  from  that,  if  necessary,  to  the  sandstone  land 
at  Culmaily,  might  be  efficacious.  It  was  tried, 
and  with  such  good  effect,  that,  when  taken  in 
time,  the  felspar  land  alone  answered  the  purpose. 
In  other  cases  they  were  obliged  to  be  sent  down 
to  Culmaily.  Secondly — The  wedder  lambs,  five 
hours  of  rape  and  turnips,  with  nineteen  hours  of 
heather,  per  day  nnd  night,  effectually  saved. 
Thirdly— As  it  had  been  discovered  that,  afer 
several  years'  depasture  of  certain  herdinge  by  old 
sheep,  lamhs  might,  for  one  year,  be  trusted  on 
them,  if  well  herded  3  therefore,  in  order  to  save 
the  ewe  lambs,  the  farm  was  thrown  into  the  fol- 
lowing courses— Nos.  1, 7,  4,  of  Sirathnaver  and 
Morvich  were  called  fbur-ewe  and  ewe-hog  herd- 
ings,  of  which  three  kept  ewe  flocks,  and  the  fourth 
ewe  hogs,  after  it  had  been  three  years  bitten  by 
grown  sheep,  and  Nos.  2,  6,  9,  were  wedder  herd* 
ings,  one  of  which  was  under  ewe  ho^^s,  after  hav- 
ing been  two  years  bitten  by  grown  sheep.  Lastly 
to  save  the  young  lamhs,  the  lambincr  was  made 
as  early  ns  the  climate  permitted.  Thespeaning 
was  performed  nearly  a  fortnight  sooner  than  had 
been  formerly  practised,  and  the  youngest  and 
poorest  Iambs  were  sent  at  once  to  the  t)esl  and 
most  successful  pasture,  the  more  quickly  to  ad- 
vance them  to  maturity. 

By  a  vigilant  attention  to  those  measures  the 
losses  on  the  farm  were  reduced  nearly  one  half, 
and  the  stock  of  every  age  exhibited  a  greater 
degree  of  health,  and  the  sale  lot  more  equality 
than  the  reporter  or  his  people  had  in  other  circum- 
stances seen. 

To  stimulate  the  shepherds  to  individual  exer- 
tion, the  reporter  is  in  the  practice  of  throwing  out 
little  premiums  for  competition  among  them,  and 
he  believes  they  do  exert  themselves  very  fairly. 
Nevertheless,  there  remains  seven  to  eight  per 
cent,  annual  lo^s  on  sheep  lambed  on  the  farm, 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  deficiency  on 
what,  from  the  number  of  ewes  put  to  the  tup, 
ought  to  be  lambed  against  which  he  has  not  yet 
prevailed.  Younger  men  will  be  found  hereafier, 
who,  possessed  of  greater  science  to  arrange  and 
skill  to  execute^  will  point  out  the  erroni  of  this 
day,  as  the  present  stock  farmers  smile  at  the  folly 
of  those  who  went  before  them,  and  who  were 
content  with  the  trifle  which  they  realized  from  the 
cattle  and  Highland  ponies  that  waded  through 
the  undrained  boi;  and  trampled  it  into  mire. 

In  going  more  into  detail  of  his  management,  he 
will  first  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  his  flocks 
now  posses.^  his  farm,  and  thei>,  beginning  with 
the  lamb  when  unhived  atspeanins  time,  he  will 
show  how  each  sort  of  sheep  is  with  him  treated 
from  that  time  until  it  go  to  market. 

In  this  year  (1830,  1831)  Nos.  1,  7,  8,  and  4 
are  under  ewes:  Morvich  and  the  north  side  of 
No.  2  in  ewe  boss;  Culmaily  in  wedder  hogs,  3 
and  part  of  9  in  yill  gimmers.*    South  s'de  of  2 

•  Ewe  hogs  once  stiom. 
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cmd  6  in  dinmaDts,*  and  5  and  part  of  9  In  wed- 
dera ;  Morvieh  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  small 
end  of  the  sale  ewes  and  the  ewets  selected  for 
breeding  tups ;  Cufmaily  the  small  end  of  the  sale 
wethers  and  the  tup  hirsel,  and  reserve  being  kept 
ae  ibWow : — In  Culmaily  for  any  wether  slieep 
diseased ;  Mon'ich  for  ewe  sheep  diseased ;  the 
felspar  land  of  No.  2  for  sheep  pined  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Naver,  and  that  of  No.  6  for  sheep 
pined  on  the  east  side  of  that  river.  When  the 
cotton-grass  flowers  in  March,  the  following  shilte 
will  take  place: — Morvieh  ewe  hogs  give  place  to 
the  sale  ewe  lot  from  7  and  part  of  8,  which  are 
then  brought  in  to  iamb,  and  consequently,  to 
0pean  earfyi  and  prepare  themselves  to  travel 
south.  The  wether  hogs  in  Culraailv  give  place 
to  a  limited  number  of  the  small  end  of  the  sale 
wethers,  which  make  greater  progress  there  than 
on  the  mountain  land,  and  thus  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  further  destination. 

Sjpeaning, — ^Then  to  begin  with  the  lambs.  At 
speantng  ^weaning)  time,  which  happens  in  the 
sale  ewe  hirsel  about  the  11th,  and  in  the  keeping 
flocks  atx>ut  the  18th  of  July,  the  lambs  are  found 
with  the  marks  which  had  been  put  upon  them  at 
cutting  time  in  April  and  May,  and  which  consist 
of  the  ear  marks  of  the  owners  and  the  figure  or 
'  buist  naric'  of  the  hirseL  This  figure  on  the 
pack  sheep  was  le verted  on  the  shoulder  to  facili- 
tate aAer  sortings. 

T^e  operation  begins  by^thering  the  flocks 
shedding  off  yeU  sheep  (or  those  which  have  no 
lambs),  and  telling  the  numbers  on  hand.  This 
generally  occupies  a  day.  The  yell  sheep  beins? 
despatched  to  their  proper  places  the  ewes  and 
lambs  are  committed  to  their  ewe  herds  who 
watch  them  during  the  short  nights  of  this  season. 
By  daylight  next  morning,  the  flock  is  folded ;  by 
seven,  the  iambs  are  separated  from  their  mothers ; 
the  mothers  sent  off  under  their  own  shepherds 
(o  the  barren  ground  where  their  milk  is  to  be 
dried  up,  and  the  lambs  lefl  in  three  folds.  The 
first  contains  wedder  lambs,  the  second  ewe  lambs 
and  the  third  packs.  At  this  stage  the  men 
generally  breakfast  in  the  fold ;  immediately  after 
which  the  wedder  lambs  are  divided  into  three  sorts 
called  tups,  mids,  and  paleys.  The  tups  are 
branded  with  a  hot  iron,  tmisted  with  a  distinguish- 
ing tar  mark,  and,  under  charge  of  the  second 
wedder  hog  herd,  despatched  to  a  tract  of  coarse 
pasture  along  the  banks  of  numerous  little  bums 
(on  5  and  6)  which  fall  into  Loch  Laygal,  there  to 
be  tended  until  the  middle  of  September.  The 
mids  are  in4ike  maiuier  branded  and  buisted,  de- 
livered to  the  thiid  wedder  hog  herd,  to  be  sum- 
mered, until  the  middle  of  August,  on  No.  2,  where 
several  little  bums  fall  into  fiadanloch  ;  and  the 
paleys  (young  weak  and  stunted  lambs)  are,  un- 
der the  charge  of  one  of  the  principal  men,  sent 
directly  to  the  hay-fog  or  aflemiath,  and  other 
succulent  food  prepared  for  them  at  Culmaily. 
The  ewe  lambs  are  then  sorted  into  three  lots  : — 
First,  the  paleys  are  chosen,  branded,  buisted  and 
despatched  straightway  to  the  hay-fog  prepaced 
for  them  on  Morvieh.  Secondly,  the  worst-bred 
lambs  are  despatched  to  the  outskirts  of  the  wed- 
der herding,  intended  to  be  in  that  year  shifted  to 
hogs.  Ami,  thirdly,  the  tops  (the  most  choice 
and  best  br^)  possess  the  outskir ts  of  the  ewe 


*  Wedder  hogs  once  shorn. 
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herding,  to  be  in  that  year  shifted  to  hogs.  The 
packs,  or  shepherds'  lambs,  are  divided  into  two 
sorts,  sellers  and  keepers :  the  first,  being  heeled 
or  marked  with  red  chalk,  are  delivered  to  the 
buyers,  or  put  into  an  inclosure  to  wait  their  arrival; 
the  second  are  divided  among  the  flock  iamb  hir- 
seis.    This  concludes  the  speaning. 

Wedden. — When  the  small  wedder  lambs  reach 
Culmaily,  generally  to  the  amount  of  flAeen  to 
twenty  scores,  they  are,  alter  a  few  days'  rest  on 
the  sandstone  mountain,  minutely  examined,  any 
lame  ones  dressed,  the  weakest  portion  put  into  the 
hay- fog,  then  about  three  weeks  old,  and  the  rest 
admitted  to  the  sweetest  of  the  mountain-grass. 
About  the  12th  August  the  sale  wedders  are  deliv- 
ered, and  the  mid  lambs  firom  No.  2,  and  the  best 
of  the  paleys,  are  admitted  to  their  place.  By  the 
12fh  September  the  rape  is  ready  for  use:  the 
lambs,  then  paley,  are  sent  to  five  hours!  rape  and 
nineteen  of  heather  in  the  day  and  night.  The 
mids  are  admitted  to  the  place  formerly  possessed 
by  the  paleys,  and  the  tops  from  No.  6  and  6  to 
tne  former  position  of  the  mids.  In  this  posture  the 
lots  remain  until  about  the  15th  October :  the  early 
turnips  being  now  fit  for  use,  nets  are  set  up  across 
the  tops  of  each  of  three  fields,  a  lot  smeared*  into 
each,  and  five  hours*  turnips  to  nineteen  of  heatherf 
allowed  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  With  March 
comes  the  cotton-grass  flower ;  what  turnips  re- 
main are  then  mostly  consumed  b^  cattle,  ana  such 
of  the  wedder  hogs  as  are  fit  to  face  the  blast  pro- 
ceed to  Strathnaver — the  best  lot  by  the  first  week 
of  March,  the  next  about  the  third  week  of  March 
and  the  worst  about  the  Ist  April:  one  or  two 
scores  may  be  unfit  to  go  sooner  than  Whitsunday. 

It  is  observed  at  speaning-time  that  the  paleys 
consist  of  two  sorts,  vie,,  first,  well-bred  lambs, 
which,  by  reason  of  being  very  young,  or  twins, 
or  badly  fisd  by  their  mothers,  or  some  other  mis- 
fortune, are  much  under  size  ;  and,  secondly,  ill- 
bred  lambs,  marked  by  a  tendency  to  short,  stubby 
faces,  broad  bumpy  wiry  brows,  flat  ribs,  sharp 
shoulder-top,  round  gurning- bones,  and  twisted 
legs.  When  the  spring  sortings  take  place,  the 
well-bred  mids  and  paleys  are  generally  found  to 
have  advanced  themselves  to  the  tops ;  the  ill-bred 
sheep  have  as  certainly  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
last  one  or  two  scores  which,  with  equal  or  supe- 
rior feeding,  lie  on  hand  until  Whitsunday,  are 
nearly  altogether  composed  of  that  sort  of  stuff. 

And  here  the  writer  cannot  help  anticipating  an 
observation,  which  perhaps  would  have  come  in 
better  further  on — that  the  difference  in  expense 
of  keep,  loss  by  death,  and  of  ultimate  profit,  in 
favor  of  well-bred  and  against  ill-bred  stock,  is  so 
great  and  striking  on  a  sheep  farm,  that  the  apa- 
thy of  many  stock  masters  to  the  subject  is  incre- 
dible. The  reporter  and  his  leading  men,  year 
after  year,  have  observed  the  lamb  of  a  bad  ewe 
a  mid  or  paley — the  same  lamb  unfit  to  go  out  in 
spring — the  same  beast  brought  in  to  malie  up  for 
sale  in  its  last  year — and  after  all  this  extra  ex- 
pense, sold  as  a  shott,  at  twenty  per  cent,  under 

*  The  smearing  is  an  appUcatioD  of  salve  composed 
of  butter  or  oil  mixed  wiu  tar,  turpentine,  or  some 
other  substance,  to  the  root  of  the  wool,  for  the  purposes 
of  kiUing  vermin,  protecting  from  wet,  and  iacreasing 
the  softness  and  the  growth  of  wool. 

t  There  is  a  waste  of  manure  dropped  on  the  heather 
land,  but  no  remedy  for  this  is  known  that  is  conisisteiit 
with  the  health  and  hardihood  of  the  young  stock. 
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the  price  of  the  lot,  merely  on  account  of  the  baee 
Mood  which  flowed  in  its  veins. 

When  the  month  of  June  has  brought  its  in- 
tenninable  day,  the  wedder  hogs  yield  their  first 
fleece.  They  are  then  called  dinmants ;  are  sent 
back  to  the  deer  hair ;  and  when  it  fails  in  August, 
and  the  sale  wedders  have  gone  south,  they  are 
sorted  into  their  wedder  he^ings,  to  replace  the 
waygone  lot  of  the  last  year's  ewe  hogs ;  and  af- 
ter two  years'  stay  there,  they  travel,  in  their  turn, 
to  the  Aieder. 

EwtB, — The  ewe  lamb  follows  a  course  some- 
what different  from  the  wedder.  At  the  delivery 
of  the  sale  sheep,  it  falls  into  the  finest  grass  on 
its  herding — the  paleys  in  Morvich — the  worst 
bred  full-ffrown  lambs  in  the  wedder  herding — 
and  the  choice  lambs  in  the  ewe  herding,  made 
▼acaut  b^  the  cast  of  the  sale  sheep.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  keeping  iambs 
may,  as  fi^r  as  possible,  be  at  once  hailed  to  that 
herding  where  they  are  to  be  settled  as  ewes ;  the 
deaths,  &c.  t>e  beaten  up  from  the  best  bred  of  the 
iMCond  chosen  lambs  and  paleys ;  and  those 
least  fit  for  breeding  be  yelled  off  for  sale — the 
smallest  in  the  ewe  herdings,  by  being  protected 
by  means  of  a  contrivance  called  "  brecks,,"*  and 
the  largest  and  strongest  by  being  sent  to  the  her- 
ding No.  8,  which  abounds  in  those  plants  best 
calculated  to  give  increase  of  bone. 

The  contrivance  of  yelling  or  breeching  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ewes  in  each  herding,  besides  the 
advantageitoflers  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed, 
answers  an  excellent  purpose  at  lambing- time ;  for 
the  yell  ewes  beinff  all  sorted  off  the  herding  a 
lew  days  before  the  lambing  begins,  a  greater 
abundance  of  feed  is  left  to  bring  milk  on  the  ewes, 
and  thereby  to  put  layer  on  their  lambs — an  ar- 
ticle which  it  becomes  the  policy  of  the  store- 
farmer  never,  if  he  can,  to  lose  until  he  quit  the 
sheep  to  the  feeder. 

These  ewe  flocks  are  tended,  as  formeriy  ex- 
plained, in  three  double  herdings,  and  one  smaller 
or  single  herding ;  and  it  was  also  observed,  that 
one  of  these  double  herdings  is  cleared  out  annu- 
allv,  to  receive  the  choice  or  keeping  ewe  lambs. 
The  single  herding  yields  a  third  of  its  number 
annually,  and  receives  from  the  second  lot  of  ewe 
hogs  its  proportion  of  young  stock.  By  this  con- 
trivance, the  ewes  can  be  sorted  into  three  kinds: 
what  approaches  to  tenderness  is  sorted  down  to 
the  single  herding,  No.  8;  what  is  open  in  the 
staple,  or  inclined  to  be  pinny  in  the  fleece,  are 
bailed  below  the  double  shepherd's  house;  what 
is  bad  skinned,  above  it.  By  keeling,  or  marking 
with  red  chalk,  the  hardiest  tups  to  No.  8,  the 
saddest  skinned  to  the  under  end,  and  the  lolliest 
and  most  open  skinned,  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
double  herding,  the  whole  flocks  are  kept  in  that 
medium,  betwixt  the  two  extremes,  which  every 
store-farmer  knows  to  be  essential  to  good  farming, 
and  to  the  sale  of  that  quality  of  stock  and  wool 
that  brings  the  greatest  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
market. 

Tups.-— In  treating  of  the  wedder  sheep,  allusion 
was  made  to  the  necessity  of  possessing  well-bred 
Cheviot  sheep:  this,  in  the  writer's  very  hum- 
ble opinion,  is  a  condition  absolutely  required  fbr 


*  Apiece  of  coane  cloth  towed  on  acroBS  the  root 
0f  the  tail,  and  about  six  inches  down  each  hip  on 
t^ltheriidsofthetail. 


the  purpose  of  realizing  the  greatest  possible  value 
from  Sutherland  mountain  grouml. 

The  reporter  has  seen  tups  very  showy  to  look 
at  from  a  distance,  and  full  of  wool ;  but  on  ap- 
proaching them  more  nearly,  the  observer  must 
have  been  struck,  with  how  the  feet  were  quite 
under  the  carcass,  the  breast  and  twist  much  nar* 
rower  than  to  all  appearance  was  compatitile  with 
so  broad  a  carcass ;  with  a  hollowness  or  flatness 
betwixt  the  eyes,  some  bristly  hairs  on  the  fore- 
head, and  very  likely  an  offer  to  produce  a  stubby 
horn ;  of  which  the  point,  like  a  small  nipple,  is 
just  discernible  where  that  ornament  grows  on 
horned  sheep  |  and,  on  the  whole,  the  head  turns 
out  to  be  larger  than  at  first  sight  it  was  thought 
to  be.  Touch  him,  and  you  will  find  a  flat  neck^ 
narrow  hard  shoulder,  small  tail,  flat  rib,  and  the 
back,  where  the  ribs  strike  out,  hard  as  a  deal 
board  ;  he  has  very  little  layer  or  wool  along  the 
back,  but  (if  in  condition)  exhibits  a  mass  of  grease 
and  wool  mid- way  down  the  rib;  while  he  will 
clip  at  a  show  from  ten  to  fiAeen  pounds  of  wool, 
of  the  quality  of  hemp.  This  class  of  sheep  is  the 
parent  of  shotts ;  his  progeny  will  pay  nothing  to 
the  breeder,  feeder,  or  butcher,  compared  with  the 
truly  bred  Cheviot  sheep. 

Upon  which  then  these  three  questions  arise-^ 
Where  is  this  truly  bred  Cheviot  sheep  to  be  found? 
How  chosen  1  And  how  shall  his  blood  be 
best  infused  into  the  flock  1  These  are  questions 
which  the  reporter  will  answer  with  diflidence, 
being  conscious  that  many  breeders  are  much 
more  capable  than  himself  to  answer  them  satis- 
factorily. Still  the  Society  having  done  him  the 
honor  to  call  for  kis  report,  he  will  send  his  opinion 
and  his  practice  together,  and  will  feel  too  happy 
to  have  them  amended  in  any  particular. 

1. — The  breed  of  Cheviot  sheep  from  which  he 
has  choBcn,  and  would  again  choose  his  stock 
(were  that  to  do),  feed  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the 
Cheviot  hills,  and  along  the  tract  of  high  and  stony 
raooriand  farms  which  stretches  out  betwixt  that 
mountain  ranrre  and  the  source  of  the  Teviot :  on 
the  English  side  there  has  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, too  much  of  Dishlcy  blood  applied,  to  have 
left  in  the  animal  the  thrift,  courage,  and  consti- 
tution necessaiy  fbr  the  wastes  ol  the  county  of 
Suthcriand.  West  of  the  Teviot,  again,  it  is 
within  the  memory  of  man  since  the  stock  was 
crossed  in,  from  the  ovis  aries  rusiicOf  or  black- 
faced  shcep~a  cross,  of  which  the  first  is  the  best, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  crosses  betwixt  animals  so  en- 
tirely difl'erent  from  each  other. 

The  spirited  farmers  of  the  western  district  have, 
fbr  many  years,  been  importers  of  tups  from  the 
east  border;  and  the  circumstance  has  not,  per- 
haps, in  every  case,  been  favorable  to  the  flock 
from  which  the  importation  was  made.  When 
this  trade  began,  the  west-country  breeders  fancied 
sheep  with  very  fine  bare  heads,  flat  clean  bones, 
and  a  short  fine  fleece,  to  counteract,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  opposite  qualities  of  their  own  flocks. 
In  order  to  suit  the  market,  the  tup-breeders  pre- 
served only  the  finest  of  their  young  store.  But 
the  west  border  gentlemen  had  not  gone  through 
many  generations,  when  they  found  that  the  cross 
had  been  too  quick :  a  reaction  followed,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  tup-sellers,  the  top  was  turned 
to  the  bottom,  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  fair,  and 
nothing  coukt  be  sold  but  tuns  of  coarse  quality. 
I  The  tup-breeders  turned  with  the  tide—a  few  tq 
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un  eztrerae  degree ;  q^oy  stopped  short  at  the 
ceriOM  dtnique  fines^  where  gocl  management 
ends :  aod,  certainly,  the  right  stuff,  and  the  most 
beautiliil  specimens  of  well-bred  Cheviots,  are  only 
to  be  Ibuod  in  this  quarter. 

II. — As  to  ihe  choice  of  a  tup.  Aller  Mr. 
George  CuUey's  description,  which  is  in  the  hands 
ol' every  breeder*,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  the 
wnter  of  this  report  to  say  more  on  that  subject 
than  respecifully  lo  point  out  the  shades  of  diner- 
ence  betwixt  Mr.  Culley's  picture  aod  the  quality 
thought  to  be  suitable  to  the  county  of  Sutherland. 

1st.  His  head  ought  not  to  be  so  very  fine  and 
small,  but  the  nose  should  be  full  and  aquiline 
(fom  the  tip  (where  the  orifice  is  jet  black)  to  the 
Ibrebead.  The  brow  should  be  inclined  to  be  long 
and  narrow,  covered  with  short,  white  f,  flat- 
growing,  swirling  hair.  This  cover  ought  to  be- 
SD  at  the  tip  and  extend  over  the  whole  head  to 
e  back  of  the  crown,  close  behind  the  ear,  where 
it  is  cut  off*  at  once  by  the  circle  of  clean,  solf,  thick- 
set, aod  rather  boardy  wool,  which  terminates  the 
fieece. 

2d.  The  junction  of  the  neck  to  the  head  must 
not  be  so  very  fine,  nor  the  top  of  the  shoulder  too 
broad,  but  a  rapid  increase  of  strength  from  tlie 
lop  of  the  neck  to  the  withers  or  junction  of  the 
shoulders ;  the  top  of  the  shoulder  ought  to  "be  to 
the  totich,  as  if  the  flesh  on  the  chin  overtopped  the 
shoulder.  This  flesh  or  layer  should  be  deep  in 
quality  and  well  covered  with  close-set  wool,  to 
cover  the  back  broadly  and  eflectually  to'  the 
cleaving  on  the  tail  head,  where  the  spine  term- 
inates in  a  broad  tail,  set  on  so  low  that  the  eye, 
in  returning  alonff  the  back,  fancies  there  is  a 
gradual  rise  from  the  tail  to  the  neck,  and  a  little 
swell  on  the  loin. 

3d.  The  skin  oaght  to  be  by  no  means  thin, 
and  the  wool  should  be  thickly  planted  on  it,  fine, 
soft,  slightly  inclined  to  be  boardy,  hanging  toge- 
ther in  regular  staples  from  root  to  surface,  elastic 
to  the  gripe,  aod  covering  the  belly,  and  also  the 
quarters  as  far  as  the  mutton  extends  ;  at  the 

•  Mr.  Calley*s  descriptioo  of  the  ram:— *  His  head 
i>hould  be  fine  and  small,  bis  nostrils  wide  and  expand- 
ed his  eyed  prominent  and  rather  bold  or  daring,  ears 
thin,  his  collar  full  from  the  breast  and  shoulders,  but 
taperiuff  gradually  all  the  way  to  where  the  head  and 
neck  join,  which  should  be  very  fine  and  graceful,  be- 
iog  perfectly  free  from  any  coarse  leather  banging 
down ;  the  shoulders  broad  and  full,  which  must,  at 
the  same  time,  join  so  easy  to  the  collar  forward  and 
chin  backward  as  to  leave  not  the  least  hollow  in 
either  place ;  the  mutton  upon  bis  arm  or  forethigh 
must  come  quite  to  the  knee ;  his  legs  upright,  with  a 
clean,  fine  bone,  being  equallv  clear  from  superfluous 
skin  aod  coarse  haiiy  wool  nrom  the  knee  and  hou^b 
downward ;  the  breast  broad  and  well  formed  which 
which  wUl  keep  bin  forelegs  at  a  proper  wideness ;  his 
girth*  or  chest,  full  aod  deep,  and  instead  of  a  hollow 
leMod  the  shoulders,  that  part,  by  some  called  the  fore- 
flank,  should  1^  quite  full ;  the  back  aod  loins  broad, 
flat,  and  strait  from  the  waist ;  the  ribs  must  rise  with 
a  fine  circular  arch  ;  his  belly  straight;  the  quarters 
k>nr  and  full,  with  the  mutton  quite  down  to  the  hough, 
wl&b  should  neither  stand  in  nor  out ;  his  twist  deep, 
wide,  and  fall,  which,  with  the  broad  breast,  will  keep 
his  four  legs  open  and  upright;  the  whole  body  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  felt,  and  that  with  fine,  bright,  soft 
woot.-*CWicy  on  Live  Stock,  p.  108  and  104. 

tMany  very  excellent  Cheviot  sheep  have  a  gray 
color  on  the  nose,  which  gets  darker  near  the  Up. 
Othen  have  a  slight  tinge  ot  lemon  color  on  the  face. 


termination  of  which  it  is  cut  off  at  once  by  the 
clean  white  hair  that  covers  the  legs. 

The  whole  animal  exhibiting  greater  streogtb, 
daring,  and  agility,  than  Mr.  Culley's  description 
brinss  before  the  mind. 

III.  In  breeding  tups,  the  general  practice  in 
the  highlands,  aller  selecting  the  tups  thought  to 
be  the  best,  is  to  shed  ofl*  from  each  hirsel  of  ewea 
a  certain  number  of  what  are  considered  the 
*Mruest,"  and  most  perfectly  formed  ;  to  put  one 
tup  to  each  lot  so  shed  ofl,  and  set  apart;  to  bid 
the  shepherd  tend  this  lot  during  the  ^  riding" 
season  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and 
from  the  produce  to  select  tup  lambs.  It  many 
years  ago  occurred  to  the  writer,  that  in  this  me- 
thod there  were  many  defects :  firat,  the  separation 
intended  was  not  effectually  maintained— daring 
the  long  moonlight  nights  of  Novensber  and  De- 
cember the  ewes  got  back  to  their  accustomed 
baiff,  and  the  tups  mingled  in  the  flock; — secondlyi 
it  caused  a  great  additional  disturbance  to  the  flock| 
both  at  riding-  time,  and  at  the  subeequent  lambmg, 
cutting,  clipping,  and  speaning,  to  say  nothm^  of 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  fox,  eagle,  cat,  martiOf 
raven,  &c.,  all  of  which  couki  be  more  cheaply  fed 
in  some  other  way  than  on  tup  lambs ; — thirdly, 
in  the  course  of  his  observation  it  occurred  to  him 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  ewes  so  set  apart  in 
Ihe  several  hirsels  formed  no  proper  cross  to  the 
tup  employed  in  that  particular  hirsel,  but  possess- 
ed a  tendency  lo  the  same  defects,  and  to  the  same 
perfections  possibly  with  the  tups;  consequently, 
the  defects  on  both  sides  were  aggravated,  and 
the  very  perfections,  by  increasing  to  exeess,  be- 
came defects; — and,  lastly,  as  all  breeders  know  that 
animals  in  very  many  cases,  and  especially  where 
crossing  has  taken  place,  breed  back  not  to  the 
immediate  parents,  but  possibly  to  the  great-great- 
grand-dara  or  sire ;  it  must  follow  that,  without  » 
particular  genealogy  of  ttip  and  ewe,  the  object 
intended  to  be  effected  by  any  particular  union 
will  ol\en  turn  out  contrary  to  tne  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  master.  It  was  resolved  to  make 
a  careful  selection  from  the  eliie  of  particular  fk- 
milies  in  his  own  flock  ;  to  purchase,  at  whatever 
expense,  a  few  of  the  elite  of  certain  ancient  and 
well-bred  flocks  in  the  east  border;  to  form  them 
into  one  *' selected  hirsel"  for  the  breeding  of  tape; 
to  place  them  under  his  own  immediate  notice,  to 
e'.udy  the  particular  tendency  of  each  family  to- 
wards a  deficiency  or  excess  in  each  particular 
'^  point  1"  by  judicious  crosses  betwixt  the  varioua 
families  to  produce  stock  more  periect  than  either 
dam  or  sire  ;  and  through  this  stock  to  infuse  the 
best  border  blood  into  his  flocks.  The  experiment 
wrought  like  a  charm,  and  in  a  few  years  it  lifted 
up  the  reporters  stock  to  a  new  position,  both  at 
the  tup  shows,  and,  wh'ht  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
in  the  market  where  the  stock  and  wool  are  annu- 
ally sold. 

The  most  choice  lots  of  the  county  of  Suther- 
land wool  and  sheep  are  generally  sold  in  the 
<*  great  annual  market,"  held  at  Inverness,  in  the 
second  week  of  July.  At  this  market  farmer* 
assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  highlands ;  they 
are  met  by  wool-staplers  and  sheep-buyers  from 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  from  Yorkshire,  and 
transactions  to  a  very  great  amount  take  place 
without  show  of  stock  or  sample,  resting  entirely 
on  the  character  held  in  the  market  by  the  owner 
and  his  goods ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  one 
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hears  of  a  ditappoiDtment  occurring  to  buyer  or 
•BeUer.    The  market  is  advertiied  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,  and  the  business  ccnainly  might  be 
despatched  in  one  day  ;  but  gentlemen  who  find 
themselves  removed  for  a  time  from  residences 
which,  though  comlbrtable  and  beautiful,  are  yet 
solitary,  when  congregated  with  the  brethren  of 
their  profession,  under  agreeable  circumstances, 
can  seldom  be  induced  to  separate  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  "week.    The  weekly  steemers  be- 
twixt Inverness  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the 
daily  coaches  betwixt  the  same  city,  Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen,  and   Glasgow,  afibrd  such  lacilities, 
that  an  English  farmer,  by  embarking  at  Yar- 
mouth or  Sunderland  on  the  easi  coast,  or  at  Li- 
verpool on  the  west,  might  attend  this  market  at  the 
expense  of  one  fortnight's  absence  from  his  home. 
Jfccounts.—The  farm  accounts  are  kept  in  the 
most  simple  Porta  possible,  by  journal  and  ledger, 
checked  by  double  entry,  vouched  by  the  steward's 
reports  and  other  documents,  and  abbreviated  by 
five  waste-books.    The   waste- books,  consisting 
of  a  corn-book,  cash-book,  sheep-book,  time  bill- 
book,  and  memorandum  of  statements  with  work- 
people, are  carried  on  from  week  to  week  through- 
out the  year,  and  at  its  termination  the  whole 
posted  from  these  through  the  journal  into  the 
ledger,  which  is  shut  by  a  balance  account  on  the 
Ist  January  yearly.    Farmer's  books  are  not  such 
agreeable  conipanions  now,  as  they  were  belbre 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  nevertheless,  a  wise  man 
wdl  keep  them  correctly,  and  balance  them  punc- 
tually ;  recollecting  that  it  is  in  the  rout,  not  the 
fight,  that  the  carnage  takes  place,  and  that  that 
party  is  safest  which  shows  the  most  correct  front 
to  the  enemy.    When  a  farmer's  accounts  betray 
confusion  or  sloth,  his  servants  become  indifferent 
to  their  duty ;  faithful  servants  quit,  worse  men 
take  their  places,  and  pillage  begins.    A  rogue 
is  shy  to  engage  with  a  master  who  fiays  punctu- 
ally and  liberally,  with  a  professed  intention  fear- 
lessly to  send  a  thief  to  justice.    He  waits  for  a 
place  of  a  contrary  description,  and  there  he 
exercises  his  vocation. 

CktpiiaL — According  to  the  best  opinion  which 
the  reporter  can  form,  the  capital  necessary  to  en- 
able a  farmer  to  carry  on  business  in  Sutherland 
may  be  stated  at  about  four  pounds,  to  four  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  tillage  acre,  and  twenty  shillings 
for  each  sheep.  A  Scotch  farmer,  however,  under 
a  decent  landlord,  may  venture  farther  than 
would  be  safe  in  other  circumstances,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  landlord's  right  of  hypothec,  or  pre- 
ference established  by  Scotch  law  over  the  whole 
produce  of  the  farm  in  security  of  his  rent.  This 
right  of  preference  exists,  tacitly,  over  each  crop 
for  the  rent  of  that  crop,  and  over  all  slock  until 
three  months  after  the  last  conventional  term  of 
payment.  Suppose  a  tenant's  rent  payable,  by 
equal  portions,  at  Martinmas  1829,  and  Whitsun- 
tide 1830,  for  crop  and  year  1829.  At  Martinmas, 
marketlB  for  com,  and,  at  Whitsuntide,  markets 
for  stock,  are  ruinously  bad,  in  consequence  of  the 
glut  caused  at  these  seasons  by  the  distress  of  the 
English  farmer.  The  Scotch  landlord  knowing  the 
perfect  nature  of  hU  security  scruples  not,  in  such 
circumstances,  to  give  his  tenant  whatever  indul- 
gence is  necessary  for  the  fair  conversion  of  his 
produce  into  money.  The  difference  of  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales  of  his 
farm  in  an  important  one.    Neither  is  such  an  ex- 


ercise of  the  landlord's  right  attended  by  any  bad 
consequences  to  society  ;  diminishing,  in  the  first 
place,  the  glut  of  markets  at  term  time,  it  slackens 
at  another  season  the  gripe  of  the  fbrestaller,  and 
softens  the  monopoly  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  possessed  of;  secondly,  the  dealer  who  buys 
farm  produce,  knowing  perfectly  the  public  law  of 
the  land,  feels  himself  at  liberty,  belbre  settling 
whh  the  tenant,  to  say,  <*  I  presume  your  rent  is 
paid?"  The  answer  from  the  most  necessitous 
man  is,  ^Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not,  but  here  is  a  letter 
from  my  landlord  or  his  agent,  to  say  that  you 
may  pay  me  50/.  on  account,  and  for  the  balance, 
he  and  1  will  grant  a  receipt  in  full."  By  a  judi- 
cious exercise  of  this  right  of  hypothec  during  the 
late  difiicult  year«,  thousands  of  Scotch  farmera 


have  been  saved  from  ruin ;  and  men  are  now 
proisperously  conducting  the  operations  of  a  farm 
who,  in  other  circumstances,  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  pressure  of  those  times  which  have  over- 
whelmed so  many  of  their  brethren  in  the  south. 

Those  who  disapprove  of  the  right  of  hypothec 
say,  **  Let  the  tenant  find  personal  security  to  the 
landlord,  if  he  cannot  pay  on  term  day ;  or  let  the 
landlord  at  once  take  an  execution  for  his  rent.'^ 
But  it  is  submitted  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
recommend  the  substitution  of  an  execution  for 
the  existence  of  the  landlord's  tacit  right  of  hypo- 
thec ;  and  with  respect  to  security,  where  is  he  to 
find  it,  but  among  persons  in  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  his  own,  to  whom  and  with  whose  iriends 
he  must  join  in  obligations  of  the  same  nature? 
In  the  extent  and  uncertainty  of  his  engagements 
his  head  turns,  he  plunges  into  one  or  more  of  the 
fatal  circles  which  from  three  months  to  three 
months  revolve  round  the  banker's  counting-house; 
and  af\er  in^rea^ing  to  the  best  oC  his  ability,  the 
revenue  ilerived  from  the  '•'  Excise,"  and  thereby 
proving  the  "  prosperity"  of  the  country,  down  he 
comes. 

Poor, — Anoiher  instance  of  Scotch  feeling  the 
reporter  will  notice,  as  it  exist  among  a  dinerent 
class— the  cotter  or  agricultural  laborer — that  is, 
with  respect  to  poor-rates.  The  English,  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  people  in  the  world, 
have  established  them ;  and  yet  it  is  not  said  that 
they  are  any  where  so  established,  unattended  by  a 
considerable  degree  of  improvidence  and  dissipa- 
tion among  the  parties  in  behalf  of  whom  the  pro- 
vision is  made. 

On  the  demesnes  of  which  these  farms  are  a 
portion,  with  a  more  dense  population  than  ever 
existed  there  at  any  former  period  of  time*,  there 
are  no  tithes,  no  poor-rates,  and— no  drunkards,  or 
beffgers  ;  positively  few  or  none,  besides  the  Irish, 
and  the  few  squalid,  ruined  men  from  the  south, 
who  wander  occasionally  inlo  the  country.  Nay, 
one  meets  with  few  peasants'  sons,  of  this  diatrict, 
who  have  not,  from  such  slender  wages  as  this 
report  speaks  to,  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and, 
perhaps,  to  cast  up  an  account.  If  a  tolerable 
proficient,  away  he  goes  to  "  seek  his  fortune ;" 
and  the  proverb  says,  "  it  is  a  bare  moor  but  he 
will  find  a  cowe  t  upon  it."  Go  where  he  may, 
his  heart  is  with  his  father's  house;  and  if  he 
succeeds  in  life,  which  he  generally  does  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  "inmates"  there  are  the  better  for 
it.    The  first  feeling  of  a  Scotch  peasant  is  afiec- 


•Vide  census,  1811,  1821. 
t  Cowe,  a  bit  of  Lwither. 
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tioa  for  his  kindred ;  the  second  is  his  sense  of 
their  miUual  but  sole  dependence,  under  Provi- 
dence, on  industry  and  thrift,  to  save  them  from 
the  shame  of  beggary.  The  parent  wrestles  hard 
to  push  forward  some  part  of  his  family  by  dint  of 
education  :  the  child,  unknown  to  any. 

*  deposits  bis  sair  won  penny  fee. 
To  help  bis  parents  dear,  should  they  in  bardsbip  be.' 

fiy  reciprocal  good  offices,  by  joint  industry, 
sobriety,  and  produce,  they  get  on  wonderfully. 
In  sickness  they  apply  at  the  nearest  house  where 
any  medicine  or  comfort  is  likely  to  be  obtained  for 
their  friend  in  distress;  thev  seem  to  expect  it  as 
a  debt,  or  rather  a  loan,  due  from  one  Christian 
to  another :  but  for  the  least  drop  of  honey,  jelly, 
wine,  or  even  vinegar  obtained  there  is  a  visit  from 
the  patient,  as  soon  as  he  can  crawl  abroad,  with 
a  thousand  thanks,  and  a  fowl,  some  e^gs,  or  the 
like  5  which  how  to  refuse  or  to  pay  lor  without 
offence  it  requires  some  tact  to  discover. 

On  entering  the  habitation  of  the  cotter,  his  fare 
is  found  to  be  very  simple.  In  summer,  oatmeal 
porridge  with  milk  fur  breakfast,  potatoes  for 
dinner,  and  bread  and  milk  or  something  similar 
for  supper.  In  winter,  porridge,  with  perhaps  a 
little  bit  of  butter  or  some  treacle,  to  breakfast; 
potatoca  mashed,  cut  into  slices,  and  done  on  the 
gridiroiii  and  eaten  with  a  very  little  fish,  pork,  or 
a  bit  of  cheese  to  dinner,  and  gruel  with  a  few 
potatoes  ar  a  bit  of  oaten  or  barley  bread  to  supper. 
His  abstinence  is  nearly  complete  from  tea,  coffee, 
suffar,  candles,  soap,  ale,  parliament  whisky,  * 
ana  every  taxed  commodity,  except  tobacco;  and 
the  nature  of  the  climate  has  rendered  it  one  of  the 
neceflsaries  of  his  life. 

To  a  greater  share  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the 
agricultural  working  man  and  his  family  may, 
doubtless,  be  admitted,  and  are  so  daily  ;  but  pru- 
dence and  care  and  moral  conduct  continue,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  long  continue,  to  characterize  this 
simple,  industrious,  and  virtuous  class  of  men. 

Patrick  Sbllar. 

Mormth^  ^ih  January ^  1831. 


A  GKVBRAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  APPARA- 
TUS FOR  CARRYING  INTO  EFFECT  THE 
FORCING  SYTiTEM  OF  VENTILATING  CO- 
COONERIES,  INVENTED   RY   d'aRCET. 

[Several  years  have  passed  since  we  met  with 
some  general  notices,  in  a  French  periodical,  of  M. 
D'Arcet's  plan  of  ventilation  for  cocooneries,  and 
of  its  admirable  success  in  the  practice  of  M. 
Camille  fieauvais,  in  the  very  unfavorable  climate 
of  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  One  of  these  articles  was 
published  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister. But  still  nothing  was  stated  of  particulars. 
We  attempted  to  procure  the  full  plan,  as  first 
published,  from  France;  but,  l:ke  many  other 
soeh  efforts,  in  vain.  At  last,  it  has  been  obtained 
for,  and  published  in,  the  '  Silk  Grower,'  and  we 
hasten  to  lay  the  article  before  our  readers.  The 
successful  and  interesting  results  of  the  eariiest 

*  Within  these  few  years,  illicit  distillation  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared,  and  the  character  of  those 
that  dealt  in  it  has  proportionally  improved. 


experiment  on  this  plan  (though  very  imperfectly 
executed,)  by  Messrs.  Cheneys,  were  published 
in  our  No.  12,  of  the  last  volume. 

Highly  as  we  estimate  the  value  of  this  <<  arti- 
ficial  system,"  which  subjects,  almost  entirely,  the 
weather  and  atmosphere  to  the  control  of  man, 
and  though  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
cheaper  and  better  mode  in  regular  establishments 
on  a  great  scale  of  operations,  yet  we  by  no  means 
recommend  it  for  any  other.  The  natural  tem- 
perature and  ordinary  seasons  of  Virginia  are  suf^ 
ficiently  good  for  a  high  degree  of  success  and 
profit  in  silk-culture ;  and  in  feeding-rooms  of  mo- 
derate size,  where  sufficient  space  and  change  of 
air  are  secured,  nothing  more  than  the  natural  air 
and  temperature  is  essential,  though  doubtless  a 
little  fire  in  cool  and  damp  spells  would  be  eco- 
nomical, as  well  as  very  beneficial  to  the  vigor  of 
the  worms.  But  though  no  expensive  fixtures  or 
scientific  processes  and  rules  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cess, and  still  less  for  beginners,  it  will  not  be  less 
interesting  to  know  what  art  and  science  have 
done,  and  can  do,  in  overcoming  every  natural  de- 
fect of  climate,  and  source  of  disease  and  loss  in 
the  feeding  insects. — Ed,  F.  R.] 

From  Uie  American  Silk  Grower. 

[The  system  of  rearing  silk-worms,  recently 
matured  m  France  by  Beauvais  and  D'Arcet, 
shows  the  devices  to  which  the  cUmate  of  that 
country  makes  it  necessary  to  resort  in  order  to 
insure  success.  In  publishing  the  description  of 
it,  we  think  it  proper  to  state  that  we  do  not,  by 
any  means,  consider  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments described,  required  in  our  superior  climate. 
A  perustd  of  the  details  may,  however,  afford 
some  valuable  suff^estions  to  those  possessing  co- 
cooneries or  intending  to  erect  them.  Silk-worms 
undoubtedly  succeed  best  when  kept  at  a  uniform 
and  pretty  hijh  temperature,  say  about  74**  Fah- 
renheit, and  times  occur,  even  in  our  climate,  ivhen 
the  natural  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  of 
mornings  and  evenings,  falls  lower  than  is  desira- 
ble. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  have  some  convenient  mode  of  diffus- 
ing heat  through  the  cocoonery,  for  which  purpose 
a  furnace  and  air-chamber  may  be  established  in 
the  basement  or  cellar  beneath,  either  directly  in 
the  middle,  or  at  one  side  or  end  with  flues  con- 
ducted under  the  floor,  in  which  apertures  may  be 
made  at  suitable  distances  to  let  the  warm  air  into 
the  apartment.  This  may  be  efl'ected  without  re- 
course to  that  multitude  of  holes  recommended  by 
D'Arcet,  the  sizes  of  which  are  regulated  upon 
mathematical  principles.  Jn  an  apartment  25  or 
30  feet  long,  eight  or  ten  holes,  of  moderate  size, 
may  suffice.  Instead  of  holes  and  flues  above  to 
lead  off  the  air  into  a  chimney,  we  would  allow 
the  warm  air  to  rise,  as  it  naturally  will,  into  the 
garret,  and  then  escape  through  apertures  or  ven- 
tilators in  the  roof.  We  prefer  cocooneries  one 
story  high. — £d,  Jm,  Silk  Groxcer.] 

The  great  profits  afforded  by  the  silk  culture  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  had  led  to  repeated  attempts  to  intra* 
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duce  ihis  branch  of  agriculture  into  the  northern 
and  central  departments.  These  trials  were  con- 
tinued through  a  long  succession  of^ears,  but  ge- 
nerally proved  un8ucce^8lul.  Recently,  however, 
Camille  fieauvais,  either  I'rom  possessing  more 
perseverance  than  his  predecessord,  or  being  more 
capable  of  Ibrming  a  just  appreciation  of  the  influ- 
ences of  climate,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  important 
improvementa  introduced  b^  him  have  powerlully 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, and  are  therefore  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  silk  culture. 

To  remedy  the  defects  of  climate  upon  silk- 
worms, protect  them  from  the  ordinary  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  place  them  under  at- 
mospheric conditions  most  favorable  to  their  health 
and  developement,  were  the  first  objects  of  his 
researches.  In  pursuit  of  these  ends  he  applied 
to  Claude  l>umont,  who  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  regulating  the  entrance  and  escape  of 
air  into  the  cocoonery.  Peclat  soon  aAerwards 
suggested  modifications  which  were  of  great  ad- 
vantage, and,  finally,  he  had  the  happiness  to  find 
a  new  aseistaot  in  JD' Arcet,  who,  applying  science 
to  observation,  succeeded  in  maturing  a  complete 
plan  of  a  aalubrioua  cocoonery,  by  means  of  which 
the  proper  degrees  of  ventilationf  temperature  and 
moisture,  necessary  to  insure  successful  rearing 
can  always  be  obtained. 

The  magnanery,  or  cocoonery,  described  by 
D' Arcet,  in  which  this  ingenious  system  is  carried 
into  effect,  is  at  Villemonble  near  Paris,  and  was 
erected  by  the  government  architect,  Destailleurs, 
for  JDe  Griroaudet.  It  has  two  wings,  both  uni- 
jbrm,  and  each  about  150  feet  long  by  50  wide. 
The  lower  or  basement  story  is  appropriated  as  a 


filature  or  reeling  apartment,  and  place  for  drying 
leaves.  It  has  pillars  along  the  centre  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  floor  above ;  at  one  end  of  this  apart- 
ment, and  through  its  whole  width,  a  portion  is 
cut  ofi*  (lee  fig.  3)  serving  as  a  chamber  for  warm 
or  cool  air,  and  from  this  the  ventilation  of  the 
whole  cocoonery  is  effected.  The  air  chamber  is 
supplied  with  a  furnace  (4)  the  flue  of  which  ter- 
minates in  the  main  chimney  (21.) 

It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  basement  that  the 
heating  and  cooling,  together  with  the  general 
means  of  ventilation  are  eflected.  The  remainder 
of  the  story  (M)  is  appropriated  to  the  drying  of 
leaves  when  these  have  been  gathered  in  a  moist 
state,  and  for  reeling  cocoons  according  to  the  me- 
thod of  Grensoul,  after  the  completion  of  the  ^sding. 

The  apartment  (O)  immediately  above  the 
basement  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  rearing  of 
worms.  It  has  four  flues,  or  conductors,  made  of 
wood  running  under  the  floor  lengthwise,  (the 
commencement  of  which  are  seen  at  plates  1,  2, 
Qg,  14.)  Through  these  the  air,  aHer  being  pro- 
periy  warmed  or  cooled,  in  the  air  chamber,  (S)  is 
conducted  into  the  cocoonery.  Above  these  flues 
are  placed  the  hurdles  (8.)  The  apertures  (15) 
through  which  the  air  passes  into  the  cocoonery 
are  of  unequal  size,  each  flue  has  sixty,  of  whicn 
the  first  that  receives  the  air  is  only  about  an  inch 
square,  the  size  of  the  others  increasing  in  arith- 
metical proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  air- 
chamber.  The  sum  of  the  superficies  of  the  sixty 
holes,  amounts  to  0,198  of  a  square  metre,  (the 
square  metre  being  equal  to  1,196  square  yards.) 

The  vitiated  air  of  the  cocoonery  is  drawn  off 
by  means  of  (bur  flues  (plate  2,  fi^.  20)  placed 
above,  with  apertures  (19)  opening  into  them.  In 
lb  rm  and  arrangement  these  flues  and  apertures 
correspond  with  those  below  lor  introducing  the  air. 


PLATE  I.— END  VIEW. 
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Tbe  upper  flue*  are  made  to  unite  into  one  box, 


(33)  and  ila  size,  ai  well  as  thai  of  im  opening 
bio  ihfl  chimiwy  (.23,)  ii  five  times  f;reaier  than 
that  of  cither  of  ihe  flues. 

Tbe  air  Troni  Ihe  cocooneiy  may  be  conducted 
at  pleasure eiiber  immediately  into  1  lie  roniu  cbim- 
ney  (21)  or  by  way  of  the  veutilaiinp  wheel  into 
the  ^rreL  By  cloain);  the  renisier  (23)  and  thus 
cutting  olf  ibe  direct  communicaiioa  with  ihe 
cbimney,  the  veatilatiog  wheel  ii  made  to  draw  Ihe 
^  (hHU  tbe  cocoonery  and  force  it  ouiaide  through 


aperture^in  the  garret  with  greater  or  less  rapidiiy. 

""--     '■'- in  ventilating  chimney  (21) 

ble  the  capacity  of  the  bur 


The  size  of  ihi 
should  he  equal 

Biie^.  Ventilating  Hues  may,  ifnecesMry,  be  con- 
structed upon  economical  principles,  Ibe  cracks  in 
the  wood  being  closed  by  meara  of  coarse  paper 
or  cloih  coaled  with  glue.  In  eoneiruciing  a  new 
cocoonery,  the  flues  may  be  advantageously  es- 
tablished in  the  spnce  between  the  Qoor  and  ceiling. 

At  Ihe  bottom  of  the  main  chimney  there  is  a 
furnace  (fmimiau  d'apptl)  (25)  specially  appro- 
priated lo  the  purpose  of  creating  anil  inereas- 
mg  Ihe  draught.     The   pipe  (5)  from   ihis  ia 
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conducted  into  one  leading  from  the  furnace  con- 
Btructed  (or  beating  the  air-chamber,  the  draught 
furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  and  ven- 
tilating wheel  above,  both  operate  to  the  same 
end,  namely,  that  of  always  producing  the  proper 
degree  of  ventilation  in  the  cocoonery.  In  cases 
where  the  external  air  is  too  warm  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cool  it  down  b^  means  of  ice,  or 
otherwise,  before  introducing  it  into  the  apartment 
containing  the  silk-worms,  the  ventilating  wheel 
may  be  brought  into  action. 

In  his  general  considerations  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  for  artificial  ventilation  in  cocooneries, 
D'Arcet  observes; — If  there  be  an  established 
principle  in  Hygiene,  it  is  above  all  others  that 
which  makes  the  breatiiing  of  fresh  air  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  good  health  in  animals  of 
every  description.  Intelligent  persons  are  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  upon  this  point.  The  sub- 
ject therefore  ne^s  no  farther  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  main  principle,  and  its  applicability  to  co- 
cooneries. The  only  remaining  question  is  as  to 
the  choice  of  means  best  calculated  to  effect  the 
proper  ventilation  in  such  establishments. 

Upon  reading  what  has  been  published  upon  the 
subject  of  rearing  silk-worms  in  China,  we  find  that 
from  the  earliest  periods  the  Chinese  have  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  preserving  the  greatest  pu- 
rity in  the  air  of  their  cocooneries.  We  are,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  means  they 
adopted  for  this  purpose  were  very  imperfect.  To 
renew  the  air  of  a  cocoonery  by  opening  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  its  windows  and  doors,  shows  the 
infancy  of  the  art.  its  effects  are  to  renew  the  air 
unequally ;  to  produce  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature with  irregular  currents,  annoyinjo^  to  the 
worms  nearest  the  openings,  and  insufficient  for 
those  situated  farthest  from  the  doors  and  windows 
as  well  as  in  the  corners  of  the  apartment. 

The  deficiency  of  scientific  knowledge  in  China, 
its  immense  population  and  the  low  price  of  labor 
in  the  country,  are  circumstances  which  afford  an 
explanation  of  the  imperfection  which  exists  in  the 
means  employed  for  the  ventilation  of  cocooneries, 
and  the  success  of  their  rearing.  But  this  success 
is  only  to  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  time  and 
attention.  In  France  we  may  and  we  should  do 
better. 

Whilst  engaged  in  applying^  means  for  the  re- 
storation of  health  to  cocooneries  that  had  been 
long  in  use,  I  ascertained  how  very  rapidly  the  air 
became  vitiated  in  those  apartments  where  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia  formed  and  accumulated.  1 
therelbre  saw  the  great  necessity  of  contriving  the 
means  by  which  a  regular  and  active  ventilation 
might  be  effected,  and  the  air  constantly  maintain- 
ed in  a  healthy  condition.  The  system  of  ventila- 
tion which  I  have  described  in  my  memoir  upon 
healthy  cocooneries,  has  appeared  to  me  the  most 
convenient  for  adoption,  because  it  spreads  the 
current  of  air  through  the  apartment  evenly  and 
slowly ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  simple  and  economi- 
cal, easy  of  application,  admitting  of  every  de- 
gree of  quickness  in  the  current  of  air,  and,  when 
necessary,  of  an  instantaneous  check.  The  plan 
has  been  in  use  for  three  years,  and  has  perfectly 
answered  my  expectations.  The  extensive  cor- 
respondence which  1  have  kept  up  in  relation  to 
the  subject  has  afforded  the  most  positive  evi- 
dences, that  the  system,  even  when  imperfectly  ap- 
plied, has  been  productive  of  the  most  happy  results. 


Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  plan  of  ar- 
tificial or  forced  ventilation,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, must  be  attended  with  injurious  effects 
u|>on  the  health  of  silk-worms  in  consequence  of  its 
too  great  violence.  But  this  charge  is  wholly 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  three  years,  du- 
ring which  time,  in  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  subject,  not  one  objection  has 
been  made  against  the  too  great  rapidity  of  the 
current  of  air  m  the  salubrious  cocooneries  erected 
according  to  my  plan.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  questioned,  especially  by  the  silk  culturists  of 
the  south,  upon  the  propriety  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  ventilating  apparatus,  a  thing  most 
readily  accomplished  wherever  it  may  be  required; 
since  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  height  of  the 
main  chimney,  increase  the  size  and  velocity  of 
the  ventilating  wheel,  and  employ  the  means  of 
ventilation  with  more  or  less  force,  according  to 
the  atmospheric  conditions  which  may  exist. 

The  Ibrcmg  system  of  ventilation  applied  to  co- 
cooneries has  tor  its  principal  object  the  withdrawal 
of  vitiated  air  from  apartments,  and  the  gradual 
substitution  of  pure  air.  But  its  advantages  are 
not  limited  to  preserving  the  health  of  the  silk-' 
worms  and  persons  employed  in  the  cocoonery. 

It  is  recognized  as  a  principle,  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  actual  experience,  that  it  is 
easier  to  raise  than  to  cool  down  the  temperature  of 
the  ventilating  current.  In  some  situations  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  of  the  air,  in  order  to  effect 
the  most  proper  ventilation  in  cocooneries,  and 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  product  from  the  rear* 
ing.  Now  the  foregoing  system  of  \eniilation 
offers  the  most  convenient  means  of  efiecting  this 
object,  in  the  following  manner. 

When  the  ventilating  current  introduced  into  an 
apartment  is  not  saturated  with  watery  vapor,  it  is 
evident  that  its  temperature  will  be  lowered  by 
coming  into  contact  with  wet  or  moist  bodies. 
When,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cool 
down  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  when  this 
must  be  done  without  the  use  of  ice,  it  may  be 
conveniently  eflected  by  sprinkling  water  in  the  air 
chamber,  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  cocoonery,  or 
by  suspending  in  this  wetcloihs.  I  will  not  far- 
ther dwell  upon  the  employment  of  these  means 
of  which  I  have  said  so  much  in  my  memoir. 
But  I  will  observe  that  silk- worms  transpiring 
freely,  and,  together  with  the  fresh  leaves,  being 
exposed  on  all  sides  to  a  current  air,  must  neces- 
sarily have  their  temperature  reduced  below  that 
of  the  surrounding  air,  a  proper  regulation  of 
which  cannot  help  t>eing  advantageous  under  the 
circumstances  referred  to.  As  to  those  persons 
employed  in  the  cocoonery,  and  whose  natural 
temperature  is  fixed  above  that  of  the  air,  the  cur- 
rent refreshes  them  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
does  out  of  doors,  on  which  account  it  will  be 
equally  beneficial  to  them  as  to  the  silk-worms. 
An  application  of  these  observations  will  tend 
greatly  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  preced- 
ing remarks. 

Supposing  that  we  had  to  superintend  a  rearing 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  that  the  air  was  to  get 
into  the  calm  and  sultiy  condition  which  they  term 
in  those  countries  touffe.  In  this  case  if  the 
cocoonery  was  not  well  ventilated  there  would  be 
no  means  of  checking  the  progreFs  of  infection  aad 
preventing  the  death  of  the  silk-worms  in  the 
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aparfment.  If,  on  (he  contrary,  the  rearing  was 
carried  on  in  a  cocoonery  lo  which  the  Bystem  of 
CHlificiai  ventilation  was  properly  adapted,  the 
«vile  might  be  readily  remedied  in  the  following 
manner: 

According  to  the  observations  of  H.  Bourdon, 
the  air  which  has  become  ioxiffe^  has  a  high  tem- 
perature, is  stagnant  and  almost  saturated  with 
moisture.  To  restore  the  air  to  a  healthy  condi- 
tion it  is  necessary  either  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
watery  vapor  which  it  contains,  by  lowering  the 
temperature  and  producing  a  current,  or  otherwise 
by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  a 
liille  higher  and  giving  the  necessary  activity  to 
the  ventilation. 

In  preparing  my  memoir  upon  healthy  cocoon- 
eries 1  had   introduced  a  chapter  describing  the 
ineaDs  adopted  to  give  the  current  of  air  at  all 
times  the  proper  degree  oC  moisture.    But  the  fear 
of  complicating  the  apparatus  beyond  what  was 
essentially  necessary,  induced  me  to  suppress  this 
chapter.    In  the  healthy  cocooneries  at   present 
established,  there  are,   therefore,  no  contrivances 
introduced  for  directly  removing  any  excess  of 
moisture  from  the  circulating  air.    On  tite  other 
hand,  as  neither  the  use  of  ice  or  the  evaporation 
of  water  has  been  generally  adopted,  the  means 
left  for  reducing;  the  temperature  of  the  current  of 
air,  are  extremely  inefficient.     Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  therelbre  necessary,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  sad  efl'ects  of  the  iouffe,  to  a- 
bandon  the  means  first  poibted  out,   and  have 
rcc(»urse  lo  those  above  described.    Conformably 
to  this,  the  temperature  of  the  ventilating  current 
oiust  be  raised  some  degrees  to  render  it  capable 
of  evaporaiing  an  additional  quantity  of  water 
and  to  increase  the  ventitatien,  to  avoid  the  accu- 
mulation o^  vitiated  air,  as  well  as  to   revive  the 
silk- worms  and  the  leaves  upon  which  they  rest. 
By  operating  in  this  way,  the  desired  objects,  may 
probably  be  attained,  and  the  inconvenience  avoid- 
ed of  being  obliged  to   muUiply  the  number  of 
feedings  in  proportion  to  the  increased  temperature 
given  to  the  ventilating  current,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  tovffe.    As  to  the  pcr- 
•ons  employed  in  the  cocoonery,  it  is  evident  that 
they  would  experience  less  inconvenience  from 
warm  air  circulating  in  a  brisk  current,  than  they 
would  from  the  iouffe  out  of  doors,  where  the  air, 
though  not  quite  so  warm  would  be  stagnant  and 
saturated  with  watery  vapor. 

By  way  of  recapitulation,  I  will  observe,  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  means  recommended  for  the  establish- 
ment of  healthy  cocooneries,  have  as  yet  been  at- 
tained. 

The  moans  of  cooling  the  ventilating  current 
have  been  either  neglected,  or  very  imperfectly 
employed.  The  apparatus  capable  of  carrying  on 
(he  forcing  system  of  ventilation  in  the  north  of 
France,  has,  in  the  south,  proved  insufficient  for 
the  purpose.  The  power  of  the  apparatus  must, 
therefore,  be  increased  in  warm  countries,  and,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  do  this. 

No  direct  means  have  as  yet  been  used  to  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  watery  vapor  contained  in 
the  air  when  this  becomes  saturated.  But  every 
thing  is  ready  to  effect  this  object,  if  longer  expe- 
rience should  show  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary. 

As  to  the  plan  of  raising  ihft  heat  of  the  too 
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humid  air,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more 
salubrious  by  rendering  it  capable  of  taking  up  a 
fresh  quantity  of  moisture,  it  also  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficuhiesjinseparable 
from  the  adoption  of  a  new  process,  in  so  many 
places  and  under  such  different  circumstances,  the 
very  advantageous  result  obtained  in  well  con- 
structed healthy  cocooneries,  have  given  them  a 
start  and  a  progress  which  there  is  oo  danger  of 
seeing  arrested. 

[The  following  additional  remailcs  of  M.  D'Ar- 
cet  are  taken  from  the  same  publication.] 

Since  the  publication  of  my  first  memoir  upon 
the  construction  of  healthy  cocooneries,  I  have 
been  charged  with  proposing  the  employment  of 
plans  too  complex  and  expensive.    1  can  readily 
believe  that  the  apparatus  which  I  have  described 
will  not  be  generally  adopted  without  some  oppo- 
sition, and  that  to  the  objections  already  raised 
others  will  be  added«    But  the  success  obtained  in 
18^,  in  Oamille  Beauvais'  cocoonery,  and  the 
conviction  that  an  old  manufacturer,  like  myself, 
would  propose  no  new  process,  which,  when  faith- 
fully tried,  would  not  be  found  both  practicable  and 
convenient,  encourages  me  to  look  for  ultimate 
success.  Beside^  when  we  consider  that  the  taste 
for  agriculture  is  spreading  among  the  wealthy 
classes,  that  large  capitals  are  already  devoted  to 
the  developemenl  of  every  branch  of  rural  industry, 
and  that  the  sciences  are  put  in  requisition  to  favor 
this  happy  impulse,  are  we  not  warranted  in  be- 
lieving that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  and 
should  make  every  effort  to  raise  the  silk  culture 
above  that  slate  of  infancy  in  which  it  has  been  lefl 
since  its  introduction  into  Europe?  1  mayot)serve 
that  the  object  under  consideration  is  not  merely' 
the  production,  at  considerable  expense,  of  an  arti- 
cle of  merchandise,  commanding  a  low  price,  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  case  is  entirely  different 
firom  what  we  observe  in  most  branches  of  produc- 
tive industry.     A  well  arranged  cocoonery  costs 
but  little  more  than  one  of  the  kind  usually  put  up. 
More  attention  is  certainly  required  for  its  arrange- 
ment ;  but  at  the  present  day,  when  the  march  of 
improvement  has  made  such  rapid  strides,  this 
difficulty  could  only  exist  among  those  who  had 
not  kept  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.    As  to  the 
increase  in  the  expenses  of  daily  attendance  dur- 
ing the  rearing,  can  any  oi>e  seriously  raise  this  as 
an  objection,  who  takes  into  consideration   the 
great  increase  of  the  product  both  as  to  quantity 
and  value?    A  negative  answer  will  certainly  be 
^iven  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cocooneries  of 
Europe,  as  ordinnrily  constructed  and  managed, 
yield  on  an  average  only  fifly  pounds  of  cocoons 
for  each  ounce  of  eggs,  and  that  in  an  establish- 
ment well  constructed  and  managed,  the  product 
should  be  at  leapt  threefold ;  that  the  average  price 
of  the  reeled  silk  is  60  fi'ancs  per  kilogramme; — 
(about  six  dollars  per  pound,)  and  lastly,   that 
France  has  now  to  import  annually  more  than  40 
millions  of  francs^  worth  of  silk,  which  she  might 
easily  raise,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  command  a 
ready  market  in  England,  Russia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  demand  for  silk 
stuffs  is  greatly  increasing  without  the  power  of 
paising  the  raw  material.    These  important  con- 
siderations will,  I  tfust,  put  an  end  to  thechargef 
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which  have  been  brought  ajzaiDst  me,  and  I  hope 
that  the  large  propriecors  will  look  upon  the  culture 
of  silk  as  strictly  connected  with  the  manulaciur- 
iug  interests;  that  they  will  devote  to  it  theiF 
capital  and  attention,  and  uniting  in  their  efforts 
finally  succeed  in  dtseogaffing  this  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry  from  the  swaddlingcloths,  in 
which  it  has  so  Ipng  t>een  invested,  and  placing  it 
upon  the  same  high  footing  recently  attained  by 
the  manufactures  of  soda,  ^et  sugar,  acids,  and 
many  other  articles,  the  production  o(  which  che- 
mistry has  so  rapidly  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that,  hall*  a  century  ago,' would  have  been 
regarded  as  chimerical. 


EXPENSES  AW  PROCEEDS  OF  CBOPS. 

From  tbe  Farroen'  Cabinet. 

In  my  former  communication  I  gave  a  concise 
account  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  farm.  1  will 
now  proceed  to  do  the  same  with  some  of  the 
minor  ones,  or  such  as  do  not  enter  into  the  regu- 
lar rotation :  and  commence  with —        • 

Broom  com, — 1  acre  gravelly  loam.  Ploughed 
May  10th,  then  rolled  and  well  harrowed,  struck 
out  the  rows  quite  shallow,  about  four  feet  apart — 
put  in  four  quarts  seed  with  a  drill,  and  ran  over  it 
with  a  light  harrow  to  cover  it  well :  Dressed  it 
with  the  cuhlvat'or  on  the  14lh,  and  again  on  the 
19th  June;  finished  tending  it  on  the  30th,by  throw- 
ing a  light  furrow  to  the  com,  and  passing  the 
cultivator  aller  the  plough  once  in  a  row — bent  it 
several  times  during  August,  to  prevent  the  heads 
from  spreading  and  becoming  ill  shaped.  Cut 
the  whisks  and  secured  them  in  the  bam  in  October, 
afterwards  cut  the  stalks  and  hauled  ihem  into  the 

Cd  as  litter;  if  the  com  had  been  cut  eariier,  per- 
8  these  might  been  worth  preserving  as  Ibdder. 

Broom  Com, 

Dr. 

To  plough  half  a  day;,        -        -        -  $100 

To  narrowing  three  times,          -        -  -     50 

To  drilling  and  seed, 25 

To  tending, 2  00 

To  gathering, 3  25 

To  making  into  brooms,     -        -        -  6  00 

$13  00 

Cr. 

By  16  dozen  brooms,  at  2$,50  per  dozen,    $40  00 
Deduct  expenses,         -        -        -        13  00 

Balance,         -        -        -        -        27  00 

Potatoes. — ^Three-fourths  of  an  acre,  gravelly 
loam,  in  corn  the  year  previous.  Hauled  on 
twenty  ox  cart  loads  stable  manure,  and  spread  it 
evenly ;  ploughed  it  in  the  2l6t  of  May,  dropping 
the  cuttings  at  a  distance  of  nine  inches  apart,  into 
every  third  furrow,  then  rolled  the  whole,  har- 
rowed them  ten  days  aAer  with  the  common  har- 
row ;  ran  the  cultivator  through  them  on  16th  and 
80th  of  June ;  gave  them  the  last  dressing  with  the 
plough  on  the  7ih  July.  Gathered  them  the 
first  week  of  November.  Tbe  method  practised 
was,  to  run  a  furrow  directljr  along  the  row  with 
ft  plough,  followed  by  the  pickers,  then  pass  the 
iDultivator  over  it,  and  lastly,  the  common  harrp\y 


two  or  three  times — the  pickers  getting  all  that  ap- 
pear  at  each  going  over ;  if  careful,  but  few  will  be 
missed  in  this  way,  and  it  is  much  more  exnedi^ 
lious  than  digging  them  with  hand  rakes.  Ii  re- 
quired six  bushels  large  seed  potatoes,  cut  into 
pieces  of  one  eye  each,  some  time  before  planting, 
to  alk>w  them  to  dry.  They  should  have  been 
housed  earlier  in  the  season. 

Pokaioes. 
Dr. 

To  hauling  manure  one  day,      -        -  $3  00 

To  twenty  loads  manure,  at  $1  per  load,  20  00 

To  ploughing  and  planting,        -        -  3  00 

To  six  bushels  seed,  at  50  cts.  a  bushel,  3  00 

To  tending, 1  00 

To  gathenng, 2  00 


Cr. 

By  fifly  bushels  potatoes,  at  80  cents  per 
bushel,    ------ 

Deduct  expensep,         -      -        . 

fialance,  -        -      -        . 


$32  00 


$40  00 
32  00 

$  8  00 


Ruia  bagas, — One  aere  clay  loam,  in  com  the 
year  previous.  Hauled  on  twenty  ox  cart  loads 
of  bam  yard  manure,  spread  it  evenly,  ploughed 
it  under,  and  harrowed  the  ground  we'll  about  the 
middle  of  June.  Let  it  lay  until  the  middle  of 
July,  then  threw  it  into  ridges  two  feel  and  a  half 
apart ;  put  ten  loads  of  compost  in  the  trenches 
and  covered  it  by  splitting  the  ridges,  and  throw- 
ing a  furrow  on  to  it  on  each  side,  then  rolled  it  and 
drilled  in  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  seed.  Owing 
to  the  dry  weather  they  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance for  more  than  three  weeks  af\er  the  seed  was 
deposited  in  the  gmund.  The  tending  of  this 
crop  was  not  kept  account  of  regularly. 

Ruta  Bagas. 
Dr. 

To  twenty  loads  manure,  at  $1  per  load, 
To  ten  loads  compost. 
To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  day. 
To  hauling  and  spreading  manure. 
To  putting  in  and  seed,      -        -        - 
To  tending  and  pulling,  say 


Cr. 

By  200  bushels  Ruta  Bagas,  at  30  cts. 
per  bushel,    -        -        ^        -        - 
Deduct  expenses,       -        -        - 


$16  00 

Beets. — One-fourth  of  an  acre  sandy  loam,  in 
corn  the  previous  year.  May  the  18ih,  hauled 
on  four  loads  of  bam  yard  manure, — spread  it 
evenly  and  ploughed  it  under  deeply  and  harrowed 
the  piece  well;  then  threw  it  into  twenty  inch  ridges 
— put  two  loads  of  short  well  rotted  manure  in  the 
trenches,  and  ridged  over  it  again,  smoothed  and 
levelled  the  ridtres  with  a  rake,  and  dibbled  in  the 
seed  by  hand,  five  inches  apart.  Hoed  them  on 
the  11th  and  19th  of  June ;  on  the  25th,  immedi- 
ately after  a  rain,  thinned  them  to  ten  inches  apart, 
filling  up  vacancies  with  plants  taken  from  where 


$20  00 
10  00 

2  00 

3  50 
350 
5  00 

$44  00 

$60  00 
44  00 
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f  hey  were  too  (hick ;  hoed  them  the  last  time  on 
the  13th  July.  Pulled  them  early  in  November. 
The  rows  were  too  contiguous,  attempted  once  to 
dress  the  patch  with  the  plough  and  cultivator, 
but  gave  it  up  as  poor  business.  Thirty  inches 
between  the  rows,  would  have  allowed  of  their 
beinii^  dressed  by  horse,  instead  of  manual  power, 
and  then  perhaps  they  would  not  have  suffered  as 
they  did,  from  want  of  the  soil  around  them  being 
kept  open  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  were  about  thirty  bushels  of  beets,  the 
tops  were  used  through  the  growing  season  as  food 
for  pigs. 


CRA1CBBRRIB8. 

From  ttae  ColtiTfttor. 

These  excellent  lierries  are  gathered  in  abun- 
dance in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Norfolk. 
We  believe  iheyare  more  plenty  here  than  in 
any  part  of  the  commonwealth.  We  can  hardly 
say  they  are  cultivated,  for  they  are  the  spontane- 
ous growth  of  many  of  our  poorest,  wet  meadows. 
Siiil  we  have  no  doubt  they  mav  be  improved  in 
size  and  multiplied  in  quantity  ny  giving  them  a 
little  attention. 

In  Concord,  Lexington,  Carlisle  and  other  towns 
in  Middlesex,  these  berries  are  gathered  by  means 
of  a  very  simple  and  cheap  rake,  in  which  they  are 
held  until  emptied  into  the  basket  which  is  car- 
ried Sor  the  purpose.  And  we  have  been  told  by 
some  of  the  trustees  of  the  Middlesex  Society,  at 
one  of  our  meetings,  that  60  bushels  of  cranberries 
had  been  gathered  by  one  man  in  a  single  day. 

The  vines  of  the  cranberry  are  not  injured  by 
raking,  but  are  rather  improved  by  the  process,  and 
when  they  have  been  raked  for  several  years  in 
successioBi  the  cranberries  may  be  gathered  with 
greater  ease  than  at  first 

These  meadows  should  be  flowed  during  the 
wiotei%  and  the  water  need  not  to  be  drawn  off 
ODtil  May.  The  precise  time  for  drawing  it  off 
bas  not  yet  been  settled,  and  we  solicit  communi- 
cations on  the  subject. 

The  berry  is  a  quite  wholesome  fruit  and  grateful 
to  the  taste.  And  when  apples  are  scarce  the 
price  it  commands  in  the  market  will  well  repay 
the  farmer  lor  a  little  attention  to  his  cranberry 
meadow.  Indeed  some  farmers  who  are  skilled  in 
the  art  of  gathering  think  these  meadows  the  most 
profitable  lands  they  possess. 


0«  THE  CULTVRB  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  MAN- 
GEL WURZBL. 

From  the  Edlnboiili  Fanners'  Magasiae. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinions  as  to  the  utility  of  raising  the  root  called 
manflel  wurzel,  or  what  was  some  years  ago 
called  the  root  of  scarcity ;  it  is  a  coarse  variety  of 
the  beet  root,  well  known  to  every  gardener. 

In  order  to  ascertain  its  value  as  (bod  for  cattle, 
I  raised,  in  the^ears  1790,  1791,  and  1792,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  it,  which  I  found  it  very  easy 
%o  do,  as  it  grows  to  a  great  bulk  in  all  grounds 
that  are  of  a  deep  earth,  although  of  indifferent 
texture  or  quality.  I  had  also  a  quantity  of  cab- 
bages, of  the  large  coarse  Yorkshire  sort,  and 
the  same  years^    I  fbundi  by  trying  the 


weight  of  each,  upon  a  given  quantity  of  square 

far&,  that  the  mangel  wurzel  weighed  the  most ; 
then  set  about  trying  to  feed  one  cow  on  it,  one 
on  carrots,  and  one  on  cabbages.  1  found  the 
two  fed  with  the  two  last  mentioned  roots  soon 
took  to  fattening,  and  their  improvement  was  every 
day  visible ;  while  the  one  fed  on  the  root  of  scar- 
city, (as  it  was  then  called),  made  no  progress. 
I  imputed  this  to  her  getting  it  in  too  larse  quan- 
tities, and  I  then  gave  less.  You  will  observe,  I 
allowed  all  the  three  cows  to  have  just  as  much  as 
they  could  consume  of  each  sort  of  food.  I  found, 
in  so  doing,  no  bad  effects  from  the  carrots,  nor 
from  the  cabbaffes^  except  when  the  Cabbages 
happened  to  be  frosted :  in  that  case,  if  the  ahimai 
eat  too  much,  it  swelled,  but  was  easily  cured  by 
a  small  quantity  of  salt-water,  blood  warm,  potired 
down  its  throat.  But  I  found,  by  persisting  in 
feeding  on  with  the  mangel  wurzel,  the  animal 
took  on  no  additional  flesh,  and  rather  inclined  to 
scour  too  much ;  I  was  then  obliged  to  desist 
from  my  experiment.  Having  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  root,  I  next  tried  my  milk  cows 
with  moderate  quantities  at  a  lime,  but  did  not 
find  it  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  or  improve 
the  quality  of  the  butter,  like  carrots  or  fresh  cab- 
bages, given  in  the  same  quantities.  I  then  gave 
the  remainder  to  my  swine,  and  found  them  not 
so  fond  of  them  as  they  are  of  potatoes.  I  of  course 
gave  the  raising  of  it  up  as  an  unprofitable  con- 
cern, and  am  indeed  firmly  of  opinion,  that  where 
a  farmer  can  command  manures  to  raise  potatoes; 
carrots,  cabbages,  and  turnips  in  all  their  different 
varieties,  he  should  never  spend  his  time  in  raising 
the  beet  root. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JaS.  TROTlTBRi 

Newton,  January  10,  1815. 


COTTON  SEED. 

Ftom  the  Carolina  PlanterV 

I  promised  to  advert  again  to  cotton  seed,  as  a 
manure.  1  have  said  it  is  the  very  best  we  have, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  planter  who  will  dis- 
agree with  me.  It  ^vas  formerly  thought  that  it 
was  not  suitable  for  cotton — I  know  planters  now 
who  plant — erroneously  I  think— a  double  quan- 
tity of  seed,  that  a  portion  of  it  may  serve  for  ma- 
nure. I  have  manured  cotton  for  eight  crops  with 
it,  and  found  that  it  uniformly  produced  better  re- 
sults than  any  other  manure.  It  does  not  last  so 
long,  its  efl'ecis  being  scarcely  visible  after  the  se- 
cond year,  and  greatly  diminished  af\er  the  first; 
1  do  not  think  either  that  is  as  easy  to  obtain  omT 
keep  a  good  stand  on  ground,  manured  with  it — but 
1  have  heard  that  objection  made  to  all  kinds  of 
manure — and  from  my  experience  I  wtfuld  advise 
that  more  seed  should  be  put  on  manured  land  iof 
general.  Cotton  seed  is  valuable  as  a  manure  for 
gardens,  and  there  is  something  peculiar  in  its  ef- 
fects on  strawberries,  and  is  sometimes  carried  to^ 
the  north  (or  the  purpose  of  improving  that  dte- 
licious  fruit.  It  is,  however  liable  to  an  objection 
in  gardens.  It  undoubtedly  produces  worms^  andl 
I  have  sometimes  thought  ants^ 

There  is  great  carelessness  and  lois  hx'  Colciiiff 
care  of  cotton  seed—most  persons  throw  the  seed^ 
they  save  for  planting,  into  a  bulk,  where  H  heai^ 
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and   spoils,  and  occasions  a  bad  stand — while 
that  intended  for  manure  is  picked  out  of  the  gin 
house  window  and  lefl  exposed  to  sun  and  rain, 
by  means  of  which,  much  of  the  bulk  and  more 
of  the  oil  and  gas  is  lost.    For  the  last  few  years 
I  have  had  a  large  room  built  at  the  side  of  my 
gin  house,  under  the  window.    The  floor  I  had 
regularly  tongued  and  grooved,  and  made  water 
tight,  the  sides  weather  boarded,  and  the  top  cov- 
ered with  plank  as  securely  as  possible.    Right 
under  the  window,  there  is  a  hole  in  the  top  in 
which  the  seed  is  thrown— some  lime  in  the  month 
of  January,  I  have  the  top  taken  off  that  the  rain 
may  get  to  the  seed  and  destroy  the  germinating 
principle— a  better  plan  would  be  to  keep  on  the 
top,  and  a  few  days  before  the  manure  is  hauled 
into  the  field,  have  one  or  more  large  holes  made 
in  it,  to  the  bottom,  and  fill  ihcm  with  water.    Or 
it  may  be  left  a  week  or  so  in  the  field  in  small 
piles.     However  this  may  be,  by  preserving  the 
seed  from  sun  and  rain  as  long  as  possible,  more 
is  added  or  preserved  to  the  amount  of  the  manure 
than  any  one  would  suppose.    The  bottom  of  my 
floor  when  seed  is  removed,  always  appears  satu- 
rated with  otl,and  I  have  no  doubt  oil  would  run  from 
the  heap,  if  the  floor  had  been  made  with  a  suita- 
ble inclination. 

This  plan  I  would  recommend  for  the  adoption 
of  all  who  are  desirous  of  increasing  the  quantity 
and  preserving  the  quality  of  their  manure  at  the 
smallest  cost.  Some  planters  haul  their  seed  into 
the  fields  as  soon  as  ginned,  and  pile  it  on  leaves 
or  straw,  and  making;  a  layer  of  leaves,  and  one 
of  seed  to  the  top.  This  is  a  good  plan — attended, 
however,  with  some  additional  labor,  and  the  loss 
of  something  in  the  Quality  of  the  manure.  All 
the  virtue  imparted  by  the  cotton  seed  to  the 
leaves  is  preserved,  but  not  better  than  in  the  seed 
itself  in  the  box,  while  much  is  necec^sarily  lost  by 
evaporation.  Besides  the  leaves  can  scarcely  be 
made  very  available  manure  by  this  process  in 
due  time — I  have  not,  however,  tried  it.  Other 
planters  haul  their  seed  into  the  cow  and 
stable  yards,  and  mak^  a  sort  of  compost.  The 
quality  of  the  compost  is  grpally  improved,  and 
mis  manure  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world. 
but  the  loss  in  quantity  is  immense  and  the  trou- 
ble considerable.  Now  I  go  to  save  time  and  la- 
bor in  all  things,  as  much  in  making  and  upply- 
in^manure,  as  in  any  thing  else. 

There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  method  of 
applying  the  seed  as  manure,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  applied.  My  plan  has  been  with  cotton,  to 
run  a  furrow,  fill  it  up  and  bed  on  it,  and  with  corn 
to  drop  the  grain  and  throw  a  handful  on  it,  and 
do  no  more  until  the  corn  conies  up  through  it.  II 
it  produces  worms  the  sun  will  kill  them — if 
it  produces  noxious  ga8»*s,  destructive  to  vegetable 
life,  they  evaporate,  and  if  something  is  lost  in 
the  strength  of  the  manure  much  time  is  gained 
in  the  method  of  application.  It  answers  well. 
1  know  by  experience.  Some  sow  their  seed 
broad  cast,  plough  them  in  and  plant.  I  cannot 
think  this  a  good  plan,  though  I  have  heard  it 
highly  commended.  For  small  grain,  for  which 
nothing  is  so  good  as  cotton  seed — I  know  it  does 
well,  for  every  grain  then  has  its  manure — but  be- 
fore the  com  or  cotton  roots  can  well  reach  the 
centre  of  the  rows,  manure  so  disposed  must  be 
grentely  impaired.  Some  persons  contend  that 
DOt  less  that  a  hundred   bushels  of  seed  to  the 


acre  will  do  any  good— others  that  thirty  bushel* 
are  sufficient.  The  truth  lies  between.  1  usually 
apply  a  wagon  load  lightly  thrown  on — proba- 
bfv  about  70  bushels,  on  cotton  ground,  and  on 
corn  perhaps  not  over  fifty  bushels.  Any  quan- 
tity will  do  good,  and  lor  my  own  part  I  have 
never  thought  1  had  done  harm  by  putting  loo 
much. 

1  intended  when  I  began  to  have  paid  some- 
thing of  the  pysiem  of  purdiasing  cotton  seed  for 
manure,  now  adopted  by  many  excellent  planters, 
but  I  have  already  made  this  article  too  long,  and 
most  deler  my  remarks  for  the  present. 

Short  Staplb. 


WONDBR8   OP  CULTIVATION. 

Fiom  Uie  Carolkia  Planter. 

There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  which  we  now 
cultivate,  that  can  be  found  to  grow  naturally, 
fiuflbn  has  stated  that  our  wheat  is  a  fictitious 
production,  raised  to  its  present  condition  by  the 
art  of  agriciillure.  Rye,  rice,  barley,  or  even 
oats,  are  not  to  be  found  wild,  that  is  to  say  grow- 
ing natural  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  but  have  been 
altered  by  the  industry  of  mankind  from  plants  not 
now  resembling  them,  even  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  enable  us  to  recognize  Uieir  relations.  The 
acrid  and  disagreeable  opium  graveolens  has  been 
transformed  into  delicious  celery,  and  the  colewort, 
and  plant  of  scanty  leaves,  not  weighing  altogether 
half  an  ounce,  has  been  improved  into  cabbage, 
whose  leaves  alone  weigh  many  pounds,  or  into 
the  cauliflower  of  considerable  dimensions,  being 
only  the  embryo  of  a  lew  buds,  which  in  their  natu- 
ral state  would  not  have  weighed  as  many  grains. 
The  potato  again,  whose  introduction  has  added 
millions  to  our  population,  derives  its  origin  from 
a  small  bitter  root,  which  grows  wild  in  Chili  and 
Monte  Video. 


ALLOWANCE  OF  WATKR  TO  HORSES. 

From  the  Sporting  Magazine. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  notion  that  if 
horses  are  to  be  got  into  condition  for  work,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  drink  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  water.  On  what  physiological  basis  this 
opinion  is  founded,  I  confess  appears  to  me  a  per- 
lect  mystery.  Nevertheless,  as  many  persons 
adopt  this  treatment,  it  is  fitting  to  notice  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  ever  found  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely bad  plan  to  stint  a  horse  in  his  water,  and 
have  consequently  always  made  a  practice  of  lea v^ 
ing  plenty  of  it  at  all  times  within  reach  of  every 
horse  I  have  had.  Of  course  1  do  not  intend  to 
say  that  when  a  horse  comes  in  heated  from  ex- 
ercise he  should  be  suffered  to  drink,  or  should 
have  a  belly  full  of  water  just  prior  to  being  ridden  ; 
but  if  a  horse  be  watered  ad  libitum  in  the  morning, 
he  will  not  require  to  drink  again  for  some  hours, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to  do  so  then  unless 
perfectly  cool.  Those  horses  that  are  only  sup- 
plied with  a  limited  quantity  of  water  at  a  time, 
and  are  never  permitted  to  slake  their  thirst  ful- 
ly, will  be  much  more  liable  to  be  griped,  if  at 
any  time  they  by  chance  should  drink  their  fill, 
than  those  that  are  always  suffered  to  take  as 
much  as  nature  dictates  to  them :  but  should  a 
horse  have  been  hard  worked  and  come  into  his 
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Bluble  very  hot,  I  would,  aHer  having  seen  him 
well  drieJ,  only  give  him  a  small  quantity,  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  because  his  eagerness  tur  wa- 
ter may  lead  hiro  to  drink  more  ai  a  time  than 
is  good  for  him  ;  and,  secondly,  because  a  large 
quantity  of  water  will  probably  cause  him  to 
break  out  into  a  cold  sweat,  in  which  he  may 
remain  all  night  if  not  looked  to.  After  having 
taken  a  third,  or  less,  of  a  stable  pailful  of  water, 
he  should  be  kepi  without  any  for  some  time,  and 
then  l»e  allowed  to  take  what  he  pleases.  When, 
however,  you  intend  to  stint  your  horses  in  this 
way,  do  not  suH'er  your  groom  to  offer  him  a 
pailful  of  water,  and  to  take  it  from  him  when  he 
has  drunk  a  small  portion  of  it,  but  let  just  the 
quantity  you  wish  him  to  have,  and  no  more,  be 
given  to  him  ;  he  will  then  feel  to  a  certain  de- 
gree satisfied  with  what  he  gets;  whereas  by 
taking  from  him  what  he  expects  to  have,  he  be- 
comes fretful  and  difjcontented.  In  the  first  in- 
stance he  makes  up  his  mind  to  slake  his  thirst 
with  a  short  allowance  of  water;  whereas  in  the 
second  his  just  expectations  are  balked  in  mid 
career,  and  his  imagination  cheated  as  it  were 
in  the  heigrht  of  his  enjoyment — and  there  is 
much  more  in  this  than  may  be  supposed.  Phy- 
siologists are  well  aware  of  the  connexion  existing 
between  the  stomach  and  the  brain  ;  and  those 
who  have  not  inquired  into  this  fact  must  either 
do  so  before  they  attempt  to  refute  it,  or  take  what 
I  have  said  as  proved. 


WITCH  [OU  WIBe]    grass. 

From  the  Maine  Cultivator. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmers'  Register,  whose  article 
we  find  copied  into  the  New  Enjrland  Farmer,  af- 
firms with  great  confidence,  as  if  he  had  made  a 
very  important  discovery,  that  lands  infested  with 
witch  grass,  may  be  effectually  expurgated  of  that 
weed  by  pasturing  sheep  upon  it.  The  man  is 
mistaken.  He  supposes,  because  the  roots,  aOer 
the  land  is  laid  down,  become  fine  and  almost  im- 
perceptible, that  the  soil  is  entirely  free  from  them. 
If  be  will  plough  up  and  cultivate  the  land  again, 
he  will  find  that  those  little  fine  roots,  which  he 
supposes  can  no  looker  be  witch  grass  roots,  be- 
cause they  are  so  smalt,  will  swell  up  again  and 
stretch  out  as  they  were  before  being  driven  into 
imi^ificance  by  the  land's  having  been  laid  down. 
We  have  been  deceived  in  the  same  way  ourselves. 
A  neighbor  had  a  piece  of  land  that  was  formerly 
infested  with  witch  grass,  but  for  several  years 
latterly  had  been  devoted  to  the  pasturing  of  sheep. 
On  turning  up  the  sward  with  a  shovel,  it  appear- 
ed as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  witch  grass  roots 
in  it.  Wishing  ro  improve  a  small  garden  spot  we 
removed  several  loads  of  the  soil  to  the  garden  and 
ploughed  it  in.  In  a  short  time  the  deceitful  lit- 
tle roots  swelled  out,  and  we  found  that  we  had 
thus  unwittingly  introduced  an  enemy  to  a  fearFul 
extent.  The  theory  of  the  Farmers'  Register  is  a 
mistaken  one. 

Afler  all,  witch  grass  is  not  so  bad  an  affair.  It 
does  bat  little  injury  to  crops  if  ot^en  hoed,  keeps 
the  soil  light  and  free — and,  as  a  grass  plat,  affords 
the  earliest  and  most  constant  feed  for  cattle. — 
There  is  no  sweeter  grass  than  this,  and  none  that 
makes  better  hay  when  cut  early.     You  can  get 


three  crops  of  witch  grass  hay  in  one  season,  as 
well  as  two  crops  of  any  other  sort  of  grass.  It  is 
an  enemy  indeed  in  the  garden,  and  the  t>e8t  way 
to  exterminate  it  here,  is  to  dig  it  all  out  from  the 
beds  by  the  roots,  and  carry  it  off.  We  have  gone 
over  a  garden  of  an  acre  in  this  way,  and  have 
completely  triumphed. 


TO   FARMERS. 

For  the  Fanners'  Begistef. 

No  country  can  be  truly  wealthy,  without  being 
a  large  agricultural  producer.  All  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  England,  great  and  mighty 
as  they  are,  could  never  alone  enrich  her.  This 
assertion  may  seem  a  fallac}'  to  some ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  her  chief  wealth  is  her  en** 
lightened  spirit  of  agriculture.  It  is  from  this 
source  mainly  that  her  princely  nobles  derive  their 
immense  income ;  and  of  more  real  comfort  than 
the  average  of  our  agricultural  community.  I 
speak  of  the  tenantry,  not  of  the  laborers ;  but 
even  this  latter  class  is  a  thousand  times  better  off 
than  their  newspaper  statements  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  The  main  attention  of  America  should 
continue  to  be  her  agriculture;  they  cannot  be  too 
often,  too  earnestly,  or  too  emphatically  urged 
upon  the  minds  of  her  enterprising  sons;  pay 
strict  attention  to  this,  and  manufactures  and  com- 
merce will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Our  wealth  and  strength  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased ;  we  shall  obtain  a  much  greater  average 
crop  from  the  same  number  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation, having  better  roads,  better  buildings,  and 
above  all  a  more  enlightened  and  thorough  educa- 
tion to  the  agricultural  community.  If  any  one 
class  of  men  in  our  great  republic  is  to  be  better 
educated  than  another,  it  should  be  the  directors 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  counirj*.      A  Pupil. 

Oiesterfieldj  1840. 


ARTESIAN  WELL.   AT   CRENELLE. 

From  the  Mining  Review. 

At  the  last  silting  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
M,  Arago  stated  that  he  had  that  morning  t>een 
making  some  thermometrical  experiments  at  the 
Artesian  well  at  Grenelle,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  at  the  depth  which  had  already  been 
attained,  viz.,  483  metres,  or  1584  feet.  When 
the  workmen  had  reached  460  metres  the  chalk 
was  of  a  green  color,  indicating  the  proximity  of 
water.  Since  then  the  chalk  had  become  mixed  with 
clay,  and  of  a  dark  color,  a  still  stronger  indication 
that  the  sheet  of  water  which  it  is  Intended  to 
meet  is  near.  M.  Arago  used  the  thermometer  of 
M.  Walferdin,  and  after  having  taken  all  the  ne- 
cessary precautious  in  order  that  the  pressure, 
which  at  such  a  depth  is  equal  to  filly  atmospheres, 
might  not  injure  the  bulb,  six  thermometers  of  the 
same  kind  were  successively  let  down  to  a  depth 
of  481  metres,  care  having  been  taken  not  to  low- 
er them  until  thirty-six  hours  had  elapsed  afler 
the  boring,  In  order  that  the  heat  which  this  work 
might  have  communicated  should  have  subsided. 
The  thermometers  were  left  in  the  well  for  ihirty- 
t3ix  hours.    The  heal  at  this  depth  was  tivcnty- 
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eeven  degrees  of  Reaumur,  or  92J  of  Fahrenheit, 
being  about  twenty-three  metres  lor  each  degree 
of  temperature.  Id.  Aiago  expressed  (i  hope  that 
no  water  might  be  found  lor  100  metres  more,  as 
in  that  case  there  would  be  a  permanent  hot  spring 
at  the  very  gates  of  Paris.  * 


REVIEW  OF  A  ''  NEW  ESSAY  OV  FIORIN  GRASS, 
INCLUDING  THE  HI8TORT  OP  ITS  DISCO- 
VERY, AND  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  ITS  TALUABLU 
QUALITIES,  AND   MODE  OF  CULTURE.'*      BY 

WILLIAM  RICHARDSON,  D.  D.  London,  Hard- 
ing, 1813.  pp.  91. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Farroere*  Magazine. 

Dr.  R.  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  persevering, 
indefatigable,  and  patriotic  characters  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  the  world,  that 
a  discovery  of  such  importance  as  that  of  fiorin 
should  have  been  made  by  such  a  gentleman. 
There  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  would  have 
encountered,  with  so  much  disinterested  zeal 
and  fortitude,  the  host  of  enemies  that  have  as- 
sailed him ;  and  scarcely  any  that  could  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  so  much  ability.  Like 
some  other  ^reat  heroes,  he  does  appear  at  times 
to  be  a  little  irascible  ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  it  is  considered  that  "  he  has  been 
attacked  from  all  quarters ;  and,  while  his  fiorin 
was  only  gaining  ground  by  inches,  he  had  as 
many  battles  to  fight  in  support  of  this  native 
vegetable,  as  Henry  the  Fourth  had  to  engage 
in  for  the  recovery  of  his  hereditary  kingdom." 
So  much  paper  mdeed  has  been  expended  in 
these  numerous  conflicts,  and  so  true  it  is,  that, 
afler  all,  fiorin  has  only  gained  ground  by  inches, 
that  it  is  not  improbable  the  whole  of  the  crops 
in  Scotland  might  be  covered  by  the  learned 
and  unlearned  essays,  letters,  and  dissertations, 
that  have  been  written  and  printed  respecting  this 
wonderful  grass ; — a  melancholy  proof  certainly  of 
the  obstinate  prejudices  of  mankind  against  every 
new  discovery,  however  valuable.  And  yet  we 
must  say,  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  R.  himself  j  that  we  are  much  more 
open  to  conviction,  and  much  more  tractable,  than 
our  southern  neighbors. 

Concerning  several  late  discoveries,  such  as  the 
culture  of  wheat  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
inexpediency  ofsummer-fSlow  on  heavy  soils,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  a  difference  of  opinion 
still  prevails;  and,  whh  regard  to  the  notable 
expedient  of  reducing  the  several  breeds  of  live- 
stock to  a  single  breed,  the  difficulty  of  providing  a 
sufficiency  of  winter  food  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land appeared  to  be  almost  unsurmountable.  Red 
clover  and  rye-grass  will  afford  but  a  poor  crop  on 
the  bleak  hcatny  mountain ;  and  neither  turnip, 
nor  even  nita  baga,  are  found  capable  of  resisting 
the  successive  frosts  and  thaws  of  our  severe  cli- 
mate, even  if  it  were  possible  to  raise  good  crops 
of  them  in  such  situations.  Hence  any  kind  of 
herbage  that  would  supply  the  place  of  hay  and 
succulent  food  in  our  mountain  districts,  roust  al- 
ways have  been  a  most  important  desideratum. 

When  it  was  said,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
most  barren  moors  and  roopses  could  produce  such 
herbage,  and  that  there  was  a  native  vegetable  to 
be  found  every  where,  which,  upon  such  land, 
would  yield  a  crop  of  hay  thrice  the  weight  of  that 


of  the  best  meadows  of  England,  and  of  a  far 
superior  quality,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  farmers  would  be  somewhat  incredulous.  Bet 
now  that  the  fact  has  been  ascertained,  and  indeed 
*  demonstrated'  by  Dr.  R.,  it  is  quite  unaccounta- 
ble to  find  men  still  exclaiming  against  a  discovery 
for  which  they  had  Ions  wished,  and  against  a 
crop,  from  the  want  of  wnich  they  had  felt  much 
loss,  and  always  very  serious  inconvenience. 

It  would  have  been  our  duty,  long  ago,  to  have 
laid  before  our  readers  some  very  excellent  speci- 
mens of  controversial  acumen  on  this  subject,  had 
it  not  appeared  to  be  more  *<  decent  and  honorable" 
(to  adopt  the  words  of  our  author)  "  to  leave  the 
projector  a  clear  stage,  and  a  fair  opportunity  to 
make  his  own  way."  As  he  very  iudiciously  adds, 
"  if  his  discovery  was  nothing,  ana  his  schemes  fu- 
tile, theworid  would  soon  detect  him,  as  they  have 
already  so  often  of  themselves  detected  and  ridi- 
culed the  puffed  discoveries  of  pompous  charlatans.' 
But  it  is  now  full  time  that  the  benefit  of  our 
author's  discovery  should  be  extended  over  every 
part  of  Scotland  at  least,  and  that  we  should  coo- 
tribute  our  mite  for  that  purpose.  If  our  English 
readers  should  still  remain  obstinate  and  perverse, 
they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  cooie- 
qucnces. 

The  first  questions  that  it  seems  natural  to  ask 
about  this  grass  regard  the  discovery  of  it — its 
properties — the  amount  of  its  produce — and  hs 
application. 

Second,  It  must  be  desirable  to  know  upon 
what  soils  it  will  prosper,  and  how  it  should  be 
cultivated. 

Lastly f  What  are  the  peculiar  advantages  to  be 
obtained  from  its  culture  to  individuals,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  ultimately  to  the  public  at  large? 

In  arranging  and  condensing  Dr.  R.'s  observa- 
tions, under  these  several  heads,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  notice,  very  shortly,  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  his  statements ;  and  also  the  omis- 
sions, which  it  may  be  readily  believed  will  often 
be  chargeable  against  a  writer  whose  mind  is  too 
much  occupied  with  leading  topics,  to  suffer  him 
to  attend  to  minute  details. 

To  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  properties  of 
this  grass,  our  autnor  positively  lays  claim,  and 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  steps  by  which  he  bad 
acquired  this  knowledge.  These  properties,  he 
observes,  *'  have  escaped  the  attention  of  man  ibr 
five  thousand  years."  This  discovery,  too,  '<  of 
which  the  world  begins  now  to  feel  the  importance, 
was  not  the  result  of  accident,  or  a  lucky  hit, 
thrown  in  my  way  by  good  fortune,  but  the  very 
thing  I  was  in  search  of."  Notwithstanding  this 
the  doctor  admits,  that  "  the  aborigines  of  the 
British  isles  seem  all  to  have  had  some  vaguer 
notion  of  the  value  of  fiorin ;"  that  it  was  not 
"  unknown  to  the  botanical  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;"  that  25  years  ago,  "the  Reverend 
Marcus  M'Cousland,  descanting  on  the  vaJue  of  a 
piece  of  ground  he  had  recover^  from  the  sea," 
exclaimed,  <*See,  it  is  all  fiorin!"  and  thai  the 
rjatives  of  the  wild  parts  of  Donegal,  always  charg- 
ed a  higher  price  for  fiorin  hay,  though  spontane- 
ous, than  for  that  made  of  other  grass.  AH  this 
lime  the  Doctor  did  not  even  know  it.  He  had 
taken  pains,  about  eight  years  ago,  to  procure 
some  plants,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and  at  last 
found  a  tenant  who  said  he  knew  the  grass.  '<  I 
went  v?iih  him  to  my  bog,  where  he  snowed  it  to 
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me  in  abundance."  Af)er  eomeexperiaaente  with 
nine  roots  raised  from  this  bog,  the  author  laid 
down  a  rood  with  fioriii,  after  a  crop'ot'potatoes,  on 
the  15th  November  1806. 

It  is  not  our  bueiness  to  reconcile  these  accounts. 
One  thing  cannot  be  disputed.  The  doctor  has 
the  merit  of  having  first  discovered  that  it  was 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  other  grass,  and 
than  any  other  person  seems  ever  to  have  ima- 
gined, or  will  ^et  believe.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his 
late  account  of  Ireland,  not  only  denies  the  au- 
thorns  right  to  this  discovery,  but  that  he  was  even 
the  first  cultivator  of  it ;  and  refers  to  the  surveys 
of  Tyrone  and  Derry,  to  prove  that  it  had  been 
previously  cultivated  by  Mr.  M'Evoy,  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Samson.  In  reply  to  this,  our 
author  very  liberally  abuses  Mr.  Wakefield,  and 
seems  to  withdraw  his  pretensions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  this  grass  from  every  other ; 
and,  to  all  appearance,  this  is  no  easy  matter. 
"  The  slisrhtest  assistance  is  not  to  be  derived  from 
botanical  books ;''  and,  in  the  whole  of  this  essay, 
there  is  not  a  word  of  description  to  enable  the 
reader  to  select  the  fiorin  cultivated  by  Dr.  R.  from 
other  stolonilerous  grasses.  At  one  time,  his  di- 
rections to  those  who  sought  ibr  fiorin  stolones, 
were, ''  to  raise  the  grass  growing  in  contact  with 
the  north  w<«ll  of  their  parish  church,  telling  them 
they  would  find  it  to  be  fiorin."  But  this  simple 
expedient  must  not  be  depended  on  lor  success, 
now  that  it  appears  from  Sir  H.  J)avy's  experi- 
ments that  there  are  at  least  two  varieties  ; — the 
laHJblia  cultivated  by  Dr.  R.,  and  the  angustifolta^ 
oi'much  less  value. 

Respecting  its  prop^^tes  also,  the  information  is 
not  quite  so  full  and  satisfactory  as  might  be  wish- 
ed. It  would  have  been  of  importance  to  know 
the  weight  of  it  consumed  by  horses  and  cattle,  that 
it  might  be  compared  with  thai  of  other  hay ;  and 
particularly,  whether  horses  enjoy  the  same  health 
and  vigor  when  fed  on  dry  fiorin,  as  on  good  clo- 
ver ana  rye-grass  hay.  Yet  a  vegetable,  which 
possesses  the  properties  ascribed  to  fiorin  in  the 
following  extracts,  must  be  of  extreme  importance. 

*<See  the  contrast — our  native  fiorin  has  no 
disorders,  no  enemies ;  the  vicissitudes  of  season 
make  no  impression  upon  it;  and  this  hardy  grass 
vegetates  in  the  severest  f  rost ;  its  stolones  con- 
tinue to  lengthen  under  the  snow :  delus^es  of  rain 
do  not  in  the  least  injure  it;  and  if  Nature  has 
thrown  its  period  of  perfection  into  the  winter  sea- 
son, she  has  had  the  kindness  amply  to  compensate 
by  making  both  the  plan  and  its  enormous  crop 
equally  insensible  to  the  severities  aUendnnt  on 
the  season.  And  though  we  cannot  accumulate  a 
fiorin  crop  in  the  short  and  moist  days  of  the  bru- 
mal months,  we  can  consume  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  that  period ;  and  should  we  mow 
more  than  we  can  use,  we  know  that  fiorin  grass 
will  remain  on  the  ground  without  injury,  until  the 
lengthening  day  brins^  sufiicient  drou^^ht  to  enable 
us  to  convert  into  excellent  hay,  both  what  was 
cut,  and  what  was  left  uncut  through  the  winter. ' 
p.  25. 

"During  the  time  1  was  thus  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  fiorin  culture  might 
be  carried,  I  was  equally  diligent  in  trj^ing  the  va- 
rious modes  in  which  it  might  be  applied  to  use  in 
rural  ecorunny.  I  soon  discovered  that  either  dry 
or  green  fiorin  enriched  the  milk  of  the  cows  fed 


upon  it,  more  than  any  other  food  I  had  ever  tried, 
and  that  its  fattening  powers  Jar  .exceeded  those 
of  any  other  hay  ;  that  as  a  green  food,  its  value 
was  incalculable,  coming  in  aid  of  the  soiling  sys- 
tem early  in  September,  and  continuing  a  most 
luxuriant  and  succulent  lbod,even  until  the  middle 
of  May. "p.  19,20. 

There  is  nothing,  one  should  think,  can  be  bet- 
ter ascertained  than  the  amowii  of  ii$  produce : — 
for  a  great  number  of  high  authorities,  high  at 
least  in  point  of  rank  and  general  knowledge,  have 
been  adduced ;  and  his  people  have  been  examin- 
ed on  oath  respecting  its  weight  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

"  The  following  statements  of  quantity  of  fiorin 
crop,  are  established  with  precision,  viz. 
"  1808,  Seven  ton,  four  hundred,  one  quarter,  four 
pounds. 

1809,  Eight  ton,  five  hundred,  two  quarters,  twen- 
ty-four pounds. 

1810,  Season  so  desperate,  never  weighed. 

1811,  £ight  ton  and  upwards." 

From  this  and  other  statements,  the  doctor 
infers  "  that  fiorin  ^rass  produces  treble  crops  of 
hay, — that  at  least  is  completely  established ; — as, 
of  6  crops  carefully  weij^hed,  every  one  of  them  far 
exceeded  treble  the  highest  average  ever  made 
from  a  hay  crop." 

The  only  objections  that  have  been  made  to  this 
inference  are,  that  others  cannot  raise  such  great 
crops,  not  even  the  half  of  these  weights ;  that  fio- 
rin grass  does  not  "  produce"  hay  at  all, — thouffh 
it  is  perhaps  something  better ;  and  that  it  is  ao- 
surd  and  fallacious  to  compare  a  crop  produced  in 
6  or  8  weeks  only,  with  one  which  reouires  to 
occupy  the  ground  for  a  whole  year.  It  has  been 
said,  with  some  appearance  of^  reason,  that  the 
author  should  have  brought  into  view  the  early 
spring  food  obtained  from  meadows  and  artificial 
grasses,  and  also  the  second  and  sometimes  third 
crops  alter  the  hay  crop,  or  the  value  of  the  pas- 
turage till  the  fields  are  again  shut  up  for  hay,  or 
ploughed  for  a  crop  iu  March.  Fiorin  i>ivc8 
neither  eariy  pasture  so  valuable  for  ewes  and 
lambs  and  fattening  stock,  nor  a  second  crop  which 
may  be  either  cut  for  hay  or  soiling,  nor  any  after 
eatage,  like  the  land  which  produces  the  hay  with 
which  it  is  compared. 

The  application  of  the  author's  crops  is  no  where 
distinctly  stated.  One  cannot  but  wish  for  par- 
ticulars on  this  head.  How  many  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  does  he  support  firom  a  given  quantity 
of  land  under  fiorin  1  The  weight  of  the  crop  is 
of  itself  no  criterion  of  value.  Of  this  succulent 
food  perhaps  twice  the  weight  of  hay  is  consumed. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  desirable  to  know 
upon  what  soils  fiorin  will  prosper,  and  how  it 
should  be  cultivnteil. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  soil  it  seems  to  be  of 
no  consequence  whatever.  The  doctor  has  raised 
excellent  meadows  on  miry  hog,  so  wet,  that  he 
describes  it,  in  Ovid's  words,  as  being  "  Instabilia 
terra  innabilis  undaJ*^  It  grows  spontaneously  on 
dry  sandy  grounds,  with  so  much  vigor,  tliat  he 
has  recommended  its  cultivation  on  the  blowing 
sands  of  the  Hebrides,  as  an  excellent  expedient  Ibr 
preventing  the  destruction  of  the  contiguous  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  converting  these  blowing 
sands  into  better  meadow  than  any  in  England. 
There  is  very  little  concerning  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating it  in  this  essay,  which  in  this  instance  does 
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not  very  well  accord  with  its  title ;  but  it  has  been 
already  described  in  this  and  various  other  jour- 
nals. The  doctor's  rood  laid  down  in  November, 
1806,  is  "light  dry  upland  ground,  and  got  a  very 
weak  top-dressing  every  year;  always  turf  mould 
with  a  little  ashes."  The  sixth  crop,  mown  in 
October,  1812,  was  like  all  the  former  ones  very 
line. 

The  greater  part  of  the  essay  is  occupied  with 
a  display  of  the  vast  advantage  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  derived  from  this  important  discovery,  both  to 
individuals  and  the  putllic  at  large ;  which  was 
the  last  branch  of  our  inquiry.  Fortunately,  on 
this  point  there  is  little  more  to  be  wished  lor.  It 
is  now  only  necessary  to  consider  its  advantages 
in  a  national  view  ;  and  here  we  must  give  Dr. 
R.  the  merit  of  having  made  more  of  his  premises, 
such  as  they  are,  than  perhaps  any  other  gentle- 
roan  in  the  united  kingdom  could  have  dono. 

The  doctor's  first  object  is  to  ehow,  that  "it 
shall  not  again  be  necessary  either  to  import  grain 
or  export  bullion ;"  but  that  we  shall  resume  our 
former  enviable  description — a  grain  exporting 
country,^'  To  establish  this  comlbrtable  conclu- 
sion, the  country  is  divided  into  land  of  three  de- 
scriptions. The  first  includes  "boggy  and  miry 
ground  contiguous  to  the  farms  or  demesnes  of 
proprietors." 

"The  discovery  of  the  facility  with  which  these 
now  unprofitable  wastes  may  be  made,  at  small 
expense:  to  produce  crops  of  the  highest  value, 
will  no  doubt  bring  many  of  their  proprietors  into 
action;  superabundance  of  hay  will  be  the  imme- 
diate result;  what  then  becomes  of  the  ancient 
meadows  that  have  hitherto  supplied  Mr.  Miller, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  this  description  with  hay? 
must  they  not  be  instantly  converted  into  tillage 
grounds?  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  profusion 
of  manure,  derived  from  the  cattle  fed  from  mea- 
dows which  never  require  animal  dung,  ashrs  from 
the  spot  answering  the  same  purpose.  The  im- 
mense addition  to  our  grain  crops  that  will  arise 
from  this  source,  nr.uet  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
who  has  travelled  through  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
more  particularly  the  north  of  England. 

"  The  next  description  comprehends  the  exten- 
sive grazing  farms  scattered  through  the  mountain 
districts  of  our  islands.  The  cattle  led  upon  these 
bleak  pastures  through  the  summer,  are  at  present 
sold  off,  or  sent  elsewhere  to  find  sustenance 
through  the  winter. 

"But  now,  since  we  became  acquainted  with 
this  hardy  vegetable,  we  know  that  wc  can  make 
fiorin  meadows  on  the  cheapest  terms,  and  to  any 
extent,  through  every  part  ol'these  dreary  regions, 
which  will  not  again  be  depopulated  in  winter, 
their  cattle  finding  fuod  within  their  own  limits,  in 
greater  abundance  in  winter  than  in  summer;  and 
administered  to  them  wiih  the  greatest  facility.' 

The  third  is  by  iar  the  **  most  important  of  the 
three  descriptions  of  ground,"  and  comprehends 
the  cultivated  (arms  spread  over  the  whole  face  of 
our  islands.  To  introduce  fiorin  culture  here,  the 
author  very  judiciously  considers,  that  two  posi- 
tions must  be  esiablished — first,  that  fiorin  "  pro- 
duces steadily  hay  crops  more  than  treble  the 
amount  of  what  we  now  mow  from  the  same  ex- 
tent of  ground."  Of  this  there  can  no  loncrer  be 
any  doubt;  tor  he  assures  us,  "that  the  lowest 
amount  of  an  acre  of  fiorin  he  ever  knew  weighed 
Has f even  load  200  lib.    The  second  position  re- 


gards the  great  value  of  fiorin,  which  is  equally 
well  established.  These  points  being  thus  setded, 
"  let  us  try  the  result,  and  see  what  efiect  is  likely 
to  be  produced  on  the  third  description  of  territory 
into  which  I  have  supposed  our  inlands  to  be  di- 
vided ;  to  wir,  the  mass  of  cultivated  liirms  spread 
over  England  and  Wales,  staled  to  amount  to 
11,600,000  acres  of  arable,  and  6,000,000  acres.of 
meadow.  Vast  quantities  of  these  meadows  must 
rapidly  be  laid  down  with  a  new  grass,  admitted  to 
produce  treble  as  much  hay  as  is  afiforded  by  the 
grasses  now  clothing  our  present  meadows ;  and 
vast  quantities  of  them  must  be  applied  to  tillaire, 
the  proprietors  being  supplied  with  better  and  more 
abundant  hay  from  one-third  of  the  same  ground. 
How  much  the  eleven  one-half  million  acres  of 
arable  will  be  augmented  by  this  transfer,  and 
how  far  the  six  million  acres  of  meadow  will  be 
reduced,  are  questions  to  be  answered  only  by 
conjecture. 

1  am  sure  I  make  great  concessions,  if  I  admit 
one-third  of  our  meadows  to  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  after  the  proprietor  is  convinced  that  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  treble  their  crops,  and  that 
one-third  only  is  laid  down  wiih  fiorin.  We  add 
then  two  million  ncree  (the  other  third)  to  our  till- 
age ground,  and  we  increase  our  hay  crop  by  one- 
third.  Our  tillage  ground,  11,500,000  acres  at 
present,  is  increased  iiy  more  than  one-sixth;  we 
can  now  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  limiting 
ourselves  to  wheat.  Other  crops  applicable  to  the 
food  of  man  will  no  doubt  be  also  raised ;  but  I  do 
not  take  these  into  consideration,  leaving  them 
out  to  make  my  general  conclusions  more  secure. 

"  Mr.  M'Phcrson  makes  the  average  produce 
of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  8,000,000  quar- 
ters ;  let  us  suppose  the  same  proportion  to  hold 
in  the  two  million  acres  we  have  added  to  our  till- 
age ground,  and  we  add  annually  to  our  present 
produce  of  wheat  one-sixth,  that  is,  1,333,333 
quarters  of  wheat.  The  average  importation  be- 
Ibre  1797,  was  400,000  quarters  lor  some  years;  in 
1799,  415,647 :  in  1800,  it  was  1,174,654  quarters  ; 
and  in  1801,  1,186,236  ;  thus  it  appears,  that  the 
quantity  of  wheat  likely  to  be  brought  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fiorin  grass  into  general  use,  is  more 
than  treble  the  average  importation  for  many  years, 
and  exceeds  the  importation  in  either  of  the  two 
years  of  famine,  when  it  rose  to  a  height  it  had 
never  approached  belbre.  I  (ear  the  importations 
of  late  have  been  weightier ;  but  1  hSive  not  yet 
received  a  statement  of  them.  Whoever  attends 
minutely  to  my  calculations,  will  find  I  have  much 
to  spare. 

"  Surely  with  the  great  addition  I  have  made  to 
our  resources,  we  shall  never  be  obliged  to  import 
another  quarter  of  wheat,  or  to  send  one  guinea 
abroad  lor  Ibod  ;  no,  but  we  shall  soon  resume  our 
(brmer  enviable  description — a  grain  exporting 
country. 

Let  us  try  the  question  in  another  point  of  view. 
Wc  have  added  two  million  acres  to  our  tillage 
ground,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  each 
of  these  produces  a  crop  of  wheat  every  fourth 
year  ;  for  the  meadows  we  transfer  to  tillage  are 
our  very  best  ground.  Dropping  then  (as  before) 
all  consideration  of  other  crops,  we  have  thus  made 
an  annual  addition  to  our  wheal  crops  of  500,000 
acres  of  wheat,  which,  at  three  quarters  per  acre, 
gives  us  a  steady  increase  of  1,500,000  quarters, 
still  more  than  the  preceding  amount. 
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The  approximation  of  thesie  two  results,  tends 
much  to  confirm  the  fainiess  of  each  of  them. 

I  must  observe,  that  although  these  results  so 
completely  estahlieh  my  friend  Mr.  Miller^s  posi- 
tion, as  to  the  effects  the  introduction  of  fiorin^rass 
must  necessarily  produce  ;  yet  they  are  deduced 
fh>m  but  one  of  the  three  descriptions  of  ground 
into  which  1  have  divided  our  wiands,  viz.  our  pre- 
sent cultivated  tiirms. 

The  addition  thnt  will  be  made  to  our  grain 
crops  by  the  cultivation  of  fiorin  on  our  peaty 
moors,  upon  which  I  have  already  dwelled,  is  not 
taken  into  consideration.  Neither  is  the  improve- 
ment and  extensions  .our  agricultural  fields  must 
derive  from  scattering  meadows,  clothed  with  this 
luxuriant  grass,  through  ail  the  dreary  mountain 
tracts  so  profusely  spread  over  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  called  in  aid  of  my  friend's  position,  "  that 
it  shall  not  asr^in  be  necessary  either  to  import 
grain,  or  export  our  bullion,  p.  47-51. 

Upon  these  very  ingenious  calculations  and  de- 
ductions and  suppositions,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
our  business  to  offer  much  of  remark.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  enough  of  "  miry  boggy  land,''  and 
also  of  mountain  tracts,  but  scarcely  any  meadow 
that  can  be  converted  into  arable  land.  It  was, 
therefore,  very  proper  to  confine  the  preceding 
statements  to  England,  though  it  might  have 
been  as  well  to  have  begun  with  the  wastes,  in- 
stead of  the  meadows.  If  the  English  meadows 
are  to  be  broken  up,  which  is  not  a  very  probable 
occurrence,  those  concerned  will  no  doubt  be  fully 
satisfied  about  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
splendid  superstructure  Is  to  be  reared — the  treble 
crops  and  superior  quality  of  fiorin.  They  may 
still,  however,  have  to  choose  between  a  regular 
rotation  of  grain  crops,  and  clovers  and  turnips, 
and  a  fiorin  meadow  one-third  the  extent  of  their 
present  alternate  meadows  and  pastures.  They 
must  also  consider  whether  this  diminution  of  their 
pastures  will  not  occasion  a  scarcity  of  butcher- 
meat  and  daily  produce,  to  place  against  the  su- 
perabandance  of  grain.  For  fiorin,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  found  in  all  our  pastures,  does  not  itself 
admit  of  being  pastured— facts,  like  several  others, 
somewhat  perplexing  and  discordant.  Another 
difficulty  occurs  about  manuring  the  fiorin  every 
year.  In  Scotland,  there  is  always  both  a  grain 
and  a  cattle  crop  raised  from  one  dunging,  and 
more  commonly  two  of  each;  on  English  mea- 
dows, first  year  a  hay  crop,  and  the  next  year  pas- 
ture. On  the  miry  bogs  and  mountain  farms,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  procure  ashes,  by  burning 
the  nearest  wild  land,  or,  according  to  the  good 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  to  enrich  one  spot  by 
the  ruin  of  ten  times  its  extent :  hut  this  cannot 
well  be  done  on  '<  cultivated  farms."  The  com- 
post of  dung,  ashes,  and  lime,  afterwards  recom- 
mended, or  the  plain  earth  alone  to  be  applied  to 
the  oak-land)  are  not  always  to  be  got ;  and  if  re- 
course is  had  to  dung  by  itself  for  this  yearly  top- 
dressing,  the  land  in  tillage  may  be  somewhat 
defrauded.  Besides  all  this,  it  might  have  occur- 
red to  Dr.  R.,  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
will  certainly  increase  with  the  increase  of  food  ; 
that  there  is  no  country  to  which  a  temporary 
surplus  can  be  exported,  unless  by  means  of  a 
large  bounty,  and  therefore  that  no  surplus  will  be 
produced;  and  that,  much  as  the  continuance  of 
the  late  excessive  importation  may  be  deprecated, 
it  is  perhaps  quite  as  enviable,  that  Britain 
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I  should  continue  to  clothe  other  countries,  as  to  feed 
them  with  her  raw  produce.  Dr.  R.,  with  a  view 
to  this  point,  may  compare  the  condition  of  the  la- 
boring classes  of  England,  which  imports  sd 
largely,  with  that  of  those  on  his  side  of  the  watery 
from  whence  large  exportations  have  been  lately 
made. 

A  great  many  other  beneficial  effects  would 
result  from  the  cultivation  of  fiorin,  which  we  havd 
only  room  to  enumerate.  Isf,  It  would  <^  restrain 
the  occasional  enormous  rise  of  the  poor-rates,  by 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and  dearth. 
2d,  It  would  both  maintain  and  employ  our  popu- 
lation. 8d,  The  increase  of  our  agricultural  popu* 
lation  is  a  necessary  consequence.  4th,  ''The  in- 
troduction of  fiorin  will  make  an  era  of^  much  im- 
portance to  the  breeders  and  feeders*  of  sheep," 
and  probably  lead  to  a  great  improvement  of  wool. 
5tb,  Fiorin  is  very  proper  for  being  distilled,  and 
yields  excellent  spirits ;  and  last  of  all,  though  not 
least,  ''it  shall  now  appear  capable  of  contributing 
materially  to  our  national  strength  and  defence." 

"  I  little  thought,  when  I  was  developing  suc- 
cessively the  difieient  valuable  qualities  of  fiorin, 
that  I  should  discover  this  diminutive  grass  might 
be  made  an  important  friend  to  our  navy,  and  a 
useful  associate  in  raising  oak  for  its  supply. 

"  The  properties  of  the  oak,  connected  with  my 
plan,  are  two — a  distinct  solitary  stem,  and  j^rear 
slowness  of  growth.  Each  of  these  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  measure  I  propose,  that  is,  to 
make  the  same  enclosure  an  oak  plantation  and  a* 
fiorin  meadow ;  by  theformer  the  erect  oaks  will 
little  interfere  with  the  fiorin  crop;  by  the  latter 
the  proprietor  will  long  enjoy  th6  benefit  of  a  valu- 
able fiorin  meadow." 

This  brilliant  conception  is  then  illiistrated  at 
some  length ;  but  our  limits  for  such  an  article 
have  been  already  exceeded.  Those  who  wish 
to  know  the  value  of  coppice  and  standard  riesefvesf 
and  of  the  yearly  thinnings  of  a  mixed  plantation, 
will  find  some  mformation  in  the  first  branch  of 
this  number;  and  may  choose  between  our  au- 
thor's fiorin,  and  either  of  these  methods  ofiearing' 
timber  trees. 

If  we  should  now  bring  this  article  to  a  concla-^ 
sion,  we  should  probably  disappoint  the  Just  ex- 
pectation of  many  of  our  readers.  Of  this  essay^ 
then,  we  will  say,  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  ur 
written  in  the  language  of  enthusiasm ;  and  the 
author  either  knows  not,  or  spurns  at  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  experience.  A  very  slight  acquain- 
tance with  the  most  approved  practices  of  modern 
husbandry  would  have  convinced  him,  that  there 
is  very  little  room  in  it,  for  a  plant,  which  can  nei- 
ther supply  the  place  of  old  feeding  pastures,  nor 
of  artificial  grasses,  nor  of  winter  crops  of  commoD 
and  Swedish  turnips.  From  these  lofty  anticipa- 
tions, let  us  turn  to  such  facts  as  seem  deducible 
from  our  present  very  limited  experience^ 

We  do  not  fear  being  contradicted  by  aijy  per- 
son in  Scotland,  who  has  attempted  the  cultivation 
of  fiorin,  when  we  say  that  it  is  altogether  onsuit- 
able  for  arable  lands.  Should  any  farmer  in  th« 
Lothlani  or  Berwickshire,  plant  fiorin  upon  any 
considerable  portion  of  land,  capable  of  ^whiff 
clovers  or  tum'ps,  it  would  be  held  a  decisive  proof 
that  his  mind  was  fast  verging  to  coiifirmed  rnsan-* 
ity.  A  few  small  patches  of  such  land  have  been 
planted  by  way  of  experiment  along-side  of  tillage 
crops ;  md  it  will  not  be  twty  tor  prevail  wjtli  tl — " 
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who  made  these  experiments,  or  with  euch  ae 
had  access  to  inspect  them,  to  moke  any  new  trials. 
Upon  dry  sandy  soils,  of  whatever  quality,  fiorin 
has  |)rodufH  a  very  iiipi^iiififant  crop.  Some  of 
the  Scoiiish  ijenileinpn,  \o  whom  the  doctor  refers, 
will  iJOf  htviiai"  to  .idniit  this.  A  piece  of  land, 
laid  down  in  May  1812,  under  the  dorior'a  per- 
soomI  euperinlen«lenn».  jjave  a  crop  ofabout  3ionp 
p«»r  Scots  acre  ol'  haU'-dricd  frrann  last  year,  and 
thi«  year  scarcely  a  f»lant  was  to  be  lound.  An- 
other spot,  irarryin^  the  first  crop,  which  had  been 
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The  value  and  importance  of  the  su^ar  beet 
an  addition  to  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
farm,  and  an  increase  to  ihe  resources  ol'fhe  natiooi 
is  but  rommencing  to  develope  itself.  Wherever 
it  hits  been  tried^  as  food  (or  cattle,  it  has  given 
satisfaction. 

So  late  as  the  year  1836,  the  sugar  beet  was 
first  introduced  into  the  United  Slates,  by  a  society 


treated  secundum  artem  by  another  of  the  doctor's   in  Philade.'phia,  whose  object  was  to  ascertain  its 


pupils,  was  inspected  a  tew  weeks  ago.  The  crop 
was  miserable  upon  the  high  parts  ofthe  field,  but 
not  so  bad  at  the  bottom,  where  the  soil  was  moist 
and  deep.  It  might  average  about  half  a  ton  per 
Scotch  acre,  and  was  to  be  ploughed  up  as  soon  as 
the  crop  was  removed.  The  same  gentleman  had 
another  patch  carrying  a  crop  of  the  third  year, 
which  at  the  end  of  September  his  servants  were 
cutting  for  the  stables.  The  ground  appeared 
fully  stocked  with  plants  ;  the  soil  was  a  rich  deep 
sandy  loam,  worth  3  guineas  an  acre.  The  crop 
last  year  weighed  150  Scots  stones  (1^  ton)  per 
Scots  acre;  and  it  was  estimated  at  the  same  weight 
this  year.  A  third  gentleman  hiid  down  12  acres 
with  fiorin  in  a  situation  where  he  expected  to  have 
the  command  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  water 
was  not  thrown  over  it  in  a  suflicient  manner ; 
and  though  it  got  a  good  top  dressing,  the  crop 
has  altogether  lailed.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate 
more  instances  of  the  same  kind. 

The  only  description  of  land  where  this  cultiva- 
tion has  been  in  any  degree  successful  in  Scotland 
is  that  with  which  the  doctor  himself  began  his 
experiments — **  miry  bog."  Such  land  has  cer- 
tainly in  some  cases  produced  a  great  weight  of 
this  aquatic  ;  and  should  it  remain  in  the  soil,  of 
which  one  of  the  eariiest  cultivators  now  entertainc 
much  doubt,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  most  va- 
luable discovery.  Every  thing  that  can  be  got 
from  such  land,  afler  expenses  are  defrayed,  may 
be  considered  as  clear  gain  ;  and  in  those  situa- 
tions, where  neither  clover  nor  turnips  can  be 
raised,  fiorin  may  probably  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance as  a  succulent  food  for  cattle  in  wmter  and 
spring.  Wherever  irrigation  can  be  practised, 
tliere  is  reason  to  hope  for  the  same  result ;  though 
fihere  the  soil  is  dry,  meadows  will  be  much  more 
profitably  occupied  by  such  plants  as  give  early 
and  late  pasture,  with  a  moderate  hay  crop  be- 
tween ihem. 

'  We  shall  only  offer  one  remark  more.  There 
is  no  considerate  person,  who  can  read  this  essav, 
wnhout  feeling  a  thorou<;h  conviction  that  Dr.  R. 
has  greatly  "overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature," 
and  provoked  opposition  by  his  lofiy  pretensions. 
It  is  unjust  to  charge  landholders  and  farmers  with 
an  indiscTiminate  and  inveterate  hostility  to  inno- 
Taiion.  There  is  no  class  of  society  more  open  to 
conviction,  nor  more  ready  to  adopt  every  new 
practice,  which  gives  a  fair  promise  of  augmenting 
the  value  of  their  produce,  than  that  of  the  farmers 
ofthe  arable  districts  of  Scotland.  Fiorin  has  now 
been  tried  for  several  years;  and  such  are  the 
results.  If  they  should  be  called  in  question,  by 
those  who  really  wish  for  information,  and  not  for 
tOQtroversy,  they  can  easily  be  referred  to  the 
piBcesto  which  we  have  alluded,  where  ocular  in- 
spection will  in  a  moment  dissipate  the  illusions 
by  a  tboosand  pages  of  deciamatioo. 


value  as  a  source  from  which  sugar  could  t>e  ad- 
vantageously procured  ;  and  in  pursuanoe  of  this 
object,  that  society  sent  an  agent  to  Europe  to 
oliiserve  and  report  the  success  that  had  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  French  chemists  and  manufac- 
turers ;  this  led  to  the  introduction  ofthe  seed.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  upon  tha 
sugar  business ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  it 
has  been  so  very  successful  in  France,  that  it 
threatened  to  supersede  the  use  of  foreign  sugar, 
and  those  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  its  im- 
portation, and  interested  in  the  sugar  coloniesi 
foreseeing  the  loss  of  what  was  their  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  business,  applied  to  the  French 
government  for  protection,  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  sugar  made  from  beets  in  France 
has  been  subjected  to  an  excise  duty.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  the  French  government  was  apprehen- 
sive that  the  profits  arising  from  making  sugar 
from  t>eets,  might  induce  an  undue  proportion  el* 
land  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  prodnction  of  grain, 
and  employed  in  raising  beets  ;  and  likewise  the 
fear  of  lessening  the  commercial  marine,  influenced 
the  imposing  of  this  excise  duty,  and  it  gave  to  the 
mercantile  and  colonial  mterests,  the  protection 
they  petitioned  for. 

The  society  referred  to,  had  no  intention  of 
becoming  a  manufacturing  one ;  the  object  bnini^ 
simply  to  ascertain  and  publish  all  the  facts  that 
could  be  procured  relating  to  this  new  process  of 
making  sugar,  import  and  disseminate  some  ofthe 
seeds,  and  the  information  that  had  t>een  procured; 
when  these  objects  were  accomplished,  the  mem* 
hers  paid  the  expenses  and  closed  the  concern. 
Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  manufactory  for 
making  beet  pugar  established  in  the  United  States. 
—Several  trials  have  been  made  on  an  experiment- 
al scale ;— the  results  of  these  went  to  confirm 
the  practicability  of  what  was  stated  to  have  been 
done  in  Europe,  to  wit :  the  crystallizing  the  sac- 
charine matter  of  the  beet. 

The  discoveries  in  modem  chemistry,  havinf^ 
shown,  that  saccharine  or  the  element  of  sweetness 
is  the  basis  of  sugar,  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  &c. 
and  as  this  element  exteis  in  beets  and  in  irrapes, 
it  has  led  to  the  presumption,  that  wine  may  be 
made  from  beets,  as  well  as  from  grapes ;  and  in 
a  letter  from  Paris,  of  date  so  late  as  October  Itkh, 
wp.  find  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  a  friend  to 
the  United  States,  writes  to  the  following  effect  r 

"By-the-by,  you  must  know  that  our  poblic 
papers  have  been  tA  late  full  of  another  discovery, 
and  that  is  beet  wine.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  my  friend?  Sugar  being  the  principle,  without 
which  no  vinous,  ferment^  or  distdled  aleohoUs 
liquor  can  be  made,  and  the  beet  containing  mon 
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Miecharine  matter  than  even  the  grape,  why  should 
tha  tweet  beet  not  be  used  to  roSce  wine,  if  it  can 
ba  di^reated  ofits  empyreuroatic  oil  and  flavor,  as 
it  it  in  making  sugar?  The  beet  wine  fever  is 
now  raging  in  France,  as  the  morus  multicaulie 
rages  in  the  United  States.  Of  its  success  in  this 
grape-growing,  wine-roaklog  country,  I  shall,  as  it 
developea,  keep  you  advised." 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  being  new  and  in- 
teresting to  the  fanners  ofihe  United  States,  it  nnay 
be  useful  to  lay  before  them  a  few  observations  on 
the  sut>iecr,  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  genileroan  to  whom  we  have  already  referred; 
and  what  is  said  must  t>e  received  as  general  prin- 
ciples ;  the  practice  that  will  suit  in  Maine  wilt 
not  answer  in  Georgia,  and  yet  the  beet  is  a  plant 
that  will  thrive  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  aa  a  food  lor  cattle  will  prove 
A>r  this  country  all  that  the  turnip  is  lor  the  moist 
and  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain. 

Cultivation  of  beet — The  beet  is  a  biennial  plant 
lowing  to  seed  the  second  year,  its  seed-stalk 
nses  to  the  height  of  from  three  to  five  feet.  It  is 
from  the  root,  and  in  the  first  year  of  its  growth 
that  the  sugar  is  extracted.  As  yet  the  process 
of  extracting  susar  from  beet  has  not  been  made 
aufficiently  perfect  to  obtain  the  whole  saccharine 
matter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  cane,  therefore 
the  residue  forms  excellent  food  for  cattle. 

Choice  of  ground, — Beet  thrives  in  the  eoW 
suited  to  the  potaro,  to  wit ;  in  all  soils  that  are 
eomewhat  sandy  and  loamy — these  soils  mixed 
with  yegetal>le  mould  and  decayed  matter  are 
particularly  sutiabte.  From  land  essentially  sandy 
much  cannot  be  expected,  unless  it  be  highly  ma- 
nured ;  under  these  circumstances  we  have  seen 
a  good  crop  growing  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
absence  of  manure  the  roots  will  be  small,  but 
where  they  grow  fresh  and  healthy,  it  has  been 
found  that  small  plants  yield  a  large  proportion  of 
sugar — but  this  by  no  means  makes  up  for  the 
want  of  mass,  and  therefore  with  this  as  with 
other  crops— it  is  proper  to  use  land  naturally  or 
artificially  good,  to  insure  large  returns.  Clav 
may  be  added  to  sandy  soil,  and  sand  mixed  with 
eJay  ground,  to  correct  their  defects,  but  the  process 
is  expensive. 

Where  land  is  essentially  stiff  clay,  it  is  not  suit- 
able for  beets,  because  the  seed  germinates  badly 
and  the  root,  finding  it  difficult  to  penetrate  and 
Imbed  itself,  bMoroes  forked  and  rises  too  much 
above  the  surface,  whereby  h  is  too  much  exposed 
%o  the  son  and  atmosphere,  which  dispose  it  to 
become  hard  and  reedy.  One  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing forked  roots  is,  that  stones,  gravel,  and  earth 
get  enveloped  in  the  interstices,  and  thus  blunt 
and  faijure.the  machine  that  is  employed  to  reduce 
the  roots  to  pulp,  when  the  object  is  to  make  sugar. 
Clay  soils  ore  improved  by  deep  and  frequent 
ploughing  and  harrowing ;  the  manures  best  suited 
to  lh»  kind  of  ground,  are  half  rotted  straw,  fresh 
atable  dunf,  leaves,  kc  and  sand  can  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  where  it  can  be  had  with 
nttie  labor;  the  quantity  required  to  produce  useful 
effiscte  has  to  be  very  considerable.  In  France 
eakareooa  soils  are  not  considered  suited  for  grow- 
MBg  beets.  In  America  we  may  mistake  what  the 
FkocIi  nsf^  to,  when  on  this  occasion  they  use 
tfaa  term  ^'ealeareons  f*  possibly  it  may  lie  by 
them  applied  to  ehalk  soili  a  kind  of  land  we  have 
none  of,  and  not  refer  to  tjie  Kmestone  land  t^at 
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abounds  here,  and  is  justly  held  in  high  estimation^ 
as  it  answers  well  for  all  crops.  The  farmere  of 
America  must  not  be  deterred  from  trying  to  cul- 
tivate beets  on  limestone  land,  because  it  is  said 
of  other  countries,  calcareous  soils  are  not  suited 
for  growing  that  root ;  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  we  must  determine  the  fact  by  our  own  ex- 
perience. Here,  on  limestone  land,  the  beet  may 
suffer  from  drought,  but  all  crops  ^rrown  upon  it 
arc  exposed  to  the  same  eflects.  In  France,  the 
products  on  different  soils  vary  very  much,  and  are 
greatly  influenced  by  better  or  worse  management, 
the  difference  rating  from  fif>y  to  two  hundred. 

Preparation  of  the  grouiuf.— This  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  here,  as  in 
all  other  departments  of  the  farming  business, 
much  of  the  success  depends  on  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  farmer.  In  many  cases  three 
ploughings  will  be  necessary,  and  one  of  these 
ploughings  should  be  before  winter,  that  the  turned 
up  soil  may  be  mellowed  by  the  frost,  the  last 
ploughing  has  to  be  in  the  spring  immediately 
before  planting  the  seed;  two  ploughings  in  this 
country  will  be  found  sufficient ;  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  well  harrowed,  and  rqlling  will  be  an 
improvement  that  amply  repays  the  expense. 
Deep  ploughing  is  generally  useful,  but  the  larmer 
has  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  substrata.  It 
would  be  improper  to  turn  up  much  of  the  poor 
clay  or  gravel  bottom,  and  where  the  substrata  is 
an  open  sand,  deep  ploughing  is  not  required. 
Manure,  in  which  the  process  of  fermentation  has 
not  advanced  far,  will  answer  best  for  beete; 
nevertheless  all  kinds  are  useful ;  but  the  half  rot^ 
ten  best  divides  the  soil  and  suffers  the  roots  freely 
to  expand.  In  the  slate  of  Delaware,  marl  has 
been  found  an  excellent  manure  for  beefs,  and 
marl  is  found  in  many  places  in  the  low  light  soils 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Sandy  Hook. 
Some  farmers  in  France  allow  the  beet  leaves 
that  are  cut  off  at  harvest-time  to  remain  on  the 
land,  and  consider  them  a  tolerably  good  manure, 
but  this  practice  is  not  so  good  as  having  them 
carted  into  the  barn  yard  to  be  eaten  and  trodden 
on  by  the  cattle.  It  will  be  found  that  straw  of 
any  kind  when  properly  laid  into  the  furrows  and 
covered  with  the  mould,  will  ^ve  good  crops ;  and 
this  open  species  of  manure  is  suited  to  clay  soils 
and  the  beet  root.  The  roller  is  especially  neces- 
sary on  clay  soils ;  by  it  clods  are  well  broken, 
which  favors  the  coming  up  of  the  plants,  and 
facilitates  the  future  hoeings  and  horse-hoe  weed* 
ittg. 

0/"sotrmg.— There  arc  four  ways  of  sowing 
beets,  first  in  beds  as  in  a  nurse rj' ;  second,  broad 
cast  as  in  sowing  wheat ;  third,  sowing  or  dropping 
by  the  hand  in  drills ;  and  fourth,  drilling  by  a 
machine. 

By  the  first  of  these  methods  the  whole  of  the 
seed  is  sown  on  a  small  portion  of  land  compared 
with  what  it  is  intended  to  occupy  ;  these  plants 
will  be  fit  to  pull  up  and  plant  out  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  from  the 
time  of  sowin;7 ;  this  planting  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  dibble  with  which  holes  are  made  in 
the  ground,  always  a  little  deeper  than  the  len^h 
of^the  plant  that  is  to  be  pot  into  them,  and  with 
this  dibble  the  earth  must  be  carefully  pressed 
ckme  to  the  root.  This  method  ie  attended  with 
several  ineonventences ;  it  requires  much  manual 
taboTi  the  roots  are  exposed  to  injury  during  tb^ 
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proceM  of  transpIaDtio^,  and  if  the  root  is  bent  in 
the  plantlog,  the  beet  will  form  badly,  and  in  place 
of  having  the  shape  of  a  cone  will  be  deformed 
and  unthrifty,  with  numerous  roots  filled  with  earlh, 
which  will  be  detrimental  to  the  crop,  whether 
used  for  feeding  cattle  or  employed  to  make  su^rar. 
This  mode  of  sowing  should  be  thought  of  only 
where  seed  is  scarce,  the  quantity  to  be  sown  not 
great,  and  labor  easily  procured. 

Broad  cast.  This  manner  is  the  simplest,  but 
requires  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  and  will  be  expen- 
sive where  that  is  dear,  and  seed  in  the  European 
market  has  on  some  occasions  been  five  times 
dearer  than  on  others.  In  this  practice  it  will  be 
Ibund  tliat  six  pounds  of  seed  will  be  required 
where  two  and  a  half  or  three  would  have  been 
enougti  when  planted  in  drills  by  the  hand.  The 
whole  of  the  soil  in  the  broad  cast  sowing  is  occu- 
pied, but  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  hoe  the  crop, 
and  keep  it  free  of  weeds,  and  the  produce  is  never 
as  great  as  by  the  following  method. 

Rows  or  drills.  The  little  furrows  into  which 
the  seeds  are  to  be  dropped  are  made  by  a  har- 
row, having  the  teeth  at  the  distance  one  from 
(inother  that  the  rows  of  beets  are  intended  to  be 
from  each  other  and  the  seed  is  dropped  two  or 
three  into  the  drills  at  the  distance  ol'  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  ap^rt  from  each  other.  This 
work  can  be  peribrpaed  by  young  people ;  in 
France  it  is  mpst  frequently  done  by  women,  as 
more  dependence  can  t>e  placed  in  them  then  in 
boys.  After  the  planting  is  finished,  the  seeds 
are  covered  by  having  a  light  harrow  with  plenty 
of  teeth  in  it  drawn  over  the  ground,  in  this  way 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  seed  and  the  plants  are 
regularly  spaced.  ITour  women  will  plant  an  acre 
in  a  day.  By  using  a  drill  drawn  by  a  horse,  the 
labor  is  very  much  abridged  and  the  work  will  be 
expedited.  This  machine  is  very  important  to 
those  who  plant  large  fields ;  in  the  large  sugar 
luaking  districts  it  is  used  with  great  success,  it  is 
of  various  forms  and  merits ;  the  plants  have  not 
yet  been  brought  U^  this  countr}^.  Some  French 
farmers  place  the  rows  twenty  ibur  inches  apart, 
perhaps  thirty  will  be  found  a  more  convenient  dis- 
tance for  the  horse-hoe,  cultivator,  or  harrow. 
In  fixing  the  distance  that  is  to  be  between  the 
trows,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  kind  of  horse- 
hoe  that  is  to  be  used  in  keeping  the  crops  free  from 
weeds.  The  distance  in  the  row  may  be  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inphes.  When  the  plants  are 
far  from  each  other  the  roots  will  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  the  contrary  will  result  from  planting 
them  close.  By  carefiil  observation  farmers  have 
to  learn  the  distance  that  will  piroduce  the  largest 
quantity,  and  best  quality  of  roots  on  their  re- 
spective soils.  The  seed  should  be  planted  at  the 
depth  of  from  one  to  two  inches.  Experience  has 
proved,  that  at  a  neater  depth,  especially  on  heavy 
soils,  it  is  not  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  sun  an4  ippisture ;  without  which  it  will 
not  germinate  well. 

l^me  of  sowing,-— TiiiB  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  place  and  nature  of  the  soil ;  as  a  general 
rule,  the  earlier  the  better:  prpv)ded,  the  land  is 
dry  and  in  proper  order,  early  sowing  is  particu- 
larly important  when  the  object  is  to  make  sugar, 
becauf e  the  roots  arrive  sooner  at  maturity  and 
idlow  the  process  of  crushing  to  commence  early. 
In  France  it  has  been  found  that  in  September  and 


tractcd  from  the  roots.  In  the  United  Slates,  the 
nature  of  the  fall  season  is  very  suitable  for  mak- 
ing sugar.  The  season  for  working  here  will  be 
longer  than  it  is  in  France,  this  will  favor  the 
manufacture  here  when^it  becomes  a  business.  In 
Pennsylvania,  beet  sown  so  late  as  the  first  ten 
days  of  June  came  to  perleclion ;  but  late  sowing, 
exposes  the  young  plants  to  be  injured  by  the 
drought  of  that  season,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; 
we  have  heard  oi'  an  instance  where  by  accident 
some  beet  seed  had  been  dropped  in  the  lall  and  re- 
mained in  the  ground  all  winter,  and  in  spring  vege- 
tated well,  and  yielded  a  good  crop.  This  accident 
I  suggests  the  trying  how  far  it  would  answer  to  sow 
a  part  of  the  crop  in  (all,  so  as  to  have  an  early  crop, 
and  what  the  result  would  be  of  having  from  this 
early  sowing,  the  ground  well  covered  with  leaves 
belbre  the  sumnier^s  hot  sun  comes. on.  If  fall 
sowing  shall  be  found  to  answer,  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  farmer,  by  allowing  him  to  have 
a  part  of  the  spring  work  done  in  a  season  in  which 
he  is  not  much  hurried.  This  fkll  sowing  should 
not  be  performed  until  late  in  the  season,  when 
all  probability  of  warm  weather  has  passed  away, 
so  that  there  might  not  be  heat  to  germinate  the 
seed  before  the  cold  and  frost  set  in. 

Of  Hoeing,— Few  plants  sufl^er  more  than  the 
beet  from  neglect,  and  the  baneful  influence  of 
weeds  in  the  first  stages  of  its  vegetation.  The 
ground  therefore  has  to  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and 
it  should  be  kept  mellow  during  the  first  stages 
of  the  plants'  developement.  Beets  require  one  or 
two  hand  thinnings,  and  as  many  hand  hoeings. 
The  first  of  the  hoeings  should  be  about  when  four 
or  five  of  the  leaves  have  put  out,  the  second 
in  from'  three  to  five  weeks  alierwards.  Here 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  each  of  the  burs  that 
are  planted  is  a  cluster  containing  sometimes  as 
many  as  four  seeds ;  this  is  to  be  perceived  by 
breaking  one  of  these  burs,  in  it  will  be  Ibund  se- 
veral small  grains  of  white  flour,  and  each  gives 
out  a  separate  plant.  Mice  are  fond  of  this  flour 
and  will  destroy  the  seed  if  they  can  get  at  it.  All 
the  plants  save  one  must  be  pulled  up  at  the  time 
of  hoeing ;  if  not  properly  thinned  there  will  be  a 
cluster  of  leaves  but  very  small  roots;  where  there 
are  blanks,  they  should  be  filled  up  with  those 
pulled  up  Irora  where  there  are  two  many.  Af- 
ter the  rows  have  been  carefully  freed  Irom  weeds 
and  properly  thinned,  the  horse-hoe,  cultivator 
or  drill  harrow  can  l>e  advantageously  run  between 
the  rows.  The  horse-hoe,  £c.  has  to  be  some 
inches  narrower  than  the  distance  from  row  to 
row,  and  after  each  horse- hoeing,  a  person  should 
go  along  the  rows  with  a  hand  hoe,  and  remove 
the  earth  from  such  plants  as  may  have  hod  it 
thrown  on  them  by  the  harrow,  &c.  If  any  of 
the  beets  should  show  a  disposition  to  shoot  out 
into  the  seed  stalk,  this  must  be  stopped  by  cut^ 
ting  ofi* these  stalks,  because  this  growth  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  root.  Some  persons  pull  off 
a  portion  of  the  leaves  to  feed  their  cattle;  the 
leaves  also  make  excellent  greens  for  the  table ;  it 
is  probable  that  taking  these  leaves  is  some  de- 
triment to  the  roots. 

Harvesting, — The  season  for  taking  up  the 
roots  will  vary  with  circumstances  and  localities, 
early  and  late  sowing,  &c.  &c.  In  France  beets 
ripen  and  the  making  of  sugar  commences  about 
t)ie  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October, 


^ctober  the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  can  be  ex- 1  and  tlf^  evidences  of  the  plant  being  ripe  are  thci 
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falling  down  of  the  leaves,  and  those  of  a  bright 
green  turning  yellow  and  brown.  The  influence 
of  drought  may  bring  on  these  appearances ;  the 
observing  farmer  will  understand  when  this  change 
is  caused  by  heat,  or  want  of  moisture,  indeed  he 
has  to  attend  to  the  weather  and  the  appearance 
of  the  approach  of  winter  that  he  may  lake  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  growing  season,  and  at  the  same 
lime  not  be  too  late  in  harvesting,  and  thereby  ex- 
pose the  crop  to  be  injured  by  frost.  The  roots 
should  be  pulled  by  hand  or  assisted  by  the  spade 
when  necessary,  and  the  person  that  pulls  them 
must  shake  the  earth  of  them  and  be  careful 
not  to  atrike  one  against  another  or  in  any  way 
bruise  them ;  bruising  has  the  same  effect  on 
beets  that  it  has  on  apples,  in  both  cases  it  dis- 
poses them  to  rot.  The  person  who  pulls  the 
beets  should  cijit  of!  the  tops  with  a  knile,  being 
eareful  not  to  cut  the  beet.  The  leaves  being  cut 
off  lessens  the  disposition  of  the  root  to  vegetate, 
and  it  prepares  them  to  be  housed.  The  beets 
should  lay  on  the  ground  until  they  are  dry  before 
they  are  boused. 

Preservation. — The  roots  must  not  be  left  long 
on  the  ground  exposed  to  air,  heat  and  moisture; 
much  heat  or  cold  are  both  found  detrimental,  as 
a  heat  of  fifty-six  to  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in 
damp  weather,  will  produce  a  fermentation  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter, 
and  on  the  other  band,  beets  freeze  very  readily, 
•o  that  only  a  few  degrees  below  thirty-two  will 
dispose  ihem  to  rot. 

The  best  aired  cellar  is  not  better  for  securing 
the  beet  than  a  judiciously  made  pit,  wherein  the 
beets  are  stored  and  covered  with  the  earth  that 
was  dug  from  the  pit.  The  dimension  of  pits 
may  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances.  It  is  most 
prudent  not  to  make  them  large,  because  if  from 
any  cause  a  part  of  the  contents  of  a  pit  begins  to 
spoil,  the  disease  is  contagious  and  will  spread 
throuj^h  the  whole  mass.  They  may  be  made 
from  lour  to  five  feet  wide,  and  «ight,  ten  or  twelve 
long.  One  to  two  feet  is  deep  enough;  this  hole 
is  to  be  filled  with  beets,  and  piled  up  until  they 
form  a  rid^,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with 
the  earth  diig  from  the  pit,  a  drain  should  be  cut 
round  the  heap,  to  carry  off  all  water,  it  bein^r  of 
importance,  that  the  beet  be  kept  dry,  and  for  this 
reason,  ground  naturally  dry  should  be  selected 
for  the  pits — perhaps  in  our  severe  climate  it  may 
be  necessary  to  spread  a  little  straw  or  corn  stalks 
CD  the  outside  of  the  heaps,  to  keep  out  frost ;  if 
put  inside  it  might  rot  and  spoil  the  beets,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  open  the  pits  from  time  to  time  to 
air  and  keep  them  fresh,  and  if  any  are  observed 
to  spoil,  they  should  be  carefully  taken  out.  The 
preserving  of  beets  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  branches  connected  whh  them. 

Growing  of  the  seed, — As  the  beet  is  a  biennial 
plant  it  is  only  in  the  second  year  that  it  produces 
seed.  The  proper  time  for  choosing  the  roots  from 
which  the  seed  is  to  be  produced  next  year  is 
when  taking  op  the  crop ;  these  should  be  healthy, 
somewhat  above  the  medium  size  in  length  and 
thickness  ;  well  formed  and  no  ways  forked^  and  of 
a  fine  light  color;  (if  for  sugar  perfecdy  white,) 
they  shoukl  be  kept  through  winter  in  sand  or  dry 
earth,  and  placed  in  a  temperate  barn  or  cellar 
equally  guarded  from  the  influence  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  they 
•houl4  be  planted  oat  in  March  or  so  soon  as  the 


land  is  in  good  order,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  feet  apart;  this  will  be  sufficient  space  for 
yielding  the  roots  and  leaves  the  requisite  nourish- 
ment ;  the  stalks  will  rise  from  three  to  five  feet, 
and  the  branches  being  liable  to  split  off,  and  break 
down,  have  to  be  supported  by  slicks  or  frames. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  will  generally  be  In 
September,  the  said  stalks  are  cut  off*,  tied  into 
bundles,  and  hung  up,  or  laid  over  fences  to  dry— 
and  then  the  seed  is  beaten  off  by  switching  the 
sheaves  over  a  board  set  on  its  edge,  or  it  may  be 
thrashed.  In  France  the  seed  is  removed  from  the 
stems  by  hand,  taking  care  too  leave  the  small 
soeds  that  grow  towards  the  outer  end  of^ihe  bran- 
ches,  as  these  seeds  do  not  ripen  well  in  that  cli- 
mate, which  is  moister  than  that  of^  the  United 
States.  The  next  process  is  to  expose  the  seed  to 
the  sun,  and  then  it  is  put  into  sacks  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  where  mice  and  vermin  shall  not  have  ac- 
cess to  it.  The  average  yield  of  plants  in  France 
is  from  lour  to  six  ounces  of  good  seed.  The  beet 
in  this  country  has  been  found  to  produce  very 
good  seed— it  will  therefore  be  prudent  and  a 
saving  for  farmers  to  raise  enough  for  their  own 
wants.  And  for  some  time,  in  all  probability,  it 
will  be  a  profitable  branch  of  business  to  raise  some 
lor  sale. 

General  remarks.— The  important  uses  to  which 
the  beet  is  now  applied,  having  attracted  great  at- 
tention to  its  habits,  it  is  found  under  some  circum- 
stances to  degenerate;  the  seed  of  the  while  plant 
producing  yellow  and  red  roots ;  this  tendency  may 
be  checked  by  changing  the  seed  from  clay  to 
sandy,  and  from  sandy  to  clay  soils.  Experience 
may  show  that  changes  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  and  from  the  south  to  the  north,  would 
be  attended  with  good  consequences.  The  seed, 
if  carefully  preserved  from  moisture,  insects,  and 
vermin,  will  keep  for  several  years,  but  aAer  four 
years  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  sow  it.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  to  make  sugar,  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
seed  that  wrW  produce  white  roots,  and  early  sow- 
ing will  afford  the  opportunity  of  commencuig  the 
crushing  and  boiling  at  an  early  period.  French 
writers  on  ihe  subject  inform  us,  that  the  early 
bniisings  produce  the  largest  proportion  of  sugar. 
Some  of  their  remarks  on  8oil,it  is  difficult  for  Ame- 
ricans to  understand,  as  in  this  country  we  have  no 
chalk  soil.  The  routine  of  crops  where  the  beet 
is  cultivated  is  -very  varied.  Some  French  far- 
mers plant  potatoes  the  first  year,  beets  the  se- 
cond, and  clover  the  third — and  repeat.  Now 
we  do  not  understand  how  clover  can  be  made  to 
follow  beets,  or  how  it  could  grow  when  sown 
amongst  them,  as  it  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
process  of  working  the  crop — bnt  they  may  have 
an  annual  clover  we  are  not  acquainted  with. 
Others  sow  beets  two  years  in  succession,  oats  the 
third,  clover  the  fburih,  and  repeat.  And  one 
man  is  mentioned,  who  has  sown  beets  with  suc- 
cess, for  fifteen  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
land ;  his  practice  was  to  change  the  nature  and 
kind  of  manure  and  dressing  put  on  the  land. 

In  this  country,  as  yet,  there  is  nothing  of  strict 
system  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  important 
article,  Indian  corn,  grown  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  tobacco  and  cotton,  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, renders  it  necessary  for  us,  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem suited  to  our  circumstances  and  resources ;  our 
farmers  have  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and 
select  practices  suited  to  their  particular  positions. 
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In  mo9t  instances,  the  beet  crop  will  not  be  got 
off  the  land  early  enough  to  be  followed  by  wheat, 
and  late  sown  wheat  in  general  is  not  a  safe  crop. 
Wheat  is  found  to  yield  more  grain  with  a  less 
show  of  straw  in  those  cases  where  manure  is 
not  directly  applied  to  it,  but  to  a  previous  crop. 
Where  manure  is  immediately  applied  to  wheat, 
it  is  more  liable  to  mildew,  than  where  it  has 
been  used  to  a  preceding  crop. 

When  the  beet  is  employed  in  feeding  cattle, 
one  of  the  efiects  will  be,  to  produce  more  and 
richer  manure,  and  this  will  place  in  the  farmer's 
power  the  entire  command  ol*  his  farm, — he  can 
do  with  it  whatever  he  pleases.  Every  encour- 
agement is  held  out  for  the  culture  ofbeet.  It  being 
a  green  crop,  draws  much  of  its  nourishment 
firom  the  atmosphere,  and  in  place  of  exhausting 
the  land,  leaires  it  in  fine  order,  for  any  crop  the 
farmer  may  choose  to  put  on  it.  fieets  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  clover,  bar- 
ley, Indian  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  With 
the  aid  ol*  a  lew  beets,  the  profitable  effects  of  that 
roost  useful  grain,  Indian  com,  will  be  ttreatly  in- 
creased in  feeding  cattle.  Calves  f^d  with  beets  or 
roots  in  their  first  winter,  will  generally  be  as  good 
animals  at  the  end  of  two  years,  as  those  that  have 
been  fed  the  first  winter  on  dry  food  and  corn, 
will  be  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  raising  a  portion  of  beet  is  interesting  to 
every  farmer,  inasmuch  as  the  seed  required  to 
commence  will  put  him  to  little  expense,  and  af- 
terwards he  can  supply  himself;  the  business  of 
his  farm  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  planted  an  extra 
acre  of  potatoes,  and  the  effects  on  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  fattening  pigs,  &c.  is  immediate.  But  on 
this  crop,  as  in  most  new  things,  people  will  en- 
tertain different  opinions;  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be  safely  left  to  the  decmon  of  self  interest^ 
in  a  country  where  the  people  are  fond  of  beef, 
butter,  good  meat  and  profit.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  simply  to  furnish  some  information  on  the 
subject. 

Although  the  intention  of  this  paper  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  farmers,  to  the  raising  of  beet?, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their  slock 
of  cattle,  their  land,  and  their  circumstances,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  their  attention  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  business  of  agriculture,  that 
proves  profitable  to  the  husbandmen  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  which  is  here  more  and  Vnore  assuming 
an  inviting  appearance. 

The  best  spermaceti  oil,  burnt  in  lamps,  is  now 
selling  in  Philadelphia  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
a  gallon.  The  practice  of  using  oil  for  lighting 
our  houses,  and  its  price,  have  for  years  been  on 
the  advance,  and  in  consequence'  of  the  great 
number  of  whaling  ships,  the  number  offish  must 
be  decreasing,  and  those  that  escape  the  fislier- 
roen,  become  more  wary  and  shy.  If  oil  in  con- 
sequence of  these  growing  causes,  is  so  high  in  the 
seaboard  towns,  it  will  be  higher  in  thor^e  of  the 
interior,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  and  hazard 
incident  to  transportation,  therefore  the  farmer  in 
these  districts,  has  so  much  more  inducement  to 
raise  the  plants  from  which  oil  is  made. 

Most  earnestly  we  recommend  to  farmers  and 
planters,  the  growing  of  rape,  which  is  a  species 
ofcabbage,  or  rather  of  greens,  as  it  does  not  head. 
The  French  call  it  colza — and  it  is  from  the  seed 
of  this  plant,  that  great  quantities  of  oil  are  made 
by  the  French  and  English  ;  and  the  former  moke 


from  poppy  seed  abundance  of  table  oil,  so  good 
in  quality  that  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  olive 
oil,  and  is  much  cheaper. 

TIjose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants,  (the  rape  and  poppy,)  harvesting 
the  seed,  and  making  the  oil,  could  confer  great 
service  on  the  country  by  publishing  the  processes, 
or  such  of  them  as  they  are  acquainted  with  ;  and 
there  is^very  reason  to  presume,  the  publishers  of 
the  "  Farmers'  Cabinet,"  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  "  Cultivator"  at  Albany,  the  "American 
Former"  at  BaKimore,  and  the  "  Farmers'  Regis- 
ter" at  Petersburg,  &c.  &c.,  would  give  the  com- 
munications a  place  in  the  columns  of  their  very 
useful  periodicals. 

It  is  with  farmers,  as  with  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  tradesmen  of  all  descriptions;  all  arc  ex- 
posed to  the  fluctuations  constantly  operating  on 
trade  and  commerce,  influencing  prices,  supply,  and 
consumption;  and  everyone  should  ob8er%'c  the 
improvements  that  are  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  that  relate  to  his  particular  business.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  all  other  thinss  being 
equal,  those  who  are  best  informed,  with  the  same 
extent  of  industry,  are  to  be  most  successful :  And 
while  the  manufacturer  is  diversifying  his  produc- 
tions, and  lessening  the  quantity  of  labor  required 
to  make  them,  the  merchant  is  performing  voyages 
in  twenty-eight  days,  that  formerly  employed  three 
months,  and  letters  pass  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  with  neariy  the  regularity  of  a  well 
conducted  mail  coach,  and  go  with  greater  speed. 
The  farmer  must  exert  himself  also,  or  be  laid 
under  contributioruto  the  more  active ;  while  he 
is  neglecting  to  study  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
soils,  manures,  the  kind  of  grain,  plants,  and  cattle 
best  suited  to  his  circumstances,  the  most  effective 
manner  of  employing  labor — and  economizing 
time  and  every  thing  about  him.  The  manufac- 
turer is  calling  to  his  aid  a  stream  of  water,  or 
steam  engine,  and  with  one  or  other  of  these 
agents,  and  the  assistance  of  a  few  women  or 
children,  is  converting  bales  of  low  priced  raw  cotton 
into  costly  cloths  ;  or  by  employing  a  few  steady 
men,  iron  ore  into  cart  wheel  tires,  ploughs, 
needles,  &c.  &c.,  a  few  pounds  of  which  will  pay 
lor  the  bale, of  cotton,  barrel  of  wheat,  or  barrel  of 
pork — nay,  there  are  cases  in  which  ttiis  will  be 
done  by  a  few  ounces. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  are  few 
distinguished  and  celebrated  farmers  or  planters, 
in  comparison  with  tradesmen,  engineers,  and 
manufacturers.  The  truth  is,  the  profession  of 
husbandry,  although  it  can  be  carried  on  in  some 
way  or  other  by  most  men,  is  one  of  the  moet  in* 
tricate  and  diversified ;  influenced  by  causes,  the 
laws  of  which  are  hardly  known  ; — for  example,  of 
vegetation,  the  manner  in  which  manure  acts,  the 
operation  of  lime,  gypsum,  &c.  and  the  nature  of 
soils,  the  grains  and  plants  most  suitable  for  soils 
and  circumstances  of  the  farmer,  the  seasons^  the 
wftather,  the  habits  of  plants,  rhe  nature,  effects, 
and  habits  of  insects,  the  grains,  grasses,  fruit  trees, 
the  adroit  skill  to  secure  the  proper  moment  for 
sowing,  harvesting,  ploughing,  and  the  innume- 
rable operations  and  occurrences  of  a  farm,  in- 
fluenced as  they  are  by  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
and  the  talents  to  understand  ail  that  relates  to 
these  constantly  operating  causes,  with  the  power 
to  make  the  most  of  them,  are  more  rarely  concen- 
trated in  one  person,  than  the  knowledge  ami 
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capacity  to  be  emiDent  io  the  other  professions — 
this,  and  the  ditfused  position  of  farmers,  Ibrm  some 
of  the  causes  to  which  may  be  ascribed  the  cir- 
cumstances of  there  being  few  pre-eminent  farmers. 

Bui  it  is  evident  that  this  all-important  business 
has  now  entered  upon  a  new  epoch,  and  which  is 
manifesting  itself  in  more  attention  to  the  selecting 
of  good  seed,  new  articles  of  culture,  whereby  the 
rigors  of  winter  are  equalized  with  the<food  of 
summer — better  breeds  of  cattle,  and  above  all,  by 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  treatises  and 
periodicals  that  are  published  in  this  country,  and 
Great  firitain,  and  to  which  every  farmer  should 
attend,  and  be  especially  careful  to  see  that  his 
•oos  read  and  reiiect  on  the  subjects  they  treat  on. 

J.  R, 

Philadtipkia^  January  1, 1840. 
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SILK-WORMS' 
OUNCE. 


EGGS      TO     THE 


DaDdoIo's  statement  of  the  number  of  silk- 
worms' eggs  to  the  ounce  is  generally  received  as 
correct ;  and  doubtless  it  was  so,  as  stated  by  that 
very  accurate  experimentalist.  But  as  there  is  no 
certainty  whether  the  English  translation  of  his 
work,  which  is  from  the  French  translation  of  the 
Italian,  means-  the  weights  and  measures  of  Mi- 
lan, of  France,  or  of  England,  the  author's  most 
correct  statistics  are  rendered  false,  to  our  compre- 
hension, or  at  least  doubtful.  According  to  this 
very  incorrect  translation,  the  number  of  eggs  of 
the  "conunon  kind"  of  silk- worms  to  the  ounce, 
is  89,168 — and  is  therefore  in  round  numbers  gene- 
rally estimated  at  40,000. 

Having  ascertained  by  sufficient  scrutiny  that 
Dandolo's  numbers,  weights  and  measures,  are  fal- 
siGed  by  the  ignorance  of  his  translators,  (by  their 
omitting  to  state  when  and    what   they  have 
chaaged,  and  what  lefl  unchanged,)  and  coosider- 
iog  that  it  was  very  important  to  know  the  true 
numbers  of  eggs  to  the  ounce,  we  lately  counted, 
with  some  careful  assistants,  the  numbers  that  will 
be  stated,  and  weighed  them  by  very  accurate  scales 
and  weights.  The  small  weights  (1  to  100  grains) 
were  Professor  Millington's,  made  for  the  nicest 
experiments,  and  the  avoirdupois  weights  were 
new,  of  best  quality,  and  tested  by  standard  weights 
and  (bond  accurate  beforehand.    437^  grains  are 
ti|aal  to  one  ounce  avoirdupois,  by  the  compari- 
son of  these  weights,  as  well  as  by  rule. 
Now  1. — ^2000  eggs  of  eariy  crop  of  *'  har- 
dy  gray  and  white"   silk- 
worms weighed  24^  grains, 
=  82  eggs  to  the  grain,  and 

to  the  ounce, 36,082 

tfo.  A— 2235  eggs  of  same  hatching,  bat 

another  person's  rearing,  25} 

grains,  =  86  eggs   to   the 

grain,  and  to  the  ounce    -    -    37,585 

Mo.  B»->96fi0  ^gpB  of  sane  kind,  but 


also  of  a  different  person's 
rearing,  30j^  grains,  =  86  to 
the  grain,  and  to  the  ounce  -  37,582 
No.  4.— 1060  eggs  of  same  kind,  but  of 
still  another  rearing,  12  grains, 
=  85  eggs  to  the  grain,  and 
to  the  ounce    .    -    .    .    .    37,396 

No.  5.^4000  eggs  from  a  second  brood 
in  the  same  season,  of  a  sin- 
gle female  of  the  above,  No. 
1,  (but  ail  gray  worms,)  47 
grains,  =  85  eggs  to  the  grain, 
and  the  ounce  -    -    -    .    .    87,234 

No.  6. — 4800  eggs  of  small  "  pea-nut " 
cocoon  silk-worms,  (Whit- 
marsh's  stock,)  51  grains,  = 
94  to  the  grain,  and  to  the 
ounce 41,176 

No.  7.--5000  eggs  of  "  two-crop  white" 
cocoon  silk- worms,  52  grains, 
=  96  to  the  grain,  and  to  the 
ounce  --.---..    42,066 

No.  8. — 1400  eggs  of  Tisam  silk- worms, 
(a  rare  kind  recently  imported 
from  China,  which  makes  a 
large  white  cocoon,)  weigh- 
ed 15^  grains,  =  90  eggs  to 
the  grain,  and  to  the  ounce   -    39,51d 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  of  the  weights  of 
the  samples  of  eggs  numbered  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and 
yet  a  considerable  difference  from  them  in  No.  I, 
though  from  the  same  kind  and  stock  of  worms* 
This  difference  caused  a  mistake  to  be  suspected, 
and  therefore  the  first  quantity  (No.  1,)  was  count* 
ed  and  weighed  a  second  time,  and  found  correct 


SALE  OF    FLOWERS. 

From  the  Newbnnrport  BermM. 

It  appears  from  statistical  information  in  the 
French  Agricultural  joumal«,  that  the  land  cul- 
tivated around  Paris,  as  kitchen  gardens,  yields 
an  amount  of  nearly  eight  millions  of  dollars,  an- 
nually, and  maintains  half  a  million  of  persons. 
The  flowers  and  fruit  produced  there,  yield  also 
several  millions  of  francs.  About  two  hundred 
flower  gardeners  reside  at  Paris  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,  and  supply  the  markets  of  the  capital. 
There  are  dnys,  especially  the  eves  of  grand  fetes, 
when  the  sale  is  very  large.  H.  Hericart  de  Thury, 
affirms  that  on  the  14th  of  August  last,  $10,000 
worth  of  flowers  were  sold  in  Paris,  and  that,  in 
the  depths  of  winter,  certain  grand  sotVees  irive 
rise  to  sales  amounting  to  between  1,000  and  4,000 
dollars.  In  the  same  season,  bouquets  of  natural 
flowers  are  despatched,  in  tin  boxes,  not  only  to 
the  remotest  towns,  but  even  to  Munich,  Viepna, 
and  other  distant  foreign  ports. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
ON  ROOT  CULTURE.  EXPERIMENT  IN  FEUD- 
ING  MANGEL   WURZEL  TO    MILCH   COWS. 

Subject  continued  from  p.  724,  vol.  VII. 
1*0  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register. 

I  am  induced,  thus  eariy,  again  to  trespass  on 
your  coiunans,  on  (he  subject  of  roots,  from  va- 
rious indications  I  perceive  manifested  by  Virginia 
farmers  to  enter  on  their  culture,  and  to  test  their 
merits.  In  the  present  comparatively  improved 
state  of  agricuhural  science,  and  of  the  means  now 
within  the  reach  of  every  individual  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  new  lights  the  last  ten  years  have  dis- 
closedi  it  would  argue  profound  ignorance  and  neg- 
lect in  not  embracing  one  ofthe  most  obvious  means 
of  improvement,  which  has  done  so  much  (or  other 
countries,  and  must  eventually  produce  the  same 
results  here.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  misgivings 
need  t>e  entertained  about  the  climate.  Nine 
years'  steady  culture,  without  a  failure,  in  lat.  41, 
has  convinced  the  writer  of  its  excellence,  and  he 
thinks,  on  the  whole,  it  is  superior  to  either  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  ;  and  any  where  north  of  James 
river,  and  probably  in  the  southern  states,  the 
same  results  may  be  obtained,  regulating  the  time 
of  sowing  to  the  latitude.  In  my  former  commu- 
nication on  roots,  was  stated  generally  the  mode  of 
culture  practised  by  the  writer.  He  now  proposes 
to  offer  some  suggestions  on  the  best  mode  of^  pre- 
paring the  land  lor  a  crop  of  either  turnips  or  man- 
gel wurzel,  time  of  sowing,  the  proper  distance 
at  which  to  drill  the  seed,  selection  of  roots  for 
seed,  together  with  the  result  of  an  experiment  in 
feeding  mangel  wurzel  to  milch  cows,  and  some 
observations,  which  it  is  hoped  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  many  of  your  numerous  readers 
to  become  root  growers.  1  am  quite  sure  that  no 
farmer  can  winter  cattle  with  advantage  without 
the  aid  of  succulent  food  ;  nay,  I  will  venture  to 
add,  that  no  man  ou^ht  to  be  the  owner  of  horned 
cattle  or  sheep  in  this  rigorous  climate,  if  he  ne- 
glects to  avail  himself  of  this  rich  provision  of  na- 
ture's bounty,  evidently  designed  by  a  kind  provi- 
dence for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  finally  of  mankind.  Calves  intended 
for  steers  scarcely  ever  recover  from  the  effects  of 
a  five  months'  diet  of  straw  and  stalks.  Let  any 
individual  select  two  spring  calves  of  equal  age 
and  constitution — suffer  one  to  run  in  the  usual 
way,  having  as  much  sweet  hay  as  can  be  eaten — 
give  the  other  in  addition  to  what  hay  will  be  con- 
sumed, half  a  bushel  of  turnips,  the  day  fVom 
grass  going  to  grass  coming,  or/rom  1st  Novem- 
er  to  Ist  May — and  then,  if  the  turnip-fed  calf  is 
not  a  year  in  advance  of  the  other,  wiih  respect  to 
condition,  size,  &c.,  and,  moreover,  delightful  io 
look  at,  and  creditable  to  the  owner,  then  I  will 
sav  that  all  my  reasoning  must  be  taken  at  a  con- 
siderable discount. 

In  speaking  of  the  turnips  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  exclusively  to  the  purple  topped 
Swede,  or  ruta  baga.  Every  other  known*  va- 
riety (fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number)  has  been 
grown  by  the  writer  at  one  lime  or  another,  and 
finally  rejected,  and  however  useful  some  may  be 
for  early  fall  feeding  of  ewes  and  store  cattle  In 
the  mild  climate  of*  Great  Britain,  they  are  utteriy 
worthless  here.  Of  t>eets  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, red,  white,  green,  and  blood-eoloredf.    The 


white  is  the  sugar  beet  of  France  ;  mangel  wur- 
zel is  a  hybrid  beet,  far  superior  for  cattle  to  all 
the  rest,  and  exhibits  when  cut  transversely  circu- 
lar rings  of  red  and  white,  very  cripp,  and  grows 
very  much  out  of  the  ground.  This  is  ihe  true 
kind,  and  vvell  worthy  of  all  care  and  of  the  best 
preparation.  But  to  my  subject.  Sod  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  the  foundation  of  every 
crop,  and  that  is  precisely  what  the  turnip  wants; 
on  which  1  would  haul,  in  the  month  of  April,  15, 
20,  or  25  two-horse  loads  long  manure  per  acre, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  spread 
broadcast  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  then  ploughed. 
If  the  manure  was  old  or  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  short  manure,  the 
land  should  be  evenly  and  deeply  ploughed  first, 
and  Jhen  the  manure  applied,  together  with  40 
bushels  carbonated  lime  per  acre.  Turnips  delight 
in  a  calcareous  soil.  Presuming  the  land  to  remain 
idle,  no  further  working  would  be  necessary,  ex- 
cepting weeds  make  their  appearance  more  than 
common,  until  the  Ist  July  in  this  latitude,  the 
10th  for  Virginia,  when  the  spring  furrow  should 
be  reversed,  b.-ingin^  the  manure  to  the  surface, 
(if  under,)  harrowed  severely,  and  left  until  the 
time  of  sowing,  which  here  ought  not  to  be 
thought  of  until  the  10th  of  July,  or  thereabout, 
just  as  you  may  be  ready,  10  days  later  in  Virginia, 
middle  of  June  in  New  York  slate.  Then  let 
the  ground  be  again  harrowed,  and  proceed  af\er- 
wards,  as  stated  in  your  December  number^  If  it 
is  designed  to  apply  concentrated  manure  in  addi- 
tion, let  it  be  scattered  or  drilled  along  the  small 
furrow  on  the  ridg^  left  by  the  coulter  of  the  drill, 
previous  to  passing  the  roller  over.  A  light  one- 
horse  roller  is  here  meant,  six  inches  diameter, 
four  feet  long,  taking  two  ridges  at  once  ;  this  is  a 
very  important  operation,  for,  if  the  soil  is  not  very 
compact  about  these  small  seeds,  and  dry  weather 
follows,  there  is  great  risk  of  their  coming  up 
evenly.  Indepeiidenlly  however  of  that  considera- 
tion, turnips  delight  to  strike  in  a  soil  made  tolera- 
bly solid.  South  of  New  York  there  is  not  the 
least  necessity  that  the  land  should  remain  idle. 
A  very  valuable  crop  can  be  taken  between  April 
and  July,  ameliorating  and  cleansing  in  its  nature. 
I  mean  the  common  field  pea,  white  or  gray, 
sown  broadcast  per  acre  ;  they  will  be  off  early  m 
June,  affording  ample  time  for  future  operations. 
Twenty  bushels  per  acre  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, which  would  defray  all  the  expenses  ofthe 
turnip  crop.  My  turnip  ground  the  past  season 
afforded  me  a  fine  crop  of  oats  cut  green  on  the 
20ih  June,  and  made  into  hny ;  but  the  roots  being 
in  full  vigor  gave  me  considerable  trouble  in  pre- 
paring the  land  for  the  drill,  so  much  indeed  as  de- 
terred me  from  again  pursuing  the  same  course. 
Peas  are  the  thing.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply 
to  mangel  wurzel,  excepting  the  season  of  sowings 
and  that  no  previous  crop  can  be  obtained.  The 
time  for  sowing  in  this  latitude  I  believe  to  be 
about  the  Ist  June;  but  take  care  to  have  them 
"  any  how,"  for  they  are  a  treasure.  I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  respecting  the  distance  at 
which  turnips  and  beets  ought  to  be  drilled.  Any 
thing  short  of  three  feet  will  not  answer,  and  even 
at  that  distance  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  them 
the  requisite  tillage,  if  the  preparation  is  good. 
Twenty-seven  inch-drills  are  very  general  in  Nor- 
folk and  in  Scotland;  but  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  foliage  on  green  crops  is  double  ip 
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amount,  narrow  intervals  are  inadmissible.  Your 
excellent  correspondent,  J.  M.  G,,  esq.,  of  P., 
thinks  two  feet  ridges  might  do,  "\f  straights 
I  will  venture  to  add,  that  whether  straight  or 
crooked,  whoever  attempts  it  will  soon  discover 
the  necessity  of  wider  intervals.  I  have  had  the 
leaves  of  turnips  to  measure  three  leet  frequently, 
be/ore  the  bulk  was  much  larger  than  a  goose  egg. 
If  such  plants  were  in  two  feet  ridges  what  would 
become  of  them  1  Evidently  enough,  they  would 
be  smothered.  The  majority  of  green  crop  grow- 
ers that  I  have  seen  in  this  state,  commit  a  fatal 
mistake  in  not  paying  due  attention  to  the  season 
for  sowing.  You  may  as  well  expect  a  crop  of 
winter  wheat  sown  in  May,  as  a  crop  of  turnips 
sown  in  this  latitude  the  middle  of  June.  People 
read  of  large  crops  grown  in  the  north  and  in 
£urope,  and  sow  accordingly,  without  reBecting, 
for  a  moment,  in  what  part  of  this  vast  country 
they  are.  By  sowing  in  July  we  can  obtain  as 
laige  and  as  handsome  roots  as  can  be  produced 
in  the  other  hemisphere  sown  in  May.  One  of 
yoor8uti8cribers,an  excellent  farmer,  Mr.  C.  O — n 
of  Prineeion,  in  this  state,  harvested  a  most  splen- 
did crop  the  past  season,  many  roots  weighing  13 
and  14  lbs.  each,  sown  on  the  7lh  July.  (Allow 
roe  here  to  remark  that  the  larger  ruta  baga  tur- 
nips grow  the  better  they  are,  provided  they  have 
smair  necks.)  Other  people's  turnips  again,  near 
neighbors  also,  on  land  of  similar  Ibrmation  and 
quality,  who  sowed  in  June,  were  worthless,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  the  impro- 
priety of  early  sowing,  many  individuals,  admira- 
ble executive  farmers  in  other  respects,  persist  in 
endeavoring  to  counteract  the  laws  of  nature. 
Finally,  lurnips  sown  early  produce  too  much 
foliage,  and  soon  afler  they  have  commenced  bulb- 
ing make  an  effort  to  seed,  which  is  fatal  to  their 
future  growth.  From  that  moment  the  bulb  ceases 
io  grow,Rnd  the  whole  plant  becomes  fibrous,  and 
comparatively  worthless. 


COTTON   SEED. 

FfOB  the  Carolina  Planter. 

AQer  the  encomiums  I  have  passed  on  cot- 
ton seed  as  a  manure,  you  would  hardly  ex- 
pect from  me  what  I  am  going  to  say  now — but 
a  maD  may  pay  too  dear  for  his  whistle,  though  it 
be  never  so  good  a  one.  It  is  the  practice  of  many 
planters  to  purchase  cotton  seed  at  high  prices,  for 
manure.  It  is  said  that  10  cents  is  as  much  as 
can  be  given  for  it  to  make  oil  of,  and  that  the 
profit  is  not  large  at  over  6  cents  per  bushel,— yet 
1  have  heard  of  planters  giving  as  high  as  20 
cents  a  bushel,  and  then  haulmg  it  for  manure. 
Fif>een  cents  is  common,  and  12^  considered,  I 
believe,  very  reasonable. 

Now  let  us  enter  into  a  few  calculations.  Sup- 
posing that  a  piece  of  land  without  manure  would 
produce  12  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  it  is  a  very 
fair  allowance  to  suppose  that  with  the  assistance 
of  cotton  seed  it  will  produce  20,  or  eight  bushels 
more  from  the  seed — I  have  not  in  general  made 
more  than  five.  If  it  will  take  fif^y  bushels  to  ma- 
nure an  acre,  and  to  make  this  product  it  certainly 
mast— tfae  coat  of  the  seed  at  12}  cents  per  bushel, 
will  be  86  25.  If  it  is  purchased  within  five  mileS| 
the  hauling  and  putting  it  on,  both  together,  can- 
aot  be  worth  less  than  81  76— making  the  whole 
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cost  $S  per  acre.  Now,  in  many  parts  of  the 
countrv,  an  acre  of  excellent  land  may  be  pur- 
chased for  $8  and  less— land  that  will  bring  more 
than  12  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  If  the  planter  can 
sell  his  increase  of  8  bushels  of  corn  at  $1  per 
bushel,  he  will  be  just  reimbursed  for  his  expense 
in  manuring,  as  the  increase  of  (odder,  peas,  &c. 
will  about  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  gathering, 
housing  and  selling  the  corn.  But  it  will  allow 
him  no  profit  for  his  trouble  and  no  interest  on  the 
money  laid  out.  He  would  hardly  be  wise  to  con- 
tinue the  practice.  But  what  planter  can  expect 
to  get  $1  a  bushel  at  this  crib  for  corn  every  year? 
It  has,  like  every  thing  else,  been  very  high  for  a 
few  years  back — but  at  this  moment  the  average 

frice  in  the  state  cannot  l>e  more  than  60  cents, 
do  not  suppose  that  any  planter  would  refuse  to 
make  a  contract  to  sell  for  20  years  to  come,  what 
he  makes  to  spare,  at  62}  cents  at  the  crib  in  cash. 
I  would  myself  prefer  raising  corn  at  that  price,  to 
making  cotton  at  12}  cents— much  prefer  it.  At 
62}  cents  the  increase  of  8  bushels  of  corn  would 
be  worth  but  $5— Yet  the  planter  has  paid  $8 
for  the  manure  to  produce  it.  The  remaining  93he 
must. expect  to  realize  in  the  permanent  im- 
provement which  his  lands  are  to  derive  from  the 
manure ;  but  it  is  thought,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  little  or  no  permanent  advantage 
is  derived  from  cotton  seed,  and  that  it  is  nearly 
absorbed  by  the  first  crop.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  improved,  as  I  am  free  to  say 
I  think  it  is — and  after  ten  years  of  successive  ma- 
nuring with  cotton  seed,  it  will  produce  the  20 
bushels  without  manure  for  ever  after — which,  by- 
the-by,  is  an  extravagant  admission — at  this  rate 
his  land  will  cost  him  first  the  original  price, 
say  $10;  next  the  $3  per  annum  devoted  for  10 
years  to  permanent  improvement,  or  830 ;  and 
then  the  interest  on  each  instalment  of  this  sum 
compounded,  which,  at  7  per  cent,  would,  of  itself 
amount  to  $14 — making  the  whole  cost  of  the 
acre,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  fifty-four  dollars. 

Now,  sir,  for  supposing  me  to  be  half  right, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  purchase  ready  made  land, 
of  the  rank  of  20  bushels  per  acre  at  once?  In 
what  section  of  the  plantation  states  would  such 
land  cost  $27,  much  less  $54.  And  do  not  those 
planters  who  pursue  this  course,  while  they  are 
taking  great  credit  to  themselves  for  resuscitating 
their  lands  and  enriching  the  state,  really  impov- 
erish without  benefiting  any  one  except  those 
who  sell  the  seed.  Are  they  good  citizens  who  lay* 
out  on  the  acre  of  land  $54,  or  even  $27,  that  is 
not  worth  more  than  $15  at  the  utmost,  after  that 
expenditure,  thus  actually  sinking  the  balance  to 
themselves  and  to  the  country.  The  period  has 
not  yet  arrived  for  such  a  system  of  agriculture — 
when  the  density  of  population  shall  make  land  of 
this  description  worth  from  $27  to  $54  per  acre, 
and  the  permanently  established  price  of  provi- 
sions or  cotton  will  enable  its  owner  to  make  a  fair 
profit  on  an  investment  at  that  rate — then  cotton 
seed  will  be  worth  12}  cents  a  bushel  for  manure, 
and  not  before.  Then  we  can  afford  to  buy  ma- 
nure^ — and,  as  the  people  do  in  Europe,  send 
out  into  the  highways  to  collect  it — then  we  can 
use  lime,  and  marl,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.  &c., 
but  until  then,  he  who  indulges  in  such  ex- 
travagance beyond  the  limits  of  his  garden  or  his 
turnip  patch,  is  injuring  himself^  and  so  far  in- 
juring his  country.  Short  Staplb. 
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POISONEP  CHEESE. 

The  following  comraunication  from  Dr.  Fansher 
appeare  in  the  Hanford  Courant:— "  I  underatand 
that  a  large  family  in  Simsbury  have  been  poison- 
ed by  eating  cheese  which  came  from  New  Or- 
leans, of  which  every  member  of  it  perished  ;  and 
having  recently  returned  from  a  tour  to  the  west,  1 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  slate  what  I  heard 
relative  to  the  milk  sickness  districts,  viz -.—that 
the  beef,  butter  and  cheese,  as  well  as  the  milk  of 
the  cows  which  feed  in  the  woods,  were  deadly  poi- 
sons to  those  who  partook  of  them,  and  that  persons 
in  that  region  dare  not  make  use  of  either ;  but 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  what  they 
dare  not  eat  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  is  sold  to 
merchants,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  criminal 
fraud,  and  suspect  not  that  they  are  dealing  in  a 
deadly  poiion." 


CHEAP  MANURING. 

From  the  Maine  CaltiTator. 

Many  farmers  in  this  state  of  late  years  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  manuring  their  land  for 
wheal  the  ensuing  season,  by  turning  in  green 
crops.  For  instance,  take  a  field  when  the  grass 
upon  it  is  about  fully  grown,  say  the  first  of  July, 
and  turn  it  nicely  over  with  the  plough.  1  hen 
harrow  and  sow  with  buckwheat.  In  four  or 
five  weeks,  that  is  by  the  middle  of  August,  this 
crop  will  have  attained  its  growth.  Turn  this  under 
with  the  plough,  as  you  did  the  grass  before. 
These  two  green  crops  thus  ploughed  under,  bring 
to  the  soil  *much  manure  Ipom  the  green  haum 
ac(mired  from  the  atmosphere.  They  create  an 
active  fermentation,  make  the  soil  light  and  pliable, 
and  manure  it  more  than  if  the  same  had  been 
cut  in  the  Ibrm  of  hay  and  fodder  and  given  to 
horses  and  cattle  in  the  barn.  It  is  on  the  whole 
an  excellent  mode  of  enriching  soils,  which  will 
ordinarily  produce  good  wheal  the  next  season. 


THE  DOMESTIC  COCOONERY. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  American  SUk  Society. 


It  is  expected  that  during  the  season  of  1840, 
creat  numbers  of  persons  will  desire  to  try  experi- 
ments in  feeding  silk  worms,  and  to  enable  them 
to  do  so  upon  the  most  economical  plan,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  directions  for  fjUing  up  and 
conducting  a  domestic  cocoonery,  li^niire  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  all  the  estimates  and  cal- 
culations, as  they  are  founded  upon  the  results  of 
actual  and  judicious  practice,  both  of  European 
and  American  culturists.  The  editor  of  this 
Journal  has  been  able  to  establish  a  set  of  sim- 
ple principles  or  elements,  deduced  Irom  the  prac 
iice  above  alluded  to,  of  numerous  individuals, 
which  will  enable  any  person  to  make  his  calcu- 
lations without  difficulty,  v»z  ^  ^ ,  .    ^        , 

1st.  The  average  weight  of  leaves  that  each 
morus  muliicaulis  tree  will  afford  during  its  sea- 
S^n™  growth  on  land  of  fair  quality,  and  the  trees 
planted  four  feet  by  one  apart,  is  one  pound. 


2d.  The  average  quantity  of  leaves  consumed 
by  each  worm  during  its  lile,  is  one  ounce. 

3d.  The  space  ol' shelf  occupied  by  the  worms, 
is  as  follows: 

DorinB  the  Isl  age,  1,000  worms  occupy  1-3  of  a  square  fool. 
««  2d  age,     "        "        "       3-4        "  " 

"  3d  age,     "        "        "     2  square  feet. 

4th  iee,    «*         "         "     «         "  ^" 

6th  age,    «        «        "    18        « 

4ih.  Three  thousand  worms  will  make  one 
bushel  ofcocoons. 

5ih.  One  bushel  ofcocoons  will  make  one  pound 
of  raw  silk,  ready  for  market. 

6ih.  One  pound  of  cocoons  will  produce  one 
ounce  of  eggs. 

Thus,  1,000  trees  will  feed  16,000  worms  the 
first  year;  these  will  require  288  square  feet  of 
shell;  or  8  shelves,  12  fieet  long  and  3  feet  wide. 
They  will  produce  6J  bushels  of  cocoons,  or  the 
same  number  of  pounds  of  merchantable  raw  silk. 

These  simple  elements,  and  all  calculations 
founded  on  them,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  refer 
exclusively  to  the  natural  system ;  that  which 
all  persons  will  practise  in  a  domestic  cocoonery. 

Any  common  room  may  be  used  for  the  cocoon- 
ery. It  ought,  however,  to  have  one  or  more 
windows  on  each  side,  and  if  it  have  a  fire-place, 
it  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  The  second  story  of 
the  house  will  be  belter  for  the  worms  than  the 
first,  though  it  is  not  so  convenient  for  the  attend- 
ants. If  it  be  desired  to  fit  it  up  temporarily  for 
the  cocoonery,  the  following  plan  will  answer 
every  purpose,  without  the  least  injury  to  the 
walls,  or  any  thing  else ;  and  after  the  cocoons 
are  gathered,  the  shelves  can  be  removed,  and  the 
lumber  used  for  other  purposes. 

Suppose  the  room  to  be  20  feet  long,  and  16  feet 
wide.     Make  three  trestles,  such  as  carpenters 
use,  out  of  scantling,  3  feet  long,  one  foot  high, 
with  four  legs.    Set  one  in  the  middle,  and  one 
near  each  end  of  one  side  of  the  room,  and  lay 
upon  them  3  planks,  16  feel  long  and  1  foot  wide ; 
thus  making  a  temporary  table,  16  feet  long  and  3 
feet  wide.    A  tin-pan  can  be  placed  under  each 
foot  of  the  trestles,  to  be  kept  full  of  water  to  pre- 
vent ants  and  other  vermin  from  getting  upon  the 
shelves.    They  can  be  obtained  very  cheaply  at 
every  tin-shop,  and  are  effectual  preventives  of 
such  evils.    A  second  shelf  may  be  placed  upon 
the  first,  by  fixing  the  trestles  directly  over  those 
below,  and  a  third,  fourth,  fillh  and  sixth  in  the 
same  way.    The  trestles  should  be  made  to  stand 
firmly  and  level,  with  the  legs  expanded,  that  they 
may  act  as  braces  to  steady  the  range  of  shelves. 
The  plank  need  not  be  nailed  down,  if  it  be  an 
object  not  to  injure  them  ;  but  the  shelves  would 
be  more  steady  and  firm  if  this  were  done.    In 
setting  up  these  shelves,  a  space  ought  to  be  lef^ 
between  them  and  the  wall,  to  prevent  ants,  &c. 
getting  upon  them  from    that   quarter;   a  few 
inches  will  be  sufficient.     In  a  room  of  the  above 
dimensions,  then,  we  shall  have  three  ranges  of 
shelves,  16  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  with  an  alley  of 
3  feet  between  each  range,  &c.  and  a  space  at 
each  end,  to  pass  freely. 

If  we  put  6  shelves  in  each  range,  we  shall  have 
18  shelves,  16  by  3  feet  each,  and  these  will  con- 
tain 48,000  worms.  The  plank  shelves  should  be 
covered  with  old  newspapers  or  any  other  wast^ 
paper. 
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The  management  of  the  ailk  worms  on  this  plan, 
may  be  a^  (uilows :  Expose  the  esrgs  to  hatch  in 
the  usual  mnnner.  Pay  no  attention  to  those  that 
hatch  the  first  day.  Those  that  hatch  on  the 
aecond  day,  should  be  placed  on  the  first  range  of 
shelves  ;  those  that  hatch  on  the  third  day,  on  the 
second  range ;  and  those  that  hatch  on  the  fourth 
day,  on  the  third  range.  Pay  no  attention  to  the 
few  that  hatch  after  the  /bunh  day,  they  are  too 
dilatory  to  be  proHtable.  The  young  worms  are 
▼cry  easily  removed  from  the  hatching  table,  by 
laving  small  mulberry  leaves  upon  them,  and 
when  thev  attach  themselves  to  them,  take  each 
leaf  by  the  stem,  and  lay  it  on  the  shelf  where 
you  want  the  worms.  Feed  the  young  worms  by 
Ia3ing  on  them  a  lew  fresh  leaves  four  or  five 
tiroes  a  day,  or  oitener,  if  they  consume  them,  or 
the  leaves  become  wilted.  During  the  first  age, 
if  the  leaves  are  large,  they  may  be  torn,  or  cut 
into  small  pieces  ;  but  if  you  have  plenty  of  leaves 
it  is  not  necessary.  After  they  have  moulted  the 
first  time,  lay  on  leaves,  and  when  the  worms 
become  attached  to  them,  lift  them  by  the  stems 
and  lay  them  on  a  clean  place  on  the  shelf,  allow- 
ing them  about  three  times  as  much  space  as  they 
occupied  before.  You  may  then  clear  off  the  shelf 
previously  occupied  by  them.  The  same  operation 
may  be  performed  aAer  the  second,  third  and 
Iburth  moultings,  extending  the  space  they  occupy 
each  time,  as  in  the  first,  and  clearing  off  the  litter 
in  the  same  way. 

Id  feeding  the  worms,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  it  is  of  importance  that  they  be  fed  ollen 
and  in  small  quantities.  If  you  lay  on  too  much 
food  a  considerable  portion  will  be  wasted ;  but 
that  is  the  least  consideration — the  shelves  will 
become  loaded  with  rubbish,  which  will  render  it 
necessary  to  clear  them  ofien.  We  have  always 
fbund  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  attendant 
continually  feeding — always  passing  along  the 
shelves  with  a  basket  of  leaves,  and  whenever  any 
of  the  worms  are  found  without  food,  or  nearly  so, 
lay  on  a  few  leaves,  and  thus  keeping  them  con- 
tinually eating  fresh  leaves.  We  know  it  is  the 
practice,  almost  universally,  to  feed  at  stated  times 
— tbtee  times  a  day,  or  four,  or  five,  and  to  weigh 
the  leaves,  giving  at  each  feeding  a  certain  quan- 
tity ;  but  all  our  experience  goes  to  prove  its  im- 
propriety. Late  at  night  a  full  supply  of  leaves, 
according  to  their  age,  ought  to  be  given  them, 
that  they  may  have  plenty  during  the  night. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  many  persons  suppose 
the  worms  do  not  eat  much  at  night ;  the  truth  is, 
they  eat  rather  more  at  night  than  in  the  day-time, 
as  00  all  caterpillars  ;  and  they  ought  either  to  be 
fed  occasionally  during  the  ni^ht,  or  have  a  supply 
given  them  over  night  sufficient  to  last  them  till 
moming. 

Wet  leaves  should  not  be  given  to  silk  worms, 
nor  those  having  sand  or  dirt  on  them.  If  it 
cannot  be  avoided  during  long  rains,  necessity  of 
course  will  compel  the  feeding  with  wet  leaves ; 
and  generally  this  may  da  no  harm  ;  but  I  have 
seen  very  large  quantities  of  worms  destroyed  by 
it.    It  should  always  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

The  moulting  of  the  worms  will  occur  four  times, 
but  unless  closely  observed,  and  the  several  days' 
hatching  have  not  been  kept  carefully  separate, 
these  changes  will  be  scarcely  noticed.  The  times 
of  moulting  vary,  according  to  the  treatment  the 
wonos  receive.    If  fully  fed,  and  a  proper  temper- 


ature be  kept  in  the  room,  they  will  moult  about 
every  5  or  6  days  ;  if  a  contrary  practice  be  pur- 
sued, they  may  do  so  every  7,  8,  or  9  days.  If 
each  day's  hatching  have  been  kept  by  themselves 
and  they  have  all  been  properiy  fed,  all  the  worms 
of  one  hatching  will  generally  moult  about  the 
same  time,  and  they  should  not  be  fed  while  they 
are  in  the  moulting  state.  They  generally  re- 
main in  this  state  from  18  to  36  hours.  As  soon 
as  they  revive  they  should  be  fed  as  above  directed, 
with  large  leaves,  or  even  branches,  and  as  soon 
as  they  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves,  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  clean  shelf.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  that  only  a  part  of  them  moult  one  day, 
and  the  balance  the  next.  In  this  case  the  two 
moultings  should  be  carried  to  separate  shelves, 
and  thus  be  kept  separate  in  future,  as  they  will 
otherwise  not  spin  cocoons  regularly.  As  the 
space  occupied  ny  the  worms  must  necessarily 
be  extended  as  the  worms  grow,  the  roost 
convenient  tiroe  for  doing  it  is  afler  each  moulting. 
And  if  this  be  properiy  done,  all  the  worms  on 
each  shelf  can  be  made  to  spin  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  save  the  attendant  much  inconvenience. 
To  effect  it  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  separate 
the  several  days'  hatchings,  and  at  each  moulting 
to  collect  all  that  revive  at  one  time,  and  place 
them  by  themselves.  Those  who  observe  this 
precaution  will  be  well  paid  for  their  attention. 

Afler  the  fourth  moulting,  if  you  have  plenty 
of  trees,  and  do  not  care  about  the  cuttings,  you 
may  cut  off  small  branches  with  the  leaves  on, 
and  lay  them  on  the  shelves.  In  feeding  in  this 
^ay*  yoti  can  save  much  time,  the  leaves  keep 
from  wilting  longer,  and  more  worms  can  be  ac- 
commodated on  the  same  space.  The  branches 
should  be  laid  first  across  the  shelf,  say  six  inches 
apart ;  at  the  next  feeding  they  should  be  laid 
lengthwise  of  the  shelf;  and  the  next,  crosswise 
again,  and  so  on  alternately  crosswise  and  length- 
wise at  each  feeding,  so  that  the  pile  may  form  a 
mass  of  crib- work,  affording  a  free  passage  for  the 
air,  and  accommodation  for  the  worms,  into  which 
they  will  descend,  to  form  cocoon^  The  objec- 
tions to  this  plan  are,  thatiff  damp  weather  the 
mass  of  rubbish  and  dung  of  the  worms,  is  apt  to 
ferment,  and  thus  produce  disease  ;  and  also  the 
loose  tow  of  the  cocoons  is  lost,  as  it  becomes  so 
filled  with  dirt  and  fragments  of  leaves,  that  it  is 
not  worth  saving.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  value  of  this  tow  is  less  than  the  trouble  of  the 
ordinary  fixtures  for  the  worms  to  spin  on  is  worth. 
The  writer  of  these  remarks,  raised  his  silk  worms 
one  season  on  this  plan,  and  the  cocoons  produced 
were  equal  to  any  he  ever  raised.  Care  should 
be  observed  in  feeding  in  this  way,  not  to  lay  on 
60  many  branches  as  to  raise  the  pile  too  high  ; 
as,  if  it  approach  near  the  bottom  of  the  shelf 
above,  before  the  worms  are  ready  to  spin,  it  will 
be  very  inconvenient  to  feed  them.  Not  more 
than  four  or  five  courses  of  branches  should  be 
laid  on  each  day,  and  the  intermediate  feedings 
should  be  with  clear  leaves,  so  that  the  pile  may 
ascend  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  each  day, 
and  that  the  height  of  the  pile  on  the  shelf  when 
the  worms  be^n  to  spin  may  be  abobt  nine  or 
ten  inches.  II,  however,  the  pile  should  get  too 
high,  or  if  it  gets  damp  and  mouldy,  the  lower 
part  ean  be  easily  removed  by  passing  a  couple  of 
smooth  sticks  through  the  pile  two  or  three  layers 
below  the  worms ;  and  by  means  of  tbese^  gentl/ 
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raise  the  upper  layers  with  the  worms  on,  and 
remove  all  below.  We  found  no  difficulty  in 
c  eaning  our  shelves  in  this  way. 

During  the  whole  time  the  worms  are  feeding,  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  cleanliness — that  is,  the 
room  should  be  kept  free  from  filth  and  bad  smell. 
In  very  hot  weather,  the  windows  should  be 
opened  to  give  free  air;  and  in  cold  damp  weather, 
if  it  can  be  done,  fire  should  be  kept  in  the  fire  place. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  unless  the  weather  be 
very  cold,  no  other  injury  will  be  done  the  worms 
than  stopping  their  feeding  and  growth  during  its 
continuance.  We  have  had  weatjjer  so  cold  as 
to  produce  thin  ice  in  our  cocoonery,  without  other 
injury  to  the  worms,  than  stopping  their  growth  a 
few  days,  that  is,  it  required  two  or  three  days 
longer  to  produce  the  cocoons  than  it  would 
have  done,  had  not  the  cold  weather  occurred. 
Therelbre,  though  it  is  always  better  to  keep  the 
room  moderately  warm,  by  fire,  if  necessary, 
yet  it  is  not  indispensable  to  very  fair  success. 

If  disease  occur  in  the  worms,  particularly  the 
yellows,  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  sick  worms 
iirom  the  shelves,  and  throw  them  away  as  soon 
as  they  are  discovered.  The  yellows  is  both  a 
contagious  and  hereditary  disease ;  and  hence,  if 
one  worm  is  attacked  by  it,  it  will  be  sure  to  be 
communicated  to  the  others ;  and,  worse  than  this, 
even  if  the  sick  worms  get  well,  which  they  sel- 
dom do,  the  e^gs  they  produce  are  almost  certain 
to  produce  sickly  worms,  and,  by  this  means,  the 
crop  of  the  succeeding  year  will  be  lost. 

When  it  can  be  done,  one  or  two  days'  sup- 
ply of  leaves  should  be  gathered  ahead,  and  kept 
m  a  cellar,  that  no  damage  may  be  sustained  dur- 
iug  rainy  weather.  But  great  caution  should  be 
observed  not  to  feed  with  wilted  leaves.  It  were 
better  to  give  the  worms  wet  leaves  than  wilted 
ones.  If  kept  in  a  cellar  and  occasionally  shook 
about,  the  leaves  will  keep  three  days  in  good  con- 
dition. Where  no  cellar  is  at  hand,  and  where 
you  have  plenty  of  trees,  you  can  keep  leaves 
fresh  three  or  four  days,  by  cutting  off  the  tops 
and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  setting  the  but- 
euds  in  water.  If  the  end  of  a  branch  be  set  in 
water  one  inch  deep  it  will  keep  the  leaves  fresh. 
For  this  purpose,  tubs  might  be  used,  and  large 
quantities  of  leaves  kept  in  this  way. 

The  sun  should  never  be  allowed  to  shine  on 
the  worms ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  exposed  to  it, 
the  window  should  be  so  shaded  by  shutters  or 
blinds  as  to  prevent  it. 

Successive  crops  may  be  fed,  if  it  be  desired  to 
occupy  the  whole  season,  by  keeping  the  eggs  in 
an  ice-house,  and  bringing  out  portions  of  them  at 
each  time  of  hatching.  It  is  believed,  that  this 
is  a  much  better  plan  than  commencing  with  the 
whole  at  once.  All  new  beginners  should  com- 
mence in  the  spring,  with  one-half  an  ounce  of 
eggs,  to  be  hatched  as  soon  as  the  leaves  put  out. 
From  the  cocoons  formed  by  this  crop,  eggs  for 
next  next  year's  use  should  be  saved,  and  reelers 
should  be  taught.  The  very  best  cocoons  should 
be  selected  to  produce  eggs.  A  ready  calculation 
of  the  number  required,  can  be  made  by  dividing 
the  number  of  eggs  you  want  next  year  by  160. 
Thus,  if  you  want  100,000  eggs  next  year,  divide 
100,000  by  150,  and  the  result  will  be  667  cocoons 
required  for  eggs.  Let  these  not  only  be  the  best 
cocoons,  but  be  certain  that  they  were  the  product 
of  healthy  worms.    Attention  to  this  is  one  of  the 


most  important  requirements  of  the  art  of  silk  mak- 
ing. And  it  is  a  matter  of  much  regret,  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  attended  to.  Those  who  make  a 
business  of  selling  eggs,  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  selecting  their  best  cocoons  for  making  sewing 
silk,  and  leave  the  rubbish  cocoons,  and  those 
formed  by  sickly  worms,  merely  for  producing 
eggs — to  sellj  not  to  use  themselves,  for  they  know 
the  value  of  them  too  well.  Hence,  in  purchas- 
ing eggs,  the  utmost  caution  should  be  ob- 
served in  obtaining  assurance  of  their  quality. 
The  balance  of  the  cocoons  of  the  first  crop,  may 
be  used  in  teaching  the  reeler  to  reel. 

Many  persons  of  course,  have  no  ice-house  in 
which  to  keep  the  eggs  for  successive  crops.  A 
very  good  substitute  may  be  obtained  in  the  use 
of  a  well. 

A  deep  cold  well  will  preserve  the  eggs  from 
hatching  as  well  as  an  ice  house,  if  they  are  placed 
in  it  at  the  proper  lime.  If  access  to  the  well  be  con- 
venient, the  best  way  is  to  descend  to  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  take  out  a  few  bricks  or  stones 
from  the  wall,  so  as  to  make  a  place  large  enough 
to  contain  the  box  containing  the  eggs,  and  place  it 
there.    If  there  be  a  pump  in  the  well,  the  box 
will  remain  there  securely.    If  not,  of  course,  cau- 
tion must  be  observed  in  drawing  water,  not  to  al- 
low the  bucket  to  interfere  with  the  box ;  and  the 
place  prepared  for  it,  should  be  on  that  side  of  the 
well  least  exposed  to  the  dripping  in  drawing  up  wa- 
ter.   It  is  also  said,  that  a  deep  hole,  say  ten  feet 
deep,  dug  in  theground  in  some  shady  place,the  box 
of  eggs  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  top  covered 
with  plank,  has  preserved  eggs  in  excellent  condi- 
tion.   I  have  never  tried  this ;  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture in  such  a  place  be  at  or  below  55^  it  will  an- 
swer the  purpose ;  the  coldness  of  the  place,  no 
matter  what  place  it  may  be,  is  all  that  is  required. 
But  as  we  have  so  oflen  remarked,  the  eggs  must 
be  put  in  the  cold  place  before  the  germ  has  com- 
menced; if  not,  even  the  coldest  ice-house  will  not 
prevent  their  hatching  at  or  about  the  regular 
time  in  spring.  The  eggs  ought  to  be  put  in  the  cold 
place  during  the  winter,  ^Ibre  they  have  been 
exposed  to  warm  weather.    If  thus  preserved, 
portions  of  them  may  be -hatched  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  thus  successive  crops  may 
be  raised.    The  advantages  of  successive  crops 
are  these.    A  room  that  will  only  contain  48,000 
worms  at  one   time,  can    be  made  to  accom- 
modate that  number  sbvbn  times  during   the 
summer,  by  hatching  a  crop  every  three  weeks, 
and  keeping  the  young  worms  by  themselves  till 
the  old  ones  spin  their  cocoons,  and  thus  336,000 
may  be  raised  during  the  summer.    One  person 
can  attend  to  them,  except  occasionally,  in  clearing 
the  shelves,  when  more  help  for  an  hour  or  two 
will    be  required.     The  person  thus  employed 
steadily  through  the  season  will  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  business,  than  could  be  the 
case  if  only  one  crop  were  raised. 

As  soon  as  the  worms  have  formed  their  co- 
coons, that  ia,  four  days  after  they  begin  to  spin, 
the  cocoons  should  be  gathered,  and  the  loose 
tow  and  filth  stripped  off  as  they  are  taken  fironi 
the  branches.  The  cocoons  may  then  be  reeled, 
or  must  be  cured.  The  process  of  reeling,  has 
been  fully  described  in  this  Journal,  and  needs  not 
be  repeated  here,  as  also  has  the  process  of  curing 
the  cocoons.  Once  more,  however,  let  us  urge 
upon  all  persons  the  propriety  of  reeling  their  own 
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00COOD8.  They  will  obtain  eeveral  importaot  ad- 
vantages by  it.  They  reduce  the  bulk  of  their 
product  from  a  very  large,  to  a  very  small  com- 
pass—no  small  otnect  to  those  who  reside  at  a 
distance  from  market.  They  also  obtain  the  pro- 
fit of  reeling,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
that  of  producing  the  cocoons.  Let  no  one  for  a 
moment  indulge  the  idea  that  they  cannot  learn 
to  reel  silk.  Any  intelligent  person  can  learn  in 
a  week  or  two,  to  perfbroi  the  operation,  and  in  one 
season,  become  sufficiently  skilled,  to  produce  the 
finest  and  best  quality  of  raw  silk.  All  who 
make  the  experiment  of  feeding  worms,  should 
appoint  some  active,  intelligent  young  woman  to 
reel,  and  the  first  cocoons  made  in  the  season, 
should  be  appropriated  to  her  education  as  a 
reefer.  She  will  become  sufficiently  expert  with 
the  cocoons  of  the  firstcrop,  to  teach  others  with 
those  of  the  second  ;  and  thus  ihey  will  be  able 
to  reel  the  whole,  nearly  as  fast  as  they  are 
produced.  This  can  be  done,  and  should  be 
done.  Foreigners,  we  know,  make  a  great  noise 
about  the  difficulty  of  reeling ;  but  we  also  know, 
that  hundreds  of  American  females  have  learned 
to  reel  in  a  few  weeks,  and  produced  silk  equal  to 
nny  ever  produced  in  Piedmont.  Indeed,  we 
know  of  aged  persons  who  have  even  made  the 
reelf  and  learned  to  use  it  perfectly  from  the  di- 
rections given  in  this  Journal.  Their  only  sur- 
prise was,  aller  a  fair  trial,  that  any  one  should 
ever  have  invested  the  art  with  any  difficulty. 
The  extreme  fineness  of  the  fibre,  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced eye,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
sense  of  touch;  and  its  apparent  delicacy  to 
the  same  observer,  would  seem  to  .be  incapa- 
ble of  withstanding  the  rapid  winding  ofi*  re- 
quired in  reeling.  The  fibre  is  so  fine,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  seen,  and  so  delicate,  that  it  would 
be  8uppoi«d  to  break  at  the  slightest  touch. 
Hence,  every  body  on  a  first  view  supposes  the 
art  of  reeling  so  very  difficult.  And  yet  all  these 
difiiculiies  vanish  at  the  first  fair  trial ;  and  all  that  is 
really  necessary  for  a  beginner  is  resolution 
TO  BBGiir — let  her  take  resolution  to  say  "1  will," 
and  she  shall  be  a  rceler.  Reelint^  silk  is  much 
more  appropriate  to  females  than  to  males.  The 
very  delicacy  of  the  fibre,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
operation,  indicate  that  the  more  delicate  fingers 
of  females  should  perform  the  operation.  Let 
every  experimenter  in  raising  worms,  therefore, 
also  try  the  experiment  of  reeling,  and  in  this 
way  will  reelers  be  created  all  over  the  country, 
and  thus  will  a  market  for  cocoons  be  established 
io  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  already  extended 
it  to  a  greater  length  than  he  intended,  or  perhaps 
H  advisable  for  the  object,  fiut  he  desired  to  say 
all  that  need  be  said  on  the  subject,  that  the  inex- 
perienced reader,  for  whose  use  it  is  exclusively  in- 
tended, might  be  able  to  try  an  experiment  with 
all  the  advantage  possible.  Hence,  many  small 
things  have  been  spoken  of— trifles  light  as  air  to 
the  practised  eye — but  none  the  less  important  to 
a  successful  experiment.    As  before  remarked,  this 

Kper  is  iotended  for  small  domestic  practice,  not  for 
ge  systematic  cocooneries.  The  latter  will  un- 
dooDtedly  build  and  fit  up  cocooneries  expressly  lor 
the  purpose ;  and  for  such,  we  have  already  pub- 
Uibed  mil  and  detailed  directions.         6.  B.  S. 


ROCKT   MOURTAIN  FLAX. 

From  Uie  Albany  Cultivator. 

We  know  of  no  plant  which  seems  to  better  de- 
serve an  effort  for  its  iniroducliou  into  the  class  of 
cultivated  vegetation,  tha^  the  one  above  named. 
The  common  flax  plant  is  anannual ;  is  exposed  to 
the  depredation  of  many  insects ;  to  get  the  fiili 
amount  of  the  crop  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  pull- 
ed, and  yet  with  all  these  drawtmcks,  it  is  a  valua- 
ble crop,  and  indispensable  for  many  purposes.  If^ 
a  plant  possessing  the  same  valuable  qualities  as* 
the  common  flax,  yet  which  would  be  perennial| 
and  could  be  cradled  or  mown  at  niatunty — (thus 
giving  an  annual  succession  of  crops  from  the  same 
root) — could  be  discovered  and  brought  into  use 
among  us,  and  particular! v  in  the  fertile  valleys 
and  prairies  of  the  western  states,  the  advantages 
would  certainly  be  very  great.  Such  a  plant  is 
the  flax  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  ,the  indivi- 
dual or  the  society  that  shall  introduce  it  into  cul- 
tivation, should  it  answer  present  indications,  will 
be  considered  as  t>enefiting  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  essentially.  Of  the  various  notices  which 
we  have  seen  of  this  plant,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing, as  more  particularly  describing  its  appearance 
and  the  extent  of  its  growth  in  those  regions. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  his  excellent  narrative  of  his  jour- 
ney across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific,  says,  "Flax  is  a  spontaneous 
production  of  this  country.    In  every  thing,  except 
that  it  is  perennial,  it  resembles  the  flax  that  is 
cultivated  in  the  United  States — the  stalk,   the 
bowl,  the  seed,  the  blue  flower,  closed  in  the  day 
time  and  open  in  the  evening  and  morning.     The 
Indians  use  it  in  making  fishing  nets.    Fields  of 
this  flax  might  be  managed  by  the  husbandman  in^ 
the  same  manner  as  meadows  for  hay.    It  would- 
need  to  be  mowed  like  grass ;  for  the  roots  are  toa 
large,  and  run  too  deep  in  the  earth,  to  t>e  nulled  as^ 
ours  is ;  and  an  advantage  that  this  would  have, 
is,  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  ploughing  and 
sowing."    This  was  on  a  branch  of  Lewis  or 
Snake  river,  of  the  Columbia. 

In  a  late  journal  of  a  passage  across  these- 
mountains  by  Mr.  Oakley,  of  Illinois,  under  date 
of  the  2l8t  of  July,  1839,  occurs  the  following : 
"  £ncamped  to-night  in  a  beautiful  valley,  cal^d 
fiayou  Selard,  28  miles  from  the  head  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Platte.  It  is  a  level  prairie,  thirty  miles 
long  and  three  wide,  and  was  covered  with  a  thick- 
growth  of  flax,  which  every  year  springs  up  spon- 
taneously." 

Whether  the  Rocky  Mountain  flax  will  prove^ 
to  t>e  as  near  the  common  flax  as  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Parker,  may  be  doubted  ;  but  that  it  is  unlike 
and  far  superior,  to  the  two  or  three  kinds  of  native 
wild  flax  that  have  before  been  discovered  in  the 
United  States,  would  also  seem  to  be  clear.  A 
tract  of  90  square  miles  of  flax,  such  as  Mr.  Oakley 
described,  would  be  a  sight  in  any  country,  and 
would  rival  the  grass  covered  prairies  of  Illinois. — 


LARGE    SEEDLING    GRAPE     RAISED    BY    VAN 

MOWS. 

A  seedling  grape  vine,  at  Brussels,  raised  by 
Van  Mons,  produces  fruit  as  large  as  u  green 
gage  plum,  which,  at  the  latest,  ripens  in  the  first 
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Ibrtnight  of  August,  and  never  fails.    Its  qualities 
are  no  less  remarkable,  as  it  is  both  solid  and  sweet. 


SHORT   HORNED   CATTLE. 

Never  think  of  buying  short  horned  or  Durham 
cattle,  until  you  are  prepared  to  keep  them  well. 
They  need  an  abundance  of  fresh  pasture,  and 
therefore  to  be  frequently  changed  from  one  pas- 
ture to  another,  in  succession,  and  plenty  of  food 
and  good  shelters  in  the  winter.  Thus  provided 
lor,  they  are  valuable  stock.  But  neglected  in 
these  respects,  they  are  no  better  than  native  cat- 
tle.— Franklin  Farmer. 


I  off"  on^  hundred  pounds  during  the  chase — but 
still  he  is  a  lusty  lellow,  and  you  Bostonians  may 
prepare  your  mouths  for  a  taste  of  his  flesh,  as  I 
understand  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dow  to  ship 
him  at  Franklbrt  for  your  city.  He  has  been  on 
exhibition  in  Uiis  city  for  the  last  two  days,  at  12^ 
cents  a  sight 


CAPTURE  OF  A  BEAR. 

From  Uie  Bangor  Democrat. 

For  the  last  twelve  years,  there  has  been  resid- 
ing within  Ibrty  minutes'  ride  of  this  city,  in  the 
town  of  Brewer,  near  the  "  Big  Pond,"  so  called, 
a  mischievous  animal  calieil  a  bear,  of  the  hog 
species,  with  a  brown  proboscis,  and  short,  but 
strongly  sinewed  legs ;  during  which  time,  he  has 
fattened  upon  the  corn,  cattle  and  sheep  of  the 
farmers  who  lived  in  his  vicinity.  During  the 
past  year  alone,  he  has  destroyed  upwards  of  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  stock,  always  taking  care 
to  secure  his  retreat  when  pursued,  till  within  a 
few  days,  when  he  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
some  men  who  were  employed  in  logging  near  the 
spot  where  he  had  taken  quarters  for  the  winter. 
Observing  his  tracks  in  the  snow,  they  traced  him 
to  the  mouth  of  his  den,  which  was  in  the  cavity 
of  a  ledge;  when  they  commenced  removing  the 
brush  he  had  carefully  drawn  into  its  mouth. 

In  a  moment  old  Bruin  began  to  snuff  and  growl, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  take  leg  bail,  but  was 
saluted  with  a  blow  from  a  cudgel,  cut  for  the 
purpose,  and  fell  back  into  his  domicile,  where  he 
quivered  (or  a  few  moments,  but  suddenly  regained 
his  strength,  and  made  good  his  escape  for  the 
time  being.  The  next  day  he  was  hotly  pursued 
by  some  half  dozen  of  those  on  whose  stock  he 
had  preyed,  and  the  chase  was  continued  for  some 
five  or  six  days,  when  Mr.  Blood  came  to  this 
city  and  informed  some  of  our  sportsmen  (we 
have  some  old  ones  too,)  who,  accompanied  by 
their  hounds,  immediately  joined  in  the  chase,  and 
fifleen  days  from  the  time  the  bear  was  first  started 
from  his  den  by  the  loggers,  (during  the  whole  of 
which  time  ho  was  hotly  pursued  by  men  and 
dogs,  having  been  kept  on  the  tramp  the  whole 
time,  only  excepting  nights)  he  was  captured  and 
brought  into  this  city  by  Capt,  Nye,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Dow. 

On  examining  him,  thirteen  balls  were  found  to 
have  pierced  him  ;  the  last  shots,  however,  were 
those  which  gave  him  his  quietus — one  of  which 
took  effect  a  little  abafl  his  lore  shoulders,  and  the 
other  near  his  spine.  During  the  whole  Gtleen 
days,  Mr.  Blood,  who  is  a  farmer,  kept  open  house, 
keeping  all  of  those  free  of  expense  who  were  dis- 
posed to  join  in  the  chase,  being  determined  to 
have  the  bear  before  he  gave  up.  He  weighed, 
when  killed,  three  hundred  and  twenty-lour 
pounds.    The  old  hunters  say  he  must  have  '''run 


8PACE8  FOR  SILK-WORMS.  MISTAKES  OF 
DANDOLO'S  MEANING  BY  HIS  TRANSLA- 
TORS. 

There  is  no  subject  belonging  to  or  connected 
with  agriculture,  which,  for  some  years,  has  em- 
ployed the  pens  of  so  many  writers,  or  occupied  so 
many  pages,  as  instructions  upon  silk-culture. 
Besides  the  hundreds  of  particular  communica-^ 
tions  from  different  individuals  to  various  agri- 
cultural journals,  and  the  dozen  or  so  of  other 
journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  diffusion  of 
information  upon  silk-culture,  there  have  issued 
from  the  American  press,  within  a  few  years,  at 
least  ten  several  and  long  treatises,  on  this  one 
subject.  All  these  publications  necessarily  con- 
tain a  great  amount  of  useful  facts  and  valuable 
instruction ;  but  also,  and  of  course,  most  of  them 
have  much  that  is  either  useless,  or  foolish,  or 
false.  There  are  many  particular  articles  which 
we  should  rate  very  high  in  value.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  and  as  a  general  rule,  admitting  however 
of  some  considerable  exceptions,  it  would  seem 
that  the  utility  and  worth  of  these  instructions  are 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  bulk  and  degree  of 
pretension.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  what- 
ever the  treatises  in  the  most  regular  and  system- 
atic form  have  presented  of  value,  was  drawn 
from  Dandolo,  and  the  balance  is  good  for  no- 
thing, (t  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  all 
of  the  writers  who  have  thus  endeavored  to  copy 
Dandolo^s  rules,  should  have  made  some  gross 
and  great  mistakes  of  hi^  meaning  (and  doubtless 
of  his  language  also,  if  that  could  be  referred  to,) 
so  as  to  involve  the  whole  of  their  instructions  in 
error. 

Arithmetical  estimates  and  calculations  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  business  and  processes  of 
the  rearing  of  silk- worms;  and  accordingly  they 
have  been  so  applied  very  frequently  and  exten- 
sively by  Dandolo,  and  by  all  his  copyists,  whether 
of  those  who  blindly  approve  and  aim  to  follow, 
or  those  who  profess  to  condemn  in  many  respects, 
and  who  yet  no  less  blindly  mistake  their  illus- 
trious model  and  subject.  And,  as  arithmetical 
calculations,  if  correctly  founded  and  constructed, 
and  correctly  applied,  furnish  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble information  and  of  reasoning  on  any  subject, 
so  errors  or  misapplications  of  arithmetic  serve  as 
much  to  sustain  ignorance  and  falsehood. 
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Dandolo'a  treatise  on  the  ^  Art  of  Rearing  Sillc- 
worms/  even  when  seen  in  the  existing  imperfect 
and  mani/estly  false  English  translation,  (London 
edition,  1825,)  is  a  work  which  deserves  very  high 
commendation.  The  practice  of  the  author  ap- 
pears to  have  combined  the  accuracy  of  execution 
required  for  philosophical  experiments,  with  a  de- 
gree of  success,  and  profit  of  results,  which  excelled 
the  best  of  previous  or  general  practical  operations. 
And  though,  in  our  finer  climate,  we  may  safely 
and  profitably  omit  much  of  the  care  and  labor 
which  Dandolo  found  necessary,  still  his  rules  and 
his  (acts  are  of  great  value  for  conveying  general 
and  correct  information ;  and  they  form  the  best 
directions  for  practice  in  the  occurrence  of  any  of 
the  diflicult  circumstances  of  climate  under  which 
he  continually  operated.  If  instructions  are  de- 
signed to  suit  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
they  will  be  found  wanting  in  every  one  of  the 
numerous  difficulties  which  may  arise  even  in  a 
generally  successful  rearing.  But  if  directions  are 
suited  to  meet  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
they  can  be  very  easily  omitted  or  slighted,  when 
not  strictly  required. 

l>aDdolo's  work  uses  so  much  of  arithmetic,  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  presenting  fully  the  8ta- 
ti9tic8  of  silk-worms  and  their  management.  For 
this  alone  it  would  be  very  valuable.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  French  translator  from  the  original 
Italian  work  has  misunderstood,  and  therefore  mis- 
translated his  author,  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant arithmetical  statements;  and  the  errors  so 
made,  though  as  gross  as  any  well  could  be,  have 
passed,  unquestioned  and  unsuspected,  into  the 
English  translation,  and  thence  into  all  the  Ame- 
rican treatises  which  have  made  use  of  Dandolo's, 
CD  what  were  thus  impro()erly  supposed  to  be  his 
rules.  And  as  the  reader,  aAer  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  such  errors,  cannot  tell 
how  far  they  extend,  and  whether  any  and  each 
one  of  all  the  denominations  and  value  of  weigtits 
and  measures  has,  or  has  not  been,  changed  by 
either  translator,  and  therefore  cannot  know  whe- 
ther it  he  Milanese,  French  or  English,  it  follows 
that,  even  when  correct,  the  stated  quantities  can- 
not be  relied  on  as  being  what  Dandolo  designed. 
Hence  one  such  falsely  stated  fact  in  twenty 
serves  to  render  doubtful  and  destroy  the  value  of 
the  other  nineteen,  even  though  they  may  be  truly 
stated. 

The  principal  and  most  obvious  mistake  to 
which  allusion  is  here  made  is  the  mis-statement 
of  the  spaces  required  by  eiik-worms  in  their  dif- 
ierent  ages.  Not  having  been  able  yet  to  obtain 
the  original  work,  we  are  unable  to  know  certainly 
and  precisely  what  Dandolo  himself  meant  in  this 
respect,  either  as  to  the  actual  denomination  of 


measure,  or  the  number  of  such  measures ;  bat, 
in  the  absence  of  the  direct  proof  which  the  origi^^ 
nal  work  might  furnish,  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony furnished  even  by  the  copyists  themselves, 
that  they  are  totally  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  original,  which  they  have  perverted  to  a 
ridiculous  extent  of  error,  without  one  of  them 
suspecting  it. 

The  first  treatise  published  in  this  country  was 
the  *  Manual,'  compiled  by  order  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  under  authority  of  a  resolution  of 
the  house  of  representatives.  If  the  compiler  bad 
simply  translated  and  given  Dandolo's  treatise — 
or  if  he  had  merely  copied  the  existing  English 
translation,  with  all  its  errors — he  would  have  done 
good  service.  But  while  taking  nearly  all  bis 
matter  from  Dandolo,  or  from  his  translators, 
there  is  thrown  in,  and  without  being  distin- 
guished, just  enough  matter  of  his  own,  or  of 
others,  to  damage  and  discredit  the  whole.  Yet 
the  compiler  stated  in  his  preface,  that  he,  '<  hav- 
ing the  use  of  the  original  work  in  Italian,  as  well 
as  the  French  translation  from  which  the  English 
version  was  made,  the  errors  of  the  latter  were  cor- 
reciedy  If  this  was,  indeed,  done  in  any  impor- 
tant particular,  we  have  not  discovered  it ;  and  it 
will  be  shown,  that  in  the  main  one  above  men- 
tioned, the  grossest  and  most  obvious  errors  of 
both  previous  translators  have  been  faithfully  and 
fully  retained.  Thus,  instead  of  directing  so  many 
square  feet  of  space  for  certain  numbers  of  silk- 
worms, the  American  writer  most  carefully  and 
studiously,  and  over  and  over  again,  uses  the 
words  ^'feet  sgu<if«."  The  absurdity  of  this  error 
ought  to  have  been  enough  to  expose  it ;  but  the 
compiler  stuck  to  it,  through  the  whole  writing 
and  printing  of  his  book.  It  was  only  after  every 
sheet  of  the  work  had  been  printed,  that  it  seems 
some  body  first  suspected  this  great  and  general 
mistake,  pervading  and  affecling  the  whole  of  the 
calculations  and  rules,  and  put  it  as  a  general  erra- 
tum in  the  supplementary  list  of  errors,  thus :  <*  In 
page  175,  last  line,  for  '  feet  square'  read  square 
(eet.  In  other  places,  the  same  correction  to  be 
made."  And  this  correction  is  necessary  in  so 
many  "  other  places"  of  the  book,  that  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  writer  had  not  even  suspected  his 
mistake  ;  and  neither  has  his  supplementary  '<  er- 
ratum" been  seen  by  any  of  his  followers.  For 
others  have  copied  the  mistake  from  the  '  Manual' 
just  as  heedlessly  as  the  compiler  of  that  work  did 
from  a  preceding  blunderer.  We  will  give  a  sin- 
gle example  of  the  enormous  absurdity  of  the 
mistake.  The  space  required  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  worms  from  one  ounce  of  eggs,  in 
their  5th  age,  is  slated  to  be  "one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  feet  four  inches  squared    This  is  the 
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eqoare  of  the  nurober,  instead  of* the  number  itself 
of  square  feet,  and  is  equal  to  33,612  square  feet, 
or  a  surface  offeeding  shelves,  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre!  And  yet,  obvious  as  is  this 
error,  it  is  faithfully  copied  from  the  English  trans- 
lation, and  has  been  as  faithfully  re-copied  by 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  American  authors  or 
compilers. 

Clarke,  the  author  of  the  latest  American  trea- 
tise, (1839,)  and  the  volume  of  greatest  size  and 
most  pretension  of  all,  objects  to  Dandolo^s  spaces, 
(or,  as  we  say,  those  of  Dandolo's  translator,) 
as  being  too  small.  But  he  is  content  however 
to  increase  them  merely  by  changing  the  frac- 
tional parts,  or  the  odd  inches,  to  the  next  greater 
whole  number  of  feet  With  this  very  slight  ad- 
dition, he  constructs  anJ  presents  a  table  of  his 
own,  upon  the  same  grounds,  showing  the  "feet 
square  requisite  on  the  shelves,  for  worms  proceed- 
ing from  ^'  one  ounce  of  eggs  and  every  interme- 
diate quantity  to  10  ounces.  Thus,  the  worms 
from  10  ounces,  in  their  last  age,  as  stated  in  this 
carefiilly  constructed  table,  require  1840  '<  feet 
square ;"  which  would  be  equal  to  77  acres  of 
surface  of  shelves ! ! ! 

But  aller  throwing  out  this  greatest  and  most 
glaring  of  errors,  and  supposing  the  square  feet, 
and  not  the  feet  square,  to  be  understood  by  all, 
(their  words  to  the  contrary  notwithstan'ling,) 
there  still  remains  another  great  error  in  this  esti- 
mate, which  can  be  very  clearly  shown  to  exist, 
although,  without  reference  to  the  original,  we 
cannot  do  more  than  infer  the  true  sum. 

According  to  the  *  Manual,'  (which  in  this  re- 
spect copies  literally  the  English  translation  of  the 
French  translation  of  Dandolo,  and  which  is  again 
copied  either  precisely,  or  very  nearly,  in  half  a  do- 
zen American  regular  treatises,)  the  '^spaces  occu- 
pied by  worms  in  different  ages'*  are  as  follows : 
"The  worms  proceeding  from  an  ounce  of  eggs 
should  have  a  space. 

In  the  first  age,  of  7  feet   4  inches  square — 

"         second         14  feet   8  inches  square — 
third  34  feet  10  inches  square — 

fourth         82  feet    6  inches  square — 
fifth  183  feet    4  inches  square." 

Now  after  making  the  change  of  these  num- 
bers of  "feet  square"  to  square  feet,  (all  the  cor- 
rection that  the  authors  can  possibly  claim,)  the 
spaces  are  still  altogether  erroneous,  and  much  too 
small ;  and  if  these  ofl-repeated  rules  have  indeed 
directed  the  practice  of  any  young  culturisf,  we 
undertake  to  say  that  he  either  killed  or  greatly 
injured  his  worms,  by  their  being  too  much  crowded 
on  the  shelves. 

In  Brewster's  *  Journal  of  Science,'  ihere  is  an 
anicle  by  Murray,  which  is  manifestly  (bunded  on 


it 
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Dandolo's  work,  and  operations,  and  on  Murray's 
personal  observation  on  silk-culture  in  Italy.  (See 
Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  art.  Silk.) 
In  this  he  states  the  spaces  required  at  each  dif- 
ferent age,  and  no  doubt  he  gave  the  very  spaces 
prescribed  by  and  learned  from  Dandolo.  Now 
these  spaces  are  not  stated  by  the  foot^  but  by  the 
Italian  measure  ^^braccio,^^  which  Murray  says  is 
"about  22  English  inches."  Thus  he  states  the 
spaces  required  by  the  worms  from  an  ounce  of 
eggs  to  be  as  follows : 

During  the  first  age,         4  square  braccia, 

"     second  age,    8  do. 

"     third  age,      19  do. 

"     fourth  age,    45  do. 

"     fiflhage,     100  do. 

The  translator  of  Dandolo,  it  is  obvious,  reduced 
the  lineal  braccio  to  feet,  and  so  the  squares  of  the 
feet  were  substituted,  for  the  squares  of  the  equi- 
valent in  length,  in  the  Italian  denomination, 
although  the  result  is  thereby  made  altogether 
different.  As  there  has  been  so  much  misunder- 
standing on  this  point,  I  will  annex  a  figure  which 
may  be  clearly  understood,  even  by  all  of  Dan- 
dolo's translators  and  copyists.  It  is  manifest  from 
these  figures  that,  though  4  braccia,  in  length,  is 
the  same  as  7  feet  4  inches,  in  length,  that  4 
square  braccia  is  very  nearly  twice  as  much 
space  as  7  square  feet  and  one-third.* 


Four       1 

square      • 

brae 

>        cia. 

Four  braccia,  lineal  measure,  equal  to  7  foet  and  fbur  inches. 


Seven  |  sq're.  |    feet   \    and 


third. 


Seven  feet  and  four  inches  square. 


•  We  take  as  correct  Murray's  value  of  the  braceiOt 
because  he  doubtless  received  it  from  Dandolo,  and  in 
the  locality  where  used,  and  also  because  4  braccia  in 
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Now,  having  ascertained  what  were  Dandolo's 
proscribed  epaces,  let  us  state  ihera  in  American 
square  feet,  opposite  (he  amount  oi*  square  feet  as 
lalsely  rendered  by  his  translators,  and  received, 
and  oopied  by  the  'Manual'  and  its  followers. 
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space*  required  by  the  worms  from  an  ounce  of  eggi, 

Engllih  tnuMla- 
liou  of  Dandolo 
aud  American 
Braeda    h*  in.      iq.  ft  iq.  in.        copyists. 

Id  first  i«,        4  =  1936  =  13  64  •7  ft.  4  in.sq. 

secondare,  8       8S72       26  128  14      8 

third  age,     19       9196        63  24  84      6 

fourtb  age,  45     21780      151  86  82      6 

firth  age,     too     48400      336  16  183      4 

Dandolo  says  that  the  number  of  eggs  of  the 
common  silk- worm  in  an  ounce,  is  39,163.  {By 
the  way,  the  value  of  his  ounce  is  made  even 
more  uncertain  than  that  of  his  foot  measure.) 
He  elsewhere  supposes  that  120  lbs.  of  cocoons 
from  an  ounce  of  eggs  is  a  very  good  product, 
though  he  also  says  that  if  all  the  eggs  were  to 
produce  cocoons,  there  would  be  163  lbs.  from  the 
ounce  of  eggs.  This  shows  that  ho  counts  on  a 
loss  of  worms  (or  eggs)  in  the  ratio  of  10,288  to 
the  ounce,  and  leaving  only  28,288  worms  to 
reach  maturity  from  each  ounce  of  eggs.  There- 
fore, upon  these  data,  the  number  of  worms  to 
ench  foot  square  would  be  as  follows : 
According  to  Dandolo's  statement  (as  supposed  to 

be  restored  above)  if  all  the  39,168  worms  lived, 

or  336  square  feet =(0  the  square 

feot    ------   116  worms. 

But  if  28,880  only  lived,  then  to  the 

square  foot  .....     92 
According  to  correction  of  translators 

and  copyists,  if  all  lived,       -       -  214 
And  if  28,880  only  lived,         .        -  158 

Thus,  the  generally  received  statements  of 
spaces,  if  explained  to  be  in  '*  square  feet,"  would 
be  as  ruhiouBbf  amail,  as  they  are  ridiculoualy 
ittrge,  in  <'feet  square,"  as  worded. 

As  we  presitme  that  none  of  the  copyists  of 
Dandolo^s  translators,  when  brought  to  the  ques- 
tion, will  adhere  to  thetr  spaces  in  *' feet-square," 
they  must  at  least  abide  by  the  same  numbers  in 

Isngtb,  of  '*tbont"  22  inches,  agree  veiy  closely  with 
the  tiaaslators'  **  7  fest  four  iDcbes,"  linear  measure, 
thoogh  not  when  tqaared.  But  for  this  anthority  for, 
and  mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  braccio,  it 
would  he  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  it ;  as  the  braccio  is 
of  different  length  at  Milan,  Florence,  Mantua,  Reg- 
gio  and  Rimini,  and  every  one  of  them  is  different  from 
Murray's  statement.  See  art.  "Measures,**  in  Rees* 
Cyclopeedia. 

*  The  amoants  stated  in  this  column  are  as  at  page 
JOS  of  the  English  traaslation.  Elsewhere,  they  are 
given  with  slight  differences,  and  so  there  are  these 
and  sometimes  other  slight  differences  in  American 
treatises,  bat  nothing  that  is  material,  or  that  shows 
any  sespidon  of  the  general  and  great  error. 
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square-feet ;  which  will  serve  only  for  the  num- 
hers  of  worms  stated  above.  It  is  manifest  that,  if 
so  crowded  as  either  of  the  two  last  numbers  re- 
quire, all  the  worms  would  perish.  We  should 
fear  to  crowd  even  as  the  correction  of  Dan- 
dolo's spaces  allows.  But  those  greatly  exceed 
the  spaces  received  and  repealed  by  the  others. 
Mr.  McLean  thinks  thai  62  worms  to  the  square 
foot,  in  their  last  age,  are  as  many  as  should  be 
suffered ;  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Smith  advises  still  fewer. 
In  the  little  treatise  by  the  latter,  which  first  ap. 
peared  in  vol.  6  of  Farmers*  Register,  he  stated, 
rather  indefinitely  indeed,  that  his  hurdles  "  are 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  ffeet  wide,  and  four 
to  five  feet  long,"  and  that  "the  size  mentioned 
will  accommodate  600  worms,  when  ready  to  spia 
cocoons ;"  and  in  his  last  number  of  the  '  Journal 
of  the  Silk  Society,'  (issued  since  this  piece  was 
written)  he  states,  precisely,  that  1000  worms  in 
their  last  age  require  18  square  icet,  which  is  55 
or  56  to  the  square  foot. 

These  writers  are  practical  fhedors,  and  neither 
of  them  woukl  have  copied  the  estimate  allowing 
214  nor  even  168  worms  to  the  square  foot,  because 
they  so  found  it  in  the  mistranslation  of  Dandolo. 
A  more  fatal  error  could  not  be  inculoaied  than  this 
one,  which  has  passed,  without  correction  or  con- 
sideration, from  the  first  American  treatise,  the 
Congress  'Manual,'  to  the  latest,  which  Clarke 
sent  Ibrth  in  the  last  year,  and  which  is  the  most 
voluminous,  the  most  pretending,  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  pedantic,  and,  for  its  pretensions,  de- 
cidedly ihe  most  empty  of  all.  The  author  quotes 
Latin,  Greek  and  French,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his 
learning  did  not  extend  to  Italian ;  for  then,  in- 
stead of  copying  the  errors  of  Dandolo's  transla- 
tor, he  might  have  corrected  the  errors  by  reading 
and  quoting  the  original. 

Morin's  French  "Manuel,"  from  which  was 
translated  the  "Directions  for  feeding  Silk- worms" 
published  in  the  6th  volume  of  Farmers'  Register, 
(commencing  page  464,)  like  most  other  treatises, 
is  but  Dandolo's  in  another  form.  This  we  did 
not  know  when  we  made  that  translation,  having 
then  never  met  with  the  translation  of  Dandolo. 
Still,  though  having  the  same  form  of  words  to 
follow,  and  to  be  misled  by,  in  our  translation,  the 
several  measures  of  space  first  were  rendered  as 
"  square  feet,"  and  not  as  "  feet  square."  This 
was  as  near  the  truth  as  a  mere  translator  could 
approach — inasmuch  as  the  author  translated  has 
the  general  erroneously  stated  denomination  of 
feet  and  inches  as  well  as  of  numbers. 

By  the  way,  we  were  not  aware,  until  afler  this 
article  had  been  written,  that  another  Ameriean 
translation  of  Morin's  Manuel  had  been  made, 
and  that  too  earlier  than  our  own.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1836.  We  have  only  exa- 
mined it  80  far  as  to  see  that  this  also  falls  into  t}M 
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usual  and  greater  error  of  "  feet  square."  Thus, 
fu  like  manner  as  elsewhere,  at  page  77,  it  says 
that  for  the  brood  from  6  oz.  of'  eggs,  in  the  4ih 
age,  "the  space  which  the  worms  must  occupy  is 
412  teet  square" — which  is  more  than  4  acres 
space  of  shelves,  when  the  worms  are  not  half 
grown,  or  will  require  twice  as  much  space  when 
fully  grown. 

In  D^Homergue^s  recent  volume  on  silk-culture, 
we  expected  to  find  that  he,  at  least,  as  a  foreigner, 
from  a  silk  region,  and  professing  to  be  entirely 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  discover  and 
expose  the  errors  of  Dandolo's  earlier  translators 
and  their  copyists.  But  his  treatise  is,  like  several 
Others,  almost  a  copy  of  the  translators ;  and  this 
gross  error  of  space  was  not  even  suspected  by 
him.  It  is  true  that  in  most  places  he  directs 
"  square  feel"  instead  of  "  feet  square."  But  in 
that  he  has  merely  fallen  into  one  error  instead  of 
the  other.  Moreover,  in  one  place,  he  takes  the 
opposite  and  greater  error,  and  gives  his  directions 
■o  explicitly  and  fully,  that  the  error  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  inadvertence.  At  page  69,  he  says, 
"  Fourteen  feet  eight  inches  square  of  table  or 
wicker  hurdles  are  needed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  worms  from  one  ounce  of  eggs,  until  the 
accomplishment  of  the  second  moulting."  And 
by  his  elsewhere,  as  to  the  afler  ages,  stating 
^< square-feet"  instead  of  "feet  square,"  it  only 
•hows  that  he  went  not  only  into  one,  but  into 
both  of  these  great  and  opposite  mistakes,  and 
without  suspecting  the  existence  of  either  of  them. 


IVOHKING  COWS. 

Framthe  Maine  Famer. 

Some  people  are  strong  advocates  for  working 
cows  in  the  same  manner  that  wc  do  oxen.  We 
have  once  or  twice  expressed  ourselves  opposed  to 
this,  inasmuch  as  we  think  that  the  cow  has 
enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the  dairy,  and  !o  impose 
the  burdens  of  the  yoke  upon  her,  too,  is  requiring 
a  double  duty. 

We  are  however  willing  that  facts  should  be 
known.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  cow  is  very 
kind  and  patient  in  the  yoke,  for  we  have  seen 
them  in  that  situation,  and  know  that  they  did  well. 
In  conversation  with  Mr.  Francis  W innate,  of 
Hallowell,  the  other  day.  upon  this  subject  he 
gave  us  the  fullowini;  narrative. 

A  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  many  years 
aso,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  working  his  cows. 
He  was  a  small  farmer,  having  about  tweniy-five 
acres  of  land,  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  two  cows, 
he  cultivated  well,  and  obtained  a  good  living  for 
himselfand  funiily.  His  mode  of  operation  uas  as 
follows — He  usually  obtained  the  help  of  a  stronger 
team  for  breaking  up  and  other  heavy  operations, 
but  the  ordinary  work  he  did  with  his  cows.  He 
worked  them  about  three  hours  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  let  them  lie  by  until  three  o^clock  in 
\be  afternoon,  when  he  worked  them  three  hours 


more.  When  at  work  he  kept  them  more  gene' 
rously  than  common,  and  he  invariably  milked 
them  three  limes  per  day.  it  was  a  common 
remark  that  they  anorded  more  butter  and  cheese 
than  any  other  two  cows  in  the  town.  If  it  should 
prove  true  that  cows  in  general  may  be  worked, 
say  six  hours  during  a  summer's  day,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  little  extra  keep,  afford  as  much  or  more 
milk  and  butter  than  if  not  worked  and  ordinarily 
kept,  there  certainly  is  a  saving  to  work  them. 

We  are  not  so  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem as  to  be  blind  to  fiicts,  and  if  experiment, 
fairly  tried,  shall  prove  it  to  be  both  economical  and 
prohtable,  we  should  recommend  it. 

A  good  stanch  yoke  of  oxen  suits  our  ideas  of  a 
team  better  than  any  thing  else,  but  there  are 
many  who  are  not  able  to  own  such  a  team,  and 
the  time  spent  in  running  round  to  hire  ofieit 
makes  quite  a  tax  to  those  who  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  il.  If  such  persons  can  get  up  a 
cow  team,  and  not  abridge  their  supply  of  cream^ 
it  may  prove  a  convenience  to  them.  It  is  worth 
a  carefiil  trial. 


HAT  TBA  FOR  rWHTE. 

From  the  New  Enfiand  Famer. 

To  ElioB  Phinnetf,  Esq. ;— I  should  not  thus 
publicly  have  called  upon  you  for  any  infbrmatioD 
which  your  long  experience  in  swine  breeding 
might  suggest,  but  for  the  fact  that  your  liberality 
is  no  less  proverbial  than  is  your  opinion  in  these 
matters  worthy  of  credit. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  t  have  bred 
and  raited  a  considerable  number  of  bogs,  but,  un- 
til within  the  last  few  months,  I  have  been  among 
the  unbelievers  touching  'HmjMroved  breeds'^  so  call- 
ed, and  which  are  now  circulating  so  much  more 
generally  than  heretofore  in  our  country.  In  Sep- 
tember last,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  pic- 
torial representation  of  a  Berkshire  hog,  at  the 
head  and  advertisement  in  one  of  our  agricultural 
publications — the  picture  of  which  pleased  me  so 
much  that  I  determined  forthwith  to  try  them.  I 
purchased  at  your  establishment  two  sows  of  your 
favorite  and  well  known  Berkshire  and  Mackay 
cross— I  obtained  a  pair  of  Chinese  sows  out  of  im- 
ported stock — my  Berkshires  wcr^  from  the  stock 
of  Caleb  N.  Bement  and  others— and  in  the  early 
part  of  November  last,  my  establishment  consisted 
in  pait  of  fit\een  breeding  sows  of  the  Berkshire, 
Chinese,  Berkshire  and  Mackay,  and  other  crosses^ 
togei.her  with  two  Berkshire  boars,  and  one  large 
Mackay,  Berkshire  and  Mocha  boar.  As  occasioD 
presented,  I  tried  various  experiments  with  these 
animals,  and,  in  most  cases,  was  pleased  with  the 
results. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  December,  1839.  a 
work  entitled  the  "  American  Swine  Breeder^'*  was 
published.  Amongst  the  variety  of  articles  recom- 
mended therein  as  food  for  swine,  I  noticed  that  a 
"Mr.  Saunders,  of  Stroud,  Gloucesterohire,  Eng., 
had  made  use  oihay  tea  with  much  success."  This 
gentleman  "  fed  a  stock  of  four  hundred  head  of 
hogs,  and  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  used 
some  1600  hogsheads  of  the  wash— maintained 
them  at  the  very  low  rate  of  one  penny  per  day- 
many  of  them  were  fit  for  the  butcher,"  &c..  &c. 
Economy  ip  xhefood  for  swine  being  among  the 
first  considerations-KV'ith  me,  I  forthwith  ad9pted 
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the  uee  of  hay  tea.  The  kinds  of  hay  recommend- 
ed were,  **  clover,  sanfoin,  and  meadow^  hay." 
I  purchased  a  small  quantity  of  each,  and  com- 
menced the  experiment.  In  (he  outset  I  used  clover 
alone.  I  then  used  herdssrass,  but  did  not  use 
any  of  the  meadow  hay.  Instead  of  using  clear 
water,  (as  I  had  been  used  to  do,)  I  mixed  the 
food  with  hay  lea  (made  aHer  the  directions  ad- 
vised in  the  work  above  named,)  and  fed  it  out  in 
ail  respects  as  I  had  done  previously,  indiscrimi- 
nately to  breeders,  store  hogs,  shoats,  pigs  and  all. 
The  tea  was  made  not  simply  by  my  direction,  or 
ander  my  supervision,  but  by  my  own  hands. 

'Mt  deserves  particular  attention,"  says  Mr. 
Saunders,  **  that  in  a  week  or  Ibrtnight  after  I 
eororoenccd  the  experiment,  the  pigs  improved  in 
their  coats,  which,  iix»ra  looking  coarse,  assumed  a 
gloss,  and  became  fine  and  short,  a  proofs  surely, 
of  the  great  nutrition  of  the  food,  and  of  its  per- 
lecily  agreeing  with  the  hogs,"  &c. 

It  deserves  particular  attention,  (say  I^)  that  in 
a  week  or  fortnight  afier  1  commenced  the  experi- 
nent,  the  pigs  Jtd  not  improve  in  their  costs,  or  in 
any  wise  whatsoever — '<  a  proaf,  surely^" jba  least, 
that  "  the  great  nutritkHi  oCthe  food"  exhibited  it- 
aelf  rather  difierently  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
than  it  did  m  mine,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

From  the  first  week  after  I  commenced  using 
hay  tea — breeders,  shoats,  and  pigs — aU  began  to 
deelioe.  My  large  sows  were  all  with  pig,  and 
aoDe  ofthem  consklerabty  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
1  took  the  usual  precaution,  and  commenced  phy- 
sickiog— still  feeding  them  on  food  mixed  with  hay 
lea,  however,  (not  suspecting  evil  ihenf)  but,  de- 
spite of  aU  my  care,  two  of  my  Berkshires  "popped 
on."  Upon  opening  them,  1  ibund  the  lower  intes- 
linea  completely  cloffged,  the  lungs  spotted  and 
ioAamed,  and  upon  tne  liver  appeared  small  biles 
or  pustules.  Still  I  did  not  charge  it  to  the  hay 
tea,  and  still  1  fed  them  as  before.  My  Chinese 
sow.  Blue  Belle,  suddenly  looked  languid,  and,  for 
a  meal  or  two,  refused  to  eat.  I  changed  her  Ibod 
and  mixed  a  dish  of  meal,  well  warmed,  with  a 
portion  of  salts  and  sulphur,  which  I  placed  before 
her.  She  wouki  not  eat.  She  was  in  the  sixteenth 
week  of  her  pregnancy,  and  being  very  heavy,  1 
did  not  attempt  Jbrdng  any  thing  down  her  throat, 
lest  I  shoukl  kill  her  young,  and  thereby,  prolmbly, 
lose  the  mother.  I  acco^ingly  Icfl  her  to  herself. 
Id  a  diy,  warm  pen,  lor  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  found  her  dead.  I  opened  her,  and  A>und 
her  lunga  and  liver  aflected,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  others,  but /Mirttcu/ar/y  like  those  mentioned 
before,  with  regard  to  the  intestines — the  latter 
being,  as  it  were,  tied  up  into  knots — so  badly  clog- 
ged as  they  were.  Here  was  also  a  loss  of  twelve 
pigs,  out  of  as  fine  a  Berkshire  boar  as  can  be  found 
in  the  state.    Still,  I  did  not  attribute  it  to  hay  tea. 

Heretofore,  my  hogs  had  been  fed  upon  squash- 
es, potatoes,  and  my  refuse  cabbages,  beets,  car- 
IMS,  Ste.,  together  with  an  occasional  mixture  of 
rata  baga  and  house  offal,  all  of  which  was  tho- 
roughly boiled  and  mixed  before  kieing  fed  to  them. 
These  kinds  of  food  having  become  exhausted,  I 
commencwd  more  Nitely  with  ruta  boga  and  sugar 
beets,  (an  equal  quantity  of  each,)  boiled  together, 
aashed  and  mixed  up  with  the  hay  tea--prepared 
as  before.  A  pair  of  fine  sows,  of  the  Berkshire 
aod  Mocha  breed,  showed  symptoms  which  led  me 
to  tear  that  they  were  to  be  the  next  victims. — 
I  pbysieked  them  thoroughly,  but  to  bo  purpose ; 


one  died,  the  other  I  killed,  tosaveits  l\fe^^or  rath- 
er its  pork.  The  choice  Mackay  sow  1  purchased 
at  your  establishment  last  fall,  next  refused  her 
food.  She  was  exceedingly  fat,  and  1  gave  her 
the  knife  in  season  to  prevent  her  dying  of  her  own 
accord.  1  will  here  remark  that  all  of  these  were 
aflected  precisely  like  those  which  died  first,  except 
that  in  these  last  cases,  the  livers  appeared  very 
much  worse  than  did  those  of  the  first,  being  in 
two  cases  completely  covered  with  these  hard,  vis- 
cous looking  biles,  which  must  necessarily  have  de- 
stroyed them  in  a  day  or  too  longer,  had  they  been 
left  to  themselves. 

A  young  boar,  out  of  a  fine  grass  sow  in  my 
possession  last  summer,  promised  well,  and  I  pur- 
posed raising  him,  for  his  slock.  At  three  months 
and  a  half  old  he  shared  the  same  fate  with  the 
rest,  firom  the  same  cause,  if  I  could  judge  from  the 
symptoms  exhibited  during  his  sickness.  It  appear- 
ed that,  uniformly,  the  pigs  died  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  first  signs  of  indisposition.  In  this 
last  case  I  had  the  boar  placed  alone,  in  a  new 
floored  pen,  whete  I  could  watch  the  effect  of  me- 
dicine upon  him.  He  would  not  swallow  volun- 
tarily, and  I  prepared  a  doee  of  castor  oil  and  sul- 
phur, which  I  forced  down  his  throat  at  night,  la 
the  morning  I  could  find  no  proof  that  the  physic 
had  operated,  and  accordingly  I  had  him  tied  up 
and  poured  about  a  ffill  of  lamp  oil  down  his  throat. 
After  waiting  eight  nours  aod  findine  it  produced 
no  efl'ect,  but  that  he  still  declined  and  had  become 
rather  stupid,  I  bled  him  in  the  feet,  which  for  a 
while  revived  him.  Towards  evening,  as  a  last 
resort,  I  attempted  the  use  of  mercury.  Having 
obtained  four  pills  of  ordinaiy  size,  I  mashed  them 
and  tried  to  force  them  into  his  stomach ;  it  was 
no  go,  however.  We  tied  him  up  again,  but  he 
appeared  in  great  pain,  and  died  beibre  we  could 
get  the  last  dose  ioto  his  mouth.  Upon  examina- 
tion, I  found  his  intestines  knotted  as  in  the  pre- 
vious cases,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  medicine 
administered  the  day  previous,  had  passed  these 
knots. 

"  Blind  Nancy, "^^  my  oldest  and  Jtest  breeding 
sow,  (originally  from  your  establishment,)  of  the 
Berkshire,  Mnckay  and  Mocha  breed,  gave  roe 
eleven  nigs  on  the  22d  of  December  last,  ten  of 
which  1  found  dead  in  her  pen.  Whether  they 
were  bom  alive  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  were  not,  as  the  last  one 
lived  only  about  an  hour  afler  its  binh.  Nine  of 
these  pigs  had  been  purchased  by  different  gentle- 
men in  my  neighborhood,  at  810  each,  "to  arrive." 
This  animal  being  a  very  superior  one,  I  felt  anx- 
ious to  save,  and  of  course  spared  no  care  or  attei>- 
tion  necessary  to  efl'ect  it.  1  had  the  satisfaetion 
to  find  that  she  experienced  very  little  apparent 
inconvenience  from  the  loss  of  her  fine  brood,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  did  well  aAer  her accouchemeni,  up- 
on a  slight  allowance  of  dry  food.  In  ten  days  af^ 
terward,  I  commenced  feeding  her  ns  before,  upon 
vegetables  mixed  with  hay  tea.  On  the  11th  of 
the  present  month,  she  left  her  food  in  the  trough, 
for  the  first  time  since  I  owned  her,  (being  natural- 
ly a  very  hearty  feeder,)  and  began  to  act  saspi- 
ciously.  1  tried  physic  again,  but  to  no  effect* 
and  fearing  to  run  the  risk,  afler  loosing  so  many,  I 
placed  her  most  reluctantly  in  the  hands  of  the 
butcher.  Her  lungs  were  uncommonly  purpUj 
and  her  lower  intestines  were  in  the  same  conditioo 
as  we  bad  Ibund  the  others. 
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My  Chioese sow  <' P/arUi/uZ*'— a  fioe  breeder,! 
firom  stock  originally  imported  into  Salem — on  the 
15th  ofthis  month,  dropped  twelve  pigs  (out  of  my 
Berkshire  boar)  every  one  of  which  came  dead  I 
and  from  [present  appearances,  1  tear  the  mother 
will  soon  ibilow. 

Thus  you  see,  sir,  I  have  met  with  several  se- 
vere losses,  and  I  cannot  conceive  but  the  cause  oi 
all  these  misfortunes  is  the  same.  The  object, 
therelbre,  of  this  communication  is  not  to  assert 
that  hay  tea  has  killed  my  hogs,  (although  1  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  it,  at  least,  lor  the  present,) 
but  simply  to  state  facts,  and  inquire  of  you,  whose 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  subject  will  be  authority, 
whether  or  not  it  is  probable  that  the  astringent 
powers  of  the  article  herein  named  (hay  tea)  are 
such  as  would  produce  these  disastrous  results, 
and,  if  not,  what  the  cause  can  be,  judging,  as  we 
only  can,  from  the  symptoms  produced  previously 
to,  and  the  condition  we  find  the  body  in  after 
death. 

Your  opinion  will  greatly  oblige  one  at  least, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  all  the  readers  of  the  Farmer. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

Gborob  p.  Burnhax. 
BoaAuryi  Mau^f  Jan,  20, 1840. 


BEST  FORM   OF    A  COCOON£RT. 

from  the  Journal  of  tbe  American  Silk  Society. 

We  are  frequently  called  upon  lor  our  opinion  of 
the  best  form  of  a  cocoonery.  Alter  much  reflec- 
tion, and  consultation  with  men  of  experience 
on  the  subject,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  form,  under  all  circumstances,  is  that 
of  a  rope-walk ;  that  is,  lon^r  and  narrow,  wide 
enough  for  two  rows  of  shelves  one  story  high, 
and  as  long  as  may  be  required  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  worms  required.  In  this  form,  in 
places  where  lumber  is  plenty,  it  can  be  construct- 
ed very  cheaply.  The  roof  and  weatlier  board- 
ing can  be  supplied  with  slabs,  and  the  frame 
moy  be  made  of  very  light  timber;  and  the  whole 
work  could  be  done  by  a  very  rough  carpenter. 
The  shelves  should  be  about  three  feet  wide,  with 
ajfbur  feet  passage  between  them,  and  a  three 
feet  passage  between  them  and  the  walls.  Cross- 
passages  tnree  feet  wide  should  also  be  provided, 
at  distances  that  might  be  indicated  by  the  length 
of  the  plank  out  of  which  the  shelves  are  formed : 
thus,  if  the  plank  be  fifleen  feet  long,  then  the 
cross  passages  would  occur  every  fifleen  feet,  or  in 
other  words  the  shelves  should  be  fifieen  feet  long, 
and  an  interval  of  three  feet  between  each  range 
of  shelves.  The  shelves  should  also  be  conve- 
nient as  to  height;  they  ou^ht  not  to  be  higher  than 
can  be  conveniently  reached  and  attended  to  by 
the  attendants  ;  and  hence,  five  shelves  one  foot 
opart  will  probably  be  the  most  convenient  number 
as  to  height.  A  cocoonery  upon  this  plan  will  ac- 
commodate 12,500  worms  to  each  range  of  fifleen 
Icet  shelves  ;  or  every  ei<?hteen  feet  of  the  cocoon- 
cry  will  accommodate  25,000  worms ;  and  seventy- 
two  feet  long  will  accommodate  100,000  worms. 
We  wHl  remark  here,  that  our  allowance  of  space 
for  the  worms  is  very  liberal ;  but  as  it  is  of  great 
advanta^  to  the  worms  to  be  allowed  plenty  of 


space,  it  is  deemed  best  to  allow  them,  as  above 
indicated,  nearly  a  square  foot  to  60  worms.  There 
are  many  conveniences  and  advantages  attending 
this  plan.  The  shelves  are  more  convenient  of 
access;  the  light  from  either  side  (iperutes  equally 
on  all  the  shelves;  while  on  the  okl  plan,  the  out- 
side shelves  receive  too  much  light,  and  the  centra 
ones  too  little.  In  case  of  contagious  disease 
attacking  any  portion  of  the  worms,  they  can  be 
more  readily  separated  from  the  others,  and  the 
air  in  the  room  is  not  so  liable  to  become  foul. 
The  cocoonery  can  be  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
mui berry  trees,  and  the  leaves  can  be  carried  into 
it  through  the  doors  in  any  part  of  its  whole  length. 
Windows  should  be  made  at  every  nine  feet,  si» 
that  each  range  of  shelves  shall  have  two  opposite 
to  it ;  and  doors  should  be  opened  at  convenient 
distances  in  the  sides,  and  one  at  each  end  oppo* 
site  the  middle  passage.  The  windoivs  and  doors 
should  be  made  to  close  tightly,  that  the  light  may 
be  partially,  and  the  cold  and  damp  air  entirely 
excluded,  when  necessary.  If  stoves  or  fire-placee 
be  provided,  to  guard  against  cold  and  damp  air,  il 
will  be  a  great  advantage  in  bad  weather,  and  the 
careful  attendant  will  realize  the  more  profit  Irooi 
his  labors.  But  in  the  middle  and  southern  statea 
fire  will  seklom  be  necessary,  especially  aller  the 
first  crop  of  tbe  season. 

Many  persons  have  too  many  shelves  in  the 
range,  thus  making  it  difiksult  to  feed  on  or  clean 
the  upper  ones.  The  attendants  must  either  carry 
stepping-stools  with  them,  or  place  their  (eet  on 
the  lower  shelf  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  upper 
shelves,  thus  often  crushing  worms,  injuring  the 
shelves,  and  at  last  attending  the  upper  shelves 
very  imperfectly.  It  would  be  better  economy,  we 
think,  to  erect  the  range  of  shelves  only  as  high 
as  above  indicated.  The  site  of  the  cocoonery 
should  be  high,  as  it  of  course  will  be  if  the  trees 
are  growing  on  their  proper  situation. 

The  costly  buildings  and  fixtures  so  oAen  de* 
scribed,  that  have  been  erected,  and  recommended 
as  patterns,  are,  in  our  view,  worthy  of  any  thing 
but  imitation.  All  that  is  required  by  silk  worms, 
are  proper  food,  shelter,  and  protection  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  sun,  and  Jroiu 
vermin  ;  no  matter  how  simple  or  cheap  the  build- 
ing may  be,  if  it  accompli^  this,  it  is  all  that  is 
required.  G.  B.  S. 


GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA. 

From  tiie  New  BnflsBd  Farmer. 

Even  when  united  under  one  emperor,  ^China 
1  trembled  at  the  Tartars  of  the  desert.  About  two 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  She-hwanff-te 
(the  brook-burner,)  constructed  the  great  wall  of 
China,  to  prevent  their  incursions.  The  wall, 
which  has  always  been  considered  one  of  tbe 
world's  wonders,  is  1600  miles  in  length,  of  great 
height  and  thickness,  furnished  with  fortresses  and 
towers  innumerable,  and  is  carried  with  singular 
•kill  over  mountains  and  rivers,  as  well  as  aeroea 
the  plains  and  valleys.  Lord  Macartney  exelaim* 
ed  on  seeing  it  that  it  was  certainly  the  mesl 
stupendous  work  of  human  hands,  anio  he  ration^ 
ally  concluded  that  at  the  remote  period  of  its  build- 
ing, China  must  have  been  a  veiy  powerfiil  and 
civilized  empire.  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomei  to 
say  of  it,  that  it  would  be  an  honor  to  any  raan  to 
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■ay  that  b'ra  flrandraiher  had  seen  the  ^rreal  wali 
of  China.  Mr.  Bjhtout,  who  saw  it  with  Macart- 
ney, went  into  some  amusing  calculations  as  to 
the  quantity  of  the  materials  it  contains.  Accunt- 
'mg  to  his  account,  all  the  materials  of' all  the  dwell- 
ing housea  ol*  England  and  Scotland,  supposing 
them  at  that  period  (at  the  end  of  the  last  century) 
to  amount  to  1,800,000,  and  to  average  2,000  cuIhc 
feet  of  brick  work  or  masonry,  would  be  barely 
eqaivaJeot  to  the  bulk  of  the  wall,  without  taking 
io  its  Ibrtresees  or  towers,  which  he  cakulated 
contained  as  much  masonry  and  brick  work  as 
London  did  at  that  time.  Stupendous  as  was  the 
work,  it  failed  io  ita  objeot. 


Om  WAKING  GOOB  BACOW. 

From  the  AgriculUirift. 

The  beginntfigof  a  year  is  generally  the  time 
lor  putting  up  pork  lor  bacon ;  as  this  is  a  stand- 
iogdish  in  the  west,  I  have  concluded  to  ^^ive 
you  the  result  of  thirty  years'  experience  upon  th» 
important  aubjeel.  The  first  thing  necessary  to 
make  good  bacon  is  to  have  fat  hogs^-slaiighter 
them  in  the  beginning  ofthe  week,  so  that  you  can 
take  care  of  the  offal  belbre  Saturday' night ; 
otherwise,  if  a  warm  dav  or  two  should  intervene, 
part  of  it  may  be  lost.  It  i6  highly  important  thai 
hogs  slaughtered  lor  bacon,  should  tie  well  bled — 
the  more  completely  the  veasels  ore  emptied  of 
bloed,  the  less  diaposition  there  is  in  meat  to  taint 
or  putrefy.  As  soon  as  the  hog  is  well  cleaned 
and  hong  up,  it  should  be  freely  washed  with 
wmrm  toa<«r,  wiped  with  a  towel  and  carefully 
sciapod  with  a  sharp  knile,  especially  the  head, 
ears  and  leal,  il  you  wish  to  have  good  souie  or 
boge-bead-cheese.  These  parts  are  generally 
neglected,  and  thrown  by  "lor  a  more  convenient 
season*^'  aad  then  taken  up  by  the  eook  or  some 
Nile  cliap  about  the  establishment,  and  the  hair 
singed  off*,  and  the  shin  burned  until  it  becomes 
black  and  bitter,  thereby  imparting  its  color  and 
taste  to  the  souse  and  hogs-heMl^cheebe.  Af- 
ter jotting  the  hog,  the  inside  should  be  carefully 
and  fieely  washed  with  oM  waUr^  with  the  mouth 
open,  ao  that  the  whole  may  pass  through  the 
throat,  and  remain  in  this  condition  until  oom- 
pkelely  cool,  which  will  generally  take  place,  even 
m  moderate  weather,  in  one  night.  If  the  wea^ 
ther  should  be  so  mild  that  it  will  not  cool  io  one 
mght,  it  had  better  be  cut  up,  and  spread  upon 
bnek  and  stone  pavements,  praviouely  wet  with 
eold  watec ;  if  the  meat  is  still  sol>,  dash  cold  wa- 
ter tipon  it,  ^d  it  will  soon  be  ready  lor  the  salt,  but 
in  all  cases  it  should  be  perfectly  cool  if  practica- 
He.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  made  as  good 
baooo  as  I  have  ever  made,  out  of  meat  frozen  so 
hard  that  it  had  to  be  cut  up  entirely  with  an  axe. 
Aa  to  the  mode  of  sailing  and  the  quantity  of  salt 
necessary  to  cure  pork)  so  as  to  make  good  bacon, 
every  man  thinks  he  knows  better  than  his  neigh- 
bor. I  have  experimented  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
cenaiaiiigihe  best  mode  of  salting  down  pork,  as 
alaa  the  proper  quantity  of  salt  and  other  ingredi- 
aotSy  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  red  pepper  and  salt- 
petre, all  of  which  have  their  advocates,  and  have 
aettled  down  and  pursued  the  following  practice 
ibr  the  last  tvremy  years.  I  measure  a  bushel  of  salt 
lit  upon  a  table*«^weigh  a  pound  of  salt- 


petre, pulverize  it  carefully  and  mix  it  ihoroufl^ly 
with  the  salt.  This  mixture  is  sufficient  fur  a 
thousand  weight  of  small  meat  or  eight  hundred  of 
lar^e,  to  be  well  rubbed  upon  every  piece,  and 
more  especially  upon  the  fleshy  surface,  taking 
care  to  pack  your  joints  at  the  bottom  and  fill  up 
the  linle  interstices,  with  jowls,  chine  and  rounda 
— the  latter  piece  is  made  by  cutting  the  neck  off 
at  the  shoulder  and  jowl.  The  length  of  time  ne- 
cessary to  keep  pork  in  salt  to  make  bacon  depends 
upon  the  weather  and  the  size  of  the  mean  If 
the  weather  is  mild  and  the  meat  small,  four  wceka 
will  be  long  enough ;  but  if  the  weather  is  cold 
and  the  meat  large,  it  should  remain  in  sah  from 
six  to  eight  weeks,  and  should  be  taken  up  at  the 
end  of  four  weeks  and  well  rubbed  and  sprinkled 
with  salt,  in  case  the  first  has  dissolved.  It  is  then 
to  be  hung  up  in  a  dark  smoke-house,  and  the 
darker  the  better,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  flies 
— you  will  never  find  flies  in  a  room  where  the  light 
is  completely  shut  out.  The  higher  your  smoke- 
house the  better,  so  that  you  may  hang  your  meat 
out  of  the  influence  ofthe  heat— every  joint  and 
jowl  should  be  hung  by  the  thick  end  and  every 
middling  by  the  thk^k  edge,  or  that  part  of  the 
raiddlii^  that  was  cut  fix>m  the  back  bone ;  thia' 
I  know  to  be  a  matter  of  the  first  consideration  in 
making  good  bacon — by  attending  strictly  to 
this  rule,  you  will  retain  nil  the  juices  of  the 
meat, as  well  as  the  salt  that  has  been  absorbed— 
or  in  other  words,  your  meat  will  not  drip  ;  where- 
as, if  you  reverse  the  position  and  hang  it  by  the 
small  end,  it  will  drip,  become  dry  and  hard  and 
lose  in  weight,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be  of  more 
importance  its  fine  flavor.  Some  who  make  good 
bacon,  think  that  it  is  important  to  smoke  your 
meat  with  some  particular  kind  of  wood,  btit  I 
imagine  the  only  secret  about  this  matter,  is  the 
bitterness  imparted  to  the  meat,  thereby  render-^ 
ing  the  taste  unpleaaftot  to  the  fly,  and  by  keeping 
up  a  continual  smoke,  you  create  an  atmosphere 
that  the  fly  cannot  live  in— viewing  the  matter 
thus,  WO'  have  every  day  or  two  thrown  a  few 
pods  of  red  pepper  upon  the  smokewood— 4hia 
produces  an  atmosphere  very  unfit  fbr  the  respire* 
tion  of  man,  and  I  apprehend  equally  so  lor  the 
fly.  Our  meat  iu)ntinue8  suspended  in  the  smoke* 
house  during  the  year,  id  lightly  smoked  every 
morning  and  plentifully  smoked  every  damp  day* 
If  your  readers  will  observe  these  rules,  I  will  al- 
most venture  to  insure  such  bacon  as  would  make 
any  epicure  smack  his  chops.    John  Shelby. 


BARS  CXSLULRS. 

Froni  Uie  Yankee  Fanner. 

Though  the  raising  of  roots  to  any  amount  of 
conseqaence,  fbr  atock,  is  of  recent  introduction  in 
this  country,  yet  enough  has  been  done  in  this 
way  to  convince  every  obaerving  farmer  that  it  is  a 
profitable  business,  and  so  evident  arc  its  advan- 
tages, that  it  will  soon  be  attended  to  extensively. 
Most  fanners  who  raise  many  roots  find  an  in- 
convenience fbr  want  of  a  suitable  place  to  stoie 
them,  as  but  very  few  have  barn  cellors  for  this 
purpose;  and  when  the  house  cellar  is  sufficienily 
large,  there  is  great  inconvenience  in  carrying  the 
roots  to  the  barn  as  they  are  fed  out  in  winter*  Be- 
sides thw  disadvantage,  a  Inrge  quantity  of  roota 
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iQ  the  cellar,  especially  in  mild  weather,  will  heat 
and  produce  unhealthy  exhalations,  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  who  reside  in  the  house. 

The  present  is  not  a  good  season  for  construct- 
ing bam  cellars,  but  it  is  the  time  to  think  about  it, 
as  many  feet  the  want  of  this  necessary  conve- 
nience to  the  farm  ;  and  they  should  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  examine  how  others  con- 
struct them,  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  execute  this  worlc  with 
discretion  and  despatch  when  they  undertake  it. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can  give  us 
some  directions  on  this  subject  that  will  be  profita- 
ble. Some  farmers  object  to  raising  roots  on  ac- 
count of  the  labor  of  teeding  in  cold  weather;  if 
they  will  prepare  to  store  them  in  the  proper  place, 
which  thev  can  do  at  a  small  expense,  their  objec- 
tion would  be  obviated. 


MAGNIFIOBirr  CONBERTATORT. 

From  the  Oardener^iMagasiiio. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in  Eng- 
land has  been  lately  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  his  beautiful  residence  at  Chatsworth.  It 
consists  of  a  larse  tropical  conservatory.  In  oeneral 
design,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  cathedral,  with 
central  aisle  and  side  aisles.  The  entrances  will 
be  at  the  ends,  through  porches,  which  will  be 
treated  as  green-houses.  When  the  whole  is 
completed,  it  will  cover  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of 
ground.  There  will  be  a  carriage  way  through  it, 
which  will  form  part  of  a  general  dnve  through 
the  pleasure  grounds.  It  will  be  heated  by  six 
fires,  all  of  which,  and  the  means  of  access  to 
them,  the  places  for  fuel,  &c.,  will  be  under  ground, 
and  the  chimnej^s  carried  in  a  tunnel,  up  the  side 
of  a  hill,  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  Ibrlong,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  appearance  of  artifi- 
cial heating,  or  smoke,  or  shedp,  &c.,  either  within 
the  house,  or  exterior  to  it.  The  conservatory  is 
situated  in  an  open  part  of  a  loHv  wood,  in  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  exis- 
tence, or  on  record.  The  whole  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Paxton,  by  whom  it  was  designed. 
It  was,  probably,  nearly  or  quite  finished  the  past 
fall. 


IKJURT  TO  COBir  FBOM  STRIPPING  THE 
LBAVB8  FOR  FODDER.  REMARKABLE 
FERTILITY,  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSI- 
TION  OF  SCIOTO  BOTTOM   LAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uic  Fsnnen*  RegMer. 

Nelaofit  Dec  I6th,  1839. 
1  have  this  year  made  an  experiment  to  ascer- 
tain the  loss  occasioned  to  the  com  crop  by  taking 
oif  the  tope  and  blades  at  the  usual  time.  Eight 
rows  at  the  gathering  the  fodder  (September) 
were  lef\  untouched,  extending  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  a  field  of  filly  acres.  Four  rows  on 
each  side  of  the  eiffht  extending  in  the  same  man- 
ner through  the  field,  and  on  ground  in  every 
respect  the  same,  had  the  blades  pulled  and  the 
tops  cut.  The  com  when  matured  was  carelully 
gathered,  put  in  separate  parcels,  stripped  of  the 


shuck  and  measured.  The  com  which  retained 
its  blades  and  tope  to  the  last  fumished  17}  barrels 
of  measured  ears ;  the  other  eight  rows  which  had 
been  stripped  yielded  16  barrels.  A  bushel  of 
each  was  weighed,  but  there  was  no  apparent  dif- 
ference by  steelyard.  The  loss  sustained  by  taking 
away  the  blades  and  tops  is  by  this  experiment 
within  a  small  fraction  of  12  per  cent.,  being  11 
barrels  and  f|.  This  however  is  not  all ;  the  land 
is  deprived  of  an  exceeding  rich  manure  in  the 
blades  and  tops,  as  will  occur  at  once  to  those  who 
have  observed  the  places  where  blade  and  top 
stacks  have  stood ;  a  manure  that  goes  far  towards 
aflbrding  an  equivalent  for  the  drafl  made  from  the 
land  b)r  the  crop.  I  have  a  field,  on  the  Scioto  in 
Ohio,  from  which  forty  successive  crops  of  com 
have  been  taken,  nothing  but  the  grain  however 
having  ever  been  removed.  The  ground  has 
sustained  but  little  diminution  in  its  product,  ex- 
cept where  the  soil  has  been  abraded  by  freshela 
on  a  few  spots.  This  culture  has  been  forced  by 
peculiar  circumstances  of  (XMition  in  relation  to 
the  river,  and  the  kind  of  labor  used  there,  but  is 
about  now  to  be  changed,  as  those  difficulties  are 
overcome.  I  am  sure  no  land  could  have  borne 
such  a  system  where  the  tops  and  blades  were 
taken  ofi ;  but  the  limits  of  a  letter  would  not 
aflbrd  space  for  my  reasons. 

I  lefl  at  your  office  in  Petersburg,  last  June,  a 
specimen  of  soil  from  the  field  here  mentioned, 
and  a  specimen  from  some  ([[round  yet  covered 
with  wood  immediately  adjoining,  also  a  third 
specimen  from  land  that  had  yielded  crops  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  from  the  vicinity,  and  of 
the  same  formation.  An  examination  *of  these 
specimens,  b^  one  (like  yourself)  skilled  in  the 
analysis  of  soils,  might  lead  to  interesting  results. 
Yours,  with  high  respect  and  regard, 

T.  Mabbie. 

The  specimens  of  soils  from  the  Scioto  bottom 
land  referred  to  above  were  marked  by  Dr.  Massie 
as  follows : 

<<  No.  1.  Virgin  soil,  still  covered  with  forest. 

No.  2.  Soil  a  few  years  cleared  and  cultivated. 

No.  3.  Soil  from  a  prairie  that  has  borne  forty 
consecutive  crops  of  com.  The  land  lies  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Scioto  with  Paint  Creek,  and  has 
many  evidences  of  having  been  formerly  the  bot- 
tom of  a  lake." 

Upon  being  carefully  examined  for  oarbofuUe  of 
lime,  No.  1.  contained  none ;  and  No.  2.  barely  a 
trace,  if  indeed  any  at  all.  Our  coirespondent 
will  merely  in  this  see  confirmation  of  our  doctrine 
of  <<  neutral  aoUs"  and  not  infer  that  these  soils 
are  destitute  of  lime  in  some  other  form,  though 
containing  none  in  that  of  carbonate.  • 

No.  3,  (the  prairie  soil,  of  such  enduring  fer- 
tility,) from  500  grains,  ttied  in  Davy's  pneumatic 
apparatus,  yielded  24  oz.  measures  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  indicating  the  preaence  of  48  graUis  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  very  nearly  10  per  cent, 
fiut  there  was  evidence  that  a  large  proportion  of 
this  carbonated  earth  was  not  Ztme,  but  magnenia; 
though  we  had  not  the  means  to  determine  the 
proportion*^  of  each  of  these  earths.    This  ia  a 
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T^markable  fact,  and  an  additional  confirmation 
of  our  opioioo  formerly  expressed,  that  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  as  an  ingredient  of  soil,  is 
a  powerlul  cause  orferiilily,  instead  of  barrenness, 
as  supposed  by  some  European  writers.  We  for- 
meriy  found  (by  accurate  examination  and  lure 
tests)  magnesia  as  welJ  as  lime  in  the  fertile  allu- 
vial soil  of  Red  river;  and  we  have  lately  seen  it 
stated  that  magnesia  is  also  an  ingredient  of  the 
alluvial  borders  of  the  Nile. 

Our  highly  respected  correspondent  overrates 
oar  skill  and  knowledge  in  analyzing  soils,  and 
still  more  our  facilities.  It  was  on  account  of 
being  unprepared  lor  such  work,  that  the  delay 
and  apparent  neglect  in  this  case  have  occurred. 

Ed.  Far.  Kbg. 


For  tbe  Farmen*  Register. 

RKMARKB  OIT  MR.  CARTKr's  PR0P08KD 
CHAK6E  OF  ROTATION.  INSBCTB  AND 
WEKDS. 

January  17th,  1840. 
Looking  over  the  Dec.  number  of  the  Register, 
mv  attention  was  attracted  to  the  signature  of 
**  Bill  Carter,"  and  as  every  thing  from  the  pen  of 
that  eminent  agriculturist  is  of  peculiar  value,  1 
perused  his  piece  with  unusual  interest.  Mr.  Car- 
ter's thoughts  have  been  drawn,  (and  I  am  re- 
joiced to  see  it)  to  a  subject  as  mysterious  and 
unexplored  as  It  is  of  the  hij^hest  importance.  In 
all  time  the  depredations  of  insects  have  been  the 
roost  serious  drawbacks  on  the  profits  of  agricul- 
ture, and  their  increase  within  the  last  three  years 
in  Eastern  Virginia  has  justly  produced  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions,  /am  superstitious  enough 
to  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  Divine  dispensation, 
and  as  such  cannot,  without  supernatural  aid,  be 
controltcKi  by  the  power  of  man ;  we  should  how- 
ever do  all  that  we  can,  and  leave  the  issue  to  Him 
whose  chastening  hand  will  be  withheld  only 
when  the  attribute  of  justice  gives  way  to  that  of 
mercy,  fioth  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  farmer,  1 
am  truly  gratified  to  see  such  subjects  introduced 
lor  examination;  and  a  free  discussion  of  them  may 
lead  to  meditation  on  the  causes  of*  Divine  visita- 
tions, and  thus  may  t>enefit  our  moral,  if  it  does 
not  our  agricultural,  condition.  Mr.  Carter's  idea 
(as  1  understand  it)  is,  that  encouragement  is 

given  to  the  depredations  and  increase  of  insects, 
y  yielding  to  the  land  a  portion  of  its  own  pro- 
ductions, and  that,  «*e  conveno,^^  they  can  be 
check^  by  depriving  the  soil  of  its  vessel  able 
cover ;  and  close  and  severe  grazing  is  pointed  to 
as  the  remedy  for  the  evil.  To  accomplish  this 
end  he  proposes  the  adoption  of  a  five- field  rota- 
tion, viz.,  one  year  of  rest,  one  year  of  close  graz- 
ing, and  three  years  of  grain  crops  in  succession. 
We  will  now  see  if  the  end  will  be  answered  by 
the  means  proposed,  and  secondly,  what  will  tit 
the  eflects  on  the  land  from  this  system  of  culture. 
Of  all  the  insects  whose  ravages  are  roost  fatal  to 
the  hopes  of  the  farmer,  the  chinch  bug  and  Hes 
sian  fly  stand  pre-eminent ;  indeed  all  others  are 
comparatively  innoxious.    To  those  who  have  at- 


tended to  the  habitudes  of  these  insects,  it  is  well 
known,  that  neither  of  them  ever  assail  the  great 
ameliorator  in  our  system  of  husbandry,  the  clo- 
ver crop;  in  it  they  neither  find  food  or  shelter.  To 
deprive  the  land  therefore  of  this,  its  only  recupe- 
rative crop,  when  it  is  required  to  bear  three  ex- 
hausting crops  in  succession,  would  be  to  induce 
sterility,  without  giving  a  check  to  the  evil  com- 
plained of;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  all 
insects  find  a  greater  supply  of  food,  and  conse- 
quently remain  longer  and  multiply  faster  on  weak 
and  delicate  plants,  the  product  of  exhausted  fields, 
than  on  those  of  a  more  vigorous  and  rapid  growth. 
If  close  grazhig  was  the  remedy  to  control  their 
ravages  or  check  their  increase,  as  Mr.  Carter  im- 
agines, then  would  actual  experiment  have  long 
since  tested  the  fact.  Eastern  Virginia  is  divided 
into  two  systems  of  agriculture,  antipodes  to  each 
other;  one,  the  inclosing  or  non-grazing,  the 
other,  the  old  three-field  or  close  grazing  system. 
Now  I  appeal  to  all  observation  to  say,  whether 
the  latter  has  ever  been,  or  is  at  this  time,  more 
exempt  from  insect  enemies  than  the  former;  and 
1  leave  the  answer  to  those  who  have  noticed  the 
results  of  the  clover  wonn,  so  called.  I  have 
never,  before  the  instance  adduced  by  Mr.  Carter, 
heard  of  their  doing  injury  to  the  wheat  crop,  es- 
pecially at  the  fall  season  of  the  year.  I  had 
thought  their  depredations  were  confined  to  spring 
crops,  and  in  warm  weather.  In  the  spring  of 
1818  (1  think  it  was)  their  inroads  were  more 
general  and  more  fatal  than  at  any  subsequent 
period ;  and  I  well  remember  that  complaints  were 
then  louder  from  those  farmers  whose  crops  were 
grown  on  thin  highlands,  than  from  those  on  low 
grounds;  and  tbe  cause  was  easily  enough  ex- 
plained, the  crops  growing  on  lands  impoverished 
by  severe  grazing  and  hai3  cropping  were  more  di- 
latory, and,  paralyzed  by  a  bacKward  season,  were 
longer  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  insect  than 
those  produced  on  a  more  genial  soil,  highly  stimu- 
lated by  vegetable  matter  turned  in  for  their  pre- 
paration. The  last  soon  got  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  insect,  while  the  first  were  slowly  growing  and 
staggering  under  the  attacks  of  their  foes.  With 
these  facts  before  me,  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the 
soundness  of  a  theory,  from  which  certain  and  in- 
evitable evils  must  flow,  while  the  anticipated  good 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncertain  and  doubtful. 

I  will  now  examine  into  the  efliects  on  tbe  soil  of 
a  five-  field  rotation  in  connexion  with  close  graz- 
ing, and  I  think  it  abundantly  susceptible  of  proof, 
that  its  results  will  be  found  highly  aisasirous. 
The  first  objection  to  the  proposed  system  is,  in 
my  opinion,  insuperable,  and  needs  no  other  charge 
against  it  to  ensure  its  entire  rejection,  viz.,  it  de- 
mands three  exhausting  grain  crops  in  succession; 
and  when  is  superadded!  hereto,  a  close  and  severe 
grazing  the  year  preceding  the  introduction  of  this 
scourge,  there  can,  I  imagine,  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  total  condemnation.  Under  this 
system  of*  heavy  exaction  with  inadequate  returns 
nothing  can  save  the  doomed  fields  firom  utter  pros- 
tration. No  depth  of  soil,  no  vegetable  or  mineral 
manures,  and  no  aj|ricultural  skill,  can  ward  off 
their  inevitable  destroy;  the  redeeming  year  of 
rest  could  no  more  save  it  than  could  a  moment's 
resfnte  from  torture  shield  from  death  the  unhappy 
Rufl'erer  stretched  on  the  fatal  rack.  The  lapee  of 
five  years  between  the  drilled  and  horse-hoed 
crops  is  another  material  objection  to  the  contem- 
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plated  rotation,  inasmuch  as  every  encouragement 
would  be  thereby  given  to  the  production  and  per- 
petuation of  vegetable  pests — an  evil,  1  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  as  deleterious  to  the  land,  and  as  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator,  as  its  kmdred  curse 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  fiad  as  they  are,  I  would 
rather  have  to  contend  with  chinch  bug,  Hessian 
fly,  and  clover  worm,  than  with  wild  onion,  blue 
grass,  Canada  thistle,  "  et  id  omne  genua,^^  of  an- 
nual and  perennial  pests.  I  might  hope  in  the 
efficacy  of  a  severe  winter,  or  some  other  natural 
cause,  to  relieve  me  from  the  one,  and  1  know,  by 
sad  experience,  that  years  of  toil  will  not  Tree  my 
poisoned  fields  from  the  other.  To  use  a  common 
expression,  I  know  a  thing  or  two  on  this  subject, 
having  once  tried,  and  am  now  reaping  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  a  six- field  rotation.  From  the  Ist 
of  March  to  the  10th  of  April  a  great  portion  of 
my  farm  labor  is  employed  in  what  is  technically 
called  *' cockling  wheat,"  ue.  abstracting  wagon 
loads  of  wild  onions  from  the  crop  ;  and  afler  all, 
if  I  escape,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  a  receipt  from 

the  miller  for busliels  of  onions  mixed  with 

wheat,  I  consider  myself  extremely  fbr4unate. 
This  fact  will  be  endorsed,  I  am  sure,  by  a  near 
neighbor,  who  has  a  similar  calamity  entailed  on 
him  by  upwards  of  20  years^  perseverance  in  a 
five-Seid  rotation,  which,  fortunately  for  his  splen- 
did estate,  has  been  at  length  abandoned.  If  the 
clover  crop  in  the  proposed  rotation  could  at  all  limes 
be  relied  on,  then  the  year  of  rest  would  be  indeed  a 
year  of  jubilee  to  the  ()ersecuted  fields,  but  that  crop 
has  become  as  precarious  and  uncertain  as  any  oth- 
er, and,  whenever  it  fails,  the  noxious  and  more  har- 
dy plants  that  spring  up  in  its  place  have  a  fair  field 
for  propagation ;  and  as  they  are  rejected  by  all 
animals  as  food,  they  will  have  two  years  in  ^ve 
of  undisturbed  possession,  to  strengthen  and  per- 
petuate themselves.  Without  going  fiiriher  info 
this  subje^^t,  or  adducing  additional  reasons  to  sub- 
stantiate my  dissent  to  the  proposed  plan,  1  oinnoi 
but  express  mv  fear  that  when  the  theory  is  re- 
duced to  practice,  it  will  be  found  unavailing  to 
arrest  the  depredations  or  check  the  increase  of 
insects,  while  it  will  entail  evils  not  less  disastrous 
and  far  more  difficult  to  conquer.  The  great  mas- 
ter of  the  human  heart  has  taught  us  that  *^  it  is 
bouer  to  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  of."  The  advice  is  not  the  less 
wise  and  true  for  its  being  poetical.  I  know  not 
how  it  may  be  in  the  section  of  country  below 
tide-water;  but  with  us,  above  it,  a  cleansing  crop 
once  in  three  or  four  years  is  indispensable  in  any 
aystem  of  neat  and  profitable  farming;  and  so 
well  satisfied  are  our  best  farmers  of  this  fact,  that 
the  three-field  rotation  is  fretting  into  general  use. 
1  do  not  mean  the  old  Virginia  land-killing  course, 
of  corn,  wheat,  pasture,  but  the  more  modern  rou- 
tine of  clover,  corn,  wheat,  aided  by  a  liberal  use 
of  putrescetu  manures,  permanent  meadows  and 
standing  pastures  of  artificial  grasses. 

This  subject  is  most  attractive,  and  strongly 
tempts  in  its  support  an  excursion  into  the  field  of 
discussion  ;  but  having  occupied  my  full  share  of 
your  columns,  I  will  leave  it  to  a  better  farmer  to 
detail  its  advantages.  Mr.  Randolph  Harrison  of 
£lk  Hill,  Goochland,  has  fully  tested  the  rotation, 
and  his  fine  estate  bears  ample- testimony  of  its 
efficacy:  I  therefore  hope  he  will  be  induct, 
through  the  Register,  to  delineate  its  advantages, 
by  detailing  his  practice  and  its  effects  on  his 
land.  R, 


NOTES  ON   SHROPKAN   AGRICULTURE.      BY   A 

CHARLE8T0NIAN. 

No.L 

From  the  Soutbern  Calrioet. 

The  American  traveller  who  visits  £urope  for 
the  first  time  is  introduced  so  suddenly  upon  such 
a  variety  of  objects,  equally  new  and  interesting  to 
him,  that  he  fiuds  it  difficult  to  confine  himaelt  to 
any  depai  t  inent  of  science  or  knowledge.  Scarce- 
ly has  he  shaken  ofi*  the  teilium  of  a  long  sea  voy- 
age, and  recovered  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  the 
steadiness  of  his  head,  when  his  mind  is  distracted 
by  a  multiplicity  ofob|ects,  all  inviting  his  atten- 
tion, and  each  claiming  the  precedency.  He  now 
visits  for  the  first  time  scenes  of  which  he  read  in 
his  youth,  and  which,  from  their  antiquity  and  ear- 
ly recollectitnis,  have  become  classic  grounds.  He 
traverses  the  fields  of  tournaments  and  battles — he 
climbs  Ben- Lomond  and  the  Alps — he  ascends  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube — he  sails  over  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  lakes  of  Scotland  and  Swiizeriand — be 
visits  the  thronged  cities  of  London  and  Paris, 
fieHin  and  Vienna,  and  finds  a  world  of  wonders 
in  each — and  who,  Mr.  Editor,  has  time  or  incli- 
nation to  attend  to  the  dull  scenes  of  agriculture? 

1  confess  thai  this  was  in  part  my  own  case. 
A  very  extensive  tour,  during  the  short  summer  of 
1839,  enabled  me  only  to  tdce  a  cursory  view  of 
the  agriculture  of  Europe — <>iher  objects  engaged 
the  principal  part  of  my  iaitention.  My  notes 
were  made  hastily,  and  never  corrected.  Such 
however,  as  tliey  are,  I  wilt  give  you.  But  I  must 
be  allowed  to  do  it  in  my  own  rambling  way,  and 
in  my  own  time.  I  need  notsay  that  the  southern 
planter  will  find  nothing  in  my  notes  that  will 
throw  atiy  light  on  the  cultivation  of  the  staple 
articles  of  our  southern  country.  Cotton  and  rice, 
although  abundant  in  the  warehouses  aiMl  manu« 
factories,  and  although  feeding  and  clothing  half 
Europe,  are  not  cultivated  there,  and  Indian  cora 
(in  consequence  of  theicool  summers)  I  only  saw 
growing  at  one  place  in  Baden,  and  the  stalks 
were  not  mucli  larger  than  a  pipe  stem.  Yet  in 
the  cultivation  of  other  articles — in  the  rotation  of 
crops—in  the  system  of  manuring,  and  other 
modes  of  restoring  and  improving  exhausted  lands, 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  older  countries  of 
Europe,  where  a  dense  population  has  taught 
them  the  value  of  lands,  and  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing in  the  aids  of  science  and  the  arts  in  their  culii* 
vat  ion. 

As  a  general  remark,  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  Europe  in  general,  and  Englaud  in  panieular, 
is  more  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  ana 
other  grains,  which  go  tindet  the  denomination  of 
corn,  than  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  our  western  country  ^  but  that  our 
own  soil  can  by  a  proper  system  of  tillage  be  ren- 
dered twice  as  productive  as  it  is  at  present.  The 
improvements  in  implements  of  husbandry  can  be 
more  easily  introduced  among  us  than  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  induce  the  la- 
borers to  lay  aside  the  old  heavy  ploughs  and 
wooden- toothed  harrows,  which  we  have  aban- 
doned for  half  a  century ;  and  when  I  have  seen 
the  miserable  hoes,  spades  and  rakes,  used  by  the 
peasants  of  France  and  Austria,  I  have  sometimes 
wished  that  a  revolution  (not  political,  but  agricul- 
tural) might  sweep  them  and  their  wooden  shoes 
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into  oblivton  toii^ther,  to  be  remembered  only  as 
the  relics  ofa  clumsy,  ifnot  a  barbarous  age. 

In  fine  breeds  of  borses,  horned  cattle  and  sheep 
«uited  to  (he  drfierent  climates  and  pastures — and 
in  the  careful  manner  in  which  these  distinct  varie- 
ties are  kept  separate,  Great  Britntn  takes  the  lead 
of  the  nrorld.    The  black  laced  sheep  of^Scotland 
differs  so  widely  from  the  varieties  found  in  the 
downs  and  low  countries  ofEntriand,  that  they 
would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  the  same  species. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hack  cattle  driven 
from  the  highlands  to  the  markets  of  Edinburgh 
and    the  northern    counties    of  England,   when 
compared  with   the  various  breeds  found  in  the 
level  rii^h  counties  of  England.     Each  variety  is 
confined  to  localities  suited  to  its  size  and  habits. 
The  mountain  cattle  and  sheep  would  not  succeed 
well  in  the  low  countries,  nor  would  the  breeds  of 
Hie  downs  thrive  on' the  mountains.     No  traveHer 
in  England  who  knows  a  horse  from  a  donkey, 
can  ^il  to  admh*e  the  distinct  breeds  of  horses 
each  in  their  nature  admirably  adapted  to  the 
services  required  of  them.    The  carriage-horse, 
the  hunter,  the  dray-horse,  and  the  racer,  can  be 
distinguished  at  a  single  glance.    The  dray-horse 
in  the  St reetst)f  Liverpool  and  London,  unwieldy 
a^  the  elephant,  with  a  foot  of  the  size  of  a  peck 
tub,  could  scarcely  be  conceived  to  be  the  same 
species  as  the  little  Shetland  pony,  that  is  seen 
carrying  the  groups  of  gay  travellers  to  the  top  of 
Ben-Lomond,  dimbing  over  the  rocks  and  up  the 
mountains  like  so  many  squirrels.     I  witnessed  at 
Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria,  o'ne  of  the  finest  collections 
of  horses  I  ever  beheld.    They  were  owned  by  the 
prince  of  Taxus,  whose  expensive  stables  were 
more  magnificent  than  many  of  the  palaces  of 
Europe, — fitted  up  with  marble  troughs — foun- 
tains for  bathing — the  name,  country,  and  pedisree 
•f  each  placed  in  gilt  letters  on  the  wall.    Thn 
number  of  grooms,  and  careful  attendance,  and 
•ther  fosleries,  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  read  of 
the  honors  paid  to  the  sacred  bulls  of  India,  or  the 
white  elephants   of  Ava.    Among   these  were 
horses  not  only  from  Mecklenburg,  Saxony  and 
France,  but  from  England  and  Arabia ;  and  to  me 
the  English  courser  appeared  not  only  the  most 
elegant  in  form,  but  was  admitted  by  better  judges 
Chan  myself,  more  active  and  fleet  than  those  of 
Arabia  itself. 

In  the  preservatton  of  seeds  of  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles, infinitely  more  pains  are  taken  to  preserve 
the  varieties  distinct  and  unadulterated  than  with 
us.  fn  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  there  are  certain 
districts  appropriated  solely  to  the  cultivation  of 
garden  seeds — and  no  two  varieties,  that  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  adulterated  by  being  placed 
near  each  other,  are  allowed  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
same  .district,  1  noticed^  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
collection  of  Lawson  &  Son,  seedsmen  and  nur- 
seiymen  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland — 83  varieties  of  wheat,  62  oC  peas,  51 
of  turnips,  146  of  potatoes,  and  an  immense 
number  of  species  and  varieties  of  grass  seed?, 
some  of  which  may  probably  be  adapted  to  our 
southern  country.  In  a  subsequent  number,  I 
will  endeavor  to  recur  to  this  latter  subject,  and 
point  out  those  species  on  which  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  make  experiments. 

The  benefits  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
agricfilture,  in  stimulating  industry  and  ambition, 
I  saw  exemplified  in  S<^tland,  ^England,  and  a| 


the  fairs  of  Germany.  The  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  has  existed  sixty-one  years,  and  from 
one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  sterile  countries  of 
Europe,  Scotland  has,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
risen  to  a  state  of  agricultural  prosperity,  far  be- 
yond any  thing  which  could  have  been  expected 
fi-om  a  soil  and  climate;  and  some  of  the  counties, 
especially  the  l^ihians  are  not  inferior,  in  point  of 
cultivation  and  product,  to  the  licheet  in  England. 
At  a  meeting  of  thatsocieiy,  held  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious to  my  arrival,  177  members  were  added  atone 
lime^  f)aying  three  guineas  entrance,  and  one  gui- 
nea annually,  and  ihe^e  included  the  names  of  the 
most  respectable  men  in  the  country.  At  this  meet* 
mfr,  there  was  an  additional  sum  of  £1,500 
(§7,000)  subscribed,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  society.  Every  agricultural  county  makes  an 
annuai  report,  and  thus  thirty-three  reports,  em- 
bracing every  object  of  agricultural  interest,  are 
annually  submitted  to  the  society.* 

English  agricultural  societies,  although  with  less 
uniformity,  are  sedulously  engaged  in  the  same 
cause,  and  the  result  has  been  the^reneraldifiusion 
of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  different  soils  have 
been  analyzed — the  kinds  of  manures  and  modes  of 
cultivation  adapted  to  each  have  been  pointed  out. 
The  steam  engine  has  been  introduced  in  thrashing 
and  for  other  agricultural  purposes,  and  Great 
Britain,  (including  Ireland  and  Scotland)  which 
formerly  averaged  only  nine  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  last  year  produced  in  the  aggregate,  19^ 

•  This  society  was  founded  in  1784,  by  a  few  gea- 
tlemen,  who  **  formed  themselves  into  a  whole  and 
comer  club,  in  a  coflfee  house  called  the  Exchange," 
in  Edinburgh,  From  a  most  wretched  state  they  have 
raised  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  until  it  has  reached 
the  very  topmost  rank.  The  means  which  were  em- 
ployed by  this  stjciety,  are  thus  detailed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture: 

♦•  In  the  days  of  ks  youth  and  feebleness,  the  High- 
land Society  sent  the  leaven  of  the  turnip  busbaadry 
into  all  the  glens  and  straths  of  the  north,  by  offers  of 
small  prizes  to  certain  Highland  parishes;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  as  to  the  growth  of  clover  and  the 
finer  grasses.  As  it  advanced  in  shrength  (as  to  num- 
bers and  to  cash,)  attention  was  paid  to  premiums  for 
stock ;  then  came  offers  of  reward  to  men  of  science  to 
discover  better  implements  and  machines,  to  diminish 
friction  and  consequently  draught,  such  as  in  the 
thrashing  mill  and  other  parts  of  agricultural  machinery. 
Still  advancing  in  theiicale  of  intellect  and  of  science 
premiums  were  offered  for  essays  to  brine  to  light  the 
facts  connected  with  chemistry  and  natural  philo^pby; 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  was  set  up  the 
'Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,*  a  work  which  has 
been  the  vehicle  of  conveying  so  much  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  agriculturist,  that  we  humbly  venture  to 
say  it  ought  to  appear  on  the  table  and  book-shelf  of 
every  farmer's  parior.  After  this,  the  great  stock  shows 
were  resolved  upon,  as  another  link  of  union  between 
the  society  and  the  practical  farmer,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  aside  all  paltry  feeling,  and  making  them 
open  to  stock  from  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  [i.  e.  from 
England  as  well  as  Scotland.]  How  well  they  have 
succeeded,  let  the  last  one  at  Glasgow  bear  witness. 
(This  was  the  most  apiendid  show  of  fine  cattle  ever 
exhibited.)  Nor  has  the  society  forgotten  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  as  the  premiums  olfercd  in  regard  to 
planting  trees  and  such  like  subjects  fully  testify ;  and 
to  sum  up  all,  it  may  be  said,  the  Highland  society  has 
been  a  point  tTapput,  a  rallying  point,  to  which  the 
agriculturists  of  Scotland  might  look,  and  a  fostering 
mother  to  all  who,  although  strong  in  talent,  were  weak 
in  interest  to  make  it  public. 
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bosbelB ;  and  thr^  of  the  counties  ofScotlanrl,  nnd 
■everal  of  England,  averaged  51  bushels  to  the 
acre.  A  farmer  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Oliver, 
residing  five  or  six  miles  from  Edinburgh,  leased 
a  farm  lor  the  last  twenty  years,  ollSOacrep,  pay- 
ing annually  a  rent  of  10  guineas  per  acre,  (87^500) 
on  which  he  raiped  grain,  hny  and  vpgpiHhlcs  for 
the  market  of  Edinburifh.  1  hi«  lease  he  hap  re- 
cently renewed  lor  nineteen  yearis,  (ihe  usual  time 
to  which  leases  run)  on  the  same  terms,  and  from 
a  poor  man  he  has  become  independent  in  his  rir- 
eainstanees,  and  now  ru'es  in  hii? carriage.  What 
American  laruier  could  make  a  profit  that  would 
enable  him  to  pay  such  an  enormous  rend  All 
may  be  accounted  Ibr  on  ihe  principles  of  judicious 
manuring  and  careliil  industrious  culiiv;ation.  On 
Ihe  continent,  especially  in  Germany,  their  annual 
fairs  bring  together  the  farmers  and  peasants  of  all 
the  surrounding  country,  where  their  ambition 
and  industry  are  stimulated  by  a  variety  of  fetes, 
and  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  successful  compe- 
titors; and  whilst  princes,  dukes  and  barons  are 
engaged  in  awarding  prizes  to  those  who  have 
^en  most  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  grains 
and  cattle,  their  lovely  wives  are  occupied  in  a 
humbler,  but  much  iLore  lively  scene,  in  compli- 
menting and  distributing  premiums  to  the  indus- 
trious housewife,  for  her  fine  specimens  of  fruit — 
her  butter  and  cheese — her  linen  cloths,  weaving, 
knitting,  and  other  manufactures.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  be  ridiculed  for  my  want  of  taste, 
when  1  state  that,  to  me,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  presenting  a  silver  cup  to  a  peasant  girl, 
belbrc  an  assembled  crowd  of  farmers  and  nobility, 
for  ttie  finest  specimen  of  manufactured  gloves, 
was  a  more  mterepting  H«zhl  ihsn  that  of  the  uay 
Queen  Victoria,  racing  thronirh  St.  Jameu'  Park, 
wiih  fifty  fools  at  her  heels,  striving  not  to  be  dis- 
tanced by  their  lovely  mistress. 

The  industry  and  expense  bei^towed  in  collt^cting 
and  applying  manures  in  England,  and  which  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  more  scientific  mode  adopted 
in  the  environs  of  Paris,  at  the  *Boyanterie  de 
Montfaucon,"  where  all  the  offal  from  the  city, 
Including  every  dead  animal — (the  horeec  of  this 
description  alone  amounting  annually  to  16,000) — 
18  converted  into  manure,  may  be  noticed  in  a  fu- 
ture number,  and  is  a  subject  which  is  not  only  of 
creat  iniportance  to  the  farmer,  but  should  be  care- 
mlly  investigated  by  the  authorities  of  all  large 
eities. 

From  a  cursory  review  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  kinj^doms  of  Europe,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  England  was  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  which,  from  its  beautiful  thorn  hedges— 
Its  neat  cottages,  adorned  by  the  eghniinc,  honey- 
suckle and  ivy,  cheqwered  here  and  there  by  the 
park  and  lordly  palace,  rend*ired  the  whole  land  a 
picturesque  garden.  Some  of  the  counties  of 
Scotland,  such  as  the  Lothians  and  the  carse  of 
Sterling  and  Gowrie,  are  in  no  wise  inferior.  The 
little  I  saw  of  the  cultivation  of  Ireland,  rather 
exceeded  my  expectations.  Belgium  and  portions 
of  the  Net  eriands,  have  a  belter  soil  than  that  of 
England,  and  are  fully  as  productive,  but  they 
want  neatnejsp  of  cultivation,  and,  like  the  whole 
continent  of  Eur'^pe,  are  destitute  of  fences  and 
h«»djr.  s— lo  mc  the  fields  wanted  ornament,  and 
liie  cottages  seemed  vvitliout  much  comtbit.  The 
fields  of  Denmark  were  loaded  with  an  abundant 
crop  of  wheat,  but  there,  as  well  ae  every  where 


else,  I  heard  bitter  complaints  of  hard  times,  and 
the  severe  exactions  of*  government.  1  frequently 
thought  that  it  would  be  no  bad  plan  for  our 
American  grumblers  about  taxes  and  oppression, 
to  take  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  learn  a  wholesome 
lesson.  Take  my  word  for  it— it  will  stop  the 
mouths  of  demagoiiues,  reconcile  them  to  their 
own  country,  and  iliey  would  return — not  as  poli- 
ticians, but  Americans,  saying,  1  have  sinned 
airainsi  heaven  and  my  native  land,  and  am  now 
only  woithy  to  be  called  thy  son.  I  found  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  fiaden  and  parts  of  Wirtemburg, 
belter  cultivated  than  Prussia  in  general,  probably 
because  the  soil  was  more  euscepiible  of  improve- 
ment. Switzerland  is  too  romantic  to  be  rich — 
and  the  Rhine  is  too  classic  a  stream  to  be  the 
dull  river  of  commerce,  or  be  surrounded  by  any 
thing  else  than  mountains,  where  the  vine  clam- 
bers alon^  its  sides  and  the  ruined  castle  frowns 
on  its  loftiest  peaks.  In  the  cultivation  of  frVance, 
I  was  greatly  disappointed — the  sword  has  scarcely 
had  time  to  be  beat  into  the  ploughshare — the  sol- 
dier finds  it  hard  lo stoop  to  the  labor  of  the  barrow 
and  the  hoe,  and  seems  disposed,  yet  a  while,  to 
leave  this  drudgery  to  the  women.  Austria,  with 
its  fine  soil  *and  climate,  is  retarded  in  agricultural 
improvement  by  the  wealth  of  its  nobles  and  the 
oppression  of  its  peasantry.  Its  possessions  in 
Bohemia  appeared  rather  better  cultivated  than 
thope  portions  bordering  on  Hungary  and  Venice. 
Of  fmits,  I  f^und  the  apples  in  England  leathe- 
ry and  inferior — on  the  continent,  the  flavor  was 
finer — but  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  those 
o(  my  own  country.  Peaches  were  every  where 
wanting  in  flavor.  The  best  I  tasted  were  from  a 
green  house  near  London.  The  only  ones  I  found 
ifrowing  in  the  open  air  that  I  regarded  as  in  any 
way  comparable  to  those  of  America,  were  at 
Schaffhausen,  at  the  fall;*  of  the  Rhine.  But 
whilst  the  Northern  part  of  Europe  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  adapted  to  impart  a  delicious  fla- 
vor to  the  apple  and  the  peach — it  greatly  excels 
in  other  frniis.  I  find  myself  growing  envious 
when  1  think  of  their  fine  gooseberries  and  cher- 
ries— the  pears  and  plums  of  France  and  Germany 
are  most  delicious,  and  when  my  notes  inform  nie 
that  I  bought  the  latter,  of  the  sizu  of  a  (owl's  egg, 
twenty-five  for  a  penny,  I  feel  that  I  ne'er  shafl 
see  the  like  and  so  cheap  again.  "Were  I  a  culti- 
vator of  fruits  in  Carolina,  I  would  import  the  few 
varieties  of  apple  that  succeed  in  our  middle  and 
back  country,  and  the  peach  that  succeeds  every 
where,  if  not  attacked  by  thecnrculio,  from  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  Jersey — the  gooseberry  nnd  cur- 
rant, which  succeeds  among  our  mountains,  from 
Long  Island — the  cherry  from  some  of  our  nor- 
thern slates— the  grape  from  some  of  the  best 
varieties  cultivated  in  our  upper  country — and  the 
pear,  plum  and  prune  from  Bordeaux ;  those 
brought  from  the  latter  place,  ore  particularly 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  Charleston,  and  I  have 
seen  them  cultivated  here  with  great  success. 
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From  the  Af  ricutturiiC. 

Lest  some  one  may  sufler  from  ignorance  as  I 
have  done,  I  give  my  woful  experience  to  the 
public;  for  it  eopctiraes  does  as  much  good  te 
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ipiard  the  (krmer  against  error,  as  lo  inform  him  of 
an  improvement  in  his  husbandry. 

For  three  successive  years  I  gathered  about  ^ 
a  bushel  each  year  of  choice  peach  stones.  I  laid 
them  hy  iji  a  safe  pluce  as  I  collected  them,  and 
about  the  first  of  October  planted  them  in  rows 
where  I  wished  to  form  a  nursery.  In  the  two  Hrsl 
trials,  not  a  single  one  sprouted  and  came  up. 
About  one  out  of  fi/'iy  germinated  in  the  third 
trial.  1  was  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  three 
latal  failures.  I  was  intbrmed  by  two  or  three 
(armers,  that  if  I  would  crack  the  stones  in  the 
spring  and  plant  the  kernels,  they  would  come  up. 
I  tried  that  plan  and  made  another  entire  liiilure. 
AikI  just  abput  that  time  I  read  in  the  Cultivator 
the  remarks  of  an  eastern  liirmer  on  the  subject ; 
in  which  he  impressed  the  idea  that  nature's  plan 
shottld  be  followed,  and  that  nature's  mode  of*  pro- 
pagating peach  trees  is  to  drop  them  from  the 
tree  when  ripe,  and  to  cover  them  with  washing 
rains,  the  rooting  of  hogs,  or  the  leaves  of  the 
tree.  80  that  he  inferred  that  peach  stoneti  should 
he  buried  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  tree  before  thefi 
get  dry.  He  then  gave  his  own  experience  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  his  reasoning. 

Immediately  upon  reading  his  remarks,  I  re- 
membered having  selected  stones  and  planted  a 
nursery  (or  my  father  while  I  was  a  boy,  and  that 
I  had  accidently  managed  it  as  this  eastern  farmer 
^lirects,  and  the  stones  all  came  up  and  afterwards 
made  a  fine  orchard.  I  have  since  planted  some 
stooet  in  the  summer  as  «oon  as  gathered,  and 
have  succeeded  m  getting  a  stand. 

Francis  H.  Gordon. 

VUnton  Cbllege,  Dec.  28,  1839. 


KXTRACT  FROM  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL JBXCUR8ION  INTO  ST.  JOHN's,  BBRK- 
LJBT,  [S.  C]      BY   THK    KDITOR. 

From  the  Southern  Cabinet* 

The  parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkley,  is  long  and 
narrow,  extending  from  the  Eastern  brunch  of 
Cooper  Kiver  to  a  short  distance  above  the  Eutaw 
Springe,  a  distance  of  near  50  miles.  Its  eastern 
boundary  is  the  Santee,  and  its  western,  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Goosecreek,  embracing  the 
western  branch  of  Cooper  River.  The  lower 
section  of  this  parish  includes  some  of  the  finest 
rice  plantations  in  the  state.  But  of  these  it  is  not 
our  intention,  at  present,  to  give  any  account,  and 
we  shall,  iherelbre,  confine  our  remarks  to  naddle 
ami  upper  St.  John's.  The  soil  of  this  parish 
embraces  almost  every  variety,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  stifi'clay.  In  the  lower  section, 
the  clay  preponderates,  so  far  as  10  form  what 
may  be  termed  a  clayey  loam.  In  the  middle, 
much  of  the  land  cultivated  is  a  light  sandy  loam, 
while  in  the  upper  part,  the  sand  predominate!?, 
ibrmiog  a  very  light  soil.  In  this  classification, 
we  of  course  confine  ourselves  to  the  highlands 
under  cultivation.  Throughout  the  whole  parish, 
pine  barrens  abound,  and  along  the  Santee,  and  in 
other  places,  portions  of  the  swamps  are  reclaimed. 

The  crops  cultivated  are  cotton,  corn,  peas,  po- 
tatoes, ^undnuts,  (in  small  quantities, )  and  rice 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  for 
family  use.  Cotton  of  course,  is  the  principal  crop 
iotended  for  market,  while  the  others  are  generally 
planted  only  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  plantation, 


though  we  were  happy  to  find  that  on  some 
plantations,  corn  was  also  one  of  the  crops  raised 
ibr  sale,  and  that  it  was  profitable. 

We  were  sorry  to  find,  that  no  rotation  was 
adopted,  but  that  usually,  the  fields  supposed  best 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  particular  crops,  were 
selected  Ibr  these  crops,  and  under  such  were  kept 
with  little  variation.  Yet  to  such  an  extent  do 
they  now  carry  the  manuring  system,  that  these 
fields,  with  the  exception  of  those  cultivate  in 
potatoes,  have  actually  so  improved  as,  in  some 
instances,  to  yield  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more 
than  Ibrmerly.  This  has  been  brought  about,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  by  manuring,  and  in 
nothing  were  we  more  pleased  than  to  fiod  how 
universally  this  practice  has  been  adopted,  and 
how  sirenously  all  are  eni^ged  in  this  laudable 
work.  When  we  first  visited  St.  John^s,  so  little 
was  the  system  of  manuring  appreciated,  that  the 
lew  who  had  commenced  the  practice  systemati- 
cally, were  actually  laughed  at  by  their  neighbors 
us  visionaries — not  that  manuring  was  wholly  un*^ 
attended  to,  but  because  they  thought  it  impossible 
to  manure  the  whole  of  their  crops.  Little  atten- 
tion, therefore,  was  paid  to  the  subject.  What 
little  manure  was  made,  was  placed  in  meager 
quantities  around  the  corn,  or  some  crop  near  the 
homestead,  and  the  clearing  of  new  land  was 
relied  on  to  supply  the  places  ol  ;hofe  fields  which 
were  worn  out  by  constant  culture.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  were  happy  to  find  there  had  been  a 
great  change  of  opinion,  and  consequently  of 
practice.  On  every  plantation  we  visited,  (and 
we  have  understood,  on  all  or  nearly  all,)  the 
collecting,  preparing  and  applying  of  manures,  is 
considered  of  primary  importance,  and  is  now 
conducted  systematically.  The  manure  most 
used,  is  what  is  here  called  "cooipost.H  It  con 
sists  of  quantities  of  leaves,  gathered  in  the  woods 
and  carted  into  the  stables,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs^ 
pens,  and  from  thence  into  the  fields.  A  specific 
number  of  hands  and  carts  are  set  apart  for  this 
work,  and  on  no  account  (on  most  plantations) 
are  they  diverted  to  any  other.  Dr.  Ravenel  has 
one  cart  and  mule,  with  the  driver,  and  two  young 
negroes,  (a  giri  and  boy,  who  could  not  be  em- 
ployed advantageously  in  the  fields,)  constantly 
engaged  ia  hauling  in  "Ir^sA,"  consisting  princi- 
pally of  pine  and  oak  leaves,  raked  up  m  the 
woods  adjoining.  The  distance  is  not  great,  and' 
with  this  one,  thus  employed  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  the  use  of  two  ox  carts,  for  five 
or  six  weeks  in  summer,  he  manages  to  keep 
every  thing  well  littered,  and  to  make  about  15,000 
ox  cart  loads  of  manure,  each  load  averaging 
about  50  bushel  baskets.  On  this  he  pens  about 
60  head  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  (all  of  which 
he  regulariy  feeds.)  and  about  150  to  160  duriog 
summer,  about  a  dozen  or  more  horses,  a  tolerable 
large  fiock  of  sheep,  and  a  number  of  hogs. 

Major  Porcher  and  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer  keep 
four  carts  constantly  at  work,  but  the  distance  they 
have  to  cart  is  greater.  We  did  not  ascertain  the 
number  of  animals  penned  by  either  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. At  Major  Porcher's,  we  saw  a  quadrdd^ 
gular  pileof  maiujre,  taken  from  the  stables  alone, 
the  base  of  which  would  measure  from  80  to  100 
feet,  and  which  Was  from  5  to  6  feet  high.  That 
from  the  cowpen  we  did  not  see.  We  regret  we 
had  it  not  in  oar  power  to  visit  the  plantations  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  Palmer,  Jae.  Gailloard  and  Thoi. 
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W.  Porcher,  all  residiog  in  the  upper  part  of  St. 
John's,  and  aH  actively  engaged  in  manuring  their 
lande  and  improving  their  crops.  We  had,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  ofmeeting  these  gentlemen  after 
cHir  return,  in  this  city,  and  from  them  we  gathered 
a  few  particulars,  relative  to  these. 

From  the  vast  amount  of  new  vegetable  matter 
(and  that  not  of  a  kind  easily  decomposed,)  carried 
into  the  pens,  the  relative  quantity  of  animal 
manure  cannot  be  large,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed. On  some  plantations,  all  of  the  cotton 
seed,  which  can  be  spared,  is  spread  in  one  of  the 
pens,  and  this  manure  is  then  used  for  the  crop  to 
which  the  cotton  seed  is  usually  applied.  This 
plan,  hdwever,  is  very  little  adopted,  the  cotton 
seed  being  more  generally  applied  alone.  Others 
scatter  over  the  pen,  a  short  time  before  carting 
out,  a  quantity  of  salt ;  whilst  others  again,  pre- 
vious to  hautin$;  it  away,  throw  their  manure  into 
heaps,  scattering  between  each  layer  a  quantity 
of  salt,  sufficient  to  be  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  This  manure  is  highly  prized,  and 
its  effects  have  been  very  gratifying.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  manure  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  crops. 

Lime,  marl  and  ashes,  are  also  getting  into  use, 
and  some  small  experiments  have  been  highly 
satisfactory.  In  some  few  instances,  the  leaves 
taken  out  of  the  woods  have  been  at  once  carted 
into  the  fields,  and  used  with  benefit  to  the  sue- 
eeeding  crop.  These  fields  are  of  a  clayey  nature, 
and  of  course  the  best  adapted  for  such  crude 
manure.  It  was  truly  gratifyinjr  to  us  to  find  how 
much  attention  is  paid  now  in  this  parish  to  ma- 
nuring. Many  things,  which  not  a  few  years 
ago  were  permitted  to  lie  neglected,  and  were 
rather  considered  nuisances,  but  not  of  such  a 
character  or  in  such  quantities  as  to  require  abate- 
ment, by  being  carried  off,  are  now  sedulously 
sought  afler,  collected,  and  carted  off  to  the  6elds 
at  the  proper  periods,  where  they  fulfil  their  des- 
tiny, by  adding  materially  to  their  fertility.  In 
such  ju6i  estimation  is  manuring  now  held,  and 
so  striking  have  been  the  effects,  that  planters  arc 
no  longer  anxious  to  clear  new  fields,  unless  forced 
to  do  so  by  the  want  of  room.  l*he  attention  of 
most  of  them  is  turned  to  the  renovating  of  their 
old  fields,  and  what  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  a  hopeless  task,  is  now  actually  in 
progress,  and  fi'^.lds  which  were  deemed  at  most 
unfit  for  culture  of  any  kind,  are  now  restored  to 
their  pristine  fertility.  In  fact,  experiments  have 
been  stated  to  us,  going  to  show,  that  old  fields 
constantly  manured,  (and  in  what  would  be  con- 
sidered but  moderate  quantities  elsewhere)  have 
become  more  productive,  than  fields  recently 
cleared.  We  select  an  instance  furnished  us  by 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Porcher,  of  Walworth.  Among 
the  fields  cultivated  by  him  the  last  year,  were 
three.  The  first,  which  we  shall  designate  as 
No.  1,  was  considered  as  nearlv  worn  out  when 
he  first  took  possession  of  this  plantation,  ten 
years  ago.  Nos.  2  &  3  were  newly  cleared, 
and  the  last  year  was  the  second  and  third  of  their 
culture.  No.  1  had  been  reijularly  planted  every 
year  for  the  last  ten,  but  had  also  been  constantly 
manured.  Nos.  2  &  8  were  not  manured,  for 
the  second  and  third  years,  are  deemed  the  most 
productive.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
years,  when  potatoes  were  cultivated,  cotton 
had  befD  gtrown  od  No.  1  every  year ;  Not.  2  & 


3  had  also  been  cultivated  in  cotton,  since  they 
had  been  cleared.  The  product  of  the  old  fiel^ 
(No.  1)  was  an  average  of  170  lbs.,  that  of  the 
new  fields  (Nos.  3  &  2)  135  and  150  lbs.  We 
find  also  from  referring  to  our  notes,  that  at 
Mexico,  a  field  which  had  been  cultivated  without 
rest  since  1801,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time 
in  cotton,  produced  176  lbs.  per  acre,  while  the 
new  fields  only  two  years  under  culture,  yieldeil 
77  and  10^  lbs.  per  acre. 


THB  JBRVSALKM   ARTICHOKE. 

Ffom  the  Aricultuiuc 

ainion  College,  20lh  Nov,,  1839. 

Messrs,  Editors: — For  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  Je- 
rusalem artichoke,  I  am  disposed  to  give  them, 
through  your  paper,  so  much  of  its  history  and 
mode  of  culture  as  I  have  learned.  Having?  about  20 
acres  of  this  valuable  product  myselfj  1  am  ofleo 
interrogated  as  to  its  nature,  value  and  culture. 

Its  botanic  name  is  Helianikus  Taherohus,  and  m 
supposed  to  have  t>een  originaily  discovered  first 
on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  whence  it 
hM  been  carried  and  cultivated  in  likirope  for  the 
table  and  for  food  for  hogs.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  productive  in  England,  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  to  advantage,  as  it  is  here.  There 
five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  a 
large  crop,  but  here  I  am  satisfied  that  one  acre  of 
common  soil,  the  second  year  after  planting  k, 
will  yield  at  lenst  1000  bushels,  and  many  acres 
will  overgo  that  amount.  So  that  its  native  coun- 
try is  best  adapted  to  its  production. 

The  race  which  I  have  was  discovered  about 
7  years  ago,  in  Jackeon  county  of  this  state,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Young,  and  from  its  correspondence 
with  the  description  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
I  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  the  same,  fiefbre 
discovering  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  Mr  Young, 
had  cultivated  for  his  hogs  the  common  white  va- 
riety (  Cinara  Colymus)  and  finding  no  profit  in 
them,  had  abandoned  their  culture.  0uring  last 
spring,  about  ^  of  an  acre  of  the  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke was  discovered  on  the  farm  of  Harris  Tu^- 
gle,  of  Wilson  county.  Mr.  T.  had  seen  them  in 
his  field  for  several  years,  and  regarding  them  as 
noxious  weeds,  had  tried  to  exterminate  then 
without  success.  But  when  he  found  by  comparing 
them  with  mine,  that  they  were  artichokes,  he  set 
a  different  estimate  on  them.  From  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Young,  various  persons  have  obtained  and 
cultivated  them  as  food  for  hogs,  all  of  whom  unite 
in  their  praise.  And  the  accounts  given  of  their  pro- 
ductiveness and  value  in  feeding  hogs  are  almost 
incredible.  Yet  the  statements  are  made  by  men 
of  unquestioned  veracity,  and  the  accounts  of  all 
who  have  tried  them  correspond,  so  that  we  can 
hardly  disbelieve.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  a  neigh*- 
bor  of  mine,  who  is  incredulous  to  any  report 
which  has  the  appearance  of  extravagance,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  products  of  the  artichoke,  re- 
marked that  he  thought  it  looked  like  *<  too  many 
squirrels  up  one  tree."  But  when  he  came  last 
spring  to  dig  some  for  seed  out  of  my  patch,  he 
recalled  what  he  bad  formerly  said,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  was  equal  to  its  representation. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  artichoke  is,  that  k 
contradicts  the  aiMertion,  that  "  there  is  do  royal 
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road  to  wealih,"  (or  it  willyield  considerable  profits 
almost  without  labor.  You  have  to  plough  the 
j^round  well  in  January,  February  March,  (i he 
earlier,  the  better)  and  immediately  check  oa  4^ 
feet  each  way,  and  propping  one  artichoke  in  each 
check,  cover  them  with  the  plough.  About  the 
time  they  come  up  plough  them  like  Irish  potatoes, 
and  then  again  cross  plough  them  about  one  foot 
high  and  you  are  done  cultivating  them  for  ever. 
The  fifBt  year  they  will  make  from  400  to  700 
bushels  per  acre,  and  afterwards  they  will  improve 
ibr  two  or  three  years,  till  they  will  yield  about 
double  the  product  of  the  first  year.  1  now  speak 
from  experience.  The  hogs  being  allowed  to  root 
them  ail  the  winter,  is  an  advantage  to  them,  be- 
cause they  root  up  and  soften  the  soil  to  a  great 
depth  and  the  artichokes  will  fill  the  soil  as  far 
down  as  it  is  pulverised.  Thus  they  improve  for 
several  years,  enough  always  being  lefl  by  the 
hogs  to  set  the  ground  completely.  And  lest 
some  one  should  object,  that  they  mi^lit  freeze  if 
planted  in  the  winter  I  remark  that  this  artichoke 
will  freeze  and  thaw  all  the  winter  and  still  be  as 
good  in  the  spring  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  cellar. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  may  be  injured 
is  by  exposure  to  the  air  long  enough  to  let  it  get 
dry,  when  it  withers  up  to  a  hard  stick.  Hence,  in 
transporting  them,  we  have  to  keep  them  moist,  In 
order  to  preserve  them. 

Your  hogs  should  not  go  on  them  until  about  the 
first  of  November;  when  the  trouble  of  feeding 
is  over  till  spring,  for  each  hog  <<  roots  for  his  liv- 
ing." 

Sows  with  suckling  pigs  should  not  go  on  them, 
Ibr  the  artichokes  injure  the  qualities  of  the  milk, 
so  as  to  make  the  pigs  dwindle.  But  as  soon  as 
pigs  are  weaned,  they  will  do  finely  by  rooting 
K>r  their  living. 

Heretofore,  I  have  fpven  artichokes  to  all  who 
desire  them,  and  still  give  to  my  neicrhbors  who  will 
die  them;  but  being  often  called  on  by  persons  at 
a  distance,  I  propose  to  accommodate  them,  in  a 
manner  that  ivill  take  care  of  number  one.  Wher- 
ever persons  will  unite  and  take  a  wagon  load  1 
will  send  a  load.  I  can  deliver  them  at  Gallatin, 
Nashville,  Franklin,  Columbia,  Murfreesborou^h, 
or  McMinnville  for  82  per  bushel,  5  bushels  bemg 
enough  to  plant  an  acre. 

1  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  arti- 
choke will  form  a  valuable  accession  to  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  western  country;  because  every 
farmer  may  keep  his  hogs  through  the  winter 
without  labor,  by  devoting  rugged  parts  of  his 
farm,  or  some  thin  woodlands  to  artichokes. 

Francis  H.  Gobdon. 


•U06mT10If8  TO  PSRSONS  ABOUT  TO  COM- 
MBKCB  8ILK-CULTUBB.  BUqCISITBS  FOB 
BXPEBIMBNTS.  THE  NBCB8S1TT  FOR  B60S 
FBOM  HEALTHY  STOCK,  AND  THE  MEANS 
OF  OBTAINING  THEM. 

Deeming  that  the  establishment  of  silk-culture 
as  a  regular  branch  of  agricultural  employment 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  es- 
pecially of  Virginia— and  that  this  is  the  most 
favorable  jancture  that  ever  has  or  may  ever  again 


occur  for  the  commencement  of  many  and  ezten« 
sive  experimental  operations  in  this  new  business — 
we  hope  to  be  excused  for  repeatedly  attempting 
to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  in- 
duce as  many  as  possible  now  to  prepare  for  a 
first  experiment,  and  with  such  means,  and  such 
care,  as  will  make  their  success  almost  cerUtio. 
If  our  advice  can  have  any  such  effect,  it  can  not 
be  later  than  this  time ;  for  perhaps  before  another 
monthly  publication  shall  issue,  it  will  be  too  late 
for  persons  then  desiring  it  to  commence  prepara- 
tions, and  especially  to  secure  the  possession  of 
good  egg8j  without  which  requisite  for  success, 
the  results  of  the  experiment,  (whether  as  to  in- 
formation or  product,)  will  surely  be  failure  and 
loss,  disappointment  and  disgust. 

One  very  important  and  widely  extended  means 
for  beginning  silk-culture  this  year,  never  has  be- 
fore existed,  and  perhaps  never  will  again.  This 
is  the  great  superabundance  of  moms  multicaulis 
trees  of  which  not  only  the  leaves,  but  the  trees 
themselves,  can  now  be  obtained  for  almost  noth- 
ing. This  state  of  worthless  superfluity,  caused  by 
the  madness,  and  afler  prostration  of  the  specula- 
tion in  trees,  cannot  continue ;  for,  if  worthless 
for  sale,  the  plants  will  not  be  preserved  by  any 
but  those  who  will  use  them  for  feeding,  and  who 
will  therefore  know  their  value.  They  will  not  be 
permitted  to  occupy  valuable  land,  and  others  will 
generally  perish  by  neglect,  or  be  destroyed  by 
grazing  cattle,  and,  whether  silk-culture  be  esta- 
blished or  not,  there  will  not  long  remain  any  su- 
perabundance of  these  trees. 

Owing  to  this  and  other  existing  circumstances, 
almost  every  person  in  the  country  who  has  a 
spare  room,  or  can  put  up  a  log-house  (which  would 
not  cost  $20  to  build,)  can  this  year  make  an  ex- 
periment cheaply.  And  if  the  first  trial  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  considering 
the  necessary  imperfections  of  every  first  trial, 
then  the  experimenter  will  be  prepared,  both  in 
experience  and  other  means,  for  a  larger  and  pro- 
perly conducted  business,  the  following  year. 

We  are  gratified  to  hear  every  week  of  more 
and  more  extension  of  operations  in  feeding  do- 
signed  in  lower  Virginia  this  year ;  and  we  are 
already  satisfied  that,  even  in  this  year,  silk-cul- 
ture will  be  a  business  of  some  importance,  as  to 
the  number  and  extent  of  operations.  Still  this 
approaching  to  the  end  desired,  makes  us  but  the 
more  anxious  (because  inspireci  with  more  confi- 
dence) in  urging  on  others  to  follow  the  example, 
in  small  and  carefully  conducted  experiments,  and 
thus  to  plant  the  seeds  which  will  furnish  a  har- 
vest of  a  hundred-fold  increase  of  operations  the 
succeeding  season. 

It  is  essential  to  success  and  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  the  experimenter  hiraeelf,  that  he  should  care- 
fully and  properly  conduct  his  operations.  This 
all  can  do,  though  it  may  not  be  convenient  to 
all  to  be  so  methodical  and  systematic,  as  to  fully 
instruct  and  convince  others  as  well  as  themselves. 
But  there  are  many  individuals  who  can  properly 
and  regularly  observe  and  note  down,  as  well  as 
conduct  their  operations,  and  they  can  perform 
the  important  service  to  the  public  interests  of 
proving,  and  placing  beyond  all  controversy  or 
question,  either  that  silk-culture  is  certainly  pro- 
fitable as  an  extended  and  regular  business,  or 
that  it  is  not  so.  The  latter  proposition,  if  true, 
will  be  only  secondary  in  importance  and  value  to 
the  former.  The  truth,  whichever  way  it  may 
be  found,  should  be  the  only  object  sought ;  and 
such  experiments  as  we  recommend  would  be  the 
sure  and  speedy  means  of  reaching  that  end,  in 
one  or  the  other  way. 

Though  there  have  been  already  made,  and  re- 
ported, some  very  interesting  and  valuable  practi- 
cal and  even  extensive  operations  in  silk-culture, 
(and  which  have  been  pubtisbed  in  this  journal,) 
still  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  was  not  defec- 
tive in  some  important  particulars,  which  more 
careful  observation  might  easily  have  supplied. 
We  request  of  all  our  readers  who  design  to  feed 
fiilk-worms  methodically  .this  year,  to  select  some 
one  or  more  broods,  and  to  observe  minutely  and 
write  down  every  circumstance  that  may  effect 
the  result,  and  aflerwards  to  report  to  us  the  re- 
sults. Any  number  of  such  reports  can  be  thrown 
into  a  tabular  form,  so  as  to  present  at  one  view  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  progress  and  results 
of  all  the  different  operations.  To  induce  more 
regularity  and  uniformity  in  such  experiments 
and  reports,  we  will  here  suggest  the  matters 
which  are  either  essential,  or,  if  not  essential,  at 
least  desirable  to  be  known,  in  experiments  that 
can  be  considered  as  at  all  conclusive. 

The  facts  which  should  be  observed  and  regu- 
larly noted,  in  a  full  and  complete  experiment  of 
silk-culture,  we  deem  to  be  the  following : 

1.  What  variety  of  silk- worms — the  weight  of 
eggs  put  to  hatch — and  the  weight  of  worms  to 
be  fed  immediately  after  being  hatched,  (to  be 
ascertained  by  weighing  the  refuse  eggs,  and  pa- 
per or  cloth,)— or  by  any  mode  to  show,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  the  number  of  worms  at  the 
commencement. 

2.  Dimensions  of  feeding  apartment — plan  of 
tnanagement  and  space  (in  square  feet)  of  shelves 
used. 

*3.  Dc^ription  and  quality  of  land  occupied  by 
the  trees  fed  from,  and  its  rent  or  value. 
4.  Number,  age,  and  description  of  trees. 


5.  Number  and  kind  of  laborers  employed,  and 
the  cost  for  preparation  and  cultivation  of  land, 
gathering  leaves,  and  feeding,  stated  separately 
so  far  as  may  be,  or  otherwise  altogether. 

6.  Weight  of  leaves  used — and  of  the  uncon- 
sumed  leaves,  litter  and  excrement  taken  out, 
during  the  whole  feeding. 

7.  Temperature  of  feeding  apartment  observed 
at,  and  before  sunrise,  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  9  P. 
M.— changes  and  state  of  weather — and  when 
artificial  beat  used,  if  at  all. 

8.  The  product  stated  both  in  bushels  and 
pounds  of  cocoons,  and  of  average  number  of  co- 
coons to  the  pound,  by  weighing  and  then  count- 
ing a  bushel,  or  a  peck.  They  should  not  be  di- 
vested of  their  floss  before  being  weighed,  and 
the  measure  should  be  heaped.  If  flossed,  it 
should  be  so  stated,  and  then  the  measure  should 
be  even. 

In  addition  to  reports  presenting  the  above  facts, 
or  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  observed,  (and  of 
which  many  reports  might  be  consolidated  in  one 
table,)  it  would  add  much  to  the  value  of  any  re- 
ports, that  are  otherwise  full  and  complete,  if  ac- 
companied by  a  minute  diary  of  poceedtngs  and 
progress,  during  the  whole  time  of  feeding. 

An  experiment  may  be  very  interesting  and  va- 
luable, though  it  may  not  present  half  of  the 
above  particulars ;  and  therefore  we  mean  not  to 
discourage  the  making  and  repeating  observa- 
tions, though  much  more  limited  than  the  most 
complete  experimenting  would  demand.  To  make 
a  complete  experiment,  or  one  embracing  proper- 
ly even  nearly  all  the  above  particulars,  would  cer- 
tainly lie  very  troublesome.  But  it  would  require 
but  85  to  40  days,  altogether,  and  the  results 
would  amply  compensate  the  experimenter,  by 
giving  certainty  to  his  subsequent  operations; 
and  the  combined  reports  would  be  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  public. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  make  accurate  expe- 
riments, on  the  safest  larger  operations,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  will  do  well  to  use  eggs  of  some 
variety  of  worm  known  by  experience  to  be  of 
good  quality,  and,  also,  of  medium  or  ordinary 
size.  We  object  to  all  the  **  fancy"  varieties  of 
<^  mammoths  "  or  others,  for  general,  or  for  first 
operations,  though  we  would  advise  others  to  do  as 
we  are  pleased  to  do  in  that  respect,  that  is,  to  try 
a  few  of  any  highly  prized  or  new  variety,  and 
observe  and  compare  them  with  the  more  com- 
mon and  known  kinds.  We  repeat  that  above  all 
things  it  is  important  to  breed  from  a  healthy 
stock  ;  and  no  one  ought  to  rely  on  effgs  from  an 
unknown  or  doubtful  source,  if  he  can  possibly  ob- 
tain such  as  are  from  a  stock  of  known  healtbiDess, . 
and  tvhich  have  been  properly  kept.    There  will 
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be  in  market  a  glut  of  ellk-worais'  eggp,  of  eome 
kind  or  other— and  of  all  prices  fVom  $2  to  $30 
the  ounce.  StHI,  (or  want  of  a  proper  system 
being  established,  as  to  demand  and  supply,  and 
the  general  want  of  knowledge  and  care  for  the 
preservation  of  eggs,  even  when  of  good  and 
healthy  stock,  probably  nine-tenths  of  all  the  good 
eggs  will  be  spoiled,  or  lost  by  hatching  on  the 
hands  of  the  holders,  and  yet  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  all  buyers  be  supplied  with  such  as  were  dis- 
eased, if  not  worse  than  worthless.  Under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  therefore,  any  person  who  has 
the  proper  knowledge  and  known  ability,  will 
render  an  important  public  service  who  will  sup- 
ply purchasers  wiih  good  eggs  at  moderate  prices. 
We  have  urged  and  induced  our  friend  Thomas 
S.  Pleasants  tu  undertake  this  business  to  such  ex- 
tent as  he  can  furnish  a  supply  of  eggs  that  he 
knows,  and  can  warrant  the  good  quality  of.  In 
pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  his  advertisement 
will  appear  on  the  cover  of  this  number.  To  all 
who  know  Thomas  S.  Pleasants,  personally,  or 
by  report,  it  is  totally  superfluous  to  say,  as  we 
here  do  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  that  any  one 
who  may  send  an  order  to  him,  either  special  or 
general,  may  rely,  with  entire  confidence,  on  his 
careful  attention  and  correct  judgment,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  more  important  qualities  to  justify 
such  reliance. — £i>.  Far.  Rbo. 


OV  TUB  CULTIVATION   OF   IRISH  AND  8 WEST 

POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Um  Fannen'  Regifter. 

Beattfart  Co,,  N,  C,  Jan.  30/A,  1840. 

Having  been  successful  for  the  last  five  years  in 
raising  ffood  crops  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  1 
have  concluded  to  accompany  the  subscription 
money  with  a  short  description  of  the  mode  of 
culture,  &c.,  of  those  roots ;  which,  if  you  think 
it  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  potato  growers,  you  can 
paMish  in  the  Register. 

The  ground  preferred  for  Irish  potatoes,  and 
such  at  I  have  experimented  on,  has  been  stubble, 
fTBOT,  or  old  field,  which  for  many  years  have 
been  uncultivated  and  considered  loo  poor  (without 
manuring)  to  pay  for  working  it.  Early  in  the 
winter,  or  as  soon  after  Christmas  as  possible,  the 
ground  is  broken  with  a  large  two-horse  plough  ; 
the  first  of  March  it  is  again  ploughed  into  thi'ee- 
feet  beds  with  a  small  No.  2  Freeborn  plough  ;  a 
deep  furrow  is  then  opened  on  the  beds,  which 
being  nearly  filled  with  manure  taken  from  the 
compost  heap,  composed  of  leaves,  viririn  mould, 
or  swamp  mud,  and  a  small  quantity  of  barn- 
yard manure,  the  seed  is  deposited  8  or  10  inches 
apart,  taking  care  to  select  ffood  seed,  and  leavincr 
from  2  to  3  eyes  on  each  piec«  ;  after  the  dropping 
i«  completed  they  are  covered  by  running  a  furrow 
on  each  side  with  the  same  plough  ;  na  soon  ns 
they  come  op  and  get  4  or  5  inches  hisrh,  they  are 
•gain  ploughed,  and  with  the  hoe  carefully  ''ridged 


down,"  leaving  the  top  bud  out.  Nothing  more 
is  done  to  them  until  we  commence  digging,  which 
is  generall)^  about  the  15th  of  May. 

Many  of  my  neighbors  say  this  preparing  com- 
post manure  is  too  much  trouble,  fiut  permit  me 
to  say  to  those  who  have  never  tried  the  experi- 
ment, that  the  potatoes  grown  in  this  kind  of  ma- 
nure are  so  much  superior  in  quality  they  will  never 
regret  the  trouble.  1  do  not  recollect  of  ever  see- 
ing a  single  potato  with  a  black  ball  in  the  middle 
of  it,  which  we  too  well  know  is  often  the  destruc- 
tion of  whole  crops  raised  in  stable  manure. 

The  sweet  potato  I  have  generally  planted  on 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  which  I  prefer  having  bro- 
ken up  in  the  fall.  The  let  of  May  the  ground  is 
again  ploughed,  forming  lands  by  throwing  6  or  6 
furrows  together,  and  with  the  hoe  wc  form  a  ridge 
or  hill  from  18  to  24  inches  in  height.  The  last 
spring  1  tried  an  experiment  with  manure  from 
the  drift  thrown  on  the  shore  by  the  storm  of  1838. 
The  lands  were  opened  by  running  a  deep  furrow 
with  a  large  plough,  the  river  grass  and  drift  were 
placed  in  small  piles  two  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  over  which  a  hill  of  earth  was  drawn.  When 
ready  for  planting,  a  deep  hole  was  opened  in  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  too  good  pieces  of  the  plant- 
ings placed  in  it,  taking  care  to  separate  the  seed 
2  or  3  inches  in  the  hill.  If  a  heavy  baking  rain 
should  fall  on  the  hills  before  the  earth  becomes 
settled  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  draw  a  small  rake 
across  the  top,  which  breaks  the  clods  and  admits 
the  tender  bud  to  make  its  appearance.  Before 
adopting  this  plan  I  had  been  often  disappointed 
in  my  potatoes  not  coming  up.  The  manure  was 
put  in  every  other  row,  and  if  1  had  not  been  pre- 
sent this  fall  when  they  were  dug  from  the  ground 
1  could  not  have  believed  the  small  quantity  and 
quality  of  manure  could  have  made  such  a  difier- 
ence.  I  think  the  quantity  was  nearly  double 
from  the  manured  row  over  those  having  none ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  the  next  crop  of  corn  on  these 
manured  potato  rows  will  be  equally  good.  From 
this  experiment  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
coarse  unrotted  manure  will  return  us  more  profit 
in  applying  it  to  the  potato  crop  than  any  other, 
and  will  leave  the  ground  in  a  fine  state  for  corn 
the  next  year.  J.  fi.  M. 


ON    THE    PROFITS   OF  SILK-CULTURE   IN   VIR- 
GINIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmer?^  Better. 

I  will  venture  to  give  your  renders  another  short 
communication  on  the  subject  of  silk  culture ;  but 
as  I  fear  many  of  them  reffurd  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry as  a  **duck  and  chicken"  aflair,  and  are 
indisposed  to  give  it  a  careful  examination,  I  now 
promif^  that  they  shall  not  hear  from  me  again 
until  January  or  February,  1841,  when  I  hope  I 
slrall  be  able  to  communicate  the  knowledsre  de- 
rived li-om  another  year's  experience.  1  do  i;ot 
wish  to  irive  to  this  bupineps  an  importance  that 
does'nol  hplonjj  to  it;  hut  with  Virginians,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  shoulil  occupy  the  next  place  to  wheat 
and  com,  and  that  it  should  supplant  tobacco. 
Abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  are  indippcn- 
sahle  tu  our  safety  and  prosperity.  >  erchantp, 
muniifacturcrff,  mechanics,  and  professional  men, 
cannot  prosper  if  the  crops  of  these  'necessary 
grains  fail;  anil  they  shouM  all  unite  cordially  with 
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farmera  Id  endeavoriDg  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  agriculture.  The  cotton  planters  oi'ibe  south, 
toO|  have  learned  from  recent  experience,  the  dan- 
ger of  neglecting  the  culture  of  corn,  and  they 
will  no  doubt  pront  by  it. 

1  will  now  take  up  a  question  relative  to  silk 
culture,  which  is  of  the  first  imporiance,  viz.,  can 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  and  the  old  southern  states 
compete  successluTly  with  France  and  Italy,  in  the 
production  of  raw  silk?  That  we  can  compete 
with  China  and  Turkey  is  proved  from  the  iact 
that  American  silk  sells  for^l  to  $2  per  pound 
higher  than  that  ol*  China  or  Turkey. 

The  sut^ect  of  manufactures,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  examine;  and  1  shall  not  attempt  to  show  that 
we  can  compete  with  other  nations  in  that  branch 
of  the  silk  (business.  Let  us  produce  raw  silk  in 
abundance,  and  profitably,  and  we  may  safely 
leave  the  competition  with  Ibreigner?,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  to  our  northern  brethren.  They 
will  in  due  time  adjust  that  matter  with  other  na- 
tions, and  become  tne  purchasers  of  a  large  por- 
tion, and  perhaps  all  the  raw  silk  raised  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  extracts  from  Youni;'s  Notes  on  the  Ag- 
riculture of  Lombardy,  published  in  the  Register, 
(Vol.  7,  page  274,)  there  is  a  statement  which  I 
have  found  difficult  to  reconcile  with  other  facts 
stated  by  Young;  but  as  I  think  I  have  solved  the 
difficulty,  I  will  first  give  the  extract  to  which  I 
refer,  and  then  my  explanation,  and  if  my  version 
shall  appear  to  you  erroneous,  I  shall  be  pleased 
if  you  will  correct  it. 

The  extract  from  Young  is  as  follows : 

**  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  profit  and 
loss  of  six  ounces  of  seed,  (or  three  years,  at  Vi- 
cenzn,  by  Sig.  Carlo  Modena. 

I  shall  only  quote  the  account  for  the  j^ear  1778, 
that  being  all  tliat  is  necessary  for  my  purpose. 

Uxpensea. 

Semenza—eeedy  6  oz. 

/'og/ia— leaves,  26,476  lb.  - 

Speaa — gathering  leaves  and  at- 
tendance,       -        .        -        - 

Filare — spinnini;  992  lb.  cocoons, 
which  give  159  lb.  5  oz.  silk,    - 


liv,  8.  den, 

36    0    0 
1545    4    0 

868  16    0 

557  18    0 

3007  18    0 


Produce. 

159  lb.  5  oz.  of  silk,  - 
Refuse  ditto,  41  lb.  - 
Seed,  65  oz.       .        .        - 

Expense, 
Profit,     - 


-  4144  15  0 

-  102  10  0 

-  330    0  0 

4577    5  0 

-  3007  18  0 

-  1569    7  0" 


1.  The  6  ounces  of  seed  is  one-ha'f  of  the 
large  Italian  pound  of  28  ounces,  or  14  ounces 
avoirdupois.  Without  this  interpretation,  the 
statement  is  utterly  irreconcilable  wiih  other  facts 
detailed  by  Young,  and  it  is  also  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  product  in  silk,  that  bcini;  106  pounds 
of  16  ounces,  or  about  7}  pounds  of  16  ounces  to 
each  ounce  of  seed,  which  is  a  fair  average  of  the 
silk  crop  in  Italy. 

2.  The  quantity  of  leaves  consumed,  was  26,- 
475  pounds  of  12  ounces,  or  19,857  pounds  of  16 


ounces,  tbe  14  ounces  of  eggs  producing  400,000 
silk- worms,  which  consumed  about  50  pounds  of 
leaves  per  thousand. 

3.  The  consumption  of  lea^^es  (19,857  pounds,) 
cost  $289  69,  or  rather  more  than  a  cent  and  a 
quarter  per  pound.  Now,  if  Young  reported  correct- 
ly, and  if  the  printer  has  nut  made  a  mistake,  and 
further,  if  Sig.  Carlo  Modena  did  not  make  a  false 
and  wicked  statement,  (and  sdf-intcrest  did  not 
call  for  it,  but  rather  the  reverse,)  the  culture  of 
silk,  with  ordinary  management,  will  prove  nearly 
as  profitable  in  Virginia,  as  in  Italy,  under  the 
supervision  of  Modena  and  with  a  regulated  tem- 
perature, and  I  predict  that  you  will  not  sell  3200 
pounds  of  mulberry  leaves  for  $4,  unless  you  do 
Mpro  bono  publico.^ 

4.  The  filare^  or  spinning,  includes  with  the 
reeling  on  the  Piedmontese  reel,  twisting  by  the 
throwsting  mill,  to  reduce  the  silk  to  what  is  called 
organzine.  Both  of  these  operations  cost  in  Ita- 
ly (according  to  my  understanding  of  Modena's 
account)  one  dollar,  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents 
per  pound,  of  16  ounces,  the  expense  varying 
with  the  quality  of  the  cocoons.  For  example, 
the  reelinjr  of  90  pounds  of  pilk(16  ounces,)  in 
1780,  cost  $53,  or  about  60  cents  per  pound,  and 
reducing  the  same  quantity  to  organzine,  cost  ^SS 
or  about  95  cents  per  pound.  This  operation  is 
more  expensive  than  reeling,  but  not  only  the  ac- 
tual expense  of  the  operation,  but  a  fair  profit  is 
added  to  the  price  of  the  silk.  That  the  106 
pounds  of  silk.  (16  ounces,)  or  159  pounds  (12 
ounces,  was  organzine,  is  evident  from  the  price 
named,  which  is  equivalent  to  $7yYff  per  pound 
of  16  ounces. 

The  price  of  reeled  silk  or  raw  silk  at  that  pe- 
riod in  Italy,  according  to  Young,  was  about  $6 
per  pound  of  16  ounces. 

5.  The  cost  of  gathering  leaves  and  attendance 
was  Qtl62or  about  $11  50  per  ounce  of  seed. 
For  811  50  per  ounce  of  seed,  silk-worms  can  be 
raised  in  Virginia  with  hired  labor,  and  using  the 
moru<«  mullicaulis  in  the  hed^e  form,  or  about  81 
40  for  each  pound  of  silk.  Now,  if  we  will  take 
an  acre  of  poor  land  that  will  sustain  the  worms 
from  2  ounces  of  eggs,  and  produce  16  pounds  of 
silk  worth  880,  and  deduct  823  for  rearing  the 
worms,  816  for  reeling  cocoons,  and  81^  P^i*  acre 
for  cultivation,  it  will  leave  a  net  profit  of  831  per 
acre.  The  expenses  named,  are  larger  than  ne- 
cessary, especially  the  cultivation  of  the  trees,  and 
the  product  moderate,  and  yet  it  shows  a  profit 
sufficiently  large,  to  prove  that  this  culture  would 
enrich  Virginia  if  pursued  t>y  our  farmera  on  a 
small  scale,  and  in  subordination  to  crops  of  grain, 
hay,  &c.,  which  are  indispensable. 

6.  Sig.  Carlo  Modena  paid  for  seed  87;  for 
leaves,  82B9 ;  for  spinning  or  reeling,  and  redu- 
cinsr  to  organzine,  $103;  for  gathering  leaves 
and  attendnnce,  8162 ;  and  yet  realized  a  profit  of 
8294  from  14  ounces  of  seed,  or  821  per  ounce.  If 
this  is  not  a  fable,  (and  who  will  show  that  it  is?  ) 
(he  culture  of  silk  is  of  incalculable  importance  to 
Virginia,  and  the  old  southern  states.  There  is 
no  need  of  retreating  from  poor  lands  any  longer; 
and  I  say  to  all  farmers  who  can  conveniently 
spare  land  and  labor,  plant  mulberry  trees  of  ine 
best  varieties,  nnd  take  care  of  them.  The  time 
is  near  at  hnn<l  when  it  will  be  seen  that  they  con- 
stitute valuable  property.  The  country  will  not 
be  overstocked  with  them  fur  years  to  come,  if 
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they  should  be  appropriated  to  their  proper  use, 
the  production  of  raw  silk. 

Layton  Y.  Atkins. 
Stafford  County,  Fa.,  Feb.  1S40. 


PRESfUTMS   AWARDED    BY   THE    AGRICULTU- 
RAL   SOCIETY    OF   CHARLOTTE. 

For  the  Farroera'  Register. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Regisler  will  please 
insert  the  following  premiums  awarded  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Charlotte,  Virginia. 

To  Henry  A.  Watkins  $5  for  tiie  best  brood 
ronre,  Kbony  by  Roanoke,  dam  by  Bluster,  Also 
95  lor  the  ttest  iwo-year  old  filly,  by  Emaucipa- 
lion,  daro  Ebony. 

To  John  Marshall  $5  for  (he  best  two-year  old 
colt,  by  Emancipation,  dam  by  Roanoke.  Also 
85  (or  the  best  one-year  old  colt,  by  Emancipation, 
dam  by  Roanoke. 

To  Hilary  Richardson  $5  lor  the  best  suckling 
coll,  by  Shark,  dam  by  Medley. 

To  Thomas  E.  Watkins  $2  50  for  the  best 
saddle  horse. 

To  Col.  J.  P.  Marshall  $2  00  for  the  best  milch 
cow,  Scoit,  three-fourths  Durham.  Do.  S2  00 
for  the  best  beef  I  82  00  do.  for  the  best  (hree- 
Iburth  Durham  heifer,  and  also  $2  00  for  the  best 
-ram. 

To  Major  Wm.  Gaines  $2  for  the  best  bull, 
Tom  Powell,  by  Medley. 

To  Hilary  G.  Richardson  81  00  for  (he  best 
tioar,  of  the  fierkshire  breed,  and  $2  tor  the  best 
Berkshire  pigs. 

To  Col.  J.  P.  Marshall  $2  for  the  bef>t  brood 
ift>w.  R.  J.  Gaines,  Sec*ry, 


REMARKS   ON    DIFFERENT    SCHEMES    OF   RO- 
TATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Fuincra*  Register. 

Not  many  years  since,  a  controversy  was  warm- 
ly manifested  in  your  journal,  between  two  par- 
ties of  agriculturists  on  the  lower  James  River, 
on  the  comparative  inerils  of*  the  thrive  and  fbnr- 
shifl  systems  of  husbandry.  A  mong  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  disputants,  was  Mr.  Hill  €arter 
of  Shirley,  than  whom  no  one  in  our  state  er^oys, 
or  is  entitled  to,  a  higher  reputation  as  a  farmer — 
as  far  (at  least  in  my  judgment)  as  consists  in  the 
carrying  out,  and  thorough  execution  of  his  plans ; 
for  which  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
advantages  ol'  a  fair  theatre,  extensive  means, 
industry  and  intelligence.  1  observe  in  the  De- 
cember No.  of  the  Register,  (the  last  I  have  re- 
ceived,) a  communication  fi*om  Mr.  Carter  in 
which  he  condemns  hisiavorite  four-shift  rotation. 
This,  1  have  long  been  prepared  for,  thouj^h  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  the  unfavorable  result  of  his  ex- 
perience has  been  ascribed  by  us  to  ditierent  causes; 
leading  him  as  I  see  to  reserve  the  most  objec- 
tionabfe  feature  of  the  system  he  abandons ;  I 
mean  the  three  successive  grain  crops.  This,  1 
am  the  more  surprised  at,  that  the  object  aimed  at 
is  to  get  rid  of  insects ;  particularly,  I  presume,  the 
chincb-bog,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
acoufge  that  has  ever  visited  the  crops  above  the 
lalls.  This  insect  feeds  exclusively  on  grain  crops 
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as  long  as  there  is  the  least  succulence  in  them, 
and  then  preys  on  the  spear  grasses  which  grow 
anK>ng  them  ;  never,  that  1  have  seen,  touching 
clover,  fiut  the  nursery  aiforded  for  three  conse- 
cutive years  to  insects,  is  not  the  greatest  objec- 
tion (perhaps)  to  the  system.  1  believe  that  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  pabulum  necessary  for  any 
crop,  but  particularly  wheat,  it  is  importaut  to  al- 
ternate plants  of  ditierent  characters,  as  well  as  to 
iritroduce  an  ameliorating  crop  as  often  as  can  be 
done  with  an  eye  to  the  desideratum  with  all  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil ;  1  mean,  advantage  to  the 
land  as  well  as  to  the  purse.  To  this  end,  none 
is  so  convenient  or  useful  as  clover,  none  so  well 
calculated  to  arrest  the  encroachments  of  pests, 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  or  of 
poverty,  that  most  depressing  of  all  evils. 

I  have  always  considered  the  ^*beau%diaV^  of 
an  improving,  and  at  the  same  time  profitable  sys- 
tem, the  five-field,  fiut  not  with  Mr.  Carter's 
rotation;  in  this  we  differ  radically.  Not  only 
as  regards  the  consecutive  crops  of  grain,  but  of 
clover  and  the  kind  of  grain  which  follows  it. 
Under  Mr.  Cs  rotation,  wheat  succeeds  the  second 
yearns  crop  of  clover.  This  I  think  is  objectiona- 
ble on  account  of  the  pests  which  spring  up  in  the 
second  year  of  the  maturity  oi*  clover.  If  for  the 
sake  of  improvement  to  the  land,  or  for  grazing,  I 
wished  to  give  two  crops  of  clover  to  a  field,  I 
should  do  60  under  a  six- field  course,  viz.,  clover, 
clover- pasture,  com,  wheat,  clover,  wheat.  This 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  improving  and  pro- 
fitable systems  to  the  grazier  and  farmer,  who 
have  large  tracts  of  uplacids.  fiut  to  the  farmer^ 
(without  the  other  branch  of  the  profession  as  with 
Mr.  Carter,)  and  much  less  to  the  farmer  and 
planter  as  with  us,  it  will  not  answer ;  at  least,  I 
speak  for  myself.  To  return  from  a  digression  to 
my  perfection  of  a  five-shift  rotation,  i.  e.  clover, 
corn,  wheat,  clover,  wheat.  This  gives  two  fields 
of  clover  and  two  of  wheat,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  regular  alternation.  The  stubble  fields  to  be 
gleaned  by  hogs,  and  moderately  trampled  by  cat- 
tle— the  first  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  hogs, 
the  latter  of  the  clover,  which  is  the  better  for  hav« 
ing  the  earth  settled  about  it  before  the  winter's 
frost  sets  in  ;  and  in  puffy  lands  is  also  measura- 
bly protected  fi'om  the  usual  drought  of  July  and 
August. 

fioth  clover  fields  to  be  moderately  grazed* 
aHer  the  20th  June  the  second  year,  by  a  stock 
only  sufficient  lor  the  purposes  of  the  farm— the 
field  for  fallow  first.  The  two  fields  thus  afford 
grazing  enough  for  the  stock,  and  have  left  on 
them  more  clover  than  is  taken  off— trampled  too 
to  a  degree,  which  is  beneficial  to  the  succeed- 
ing crops,  as  well  on  account  of  the  settling  of 
the  clover,  facilitating  in  some  measure  the  opera- 
tion of  ploughing,  as  from  the  pressure  of  the  hoof 
promoting  the  productiveness  of  the  soil;  for  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Carter  in  the  opinion  that  some 
trampling  is  indispensable  to  a  good  product  in 
wheat.  To  this  system,  as  to  all  others,  I  consider 
a  standing  pasture  an  important  aid,  even  though 
it  be  such  a  one  as  /  have  attached  to  a  three- 
field  course,  which  a  friend  (Dr.  J.  M.  M.)  cha« 
racterizes  a  short  bite.  Being  lar^e,  thid  serves 
my  stock,  wih  the  aid  of  lots  for  lavoriies,  until 

*  Unless  one  is  reserved  for  cutting  hay  and  seed 
from. 
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the  clover  field  is  ready,  and  afterwards  /or  its 
relief  in  wet  weather. 

Ttiese  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  although  drawn 
from  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Carter's  communica- 
tion, are  by  no  means  offered  as  a  commentary, 
and  1  am  sure  will  be  received  by  him  in  the.  spirit 
they  are  written.  He  very  properly  is  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  a  community  which  justly 
looks  to  him  as  a  bright  examplar  in  our  profession. 
/,  by  an  assumed  obligation  as  a  subscriber  to 
your  Register,  to  express  freely  my  views  on  agri- 
culture, that  may  (lor  what  they  are  worth)  at 
least  elicit  discussion  on  a  subject  which  wants 

light.  RlVARNA. 


THB  FIVE-SHIFT    ROTATIOOr. 

To  th«  Editor  of  Uie  Fannert'  Register. 

Chericoke,  Jan.  15/A,  1840. 

I  have  now  for  some  years  been  exfieriraentin^ 
on  the  different  rotations,  of  the  three,  four,  and 
five-field  systems,  and  although  my  experiments 
have  not  been  of  sufficient  duration  to  arrive  at 
conclusions,  that  may  be  as  satrslaetory  as  they 
would  have  been,  or  as  I  think  they  will  be  at  a 
future  day,  and  I  had  not  designed  communicating 
their  results  until  I  had  carried  them  further ;  but 
being  so  entirely  convinced  myself,  and  seeing  that 
some  of  my  James  River  friends  have  altogether 
come  into  my  views,  thereby  removing  heavy  au- 
thority against  me,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
longer  to  delay  what  was  my  intention  at  a  fu- 
ture day.  For  surely  whatever  can  be  done  for 
jowland  Virginia  farming,  should  be  done  quickly  ; 
ancT  although  I  doubt  if  many,  or  indeed  any,  will 
be  so  far  satisfied  by  the  results  of  my  experimente, 
as  to  adopt  my  views  instead  of  their  own,  still  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  communicate  that  from  which 
1  have  derived  benefit,  and  others  may,  if  any  will 
practice,  and  at  least  my  testimony  may  strengthen 
that  of  others,  entitled  to  more  weight. 

In  1824  1  moved  to  the  place  where  I  now  re- 
side, and  commenced  farming.  I  found  the  farm 
cultivated  after  the  then  universal  mode  followed 
in  this  section  of  country,  the  ihrpe-shifi  pystem, 
to  use  the  provincial  term  ;  (if  they  had  called  it 
the  make-shifl  system  I  dare  say  it  would  have 
been  a  better  one.)  This  system,  if  system  it  can 
be  called,  I  tbllowed  up  diligently  for  some  years, 
making  and  using  all  the  manure  the  farm  afford- 
ed, and  this  was  what  we  called  a  good  deal,  and 
all  other  means  which  I  then  knew  of,  for  enrich- 
ing land.  But  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  my  crops  did  not  at  all  in- 
crease, the  corn  cropVemaining  at  about  the.same 
as  when  I  trK)k  possession  of  the  farm,  and  the 
wheat  crop  evidently,!  think,  declined.  Finding 
that  my  income  did  not  at  all  answer  my  expec- 
tations, and  not  likely  to  answer  tny  wants,  I  de- 
termined after  givinjr  the  three-shift  system,  as  \ 
thought,  a  fair  trial  for  7  or  8  years,  to  abandon  it, 
and  at  on6e  to  cut  each  field  into  two,  so  making 
six  fields  out  of  the  three.  One  I  kept  as  a  stand- 
ing pasture,  to  aid  the  other  field  which  came  into 
pasture  in  the  regular  rotation  of  the  five-field 
system,  which  I  then  determined  to  adopt,  fallow- 
ing one  each  year  for  wheat.  This  is  now  the 
beginning  of  the  8«h  year  since  I  commenced  this 
system,  and  the  one-sixth  produces  more  wheat, 


or  corn,  or  grass,  than  the  third  formerly  did.  My 
land  has  been  regulariy  improving,  as  well  as  my 
crops  and  income  from  the  farm.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  the  income  of  the  farm  is  approaching  to 
double  what  it  fbrmeriy  was.  I  should  add  though, 
that  for  the  lust  five  years  I  have  been  mariing,  by 
which  my  land  has  been  greatly  benefited  ;  but,  as 
I  shall  presently  show,  the  improvement  is  not 
aliogether  attributable  to  the  marl ;  as  I  have  an- 
other farm  under  a  different  system,  where  marl 
has  been  much  more  freely  used  than  the  one  on 
which  I  reside,  which  has  not  improved  in  the 
same  ratio  at  all.  When  f  decided  to  change  my 
practice  of  farming,  or  to  innovate  upon  the  old 
three-shift,  I  reflected  maturely  upon  the  several 
systems  that  were  followed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  firist  brought  rn  review  A  rater's  four- 
field  rotation,  but  the  results  I  had  witnessed  from 
that  course  I  we*  not  well  pleased  with.  1st. 
Because  the  land  gave  no  adequate  return  in 
small  grain ;  and  2dly,  because  I  was  fully  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind,  that  the  full  benefit  from 
clover  could  not  be  derived,  unless  the  crop  was 
turned  in  at  maturity,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  sum- 
mer fallow,  before  the  substance  of  the  plant  was 
all,  or  nearly  all,  washed  away  by  repeated  rainir, 
and  evaporation.  From  my  experience  I  should 
say,  the  most  judicious  tim«  of  turning  in  the  clo- 
ver erop  was  when  the  first  crop  had  fallen  and  ' 
dried,  and  the  second  had  arrived  at  full  maturity, 
the  head  ripe  enough  for  seed,  but  the  plant  not 
dead.  The  substance  of  the  first  crop  still  mainly 
in  the  stalk,  and  the  second  in  its  recent  state, 
thereby  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  the  dry  and 
green  crop, 

I  next  thought  of  the  four-field  S3rstem  as  pur- 
sued by  some  distinguished  farmers  on  James 
River;  but  this  too  to  me  had  very  strong  objec- 
lions,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  encomiums 
pa<:6ed  upon  it  by  some  gentlemen  of  known  ta- 
lents and  skill  as  practical  farmers,  and  whose 
experience  and  correct  observation  was  much  be- 
yond any  thing  I  could  pretend  to  lay  claim  to. 
fndeed  such  was  my  confidence  in  those  gentle- 
men, that  I  was  at  one  time  almost  tempted  to 
yield  my  own  opinions  to  theirs  ;  but  I  could  not 
be  convinced  but  that  three  grain  crops  in  four 
years,  was  too  severe  a  rotation  for  almost  any 
land  to  bear,  unless  it  was  already  rich,  and  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  could  be  applied  to  each  crop, 
which  f  knew  could  not  be  done  in  our  country, 
and  that  although  it  might  answer  on  the  more 
fertile  lands  of  the  James,  I  was  well  aware  that 
on  the  sandy  soils  of  our  Pamunky  flats,  it  would 
not.  I  was  always  too  fully  persuaded  that  the 
sandy  nature  of  our  lands  required  grazing  once 
in  the  rotation,  for  the  double  purpose  of  cleaning 
and  trampling  the  soil,  thereby  rendering  it  more 
compact,  and  retentive  of  moisture  and  manure. 
And  again,  our  light,  warm  soils,  however  defi- 
cient they  may  be  in  the  production  of  natural 
grapses  when  enclosed,  are  certainly  not  in  weeds, 
which  I  am  yet  to  be  convinced  arc  of  any  benefit 
to  the  land,  that  is,  that  they  do  not  take  from  the 
land  more  than  they  give  back,  unless  it  is  as  pa- 
bulum for  marl  or  lime  to  act  on,  as  vegetable 
matter  is  essential  in  some  shape  for  the  well  act- 
ing of  calcareous  matter.  But  when  superadded 
to  my  own  views  and  opinions,  f  saw  frohi  a  state- 
ment of  John  A.  Selden,  esq.,  of  We»lover,  that 
a  farm  in  Curl's  Neck,  which  had  the  advantage 
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of  being  originally  good  land^  and  1  knew  had 
been  culiivated  by  good  and  judicious  farmers,  in 
19  years  had  only  arrived  ai  7  barrels  of  corn  per 
acre,  under  this,  his  lavoriie  lour- field  fallow  sys- 
tem, 1  abandoned  that  also.     1  then  determined 
that  the  tive- field  rotation  was  the  shortest  upon 
which  any  judicious  system  of  agriculture  could 
be  based,  and  this  I  now  believe  too  short  by  one. 
My  rotation  is,  Isi,  corn,  2nd,  oats  and  wheat, 
enough  of  the  former  lor  the  use  of  all  the  horses, 
$Lc,  on  the  larm,  then  by  selling  that  amount  ol 
com,  oats  being  a  more  certain  crop  after  cum 
than  wheat,  3rd,  clover,  and  lall    fallowed  lor 
wheat,  4th,  wheat,  and  this  spring  I  sow  orchard 
and  other  grass  seed  with  the  clover  for  pasture 
the  next  year,  6ih,  pasture,  and  as  soon  as  1  can 
improve  my  standing  pasture  sufficiently  to  bring 
it  into  the  regular  rotation,  I  shall  say,  6th,  pas- 
ture.  I  would  lengthen  the  rotation,  first,  because 
1  do  not  think  the  one  field  will  support  a  suffi- 
ciency of  stock  to  consume,  or  convert  into  manure, 
the  stuff  made  on  a  productive  farm,  and  second- 
ly, 1  do  not  think  that  18  months,  the  time  from 
coming  off  the  oats  and  wheat,  to  its  being  fal- 
lowed fur  corn,  is  long  enough  for  the  reformation 
of  the  soil  after  the -grain  crop  rotation,  which  I 
think  is,  or  should  be,  a  sine  ^la  non  in  all  rota- 
tions, as  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  soil 
must  have  notwed  the  natural  tendency  of  all 
land  to  approximate  the  soil  near  to  the  surface, 
as  it  is  dependent  upon  light  and  atmosphere  for 
its  fdrmation ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  plough  should 
■ot  again  be  brought  into  action  before  the  sod  is 
reformed,  which  will  be  in  two  years,  in  any  land 
tiiat  is  in  any  tolerable  condition.    And  this  fbr- 
naation  of  sod  is,  1  think,  the  test  of  reformation 
of  soil.     In  the  rotation  as  lately  suggested  by 
my  firienJ,  H.  Carter,  esq.  of  Shirley,  the  tatter  ob- 
ject may  be  attained  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  I 
think  fully.    The  objection  to  his  rotation,  with 
ine,  is  bnnging  three  grain  crops  together,  and 
the  one  field  wilt  not  aflord  a  sufficiency  of  pas- 
ture, for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stock.  I  am  aware 
that  the  opposers  of  lengthened  rotations  will  bring 
up  Flemish  and  Chinese  husbandry,  and  may  be 
tJ^at  of  other  countries,  to  prove  the  superiority 
and  greater  profits  of  the  shorter ;  to  those  I  would 
say,  that  with  their  soil,  climate,  and  circum- 
stances, theirs  is  doubtless  the  best  system  for 
ibem.    But  in  all  these  matters,  our  situation  is 
widely  variant  from  theirs.    I  speak  only  of  the 
county  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  in  which 
1  have  operated  as  a  farmer,  in  the  tide  water  dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  and  what  I  say  is  the  result  of 
experience,  and  the  best  observation  my  judgment 
enabled  me  to  make.    Others  I  have  no  doubt  will 
say^  why  I  sha'n't  live  six  years :  that  may  be  ; 
we  none  of  us  know  how  long  we  are  to  live.    To 
such  as  expect  to  die  soon,  I  would  say,  lay  a  good 
fsondation,  that  your  posterity  may  raise  a  super- 
structure upon.    To  those  who  advocate  the  en- 
tire non-grazing  system,  1  would  remind,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  already  said,  that  the 
weeds,  grass  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  de- 
pastured off,  is  not  taken  from  the  land,  but  is  re- 
turned in  the  shape  of  manure,  havinir  passed 
through  the  animals ;  which  I  should  think  was 
much  better  calculated  for  its  improvement,  than 
a  rank  growth  of  weeds,  which  will  have  lost  the 
greaier  part  of  their  fructifying  properties  by  ex- 
•icGationand  avaporation,  Wore  they  are  return- 


ed to  the  earth.  As  to  the  popular  notion  of  co- 
vering land  being  one  of  the  means  of  improving, 
it  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  degree  ascribed  to  it  by  some;  for  if 
you  cover  land  for  several  years,  and  then  expose 
it  to  the  sun  in  the  cuUivation  of  a  corn  crop,  it 
will  not  produce  so  well,  as  that  which  has  been 
more  exposed,  as  it  will  not  stand  a  drought  at  all, 
nor  the  common  summers'  suns,  half  as  well  as 
land  around  it  which  has  been  less  protected;  this 
I  have  seen  fully  proved.  1  therdbre  infer  that 
land  requires  acclimating  as  well  as  animals,  and 
that  if  it  has  to  be  exposed  in  the  cultivation  of 
I  he  crop,  it  should  not  be  too  much  housed  at  other 
times.  1  would  also  here  remark,  that  i  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  stand  of  clover 
upon  light  land,  that  had  not  been  trampled,  not- 
withstanding it  may  have  been  well  marled. 

I  hof)e  none  will  infer  fi'om  what  I  have  said, 
that  I  am  lor  giving  back  nothing  to  the  earth  in 
the  shape  of  vegetation,  as  they  will  recollect  that 
there  is  in  the  system  recommended  by  me,  no  re- 
gular grazing  until  the  fifth  year,  by  which  time, 
as  I  suppose,  the  land  will  become  as  it  were  sa- 
turated with  vegetable  matter,  and  that  it  is  now 
time  to  leave  it  in  the  earth  to  become  converted 
into  soil.  And  I  would  recommend  iu  addition 
to  the  clover,  &c.,  a  practice  that  1  have  followed 
sometimes  with  very  great  benefit,  that  of  sowing 
the  cora  land  that  is  to  come  in  wheat,  the  fast 
time  it  is  worked,  in  black-eye  peas ;  it  will  g^iie« 
nerally  give  a  good  green  lay,  which  t  thInR  gives 
to  the  land  almut  as  much  as  the  cOrn  crop  lalces 
from  it ;  Indeed  I  have  never  made  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  after  corn,  except  upon  a  pea  fallow.  The 
peas  to  be  sure  will  not  arrive  at  that  maturity,  in 
all  seasons,  that  is  desirable  belbre  being  tumed  in, 
but  upon  good  land  with  a  fair  season,  the  growth 
is  generally  us  much  as  can  be  tumed  in  with 
convenience.  It  has  also  the  good  effect  of  inter- 
posing a  leguminous  crop,  between  the  two  grain 
crops,  as  well  as  that  of  keeping  the  land  clean  of 
crop  grass,  the  nursery  of  Hessian  fly. 

My  objections  to  the  four-field  system  of  Ara- 
tor  are  not  altogether  theoretical.  With  the  James 
River  practice  1  have  had  no  practical  experience; 
but  with  the  first  1  have,  having  Irad  under  my 
management  for  some  years  a  farm  which  has 
been  cultivated  in  that  way,  saving  the  entire  ex- 
Ciusion  of  stock,  although  not  heavily  grazed,  and 
the  improvement  has  not  been  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  expectations.  But  that  certainly  is  bet- 
ter than  the  horrid  land-killing,  profit-starving, 
three-shifl  system  of  lower  Virginia.  It  is  tme, 
some  have  succeeded  pretty  well  with  Arator's 
system,  the  late  Mr.  Lewis'  of  Weyanoke,  per- 
haps, bietterthan  any  one  else  that  has  come  with- 
in my  knowledge ;  but  with  his  judicious  manage- 
ment, and  eternal  manuring,  any  system  would 
have  answered  well ;  but  even  he  did  riot  succeed 
to  any  extent  before  he  commenced  the  use  of 
lime ;  as  in  frequent  conversations  1  have  had 
with  him  upon  the  subject,  he  never  spoke  of  the 
product  of  any  other  thah  bis  limed  land.  How^^ 
ever  successful  though  some  may  have  been  with* 
this  system,  it  does  not  prove  that  they  would  not 
have  been  much  more  so  with  another,  under 
equally  good  management.  Another  unanswera^ 
ble  objection  with  me  to  the  entire  non-grazing 
plan  is  that  there  can  be  no  good  system  of  hus- 
bandry which  does  oot  rHise  a  sufficiency  of  ^tock 
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of  all  kinds  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  and  /'or  the 
profitable  conversion  of  all  the  ofial  into  manure. 
In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  coromunicalion  I 
promised  to  eay  something  of  another  farm,  upon 
which  1  had  been  following  a  diflerent  rotation 
from  the  one  on  which  I  live.  I  will  now  advert 
to  it.  Coming  into  the  possesBion  some  8  or  9 
years  ago  of  alarm  higher  up  the  river  than  where 
1  reside,  the  laud  being  every  way  equal,  naturally, 
where  marl  is  abundant,  and  timber  scarce,  and 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  three-shift  system  with 
marl  had  not  been  fairly  tried,  and  anxious  too  to 
test  it  with  the  five,  4  or  5  years  ago  I  deter inined 
to  do  away  with  all  cross  fences,  and  expel  the 
hoof  entirely.  The  fields  have  now  been  marled 
mostly  a  second  time,  and  the  growth  of  weeds, 
magoihy  bay  bean,  &c.  &c.  excessive ;  but  the 
clover  does  not  take  as  well  as  it  did  some  years 
buck,  indeed  the  benn  smothers  and  kills  the 
young  clover.  The  corn  crop  has  not  improved 
for  several  years,  and  it  has  nearly  ceased  to 
bring  wheat ;  and  although  under  much  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  as  to  vegetable  matter  and 
marling,  than  the  place  I  reside  on,  (for  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  is  still  unmarled,)  which,  as 
before  stated,  has  been  under  the  five-field  rotation 
for  eight  vears,  fallowing  for  wheat,  and  grazing 
the  field  the  year  before  it  comes  in  corn ;  the  im- 

Frovement  of  the  soiJ,  or  crops,  is  not  at  all  equal, 
think  the  experiment  conclusive  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  two  systems,  I  shall  therefore  abandon  the 
one  and  adopt  the  other.  Nor  do  I  think  it  mat- 
ters as  to  the  sixe  of  the  farm,  whether  or  not  we 
Biiopi  the  summer  fallow ;,  for  if  it  is  correct  upon 
one  scale,  it  must  be  upon  another.  But  my  re- 
marks are  not  intended  to  apply  to  lands  that  are 
so  light  that  they  will  not  bring  wheat  under  any 
course  of  culture,  or  management;  nor  to  particu- 
lar climates  or  situations,  where  wheat  will  not 
grow;  but  to  the  corn  and  wheat  growing  districts 
to  which  I  am  accustomed. 

Should  any  be  disposed  to  innovate  upon  their 
old  three  and  four-field  habits,  but  are  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  losing  their  income  for  the  first  rota- 
tion, I  can  assure  them  from  experience  they  need 
not  fear  it;  the  increase  of  the  wheat  crop  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  corn  in 
the  first  five  years,  and  after  that  the  one-filth  will 
produce  more  of  corn  than  the  one-third  did.  Pre- 
suming always  that  clover  is  raised  wherever  the 
land  will  produce  it,  and  all  converiihio  matter 
turned  into  manure,  and  applied  to  the  land;  and 
marl  or  lime,  if  to  be  had,  to  be  also  used.  I 
would  here  remark,  from  what  experience  I  have 
had  in  farming,  that  however  valuable  putrescent 
manures  may  be,  and  indeed  indispensable  as  they 
are,  that  no  high  ^rade  of  product  can  be  expect- 
ed, upon  other  than  naturally  rich,  or  at  least, 
neutral  soils,  (that  is,  when  there  is  no  excess  of 
vegetable  acid,)  without  the  use  of  calcareous 
manures  in  some  shape  or  other,  whether  of  marl 
or  lime.  1  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  lime  as  a 
manure  upon  our  acid  soils  is  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, notwithstanding  al!  that  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  subject.  I  think  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  give  much  more  for  it  than  is  generally 
supposed  we  should  be  warranted  in  doing.  The 
only  way  to  test  the  real  value  of  lime,  is  to  com- 
pare the  product  of  land  before  and  af\er  its  use 
with  clover ;  for  without  the  judicious  use  of  clo- 
ver^ whh  marl  or  lime;  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 


its  full  benefit,  and  .when  that  is  done,  I  will  waf- 
rant  that  the  increase  in  the  two  first  crops  will 
more  than  repay  any  reasonable  outlay  that  may 
have  been  made  in  lime  and  clover  seed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  permanent  improvement  of  your 
land  ;  and  surely  we  can't  lose  by  borrowing  at  6 
to  receive  12  per  cent. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  fi'iend,  Mr.  Carter,  has 
varied  his  rotation  from  mine,  that  actual  expe- 
rience may  decide  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  ; 
whether  it  is  best  to  bring  the  three  grain  crops 
together,  and  to  depasture  the  clover  before  fal- 
lowing tor  wheat,  or  to  interpose  the  crop  of  clover 
between  the  graiu  crops,  and  turning  it  in,  in  the 
recent  unpastured  state,  and  grazing  before  com. 
His  rotation  will  have  the  advantage  of  mine,  a» 
to  the  five-fields  only,  in  having  two  years  to  lay 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  plough,  that  the 
soil  may  be  the  more  perfectly  reformed ;  but 
whether  that  wilt  compensate  for  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  the  grain  crops,  and  the  loss  of  the 
green  clover  lay,  can  only  t>e  known  by  actual  ex- 
periment ;  as  experience,  after  all,  is  the  only  cor- 
rect  teacher.  In  all  other  respects  our  views  cor- 
respond entirely,  and  I  feel  highly  gratified  af 
having  bO  able  a  coadjutor,  as  his  experience  \» 
greater  than  mine,  and  his  authority  much  more 
entitled  to  respect.  Respectfully, 

C.  fiRAXTON. 


TRKATMEUT  AUD  FOOD  OF  GROWING  STOREd.* 

Store  pigs,  says  Mowbray,  may  generally  be 
fed  on  almost  any  sort  of  food  which  they  will 
eat,  and  thus  acquire  growth  ;  and  then  for  sis 
weeks  or  two  ntonths  before  they  are  slaugh- 
tered they  should  bo  fed  on  grain  and  milk 
which  will  harden  and  give  flavor  to  the  pork. 
Through  the  winter  their  food  will  be  the  run 
of  the  barn  yard,  roots  of  all  kinds  (of  which 
every  farmer  should  have  a  plentiful  supply) 
including  ruta  baga,  and  cabbage,  with  occa- 
sional rations  of  grain  of  some  kinds  with  wash* 
In  autumn  and  in  a  plentiful  season  swine  will 
subsist  on  acorns  ;  and  in  summer  on  clover, 
lucerne  or  tares.  Swine  turned  to  shift  upon 
forests  or  commons  are  apt  to  stray  and  hide  them- 
selves for  a  considerable  time ;  the  ancient  and 
ready  method  to  collect  them  is  by  the  sound  of 
a  horn  with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
be  fed.  Feeding  pigs,  says  L#ow,  are  fed  on  green 
food  of  all  kinds ;  and  hence  clover,  lucerne  and 
tares  may  be  employed  in  feeding  them  in  sum- 
mer, though  to  fatten  thero  finally  some  farina- 
ceous or  other  nourishing  food  will  be  required. 
They  will  also  graze  like  sheep  and  oxen,  but 
grass  consumed  in  this  way  is  not  the  natural 
Ibod  of  the  animal,  which  consists  of  roots  rather 
than  herbage.  The  feeding  of  pigs  on  herbage  is 
merely  to  carry  them  on  for  a  time  till  more  fatten- 
ing food  can  be  procured.  When  fed  on  herbage  a 
ring  should  he  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
nose  to  prevent  their  following  their  natural  in- 
stinct of  ploughing  up  the  ground,  but  the  same 
purpose  may  be  more  efiectually  served  by  divid- 

♦  From  the  "  American  Swine  Breeder,  S,  practical 
treatise  od  the  selection,  reeringand  fattening  of  swHw. 
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ini|^  the  tendons  by  which  they  are  enable  to  move 
the  enout. 

**  There  are  two  purposes,"  continues  the  same 
author  when  describing  the  mode  pursued  by  rais- 
ing small  stocks  on  some  of  the  English  farms, 
"  lor  which  pigs  may  be  fattened.  The  one  is 
to  yield  pork  which  may  be  used  either  Iresh, 
salted  or  pickled ;  and  the  other  is  to  produce  ba- 
con which  is  prepared  by  sailing  and  drying  the 
flesh.  When  led  for  pork,  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient system  in  the  practice  of  the  farm,  the 
pigs  may  be  reared  to  the  age  of  six  or  eight 
months;  when  intended  lor  bacon,  they  must  be 
jeared  to  a  greater  age  and  size,  as  ten  or  twelve 
months.  When  the  object  is  pork,  the  smaller  pig 
is  to  be  preferred  ;  when  bacon  is  desired  the  larger 
class  should  be  cultivated." 

In  the  case  of  feeding  for  pork  alone,  it  has 
been  computed  that  upon  a  regular  farm,  with 
a  supply  of  lares  and  clover  to  the  animals  in  sum- 
mer, and  of  potatoes  and  turnips  in  winter,  and 
with  no  other  feeding  than  the  refuse  of  the  bam, 
milk  house,  and  kitchen,  one  pig  may  be  fattened 
in  the  year  for  every  six  acres  of  land  under  corn 
crop.  Thus  supposing  there  are  to  be  240  acres 
in  corn  crop,  the  quantity  of  pigs  fed  annually 
upon  the  farm  might  be  40.  To  feed  this  stock, 
in  addition  to  what  they  can  pick  up  in  the  straw 
yards,  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  clover,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  potatoes  will  be  sufRcient. 
To  keep  up  the  number  three  breeding  swine 
will  be  required,  of  which  two  should  be  soldveach 
year,  their  pla^  being  supplied  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  younger  ones  reared  upon  the  farm.  The 
surplus  beyond  the  quantity  of  40,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  feed  may  be  disposed  of  when  weaned. 
This  is  a  method  of  management  practicable  upon 
ordinary  farms,  unthout  any  intetference  whatever 
with  the  food  and  attention  required  for  larger 
stock. 

Another  method  of  management  may  be  adopt- 
ed. This  is  to  take  only  one  litter  of  pigs  from  each 
sow,  to  sell  the  pigs  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned, 
and  immediately  aRerwnrds  to  feed  the  swine. 
This  will  be  a  profitable  species  of  management 
provided  there* is  a^sutficient  demand  in  the  district 
lor  so  many  pigs  when  weaned. 

Mr.  Hendenson,  in  his  Treatipe  on  Swine,  re- 
commends this  system.  He  calculates  that  one 
•ow  for  every  seven  and  a  half  acres  may  be 
fatted  in  this  manner.  He  proposes  that  the  breed- 
er shall  purchase  in  the  first  place  twenty  sow 
pigs  and  one  boar  pig  which  had  been  bom  the 
beginning  of  June.  In  the  following  June  all 
the  fema^s  wilt  have  had  pigia.  These  they  are 
to  suckle  for  about  two  months.  The  pigs  are 
then  to  be  sold  just  when  weaned,  except  twenty- 
oee,  namely  twenty  sow  pigs  and  one  boar  pi^ ; 
these  being  selected  from  those  which  are  of  the 
handsomest  shape,  so  that  the  subsequent  stock 
may  be  kept  good  and  uniform.  The  farmer  will 
now  be  in  a  situation  to  go  on  without  further  out- 
lay of  money  for  slock.  In  a  month  after  the  pigs 
are  weaned  and  sold,  the  sows  themselves  are  to 
be  put  up  to  feed.  This  will  be  about  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  The  male  must  then  be  ad- 
mitted to  them  so  as  to  render  then  quiet  and  apt 
to  feed,  and  io  two  months  they  will  be  fat  and  of 
a  large  size. 

Now  the  introduction  of  a  practice  similar  to 
this  by  the  cottivators  of  many  of  the  large  farms 


in  the  western  and  other  portions  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  attended  with  great  advantages. 
It  is  at  once  a  simple  and  convenient  method,  of 
deriving  large  profits,  from  what  is  generally  ne- 
glected as  wastage — the  remaining  fodder  afler  the 
crops  have  been  gathered;  and  it  exhibits  most 
conclusively  the  good  results  of  endeavoring  to 
make  the  most  of  every  thing.  The  more  general 
cultivation  of  the  corn  crop,  and  the  cheapness  (^ 
grain,  would  allow  the  keeping  in  the  country,  of 
even  a  larger  number  than  those  proposed,  at  a 
very  trifling  advance,  if  any,  in  the  expenses. 

The  whole  system  of  European  agriculture, 
and  the  modes  of  feeding  stock,  differ  essentially 
from  the  practice  of  this  country,  and  the  desira- 
ble object  there,  is  often  to  avoid  the  use  of  many 
articles  for  food,  which  the  exuberance  of  our  soil 
renders  economical.  But  a  detail  of  the  practice 
pursued  by  judicious  cultivators,  is  always  valuable 
for  important  truths  of  general  application. 

Wliere  swine  are  suffered  to  range  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  vear,  and  are  confin^  in  the  win- 
ter to  barn  yard  or  small  enclosures,  Mr.  Young 
advises  that  the  whole  number  of  hogs  should  be 
looked  over  in  the  month  of  May,  and  sorted ;  such 
as  have  attained  half  or  more  of  their  growth,  be- 
ing drawn  and  turned  upon  lucerne  or  clover  crops, 
where  they  should  be  kept  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, care  being  taken  that  the  fences  are  in  good 
order,  and  that  proper  ponds,  and  other  places  are 
provided  for  the  hoj^  to  drink  at.  Under  this  man- 
agement they  are  found,  he  says,  to  grow  rapidi}', 
the  food  in  general  agreeing  well  with  them,  and 
they  are  then  taken  up  in  excellent  condition  fbr 
fattening.  In  this  mode  the  hogs  sufiiciently  grown 
are  selected  from  the  sows  that  have  pigs,  and 
weaned  pigs,  and  only  the  latter  left  to  be  fed  with 
the  dairy  or  other  wash,  with  soitable  green  fbod, 
such  as  lettuces,  cabbages,  &c.,  by  which  a  much 
larger  stock  of  breeding  hogs  may  be  kept.  The 
cabbages  may  be  used  for  the  sows  that  have  spring 
litters,and  the  lettuce  fbr  those  that  have  autumn  lit- 
ters. It  is  observed  that  these  plants  are  of  great  use 
for  sows  and  pigs,  promoting  the  increase  of  milk  in 
a  great  degree,  aflbrding  assistance  where  the  dai- 
ries are  small.  From  the  sweet  juicy  quality  of  the 
lettuce,  the  hogs  are  not  only  extremely  fond  of 
it,  but  it  becomes  highly  nutritious.  In  this  way 
the  swine  may  be  well  supported,  and  carried  for- 
ward till  the  stubbles  are  cleared,  when  they 
may  be  turned  upon  them,  and  thus  the  whole 
year  be  provided  fbr,  in  these  diflferent  ways,  with, 
the  greatest  economy. 


REMITTANCES  BY  MAIL  TO    PUBLISHERS  MAY 
BE  FREE   OF   POSTAGE. 

<<  A  Postmaster  may  enclose  money  in  a  letter 
to  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper,  to  pay  the  sub-, 
script  ion  of  a  third  person,  and  frank  the  letter,  if 
written  by  himself."  Amos  Kendall, 

Postmaster  General, 

The  above  extract  has  been  latterly  published 
in  nearly  all  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  as  much  reason 
why  it  should  be  as  fully  known  to  our  subscribers 
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as  to  others.  It  will  be  seen  thai  by  availing  of  I 
the  right,  many  of  our  most  careful  and  conscien- 
tious  subscribers  may  save  themselves  the  ex- 
pense, which  many  of  Ihera  pay,  of  postage  on 
letters  containing  remittances  for  subscription — and 
that  others,  less  careful  and  scrupulous,  who  sub- 
ject the  publisher  to  that  unjust  and  heavy  tax, 
may  thus  easily  save  him  as  well  as  themselves 
the  cost.  It  is  presumed  that  no  postmaster  will 
be  so  churlish  as  to  refuse  to  write  his  signature  to 
oblige  his  neighbor.  All  that  the  latter  need  con- 
tain to  be  perfectly  explicit,  and  to  come  under  the 
above  regulation,  and  which  may  be  written  in 
advance  by  the  subscriber,  to  save  the  postmaster 
even  that  little  trouble,  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 

enclosed,  on   account  of  sub- 


scription to  Farmers'  Register  for  A.  B.,  now  re- 
ceived at  [or  to  be  sent,  if  a  new  subscriber,  to] 
P.  O." 

As  short  as  is  the  above  form,  it  contains  essen- 
tial information  that  is  very  often  omitted  in  letters 
containing  remittances— that  is,  stating  at  what 
post  office  the  subscriber  is  then  receiving  the  pub- 


lication. For  want  of  this  information,  (when 
the  remittance  is  sent  from  another  than  his  usual 
post  office,  or  by  private  conveyance,)  it  is  often 
very  perplexing,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  find 
the  proper  address  of  the  individual  payer  ;  and 
sometimes  errors  have  been  committed,  by  giving 
credit  to  another  person  of  the  same  name — and 
still  ofiener,  by  supposing  the  payer  to  be  a  new 
subscriber,  and  therefore  sending  another  copy  of 
the  work  to  the  post  office,  which,  by  the  want  of 
precision  in  his  order,  was  incorrectly  supposed  to 
be  his  proper  address.  This  source  of  error  is 
still  more  increased  by  the  names  of  subscribers, 
or  their  post  offices,  being  often  incorrectly  given 
in  by  those  who  are  charged  with  handing  in 
payments.  In  all  such  cases  the  iault  is  the  sub- 
scriber's, and  yet  the  loss  is  the  publisher's.  A 
little  more  care  and  precision  in  giving  orders 
would  save  a  deal  of  difficulty  and  loss  to  the  pub- 
lisher, and  sometimes  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
pleasure to  the  subscriber,  on  account  of  mistakes 
for  which  he  considers  the  publisher  entirely 
chargeable,  when  in  fact  it  was  owing  to  his  own 
want  of  care,  or  of  those  to  whom  he  entrusted 
the  conveyance  of  his  payment.— Ed.  F.  R. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER. 
MANURE. 


FLUSH  CONVERTED  TO 


,.•• 


For  the  Farmera'  Register. 

The  above  is  a  fac  simile  of  my  horse  and  cat- 
tle yards,  meadow,  natural  streams  and  conduits. 
These  have  been  constructed  and  used  about  six 
years,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  be 
improved,  eiiher  as  relates  to  structure  or  econo- 
my. A,  B,  C,  is  a  natural  stream  running  through 
the  centre  of  meadow;  F,  is  another  natural 
stream,  which  is  emptied  into  the  centre  of^  the 
reservoir,  G,  H,  and  thence  into  the  larger  stream, 
A,  B,  C,  either  through  H,  I,  or  G,  as  required. 
In  this  reservoir  is  caught  the  mould  and  vegeia- 
ble  matter  brought  in  by  the  stream,  F;  also 
when  the  stream  A,  B,  C,  is  smaller,  it  flows 
ihrough  G,  H,  I,  and  deposits  mud.  The  reser- 
voir  is  nothing  more  than  a  diich  about  130  feet 
long,  8  feet  wide,  and  when  empty  5  feet  deep; 
yielding  when  excavated,  and  annually  afierwani, 
about  175  ox-cart  loads  of  rich  mould.    Finding  ' 


this  mould  very  valuable  as  a  manure,  particulariy 
when  composted  in  the  slock  yards,  I  have  de- 
termined on  cutting  another  reservoir  D,  E,  on 
the  stream  A,  B,  C,  of  above  double  the  length 
of  G,  H,  which  will  yield  about  350  loads  annu- 
ally, all  of  which  being  adjacent  to  my  yards,  a 
meadow,  and  four  grain  fields,  I  can  with  but  lit- 
tle labor,  use  when  and  where  I  please. 

At  F,  there  is  a  spring  of  good  water,  which  is 
conveyed  under  ground  by  means  of  bored  logs  to 
a  stop  faucet  marked  X,  where  it  is  taken  as  re- 
quired for  domestic  pur|)06es.  Thence  the  water 
continues  under  ground  to  an  open  faucet,  and  falls 
into  a  iroujfh,  one-half  of  which  trough  is  in 
the  hori:e  yard  (a,)  and  the  other  half  in  the  cow- 
yard  (b).  Inside  of  the  cow  yard,  the  water 
descends  into  another  set  of  bored  logs  and  is  con- 
veyed to  another  trough,  where  the  calves  CO 
and  steers  (dj  drink.    From  tbeqce  the  remainr 
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log  water  is  uied  on  the  meadow.    The  walls  of 
the  yards  are  posted  and  closely  planked,  about 
eight  feet  hi^h  ;  the  openings  in  which,  as  exhi- 
bited, are  gates. 

I  am  making  arrangements  for  a  piggery,  on 
the  plan  here  exhibited.  1,  is  the  boilinglind  ve- 
getable house  ;  2  and  3,  are  apartments  for  sows 
and  pigs,  and  a  boar ;  4  and  5,  for  store  hogs. 
The  doors  of  the  boihng  house,  the  passage  be- 
tween 4  and  5,  and  the  passage  through  the.  gar- 
den, to  be  in  a  direct  line ;  so  that  a  handcartcan 
be  conveniently  used.  The  spring  F,  not  afford- 
ing sufficient  water  for  the  piggery  and  meadow, 
1  intend  to  convey  under  ground,  through  bored 
logs,  by  the  way  of  the  dotted  line  K,  L,the  want- 
ed supply ;  to  be  served  first  to  the  hogs,  then  to 
the  garden  or  meadow,  or  pools  presently  to  be 
mentioned.  By  raising  a  head  of  a  few  feet  at 
the  start,  a  bore  of  two  and  a  half  inches  will  af- 
ford abundant  supply.  I  have  already  an  open 
ditch  in  the  direction  K,  L,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  creek  water,  when  wanted,  to  an 
adjacent  field  ;  yet  for  several  obvious  reasons,  a 
covered  conduit  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  pig- 
gery. 

To  the  intelligent,  all  the  above  is  plain  sailing ; 
but  connected  therewith,!  have  another  project  in 
my  head  and  heart,  which  is  worthy  of  develope- 
ment;  but  confessing  my  inability,  I  call  on  you, 
Mr.  Kuffin,  and  my  neighbor.  Professor  Arm- 
strong, and  any,  and  all  others,  whom  either  in- 
terest or  chanty  may  prompt  to  assist  me.  We 
all  know  that  any  given  quantity  of  putrescent 
matter,  will  finally  produce  its  equivalent ;  and  is 
it  not  lime  that  the  fiirmer  had  learned  to  husband 
all  bis  funds,  instead  of  dissipating  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deserts  1  Can  it  be  more  decent  or 
profitable  to  gather  the  stale  excrements  of  man 
and  other  animals,  and  prepare  these  for  manuring 
grounds;  than  to  prepare  and  thus  use  the  car- 
casses of  cows,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  which  may  die  1 

I  nave  as  good  luck  as  my  neighbors,  yet  in  the 
course  of  the  year  I  have  four  or  five  cows  and 
horses,  and  from  40  to  50  sheep  and  iambs  to  die, 
which  have  heretofore  been  cast  on  a  waste,  and 
suflTered  to  evaporate.  These  when  alive  were 
perhaps  worth  8150;  now  first,  when  dead,  if 
judiciously  prepared  and  used  as  manure,  what  is 
iheir  value?  and  secondly,  what  is  the  most  judi- 
cious preparation  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  I  would  merely 
remark,  that  it  were  absurd  to  say  that  the  death  of 
a  brute  is  a  loss  to  the  world ;  and  I  suppose  it 
equally  absurd  to  assert  that  the  owner  cannot  de- 
vise a  method  of  appropriaiion  which  shall  remu- 
nerate him  for  the  loss.  If  a  barrel  of  corn  be 
ground  and  applied  to  the  earth  as  a  manure  it 
will  yield  an  additional  barrel  of  corn.  U\  instead 
of  applying;  the  meal  to  the  earih,  it  he  fed  to  an 
animal,  it  will  produce  its  equivalent  in  flesh ;  and 
if  this  flesh  be  fed  to  another  enimal  or  to  the 
earth,  it  will  again  reproduce  its  equivalent.  It  is 
true  that  the  atmosphere  must  and  will  have  its 
share  of  all  putrefying  matter,  but  as  it  receives  so 
it  gives.  It  is  also  true  that  lor  the  mutual  pros- 
perity of  animals  and  vegetables,  there  must  be  a 
perfect  equilibrium  of  the  two  materials ;  but  most 
likely  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  regulate  the 
balance  :  at  any  rate  it  is  my  strong  desire  to  hold 
on  to  my  matters,  particularly  to  the  fieeh,  as  I 
consider  it  the  most  valuable. 


By  looking  at  the  lower  end  of  my  cattle  yards 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  marked  two  pools ;  in 
these  I  propose  depositing  and  preparing  my  dead 
carcasses  lor  manuring  my  meadows.  For  this 
purpose  must  I  use  lime,  ashes,  potash,  or  other 
alkali,  in  connection  with  the  urine  firom  the 
yards,  or  with  common  water,  or  what?  It  is  de- 
sirable to  have  it  in  a  liquid  stale,  and  that  the 
hones  as  well  as  the  flesh  be  dissolved.  I  propose* 
two  pools  to  each  yard,  as  exhibited,  connected 
at  bottom  by  auger  holes ;  casting  the  carcasses 
into  the  uppermost,  and  when  to  be  emptied, 
drawing  from  the  lowermost;  and  if  any  matter 
should  remain  undissolved,  more  alkali  and  water 
to  be  added. 

I  deem  it  worthy  of  promulgation  to  state,  that 
about  twelve  years  past,  I  chopped  a  quantity  of 
old  field  pine  limbs,  about  six  inches  long,  letting 
them  remain  in  a  pile  lill  I  thought  they  were  half 
rotted,  when  they  were  carted  to  my  cattle  yard 
and  attempted  to  be  composted  ;  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, they  wero  preserved  by  the  urine,  so  that  I 
can  to  this  day  find  them  on  a  meadow  as  hard, 
and  apparently  as  sound  as  when  growing.  This 
experiment  proves  that  posts  of  any  kind  of  wood 
may  be  made  as  lasting  as  locust.  The  draining 
from  any  horse  or  cow  yard,  can  be  led  into  a 
wooden  or  earthen  pool,  and  the  posts  deposited 
therein  will  be  saturated.         MoucfTAiNBER. 

December  27, 1839. 


MONTHLY   COMMERCIAL   RCPORT. 

For  the  Fanners'  Begister. 

Navigation  is  restored  to  our  late  ice-bound 
streams,  and  is  rapidly  being  restored  to  those 
north  of  us  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  rivers  of 
the  south-western  states,  after  a  long  period  of 
drourrht,  have  again  become  navigable.  Immense 
supplies  are  now  poured  into  market  by  these 
channels ;  and  an  active  business  prevails  in  all 
kinds  of  produce,  but  at  comparatively  low  prices. 

The  British  steam  packets  have  been  deterred 
from  prosecuting  their  regular  trips  during  the 
winter;  and  the  New  York  packets  being  retarded 
by  adverse  winds,  wc  are  without  recent  intelli- 
gence from  Europe. 

In  the  tobacco  market  there  is  little  variation 
(his  month.  Th.e  quantity  brought  in  for  inspec- 
tion is  large,  hut  readily  finds  purchasers  at  $3  to 
84^  per  hundred  for  lugs,  and  $4^  to  8  for  leaf. 
Fine  qualities  (suitable  for  export,  in  leaf,)  do  not 
yet  appear.  The  supply  consists  chiefly  of  the 
lowest  sorts,  as  usual  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year.    There  is  no  foreign  export. 

A  ffood  demand  has  existed  for  flour,  both  for 
foreign  and  constwieo  shipment.  Supplies  have 
been  large  and  sales  commensurate — price  ^5k  to 
5J — with  a  prospect  ol*  decline,  particularly  when 
supplies  from  the  west  can  arrive  freely.  The 
quantity  to  be  received  from  thence  is  very  great, 
and  requires  an  extensive  foreign  demand  lo  ab- 
sorb it.  In  Ohio  wheat  is  selling  at  40  to  50  cen's 
per  bushel ;  flour  at  83^  to  4  ;  and  corn  at  20  to 
30  cents.  In  our  markets  wheat  commands  108 
to  115  cents.  Corn  50  cents.  Shipments  of  bread 
stuffs  to  a  larae  extent  are  made  to  England,  and 
some  to  France. 

Supplies  of  cotton  are  now  pouring  in  lo  all  the 
southern  ami  western  ports  at  an  unprecedented 
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rate.  At  Mobile  44,000  bales  arrived  in  one 
week,  and  the  receipts  to  the  close  of  next  month 
will  exhibit  a  quantity  surpassing  all  exportation 
at  the  opening  of  the  season.  Prices  with  us 
have  undergone  little  change,  and  the  current 
sales  are  at  8  to  9^  cents,  in  the  large  southern 
and  western  markets  5  to  9  cents. 

Sugar  from  New  Orleans  is  sold  in  the  Ai^intic 
ports  at  5  to  6^  cents,  and  if  in  bad  condition  at 
even  lower  rates. 

The  banks  in  this  state,  as  in  some  others,  are 
relying  on  the  clemency  of  the  state  legislatures, 
and  on  their  action  will  depend  whether  many  of 
the  charters  be  relinquished  and  the  institutions 
closed.  The  stockholders  are  less  interested  than 
the  community  in  the  result. 

Exchange  on  New  York  7  per  cent,  premium, 
on  London  15,  on  Philadelphia  and  fiallimore  ^ 
to  1  per  cent,  premium.  X. 

February  22. 

NITBATE  OF  SODA  AS  A  MARURR. 

From  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet  there  is  a  pa- 
per Irom  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  stating  the 
mode  of  application  and  uses  of  this'article  as  a 
manure,  all  of  which  has  been  verified  by  the 
writer  of  this,  last  season,  though  he  had  not  then 
heard  of  its  application  to  ai;ricultural  purposes 
either  in  Europe  or  this  country.  It  costs  from 
three  to  four  cents  per  pound  by  the  sack,  and  is 
much  cheaper  than  saltpetre.  It  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring  on  the  grass  sod  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  per- 
haps a  heavier  dose  might  ar)swer  better,  but  ex- 
periment must  determine  that  point. 


The  nitrate  of  soda,  or  cubic  nitre  as  it  is  often 
called,  can  be  purchased  in  quantities  of  the  whole- 
sale druggists.  It  exists  naturally,  in  inexhaustible 
quantities,  in  the  desert  ofAiacama  in  Peru,  South 
America,  from  whence  it  is  imported  into  this 
country,  and  is  u^ed  (or  various  chemical  purposes. 
It  lorms  a  bed  of  variable  thickness,  covered  with 
clay,  ofone  hundred  and  fil'ty  miles  in  extent.  This 
article  in  the  crude  state  in  which  it  is  imported 
into  this  country,  is  in  dirty-white  saline  lumps, 
rather  soft  and  li-iable,  and  damp  on  the  surlace. 
It  attracts  moisture  Irom  the  air,  and  dissolves 
very  readily  by  exposure  to  rain. 

From  present  appearances,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  substance  will  soon  be  found  to  be  ofgreat 
importance  to  the  farmer  as  a  manure,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  transported  will  be  a 
means  of  extending  its  benefits;  and  the  greater 
the  consumption  of  it,  the  cheaper  it  will  become, 
as  it  will  then  become  an  object  of  commerce  on  a 
lar^rc  scale. 

Ifa  number  of  farmers  in  different  sections  of  our 
country  would  make  an  experiment  the  coming 
spring  with  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and  communicate 
the  result  for  publication  iii  the  Cabinet,  great 
good  might  arise  from  it,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  who  are  disposed  to  try  it,  the  writer  of 
of  this  can  vouch  for  its  efficacy  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  grnss.  It  would  be  well  to  try  the  effect 
of  i:  on  corn,  applied  in  small  quantities  on  the  hill, 
and  also  on  potatoes. 

New  manures  which  admit  of  easy  transporta- 
tion to  distant  places  at  a  cheap  rate,  are  invalua- 
ble to  the  agriculturist,  and  ought  to  be  sought 
after,  and  brought  into  notice  by  all  who  desire 
the  i»ro8perity  of'  our  country. 
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B88AY  ON  STALL  FEEDING  CATTLE.  BYC.  HIL- 
LTARO,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE FARMING  AND  GRAZING  SO- 
CIETY. 

Prom  the  London  Faraiera'  Magazine. 

A  prize  of  twenty  eovereigos  having  been  offered 
by  the  EngJish  Agricultural  Society  for  ibe  best 
account  of  stall  feeding  cattle,  to  beeent  in  be- 
fore the  lat  of  March,  the  essay  was  sent  in  be- 
fore the  appoinleil  day.  At  the  latter  end  of 
April  there  was  sent  to  the  writer  for  circula- 
tion a  list  of  all  the  prizes  offered,  which  list 
contained  the  Allowing  conditions : — 

Competitors  for  the  Essay  on  Stall  feeding 

aaost  state : 

1.  The  number  and  sort  of  catife  placed  in 
the  stalls. 

2.  Their  estimated  value. 

3.  The  period  of  the  year  when  put  up. 

4.  Whether  the  cattle  were  tied  up  or  not. 
6.  The  times  when  the  food  was  given ; 

whether  always  given  at  the  same  hoar 
each  day. 

6.  The  quantity  of  food  given. 

7.  The  price  paid  tor  what  was  bought,  if 
any,  and  the  estimated  quantity  and 
value  of  what  was  produced  on  the  farm. 

8.  The  price  for  which  the  cattle  were  sold, 
and  the  time  when. 

3,  4,  5, 6,  answered. 

1, 2,  7,  8,  might  have  been  very  easily  answered. 

Under  the  conviction  that  no  one  has  had  more 
experience,  or  bestowed  more  attention  to  stall 
feeding,  the  writer  of  this  is  induced  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  £nglish 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best  account  of  stall 
feeding  cattle. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  on  all  arable  turnip 
land  farms,  beasts  should  be  stall  fed,  in  numbers 
according  to  the  size  of  the  farms ;  and  also  to 
faave  store  beasts  in  the  farm  yards  to  eat  straw, 
and  the  refuse  hay,  which  the  stall-feeding  beasts 
will  not  eat;  to  trample  the  dung  thrown  out  of 
the  staUs  and  thus  have  all  the  straw  produced  on 
the  farms  turned  into  good  manure. 

Many  occupiers  of  entirely  grass  farms,  stall 
leed  for  six  weeks  before  Christmas,  the  greater  part 
of  their  best  beasts ;  in  thus  doing  they  look  chief- 
ly to  the  increased  value  of  their  heasts ;  the  dung 
being  of  Uttle  value  to  them  compared  to  what 
it  is  to  the  occupiers  of  arable  land. 

The  writer  of  this  has  for  many  years  put  into 
the  stalls,  the  latter  end  of  October,  five  and  thirty 
bollocks,  and  as  they  have  been  taken  out  fat,  has 
replaced  them  by  others.  Three  men  and  a  boy 
are  necessary  to  attend  this  number  of  beasts. 
The  boy  and  two  men  to  cut  the  turnips  with  the 
machine,  to  feed  &c.,  the  other  man  to  assist  in 
throwing  out  the  dung  in  the  morning,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  cutting  clover  hay  into 
chaff;  so  that  the  weekly  expense  of  attending 
beasts  in  the  stall  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
one  shilling  each :  this,  and  the  value  of  the  food 
eonsomed,  makes  stall  feeding  very  expensive.  It 
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is  for  tho  occupiers  of  arable  land  farms  to  con- 
sider whether  being  at  Ruch  expense  is  likely  to 
answer  their  purpose.  Near  large  towns  it  can- 
not, for  their  straw  can  be  exchanged  for  good  dung. 
Buying  manure  and  fetching  it  from  a  distance, 
the  wear  and  tear  is  so  great  it  cannot  answer  ex- 
cepting where  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  drawn 
to  market.  Those  who  with  their  arable  have 
good  grazing  land,  may  turn  their  straw  into  good 
fair  manure  by  giving  their  store  beasts  in  the 
yard  eating  straw,  three  feeds  daily  of  half  a 
bushel  of  cut  turnips ;  thus  when  they  are  turn- 
ed out  on  ffood  grazing  land,  they  will  become 
good  meat  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  or  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  when  good  beef,  from  not  being 
then  plentiful,  generally  fetches  a  good  price  in 
Smithfield  market. 

In  Norfolk  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  store 
beasts  in  the  fold-yard  eating  straw^  as  much  lin- 
seed oil-cake  as  they  will  eat,  this  is  getting  good 
manure  at  an  expense  that  cannot  possibly  answer 
but  on  very  weak  land  at  very  low  rents,  it  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  beasts  can  be  better  fed  in 
Norfolk  than  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  true  that  they 
are  generally  better  fed,  because  it  answers  the 
purpose  of  Norfolk  occupiers  of  land  to  keep  them 
longer  in  the  stalls. 

Meat  cannot  be  laid  on  lean  beasts  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  stall  feeding,  allowing  the  utmost  value 
of  the  dung  produced ;  they  should  be  half  fiit 
when  put  in  the  stalls:  and  the  price  of  beef  high- 
er when  they  come  out  than  when  they  were  put 
in,  to  repay  the  great  expenses  of  stall-feeding. 

Beasts  when  nrst  put  up  may,  for  a  short  time, 
be  kept  on  common  turnips  and  hay,  to  keep  their 
bodies  from  being  heated  by  the  great  change  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  field  to  that  of  the  house;  but 
common  turnips,  from  having  so  great  a  portion  of 
water  in  them,  will  do  very  little  towards  feeding. 

For  stall  feeding  on  a  large  scale  there  ought 
to  be  a  mill  on  the  premises  to  grind  the  corn  Into 
flour,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  miller's  toll,  the 
trouble,  inconvenience,  and  expense  of  sending  to 
and  from  the  mill,  the  stall  feeder  thus  havmg 
meal,  the  produce  of  his  own  grain.  There  are 
hand-mills  made  to  grind  corn  into  flour,  but  the 
grinding  being  by  stones,  they  require  so  many 
men  to  work  them,  that  one  worked  by  a  horse 
would  answer  much  better.  The  hand  steel  mills 
which  are  sold  to  grind  com  into  flour,  will  only 
break  it.  A  one  horse  chaff  cutter  would  be  the 
most  useful  where  there  is  much  stall  feeding,  and 
in  fact  on  every  large  farm. 

In  Norfolk  the  greater  part  of  the  beasts  are  fed 
in  yards  with  sheds.  Polled  Scots,  and  their  polled 
home-breds  may  do  as  well  as  if  tied  up,  but 
horned  beasts  certainly  do  not. 

Stall  feeding  answers  better  in  Norfolk  than  in 
most  other  counties,  the  land  in  general  being  so 
weak  as  to  require  more  manure  to  raise  good 
crops  of  turnips  and  com,  rents  therefore  are 
generally  lower  than  elsewhere,  which  enables 
the  occupiers  to  be  at  a  greater  expense  for  manure, 
and  thus  to  keep  their  beasts  longer  in  the  stalls, 
and  make  them  very  fine  meat  for  the  London 
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market  in  the  spring,  when  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  wealthy  people  of  the  country  are  in  town,  and 
can  afford  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  the  t)e«t  beef, 
which  at  that  season  of  the  year  is  Norfolk  fed 
Scotch,  which  will  travel  the  long  distance  to  Lon- 
don, with  less  injury  to  their  carcasses  than  any 
.  other  kinds  of  beasts.  Stall  feeding  beasts  should 
have  plenty  of  straw  under  them,  the  straw  satu- 
xated  with  their  urine  and  droppings,  thrown  out, 
and  their  beds  shook  up  afler  each  time  of  feed- 
ing ;  they  will  then  soon  lie  down,  and  this  tends 
to  their  making  great  progress  in  coming  fat. 

If  beasts  have  much  hair  on  their  necks  and 
chins,  it  shonld  be  cut  off  on  their  being  tied  up, 
as  it  is  apt  to  become  so  matted  together  as  to 
make  them  feel  itchy  and  uncomfortable.  Curry- 
combing  and  brushing  does  them  good. 

An  ox  house  ought  to  have  a  manger  whh 
two  divisions  for  each  beast,  and  a  water  trough 
for  every  two ;  and  over  the  manger  a  rack  K>r 
hay.  There  should  be  windows  convenient  for 
throwing  out  the  dung  and  letting  in  plenty  of  air 
on  the  toasts  first  going  in ;  and  aHerwards  so  to 
close,  that  be  the  weather  warm  or  cold,  the  house 
may  be  always  kept  in  one  equal  and  tolerably 
warm  temperature. 

Beasts  should  be  pushed  on  by  degrees  to  fatten, 
not  so  highly  fed  at  first  as  to  cloy  their  appetite. 
The  system  of  feeding  pursued  by  the  writer  for 
many  years  has  been  this, — for  the  first  ten  days 
or  fortnight  of  tying^up ;  three  feeds  daily,  of  half 
fL  bushel  each  of  cut  turnips,  and  as  much  hay, 
ni^ht  morning  and  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  they 
will  eat.  The  next  fortnight  the  same  feeds  of  tur- 
nips, with  three  feeds  of  cut  hay,  with  a  little  less 
than  a  gallon  of  bean  or  barley  meal  in  the  whole ; 
with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  made  linseed  oil,  iust 
to  flavor  it;  hay  put  into  the  rack  af\er  the  first 
feed  of  turnips,  and  as  much  at  eight  as  they  are 
Jikelv  to  consume  before  morning. 

When  on  full  feeding  it  is  thus ; — first  feed  in 
the  morning,  half  a  bushel  of  cut  turnips,  directly 
afterwards  half  a  bushel  of  cut  hay,  with  about 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  meal  in  if.  These  feeds 
repeated  at  noon  and  in  the  aOemoon,  and  sup- 
ped up  at  night,  with  hay  in  the  rack,  and  three 
oil  cakes,  or  three  pounds  each,  in  the  manger. 
If  oil-cake  is  high  priced  and  linseed  not,  it  may  be 
substituted  for  it,  by  facing  mixed  with  the  cut  hay 
and  meal.  Boiling  it  is  best,  because  that  best 
dissolves  it,  and  also  prevents  the  numerous  seeds 
of  weeds  in  it  from  vegetating;  but  it  will  do  pretty 
well  if  steeped  in  boiling  water ;  and  so  it  will 
in  cold  if  broken  in  a  hand-mill,  and  using  seven 
tubs,  so  that  when  given  to  the  beasts  it  will  have 
been  steeped  seven  days,  and  thus  become  a  com- 
plete jelly.  When  boiled  or  steeped  in  hot  water. 
It  becomes  sour  in  a  few  days,  in  which  state  it 
cannot  be  so  good  for  beasts,  although  they  might 
not  reject  it. 

The  different  weekly  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by 
each  beast  will  be  as  follows,  including  the  expen- 
■es  of  getting  up,  carting  and  cutting  the  turnips 
and  hay,  and  also  the  expense  of  attending  the 
beasts,  taking  into  consideration  the  extra  value  of 
the  manure. 

Feed  No.  1.  u.  d. 

lOh  bushels  of  Swede  turnips     -    2    9 
If  cwt.  of  hay        -         -        -        5    3 


8    0 


Feed  No.  2.  s.    d. 

Turnips          -        -        -  -        2    9 

Hay,  1^  cwt.,  cut  and  uncut  -  3    9 

Meal,  6  gallons,  mixed  with  the 

cut  hay    -        -        -        -        -  -30 

Linseed  oil,  a  pint           -  -        0    6 

10  a 
Feed  No.  3. 

Turnips     -        -        -        -  2    9 

Hay  cut  and  uncut         -         -  3    3 
Oil  cake,  63  lbs.,  costing  at  home 

X 11  a  ton         -        -        -        -        -  6    0 

Meal,  4  gallons      ...  20 

14    0 

Finding  at  Christmas  1838  that  I  could  not  get 
English  oil  cake  to  cost  me  at  home  less  than 
four  pence  the  three  pound  cake,  about  £\2  10s. 
per  ton,  I  determinea  to  feed  the  five-and-tbirty 
beasts  then  in  my  stalls  in  the  followmg  way ;  and 
I  never  had  beasts  that  cost  so  low  a  price,  b^ 
come  better  meat ;  at  the  same  time  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  process  of  preparing  the  /bod  was 
very  troublesome,  and  therefore  should  not  recom- 
mend this  mode  of  feeding,  without  the  master 
looked  to  it  himself)  or  had  men  he  could  depend 
on. 
Feed  No.  4.  s.   d. 

Three  feeds  daily  of  half  a  bushel 
of  cut  hay,  which  is  five  pounds,  and 
four  pounds  of  uncut  at  night,  1  cwt.  a 
week    ---.--30 

Boiled  linseed,  2  lbs.  daily,  seven 
shillings  per  bushel        -        -        -        2    0 

Meal,  barley,  and  bean  mixed,  3^ 
gallons  -   *    -        -        -        -        19 

Potatoes  boiled,  1^  gallons  daily       1    6 

Molasses,  which  is  of  a  feedmg 
nature,  but  driven  \  ib.  daily,  to  make 
The  mixture  of  cut  hay,  linseed,  meal, 
and  potatoes  palatable  -        -        0    9 

Turnips,  ten  bushels        -        -        2    5 

11  6 
With  a  proper  steaming  apparatus,  potatoes 

are  a  cheap  and  good  food  for  stall-feeding. 

Beasts  may  be  fattened  with  little  trouble  and 
expense,  with  good  feeding  hay  and  raw  potatoes; 
but  not  more  than  three  pecks  daily  should  be  given, 
being  of  so  heating  a  nature;  if  more  is  given, 
the  beasts  are  likely  to  have  all  their  hair  come  off', 
and  to  be  greasy  heeled. 

Linseed  oil  cake  is  merely  the  husks  of  the 
seed  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out.  Could  my  mix- 
ture ol  food  in  No.  4  feed  be  so  pressed  together 
as  to  form  a  cake,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  it 
would  be  as  feeding.  At  the  time  the  oil  cake  would 
have  cost  me  eighteen  pence  per  stone,  this  cost  me, 
or  I  should  say  was  of^  the  value  of  one  shilling. 

Linseed  without  being  mixed  with  other  fbod 
would  be  of  too  relaxing  a  nature. 

I  tried  sago,  which,  in  the  summer  of  1888,  was 
less  than  three  half  pence  a  pound,  but  it  did  not  an- 
swer for  stall  feeding.  It  is  well  known  to  be 
good  for  weaned  calves. 

The  comparative  cost  per  stone  of  14  lbs.  for  dif^ 
ferent  kinds  of  food  for  stall  feeding,  is  as  follows:— 

Linseed  oil  cake  costing  the  consumer  at  home 
£  10  per  ton,  Is.  8d.;  linseed  at  66s.  per  qr.,  Is. 
11^  lb.;  meal  and  barley,  30s.  per  qr.,  Is.;  bean 
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meal  a  stronger  food,  beaoe  at  36«.  per  qr.,  Is.; 
steamed  or  boiled  potatoes  on  the  avera^,  about 
4d.  One  stone  of  linseed  in  a  mixture  oCfsed  will 
do  as  much  towards  fattening  as  two  of  cake. 

The  making  out  how  the  expenses  of  stall  feed- 
ing are  repaid,  should  be  thus.  The  worth  of 
each  beast,  on  goin^into  the  stall  should  be  entered 
into  an  account ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  should  be 
the  value  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  food  con- 
sumed. Turnips,  six  or  seven  pounds  an  acre,  about 
the  value  to  t>e  eat  on  the  land  by  sheep ;  taking 
the  turoips  off  may  be  said  to  be  robbing  the  land 
of  manure ;  but  it  is  only  l>orrowing  from  a  part 
of  the  farm  which  is  rich,  to  lay  it  on  other  parts 
where  it  is  wanted.  Hay  at  tnree  pounds  a  ton 
is  a  full  price  being  consumed  on  the  farm. 

To  ascertain  the  profit  of  each  beast  must  be  in 
this  manner.  The  averse  cost  of  the  keep  for 
each  beast  will  be  for  the  first  month,  9s.  per  week 
— the  month  £1  168.;  the  cost  for  the  next  month, 
£2  2s.— for  the  last  fortnight,  £1  Ss.;  whole 
amount,  £5  68.  Ten  weeks  is  the  time  calcu- 
lated for  feeding,  because  beasts  ought  to  be  in  that 
forward  state  when  put  into  the  stall,  as  not  to  re- 
quire more  time  to  come  out  fat. 

An  estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  in  the  feeding, 
may  be  made  out  in  this  way.  Beasts  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  if  half  fat  when  put  into  the  stalls,  will 
increase  in  the  first  month  about  8  stone  of  8lbs.,  in 
the  next  month  about  10  stone;  in  the  last  fortnight, 
6  stone.  The  whole  increase  of  weight  in  ten 
weeks'  stall  feeding,  24  stone,  which  at  4s.  4d.  a 
•tone,  amounts  to  iC5  9s.  When  interest  of  mo- 
ney and  risk  is  considered,  this  shows  a  poor  ac- 
count. But  if  the  value  of  beasts  when  put  into 
the  stalls  was  estimated  at  Ss.  8d.  a  stone,  and  the 
worth  of  them  when  they  came  out  was  48.  4d. 
ibis  would  give  a  profit  of  £3  6s.  8d.  on  each 
beast  of  100  stone.  Ofien  has  the  writer  found  no 
advance  in  price,  and  some  years  a  decrease. 

Although  it  may  at  times  be  doubted,  if  stall 
feeding  proves  to  be  a  t>enefit  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  it  will  always  be  beneficial  to  the 
public,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  animal  fb«>d 
Ibr  market.  Landlords  should  encourage  stall  feed- 
ing, for  it  is  a  likely  means  of  having  their  arable 
farms  enriched ;  tiesides  which  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  laborers  on  their  estates,  at  that  time  of 
the  year  when  it  is  in  many  parishes  diflloult  for  them 
to  obtain  it.  They  should  permit  tenants  to  plough 
grass  land  that  does  not  produce  a  good  herbage, 
on  condition  that  they  stall-feed,  and  thus  make  a 
great  quantity  of  manure.  A  profitable  crop  of 
oats  the  first  year,and  a  crop  of 'wheat  the  next  year, 
may  be  obtained,  a  sumnoer  fallow  the  year  after,  if 
not  turnip  land,  and  with  a  crop  of  barley  the  year 
following,  the  proper  seeds  may  be  sown  with  it  to 
bring  the  land  which  produced  a  bad  herbage,  into 
a  good  pasture. 

Af\er  all  the  great  trouble  and  expense  of  stall 
feeding,  this  mortifyhig  circumstance  has  frequent- 
ly occurred.  Smithfield  being  overstocked,  beasts 
have  been  sold  there  at  less  than  they  were  worth 
in  any  other  market ;  the  butchers  knowing  that 
the  beasts  afier  their  driving,  and  beingso  knocked 
about  in  the  maiket,  were  so  injured  it  could  not 
answer  to  turn  them  out  to  come  in  the  next  mar- 
ket-day, therefore  bought  them  at  their  own  prices. 
This  ofien  serious  loss  to  stall  feeders  and  graziers, 
may  in  future  be  prevented  if  all  thediflereot  large 
dro¥<es  of  fat  beasts  destined  for  the  London  mar- 


ket can  be  conveyed  by  rail -road  at  the  same  timei 
which  appears  doubtful.  As  the  population  of  the 
country  increases  there  must  be  an  increased  de- 
mand for  beef;  the  increased  supply  must  come 
from  stall  feeders,  for  there  can  he  no  increase  of 
the  acres  of  feeding  land.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  but  few  beasts  but  mine  stall-fed  in  my 
neighborhood.    Now  there  are  many. 

Stall  feeding  is  generally  supposed  likely  to  an- 
swer best  when  the  price  of  corn  is  low,  but  the 
old  saying  of  **  down  com,  down  tM>m"  should  be 
boroe  in  mind.  Such  time  may  be  the  best  to  en- 
rich the  land,  to  produce  large  crops  when  corn 
fetches  a  better  price. 

In  the  feeding  marked  No.  2,  good  sweet  grains 
may  be  mixed  with  the  cut  hay  and  meal.  Tur- 
nips for  beasts  are  best  cut  by  the  machines  that 
do  not  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  which  takes  more 
time  in  the  cutting,  and  the  beasts  do  not  clear 
them  up  so  well.  The  dirt  is  easily  chopped 
off  with  the  roots  of  the  turnips  as  they  are  pulled 
up,  so  that  washing  is  unnecessary. 

A  bushel  of  cut  Swedes  weighs  50lbs.;  a  bushel 
and  a  half  is  a  fair  daily  allowance  for  a  moderate 
sized  beast,  say  from  100  to  122^  stones  o£  81be., 
which  is  70  stones  of  14  lbs.,  an  acre  producing 
22}  tons  will  keep  twelve  beasts  thus  fea  for  eight 
weeks.  Every  beast  In  the  stalls  will  make  a 
large  cart-load  of  manure  in  eight  week?. 

To  ascertain  the  progress  beasts  are  making  is  by 
taking  their  girths  once  a  fortnight.  But  until  the/ 
have  Decome  marketably  fat,  the  carcasses  will  not 
be  the  weight  the  measurement  computes  them  to 
t>e.  Beasts  in  the  first  fortnight  increase  but  very 
little  in  their  girth,  because  the  first  progress  they 
make  in  feeding  is  in  the  side.  When  oeasts  are 
bought  good  fair  meat^  and  driven  100  miles  to  get 
them  home,  their  appearance  and  condition  is  sad- 
ly changed.  Thev  should  lay  in  a  well  littered 
yard,  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  fed  on  turnips  and  hay, 
and,  if  it  can  be  done,  let  out  once  a  day  into  a 
field  for  water  before  they  are  put  in  the  stalls. 
Beasts  in  the  early  stage  of  feeding  are  apt  to  be 
blown  afier  eating  their  turnips.  In  most  cases  the 
swelling  will  subside  if  turned  out  of  the  stall  and 
kept  walking  about  some  time.  A  table  spoonful 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  quart  of  water  will 
relieve  them,  by  correcting  the  aciJity  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  expelling  the  wind. 

No  food  can  be  given  to  stall-feeding  heasls  that 
will  fatten  them  so  soon  as  linseed  oil -cake;  but 
without  it  is  at  a  low  price  there  is  no  money  ex- 
pended on  a  Gaurm  that  brings  back  so  poor  a  return 
Ibr  the  expenditure,  but  thera  Is  much  less  trouble 
in  feeding  with  it  than  in  any  other  way;  beasts  that 
hnve  been  fed  with  it  do  not,  afier  a  long  cj^ift  to 
market,  lose  their  firmness  of  handling,  as'thoee 
do  fc^  without  either  cake  or  linseed. 

The  superiority  of  the  manure  produced  from 
oil  cake  or  linseed  fed  beasts  ought  to  be  considered. 
Those  who  have  good  feeding  hay  can  fatten  the 
largest  sized  beasts  with  it  and  oil-cake. 

J>urhams  and  Herefords  are  the  most  likely  to 
pay  the  best  for  stall-feeding.  When  Durhams 
can  be  obtained  that  are  well  bred,  I  prefer  them,  for 
although  they  consume  more  food  they  increase  so 
much  more  in  weight  as  to  produce  the  most  profit. 

There  is  the  same  trouble  and  expense  in  attend- 
ing small  beasts  and  sending  them  to  market 
as  with  large.  The  writer  recommends  when  buy- 
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ere  come  to  bargain  for  stall  feeding  beasts  that 
they  are  returned  out  of  the  stall,  where  they  ap- 
pear smaller  than  they  really  are. 

He  also  recommends  stall- feedere  to  get  from 
Carey's,  in  the  Strand,  the  sliding  scale  formed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Woolaston,  from  my  book,  given  to 
Lord  Althrop,  to  compute  by  measurement  the 
weight  of  the  carcass  of  (at  cattle^ 


l^ENS  FOR  SWINE.      MANURE. 

From'  tbe  American  Swine  Breeder. 

The  allotmenf  of  suitable  enclosures,  and  the 
construction  of  convenient  pens  for  swine,  are 
matters  of  great  importance  to  those  who  rear 
these  animals  with  a  view  to  profit.  The  mise- 
rable custom  of  permitting  swine  to  roam  at 
large,  unattended  by  a  swineherd,  and  allowing 
them  to  gather  food  throughout  extensive  dis- 
tricts, cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended.  It  is 
desirable  that  every  farmer  who  consults  the 
comfort  of  his  animals  should  have  both  pens 
and  pastures—the  latter  well  covered  with  clover, 
of  small  dimensions,  and,  if  possible,  affording 
the  hogs  ready  access  to  water.  To  effect  this 
object,  the  fences  which  enclose  the  pasture  may 
be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a  portion  of  some 
running  stream,  or  if  this  is  not  practicable,  some 
spring,  from  which  water  may  be  constantly 
flowing  into  an  artificial  reservoir.  It  is  found 
that  hogs  thrive  better,  when  they  enjoy  the 
means  of  slaking  thirst  as  nature  prompts  them, 
than  when  they  are  restricted  to  water  drawn 
from  wells  and  furnished  at  stated  intervals. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  a  stream  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  or  a  spring,  water  should,  if  possible, 
be  conveyed  to  some  artificial  pool,  or  trough, 
in  sufRcient  quantities  for  their  use  at  any  moment. 
The  size  of  the  pasture  will  of  course  depend,  to 
some  extent,  on  the  situation  of  the  farm,  and 
number  of  hogs.  In  general,  however,  where  the 
herd  is  numerous,  it  is  deemed  advisable,  to  scat- 
ter it  in  different  enclosures,  placing  those  hogs 
that  are  neariy  of  the  same  age  and  strength 
together.  Small  orchards,  well  set  in  clover, 
afford  an  excellent  pasture  for  hogs.  Their  ma- 
nure greatly  enriches  the  ground ;  while  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  near  which,  in  such  enclosures,  their 
rooting  propensities  are  mostly  exercised,  derive 
great  advantage  from  frequently  loosening  of  the 
soil. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  to 
provide  such  enclosure,  and  adopt  such  treatment, 
as  will  secure  from  his  hogs  the  greatest  quantity 
of  manure.  Hog  manure  is  extremely  valuable, 
and  large  quantities  may  be  obtained  with  slight 
attention.  Where  these  animals  are  allowed  the 
range  of  small  yards  or  pastures,  the  method  pur- 
sued by  a  correspondent  ot^the  Farmer's  Cabmet, 
will  prove  advantageous*  : — '<  I  usually  keep  and 
fatten,  he  remarks,  four  hogs  in  the  year ;  these  I 
keep  confined  in  a  yard  twenty  feet  square,  with 
a  warm  and  convenient  shed  attached  thereto,  as 
a  shelter  for  them  during  the  night  time,  and  in 
cold  and  stormy  weather."  Into  the  yard  he 
placed  the  scrapings  of  ditches,  the  dirt  that  is  con- 
tinually in  and  a^ut  buildings,  and  this  became 
■  ■  >      I    ■      .  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■ — 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  48. 


mixed  with  the  straw  with  which  they  were  lit* 
tered.  The  whole  was  cleared  out  as  oflen  a» 
was  judged  expediervt.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  manure  would  be  greatly  increased,  if  the 
pen  was  supplied  with  weeds,  (an  excellent  way 
this  of  turning  these  noxious  plants  to  a  good  ac- 
count,)  and  in  the  absence  of  weeds,  which  by  the 
way  is  not  very  common,  even  on  our  best  cul- 
tivated farms,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  woods  } 
here  the  farmer  has  an  abundance  of  leaves  and 
other  rubbish  that  may  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage. **fiy  the  adoption  of  the  above  course, 
more  than  twenty-6ve  loads  of  manure  was  ob^- 
tained,  as  the  product  of  four  hogs,  and  this,  too, 
of  a  superior  quality  to  that  generally  derived  frocD 
the  stable  or  yard." 

Another  writer  in  the  Yankee  Farmer,*  says : 
— "  My  plan  is  this  5  yard  the  hogs  through  the 
year.  Give  each  hog,  to  work  upon,  ten  loads  of 
manure  from  the  swamp.  Some  men  think  to 
avoid  expense  in  keeping,  by  permitting  their 
hogs  to  *  run  at  large,'  or  in  a  large  pasture. 
This  is  a  bad  practice ;  the  hogs  '  run  away'  so 
much  of  their  flesh,  that  it  requires  nearly  as  much 
to  keep  them  in  a  thriving  state  as  if  they  were 
yarded.  II  it  did  not,  the  pasture  would  be  much 
more  preferable  for  other  stock.  More  than  this,, 
the  hogs  will  convert  about  four  bads  more  of 
mud  into  good  manure,  which  will  more  than 
twice  pay  the  extra  cost  of  yarding." 

Another  correspondent  still,  of  the  same  paper, 
remafks  t : — "  I  keep  my  sty  well  littered  with 
straw,  leaves,  weeds,  soil  from  the  woods,  and 
meadow  earth,  obtained  from  ditching,  by  carting, 
together  with  that  put  into  the  yard,  from  two  to 
ten  loads  per  week.  I  sometimes  put  a  few  hand^ 
f'uls  of  rye  in  difierent  places  in  the  yard,  and  let  in 
the  hogs.  Feeding  them  there  tor  a  few  days,  they 
completely  stir  up  and  commute  the  contents  of 
the  yard.  1  am  confident  that  i  make  four  time& 
the  quantity  of  manure  my  father  did,  and  with 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  stock,  and  of  a  Iktle 
better  quality,  too,  comparatively  none  of  it9 
strength  being  washed  away  by  tbe  rains  and 
evaporated  by  the  sun." 

The  suggestions  of  a  correspondent  to  the 
Northern  Farmer,  quoted  in  the  Farmers'  Regis- 
ter, contain  much  information  on  this  subject. 
Af^er  stating  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  ordinary  mode  of  suffering  his  pig» 
to  run  at  large,  for  the  better  one  of  confining 
them  in  pastures — and  his  subsequent  exchange 
of  this  for  a  smaller  enclosure,  which  he  contract- 
ed from  time  to  time,  until  satisfied  that  a  yard  of 
twenty  feet  by  fourteen,  was  sufficient  for  six 
hogs,  if  well  supplied  with  materials  to  make 
manure  in  to  advantage,  he  thus  continues: — 
"  My  method  of  supplying  these  materials  is  the 
following ;  after  having  cleared  their  yard  at  the 
season  of  planting,  I  put  into  it  such  portions  of 
straw  as  I  may  have  on  hand  after  the  season  of 
foddering  is  past ;  and  if  I  have  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  tilt 
vegetable  substances  attain  a  sufficient  growth  to 
be  profitably  collected,  I  put  in  earth  collected  from 
the  low  places  by  the  side  of  the  highway ;  though 
this  I  more  generally  place  in  or  near  my  barn 
yard,  in  a  situation  to  receive  and  retain  the  wash 

•Vol.iii.  p.  410. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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that  might  otherwise  escape  irom  (hat.  Brakes 
and.  weeds  of  any  kind  are  valuable.  These  I 
make  use  of,  to  the  extent  (bey  are  attaioable, 
when  in  a  green  state,  as  I  consider  green  ve^e^ 
table  substances,  for  this  purpose,  far  more  valu- 
able than  dry.  Potato  tops,  when  pulled  lor 
early  use,  before  they  become  dry  and  shriveled,  I 
consider  equal  if  not  superior  to  an^  other  green 
substance  lor  this  purpose.  Pea  vines  I  usually 
put  into  my  hog  yard  aAer  the  peas  are  thrashed 
off,  and  ii'  some  are  put  in  before  bein^  thrashed, 
they  are  as  gratefully  received  by  the  mmates  of 
the  yard.  'I  he  quantity  of  manure  made  by  my 
hogs  is,  tor  each  one,  double  that  made  by  each 
cow  for  (he  same  period  of  time.  The  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  suitable  for  manure,  that  re- 
mains in  most  crops  after  the  fruit  and  ^rain  are  se- 
Jected,  and  the  amount  of  manure  that  can  be 
obtained  if  this  matter  is  carefully  collected  and 
carted  to  the  pens  of  hoffs  and  other  animals  are 
indeed  astonishing.  "  The  expressed  cane,"  says 
J.  H.  Cowper,  in  an  able  communication  to  the 
Southern  Agriculturist,  "  tops  and  leaves,  from 
on  acre  of  cane  yield  about  10,000  lbs.  of  dry 
vegetable  matter.  An  acre  of  corn  including 
blades,  stalks,  husks,  and  cobs,  gives  about  3500 
lbs.,  when  the  yield  of  corn  has  been  20  bushels ; 
and  the  after  crop  of  peas  1000  lbs. — together  4500 
lbs.  An  acre  of  solid  peas  2000  lbs.  The  potato 
vines,  pumpkins,  and  turnips,  being  eaten  green, 
contribute  only  to  the  production  ol  fluid  manure. 
The  total  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  applied 
to  the  manuring  of  16  acres  in  crop,  will  therefore 
be— 


4  acres  in  com,  at  4500  lbs.  per  acre,  - 

1  acre  in  peas  and  turnips, 

8  acres  in  cane,        -        -        -        - 


18.000  lbs. 
2,000  " 
80,000  " 


60,000 


which,  if  merely  rotted  by  the  rain,  will  yield 
100,000  lbs.  of  manure,  and  if  rotted  by  urine  and 
dung  of  stock  from  150,000  to  200,000  lbs.  or  at 
least  25,000  lbs.  of  manure  to  each  of  the  four 
acres  proposed  to  be  manured." 

We  are  inclined  to  dwell  still  longer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manure,  because  its  great  importance,  and 
the  proper  modes  of  collecting  the  greatest  quan- 
titv,  seem  in  many  portions  of  our  country  to  be 
wholly  overlooked.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
throughout  the  western  states.  Trusting  to  the 
extreme  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  the  lands  of  many 
farmers  are  burdened  with  one  exhausting  crop 
aAer  another,  until  at  length  the  productiveness 
of  the  farm  is  materially  reduced,  and  finally 
measures  are  necessarily  resorted  to,  to  improve 
an  impoverished  condition  of  the  soil  which  proper 
manuring  would  have  prevented  altogether.  Ma- 
ny persons  seem  to  consider  a  yard  where  the 
dung  of  animals  can  be  collected,  sufficient  for  all 
purposes — little  dreaming  that  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  this  enclosure  depends  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  manure;  that  successive  rains  may 
be  gradually  washing  away  the  most  fertilizing 
portions  of  their  yard,  or  excessive  fermentation 
causing  the  escape  of  gases  which,  if  possible, 
should  always  be  retained.  The  dung  of  animals, 
when  intended  for  manure,  should  Be  protected 
as  far  as  practicable  from  exposure  to  the  air. 
"  He,"  says  Arthur  Young,  Esq.,  "  who  is  within 
the  sphere  of  the  scent  of  his  dunghill,  smells  that 


which  his  crop  would  have  eaten,  had  he  per- 
mitted it.  Instead  of  manuring  the  land,  he  ma" 
nures  the  atmosphere,  and  before  his  dunghill  is 
finished,  another  parish  and  perhaps  another 
county."  •*  As  few  exhalations,"  remarks  Fes- 
senden,*  "as  possible,  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
rise  firora  the  excrements  of  animals.  Fresh  ma- 
nure ought  to  be  kept  as  carefully  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  as  grass  which  has  been  cut  lor  hay."  fiut.how 
are  these  objects  to  be  effected?  The  answ'er  is 
an  easy  one.  Prevent  the  rain  from  draining  off 
the  besi  portions  of  the  manure,  by  constructing 
a  yard  in  a  dishy  form,  lowest  in  the  centre,  so 
that  the  urine  of  the  animals  may  be  collected  in 
a  reservoir  and  retained ;  and  prevent  fermentation, 
or  absorb  its  products  by  occasionally  scattering 
over  the  dungheap  a  quantity  of  the  same  earth 
with  which  the  yard  is  bedded.  "  Earth,"  re- 
marks the  author  of  the  letters  of  Agricola,  »*  is  a 
powerful  al»8orber  of  all  the  gases  which  arise 
from  putrefaction."  Put  a  layer  of  common  soil 
along  the  top  of  a  fermenting  dunghill,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  there  while  the  process  is  carrying  on  with 
activity,  and  afterwards  separate  it  carefully  from 
the  heap,  and  it  will  have  been  impregnated  with 
the  most  fertilizing  virtues.  The  composts  which 
of  late  have  attracted  such  universal  attention, 
and  occupied  so  large  a  place  in  all  agricultural 
publications,  originated  in  the  discovery  of  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  most  beneficial  purposes.  A 
skilful  agriculturist  would  no  more  think  of 
allowing  a  violent  fermentation  to  be  going  on 
in  his  dunghill,  unmixed  with  earth,  or  other 
matter,  to  fix  and  secure  the  gaseous  elements, 
than  the  distiller  would  suffer  his  apparatus  to 
be  set  at  work,  without  surmounting  his  still 
with  the  worm,  to  cool  and  condense  the  rare- 
fied spirit  which  ascends  to  evaporation.  In  both, 
the  most  precious  matter  is  that  which  assumes 
the  aeriform  state;  and  to  behold  it  escaping 
with  unconcerned  indifference  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  most  profound  ignorance. 

A  slight  fermentation  in  a  dunghill,  may  indeed 
be  advantageous  in  causing  the  woody  fibre,  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  substances  deposited  there, 
to  decay  and  dissolve,  but  wooden  fibre  is  the 
only  vegetable  matter  that  requires  this  process  to 
render  it  nutritive  to  plants.  In  the  straw  of  chaff 
and  litter,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  other  products 
of  the  forest — which  may  be  advantageously  placed 
in  barn  yards  for  conversion  to  manure — will 
be  found  considerable  portions  of  fibrous  matter, 
which  must  be  fermented  to  t>e  usefiil.  It  there- 
fore becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  as- 
certain correctly  how  far  this  process  of  fermen- 
tation should  be  allowed  to  proceed.  On  this 
point  Sir  Humphry  Davy  remarket: — **ln  all 
cases  where  dun^  is  fermenting,  there  are  simple 
tests  by  which  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and 
consequently  the  injury  done  may  be  discovered. 
If  a  therrhometer,  plunged  into  the  dung,  does 
not  rise  to  above  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  there  is 
little  danger  of  much  aeriform  matter  flying  ofl*. 

'*  When  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened  in  muriatic 
acid  held  over  the  steam  arising  from  the  dung- 


•  Vide  Complete  Farmer,  p.  173. 
t  Vide  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  republished 
in  the  Farmers'  Register. 
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hill,  gives  dense  fumes,  it  is  a  certain  test  thnt  the 
decotn position  is  going  too  far,  for  this  indicates 
that  volatile  alkali  is  disengaged. 

"  When  dung  is  to  be  preserved  for  any  time, 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  kept  is  of  importance. 
It  should,  if  possible,  be  defended  from  the  sun. 
To  preserve  it  under  sheds  would  be  of  great  use ; 
or  to  make  the  site  of  a  dunghill  on  the  north  side 
of  a  wall.  The  floor  on  which  the  dung  is  heaped 
should,  if  possible,  be  paved  with  flat  stones,  and 
there  should  be  a  little  inclination  from  each  side 
towards  the  centre,  in  which  there  should  be 
drains,  connected  with  a  small  well  furnished  with 
a  pump,  by  which  any  fluid  matter  mav  be  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  the  land.  It  too  often  hap- 
pens that  a  dense  mucilaginous  and  extractive 
fluid  is  suflered  to  drain  away  from  the  dunghill  so 
as  to  be  entirely  lost  to  the  farmer." 

The  urine  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble manures  that  can  be  applied  to  land;  but  it 
should  be  applied  in  a  recent  state,  as  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  soluble  animal  matter  it  contains  is  de- 
stroyed during  the  process  of  putrefaction.  If  un- 
mixed with  solid  matter,  it  should  always  be  di- 
luted with  water,  as  in  its  pure  state  it  contains 
more  animal  matter  than  can  be  safely  absorbed  for 
the  nourishment  of  plants. 

According  to  some  writers  and  practical  farm- 
ers,* the  value  of  the  urine  of  cattle,' if  properly 
preserved  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  vegeta- 
tion, is  greater  than  that  t)f  all  the  dung  which 
the  same  animals  would  yield.  A  letter  from 
Charles  Alexander,  near  Peebles,  in  Scotland, 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  1812,  contains 
much  valuable  information  on  this  subject.  <*  This 
intelligent  farmer  bad  long  been  impressed  with 
the  great  importance  of  the  urine  of  cattle  as  a 
manure,  and  he  set  about  to  discover,  by  a  long 
and  well-conducted  series  of  experiments,  the  best 
method  of  collecting  and  applying  it.  He  began 
by  digging  a  pit  contiguous  to  the  feeding  stable, 
but  distinct  altogether  from  that  which  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  of  the  dung.  The 
dimensions  of  this  pit  were  thirty-six  feet  square, 
and  four  feet  deep,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
wall,  and  the  solid  contents  were  one  hundred  and 
ninefy-two  vards.  Having. selected  the  nearest 
spot  where  he  could  find  loamy  earth — and  this 
he  always  took  from  the  surface  of  some  fleld  un- 
der cultivation — he  proceeded  to  All  it,  and  found 
that,  with  three  men  and  ten  horses,  he  could 
easily  accomplish  twenty-eight  cubic  yards  a  day ; 
and  the  whole  expense  of  transporting  the  earth 
did  not  exceed  twenty-two  dollars.  When  the 
work  was  complete,  he  leveled  the  surface  of  the 
heap  in  a  line  with  the  sewer  which  conducted 
the  urine  from  the  interior  of  the  building,  on  pur- 
pose that  it  might  be  distributed  with  regularity, 
and  might  saturate  the  whole  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  quantity  conveyed  to  it,  he  estimated  at  about 
eight  hundred  gallons.  The  urine  was  supplied 
by  fourteen  cattle,  kept  there  for  five  months  on 
fodder  and  turnips.  The  contents  of  the  pit  pro- 
duced two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  loads,  allow- 
ing two  cubic  yards  to  be  taken  out  in  three  carts ; 
and  he  spread  forty  of  these  on  each  acre,  so  that 
this  urine  in  five  months  produced  a  compost  suf- 
ficient for  the  fertilization  of  seven  acres  of  land. 
He  states  farther,  that  he  had  tried  this  experi- 

♦  Vide  Complete  Farmer,  p.  176—177. 


ment  for  ten  years,  and  had  used  indiscriminately 
in  the  same  field  either  the  rotted  cow-dung  or  the 
saturated  earth  ;  and  in  all  stages  of  the  crop  he 
had  never  been  able  to  find  any  preceptible  differ- 
ence. But  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  he  found 
his  compost  lasted  in  its  effects  as  many  years  as 
his  best  manures ;  and  he  therefore  boldly  avers 
that  a  load  of  each  is  of  equivalent  value.  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  his  stables  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  liquid  dis- 
charges of  his  cattle  are  conducted,  together  with 
the  wash  of  the  barn-yard,  into  a  cistern,  pumped 
into  a  hogshead,  and  applied  in  a  liquid  state  to 
the  soil  which  it  is  wished  to  manure.  This  mode 
of  making  use  of  this  substance,  is  likewise  re- 
commended in  the  Code  of  Agriculture : — "  The 
advantages  of  irrigating  grass  lands  with  cow 
urine  almost  exceed  belief.  Mr.  Harley,  of  Glas- 
gow, (who  keeps  a  large  dairy  in  that  town,)  by 
usin^  cow  urine,  cuts  some  small  fields  of  grass 
six  times,  and  the  average  of  each  cutting  is  fif- 
teen inches  in  length.  There  are  disadvantages, 
however,  connected  with  this  mode  of  applying 
this  powerful  manure.  It  must  be  applied  sooo 
after  it  is  formed,  or  oftentimes  the  putrefactive 
process  will  commence  and  deprive  it  of  part  of 
Its  efficacy.  And,  as  urine  is  of  a  scorching  qua- 
lity, it  is  unsafe  to  apply  it  to  growing  crops  in 
great  heat  or  drought.  Hence  it  is  unadvisabie  to 
use  it  except  for  grass,  after  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  unless  diluted.  It  is  particularly  useful 
in  the  spring,  when  the  application  of  liquid  ma- 
nure gives  a  new  impetus  to  the  plant  and  makes 
its  growth  more  vigorous.  This  manure  forces 
newly  planted  cabbages  in  a  most  remarkable 


manner. 
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BEET  SUGAR   IN   EUROPE. 

As  a  source  of  wealth,  profit,  and  general  be- 
nefit to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  the 
cuhivation  of  the  sugar-beet,  eiiherfor  the  purpose 
of  making  sugar,  or  feeding  stock,  is  most  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  the  attention  of  every  agricul- 
turist and  philanthropist  in  the  country. 

When  in  the  sugar  districts  of  France,  a  few 
^ears  since,  the  writer  became  so  much  interested 
m  this  subject,  that  he  has  ever  since  watched  its 
progress,  not  only  in  that  country,  but  throughout 
Europe,  with  increasing  interest,  and  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  it,  long  ere  this,  introduced  into  this 
country.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  France,  four 
or  five  per  cent,  was  the  maximum  yield  of  sugar 
from  the  t)eet,  and  with  this  yield,  it  was  consider- 
ed nn  excellent  business.  Since  that  time,  so 
much  improvement  has  been  made  in  its  manu- 
facture, that  7  or  8  per  cent,  is  now  readily  obtained, 
and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  nine.  The  writer 
has  lately  been  shown  a  letter  from  M.  Crespel 
of  Arras,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
France,  which  states  that  at  one  of  bis  establish- 
ments, (and  he  is  interested  in  eight  or  nine,)  ho 
will  make  1000  hogsheads  of  sugar  the  present 
season,  and  this  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5  cents  per 
pound. 

David  Lee  Child,  Esq.  who  has  spent  eighteen 
months  among  the  sugar  manufactories  in  France, 
Belgium  and  Germany,  in  a  work  on  this  subject 
which  he  has  recently  published  in  Boston,  esti- 
mates the  quantity  of  beet-sugar  manufactured  in  - 
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Europe  in  1838,  at  150,000«000  of  lbs.;  and  it  is 
con6dentty  expected  that  the  crop  of  1839  will 
reach  200,000,000  of  lbs.,  or  two  hundred  thooeand 
hhds.  which  is  nearly  (bur  times  the  averaii^  crop 
of  Louisiana.  Indeed,  the  manufacture  ol  sugar 
from  the  beet  has  not  lor  a  long  time  been  consi- 
dered a  matter  of  speculation  or  experiment  in 
Europe,  but  a  subject  of  very  sure  and  profitable 
investment  of  capital.  The  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  the  beet  however,  is  but  a  small  portion  ot 
the  advantage  arising  from  its  culture.  As  winter 
food  for  stock,  particularly  milch  cows,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  most  profitable  crop  the  (armer 
can  raise;  and  its  meliorating  effects  upon  ttie 
soil,  and  the  increased  quantity  of  manure,  wher- 
ever the  beet  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe,  have, 
it  is  well  known,  more  than  doubled  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  in  many  cases,  more  than  trebled  the 
price  of  the  lands. — Jour.  Corn. 


TREATMENT  AND  FOOD  OF  YOUlfG  PIGS. 

From  the  American  Swine  Breeder. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work,  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  this  subject, — and  it  Is  certainly 
one  deserving  the  roost  careful  consideration, — 
care  and  attention  to  these  animals  at  this  ten- 
der age  is  of  iar  greater  importance  than  the 
practice  of  many  would  lead  us  to  suppose  and 
upon  their  treatment  during  the  few  first  weeks 
depends  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
can  be  subsequently  reared  and  fattened.  To 
wean  yoimg  pigs  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
may  lose  no  ftesh  during  the  process,  and  may 
remain  at  its  close  in  a  healthy  and  growing  con- 
dition is  an  undertaking  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty.  Their  food  should  in  general  be  given 
wwderattly  toorm,  and  milk  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  articles  which  can  be  offered  at  thii:  period. 
The  produce  of  the  dairy  should,  therefore,  be  used 
frequently  and  freely.  Many  judicious  farmers 
have  asserted,  as  the  result  of  experience  on  this 
subject,  that  cows  may  be  kept,  for  the  exclusive 
nourishment  oCyoung  pigs,  with  great  economy. 
That  this  will  be  the  case,  when  the  proceeds  of 
the  dairy  are  given,  no  one  who  has  tried  it  will 
dispute.  Se%'era!  instances  are  recorded  of  ho^ 
that  have  been  fattened  entirely  on  this  article  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment ;  and  the  result  has 
shown,  that  no  pork  is  superior  in  point  of  weight 
and  sutMtance.  Of  the  astonishing  rapidity  with 
wbk;h  animals  will  thrive  and  increase  while  using 
it,  we  have  ourselves  seen  abundant  proof,  in  the 
growth  of  an  improved  Berkshire  boar,  which  was 
weaned  under  the  direction  of  a  highly  intelligent 
agriculturist,  Solomon  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut, 
and  allerwardsfed  almost  entirely  on  this  article, 
and  which  attained,  at  the  age  of  three  months, 
the  great  weight  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

The  practice  of  mixing  milk  with  other  articles 
for  food  of  young  pigs,  is  highly  recommended  by 
many  farmers.  8ays  a  judicious  breeder,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Hon^H.  L.  Ellsworth,  "  From  actual 
experience,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and 
praotiaed  upon  it  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  of  having  as  many  spring  pigs  (that  come 
say  in  March)  as  I  have  cows  for  the  summer, 
aed  feeding  the  pigs  on  milk  or  whey,  mixed  with 
pfoveoder,  groundfroro  «:om,  rye,  oats,  barley,  or 
buckwheat,  and  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  pudding. 


in  which  way  the  pigs  will  eat  it  best.  If  they 
appear  to  t>e  clogged  with  one  kind  of  grain,  I  try 
another,  and  oHen  mix  different  kinds  together.'' 

The  author  of  the  'Practical  Elemen'ts  of  Agri« 
culture,'  suggests  that  pigs  should  be  weaned  at 
the  end  oft  he  first  six  or  eight  weeks  ;  and  be  fed 
three  times  daily  with  wheat  bran,  barley  dust,  or 
by  farinaceous  food  mixed  with  water  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  mother  milk,  and  with 
whey,  or  other  refuse  of  the  dairy  or  kitchen. 
Young  pigs,  he  remarks,  are  sometimes  disposed 
ol'  when  sucking  the  dam.  In  other  cases,  they 
are  sold  when  weaned,  to  persons  who  design  to 
feed  them,  and  in  other  cases  they  are  fed  by  the 
breeder  himseltl 

"  When  they  are  fattened  by  the  breeder,  two 
modes  of  feeding  may  be  adopted.  They  may 
either  be  suffered  to  go  at  large,  or  they  may  be 
kept  in  pens  and  houses ;  by  the  first  of  these 
methods  after  being  weaned  and  fed  for  a  period 
until  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  they 
are  turned  abroad  to  pick  up  what  they  can  in  the 
stmw  yard,  a  little  green  food,  as  tares  or  clover 
during  summer,  and  turnips  or  potatoes  during  the 
winter  being  supplied  to  them.  They  do  not,  un- 
der this  management,  receive  any  more  expensive 
(iseding  until  they  are  put  up  finally  to  be  fat- 
tened, when  they  are  confined  for  a  few  weeks 
and  fed  on  farinaceous  and  other  food.  The  nigs 
intended  for  this  species  of  management  should  be 
the  best  of  the  smaller  varieties,  and  they  may  be 
killed  for  domestic  use  or  disposed  of  when  seven  or 
eight  stones  weight.  All  the  accommodation  re- 
quired under  this  system  of  management,  is  a  few 
pens  with  sheds  :  first,  for  the  breeding  swine 
when  nursing  their  young,  and  second,  for  the 
pigs  which  are  in  the  course  of  being  fattened. 

In  all  cases  upon  a  farm,  a  certain  number  of 
pigs  may  be  kept  at  large  in  this  manner,  for  pick- 
ing up  the  waste  of  the  farm  yards.  But  the  re- 
gular course  of  management  and  that  best  adapted, 
where  the  feeding  of  the  animals  is  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale  is  where  separate  feeding-houses 
for  the  pigs  in  which  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
can  be  kept.* 

"Weanlings,"  remarks  Mowbray,  "should  have 
at  least  one  month  of  delicate  feeding,  warm  lodg- 
ing, and  care.  The  same  kind  of  food  should  be 
continued  to  them  three  times  a  da)*,  to  which 
they  were  at  first  accustomed  with  the  sow.  The 
jiirs(  food  should  consist  of  warm  and  nourishing 
wash,  whether  from  the  kitchen  or  dairy,  thickeneid 
with  fine  pollard  or  bariey  meal.  A  portion  of 
stroni;  beer  may  he  added  as  a  cordinl,  should  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary.  The  common 
wash,  pollard  or  meal  mixed  with  water,  if  scalded 
the  better.  The  same  diet  is  proper  for  the  pigs  to 
partake  of  whilst  sucking.  Very  young  pigs 
oufflit  not  to  be  left  abroad  in  continual  rains,  and 
will  always  pay  for  a  daily  moderate  feed  of  old 
beans  with  clover." 

"  Weanlings  are  fattened  for  delicate  pork  chiefly 
in  the  dairies^  where  they  are  made  ripe  in  a  lew 
weeks.  Generally  a  pig  of  five  or  six  months  old 
will  be  fattened  in  seven,  or  eight,  or  twelve  weeks, 
dependent  on  his  condition." 

An  English  writer  remarks,  "Swine  will  fatten 
much  faster  on  vxirtn  than  cold  food.  Corn  and 
cold  water  will  make  Ihcm  heahhy,  but  warm  l»c- 
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verage  is  considered  as  requisite  to  quick  growth. 
Some  English  farmers  turn  in  their  little  pigs  to 
the  fatting  sty.  While  the  fatting  hogs  are  taking 
their  repast  the  little  ones  wait  behind  them,  and 
as  soon  as  their  betters  are  served,  lick  out  the 
trough." 

<<  Besides  the  advantage  of  having  by  this  me- 
thod no  waste  or  foul  troughs,  there  is  another : 
the  large  pigs  rise  alertly  to  their  work  lest  the 
small  ones  should  forestall  them,  and  fill  themselves 
the  fuller,  knowing  they  have  it  not  again  to  go  to. 

<'  The  disadvantage  of  this  practice  is  that  the 
large  ones  are  apt  to  lord  it  too  much  over  the 
little  ones,  especially  in  a  confined  sty.  If,  how- 
ever, they  have  a  separate  apartment  assigned 
them,  with  an  entrance  too  small  for  the  latting 
swine  to  follow  them,  this  disadvantage  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  remedied.*' 

A  writer  in  Rees's  Encyclopedia,  while  writing 
in  regard  to  young  pigs  and  sows  with  pig,  holds 
the  following  language  :  <*The  sows  considerably 
advanced  in  pig,  and  thope  with  pig,  should  be 
fed  in  a  better  manner  than  the  store  piorp.  The 
former  should  be  supplied  with  good  wash  twice 
or  oftener  in  the  day,  and  have  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance of  cabbages,  potatoes,  carrots,  or  other  simi- 
lar vegetables,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, which  is  shown  by  the  gloss  of  their  coats. 
The  sows  with  pig,  should  be  kept  with  the  litter 
in  separate  sties,  and  be  still  better  fed  than  those 
in  pisr.  When  dairying  is  practised,  the  wash  of 
that  kind  which  has  been  preserved  for  the  purpose 
while  the  dairying  was  at  its  height,  in  brick  cis- 
terns constructed  for  receiving  from  the  dairy — 
roust  be  given  them,  with  food  of  the  root  kind, 
such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes,  and  cabbages, 
in  as  large  proportions  as  they  will  consume  them, 
in  order  that  the  pigs  may  be  properiy  supported 
and  kept  in  condition. 

But  when  the  business  of  dairying  is'not  carried 
on,  so  as  to  provide  wash  of  that  sort,  meal  of 
some  kind  or  other  must,  Mr.  Arthur  Young 
thinks,  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  making  of  wash, 
by  mixing  it  with  water  which,  in  the  summer 
season,  will  be  sufficient  for  their  support,  and  in 
winter  it  must  be  blended  with  the  different  sorts  of 
roots  prepared  by  boiling;  or  when  for  young  pigs 
with  oats  and  pea-soup.  With  this  soup  and 
dairy-wash,  when  proper  attention  is  bestowed, 
young  pigs  may,  he  conceives,  be  weaned  and 
reared  in  the  winter  season  even,  with  profit  and 
success.  The  pea  soup  is  an  admirable  article 
when  given  in  this  intention,  ft  is  prepared  by 
boiling  six  pecks  of  peas  in  about  sixty  gallons  of 
water,  till  they  are  well  broken  down  and  diffused 
in  the  fluid  ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  tub  or  cistern  for 
use. 

When  dry  food  is  given  in  combination  with 
this,  or  of  itself,  he  advises  oats,  as  being  much 
better  than  any  sort  of  grain  for  young  pigs,  barley 
not  answering  neariy  so  well  in  this  application. 
Oats  coarsely  ground  have  been  found  very  useful 
for  young  hoifs,  both  in  the  form  of  wash  with 
water,  and  when  made  of  a  somewhat  thicker 
consistence.  But  in  cases  where  the  sows  and 
pigs  can  be  supported  with  dairy  wash  and  roots, 
ns  above,  there  will  be  a  considerable  saving  made 
by  avoiding  the  use  of  the  expensive  articles  of 
barley  meal,  peas  or  bran,  and  pollard. 

Mr.  Djuhldfion  remarks  that  in  the  usual  mode 
the.  pigs  reared  by  the  larmer  arc  fed  for  some 


weeks,  af\er  they  are  weaned,  on  whey  or  butter 
milk  or  on  bran  or  bariey  meal  mixed  with  water. 
They  are  afterwards  maintained  on  other  food  as 
potatoes,  carrots,  the  refuse  o(  the  garden,  kitchen 
scullery,  &c.,  together  with  such  additions  as  they 
can  pick  up  in  the  farm  yard.  Sometimes  they  are 
sent  into  the  fields  at  the  close  of  harvest,  where 
they  make  a  comfortable  living  for  several  weeks 
on  the  gleanings  of  the  crops ;  or  at  other  times 
where  the  farms  are  situated  in  the  neighl>orhood 
of  woods  or  forests  they  are  sent  thither  to  pick  up 
the  beach  mast  or  acorns  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
And  that  when  they  are  arrived  at  a  proper  age 
for  fattening,  they  are  either  put  into  this  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose,  or  sold  to  distillers,  starchmakers, 
dairymen,  or  cottagers.  As  to  the  treatment  and 
feeding  ol'porkers  or  growing  stores^  considerable 
diversity  of  sentiment  prevails ;  some  contending 
that  they  should  be  constantly  confined  in  suitable 
pens  or  small  enclosures,  while  others  recommend 
their  ranging  more  at  large — where  the  ot>ject 
desired  is  merely  to  keep  these  animals  in  a  thriv- 
ing condition  till  the  season  of  fattening  arrives;  the 
latter  method  may  be  pursued  perhaps  with  some 
advantages.  Still  in  these  cases,  the  range  allowed 
should  not  be  too  extensive,  and  generally  confined 
to  yards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  barn,  or 
at  the  proper  season  to  pastures  well  set  in  clover. 


A   STATEMENT  OP  THE   CULTURE    AND    PRO- 
DUCT OP   SUGAR  BEET.  MABTOBL  WURTZEL, 
PIELD    CARROT    AND    SUGAR    PARSNIP     ON 
THE  PARM  OF  JAMES  GOWEN,  MOUNT  AIRY, 
IN   THE  SEASON   OF    1839. 

Sulmiitted  and  read  by  James  Gowen,  befbre  Uie  "Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,"  at  Uieir  stated  meedng, 
Wednesday,  Feb  5Ui. 

The  land  set  apart  for  these  roots  was  part  of 
an  old  apple  orchard,  and  is  a  light  sandy  soil, 
intermixed  with  mica,  or  isinglass,  and  from 
which  a  crop  of  corn  had  been  taken  the  previous 
year.  It  was  ploughed  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  say  19th  March,  and  befbre  ploughing 
was  limed  at  the  rate  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
It  was  permitted  to  rest  a  tew  weeks,  alter  which 
it  had  a  tolorable  dressing  of  well  rotted  stable  ma- 
nure immediately  ploughed  in.  Before  harrowing, 
it  was  treated  wiin  a  few  cart  loads,  say  about  150 
bushels,  good  street  dirt,  applied  lime  fashion  firom 
the  cart,  by  scattering  with  the  shovel — then  har- 
rowed. The  quantity  of  manure  in  all  was  not 
more  than  would  have  been  used  on  similar  soil  in 
same  condition  for  potatoes.  The  labor  up  to 
sowing  was  two  ploughings,  two  harrowings  and 
one  roiling,  the  last  operation  deemed  indispensa- 
ble in  such  soil,  and  to  render  the  drilling  more 
perfect. 

Half  an  acre  was  intended  for  mangel  wurtzel — 
half  an  acre  lor  sugar  beet — half  an  acre  for  field 
carrots,  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  sugar  parsnip  ; 
but  the  seed  for  mangel  wurtzel  falling  short,  and 
there  being  an  abundance  of  beet  seed  on  hand, 
the  latter  was  increased  to  more  than  half  an  acre, 
while  the  former  stood  less  by  as  much  as  the 
other  was  increased. 

The  drill  used  when  working  for  beet  and  roan- 
gel  wurtzel  was  provided  with  three  teeth,  set  two 
feet  six  inches  apart,  cutting  three  drills  of  two 
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and  a  half  fiset  apart  at  one  oporation.  For  carrot 
and  paraoip  ibur  teeth  were  furnished,  set  two 
leet  apart,  cutting  /bur  drills,  two  ieet  asunder,  at 
one  operation.  Seed  sown  continuously  in  the 
drill  by  hand,  in  quantity  for  all  about  three  times 
as  much  as  plants  would  be  required.  All  was 
eown  betwixt  the  16th  and  18th  of  April.  When 
well  up  and  properly  developed,  the  beet  aud 
mangel  wunzel  were  thinned  to  six  or  seven 
inches  apart,  the  carrots  to  three  or  four,  and  the 
parsnips  to  (bur  or  five  inches  apart. 

The  hoeing  was  perfbrined  by  a  cultivator  set 
with  duck  feet  or  scalpers ;  it  might  be  dragged  by 
a  stout  man,  but  in  the  present  case  a  light  short- 
tread  horse  was  used,  led  by  a  careful  man  while 
a  thorough  hand  held  or  conducted  the  scalper. 
The  holder,  or  ploughman,  should  be  of  quick  eye 
and  steady  hand,  to  be  prepared  for  the  slightest 
deviation  of  the  horse  which  mi^ht  bring  the  out- 
line scalpers  next  the  drill,  to  which  the  inclination 
(ended,  upon  the  plants,  which  would  prove  as 
fotal  to  them  as  to  the  weeds — the  scalpers  mak- 
ing clean  work  of  all  that  come  in  their  way.  fiy 
this  method  of  hoeinff,  and  of  keeping  the  ground 
clean  and  loose,  much  labor  and  time  were  saved, 
lor  in  two  hours  as  much  might  be  done  in  this 
way,  as  would  take  a  good  hand  to  perform  in  a 
week,  and  then  it  would  be  l>eiter  done  by  the 
•calper,  than  by  hand  hoeing.  An  hour  or  two 
by  the  scalper  at  proper  and  convenient  periods, 
with  now  and  ttien  a  ready  hand  weeding  when 
coarse  weeds  were  observable  among  the  plants 
were  all  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  at  this  im- 
portant stage  of  culture.  Taking  the  whole  labor 
fiofn  the  beginning  to  the  gathering  of  the  roots 
included,  it  would  not  be  greater  than  that  which 
is  usually  bestowed  on  a  well  worked  patch  of  com ; 
nor  can  the  manure  used,  be  estimated,  as  to 
qtiantity  and  value,  to  be  greater  than  would  be 
raquired  for  potatoes  cultivated  in  the  common  and 
ysual  way  on  a  patch  of  ground  in  similar  condition. 

Product. 

Sogvben,  lew  thtn  three -rounbs  of  an  acre,  having^'in  the 
patch  ten  large  <4d  apple  trees,  produced  640  bushels  clean  and 
dose  to|H>e4  roots ;  a  bushel  (as  ordina< 
riljr  filled  in  manner  as  the  640)  weighed     7V»n«.  cvt.  or*.  Um. 
64  lbs 18     S    ^     34 

Mangel  wottsel,  less  than  three-eightlM 
of  anaere,  having  six  ^»pletrees  in  the 
patch,  390  bushels.  9     3     3      13 

Field  carrot,  half  an  acre,  having  nine  ap- 
ple trees  in  the  patch,  360  bushels,  7      8     8      8 

Bo§u  parsnip,  one-fourUi  of  an  acre,  having 
seren  apple  trees  in  the  patch,  130  bushels  3     8     3      8 


Total 


SB     4     3    34 


In  less  than  two  acres. — Would  not  be  over  one 
and  three-fburths  of  an  acre,  deducting  space  of 
trees.  If  allowance  be  made  for  trees  and  their 
shade,  the  above  result  must  prove  very  encou- 
raging to  those  who  intend  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  culture  of  green  crops. 


OBPTH  OF  PLOUGUIRG. 

From  theLibraiy  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  proper  depth  of  ploughing  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soils ;  but  although 
every  intelligent  husbandman  must  be  aware  of 
the  superiority  of  those  of  a  deep  staple  over  those 
which  are  shallow,  yet,  in  discussing  the  propriety 
of  the  extent  to  which  th^  operation  may  be  safely 
WoL.  VIII-18 


carried,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  effects  of  ploughing 
deeply  into  land,  the  vegetative  stratum  of  which 
is  of  nearly  equal  fertility  throughout,  and  that  ot' 
augmenting  a  shallow  surface  of  fertile  soil  by 
mixing  it  up  with  a  subsoil  of  inferior  quality. 

The  depth  to  which  the  roots  of  plants  penetrate 
into  the  earth  in  search  of  sustenance,  varies  as 
much,  according  to  the  properties  of^  the  soil,  as 
does  the  nature  of  the  plants  themselves.  There 
are  many,  the  roots  of  which  are  found  at  fifleen  to 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  feet  under  ground— sainfoin 
and  lucerne,  fbr  instance;  even  red  clover  will 
strike  down  to  nearly  three  feet,  if  the  soil  be  a  fer- 
tile loam ;  and  some  of  our  commonest  vegetables, 
if  it  be  friable  or  sandy,  push  their  tap-roots  to  about 
the  same  depth,  fiut  as  the  land  is  chiefly  des- 
tined fbr  the  production  of  grain,  its  value  is  rather 
to  be  considered  according  to  its  capability  fbr  the 
growth  of  com  than  fbr  that  of  any  particular  spe- 
cies of  green  crop. 

It  may  be  observed  by  the  mere  naked  eye,  that 
if  the  land  be  of  a  free  nature,  the  roots  of  wheat 
will  penetrate  as  far  as  eight  inches  into  the  earth  ; 
and  when  sown  on  the  crowns  of  ridges,  they  have 
been  found  in  rich  soils  at  the  depth  of  twelve ; 
though  that  probably  arose  from  the  greater  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere,  fbr  they  do  not  reach  to  the 
same  depth  on  level  ground.  The  seed  is  usually 
sown  at  about  two  inches  deep ;  consequently,  the 
roots  may  be  ten  inches  long.  We  may,  therefbre, 
assume  the  depth  of  twelve  inches  as  the  utmost 
vefj^etaiive  limit  of  com  land. 

If  the  plants  lie  close  toother,  they  are  disposed 
to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  earth  than  when 
they  are  wide  apart ;  fbr  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  roots  of  com  avoid  each  other,  and  push  their 
strongest  shoots  into  those  spots  where  they  have 
most  room  to  spread  ;  but  if  the  seed  be  thickly 
sown,  they  are  then  forced  to  strike  their  roots  per- 
pendicularly, instead  of  laterally,  into  the  ground. 
Still,  however,  this  must  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  land ;  for  if  the  subsoil  be  sterile  or  tena- 
cious, the  roots  then  either  meeting  opposition,  or 
not  finding  nourishment,  must  again  seex  the  upper 
stratum.  There,  they  become  matted  together, 
and,  each  contending  for  the  share  of  nutriment 
of  which  it  has  been  deprived,  the  weakest  are 
oAen  seen  to  perish;  which  in  a  ^reat  measure 
accounts  fbr  that  partial  failure  which  frequently 
attends  corn  crops  at  the  very  height  of  the  season. 
Provided  the  soil  be  open  and  tolerably  fertile,  the 
nearer  its  depth  approaches  to  that  which  we  have 
stated  t9  be  its  vegetative  limit,  the  great  number 
of  plants  may  it  therelbre  be  supposed  capable  of 
furnishing  with  support;*  and,  if  attentively  ob- 
served, a  material  difference  will  be  found  between 


*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bedford  Report,  in  which  it  is  stated  **  that  a  road  hav- 
ing been  made  across  the  ends  of  some  ridged  lands  in 
the  parish  of  Ridgemount,  the  cultivated  soil  of  the 
ridges  was  cast  into  the  hollows.  The  field  was  after- 
wards sown  with  barley,  and  the  scattered  corns  which 
erew  where  the  soil  was  accumulated  in  the  ancient 
furrows  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  field.  The  produce  of  the  barley  crop  was  little 
more  than  three  quarters  per-acre,  while  that  which 
grew  on  the  same  poor  sod,  accumulated,  perhaps,  a 
foot  deep,  was  remarkably  luxuriant,  many  or  the  corns 
producing  from  ten  to  twenty  stalks,  and  the  ears  lai^e 
m  proportion."  An  effect  which  the  reporter  ascribes 
to  no  other  cause  than  ike  depOt  of  ike  toil. — p.  277. 
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the  DUtritive  properties  of  land  of  a  deep  staple, 
and  that  which  is  more  shallow,  although  the 
quality  of  both,  when  tried  in  equal  quantities, 
may  be  the  same.*  When  deep,  it  also  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  sufl'ering  less  either  by  ex- 
treme heat  or  by  wet,  than  when  thin  ;  and  the 
corn  being  supported  by  a  greater  depth  of  root, 
which  probably  affords  proportionate  strength  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  maintains  its  freshness 
with  greater  vigor  in  times  of  drought,  and  is  less 
subject  to  be  laid  by  storms  of  wind  or  rain.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  depth  of  soil  is 
equally  advantageous  to  every  crop,  the  roots  of 
which  go  deeper  into  the  soil  than  those  of  corn, 
though  its  progressive  increase  in  value  is  not  so 
great  as  that  which  lies  nearer  to  the  surface. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  properties  of  a  deep 
soil  in  a  perfect  state,  it  is,  however,  expedient  to 
plough  it  from  time  to  time  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
vegetative  stratum ;  so  that,  being  completely 
worked  by  frequent  turnings,  it  may  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  if 
that  be  not  done,  or  only  superficially  performed, 
the  ground  will,  by  slow  degrees,  become  gradually 
impoverished ;  for,  besides  being  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  exposure  to  the  air,  a  crust  of  hardrand 
almost  impenetrable  matter  will,  in  some  soils,  be 
formed  immediately  below  that  portion  upon  which 
the  plouffh  was  usually  made  to  net,  thus  consti- 
tuting a  barrier  between  the  upper  surface  and  the 
subsoil,  which  is  well  known  to  farmers  under  the 
appellation  of  the  moor-band,  or  pan.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation,  even 
on  heavy  land,  more  than,  perhaps,  once  in  six  or 
■even  years,  especially  if  the  intermediate  plough- 
ings  under  the  common  course  of  cultivation  be 
made  at  various  depths ;  for  nothing  tends  more 
to  the  formation  of  the  pan  than  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  the  process  at  the  same  depth.  Thus  it 
will  not  escape  observation,  that  one  great  advan- 
tage of  the  alternate  system  of  husbandry  arises 
from  the  distinct  nature  of  the  different  roots  which 
are  cultivated,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
ploughing  at  various  depths,  so  as  to  afford  them 
room  to  seek  for  sustenance.  On  tenacious  clays, 
which,  being  confined  to  the  growth  of  grain,  are 
usually  ploughed  to  the  same  depth,  it  also  forms 
a  strong  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  summer 
fallow. 

The  maintenance  of  the  properties  of  the  soil 
in  its  original  state  is,  however,  a  very  different 
mode  of  procedure  from  that  required  by  an  endea- 

*  Von  Thaer  calculates  this  difference  in  proportion- 
ate degrees  in  land  which  contains  a  vegetahve  stratum 
of  soil  of  four,  six,  eight,  and  twelve  inches  in  depth  ; 
provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  all  of  equal  quality.  If, 
therefore,  each  seed  were  to  produce  a  plant,  it  would 
follow  that  ground  which  contains  eight  inches  depth 
of  fertile  mould,  might  be  sown  with  double  the  quan- 
tity of  that  which  consists  of  only  four  inches.  He, 
however,  admits  that  this  principle  cannot  be  carried  to 
that  extent,  because  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  must 
ever  afford  such  a  superiority  to  the  surface,  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  mould,  if  divided  into  two  square  feet,  will 
always  produce  a  greater  number  of  plants  than  if  the 
seed  were  sown  upon  one  foot  superficial ;  but  he  as- 
sumes the  value  of  the  land  to  be  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  8  per  cent,  for  every  inch  of  mould  be- 
yond the  depth  of  six  to  ten  inches,  and  to  be  diminished 
m^  the  same  proportion,  fh>m  six  to  three  inches  in 
soils  of  a  thinner  staple. — Prvncipee  Rauonnis  d^Jigri- 
mO^e,  vol.  ill.,  p.  188.  s.  786. 


vor  \o  restore  it  to  perfection ;  for  there  is  mucfi 
land  of  a  deep  and  naturally  mellow  staple,  the 
lower  strata  of  which  have  been  rendered  sterile  by 
shallow  ploughing,  and  can  only  be  progressively 
renovated  by  gradual  degrees  ;  or,  according  to  the 
practice  of  those  farmers  who  "  like  to  go  deep 
enough  to  chip  up  the  dead  soil,  now  and  then,  and 
show  it  a  little  upon  the  surface  aller  all  is  fin- 
ished."* Many  instances  have,  indeed,  been  re- 
corded in  which  the  subsoil,  wlien  brought  to  the 
surface  and  exposed  for  some  time,  has  proved 
extremely  fertile  ;  but  in  all  those  cases,  the  earth, 
when  chemically  analyzed,  has  been  found  to 
contain  a  considierable  portion  of  carbon,  and  un- 
less afterwards  sustained  by  proportionate  quan- 
tities of  manure,  its  good  qualities  have  been 
speedily  exhausted.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  deem- 
ed generally  expedient  to  bring  up  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  at  the  most  two  inches  of  the  virgin  earth, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  naturally  of  the  best  avcr- 
afire  quality.  The  operation  should  be  performed 
before  the  winter,  and  the  soil  should  be  incorpor- 
ated by  the  means  of  a  summer  fallow ;  observinj^ 
however,  that  its  main  object  being  to  expose  this 
fresh  substance  to  the  atmosphere,  it  should  be  fell 
as  long  as  possible  on  the  surface.  The  manure 
should  be  also  applied  at  the  same  time,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  should  be 
spread  uniformly  over  this  layer  of  new  earth, 
which  thus  imbibes  its  juices  durine:  the  whole  of 
the  wet  season,  and,  notwithstanding  aH  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  the  eva- 
poration of  dung,t  never  fails  to  produce  a  striking 
effect  on  its  amelioration.  In  this,  manner,  Mr. 
Thaer  assures  us  that  he  has  successively,  during 
a  series  of  years,  effected  the  gradual  and  complete 
mixture  of  different  layers  of  soil  in  one  season  ; 
that  he  has  thereby  not  only  augmented  the  vege- 
tative stratum  of  his  soil,  but  has  experienced  a 
very  sensible  improvement  in  his  crops  ;  and  that, 
after  the  close  of  a  rotation,  he  ha9  repeated  the 
experiment  with  equal  success^  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  many  farmers  who  have  followed  the 
same  plan,  have  nniformly  found  it  attended  wit5 
similar  results ;  though  others,  who  have  not  taken 
the  precaution  of  ^ing  leisurely  to  work,  or  who 
have  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  subsoil,  have,  in  some  instances,  done  consi- 
derable injury  to  their  land.} 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  deep  soils  naturally 
of  an  equal  quality  throughout,  but  which,  con^ 
sisting  of  tenacious  clay,  or  tiH^W  of  various  kinds, 
would,  if  brought  up  to  the  surface,  impoverish  the 

•  Survey  of  Essex,  vol.  i.,  p.  198. 

fOn  the  subject  of  evaporation,  see  vol.  i.,  chap,  x., 
pp.  239  and  248.  It  the  land  lies  upon  such  a  slope 
as  may  cause  the  dung  to  be  swept  off  by  the  rains, 
then  it  should,  however,  be  buried  by  a  very  slight 
ploughing. 

X  bee  the  Reports  of  Essex,  vol.  i.,  p.  197  ;  Bedford 
p.  276 ;  Bucks,  p.  128 ;  Stevenson's  Surrey,  pp.  148 
and  176 ;  Malcolm's  Surrey,  vol.  i.,  p.  268 ;  Kent's 
Norfolk,  p.  87;  Gen.  Rep.  of  Scotland,  vbl.i.,  pp.  847 
and  419 ;  and  Loch's  Improvements  on  the  estates  of 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

II  In  Scotland,  **ttW*  is  understood  to  imply,  as  a 
subsoil,  a  mixture  of  claj  with  sand  and  gravel,  devoid 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  imnervious  to  water.  In  Ireland, 
this  description  of  soil  is  called  **Lacklea^h"  and  the  pan 
which  it  forms  is  there  broken  up  with  a  plough  of 
immense  weight  and  strength,  called  a  'Hniner,'*  which 
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l^round,  and  brin^  in  (heir  train  a  long  list  of  nox- 
ious wcteds,  were  they  not  corrected  by  the  process 
of  perhaps  more  than  one  so  miner  fallov^,  together 
with  an  application  of  both  lime  and  dung ;  and  it 
is  also  true,  that  even  if  these  substances  can  be 
readily  obtained,  yet  the  expense,  even  ifrepaid  by 
the  land,  may  not  suit  the  farmer's  pocket.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  indeed,  large  operations  of 
that  nature,  which  are  intended  to  effect  a  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  soil,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered a  coming  within  the  scope  of  common  farm- 
ing and  can  only  be  undertaken  by  the  owner  of 
the  land,  or  on  terms  which  will  secure  the  tenant 
in  the  return  of  his  outlay ;  for  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  in  no  case  can  it  be  effected  with- 
out either  the  assistance  of  extraneous  manure,  or 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  usual  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and 
might,  therelbre,  probably  be  more  advantageously 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  soil  already  under 
tillage. 

Neither  BhouUipoorsoih  be  ploughed  deep ;  (or 
the  vegetative  mould  with  which  the  surface  of 
laud  of  that  description  is  covered,  having  been 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  scanty  herbage 
which  grew  upon  it  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  is 
proportionably  thin,  aiKi  the  subsoil  on  which  it 
reposes  consisting  generally  of  sterile  materials,  it 
will  be  found  bad  policy  to  mix  them  with  the  up- 
per stratum,  which,  though  perhaps  not  very  pro- 
ductive, yet  requires  the  whole  power  of  the  small 
portion  of  manure  which  it  furnishes  to  preserve 
it  in  tolerable  condition.*  This,  more  especially, 
if  it  be  intended  to  return  the  land  to  grass ;  for  the 
sward  seldom  penetrates  farther  than  about  two 
inches  into  the  ground,  and  its  value,  therefore, 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  fecundity  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  rests.  Thus  the  generality  of  those 
(armers  who  are  situated  upon  wolds  and  downs, 
carefully  avoid  ploughing  below  the  top-soil ;  for 
when  there  is  a  vein  of  rubbly  chalk,  or  of  small 
broken  flints,  immediately  under  the  topsoil,  they 
look  upon  it  as  "the  dross  of  the  land,"  and  that, 
if  ploughed  up,  it  is  quite  poison  to  the  field.f 

Iftki  land  be  of  a  sandy  nature  the  ploughing 
of  which  has  been  always  carried  to  one  depth, 
and  that  a  pan  has  thus  been  formed  underneath, 
in  that  case,  also,  it  is  judicious  to  break  it  up ; 
ibr,  independently  of  the  labor  of  the  operation, 
the  surface  may  have  been  much  ameliorated  by 

good  culture,  and  the  hard  crust  which  lies  at  the 
ottom  both  secures  the  manure  from  being  car- 
ried down  below  that  part  which  is  actually  tilled, 
and  also  prevents  the  escape  of  humidity  from  the 
upper  stratum.  Another  layer  of  sand,  indeed, 
not  unfrequently  exists  under  the  pan ;  for  that 

acts  without  a  mould-board,  and  is  followed  in  the  fur- 
row by  another  plough  of  the  common  power.  See  vol. 
i.,  chap,  xxiz.,  p.  466. 

*  •'The  Norfolk  farmers,  generally  possessiag  a  thiu 
light  soil,  with  a  poor  and  barren  subsoil,  prefer  shallow 
ptoogfaiBg  at  all  times,  and  ar^e  that  it  is  easier  to 
lEeep  a  small  qaanti^  of  soil  m  good  4ieart  than  a 
greater  quantity,  which  would  be  formed  by  deep 
ploughing." — Dumfries  Rep.,  Jpp.  p.  678. 

t  *'MaDy  iostances  are  shown  where  land  of  this 
land,  ploughed  too  deep  upwazds  of  twenty  years  ago, 
has  not  yet  recovered  its  former  goodness ;  and,  to  keep 
the  top-soil  as  deep  as  possible,  the  best  farmers  will 
not  permit  the  surface  flints  to  be  picked  off  for  the 
ftiads,  lest  it  should  make  the  land  both  lighter  and 
thinner.*'— i)avtt's  Survey  of  WOUkire,  p.  62. 


species  of  crust  is  oAen  found  where  land  has  been 
much  marled ;  but  although  it  mi^ht  be  desirable 
to  have  it  at  a  greater  depth,  yet  its  removal  is  a 
work  of  extreme  difHcuity,  and,  on  such  soils,  will 
rarely  repay  the  expense.  On  sand  veins  where 
there  is  a  great  depth  of  soil,  and  in  which  no  ob- 
struction of  this  kind  is  found,  it  is  however  not 
unusual  to  plough  very  deep,  and  to  have  a  second 
plough  following  in  the  furrow  of  the  first,  so  as  to 
throw  up  new  soil,  and  to  bury  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  exhausted :  as  is  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  Devonshire. 

In  fine,  it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  inexpe- 
dient to  add  to  the  stratum  already  under  tillage  by 
any  other  means  than  those  which  little  bv  little 
may  gradually  tend  to  increase  the  depth  of^ vege- 
tative mould  by  the  mixture  of  small  quantities  of 
the  virgin  earth  of  the  subsoil  with  the  surface ; 
but  if  a  more  extensive  operation  be  comtem  plated, 
then  the  following  questions  may  be  not  unaptly 
put  before  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

1st,  What  return  may  be  expected  from  land, 
the  subsoil  of  which  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
the  plough  1 

2ndly,  What  change  will  be  occasioned,  either 
by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  tenacity,  or  of 
the  friability  of  the  land,  by  the  admixture  of  the 
subsoil  with  the  surface? 

3rdly,  What  quantity  of  manure  will  be  required 
beyond  that  already  disposable  upon  the  farmi 

And  4thiy,  What  will  be  the  entire  cost? 

To  solve  which,  the  earth  should  either  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  chemical  analysis,  or  its  qualities  ascer- 
tained by  spreading  some  of  it,  to  a  certain  depth, 
in  a  garden,  and  sowing  seeds  upon  it.  The  pro- 
bable improvement  inHhe  soil  may  thus  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  supposed  increase  in  the  future 
crops,  when  compared  with  the  expenditurCi  will 
determine  the  propriety  of  the  experiment. 

We  have  not  hitherto  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  the  actual  depth  to  which  ploughing  is  commonly 
carried^  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  much  regarding 
it ;  for  it  of  course  depends  more  upon  the  state  of 
the  land  and  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  than  up- 
on any  general  rule.  The  usual  operation  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  from  four  to  five,  and'  rarely  ex- 
ceeds seven  inches;  though,  in  the  hundreds  of 
Essex,  and  some  other  districts  where  the  soil  is 
rich  and  deep,  it  is  sometimes  carried  as  far  as 
nine.  An  opinion  is  indeed  entertained  that,  if 
carried  deeper,  more  manure  is  necessary  to  ensure 
a  crop ;  audit  will  be  readily  admitted  that,  were 
this  idea  well  founded,  it  would  form  a  strong 
argument  m  favor  of  moderate  depths.  It  is, 
however,  only  justly  applicable  to  land  of  which 
the  subsoil  is  inferior  to  the  surface  ;  for  when  this 
is  of  the  same  quality  with  the  cultivated  part,  not 
only  can  no  injury  arise  from  gradually  incorporat- 
ing it  with  the  tilth,  but  t>enefit  will  be  derived  by 
all  plants  which  penetrate  far  into  the  ground,  as 
they  naturallv  absorb  their  nutriment  t)oth  from 
the  soil  and  the  manure  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  when  ground  is 
suddenly  ploughe«l  to  an  unusual  depth,  it  increases 
the  difficulty  of  destroying  weeds.  This  is  parti- 
cularly ot)servable  in  thin  stapled  clays,  on  which 
they  spring  up  as  if  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  it  is 
therefore  obvious  that  no  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  ploughing  such  land  deeper  than  common, 
unless  it  lie  done  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
pointed  out. 
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OtI  THB    N1BCIM8ITY   FOR    PROPER  IITflTRUC- 
TION  IN  THB  ART  OF   REELING  SILK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fvmera'  Regiiter. 

Philadelpbia,  Feb.  26*^  1840. 
Dear  Sir— I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you 
for  the  valuable  present  you  have  been  pleased  to 
make  to  me  of  a  series  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
for  1839,  and  January  No.  of  the  present  year :  I 
beg  you  will  accept  for  it  my  grateful  thanks.  Al- 
though I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  agriculturist,  yet 
I  have  always  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  cotisidering  it  as  the  nurse  of 
mankind,  of  which  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  but  the  handmaids. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  pay  considerable 
attention  to  the  culture  of  silk,  an  article  to  which 
this  country  will  one  day  be  indebted  for  immense 
riches.  The  great  question  at  present  is,  how  to 
make  it  profitable'?  I  observe  in  the  last  number, 
lor  January,  that  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  a  great 
quantity  of  cocoons  will  be  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it  when  we  consider  the  large  bounties  given  by 
some  of  the  states  for  their  production.  But,  it  is 
asked,  what  shall  we  do  with  themi  To  this 
question  your  correspondent  answers,  bj'  recoin- 
mending  to  the  farmers  to  reel  their  silk  from  their 
cocoons  ;  but  he  does  not  say  how  that  reeled  silk 
is  to  be  employed.  I  presume  that  he  believes 
that  it  will  be  immediately  manufactured.  Your 
correspondent  is  very  sanguine  on  the  subject ;  he 
says  that  he  has  seen  silk  reeled  by  an  A  merican 
farmer  who  had  never  been  taught  the  art,  which 
was  mistaken  by  a  connoisseur  for  Italian  silk.  I 
should  be  very  happy  if  this  should  prove  to  be 
the  case ;  i  have,  however,  strong  doubts  upon  the 
subject.  I  believe  the  art  of  reeling  silk  from  the 
cocoons  requires  teaching  and  experience,  and  that 
it  is  not  to  be  learned  by  intuition.  Whether  1  am 
right  or  wron^,  this  is  an  important  question, 
which  has  produced  in  this  country  many  different 
opinions,  and  which  ought  at  last  to  be  set  at  rest. 
I' am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  as  a  first  op- 
portunity now  offers  to  decide  it  definitively. 

In  our  large  cities,  and  in  several  country 
places,  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  inclusive,  there 
are  manufactories  of  sewinj:  silk,  with  competent 
machineries,  directed  by  sjcilful  throwsters,  chiefly 
emigrants  fVom  England.  These  factories,  going 
on  under  the  protection  of  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
on  foreign  sewing  silk,  are  in  great  want  of  the 
raw  materia],  and  are  obliged  to  import  it  in  large 
quantities  from  China  and  Bengal.  This  foreign 
article,  which  is  by  no  means  of  the  first  quality, 
sells  in  our  market  for  $5  a  pound.  Now,  sir,  it  is 
very  plain  that  there  will  be  no  market  this  year 
fbr  the  purchase  of  cocoons,  as  there  Is  no  filature 
establisned  any  where  that  1  know  of ;  but  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  markets  for  the  purchase 
of  reeled  or  raw  silk ;  and  if  that  reeled  by  our 
farmers  is  equal  to  the  Italian,  it  will  readify  sell 
for  97  a  pound,  which  is  the  price  of  Italian  raw 
silk  in  England ;  and  if  inferior,  it  will  at  least 
produce  the  same  price  with  China  silk,  which  is 
85.  There  cannot  be  a  fairer  opportunity  to  test 
this  long  controverted  question,  and  ascertain  the 
real  value  of  American  raw  silk.  It  is  only  by 
such  facts  that  the  correctness  of  the  discordant 
opinions  can  be  finally  decided  upon. 

I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  employing  another 


hand  to  write  this  letter ;  the  weakness  of  my  sight 
obliges  me  to  have  recourse  to  this  method.  Again 
accept  my  thanks  for  your  very  valuable  presenty 
and  believe  me  to  be,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir, 
your  most  ob't  servant, 

Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau. 

[In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  venerable 
writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  has  been  placed  by 
age  and  infirmity,  its  dictation  was  a  task  which 
we  did  not  expect  from,  nor  desire  to  have  imposed 
upon  him.  Being  so  freely  performed,  however, 
it  is  so  much  the  more  gratifying,  and  valued,  as 
a  testimonial  of  the  writer's  kind  approval  of  our 
labors,  and  of  his  still  unwearied  zeal  for  the  esfa- 
blishment  of  the  public  benefit  by  silk-culture, 
which  is  the  subject  of  his  remarks,  and  to  pro- 
mote which,  he  has  been  one  of  the  eariiest,  most 
zealous,  and  certainly  among  the  most  disinterest- 
ed of  laborers. 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  maintains,  as  heretofore,  the 
difficulty  of  the  art  of  reeling  silk,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  its  being  regulariy  taught.  In  this  he  is 
opposed  by  the  much  more  general  belief  of  the 
great  facility  with  which  the  art  may  be  acquired. 
Being  totally  without  practical  knowledge  on  this 
controverted  point,  we  ofier  no  opinion  of  our  own, 
but  wish  to  present  fairly  the  opposite  opinions  of 
others.  But  whether  the  difficulty  may  be  too 
much  magnified  by  the  one  opinion,  or  too  much 
underrated  by  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  immense  advantage  of  a  skilful  and  expe-^ 
rienced  reelcr  commencing  the  operation  in  a  re- 
gion where  silk-culiure  is  but  just  begun.  Many 
places  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  will  this 
year  offisr  profitable  and  sufficient  business  for  a 
single  capable  reeler,  though  it  might  not  be  safe 
to  establish  a  regular  and  extensive  filature  m  ad- 
vance of  the  large  and  regular  business  of  feeding 
worms,  which  we  trust  will  proceed  with  regular 
increase  fVom  the  triafs  of  this  year,  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  yirginia,  Hich mond,  Norfolk,  Peters- 
burg, and  Fredericksburg,  good  reelers  would  this 
year  find  extensive  enrployment  in  the  crops  of  eo- 
coons  that  will  be  made  tn  the  environs,  and  would 
make  fbr  themselves  good  profits,  both  by  their  work 
and  by  instructions  of  others,  as  well  as  render 
n^ost  important  public  service.  For  the  latter  ob- 
ject, as  well  as  for  individual  benefit,  in  the  in« 
struetion  afibrded,  JNich  eonsklerable  fieeder  of 
silk-worms  in  the  vicinity  might  well  afford  to  pay 
his  share  of  a  large  pecuniary  premium  to  induce 
the  establishment  of  a  reeler,  in  addition  to  the 
payments  for  particular  services  rendered.  This 
ought  to  be  an  object  especially  attended  to  by 
societies  formed  fbr  aiding  the  promotion  of  silk- 
culture.-rEp.  P.  JR.] 
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AKVrCH    or    THU    CACSBS   OF    THU    PRBHIBHT 
IriNARCIAL  PaOSTBATION  OF  THIS  OOUHTRY. 

"  Ai^ifi :  M  it  not  eqaally  clear  that  it  was  the 
magnitude  of  the  Burplus  [revenue,]  and  not  the 
removal  [ofthe  depo(»ltes]  ofitself;  that  caused  the 
afVsr  derangement  and  disorder?    ir  the  surplus 
ha«l  beeh  bat  two  or  three  millions,  the  ordinary 
sum  in  deposite,  it  would  have  been  of  little  impor- 
tance where  it  wae  Itepl ;  whether  in  the  vaults  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  those  of  the 
■tatea ;  but  involving,  as  it  did,  fif\y  millions  and 
more,  it  became  a  question  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance.   I  again  ask,  to  what  is  this  great  surplus 
to  be  attributed,  but  to  the  same  cause  1     Yes, 
sir,  the  tariff  of  1828  caused  the  surplus,  and  the 
aurplus  the  removal  and  all  the  aller  disasters  in 
the  currency,  aggravated,  it  is  true,  by  being 
deposited  in  the  state  banks;  but  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  disaster  would  have  been  much 
leas,  had  they  not  been  removed.    Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  it  is  not  material,  as  I  have  shown, 
that  surplus  itself  was  the  motive  for  the  remo- 
yal.     We  all  remember  what  occurred  after  the 
removal.    The  surplus  poured  into  the  treasury 
by  millions,  in  the  form  of  bank  notes.    The 
withdrawal  from  circulation,  and  locking  up  in 
the  vaults  of  the  deposite  banks,  so  large  an 
amount,  created  an  immense  vacuum,  to  be  re- 
plenished by  repeating  the  issues  which  gave  to 
the  banks  the  means  of  unbounded  accommoda- 
tions.   Speculation  now  commenced  on  a  gigantic 
scale ;  prices  rose  rapidly,  and  one  party,  to  make 
the  removal  acceptable  to  the  people,  urged  the 
oew  itepositories  to  discount  freely,  while  the  other 
side  produced  the  same  effect,  by  censuring  them 
for  not  affording  as  extensive  accommodations  as 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  have  done, 
had  the  revenue  been  lefl  with  it.    Madness  ruled 
Ihe  hour.    The  whde  community  was  intoxicated 
with  imaginary  prospect^  of  realizing  immense 
Ibttunee.    With  the  increased  rise  of  prices  began 
the  gigantic  speculations  in  the  public  domain,  the 
price  of  whieh,  beii^  fixed  by  law,  could  not  par- 
take of  the  ^^eral  rise.    To  enlarge  the  room  (or 
their  operations,  I  *know  not  how  many  millions, 
(flftv,  I  would  suppose,  at  least,  ofthe  public  reve- 
nue) was  sunk  in  purchasing  Indian  lands,  at  their 
fee   simple   price  nearly,    and    removing  tribe 
aAer  tribe  to  the  West,  at  enormous  cost;  thus 
flubfeeting  millions  on  milliohs  of  the  choicest 
pubKc  lands  to  be  seized  on  by  the  keen  and 
greedy  apecolator.    The  tide  now  swelled  with 
mesiitityte  ^rce.    From  the  banks  the  depositee 
passed  by  discounts  into  the  hands  of  the  land 
speculators ;  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers, and  thence  to  the  banks ;  and  agnin  and 
again  repeating  the  same  circle,  and,  at  evei^y 
revolution,  pasmng  millions  of  acres  of  the  public 
dbmain  from  the  people  into  the  hands  of  specula- 
tors, far  worthless  rags.    Had  this  state  of  things 
coathioed  moch  longer,  every  acre  of  thd  public 
lands,  worth  possessing,  would  have  passed  from 
Ihe  government.    At  this  stage  the  alarm  took 
place.    The  revenue  was  attempted  to  be  squan- 
dered bv  the  witdeast  extravagance;  resolutions 
passed  this  body,  calling  on  the  departments  to 
know  how  moch  they  could  spend,  and  much  re- 
sentment was  felt  because  they  could  not  spend 
liist  enough.    The  deposite  act  was  passed,  and 
the  treasury  circular  issued ;  but,  as  far  as  the 


currency  was  concerned,  in  vain.  The  expkwion 
iol lowed,  and  the  banks  leil  in  convulsions,  to  be 
resuscitated  for  a  moment,  but  to  fall  again  from  a 
more  deadly  stroke,  under  which  they  now  lie  pros- 
irate."-*-/>e5a<e  tn  Congress, 


MALARIA  AND  MILLPOVDS* 

To  the  Editor  ofthe  Pannera'  Regiiter. 

Washington  ChutUy,  N.  C,  Jan.  6,  1840. 
The  <  Essay  on  Malaria'  I  read  when  it  first 
made  its  appearance,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Register,  with  great  interest.  1  thought  t  knew 
every  word  of  it  to  be  true,  flom  long  observation 
and  suffering  from  the  ignorance  of  those  fetiB  in 
eariy  time.  But  fb**  mora  than  twenty-five  years 
1  have  been  fully  convinced  of  the  great  cause  of 
most  of  OUT  sickness  in  this  country — stagnant 
water,  and  mud  exposed  to  a  hot  fbll  sdn ;  and 
have  spared  no  labor  and  cost  in  my  power  to 
avoid  them.    One  of  the  strong  reasons  for  moving 

my  house  at ,  firom  my  father's  location,  was 

to  get  it  farther  from  the river  swamp,  and 

though  it  was  but  two  hundred  and  filly  yards, 
1  have  no  doubt  of  having  long  since  been  remu^ 
nerated'  for  the  cost  in  the  health  of  my  people, 
though  it  has  been  but  six  years.  It  is  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who 
lives  in  the  low  country,  or  bilious  fever  region  of 
our  country.  I  hold  the  right  of  property  inviola- 
ble, except  in  cases  of  life  and  death ;  but  were  I 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  miUpond,  I  should 
consider  the  right  of  property  in  it  no  more  than 
that  of* a  tame  bear,  that  was  devouring  my  child. 
To  calmly  sit  by  and  see  all  one's  children  and 
dear  compank>n  as  pale  as  corpses,  in  a  short  time 
violent  disease,  and,  afler  watching  with  the  ut- 
most anxiety,  to  folk>w  to  the  grave  those  dear  ob- 
jects of  your  love,  perhaps  one  af)er  the  other  un- 
til all  are  gone,  and  to  know  that  all  those  heart- 
rending sufi'erings  arise  from  the  malaria  of  the 
various  millponds  in  your  neighborhood,  must 
evince  a  degree  of  forbearance  beyond  Christian, 
and  an  obduracy  of  heart,  in  the  owner  of  mills, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  cold-blooded  murder,  ff  I 
know  any  thing  that  would  induce  me  to  accept 
the  dictatorship  of  a  country,  it  woiild  be  that  of 
having  the  power  to  constrain  the  inhabitants  in 
the  bilious  fever  region  to  remove  alt  stagnant  wa- 
ters from  it,  and  to  keep  all  arable  land  in  the  fall 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  thereby  sheltered 
from  the  power  and  influence  of  the  sun.    •    « 


For  the  Pmnien'  Register. 
BULLETING  FOR  SPAYING. 

Little  Bock,  Ark.  Dec  mh,  1839. 

•  ••••• 

I  have  tried  spaying  pigs  with  shot.  [Described 
in  an  article  in  the  Farmers'  Register.]  The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  by  Mr.  William  Wilson 
also,  and  other  careful  farmers  in  this  vicinity ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  experiment  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  I  am  fully  of  the  opi- 
nion it  is  not  worth  the  attention  of  the  farmer. 

Allbn  Martiw. 
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PRACTICAL  RESULTS,  AND  OPINIONS  THENCE 
DERIVED,  ON  SILK  CULTURE  IN  DELA^ 
WARE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  Register. 

Dagshoro^  Delaware^  Feb.  18, 1840. 
Id  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  my  silk  culture, 
1  may  say  I  have  been,  or  rather  Mrs.  Waples 
has  been,  somewhat  engaged  in  it,  for  about  three 
years.  When  I  first  commenced  the  business, 
my  object  was  to  introduce  the  culture  of  it  into 
our  county,  believing  then,  as  I  now  do,  that  it 
would  be  of  an  incalculable  advantage  to  a  dis- 
trict of  country  like  ours.  I  began  by  raising  the 
white  Italian  mulberry,  for  fo(Ki  for  the  worm — 
presuming  then,  from  information  received,  that 
that  species  of  mulberry  would  suit  our  climate, 
doubts  then  being  entertained  whether  the  morus 
muiticauiis  would  stand  our  winters ;  consequently 
I  had  procured  many  of  the  white  mulberry,  upon 
which  I  have  principally  fed  my  worms.  Two 
years  ago,  I  procured  some  of  the  morus  muiti- 
cauiis, and  have  turned  my  attention  mostly  to 
the  cultivation  of  them,  and  am  progressing  with 
them  for  standard  trees  as  food  for  the  worms.  I 
have  had  no  intention  from  the  beginning  of  spe- 
culation upon  the  morus  muiticauiis.  I  sold  a  few 
to  two  of  my  neighbors,  which  about  paid  me  for 
the  first  cost  of  mine.  From  some  cause,  which 
I  can't  account  for,  the  cuttings  of  one  and  two 
buds  which  I  planted  last  spring,  nearly  all  failed  ; 
but  as  things  have  turned  out,  my  loss  will  be  no- 
thing; for  I  have  enough  for  my  own  use,  and  to 
sell  them  would  be  next  to  impossible.  The  great 
rage  (or  speculation  in  that  article  has,  for  a  while, 
played  the  mischief  with  the  progress  of  the  silk 
culture  \  as  the  great  loss  of  speculators  hab 
caused  many,  very  many  of  the  people  (other- 
wise well  disposed  towaras  the  rearing  of  silk)  to 
believe  that  it  is  all  a  humbug.  These,  you  know, 
are  the  days  of  humbug.  But  now  is  the  time 
(or  those  who  intend  rearing  silk,  to  stock  their 
farms  with  the  morus  muiticauiis.  I  intend  to 
keep  a  goodly  number  of  the  white  mulberry  Hir 
R  resort,  if  necessary.  1  find  not  much  difference 
in  the  two  kinds  for  food ;  but  in  the  gathering, 
one  hand  can  gather  more  food  from  the  morus 
muiticauiis,  than  five  hands  from  the  Italian  mul- 
beny.  The  worms  are  fond  of  both  of  these  spe- 
cies, and  they  make  equally  as  fine  silk  ;  but  from 
the  easy  propagation  and  the  facility  of  procuring 
the  food,  I  much  prefer  the  morus  muiticauiis.  I 
fed  last  yearabout  300,000  worms.  The  cocoons 
were  fine,  of  good  size,  and  of  a  fine  texture ; 
said  by  judges  to  be  equal  to  any  they  ever  saw. 
I  propose  this  year,  if  nothing  happens,  feeding 
from  half  a  million  to  a  million  of  worms.  Here- 
tofore I  have  kept  no  account  of  expenses  orco^t 
of  any  thing  in  the  premises ;  I  have  gone  on  in 
this  business  entirely  with  my  family,  and  in  a 
manner  not  to  interfere  with  my  other  business  ; 
making  this  business  almost  entirely  an  extra 
one — having  done  the  principal  part  of  the  work 
with  a  negro  woman  and  black  children,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom,  but  for  this  business,  would  be  doing 
little  or  nothing.  1  propose  keeping  an  account 
of  all  the  ins  and  outs  this  year — and  if  I  should 
live,  will  try  and  give  you  a  particular  account  of 
our  doings  in  the  silk  for  the  year  1840.  This 
much  I  am  fully  persuaded  of,  that  it  can  be  made 
a  profitable  business,  and  particularly  in  a  (hmily 


way.  There  is  no  doubt  with  me,  but  that  every 
family  in  our  community  might  raise  from  fif\y 
to  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  silk  a  year,  (ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  of  the  family,)  with  but 
very  liitle  interference  with  their  ordinary  business. 
If  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  if  it  could  be  ge- 
nerally introduced,  what  an  amount  of  money 
would  it  come  to  yearly  ?  I  have  now  full  faith 
in  the  muiticauiis  standing  our  winters ;  mine  thus 
far  are  not  injured  the  least,  although  our  winter 
has  been  what  we  call  a  hard  one.  At  some 
other  time  I  will  give  you  my  idea  on  manuring 
and  farming. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  your 
friend,  Wm.  D.  Wapleb. 


DELIGHTFULNESS  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN FLORIDA,  GOVERNMENTAL  NEGLECT 
AND  ABUSES,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  REMEDY. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Indian  Key  ^  Tropical  Florida^ 
Ist  Jantuiry^  1840.* 
A  happy  new  year  to  you !  But  what  a  contrast 
between  the  weather  and  vegetation  of  Peters- 
burg at  this  very  hour,  when  compared  with  the 
weather  and  vegetation  of  Indian  Key.  Can  you 
realize  the  fact  that  this  coral  rock  of  twelve  acres 
is  covered  with  ever-verdant  foliage  and  ever- 
blooming  flowers  1  On  the  12th  December,  1838. 
my  family  embarked  amid  the  cold  desolation  of 
the  season  at  New  York,  and  on  the  26lh  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  my  family  arrived,  amid  the  cheering 
consolations  of  the  same  month,  at  Indian  Key. 
My  many  years  of  previous  residence  in  tropical 
climates  debarred  me  from  enjoying  all  the  plea- 
sure of  absolute  novelty  in  this  speedy  transition 
from  the  leafless  vegetal  ion  of  the  snowy  bills  of 
New  York  to  the  evergreen  woods  of  the  never- 
frosty  Keys  of  Tropical  Florida.  But  my  Northern 
family  was  greatly  astonished  and  highly  delighted 
with  the  magical  change,  from  the  cold.and  gloo- 
my scenery  of  December  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  to  the  warm  and  brilliant  scenery  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  latitude  of  Indian  Key.  They  have 
now  passed  one  year  and  five  days  amid  the  phy- 
sical enjoyments  derived  from  the  weather  and 
vegetation  alone  of  Tropical  Florida;  and  they  are 
now  as  well  convinced  as  I  am  myself  of  the  su- 
perlative deliglitfulness  and  the  superlative  health- 
fulness  of  the  tropical  climate  of  South  Florida. 
They  have  relinquished  the  society  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  at  the  pleasant  village  of  Pal- 
myra, Wayne  County,  New  York ;  they  have 
spent  a  year  at  this  village  islet  of  six  families,  in 
my  temporary  dwelling,  which  has  necessarily 
been  my  family  fortress  or  domestic  prison ;  and 
they  are  still  as  anxious  as  I  am  myself  to  be 
transferred  to  the  still  more  solitary  enjoyments  of 
the  desert  wilderness  on  the  adjacent  mainland  of 
the  Peninsula.  All  men  who  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  first  settlement  of  any  new 
country  must  well  know  that,  during  the  first  yeare, 
their  own  minds  and  their  own  families  must 
necessarily  constitute  their  only '< good  society." 
He  who  cannot  find  sufficient-  enjoyments  in  his 

•  Lat  24®  48'  N.  Long.  SO®  W  West.  Heat  70«  to  72® 
Fahrenheit. 
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owD  head,  with  his  own  family,  or  in  his  own 
hands  on  his  own  lands,  is  not  fitted  for  a  pioneer 
in  any  new  settiement,  and  especially  in  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Tropical  Florida,  fiut  such  are 
the  attractions  of  even  a  desert  wilderness  with  a 
tropical  climate  under  our  i'ree  government,  that 
even  my  children  now  can  appreciate  the  great 
trouble  of  my  frequent  dreams  at  Campeachy. 
The  great  amtction  of  these  perverse  imaginaiions 
consisted  in  their  whirling  me  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  over  the  Peninsula  of  Floridai  and  in 
finally  dashing  me  down  amid  the  snow  and  ice 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Michigan  !  And  even  now 
the  greatest  annoyance  of  my  troubled  dreams 
always  consists  in  their  malicious  transportation  of 
my  shuddering  frame  to  the  frosty  regions  of  the 
northern  states.  How  many  years  have  1  fruit- 
lessly labored  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  the  most  slandered  seciion  of  their  immense 
domains  is  the  most  desirable  district  in  the  union 
for  the  physical  enjoyments  of  the  human  race. 
Would  the  Seminole  savages  cling  so  pertina- 
ciously to  the  slandered  everglades  of  South 
Florida  were  they  not  in  reality  the  most  desira- 
ble district  in  the  United  States  for  the  physical 
subsistence  of  the  poorest  people?  Superadd  in- 
telli^nt  management  to  physical  labor  in  this 
produciive  cUmate,  and  an  earthly  paradise  on  the 
poorest  lands  may  soon  be  created  by  the  poorest 
hands.  During  my  travels  in  the  Northern  States, 
in  August,  1838,  1  visited  the  costly  garden  and 
costly  hot  house  of  the  reputed  possessor  of 
millions  of  dollars.  The  extravagant  expenditure 
of  ostentatious  wealth  was  exhibited  even  in  the 
sashes  of  varnished  mahogany  and  the  panes  of 
plate  glass  which  surrounded  his  magnificent  col- 
lection of  tropical  plants.  Very  natural,  however, 
was  my  incidental  remark,  that  the  poorest  man 
in  Tropical  Florida  could  easily  collect  a  much 
finer  exhibition  of  tropical  plants  around  his  hum- 
ble habitation.  Indeed  you  will  readily  conceive 
that  the  garden  of  Eden  itself  must  have  been  lo- 
cated in  a  tropical  country.  Did  yxm  ever  dream 
of  any  frost  or  ice  among  the  bowers  and  flowers  of 
the  first  garden,  of  the  young  world  1  How  long 
would  any  naked  couple  remain  alive  in  any  gar- 
den of  Virginia  1  The  fig  leaves  which  formed 
the  first  clothing  of  Adam  and  Eve,  were  not  they 
the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  fig  banana,  now  grow- 
ing on  this  coral  rock  of  Indian  Key?  And 
whence  came  the  thread  to  stitch  these  leaves 
together,  unless  from  the  peiiolts  which  compose 
the  stalk  of  the  same  banana  1  When  these  first 
poor  people  of  the  young  earth  were  driven  out 
of  the  first  garden  into  the  universal  wilderness  of 
the  eastern  world,  they  become  the  pioneer 
si^uatters  on  public  lands.  Yet  remark  and  re- 
member, there  was  not  then  any  vegetable  mould, 
there  could  not  be  any  rich  black  soil,  on  any 
surface  of  the  recent  earth:  yet  vegetation  flou- 
rished ;  and  these  pioneer  squatters  of  the  human 
race  found  sufficient  subsistence  in  the  desert  wil- 
derness of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  I  allude  to 
these  primitive  facts,  in  this  primitive  style,  because 
all  emigrants  to  Tropical  Florida  must  be  pioneer 
squatters  on  public  lands.  The  first  squatters  of 
the  United  States  were  the  pioneer  settlers  at 
Jamestown  and  at  Plymouth ;  and  degenerate 
must  be  the  descendants  of  those  pioneer  squatters, 
if  they  dread  the  minor  privations  and  minor  dan- 
gera  of  pioneer  squatters  near  Cape  Sable  and 


near  Cape  Florida.    As  truth  is  miffhty  and  must 
prevail,  1  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  kvt  years  Tro* 
pical  Florida  will  be  densely  crowded  with  poor 
propagators  of  perennial  plants.    All  that  is  re« 
quisite  to  attract  emigrants  in  shoals  is  to  make 
them  eflectually  acquainted  with  the  irrefutable 
realities  of  the  superlative  delightfulness  of  the 
tropical  atmosphere,  and  the  superlative  produc- 
tiveness of  the  calcareous  earth  of  South  Florida. 
Yet,  such  is  the  Ibrce  of  the  national  prejudices  of 
national  ignorance,  that  I  have  been  compelled, 
through  the  senator  and  representative  of  South 
Florida,  to  suggest  to  the  legislative  council  of  the 
territory,  the  urgent  expediency  of  their  official 
corroboration  of  the  irrefutable  reality  of  the  su- 
perlative healthiness  of  the  delightful  climate  of 
Tropical  Florida!!  I     Yet,  after  all,  the  firet  set- 
tlers of  South  Florida  will  likely  be  composed  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  over  forty  years  of  age, 
who  have  much  travelled  experience  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  extensive  portions  of  the  world. 
An  emigrant  from  the  Atlantic  states,  after  five 
years'  residence  in  the  North  Western  States,  three 
years'  residence  in  the  South  Western  States,  two 
years  in  Texas  and  one  year  in  Cuba,  will  much 
more  likely  become  a  contented  permanent  settler 
m  the  desert  wilderness  of  Tropical  Florida,  than 
any  other  person  with  less  personal  experience. 
Such  a  settler  will  be  sustained,  like  the  ancient 
Israelites  in  the  sandy  desert,  by  confident  faith 
in  his  future  enjoyment  of  the  fig  and  the  vine, 
the  milk  and  the  honey  of  the  promised  land. 
Like  the  Christian  of  all  ages,  he  knows  that  he 
must  pass  through  the  shadows  of  tears  to  emerge 
into  the  lights  of  joys ;  that  he  must  travel  througii 
a  narrow,  rugged  path,  to  reach  the  broad  blooming 
garden  of  Eden.    You  will  hence  readily  conceive 
that  very  few  native  inhabitants  of  our  Atlantic 
states  can  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  to 
render  themselves  happy   in  Tropical   Florkla. 
He  or  she  who  would  not  cheerfully  reside  in  the 
original  wilderness  of  Virginia,  for  the  virtues  of 
a  medicinal  sprint  alone,  cannot  cheerfully  reside 
in  the  desert  wilderness  of  South  Florida  for  the 
virtues  of  its  tropical  weather  alone.    Indeed  I 
would  advise  South  Florida  to  be  avoided  by  every 
person  who  cannot  cheerfully  abstain  from  the  use 
of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate  and  sugar,  until  he  can 
produce  them  with  his  own  hands  1 !  I    Yet  there 
are  philosophical  minds  in  the  travelled  bodies  of 
some  actual  residents  of  the  Atlantic  states,  whk^h 
can  appreciate  the  enjoyments  of  even  a  desert 
wilderness  with  a  tropical  climate  under  a  free 
government.    They  know  that  even  the  primitive 
earths  of  any  tropical  district  abound  with  vegeta- 
ble wealth  and   beauty.    They  know  that  in  a 
tropical  climate  the  most  valuable  vegetables  are 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  most  arid  soils ; 
and  ihdX  water  alone  is  the  only  essential  auxiliary 
to  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  most  pre- 
cious plants  of  the  whole  world  !     You  know  that 
the  whole  vegetation  of  infant  creation  was  the 
natural  generation  of  universal  irrigation  ! !    When 
'Mhe  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden,"  and  when  out  of  the  primitive  "  ground" 
he  thus  "  made"  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleas- 
ant to  the  sight  and  good  lor  food,  he  also  made 
a  river  to  water  the  garden,  in  which  he  put  the 
man  "  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it,"  by  eaey  irriga- 
tion !     Indeed,  wherever  the  ancient  country  of 
Eden  may  now  be  placed  by  modern  travellers, 
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you  can  probably  quote  their  incidental  observa- 
tions, which  will  cJearly  show  that  the  principal 
earth  of  each  conjectural  location  is  the  calcareous 
earth  of  IVopicai  Florida !  Your  own  pen  has 
frequently  shown  the  astonishing  fertility  of  cal- 
careous earth  with  simple  irrigation;  and  your 
own  pen  can  clearly  explain  the  momentous  fact, 
of  national  importance,  that  the  vivitying  waters 
of  the  slandered  everatades  are  liquid  mines  of 
vegetable  wealth  lor  South  Florida.  You  know 
that  a  verdant  oasis  in  an  and  desert  is  barely  the 
vegetative  result  of  a  spring  of  water  in  a  waste  of 
samji !  The  ancient  and  modern  histories  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  abound  with  facts  which  prove 
that  wherever  water  was  brought  into  any  desert, 
vegetation  flourished,  population  accumulated  and 
oities  rose;  and  that  wherever  water  was  with- 
drawn, vej^tation  decayed,  population  perished 
and  cities  iell ! 

You  have  quoted  Madden's  Geological  Obser- 
vations in  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Judea, 
which  sustain  his  belief  that  a  solid  bed  of  lime- 
stone is  the  basis  of  the  soil  of  all  bgypt ;  and 
Denon's  Geological  Observations  on  the  Lybian 
range  of  calcareous  mountains,  which  show  the 
facts  that  their  daily  decomposition  furnishes  the 
ealcareous  sands  which  gradually  encroach  on  the 
cultivated  plains  and  populous  villages  of  the  pro- 
ductive valley  of  the  Nile,  and  dreadfully  change 
those  scenes  of  vegetation  and  population  into 
sites  of  barrenness  and  of  desolation.  Yet  you 
truly  remark,  that  wherever,  by  canals,  are  con- 
veyed the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  irrigate  the  cal- 
careous sands  of  its  arid  borders,  an  astonishing 
fertility  has  been  the  immediate  conseqtience ;  and 
that  wherever  these  canals  have  ceased  to  convey 
these  waters,  those  calcareous  lands  have  again 
become  naked  and  barren  sands.  But  by  my 
communications,  you  have  perceived  that  the  basts 
of  the  soil  of  all  South  Florida  is  also  a  solid  bed 
of  limestone ;  that  the  arid  sands  of  all  South  Flo- 
rida are  also  calcareous  sands ;  and  that  hence  an 
astonishing  fertility  of  even  its  naked  lands  must 
also  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  appropriate 
irrigation  in  South  Florida ;  and  you  can  there- 
fore appreciate  the  vast  importance  of  my  prin- 
cipal position  for  the  vegecuttural  improvement  of 
Tropical  Florida.  "  The  fertilizing  waters  of  the 
rooM)uito-less  everglades  are  more  elevated  than 
the  sterile  sands  of  the  mosquito-ltill  coasts;  and 
hence  the  same  canals  will  drain  the  excessively 
humid  soils  of  the  interior,  and  will  irrigate  the  ex- 
cessively arid  soils  of  the  shore;  and  they  will 
tbtis  distribute  the  appropriate  proportion  of^  ferti- 
lizing moisture  for  the  most  flourishing  ve^tation 
of  the  whole  slandered  surface  of  Tropical  Flori- 
da." Indeed  whenever  a  governmental  survey  of 
this  slandered  district  shall  be  flnallv  ordained,  the 
special  surveyors  must  possess  all  those  extraordi- 
nary qualifications  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
long  observations  in  the  regions  of  irrigation,  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  or  in 
Tropical  Asia.  South  Florida  is  an  extraordina- 
country,  with  every  thing  extraordinary  in  its  geo- 
graphical position,  in  its  geological  formation,  in 
its  chemical  composition,  in  its  substratum  and 
subsoil,  in  its  surface  and  surface  soil,  in  its  tro- 
pical climate,  in  its  tropical  vegetation,  and  even 
m  its  tropical  animation,  from  the  minute  ineect 
of  its  coral  rockf>.  to  the  huge  manati  of  its  calca- 
reous coasts.*   The  position,  then,  is  self-evident, 


that  an  extraordinary  country  requires  extraordi- 
narv  legislation  bv  extraordinary  legislators.  But 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  what  mem- 
ber of  either  house  has  extraordinarily  studied  tfie 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  Tropical  Florida, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  scientific  senator. 
Doctor  Linn  1  An  extraordinary  country  requires 
extraordinary  government  by  extraordmary  go- 
vernors. But  under  all  our  successive  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  what  member  of  any 
cabinet  has  possessed  the  extraordinary  qualifica- 
tions for  an  extraordinary  appreciation  of  these 
extraordinary  circumstances  or  Tropical  Florida, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  travelled  states- 
man, the  actual  secretary  of  war?  It  is  further- 
more self-evident,  that  in  any  extraordinary  coun- 
try the  extraordinary  extirpation  of  ferocious 
beasts  must  necessarily  be  accomplished  solely  by 
extraordinarv  hunters  with  extraordinary  pre- 
miums :  and  that  hence,  with  such  motives  by 
such  men  alone,  will  ever  be  caught,  or  even 
sought,  the  savage  murderers  in  Souui  Florida,  at 
the  only  sites  where  they  can  ever  be  found. 
Now,  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear ! 
He  that  hath  understanding  to  study,  let  him 
study!  The  same  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  have  forcibly  prevented,  and  which  will  fbr- 
cibly  prevent,  the  agricultural  settlement  of  South 
Florida,  the  same  extraordinary  circumstances 
have  greatly  prolonged  and  will  greatly  prolong 
the  Seminole  war  in  South  Florida.  The  extra- 
ordinar^r  governmental  privation  of  desert  firee- 
dom  to  inaividual  industry  in  the  deserted  district 
was  the  principal  occasion  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Seminole  war,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
continuation  of  the  Seminole  war  in  the  same  de- 
serted district  The  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  only  private  population  of  South  Florida  in 
their  only  locations  and  only  occupations  along  this 
wrecking  and  this  rumming  reef,  readily  afroi|d  po- 
sitive proofs  of  their  extraordinary  interests  in  the 
extraordinary  prolon^tion  of  this  extraordinary 
war.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
only  public  troops  in  South  Florida  in  their  only 
positions  and  their  only  operations  along  this  rum- 
ming and  this  wrecking  reef,  naturally  afford  pre-  Mt^ 
sumptive  proofs  of  their  extraordinary  interests  oi^-*^ 
the  extraordinary  prolongation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary war.  But  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
these  extraordinary  circumstances,  along  this  ex- 
traordinary wrecking  and  rumminff  reef)  very  na- 
turally produce  extraordinary  considerations  of  de- 
pendent interests,  defenceless  timidity  and  schem- 
ing policy,  which  necessarily  disincline  and  disqua-  • 
lify  almost  every  private  resident  from  tlie  patri^ 
otic  discharge  of  the  dangerous  duty  of  nationally 
public  promulgation  of  locally  notorious  facts. 
Hence  tne  same  extraordinary  combination  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  necessarily  ^nerates 
the  extraordinary  result^  that  locally  notorious  facts 
of  nationally  immense  importance  cannot  ever  be 
officially  proved  to  the  executive  departments  in 
Washington.  To  this  extraordinary  promulgation 
of  extraordinary  realities,  I  now  add  the  extraor- 
dinary individual  position  of  extraordinary  nation- 
al importance,  that  0^  the  immediate  restoration 
of  desert  freedom  to  the  deserted  district  of  South 
Florida  is  an  essential  means  for  the  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  Seminole  war. 

Very  respectfully,  you  rob' t.  serv't., 

JElBAtAY    PbRRIWK. 


FAllM£ltS»    k£C^l8t£ft. 
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DANDOLO^B  WORK  IIT  ITALIAN.  DOMESTIC 
INDCBTRT  AlTD  PRODUCTS  OF  ITALY.  CAL- 
GAB  SO  US  SOILS  FOR  VlfOBS.      • 

TO  tlie  Editor  •f  cIm  Fannen*  Register. 

BMb^mkam,  County,  Go,,  Ftb.  17, 1840. 

Yoa  have  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
Dandolo's  work  on  silk,  in  the  original  Italian.  1 
have  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  my  father  at  Washing- 
ton, with  a  request  that  he  will  forward  it  to  you 
by  the  safest  conveyance.  If  vou  need  it  only  for 
a  limited  time,  1  should  be  glad  to  get  it  again, 
as,  io  this  country,  this  work  is  rarely  found.  If) 
however,  it  is  very  necessary  to  you,  1  presume 
you  would  prefer  keeping  it.  This  you  can  do, 
as  it  will  be  of  more  public  benefit  in  your  hands 
than  in  mine. 

You  may  desire  to  know  how  this  book  (the 
ooly  one  perhaps  in  the  United  States  of  the  kind) 
found  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Georgia.  1  will  lell  you,  as  it  will  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  a  remark  upon  the  cultivation  of  an- 
other article  too  much  neglected  in  our  agricul- 
ture, viz:  the  grape;  Several  years  ago,  then 
little  more  than  a  boy,  I  Tound  myself  in  Italy. 
One  of  my  chief  pleasures  consisted  in  visiting 
the  small  farmers  whenever  1  could  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  entering  their  dwellings,  and  conversing 
with  them  in  imperfect  Italian.  This  was  not 
oAen ;  but  1  learned  nevertheless  with  surprise, 
'Hhat  the  silk  and  Leghorn  plait,  [for  bonnets,  &c.] 
made  by  the  women  and  children  of  a  Tuscan 
farmer^s  house,  often  constituted  all  their  gains ; 
that  bad  crops,  taxes  and  the  landlord's  share, 
frequently  took  all  the  profits  and  leA  him  no- 
thing." I  learned  moreover,  that  the  sum  total 
of  the  amount  gained  to  the  slate  by  these  "  small 
operations,"  was  no  small  sum,  and,  added  to  the 
produce  of  the  olive  tree,  might  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  chief  means  of  existence  of  the  poorer 
class.  These  facts  produced  one  of  those  unde- 
fined dreams  of  patriotism,  to  which  I  believe  all 
voung  men  are  subject,  and  under  its  influence  1 
bought  this  book,  studied  it,  and  otherwise  obtain- 
ed knowledge  on  the  subject,  with  the  vague  idea 
that  it  would  be  one  day  useful.  It  is  likely  to  turn 
out  so. 

The  whole  soil  of  southern  and  middle  Italy  is 
more  or  less  calcareous,  either  naturally,  or  from 
volcanic  ashes.  And  in  no  place,  that  I  exa- 
mined, did  1  find  a  peculiarly  fine  vineyard  but  in 
a  soil  highly  calcareous,  and  very  deep,  (either 
naturally  or  made  so,)  and  generctlly  very  dry. 
The  vine  which  prodilces  the  Lachrymm  OirUti 
wine,  grows  on  a  perfect  heap  of  volcanic  ashes 
and  scoriae,  very  light,  and  very  dry.    The  finest 

Sapes  I  saw  in  Naples,  grew  on  the  ashes  of  the 
onte  Nuovo ;  and  some  parts  of  Charopagtie 
in  France,  producing  the  finest  wines,  seemed  to 
nie  altogether  of  marl,  in  a  state  of  dust.  Upon 
these  views,  I  tried  a  small  experiment  lost  sum- 
mer. 

I  bad  two  beds  in  my  garden  dug  tWo  feet  deep. 
They  were  separated  by  a  broad  walk,  which  had 
never  been  dug,  so  that  there  could  be  no  commu- 
nication between  them,  unless  through  18  inches 
of  solid  red  clay  on  each  bed;  I  transplanted 
there  vines  as  nearly  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  I  could.  They  did  not  thrive  well,  having 
DO  manure  of  any  kind.  Early  in  tha  summer,  I 
put  on  a  very  large  quantity  of  Kme  (well  slacked 
Vol.  VIII— 19 


and  leA  in  the  air  for  some  weeks,)  on  three  of 
them.  In  the  fall,  the  vines  thus  treated  were 
twice  as  large  as  the  others,  and  the  leaves  were 
green  during  a  drought  of  six  weeks.  The  soil 
was  six  inches  of  sand  on  a  subsoil  of  stiff  red' 
clay,  on  the  top  of  a  hltt  as  poor  and  as  dry  as  can 
be  (bund  any  where.  The  lime  was  all  the  ma- 
nure the  vines  had,  and  that  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  have  killed  most  plants; 

I  shall  leav6  the  six  as  they  now  are,  and  in 
the  course  of  time,  inform  you  of  the  results  of  tbo- 
experiment.  An  isolated  experiment  can  only 
help  to  establish  a  fact.  It  is  t^ith  this  view,  that 
I  state  the  above;  and  not  that  I  consider  it 
either  a  discovery  or  even  novelty; 

Excuse  this  hurried  and  ill-digested  letter;  1 
had  no  intention  of  troubling  yoii^with  So  long  an 
epistle.  I  could  not  leave  off  in  the  thiddle,  and 
I  could  not  spare  time  to  commehce  another,  and 
be  in  time  for  the  mail. 

1  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully^ 

R.  W.  Habb&bham,  Jb. 

[We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  above 
letter,  because  of  its  matter  of  public  interest^ 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  meant  as  a  private 
letter.  It  was  elicited  by  an  advertisement  which 
(after  trying  in  vain  all  other  means)  we  placed 
on  the  cover  of  the  January  No.  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  Dandolo's  treatise  in  the  originat  language. 
On  February  29th,  the  book  above  promised  i^a* 
received,  and  for  which  we  are  greaily  obliged  to 
Mr.  Habersham's  kindness.  It  is,  however,  not 
the  original  work  which  was  especially  desired, 
but  an  abridgment  of  Dandolo's  first  edition,  by 
another  hand.  Still,  it  affords  tb  some  extent  ihei 
means  of  proving  and  correcting  many  of  the  nu- 
merous errors  of  the  French  and  English  trans- 
lators and  copters  of  Dandolo ;  and  if  to  cl^ar 
away  sordething  more  of  the  ehormous  mass  oT 
error  so  derived,  and  hefetofbre  received  without 
question  in  this  country,  will  be  a  service  to  silk- 
culture  and  to  agricuhural  interests,  we  tr<ist  that 
Mr.  Habersham's  anticipations,  of  his  favor  to  us 
leading  to  public  benefit,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Habersham  has  struck  upon  the  true  secret 
of  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  Europeatf 
vine-culture  and  wine- making.  At  sui)dry  places 
|n  our  past  volumes,  we  have  offered  tlie  same 
opinion,  and  urged  the  cultivating  the  vine  in  this 
coontryon  calcareous  soils.  His  experiment  is 
interesting,  and  doubtless  will  present  results  that 
will  show  the  great  benefit  of  even  superficial 
liming  to  vines.  But  if  the  new  calcareous  in- 
gredient had  been  diffused  through  the  whole  two 
^et  depth  of  dug  earth,  it  woufd  have  been  itiu6h 
better.  For  we  are  satisfied  that  a  highly  calca- 
reous subsoil,  as  low  as  the  roots  will  penetrate,  as 
well  as  the  upper  soil  being  calcareous,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  greatest  perfeetton  of  viae-ealtof^. 
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But  eyeo  if  ipade  sufficiently  calcareous,  the  ori- 
gioai  subsoil  of  '<8tifi.  red.  ciny"  will  never  be 
made  favorable  to  grape-culture^  as  if  sandy  and 
gravelly.— £d.  F.  R.] 


HATURAIi  CAUSES  OF  THE  UNXTATURALFAT^SB- 
HOODS  OF  THE  VNHEALTHINB8S  OF  THE 
CLTMATE  AND  UNPRODUCTITEKESS  OF  THE 
BOYL  OF  THE  FLiORIDA  KEYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fonnera*  Register. 

On  the  authorttv  of  Willlaf^SK  the  tropical 
islands  called  the  Florida  Keys,  commence  in  25^ 
85'  north  latitude  hear  Key  Bispano,  and  termi- 
nate in  24°  32'  north  latiiude  at  the  Toriuffas 
Shoals.  By  the  same  authority,  the  longitudes 
of  the  same  points  counted  west  from  ^ashin^- 
ton,  are  3"=*  13',  and  6°  10'  west  longitude.  In 
other  words,  the  Florida  Reef  has  a  curving  ex- 
tension through  63  miles  of  latitude  and  177  mites 
of  longitude  south  and  west  of  Cape  Florida. 
Now  the  whole  extent  of  this  desolate  reef  has 
always  been  infested  by  wreckers  and  by  drinkers 
to  60  great  a  degree,  that  it  merits  the  exclusive 
title  of  the  wrecking  and  rumming  reef  of  South 
Florida.  Hence,  at  the  acquisition  of  the  territory 
ID  1819,  the  only  population  of  the  Florida  Keys 
was  tiecessarily  a  transient  population — a  cruising 
population — an  exclusively  wrecking,  fishing  and 
drinking  population.  They  were  hence  a  ^atly 
anti-agricultural  population  with  greatly  anti-salu- 
tary habits  ;  and  hence  they  couTd  not,  or  would 
not  discover  any  agricultural  productiveness  in 
the  calcareous  soils  of  these  arid  keys ;  and  hence, 
also,  they  could  and  would  attribute  any  fatal 
results  of  the  habitual  imbibition  of  liquid  poisons, 
to  their  habitual  inhalation  of  the  noxious  miasma 
of  an  unhealthy  climate.  They  saw  that  these 
rocky  islands  were  densely  covered  with  the  most 
vigorous  growth  of  the  most  valuable  trees,  and 
y^t  they  said  that  these  soils  were  barren  soils. 
They  were  constantly  destroying  the  most  pre- 
cious woods  of  the  tropics,  and  yet  they  declared 
that  the  islands  on  which  they  grew  were  entirely 
composed  of  the  most  unproductive  soils.  They 
were  constantly  plundering  the  roost  valuable  na- 
val timber  of  the  world,  and  yet  they  cried  that 
the  soils  in  which  they  flourished  were  entirely 
worthless  soils.  Various  vegetables  for  food  were 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  aud  other  edible  plants  ran 
wild  on  these  keys,  and  yet,  these  anti-agricultu- 
rists maintained  that  these  productive  soils  were 
sterUe  soils.  Genuine  mahogany,  Campeachy 
teak,  tropical  mastic,  more  valuable  than  the  ce- 
lebrated live  oak  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  United  States  governmfint,  have  hence  con- 
tinued to  be  destroyed  during  the  20  years  that 
these  invaluable  trees  have  been  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States*  government.  A  sin- 
gle acre  of  these  slandered  keys  is  naturally  co- 
vered with  tropical  planjs,  which,  in  the  green 
houses  and  hot  houses  of  the  northern  states  and 
of  £urope,  would  be  worth  from  one  thousand, 
to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  yet  these 
calcareous  islands  continue  to  be  regarded  as  to- 
tally  unworthy  of  any  s&xovm  ntteniion  by  the 
government  and  by  the  people  of  the  United 
itet(W^  Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Ubnat   Px&RIIflS. 

Inikm  JB^,  T.  F.^  Jm,  aQ,  1840,  hiai  68^. 


WmTKIl    tALI«OW. 

Trom  ths  (London)  Library  of  Uieful  Kiiowl«48^ 

The  labors  of  winter  fallowing,  when  intendeJ 
for  the  preparation  of  spring  crops,  though  con^ 
ducted  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  already 
detailed,  are  necessarily  more  confined  in  their  ope- 
ration :  seldom,  indecK),  exceeding  three  plough- 
ings,  and  not  unfrequenily  consisting  of  only  two  ; 
for  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  light  soils — parti- 
cularl)r  if  thev  be  of  a  sandy  nature — are  frequently 
much  injured  by  bein^  overworked  ;  and  it  is  clear* 
that  they  neither  require,  nor  will  bear,  to  be  more, 
pulverized  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  lor 
the  destruction  of  weeds  and  the  production  of 
a  good  seed-bed.    If  the  land,  however,  be  of  a. 
firmer  nature,  and  especially  if  it  partake  of  the 
qualities  of  loam,  the    best  practice   is.  to  give 
three  ploughings,  the  last  of  which  is  prec^e4' 
by  the  efiectual  operation  of  the  grubber;  for 
although  strong  loams  with  a  good  bottom,  hav- 
ing b^n  once  thoroughly  cleaned  by  a  well- 
wrought  summer  tallow,  may  afterwards  be  kept- 
in  order  by  drilled  crops,  yet  to  maintain  them, 
in  that  condition  requires  the  most  constant  at- 
tention and  the  mosl  careful  managentent,  or  they 
will  again  inevitably  become  fouL 

The  first  of  these  ploughings  should  be  given, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  harvest,  and  if  it  can 
be  efiected  early  in  the  autuKRo,  then  a  second  with 
a  deeper  furrow  can  be  given  in  the  course  of  the 
winter :  the  grubber  follows  when. the  weeds  have 
begun  ta  sprout  in  the  spring,  and  the  last  plough- 
ing is  the  seed-furrow. 

Ir  is  thus  th^t  the  sowings  of  the  spring  cropa . 
should  be  prepared ;  but  on  many  iacms  btih 
time  and  strength  are  wanting,  and  the  tenants 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  .withtwo  plough- 
ings, of  which  the  first  is  not  unfrequently  very 
imperfect.    Oats  being  a  common  crop  on  poor 
land,  and  being  put  into  the  ground  earl}*^,  are' 
very  commonly  sown  in  this  manner;  but  this, 
species  of  culture  is  evidently  insufficient  for  tbe 
destruction  of  weeds,  or  for  the  due  amalgama- 
tion of  the  manure  with  the  soil;  so  that  the 
dung  is  sometimes  found  in  the  following  year 
in  hard  lumps,  like  turf,  which  are  not  broken  up 
without  much  difficulty,  and  it  consequently  can- 
not afford  nourishment  to  the  ground  until  the  fol- 
lowing crop.    Those  who  trust  to  dung  for  the 
production  of  good  crops  of  corn»  should  alW)  con- 
sider, that  unless  the  ground  l>e  previously  re>. 
lieved  from  the  load  of  weeds  with  which  it  is.en*- 
cumbered,  they  can  never  expect  it  to  produce  the 
same  benefit  that  it  would  if  it  had  been  brought, 
into  proper  order. 

it  has  not  been  unaptly  remarked  by  a  man  of 
known  experience  in  husbandry,  that  the  science  of 
agriculture  is  nothing  more  than  an  endeavor  to 
discover  and  cure  nature's  defects ;  and  the  grand 
outlines  of  it  are—**  how  to  make  heaty  land  lighter^ 
and  light  land  heavier ;  cold  land  hotter,  atui  hot 
land  colder.  He  that  knows  these  secrets  is  a  larm- 
er,  and  he  that  does  not  know  them  is  no  farm- 
er."* From  wantof  attending  to  these  general 
ideas,  many  absurd  doctrines  have  however  been, 
propagated  concerning  it,  and  in  no  instance  more 
than  in  that  of  fallowing  land,  which  it  has  been 

very  common  to  condemn  in  the  gross,  as  a  mere 
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waste  of  labor  and  Iom  of  crops.  If  by  f^llotving 
be  meant  repeat^  summer  ploiighings,  it  follows 
chat  on  some  lands  it  is  proper,  and  on  others  to- 
tally wrong.  It  can  never  be  right  to  make  land 
tighter  thai  is  too  light  already ;  but  there  are  few 
instances  inhere  strong  heavy  land  can  be  pulve- 
rized too  much.  It  may  be  replied  that  this  pul- 
verization may  be  as  well  effected  under  crops  as 
in  a  state  of  laliow.  On  some  soils  it  may ;  on 
others  it  cannot.  In  veins  of  rich  sand,  it  has  been 
Ibond  to  be  totally  improper :  such  land  will  not 
bear  a  sutomer  fanow ;  for  it  can  never  be  made 
too  close,  if  it  can  be  kept  clean ;  and  on  such  a 
•oil,  this  can  be  done  better  with  a  crop  than  with- 
«o«  one.* 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  fallowing  in  the 
nortbera  districts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  considered 
by  most  intelligent  farmers  as  not  generally  suited 
to  the  more  tenacious  days  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  The  fallow-land  on  such  soils, 
they  contend,  should  not  be  broken  up  before  it  is 
dry  in  April  or  May ;  (or  if  ploughed  in  autumn, 
and  if  the  winter  prove  open,  with  much  rain,  it 
retains  the  moistore,  becomes  soured,  and  re- 
quires much  trouble  to  get  it  dried  for  cleaning  in 
spring.  The  treading  of  the  cattle  on  such  land, 
while  plougliing,  also  does  much  mischief^  for  the 
ittpression  of  their  leet  will  hold  water  when  taking 
up  the  last  two  furrows  of  a  ridge,  and  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevent  the  proper  turning  over  of 
the  fbrrow  slice.  In  wet  seasons  the  horses  should, 
therefore,  be  always  driven  in  the  furrow.  In 
some  situations  it  is,  no  doubr,  an  easy  mattler  to 
lay  aside  (allows,  and  to  raise  wheat  after  green 
crops ;  but  we  are  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tical agriculturists  of  great  eminence,  in  saying, 
thatfK>  man,  who  is  generally  acquainted  with  the 
aoil  and  climate  of  Great  Britain,  will  attempt  to 
explode  their  use  altogether.  The  essential  points 
of  tillage — besides  preserving  the  land  in  heart 
with  manure — consist  in  keeping  it  dry  by  drain- 
age, and  clearing  it  of  weeds;  if  fallowed  stea- 
dily, with  perseverance  and  jiidgroent,  they  are 
■ore  to  succeed ;  but  if  negligenUy  or  imperfectly 
peHbrmed,  do  Isuod,  however  cheaply  rented,  can 
leave  a  living  |irofit  to  the  farmer. 

Havinff  thus  stated  our  opinion  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  rnllowiog,  we  should  be  wanting  in  candor 
if  we  neglected  to  advert  more  particularly  than  by 
general  mention  of  its  opponents,  to  the  opposite 
practice  pursued  for  some  years  past,  on  heavy 
land,  by  the  late  Thomas  Greg,  Esq.  and  General 
Beatson :  the  details  of  which,  although  already 
before  the  public,  are  so  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 
this  chapter,  that  a  further  account  of  it  cannot, 
we  think,  be  deemed  misplaced. 

Oreg'a  System, 

The  farm  of  Coles,  near  fiuntiaifford,  in  Hert- 
Ibrdshire,  consists  of  240  acres  of  arable  land, 
which  Is  descril>ed  as  **a  very  tenacious  clay,  in 
•ome  places  mixed  up  with  calcareous  earth, 
whieh  causes  it  to  bind  at  top  after  heavy  rain  f 
and  was  fbrmeriy  worked  neariy  under  a  three 
course  system  of  summer  fallow,  white  corn,  and 

*  In  eomsMMi  fields,  wb«re  the  coarse  is  two  crops 
mwd  a  frllow,  or,  ss  in  some,  three  crops  and  a  fallow, 
the  report  says  that  **od  such  soils,  the  fiillowed  year 
fiBs  tiM  land  with  more  weeds  than  can  be  got  rid  of 
in  tbt  saecsedia^  round  of  crops.**— Surv.  of  Wilts., 
p.  6«. 


pulse,  or  clover.  Turnips  were  seldom  sown,  as 
the  difficulty  of  feeding  or  carting  them  off  was 
found  to  be  injurious  to  the  succeeding  crop ;  and, 
consequently,  only  a  small  flock  of  80  ewes  or  140 
wethers  was  kept,  which  was  constantly  folded 
during  the  summer.  Upon  this,  and  the  observa- 
tions regarding  the  disadvantages  attending  the 
similar  plans  of  his  neighbors,  it  is  unnecessary 
that  we  should  her6  offer  any  remark,  for  we 
know  that  they  have  been  in  many  instance.'*  im- 
proved, and  our  more  immediate  object  is  to  state 
the  system  afterwards  adopted  by  Mr.  Greg,  and 
since  followed  by  his  nephew,  during  upwards  of 
twenty  years. 

Having,  as  he  tells  us,  "established  in  his  mind 
as  a  general  principle,  that  fertility  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  pulverizing  the  soil,  clearing  it  from 
water,  and  keeping  it  clean,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
quire how  those  objects  were  to  be  obtained  at  the 
least  expense ;  and  he  found  that  the  best  me- 
thod to  promote  them  was  to  reverse  the  whole 
system  of  the  former  cultivation.^'  Accordingly, 
instead  of  ploughing  four  or  five  tiroes  only  m 
summer  and  spring  and  fallowing  every  thjrd 
year,  he  formed  the  determination  "to  plough 
only  once  for  a  crop;  to  plough  only  in  winter;  never 
to  fallow  the  land  in  suinmer ;  to  practise  the  row 
culture,  and  to  use  the  horse-hoe."  The  mode  in 
which  he  carried  his  plan  into  execution  was  as 
follows. 

He  divided  the  farm  as  neariy  as  possible  into 
six  equal  parts,  which  are  cultivated  in  a  six-course 
shift,  consisting  of  turnips ;  bariey  or  oats ;  clover, 
standing  two  years ;  peas  or  beans,  ubon  the  ley; 
and  lastly,  wheat.  The  ground  is  marked  out  by  a 
drill  into  ridges  of  five  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  in- 
tersected by  furrows  often  Inches  wide;  thus  leaving 
only  fifly-six  inches  for  each  land,  which  is  worked 
by  a  Sufiblk  swing  plough,  formed  upon  a  con- 
struction to  cut  a  perfect  trench  of  seven  inches 
deep,and  requiring  four  bouts  to  complete  the  ridgC) 
which  is  made  sufficiently  convex  to  describe  an  in- 
clined plane  of  three  inches  from  the  crown  to  each 
furrow.*  Thus  water  is  prevented  from  remaining 
upon  the  land  intended  to  be  cropped,  by  being 
drawn  info  the  ten-inch  furrow,  which  is  carried  two 
inches  deeper :  the  horses  never  tread  but  in  a  fur- 
row ;  and  by  the  soundness  of  this  ploughing  Mr. 
G.  states,  that,  "when  effected  in  the  autumn  or 
before  Christmas,  a  perfect  friability  is  obtained  in 
the  tihh  by  the  influence  of  the  frost  during  the 
winter,  and  the  surface  water  ma}*  be  as  effec- 
tually got  rid  of  as  by  under-draining.'' 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  is  complet^,  the  wheat- 
stubbles  are  haumed,  and  the  lands  are  marked 
out  and  ploughed  one  bout :  dung  is  then  ploughed 
in  to  the  amount  of  ten  loads  per  acre,  and  three 
bushels  of  winter  tares  with  a  bushel  and  a  . .  f 
of  winter  bariey  are  sown,  to  precede  turni  > 
the  extent  of  about  half  the  ground  intended  for 
that  crop,  which,  in  common  seasons,  it  does  not 
impede,  as  the  tares  are  cut  upon  a  moist  i  ■/ 
lor  the  turnip  sowing. 

The  tare  sowing  beinj?  finished,  the  bean  and 

•  Thus  the  first  bouts  are  ploughed  only  four  iaches 
deep,  which  bouts  are  turned  into  one  formine  eight 
inches  of  soil  in  the  centre  of  the  lands.  The  second 
bout  to  be  plouj^hed  up  to  it,  should  be  five  inches 
deep ;  the  third  six,  and  the/oortti  neariy  eight  inches. 
See  the  Frontispiece  of  Rfr.  Greg's  Pamphlet  deicrip- 
tive  of  tbe  process. 
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pea  ttubbles  are  prepared  for  wheat ;  which  is  a 
qifficult  operatioD  on  heav^  laod,  when  the  object 
la  to  get  the  seed  early  into  the  ground.  The 
labor  which  they  require  from  the  plough,  roll, 
and  harrrovv,  was  so  great  as  to  induce  Mr. 
Greg  to  use  a  powerful  grubber,  or  scarifier,  of  a 
form  which  covers  an  entire  land  ;  and  it  performed 
so  well  that  he  has  since  continued  to  use  it  instead 
of  the  plough,  as  he /bund  that  he  could  thus  sow 
forty  acres  9/  wheat  in  a  very  few  days,  regardless 
of  weather,  and  at  a  sixth  part  of  the  expense. 

Having  sown  the  wheat,  the  remainder  of  the 
land  intended  for  turnips  is  ploughed  and  dunged. 
The  ploughing  is  also  performed  for  peas  and 
beans ;  arid  it  is  desirable  that  these  operations 
should  be  completed  before  Christmas.  As  soon 
as  the  season  turns,  the  land  which  was  ley,  and 
intended  for  beans  and  peas,  is  scarified ;  and  when 
the  growing  weather  commences,  the  beans  are 
drill(^  ^t^lleen  inches  for  the  convenience  of  horse- 
hioelng.  The  peas  are  next  drilled ;  but  as  these, 
by  falliiig  over,  preclude  the  possibility  of  lioeing 
<pecn  n^ore  than  t^ice,  they  are  sown'at  interyals 
of  twelve  inches. 

As  the  ground  is  cleared  of  turnips,  it  is  ploughed 
into  lands.  |n  the  spring,  the  barley  is  drilled  in 
rows  of  eight  inches — not  leaving  any  space  for 
furrow— and  the  clover  and  rye-grass  is  sown  up, 
and  then  across  the  lands, 

As  soon  in  May  as  weaihcr  permits,  and  the  sun 
Is  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  weeds,  the  scarifier 
'is  set  to  work,  succeeded  by  a  strong  harrow ; 
and  having  by  these  operations  obtained  cleanli- 
ness/ the  first  favorable  weather  is  made  use  of  to 
•p^^wedie})  tufnips,  or,  should  they  fail,  they  are 
succeeded  by  white  turnips,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
further  miscarriage,  coleseed  is  sown.  With  these, 
and  the  assistance  of  about  ten  loads  of  clover, 
and  ten  weeks*  run  on  pasture  in  bad  weather, 
600  sheep  are  now  kepi  on  the  farm,  but  lie  en- 
closed at  night  in  a  spacious  and  well-littered  yard. 
'The  fodder  produced  by  straw  and  clover  hay  sup- 
ports from  forty  to  filly  head  of*  cattle,  and  nine 
working  horses  are  kept,  which  are  soiled  during 
tlieentjre  summer:  thus  so  large  a  quantity  of 
dung  is  made  that  no  manure  is  purchased. 

in  this  manner  200  acres  are  ploughed  between 
harvest  and  Christmas,  besides  the  cartage  of 
dung  and  other  odd  jobs  on  the  farm  ;  but  this  is 
easily  performed  with  the  aid  of  the  grubber,  and 
the  land  being  entirely  ploughed  in  the  winter, 
there  |s  only  the  sowing  of  Lient  corn  to  execute 
in  the  spring:  the  horses  are  therefore  put  upon 
greep  food,  by  which  a  considerable  saving  is 
rnade  in  the  consumption  of  corn.  Many  other 
details  of  management  are  given  in  Mr.  Greg's 
pamphlet,  which  is  brief  and  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, but  which  we  reli*ain  from  enuroeratinff,  as 
we  only  meant  to  call  attention  to  the  exiraodinary 
statement  which  it  contains  of  such  a  system  of 
ci^lture  having  been  so  successfully  pursued  upon 
land  of  that  nature,  as  to  yield  an  average,  during 
pix  years,  of  the  following  crops,  namely : 

Wheat         r        -        .        26  bushels. 

BsLrley         *        .        .         40 

Beans  *        -        -        d6 

Peas  -        r        -        80 

Clover  twice  cut  -  2  tons. 

Thus,  after  the  deduction  pf  rent  and  the  interest  of 
2600^.  ciapltal,  presenting,  upon  aq  average  of  six  I 


(( 


years,  a  profit  of  6712.  Ss.,  or  22.  16s.  lid  per 
acre,  and  a  result  in  fiivor  of  his  mode  of  culti- 
vation of  no  less  than  an  annual  difference  amounU 
ing  to  638/.  13«.» 

Of  the  accuracy  of  the  minute  account  thus  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Greg,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
though  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  sceptical 
regarding  the  justice  of  the  conclusions  which  he 
has  drawn  respecting  the  superiority  of  his  own 
plans  over  those  oi  his  neighbors ;  for  every  man, 
however  high  his  honor  and  impartiaUty,  is  yet 
unconsciously  biased  in  favor  of  any  pursuit  of 
his  own,  and  no  farmer  could  live  upon  the  profit 
which  he  has  assumed  as  that  of  cultivation  under 
the  old  plan.  On  a  subject  of  such  vital  import- 
ance to  agriculture  as  that  of  the  fallow  system, 
we  indeed  deemed  it  prudent  to  apply  to  the  pre-* 
sent  Mr.  Greg  for  further  information,  which  he 
readily  afforded ;  and,  from  recent  personal  com- 
munication and  correspondence,  we  are  assured  by 
him,  **  that  his  uncle's  system  is  still  pursued  upon 
his  farm  with  the  best  ediect ;  as  is  evinced  by  the 
clean  condition  of  the  laud,  the  heavy  crops  pro- 
duced, and  the  quantities  ofstock  maintained.  The 
only  aiieration  of  importance  made  iu  his  mode  of 
cultivation  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  pam- 
phlet, was  the  subsiiiution  of  a  seven  years'  course, 
in  place  of  that  of  six  years,  by  which  he  obtained 
two  crops  of  wheat — one  on  the  clover  ley,  and 
another  after  the  beans  and  peas.  The  annual 
course  of  cropping  in  the  several  years  now,  there- 
fore, stands  thus— 

1.  Turnips.  6.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley.  6.  Beans  and  peas. 
8  and  4  clover  J.  Wheat. 

No  material  alterationhas  been  made  in  the  im* 
plements;  nor  was  any  fallow  permitted  so  long  as 
the  late  Mr.  Qreg's  health  allowed  his  superin- 
tendence of  the  farm ;  but  the  bailiff  now  occa- 
aionally  fallows  thejield  of  the  heaviest  land :  this, 
however,  is  ouly  resorted  to  when  the  laud  sown 
with  turnips  has  not  been  prepared  in  time  for  the 
barfey  crop,  and  only  averages  about  1^  acres  a, 
year  out  of  260.*' 

JBeatson^a  Syetem,        , 

Knowie  Farm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tun* 
bndge  Wells,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
occupation  of  the  late  General  Beatson,  contains 
about  300  acres  of  land,  of  which  112  are  arable, 
and  is  described  as  abounding  witli  clay,  and  re- 
tentive of  surface  moisture,  but  when  dried  by  the 
summer  heat  it  becoines  as  hard  as  a  brick,  and 
impervious  to  the  plough,  unless  with  a  great 
power  of  animal  exertionf  particularly  as  the  gene- 
ral mode  is  to  plough'  deep.  The  established  ro- 
tation in  that  pan  of  Kent  and  the  neighboring 
portion  of  Sussex  is  fall6w,  wheat,  and  oats,  with 
occasionally  clover  and  rye  grass  5  and  the  hus- 
bandry appears  to  have 'remained  unaltered  for 
ages,  with  the  single  exception  of  substituting 
lime  for  manure  instead  of  marl.  Vpon  this  sys- 
tem the  farm  was  managed  during  the  general's 
absence  while  governor  of  the  Island  of  St.  Hele- 
na; and  finding  on  his  return,  in  the  year  1818, 
"  that  he  had  no  cause  to  boast  of  its  profit,  he  re- 

♦  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  at  the  period 
when  Mr.  Greg's  account  was  pubhsbed,  wheat  sold  at 
9«.  the  bushel,  or  60  per  cent,  more  than  it  does  at  the 
present  period ;  whilst  the  cost  of  labor,  indudiog  the 
iDcreats  of  the  poor*s-rate,  is  scarcely  reduced. 
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•olTed  to  trace  the  whole  progress  of  the  opera- 
tions, from  the  commencement  of  the  fallow  to  the 
close  of  the  rotation ;"  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
"  having  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  which 
he  devoted  his  attention  during  five  years,  he  de- 
termined upon  the  Mai  abolition  of  fallovos,* 

In  order  to  effect  this,  he  adopted  several  imple- 
ments, chiefly  of  his  own  invention,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  must  refer  to  his  *  New  System 
of  Cultivation/  as  we  have  only  seen  the  scarifier 
in  use.  This  is  of  a  litfht  construction,  and  cer- 
tainly performs  well ;  though,  upon  land  such  as 
that  described   by  the  general,  it  is  worked  by  a 

pair  of  borsi^s,  and  sometimes  more,  instead  of  one. 

•        ••••••• 

He  conceived  that  the  grand  source  of  alt  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  old  method  might  be  traced 
to  the  fallow  itself,  and  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it 
— *'by  bringing  up  immense  slags  with  the  plough, 
by  reversing  the  soil,  and  thus  burying  the  seeds 
of  weeds  that  had  fallen  on  the  surface,  by  which 
a  foundation  is  laid  for  all  the  subsequent  laborious 
and  expensive  operations.'*'  To  avoid  these,  he 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner — *<  to  only  break  and  crumble  the 
surface  soil  to  any  depth  that  may  be  required ;  to 
bum  and  destroy  the  weeds;  afler  which  he  would 
have  the  land  in  a  fine  and  clean  state  of  pulve- 
risation, and  in  readiness  for  receiving  the  seed, 
without  losinir  a  year's  rent  and  taxes  ;  and  sll  this 
at  a  mere  trifle  of  expense  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  incurred  by  a  fallow." 

In  pursuance  of  this,  he  reduced  the  ploughing; 
to  a  single  operation  at  the  depth  of  four  inches. 
The  chief  use,  indeed,  which  he  made  of  the 
plough  was  to  open  furrows  at  twenty-seven  in- 
ehes  apart,  which  was  performed  by  a  couple  of 
horses  at  the  rate  of  three  acres  per  day,  and  wns 
merely  intended  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  scari- 
fiers, <*which,  by  passing  twice  across  these  fbr- 
rows.  loosen  all  the  stubble  and  roots  of  weeds, 
which  are  afterwards,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
•oil,  placed  in  heaps  and  burned."  By  these 
means,  together  with  the  more  frequent  repetition 
of  the  horse-hoeing  and  the  introduction  of  the  row 
culture,  the  general  assures  us  *Mhat  his  lands 
were  rendered  much  cleaner,  and  yielded  better 

*  His  experisaents  wer^  extended  to  various  objects 
besides  the  working  of  the  land ;  particularly  to  the 
combinations  of  different  kinds  of  manure,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  clay,  (for  which,  see  our  vol.  i ,  chapg.  16  and 
17) ;  bat  oar  present  extracts  only  extend  to  the  sub- 
iect  of  fallowing,  the  charges  of  which  he  states  to 
nave  amounted  to  16i.  per  acre,  thus  : — 
Labor,  breaking  up  the  clover  ley 

and  three  subsequent  plou^hin«^s        £3  12    6 
Eleven  harrowings  at  ten  acres  per 

day 090 

Manure,  one  and  a  half  wagon  load  of 
lime  t>etween  the  third  and  fourth 
pkMghines     -        -        -        -        -7  10    0 
Cartini^  and  spreading  ditto         -        -060 
Seed,  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat 

at  lOf 15    0 

Sowing  and  rolling  -        -        -         0    16 

Rent  and  taxes  for  the  year  of  fallow         1  10    0 
Ditto  for  the  year  of  crop         •        -         1  10    0 

X16    4    0 

See  bis  *  New  System  of  Cultivation/  together  with 
Supplement,  contaming  plates  of  several  machinf'B  in- 
vented by  him  ;  some  of  which  will  morit  attonliun. 


crops  than  they  did  fbrmeriy,  afler  all  the  heavy 
expenses  of  lime  and  fallows."*  He  indeed 
states,  that  these  operations  produced  the  efiect 
of  pulverization  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  incheS| 
and  their  expense  was — 

s.    d* 
Five  scarifyings,  with  a  single-horse 

implement,  at  \8,%d.  per  acre    8    4 
Two  harrowings,  at  10^.    -        -    1    9  s.    cf. 

10    1 

that  the  whole  charge  of  cultivation,  under  a  four- 
course  system  upon  tihis  plan,  including  rent,  was — 

X.  s.  d. 
Tare^,  beans,  peas,  &c.,  per  acre  6  0  0 
Wheat  .  -  -  "  6  0  0 
Oats  and  bariey  -        <<         3  13    6 

Clover  and  rye  grass    -        "         2  16    0 

16  8  6 

thus  only  amounting  to  a  trifle  more  than  that  of 
the  fallow  upon  the  former  plan;  that  land  cultivat- 
ed upon  his  farm  in  this  manner  has  yielded  460 
sheaves  of  wheat  per  acre,  whilst  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  other  fields  did  not  exceed  360 ;  and 
that  ike  difference  in  favor  of  the  new  method 
amountSt  upon  an  average — when  wheat  is  at  10s. 
the  bushel — to  360/.  per  annum  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  100  acres. 

On  the  cultivation  of  these  farms  we  have  no 
observation  to  offer,  except  that  they  both  merit 
attention.  That  belonging  to  Mr.  Greg,  although 
described  as  a  tenacious  clay,  yet  must  be  land  of 
a  su|)erior  quality,  or  it  could  not  support  the  course 
of  crops  under  which  it  has  been  cultivated ;  it 
has  now,  however,  been  continued  under  the  same 
system  tor  a  number  of  years  with  distinguished 
success  ;  and,  without  offering  any  opinion  upon 
I  he  plan,  we  conceive  that  similar  experiments, 
upon  a  moderate  scale,  are  fairly  entitled  to  a  trial. 
Regarding  Knowle  Farm,  we  have  no  information 
since  the  decease  of  its  late  proprietor ;  but  the  ac- 
count which  he  was  lel\,  though  inconsistent  with 
the  established  practice  of  farming,  and  nppear- 
in<r,  in  some  respects,  not  likely  to  be  advantage- 
ously continued,  yet  contains  hints  which  per- 
haps might  be  carried  into  effect  without  impro- 
priety. Whether  really  deserving  of  imitation, 
or  not,  we  at  least  do  not  consider  ourselves  en- 
titled to  withhold  them  from  our  readers,  in  a  work 
proft^ssing  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the  practice  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

*  On  this  subject  he  also  observes,  that  *'  those 
who  plough  deep,  and  bury  the  seeds  of  weeds  by  the 
first  ploughing,  are  not  aware  that,  by  this  outset  of 
their  fallow,  they  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of 
labor  and  mischief,  and  bring- upon  themselves  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  a  fallow,  as  the  only  means  of  era- 
dicating the  progeny  of  those  seeds  which  they  have  in- 
advertently deposited  deep  in  the  soil.  Now,  if  the 
whole  of  the  stubble  and  its  roots,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  surface  soil  which  must  contain  those  seedt,  be 
collected  and  destroyed  by  fire,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  lands  might  be  as  efiectually  cleared 
of  words  in  this  manner,  as  by  a  summer  fallow ;  be- 
sides they  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  ashes.  Perhaps,*  also,  this  mode  of  biirn- 
insr  might  have  a  tendency  to  pi  event  the  disorders 
with  which  my  crops  liave  not  been  in  the  smallest  de- 
erree  atfectcd.'*— 2d  edit.  p.  90. 
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From  the  (London)  Libfaiy  of  Uieftfl  Knowledge. 

A  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  HILLFARM.  COMMUNI- 
CATED BY  MR.  JOHN  MORTON,  CHESTER- 
HILL. 

Introductory  Remarks,— On  the  formation  and 
general  character  of  soils. 

Soil  is  fbnned  by  the  mixture  of  decayed  vege- 
tables with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  clayey 
Of  sandy  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  clay 
or  sand  with  which  the  vegetable  matter  or  mould 
is  mixed.  It  differs  from  the  subjacent  soil  or  sub- 
soil, according  to  tiie  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
which  it  contains :  but  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  sub-soil.  When  the  soil  rests  upon  rock,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  gradually  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  rock  on  which  it  rests.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  will,  therefore,  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  rock.  And  whether  the  sub-soil  is 
rock,  gravel,  sand  or  clay,  the  soil  above  it  partakes 
ofthe  same  nature  and  properties  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  If  the  sub- soil  is  rock,  the  soil  par- 
takes m  the  nature  and  properties  of  that  rock 
whether  it  is  calcareous,  silicious,  or  clayey.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  sub-soil  is  a  caJcareous  clay,  a 
gravelly  clay,  or  a  sandy  gravel,  such  is  the  soil ; 
It  is  silicious,  calcareous  or  clayey,  as  the  sub-soil 
is.  The  nature  ofthe  sub-soil  may,  therefore,  be 
easily  known  from  the  nature  ofthe  subjacent  rock 
or  sub-soil.* 

The  connexion  that  subsists  between  the  soil 
and  the  subjacent  rock  or  sub-soil  is,  in  our  opinion, 
of  great  importance,  and  would  form  the  best 
foundation  for  a  classification  of  soils,  as  conveying 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  soil  is  composed. 

Sub-soil  may  either  be  of  a  compact,  and  reten- 
tive nature,  preventing  the  rain  or  water  that  mav 
come  upon  it  I'rom  percolating  through  it,~such 
as  clay,  till,  lias,  limestone,  and  some  other  kinds 
of  rock ;  or  it  may  be  of  a  loose,  friable,  and  porous 
texture,— such  as  gravel,  sand,  and  open  rubbly 
rock.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  easily  affected  b^ 
the  alternations  of  dry  and  wet  weather,  and  if 
near  the  surface,  is  of  litile  value  for  the  production 
of  corn ;  in  the  latter,  if  also  near  the  surface,  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  is  easily  exhausted  by  heat 
and  drought,  and  the  plants  burn,  as  it  is  called,  or 
decay  for  want  of  nourishment. 

A  shallow  soil  is  soon  affected  by  the  nature  and 
texture  of  the  sub-soil ;  and  the  greater  its  depth 
it  is  the  less  so,  and,  therefore,  the  better  calculat- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 

Soils  are,  therefore,  affected  not  o  -^ly  by  their 
own  depth,  but  also  by  the  texture  and  Quality 
of  their  sub-soils.  The  best  sub-soil  is  that  which  is 
dry,  friable,  and  porous. 

General  character  of  the  oolitic  formation. 

The  geolosry  of  the  kingdom  is  now  so  well 
known,  and  the  dir<^tion  and  boundary  ofeach  of 
the  formations  so  well  defined,  thai  a  selection  of 
farms  alonsr  the  lin^  of  each  of  the  several  forma- 
tions, would  not  only  be  the  most  scientific  and 

*  An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  of  alluvial 
soib,  or  such  as  have  been  conveyed  from  a  distance, 
in  the  case  of  which  the  above  correspondence  be- 
tween the  soil  and  sub-sjil  does  not  hold— at  bast  uni- 
versally. 


comprehensive  mode  of  proceeding  with  giving  *<a 
detailed  view  of  the  principal  agriculture? systems 
of  England,"  but  also  by  far  the  most  useful  to  the 
practical  agriculturist.  Were  accounts  given  of 
the  different  modes  of  culture  practised  on  the 
different  formations,  and  classed  together  according 
to  the  individual  formations  they  describe,  the  stu- 
deut,  in  search  of  practical  knowledge,  would  have 
the  advantage  ol't>eing  enabled  at  once  to  refer  to  a 
variety  of  modes  of  management,  pursued  on  the 
same  sub-soil  and  nearly  the  same  soil,  and  to 
select  that  which  might  seem  the  best  adapted  to 
bis  own  particular  case. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  county  of  Gloucester 
is  the  western  boundary  of  the  Cotswold  hills, 
which  is  formed  by  the  outer  edce  of  the  oolitic 
rock.  In  it  there  are  a  number  of  recesses,  exhi- 
biting a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  giving  to  the 
landscape  of  the  county  its  peculiar  character. 
These  recesses  opening  mto  the  great  valley  ofthe 
Severn,  finely  ramified,  and  extending  a  consi- 
derable way  into  the  table-land,  form  deep,  and 
beautiful  valleys.  These  deep  valleys,  and  the 
uniform  inclination  of  the  sides  ofthe  hills,  give  its 
beautiful  and  picturesquescenery  to  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  These  hills  are  very  steep  on  the  west 
side,  but  form  a  table-land  or  fall  very  gradually  on 
the  east.  On  this  table  land  the  Thames  and  the 
Isis  take  their  rise,  and  wander  eastward  upwards 
of  a  hundred  miles,  before  they  reach  the  level  ofthe 
tide ;  while  in  the  west,  the  Severn,  with  its  rapid 
tide,  flows  within  about  ^ve  miles  of  the  edge  ofthe 
hills,  and^t  the  shortest  distance,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Thames'  head.  The  Cotswold  district 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  edge  of  the  hillS| 
and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  near  fiath  to 
Moretoo  in  the  Marsh,  varying  in  breadth  from 
five  to  twenty  miles.  The  sub-soil  of  this  district 
being  calcareous  rubble,  lying  on  the  oolitic  rock, 
(termed,  provinciaJly,  Bath  or  freestone,)  which  is 
also  calcareous,  is  open  and  dry,  and  readily  per- 
mits the  water  to  pass  through  it.  The  soil  seems 
to  be  formed  from  the  decomposition  ofthe  rock  on 
which  it  lies,  and  partakes  of  its  calcareous  nature. 
It  is  loamy,  shallow,  and  full  of  stones,  seldom  al- 
lowing the  plough  to  enter  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  below  the  surface. 

The  eastern  side  ofthe  Cotswold  is  com|>osed  of 
corn- brash,  or  forest-marble,  which  lies  above  the 
oolitic  rock,  and  consists  of  beds  of  limestone,  gene- 
rally very  thin,  and  divided  by  partings  of  calca- 
reous clay,  lying  between  strata  of  calcareo-sili- 
cious  sandstone.  Its  beds  are  thin'and  slaty.  Some- 
times, however,  beds  two  or  three  feet  thick  may 
be  found.  It  is  composed  of  dark-colored  shells, 
interspersed  with  white  oolitic  particles.  It  is 
generally  used  as  a  coarse  roofing  slate,  and  as 
flagstone ;  but  the  more  solid  and  thick  beds  are 
sometimes  used  as  a  coarse  marble,  being  varie- 
gated by  its  imbedded  shells. 

The  soil  on  the  corn-brash  or  forest-marble  is 
more  tenacious  in  its  nature,  and  generally  of  better 
quality  than  that  on  the  oolitic  or  freestone.  Thin 
wet  clays,  however,  of  the  most  worthless  kind^ 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  it,  rotting  sheep, 
if  pastured  on  them,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  repaying 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  if  ploughed.  Although 
the  soil  on  the  corn- brash  contains  a  portion  of 
silicious  sand  in  its  calcareous  clay,  it  is  of  a  bind- 
ing and  tenacious  nature,  clinging  to  the  feet  in 
wet,  and  baking  into  hard  lumps  in  dry  weather ; 
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and  in  continued  drought,  the  ground  is  rent  open 

to  the  depth  oC  the  soil.    This  district,  in   most 

parts,  is  t>leak  and  bare ;  but  in  others  affords  a 

short  fine  grass  for  pasture,  and  is  generally  welt 

caleulated  fbr  producing  the  crops  which  the  arable 

former  cultivates.    The  same  formation  with  its 

soil  and  sub-soil  extends  from  Crewkeme  through 

the  counties  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,    Oxford, 

Northampton,  Rutland  and  Lincoln,  to  Barton  on 

the  Humber,  with  but  very  little  variation  in  its 

nature  and  quality. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  Cotswold  hills  is 
ftom  500  to  800  feet :  some  of  them  rise  to  the 
height  of  1100  feet.  The  climate  is  remarkably 
mild  considering  the  elevation  and  nakedness  of 
the  district,there  being  very  few  hedges  with  hedge- 
row timber,  the  inclosures  being  chiefly  formed  by 
stone  walls. 

TiUage. 

Tillage  is  an  operation  by  which  the  soil  is 
intended  to  be  pulverized,  to  have  a  new  surface 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  to  be 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  manured,  and  thus  to  be 
prepared  lor  receiving  the  seedp  ofthe  plants  culti- 
vated by  the  husbandman.  The  land  becomes 
fool  and  unproductive,  when  this  operation  is  not 
properly  performed.  Tillage,  therefore,  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  business  ofthe  arable  farm- 
er; and  the  character  ofthe  crops  will  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

Tlie  pbugb,  the  drag,  the  harrow,  and  the  roller 
are  the  instruments  universally  employed  by  farm- 
ers in  executing  this  work;  which  ought  to  be 
efi*ected  in  spring  and  summer,  when  the  ground 
is  dry,  when  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  will 
assist  the  farmer  in  accomplishing  his  object,  and 
the  earKer  in  spring  it  is  accomplished  the  better. 
The  principal  object  is  to  keep  the  land  perfectly 
clean,  that  none  ofthe  virtue  ofthe  soil  may  go  to 
the  prodaction  of  weeds ;  for  if  weeds  are  allowed 
to  grow,  all  the  labor,  as  well  as  the  manure 
bestowed  on  the  land  will  only  tend  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  them,  and  to  reduce  the  land 
10  a  worse  state  than  it  was  in  before. 

Land  should  never  be  ploughed  in  a  wet  state, 
ibr  this  not  only  gives  encouragement  to  the  growth 
of  weeds,  but  also  gives  sourness  and  adhesiveness 
to  the  ground.  8ome  soils  will  admit  of  being 
much  wrought  or  pulverized  by  the  plough,  &c., 
HI  eradicating  the  weeds,  and  preparing  them  fbr 
the  seed ;  while  on  others  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  nearly  producing  sterility,  at  least  for  one 
season.  The  intelligent  farmer  will  adopt  that 
node  of  tilia^  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  Oi  the  soil  he  has  to  do  with. 

Cropping, 

The  course  of  cropping  is  regulated  by  I'arioos 
circumstances.  The  kind  and  quality  of  the  soil, 
aad  its  peculiar  properties  ;  the  seasons,  the  most 
profitable  application  of  manure ;  and  the  fact  that 
DO  white  or  com  crop  should  be  repeated  in  too 
rapid  suocesston,  are  circumstances  that  always 
gevanithe  prudent  farmer  in  the  adoption  of  a 
miam.  But  the  value  of  every  rotation  depends 
CBlefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  quantity  of  food  that 
is  produced,  during  the  course,  fbr  sheep  and  cattle, 
but  partieularly  ibr  sheep;  and  on  its  consumption 
OB  tQa.fiir»|  either  in  the  fold  or  the  stall.  <<  No 
fbtdi  oo  cattle  ;  no  caUle;  no  dung ;  no  dung,  no 


com,"  is  a  maxim  that  ought  to  be  fixed  in  every 
farmer's  mind.  Turnips,  vetches,  clover,  and 
saintfbin  are  indispensable  in  every  good  course, 
as  winter,  spring,  and  summer  food;  aild  the  greater 
the  crops  of  these  are,  the  greater  and  more  produc- 
ti%*e  will  be  those  of  com.  These  crops,  of  which 
the  turnip  crop  is  the  principal,  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  husbandry. 
In  every  system  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  equal  distribution  of  labor  throughout 
the  year;  so  that  the  work,  which  the  system' 
requires  to  be  performed  in  each  month,  may  be 
easily  accomplished  by  the  means  you  are  provided 
with.  The  diflerent  operations  should  never  be 
allowed  to  encroach  on  each  other.  If  these  am 
properly  adjusted,  the  business  of  each  week  will 
be  confined  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  required  to 
be*  performed :  regularity  and  economy  in  labor 
will  be  the  consequences,  followed  by  reciprocal 
improvement  of  soil  and  stock. 

Description  of  the  farm. 

We  have  selected  the  farm  of  Beverstone,  not- 
only  t>ecause  there  are  most  ofthe  varieties  of  soil 
on  It  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  whole  range  of 
the  oolitic  formation;  but  because  we  think  that 
the  mode  adopted  in  the  coltivatton  of  this  farm  is 
well  calculated  fbr  any  farm  on  this  formation; 
and  because  the  diligence  and  economy  which  is 
practised  in  every  department  of  the  management 
are  well  worthy  ofthe  attention  of  every  farmer  in 
the  kingdom. 

Beverstone  Farm,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
1300  acres,  is  situated  two  miles  west  of  Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Cotswold  hills.  The 
general  aspect  ofthe  farm  inclines  to  the  south-east. 
It  is  all  inclosed,  and  the  fences,  which  consist 
principally  of  stone  walls,  are  always  in  good 
order.  The  buildings,  too,  are  kept  in  the  best 
slate  of  repair.  A  decree  of  neatness  reigns  over 
the  whole  farm  ;  and,  in  every  department  of  the 
establishment,  order  and  regularity  are  maintained. 

The  system  of  farming,  adopted  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Hay  ward,  the  farmer,  has  grown  out  of  the  expe- 
rience and  observation  of  past  years.  It  is  not 
the  ofl*sprinff  of  fanciful  theory  ;  butof  aetual,  con- 
tinued,  and  successful  practice  for  many  years ; 
and  the  result  has  been  to  the  advantage  both  of 
tenant  and  landlord. 

The  following  are  the  sorts  of  soli  on  this 
farm  :— 

1st.  A  thin  wet  clay,  of  a  most  adhesive  nature, 
covering  the  thin  fissile  tili-stone-  Of  this  sort 
there  are  about  220  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  very  worthless.  The  whole  used  to  be  under 
the  plough  ;  but  has  been  laid  down  to  grass — the 
greater  part  since  1820.  It  has  proved  so  unsound 
fbr  sheep,  and  so  apt  to  rot  them  at  certain  seasons 
ofthe  year,  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  permiued 
to  enter  upon  it.  It  is,  on  this  account,  of  little 
value,  and  is  pastured  by  young  beasts. 

2d.  A  light  stony  soil,  above  the  oolitic  rock.  In 
some  places  thia  soil  is  about  four  inches  from  the 
calcareous  rubble ;  in  others  it  is  not  more  than 
two  or  three ;  but  so  irreffu^ar  is  its  depth,  and  so 
variable  its  quality,  that  in  a  field  of  twenly  acres, 
three  or  four  acres  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  are 
not  to  be  found  together.  When  the  w)il  is  deep,  it 
is  frequently  of  a  dead  or  *fainty'  sandy  nature,  of 
very  little  value.  The  best  sort  of  this  stony  soil 
is  that  in  which  the  stones  that  are  turned  up  with 
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the  plough  are  of  a  darkish  color ;  when  they  are 
whitish,  the  quality  is  very  little  worth. 

3d.  A  soil,  that  has  a  good  deal  of  clav  in  its 
composition,  and  of  some  depth,  being  neither  too 
strong  for  turnips,  nor  too  light  and  thin  for  beans. 
Of  this,  57  acres  are  of  natural  grass,  over  which 
water  can  be  partially  thrown  during  the  time  of 
floods,  and  which  are  generally  mown ;  130  acres 
more  are  occasionally  mown,  and  when  not,  they 
are  pastured  by  cows  and  other  stock.  The  re- 
maining 40  acres,  of  this  sort,  are  arable. 

Of  the  whole  farm  about  400  acres  are  in  pasture. 

The  farm-buildings  are  very  inconveniently 
situated,  the  greater  part  of  them,  including  the 
dwelling-house,  being  at  the  north  side  of  the 
farm.  There  is  a  barn  and  a  court  near  the  south, 
and  another  barn  and  a  court  near  the  west  side. 
But,  from  the  extent  of  the  larm,  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  buildings; 
so  that,  in  carting  either  dung  from  the  courts  to 
the  field,  or  corn  from  the  field  to  the  rick-yard, 
the  average  distance  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  whole  of  the  wheat  is  always  carted  to 
the  barn-yard  nearest  the  house. 

Tetbury  is  a  market-town  of  some  note ;  but 
very  little  dung  can  be  got  from  it.  One  year, 
however,  upwards  of  300  cart  loads  were  conveyed 
from  it  to  this  farm  ;  but  the  expense  of  carting  it 
and  of  collecting  it  in  the  town,  toiprether  with  the 
price  paid  for  it,  amounted  to  a  sum,  which  the 
increase  of  produce  from  it  did  not  cover;  and  afler 
two  or  three  years  of  trial  the  plan  was  given  up. 
The  only  manure,  therefore,  which  is  used  upon 
this  farm,  is  what  is  made  by  the  stock  kept,  by 
the  cleanings  of  the  ditches  and  road-sides  mixed 
together,  and  by  the  feedine:  off  of  all  the  turnips 
on  the  ground  by  sheep.  This  last  is  found  to  be 
the  most  valuable  manure  for  this  sort  of  soil. 
Lime  has  been  tried  upon  this  land,  but  with  little 
or  no  efiect,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  soil  being 
composed,  principally,  of  calcareous  matter. 
I  Conclusion  next  month,"] 


BPBECH  OF  DR.    C.   T.    JACKSON. 

Geological  Sanreyor  of  Maine.  New  Haropvbire  and  Rhode  Itfland, 
at  the  Second  and  Third  Acriculturel  Meetingi. 

Dr.  Jackson  began  by  expressing  the  pleasure 
he  had  in  these  meetings  for  mutual  information 
and  improvement ;  and  he  augured  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  from  the  active  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
was  now  so  generally  awakened. 

Agriculture  is  yet  to  derive  immense  advan- 
tages from  scientific  cultivation.  The  first  element  in 
agriculture  is  the  soils,  which  constitute  the  seat 
of  its  operations.  The  soils  which  the  earth  pre- 
sents, and  which  in  different  localities  are  found 
very  differently  constituted,  although  the  same  sim- 
ple elements  enter,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  the 
combination  of  all  of  them,  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  inquiry  and  examination  to  the 
inteilisent  farmer. 

SouB  are,  properly  speaking,  only  the  detritus  or 
broken  substance  of  decomposed  rocks,  intermixed 
in  various  degrees  with  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
dissolution  and  difiusion.  The  breaking  down  and 
the  comminution  of  the  rocks,  so  as  to  form  the 
fine  particles  of  the  earth,  have  been  the  progres- 
sive results  of  the  influence  of  air,  moisture  and 


frost,  exerted  through  many  ages  which  have  pass- 
ed and  still  in  constant  and  active  operation.  That 
the  earths  were  derived  from  the  disintegration  of 
rocks,  he  deemed  conclusively  establish^  by  the 
fact,  that  by  the  chemical  and  indeed  microscopic 
examination  of  soils,  they  are  found  to  consist  of 
the  same  elements  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  rocks.  In  soils  derived  from  granite  were 
found  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica ;  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  slate  rocks  produces  clay^  The  presence 
of  limestones  and  porphyry  serves  in  each  case  to 
produce  a  peculiar  soil. 

All  the  various  mineral  bases  have  an  influence 
upon  the  character  of  a  soil.  Some  of  these  mine- 
rals undergo  a  decomposition  and  enter  directly  in- 
to plants :  silex,  alumine,  magnesia,  all  enter  into 
plants;  and  silex,  as  is  well  known,  forms  the  coat 
or  skeleton  of  all  graminaceous  plants,  or  otherwise 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  grasses* 
These  elements  have  much  to  do  with  the  fertility 
of  a  soil. 

The  enriching  mineral  substance  found  in  New 
Jersey,  alluded  to  in  a  former  discussion,  is  what  is 
called  a  green  sand,  composed  of  silex,  potash,  and 
iron.  It  yields  potash,  and  thus  neutralizes  any 
acid  substances  which  may  exist  in  the  soils,  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

£very  observing  traveller  in  passing  through  di(^ 
(erent  countries,  perceives  that  the  soils  of  different 
countries  possess  properties  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Thus  limestone  soils  seem  most  congenial  to  the 
production  of  wheat ;  and  granitic  soils  to  that  of 
grass.  Each  rock  may  be  traced  by  its  peculiar 
vegetation.  The  soils  on  the  trap-rock  formation 
in  this  state,  are  distinctly  marked. 

A  great  part  of  the  state  is  of  what  is  called  the 
diluvial  formation.  In  this  case  there  is  an  evi- 
dent removal  of  the  earth^s  surface  or  soils  by  some 
violent  convulsion  in  asoit  of  wave,  from  the  north 
to  the  south.  The  proofs  of  this  deluge  in  its  ad- 
vances south  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Thus  in  a 
diluvial  formation  the  soils  will  be  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements  as  the  rocks  some  miles 
distant  to  the  northward  of  that  place ;  and  may  be 
very  different  from  the  soil,  which  might  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  place,  where  they  are  found.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  movement  south,  the  rocks  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Providence  are  evidently  formed  from  the 
disinte^ation  of  rocks  of  the  graywacke  formation 
some  distance  to  the  northward.  The  graywacke 
rocks  are  those  composed  of  other  rocks  of  various 
descriptions  collected  together  in  a  miscellaneous 
combination,  and  cemented  by  a  kind  of  argillace- 
ous paste.  In  Maine  there  are  abundant  proofs 
that  the  whole  soil  of  the  country  has,  in  many 
places,  been  removed  southwardly^.  In  Thomastoo' 
the  soil  is  evidently  of  diluvial  formation.  Port- 
land rests  upon  a  formation  of  mica  and  talcose 
slate ;  hut  the  soil  is  granitic  and  evidently  trans- 
ported from  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick. 

The  diluvial  soils  were  transported  by  some  ex^ 
traordinary  change  in  the  earth's  surface,  produced, 
it  may  be,  by  adelugeor  some  similar  catastrophe. 
Alluvial  soils  are  formed  from  the  washing  of  high 
places  into  those  which  are  lower,  by  rains  or  fresh- 
ets, and  take  place  by  a  gradual  deposit  of  earths 
or  sands  from  water  thtis  rendered  tarbid.  The  di- 
luvial soils  have  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  alluvial. 
The  fertility  of  alluvial  soils  is  owing,  in  a  conside- 
rable measure,  to  the  fine  comminution  of  the  parti- 
cles of  which  they  are  composed.    This  allows  th% 
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roott  of  plants  to  spread  themeelvcs  freely.  There 
it  much  vegetable  matter  mixed  up  wiih  them) 
though  these  soils  are  not  remarkable  fbr  its  abun- 
dance. Upon  an  examinutron  of  the  alluvial  soils 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Nile,  they 
are  Iburtd  nearly  to  resemble  each  other,  with  the 
ve^table  matter  contained  in  them  in  a  finely  di* 
vided  slate. 

The  mixed  c'eroents  of  soils  have  a  powerful  ac- 
tion upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  plants  which 
grow  in  them.  Their  earthy  pans  have  an  elec- 
tro-motive power,  which  operates  not  only  by  the 
roots  but  by  the  leaves.  A  fertile  soil  consists  of 
elements  in  a  positive  and  a  ne<^tive  electric  state, 
fairly  balancing  earh  other.  If  the  soil  is  acid,  it 
is  barren ;  if  alkaline,  barren.  The  acid  is  in  a 
negative,  the  alkaline  in  a  positive  electric  state. 
Vegetable  manures  become  acid  or  negative ;  ani- 
mal manures  positive  or  alkaline :  they  must  be 
combined  in  order  to  produce  the  best  result.  When 
peats  alone  are  used  lor  manuring  soils,  the  results 
are  not  always  favorable.  Farmers  pronounce  it  a 
cold  substance.  In  its  natural  state  it  abounds  in 
acid  properties  and  produces  sorrel.  We  may  ren- 
der this  substance  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  ma- 
nures by  suitably  preparing  it,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  many  farmers.  Peat  should  be  com- 
bined with  some  alkaline  or  basic  substance,  which 
will  neutralize  the  acid  which  prevails  in  it,  and 
then  !t  will  supply  an  abundant  nutriment  to  vege- 
tables. Peat  is  composed  of  mosses  which  grow 
and  then  continually  decay,  giving  place  constant- 
ly to  succession  of  these  sphatraneous  plants,  inter- 
mixed with  leaves  and  decayed  trees.  They 
abound  on  the  sea-board.  Swamp  mud  resembles 
peat  in  proportion  to  the  decayed  vegetable  matter 
which  it  contains ;  and  is  adapted  to  supply  the 
manure  we  want. 

Peat  being  dug  out,  another  growth  of  it  comes 
for\vard,  and  aOer  a  while  its  place  is  supplied 
again.  On  filock  Island,  where  it  abounds,  it  is 
used  altogeiher  lor  fuel.  In  this  place  the  peat 
contains  98  per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter.  Our 
pentf  contain  from  80  to  97  parts  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Swanip  mud  consists  of  vegetable  matter  and 
earth,  making  a  good  manure  when  its  acid  pro- 
perties are  neutralized.  Several  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  of'Bosron  have  experienced  its  vnlue. 
Peat  can  be  substituted  by  proper  management  fbr 
manure.  A  distinguished  farmer  says  that  farming 
eannot  be  carried  on  in  his  location  without  peat. 
Two  farmers  within  his  knowledge  have  mixed 
three  parts  of  peat  with  one  of  stable  dung.  By 
mixing  it  with  lime  and  animal  manure,  ammonia- 
cal  gas  is  produced,  which  dissolves  the  peat  and 
converts  it  into  a  powerful  manure. 

Lime  is  highly  useful  in  its  application  to  soils. 
In  bone  manure  it  is  found  in  combination  with 
phosphoric  acid.  The  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids 
unite  with  it  and  form  manures.  All  manures  be- 
fore they  act  become  converted  into  salts.  Soils 
arc  in  an  acid  or  neutral  state.  Large  tracts  of 
country,  which  are  now  barren,  by  proper  applica- 
tions might  be  rendered  fertile.  A  farm  within 
his  knowledge,  which  was  a  blowing  sand,  a  pine 
barren,  and  almost  hopeless,  on  which  ten  bush- 
els of  com  to  an  acre  could  scarcely  be  grown,  by 
the  judicious  application  of  ashes,  has  been  made 
to  produce  forty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Dr.  here  illustrated  his  position  by  giving 
the  ehemiealAnalysis  of  certain  soils  in  Rhode  kl- 
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and,  which  it  is  understood  will  be  presented  to 
the  public  in  his  report  in  a  detailed  form.  ^Me- 
thods should  be  taken  to  render  the  insoluble  matter 
in  soils  soluble,  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
plants ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  process  slioukl 
proceed  gradually.  If  acidities  abound  in  the  sou, 
correctives  must  be  applied.  It  is  easy  to  convert 
one  quality  of  soil  into  another.  The  value  of  geo- 
logical inveatieations  is  not  properly  estimated. — 
An  analysis  of  soils  is  greatly  wanted.  The 'sta- 
tistics of  agriculture  are  greatly  wanted.  Farmers 
are  not  exact  in  their  observation  of  their  crops.— ^ 
Many  valuable  agricuhural  districts  are  bottomed 
upon  clay.  This  is  desirable  in  order  to  preserve 
the  manures  which  are  applied  to  them.  In  soils 
where  the  manures  applied  pass  through  them  by 
infiltration,  much  loss  is  sustained  ;  and  they  are 
not  favorable  to  agricultural  products.  This  infil- 
tration of  manures  is  doubted  by  some,  but  the  con- 
dition of  our  wells  proves  it.  The  water  in  a  barn 
yard  is  never  pure.  As  much  as  a  teaspoonful  of 
vegetable  matter  to  a  gallon  is  oHen  obtained  froiu 
waters  which  are  considered  pure.  This  may  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  will  evaporate  the  Boston 
water  to  dryness.  In  the  pure^  water  obtained 
from  lakes,  1^  grain  of  vegf  table  matter  to  the 
gallon  may  be  obtained.  In  the  water  of  fiostoni 
38  grains  are  found  to  the  gallon.  Soils  brought 
from  150  f^et  depth  in  this  neighborhood,  are  found 
charged  wi'h  vegetable  matter. 

Land  with  a  foot  of  top  soil  on  a  gravelly  sub- 
stratum may  be  unproductive.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  soil  on  Seekonk  p!ains.  which  has  a  foot 
of  soil  containing  11  per  cent,  of^  vegetable  matter ; 
but  manures  applied  pass  through  it  by  filtration  ; 
and  it  suffers  from  drought. 

All  our  waters  come  from  the  top  soil.  Clay  is 
a  retainer  of  water.  Bog  iron  ore  is  found  in  soils 
and  is  prejudicial  to  vegetation.  There  is  a  ready 
way  for  a  farmer  to  test  his  water.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic  to  a  ^assof 
water,  if  it  contains  vegetable  matter,  it  wiU  be- 
come red.  Distilled  water  will  not  exhibit  this 
appearance. 

Saline  matters  abound  in  soils  in  the  form  of 
carbonates,  sulphates  and  phosphates.  Lime  is 
an  important  amendment  to  the  soils  by  causing  it 
to  furnish  nutriment  to  the  plants.  It  is  a  chemical 
re-agent  and  decomposes  manures  and  does  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  form  insoluble  matters.  In  the 
ashes  of  wheat,  lime  exists  to  the  amount  of  15  per 
cent.  It  is  ft»und  in  some  proportion  in  all  soils. 
The  carbonate  of  lime  is  &  valuable  amendment  to 
soils  and  especially  to  those  which  contain  iron  or 
copperas.  Gypsum  is  a  poweri'ul  stimulus  to  ve£^e- 
tation.  Lime  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  is  easily 
applied.  The  management  of  lime  is  too  generally 
misunderstood.  Fields  perfectly  barren  huve  been 
rendered  fertile  by  the  use  of  it.  There  are  few 
exceptions  to  this  fact  in  Rhode  Island.  In  some 
cases  its  application  has  been  triumphantly  success- 
ful, and  in  many  cases  of  failure,  the  lime  has  been 
found  to  be  highly  mngnesian.  There  are  varioinr 
matters  connected  with  these  subjects  which  will 
furnish  excellent  texts  fbr  discussion  hereafier. — 
The  action  of  manures  is  particularly  important. 
Science  here  is  of  great  importance.  (;erta\n  acids 
in  soils  have  been  discovered  by  Berzelius.  The 
crenic  and  apocrenic  acids.  '1  hese  are  found  in 
the  soils  of  both  hemispheres;  in  the  soils  of  the 
Missimippi  and  the  Nile.    These  soils  closely  re- 
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■emble  each  other.  The  soil  of  the  Nile  contains 
2.8  per  cent,  ol'the  carbonate  and  phosphate  oflinie. 
The  soil  of  the  Mississippi  has  less  iron  and  more 
clay. 

The  introduction  of  science  into  agriculture  has 
baeii  oftf  reat  benefit.  How  soils  are  to  be  render- 
ed ten ile  or  how  corrected,  have  hitherto  been  mat- 
ters ol'  empiricism.  We  should  desire  to  act  un- 
derprarulirigly,  not  ignorantly. 

The  chancres  which  lake  place  in  the  progress 
of  tlie  growth  of  plants  are  remnrkable.  In  the 
germination  ofihesced,  carboiHC  acid  is  given  out, 
and  oxygen  absorbed.  Alter  the  leaves  are  form- 
ed, they  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give  out  oxygen. 
When  the  plant  ripens,  they  give  out  carbonic 
arid  and  absorb  oxygen.  All  manurf*s  act  on  the 
ibiiage.  If  plants  are  overstrained  they  fail  to  pro- 
duce liruit.  Ii  is  iniportani  to  find  the  proper  point 
or  limit  of  manuring.  A  distinguished  gardener 
engaged  to  produce  a  geranium  leaf  as  large  as  a 
cabbage :  it  was  effected^  but  the  plant  perished  in 
the  effort. 

Bleaching  powders  or  chloride  of  lime,  are  a 
powerful  manure,  and  produce  astonishing  eflects 
on  vegetation.  The  ammoniacal  gas  or  sal  vola- 
tile operates  powerfully  upon  plants,  and  this  mat- 
ter is  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  barn  ma- 
nures. 

In  soils  which  are  porous,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
manures  in  u  Ion?  state.  The  manures  which  are 
obtainable  are  din'erent  in  difierent  places.  Expe- 
riments have  been  made  with  bone  manure,  lime, 
and  Hfihes,  and,  as  reported,  with  difierent  results. 
Tliere  are,  undoubtedly,  ditfereiices  in  soils,  which 
aff»*ct  ihetr  operation.  These  eubjects  deserve  in- 
quiry and  ot)8ervation.  Agricultural  ol»servations 
should  be  made  exact  and  certain*  As  the  pursuit 
becomes  intelligent  it  rises  in  dignity.  Why 
should  farmers  be  ignorant  of  their  great  art,  when 
it  is  the  aim  and  boast  of  every  other  profession 
and  pursuit,  to  study  their  art  thoroughly  1  Agri- 
culture may  be  rendered  scienttfic ;  and  science 
well  applied  must  conduce  to  render  il  more  profit- 
able. 

Facts  in  these  matters  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. In  Maine  a^hes  were  thrown  away.  The 
Long  Idlund  farmers  are  willing  to  send  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  obtain  them.  The  intrinsic  value  or 
elTiciency  of  the  material  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
dttferent  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Peat 
we  see  in  some  ftlaces  is  hijrhly  esteemed  as  a  ma- 
nure. In  many  places  it  is  utterly  neglected ;  and 
this  can  arise  only  from  i&rnorance  of  its  value  or  of 
the  proper  mode  of  applying  it. 

Fuels,  he  repealed,  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Peat  in  a  crude  state,  is  not  suited  for  ap- 
plication to  the  land.  It  must  be  decomposed,  and 
its  acidities  corrected.  A  farmer  in  Rhode  Island 
lias  made  much  use  of  swamp  mud  compounded 
with  fish,  the  Menhaden,  which  are  taken  in  their 
bays  in  great  abundance.  To  eight  cart  loads  of 
swamp  mud  or  peat,  he  applied  one  barrel  of  fish. 
This  compost  is  denominated  fish-pie.  The  rotting 
of  the  finh  decomposed  the  peat  and  the  peat  ab- 
sorbed the  ammoniacal  gases,  which  escaped  from 
the  decayed  tish.  The  farmer  deemed  this  mix- 
ture of  equal  value  with  the  best  of  unmixed  bam 
manure.  On  a  level  field,  planted  with  corn  at 
right  an^es,  «very  row  manured  with  this  compost 
was  distinctly  observable,  and  was  eight  tiroes  as 
large  m  that  port  dressed  with  bog  manure.    At 


the  harvest  the  crop  from  the  rows  manured  with 
this  compost  gave  an  increase  over  the  other  part* 
of  the  field  of  fifty  per  cent.  A  ny  decaying  animai 
sulisiance,  on  being  mixed  with  it,  will  produce  a 
decomposition  of  peat. 

The  physiology  of  vegetation  is  a  sub)ect  de- 
serving of  much  attention.  The  mode  in  which 
plants  receive  their  nutriment  from  the  soil  is  not^ 
as  has  been  supposeil,  by  capillary  attraction,  but 
the  vegetable  food  in  a  liquid  form  is  forced  into 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  plants  by  an  electric  or 
voltaic  agency.  This  is  the  discovery  of  a  French- 
man by  the  name  of  Detrochet,  and  is  called  by 
him  endosmose.  [Dr.  Jackson  here  illustrated  this 
matter  by  a  small  apparatus.]  This  operation  is  at 
once  suspended  by  the  presence  of  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  su^)huretted  hydrogen  or  one  drop 
of  foecal  matter  in  the  vessel.  Acids  and  alkalies  in 
their  combination  act  as  galvanic  batteries,  and  for- 
ward the  process  of  vegetation. 

The  physiology  of  plants  should  be  studied  by 
the  farmer.  Innumerable,  curious  and  wonderful 
operations  are  continually  going  on  t>elbre  him. 
No  situation  is  more  favorable  than  his  to  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement ;  and  no  employment 
more  interesting  than  the  contemplation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  natural  world. 

The  green  sand  spoken  ol  is  as  difiicult  of  solu- 
tion as  the  feldspar  in  granite.  In  Sweden  the 
carbonate  of  potash  is  used  to  decompose  the  ni- 
trate of  lime,  which  is  formed  in  their  artificial 
nitre  beds,  which  are  similar  to  compost  lieaps.— 
Nitre  is  produced  abundantly  in  our  dung  heaps* 
Many  other  salts  are  produced  by  chemical 
changes,  which  are  continually  going  on  inthecarth 
and  air.  The  putrefaction  of animaiand  vegetable 
substances  is  productive  of  various  changes,  and  of 
substance  useful  in  vegetation.  The  crenie  and 
apocrentc  acids  are  always  found  in  soils,  and  the 
degree  of  their  presence  when  ascertained,  will  in- 
dicate the  applications  to  be  mode  to  the  land. 

The  skeletons  of  all  plants  and  animals  have 
lime  lor  their  bases.  Silex  gets  into  plants  in  a 
manner  altoffether  mysterious.  It  is  found  in  ail 
plants  with  hollow  stems,  such  as  many  of  the 
grafises,  in  wheat  and  the  cereal  grains,  in  bamboo 
and  flags.  The  crenie  and  apocrenic  acids  ope- 
rate to  dissolve  silex.  The  absorption  of  plants  is 
not  wholly  by  their  roots,  but  by  their  leaves,  which 
are  the  lungs  of  plants  and  gather  the  cart)oniG 
acid  gas  I'rom  the  air,  and  its  carbon  is  converted 
into  solid  wood.  Nature  pursues  her  operation  in 
one  eternal  round,  and  all  things  combine  mutually 
to  assist  and  modify  each  other.  Plants  are  higli?y 
beneficial  to  life  and  health,  in  absorbing  and  de- 
composing the  elements  of  the  air,  and  returning 
that  portion  which  is  necessary  to  respiration  and 
life. 

Agriculture  is  yet  to  make  great  advances  ki 
this  country.  The  value  of  peat  lands  is  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  A  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of 
fioston,  distinguished  tor  his  scientific  and  practical 
skill,  has  obtained  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  upon  redeemed  peat  meadows;  and  ob^ 
tains  from  these  lands  an  income  of  ten  to  twelve 
percent,  profit.  Land  might  be  cultivated  with 
much  more  skill  and  to  much  higher  profit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  skill  applied.  Liquid  manures  among 
us  are  almost  entirely  wasted.  Night  soil  is  otien 
thrown  away,  and  vet  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  manaree.    Whh  all  our  advantages,  we  bring 
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todian  com  from  Africa,  and  the  country  of  the 
Nile  furniahes  us  with  peas  and  beans. 

The  population  ofChina  is  immense  and  support- 
ed wholly  from  the  soil.  The  allowance  for  a 
China  man  is  indeed  small,  as  three  dollars  per  year 
will  serve  to  keep  soul  and  body  together ;  but 
even  to  earn  this,  every  person  does  and  must  work. 
Among  this  people  agriculture  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  perfection.  With  us  too  large 
a  portion  ofour  people  are  devoted  to  trade ;  and  the 
pursuits  of  rural  industry  are  deserted  for  the  ha- 
zards of  speculation  and  commercial  iiie.  As  we 
cross  our  breeds  of  cattle  that  we  may  improve  our 
stock,  it  would  be  fortunate  if  we  could  so  cross 
our  farmers  and  merchants  that  the  habits  of  exact- 
ness in  keeping  accounts  and  the  enterprise  and 
spirit  of  progress,  which  distinguish  the  mercantile 
classes,  could  be  in  some  measure  transferred  or 
infused  into  our  farmers. 

Great  advantages  seem  to  result  from  the  mere 
nechanical  mixture  of  soils,  as  (or  example,  of  sand 
with  clay,  or  clay  with  sand.  This  seems  to  affect 
their  electro-motive  power  and  induces  absorption 
ID  the  plant.  Besides  the  combined  acids  which 
exist  in  soils,  there  is  often  much  free  acid  which 
requires  to  be  taken  up  or  neutralized.  There  is 
much  siliceous  matter  in  all  soils.  Thn  oxides  of 
different  minerals  abound  in  soils.  These  have 
different  electric  powers,  which  require  to  be  under- 
stood and  regarded.  Many  soils  which  have  been 
thought  to  contain  no  vegetable  matter,  have  been 
[bund  upon  examination  to  contain  eighty-six  tons 
of  vegetable  matter  to  an  acre.  Fields  of  barren 
sand  have  been  rendered  productive  by  the  appli- 
cation of  alkaline  substances.  These  soils  have 
been  ashed,  and  portions  of  vegetable  matter  have 
been  removed  by  two  successive  crops.  In  some 
soils  there  is  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in 
an  insoluble  state.  In  this  case  it  must  by  some 
application  be  rendered  soluble,  and  this  can  easily 
be  done. 

The  geological  formation  of  soils  is  of  much  im- 
portance. A  soil  with  a  loose  substratum  mutat 
lose  much  by  infiltration.*  The  farmer  will  find 
great  advantages  from  the  chemical  analysis  of  his 
soils.  A  gross  analysis  will  not  show  the  diSer- 
eoces  which  exist.  It  must  be  conducted  with  a  re- 
finement of  skill  and  care.  The  influence  of  half  a 
bushel  of  gypsum  spread  upon  an  acre  of  land  has 
been  known  to  render  it  fertile.  It  seemed  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket,  yet  it  produced  a  surprising 
differeoce  in  the  cron.  Gypsum  has  not  the  same 
effect  on  all  soils.  If  the  soil  abounds  in  the  in- 
mdieots  which  are  applied,  they  are  thrown  away. 
Ifa  soil,  for  example,  contains  1.6  percent,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  it  does  not  require  the  application  of 
bone  manure.  So  of  lime  where  lime  abounds.— 
The  soil  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  probably  the  most 

*  The  Dr.  ber«  gave  another  pointed  reference  to  the 
impore  state  of  the  well  water  of  Boston ,  which  was  felt 
nke  ao  electric  shock  in  ^he  abdominal  muscles  of  the 
representatives  from  the  country;  (the  Boston  gentlemen 
are  too  far  gone  in  this  matter  to  feel  at  all,)  and  made 
them  think  at  once  of  resigning  their  seats  or  removing 
tbe  seatof  government.  There  are  salts  of  lime  enoue^ 
in  the  water  of  Boston  weUs  drank  every  y«ar,  to  make 
ten  statoes  as  large  as  Lot's  wife !  and  as  to  the  other 
imparities  which  exist  in  it,  according  to  the  Dr.'s  ac- 
cooot,  tbey  are  not  to  be  named.  No  apothecary's 
niiztare  sorptsses  it ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  for  which 
it  is  suitsd  bat  for  whisky  or  brandy  panch ! 


fertile  in  the  world,  contain  only  2.8  per  cent,  of 
lime.  The  saline  manures,  such  as  carbonates, 
sulphates,  phosphates,  &c.  are  absorbed  by  the 
plants.  They  act  as  stimuli  to  vegetation  ;  and 
change  the  soil  so  as  to  render  it  fertile.  Saline 
manures  do  not  act  always  in  the  same  way.  They 
act  principally  on  the  foliage.  They  excite  action 
in  the  plant,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  absorbed. 
The  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  gives 
out  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  immediately  seized 
upon  by  the  plantp.  Large  amounts  of  ammoniacal 
gas  are  obtained  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances.  This  is  a  valuable  manure.  The  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  to  obtnin  it  pure  from  the  shops, 
would  be  too  expensive  for  a  manure.  We  roust 
make  it  in  our  dung  heaps. 

The  nature  of  manures  is  just  beginning  to  be 
understood.  The  attention  paid  to  it,  when  sci- 
ence was  imperfect,  led  to  few  valuable  results. — 
Two  new  acids  were  discovered  by  fierzelius  in 
1833— the  crenic  and  apocrcnic.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Porlar  well  in  Sweden.  They  are 
found  in  all  soilfl.  They  are  among  the  constitu- 
ents of  peat.  They  are  probably  universal.  These 
acids  must  be  neutralized. 

The  opinions  of  farmers  are  often  only  blind 
prejudices,  though  there  are  brigtit  and  honorable 
exceptions  to  this  remark.  Facts  which  are  uni- 
versally admitted  must  have  a  foundation.  These 
acids  are  found  in  humus  or  geine — are  found  also 
in  our  waters — in  all  soils^soroetimes  in  union 
with  bases— sometimes  in  a  free  state.  In  respect 
to  these  scientific  investigations,  we  have  as  yet 
only  skimmed  the  surface.  More,  however,  has 
been  effected  within  the  last  three  yeare  than  ever 
before  since  the  history  of  man. 

Geological  and  agricultural  surveys  are  credita- 
ble to  the  state.  The  facts  which  they  collect  and 
embody,  may  be  rendered  of  the  4iigheet  service. — 
A  state  geologist  might  be  fully  occupied  in  the 
analysis  of  soils.  Agriculture,  thus  made  (he  sub- 
ject of  scientific  inquiry,  would>cease  to  be  a  drudge- 
ry and  attain  its  proper  rank  among  the  first  em- 
ployments of  man.  Agricultural  books  are  many 
of  them  full  of  absurdities,  because  the  nature  of 
the  elements  of  which  they  treat  is  so  little  under- 
stood. Many  have  heard  of  the  experiment  of  the 
man  who  shut  up  a  hen  and  fed  her  exclusively  up- 
on wheat  It  was  a  matter  of  insoluble  mystery 
how,  under  such  circumstances,  she  could  obtain 
lime  enough  to  form  the  shells  of  the  eggs  which 
she  laid,  which  in  truth  contained  a  weight  of  lime 
greater  than  the  weight  of  her  body.  It  was  not 
known  that  the  wheat  itself  on  which  bhe  was  fed, 
furnished  the  lime  which-she  requh"ed.  Chemistry 
showb  that  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of 
wheat. 

£very  farmer  has  not  a  taste  for  science  ;  but 
some  have,  and  this  taste  should  be  cultivated  and 
encouraged.  Subjects  connected  with  agriculture 
are  well  adapted  for  country  lyceums.  Here  facts 
would  be  obtained  from  practical  and  observing 
minds.  The  action  of  manures  should  particularly 
invite  attention.  Experiments  in  cultivuiion  should 
be  made  on  soils  whose  composiiioii  is  known  ;  and 
products  should  be  exactly  noted  and  compared 
with  each  other. 

De  Candolle,  a  distinguished  Swiss  philosopher^ 
who  has  given  particular  nUention  to  vegetable 
physiology,  has  treated  of  the  action  of  poisons  u|>- 
on  plants.    There  are  substances  which  are  poii 
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iionous  to  plania  aa  there  are  those  which  are  de- 
structive of  animal  life.  Nux  vomica  and  some 
other  substances  poisonous  to  animals,  are  poison- 
ous to  plants.  Substances  which  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  a  man  may  be  serviceable  to  health,  if 
received  into  his  lungs  might  be  fatal.  So  sub- 
stances whj^h  if  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants 
iDJght  prove  destructive,  if  imbibed  in  a  gaseous 
form  by  the  leaves,  may  stimulate  and  advance 
their  growth.  In  simple  carbonic  acid  gas,  plants 
would  die;  but  received  in  quantities  larger  than 
exists  in  our  atmosphere,  it  proves  favorable  to 
them.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  which  in  certain  quan- 
tities is  nutritious  to  plants,  is  destructive  to  animal 
Jife. 

The  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  soils  and 
Other  different  substances,  presents  a  curious  inqui- 
ry. Silex  is  the  same  as  rock  crystal,  obtained 
after  solution.  Alumine  is  the  same  as  clay ;  but 
clay  is  not  /bund  pure,  and  usually  contains  more 
than  filly  per  cent,  of  silex.  Oxides  of  iron,  man- 
^nese  and  lime  are  found.  Lime  is  usually  found 
m  the  form  of  a  carbonate.  Peroxide  of  iron,  iron 
rust,  is  found.  Silex,  alumine,  lime  and  iron,  com- 
bined in  various  proportions,  constitute  soils.  Ve- 
getable matter,  containing  the  crenic  and  apocrenic 
acids  is  found.  Geine  is  not  a  simple  proximate 
principle  but  contains  these  two  acidp.  [l^he  Dr. 
illustrated  this  matter  by  an  exhibition  of  the  ere- 
jiate  and  apocrenate  of  copper,  obtained  from 
geine.] 

The  analysis  of  a  da}*  soil  in  this  vicinity  is  as 
follows: 


Water,     -       -        -        . 

2. 

Vegetable  matter, 

-    3.5 

Silex  and  alumine,     - 

-      74. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

-    5. 

Oxide  of  iron,   -        -        - 

-       15. 

Lose,  -        -        -        - 

-       .5 

100. 

r  another  is  as  follows : 

Dark  clay : 

Water, 

-    8. 

Vegetable  matter,     - 

-       14. 

Silex  and  alumine, 

-  72,6 

Carbonate  of  lime,    - 

5.4 

100. 

To  give  some  idea  of  ihe  quantity  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  contained  m  an  acre  of  ground,  we 
may  make  tlie  fbllowing  calculations : 

fiXample  tf  calculation  of  ihe  weight  of  a  soil  and 

of  its  manure. 

Let  the  specific  gravity  of  a  soil  be  1277— wa- 
ter being  1. — ilien  one  cubic  foot  of  waier  weisrh- 
ing  1000  ounces,  a  cubic  foot  of  the  soil  wolild 
weigh  1?77  ounces  or  79.187  lbs. 

An  acre  of  land  contains  4^.560  square  feet 
area,  and  if  we  estimate  the  cubic  foot  of  soil  as 
weighing  79.186  lbs.  or  half  a  cubic  foot  at  99J  lbs. 
nearly,  supposing  we  wish  to  calculate  the  weight 
of  an  acre  of  the  soil  for  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
(the  usual  depth  of  tillage,)  we  have  the  following 
sum :  43,560x39J=l,719,620  lbs.,  or  859  tons 
nearly,  as  the  weight  of  an  acre  of  this  soil  to  the 
depth  of  half  a  foot. 

If  then  Ihe  soil  contain  9|  per  cent,  of  vegeta- 


ble matter,  3.2  per  cent,  being  soluble,  and  6.3  in-* 
soluble— 859  X9i-fl00zz81i  tons  of  vegetable 
mailer  lo  one  acre  wiihin  6  inches  depth.  Of  this 
27A  tons  is  soluble,  and  54  tons  insoluble. 

This  example  is  taken  fiom  an  aciual  analysis 
of  a  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  principles 
laid  down  will  suffice  for  the  estimation  of  each 
and  every  article  found  in  given  soils  by  chemical 
researches,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  or  of  any 
fertilizer  may  be  easily  learned. 

Some  acres  of  land  upon  examination,  have 
been  found  to  contain  91  tons  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter— some  96  tons — 22  of  soluble  and  72  of  inso- 
luble. Excluding  stones,  we  may  consider  that 
there  are  800  ions  of  soil  to  an  abre  6  inches  deep. 
In  an  acre  of  land^  by  a  calculation  of  this  kind, 
containing  6.8  of  phosphate  of  lime,  bone  manure 
would  have  no  effect. 

The  peat  on  the  farm  ofE.  Phinney,  Esq.,  used 
both  lor  ftiel  and  manure,  contains  9o  per  cenu  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  ashes  of  this  peat  contains 
silex,  alumine,  phosphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  oxide  of  iron. 

The  carbonate  of  lime,  of  potash  and  of  soda^ 
acts  upon  it.  The  civbonate  of  ammonia  is  taken 
up  by  it.  Lime  neutralizes  its  acid.  Peat  bogs 
are  composed  of  sphaganeous  mosses ;  and  on 
Block  Island  they  are  said  to  renew  themselves, 
after  being  dug  over,  in  forty  years,  if  the  surface 
paring  is  returned  to  the  pit  when  they  are  dug. 

Besides  decayed  mosses,  decayed  trees  and 
leaves  collect  in  these  swamps  and  compose  a  part 
of  the  deposit.  Peat  is  ol  immense  value,  and 
not  well  appreciated  by  farmers.  Experiments  of 
its  application  in  a  natural  state  have  proved  fai- 
lures. The  farmers  on  Block  Island  would  not 
use  it.  A  farmer  in  Waterlbrd,  Me.  applied  it  in 
a  crude  state,  and  his  corn  was  dwartisd  and  ap- 
peared as  though  struck  with  the  yellow  fevsr. 
When  its  acid  properties  are  neutralized,  it  be- 
comes as  valuable  as  horse  dung.  Peat  bogs 
must  be  drained.  Covered  drains  properl/  con- 
structed, are  as  effectual  a^  open  drains.  Peat 
bogs  are  remarkable  lor  retaining  moisture.  Wet- 
nesa  is  absorbed  by  tlie  peat  by  capillary  attract 
lion. 

Dr.  Jackson  stated  that  he  had  fully  described 
Mr.  Phinney 's  method  of  managenient,  in  his 
third  report  on  ihe  geology  of  Maine.  His  mea- 
dows are  drained.  They  are  then  ploughed  or  the 
sward  inverted ;  and  then  dressed  with  a  compost 
oi'  animal  manure,  mud  and  lime  prepared  in  his 
hog  pens,  where  the  hogs  earn  much  of  their  liv- 
ing by  their  labor. 

On  land  thus  prepared,  he  has  obtained  7/S 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  fl-om  4 J  lo  5  tons 
of  hay  per  acre.  The  last  season  he  got  a  crop 
of  corn  of  li-om  80  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  Alter 
such  land  is  well  drained,  he  can  work  upon  it 
with  his  cattle.  He  refuses  to  sell  this  peat  upon 
this  land  even  at  500  dollars  per  acre.  Being  well 
supplied  with  peat  mud,  each  hog  will  make  ten 
loads  of  manure  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This 
is  then  thrown  out  and  freely  limed.  Afler  three 
weeks'  preparation  by  lime,  this  compost  may  be 
applied  to  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  to 
an  acre.  About  one-third  of  stable  manure  is 
deemed  the  proper  proportion  to  appfy  to  the  com- 
post. In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phinney  and  Mr.  Hag- 
fereton,  three  loads  of  muck  and  one  load  of  sta- 
le dung  are  equal  to  four  loads  of  stable  mnnuiv. 
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It  18  a  8in<?ular  fact,  that  in  England  peat  was 
fbnuQHy  cossid^red  as  a  useless  substance.  One 
great  use  of  peat  consists  in  its  power  of  abf^orb- 
iBg  liquid  meoures.  In  barn-yards  it  absorbs  the 
urine.  The  liquid  nionure  ot  an  animal  is  consi- 
dered by  many  judicious  farmers,  where  it  can  be 
well  saved  and  applied,  as  of  equal  value  as  the 
solid.    This  subject  deserves  much  attention. 


IIBPORTFROM  THE  COMMIS8IONBR  OF  PA- 
TKNTS,  SHOWIBTG  THV  OPBRATIORS  OF  HIS 
OFFICE   DORING  THE  TEAR    1899. 


fAMUAXt  34, 1840 — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Patents  an4 
tlie  Patent  Office*  aad  ordered  to  l>e  printed. 

Poimi  Office,  January  1, 1840. 

Sir — The  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  the 
honor  to  transmit  bis  annual  report. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  patents  have 
been  issued  during  1839,  (including  eicrht  addi^ 
tionni  improvesnents  to  Ibrmer  patents,)  of  which 
classified  and  alphabetical  lists  are  annexed, 
marked  A  and  B. 

During  the  same  period,  three  hundred  and 
three  patents  have  been  expired,  as  per  hst 
markeo  C. 

The  receipts  of  office  for  1839  amount  to  837,- 
260,  from  which  may  be  deducted  8^)769,  paid  on 
applications  withdrawn. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office  the 
past  year,  including  payments  for  the  library  and 
agricultural  statistics,  were  820,799  95,  leavin^r  a 
surplus  of  811)450  43  to  be  credited  to  the  patent 
fund,  as  per  statement  marked  £. 

For  the  restoration  of  models,  records,  and 
drawin$(B,  under  the  act  of  3d  March,  1837, 
$7,973  57  have  been  expended,  as  per  statement 
marked  F. 

The  receipts  of  the  office  would  have  been 
nearly  82,000  more,  had  not  the  late  law  permits 
ted  assignments  to  be  lecoided  without  charge,  a 
gratuity,  however,  which  has  given  much  satis- 
taction. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  3d  of  March, 
1839,4  have  published  a  dii^est  of  all  patents 
granted  by  the  United  States,  addin<r  thereto  an 
alphabetical  index,  and  shall  deposite  in  the  library 
ofcongress  nine  buodred  copies  of  the  satnp. 

The  old  digest  was  very  defective.  A  new  ar» 
rangement  has  been  made,  giving  to  each  inven^ 
tion  its  appropriatt^  classification. 

A  distribution  of  the  new  digest,  will  materially 
lessen  the  correspondence  of  the  office,  and  guard 
citizens  against  the  impositions  of  venders  of  spu- 
rious patents.  The  volume  contains  above  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

The  work  was  deemed  necessary  for  daily  rer 
ference  in  the  office,  and,  believing  the  appropria- 
tion adequate  to  cover  the  expenses,  1  did  not  de- 
lay the  publication. 

A  small  additional  appropriation  from  the  patent 
fiind  will  be  required  to  complete  payment  lor  the 
same. 

Eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  patents 
have  been  issued  by  the  United  States  previous  to 
January,  1840. 

A  large  nurot>er  of  applications  partially  com- 


pleted are  awaiting  the  reception  of  models  and 
treasury  fee. 

The  transmission  of  models  through  agents  ap- 
pointed by  law  in  the  aeveral  states  affords  much 
facility  to  inventors;  and  if  permission  were  given 
to  deposite  with  coHectors  of  public  revenue  th^ 
(f*es  required,  such  accommodations  would  obviate 
one  cause  of  perplexity  and  delay,  and  be  mora 
especially  convenient  in  consequence  of  their  pre- 
sent agency  in  forwaixling  such  models. 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  patent  office  buildinpr  if 
so  far  completed  as  to  afford,  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  necessary  accommodation  for  the  office,  aoa 
to  enable  the  eommissioner  to  receive  the  nume^^ 
rous  specimens  of  American  art  as  contemplated 
by  the  act  of  reorganization,  and  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  congress  by  collecting  and  distributing 
valuable  seeds ;  exhibiting,  also,  under  appropri- 
ate classifications,  the  most  impoHant  varieties, 
both  exotic  and  indigenous. 

The  inquiries  propounded  by  the  hon^r^e 
secretafy  of  state,  in  taking  the  next  census,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  commissionef  to  expend 
but  a  small  part  of  the  appropriation  for  procuring 
agricultural  statfstics.  From  data  of  so  high  a 
source,  the  commissioner  can  safely  predicate  fii- 
ture  calculations,  and  hopes  to  present  to  congress 
such  details  of  domestic  products  as  will  be  of  im- 
portance in  inancial  estimates. 

The  diplomatic  corps  of  the  United  States  reside 
incf  abroad,  have  been  solicited  to  aid  in  procurinff 
valuable  seeds,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy,  witE 
the  approbation  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  that 
department,  have  been  requested  to  convey  to  the 
patent  office,  for  distribution,  such  seeds  as  may 
be  oflfered.  In  many  cases,  no  charges  will  be 
made  for  seeds.  If  small  expenses  do  arise,  they 
can  be  reimbursed  by  appropriations  Oom  the  pa- 
tent fund,  daily  accumulating,  and  consecrated 
specially  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  cheerlulness  with  which  the  diplomatio 
corps  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  have  reoeived 
the  request  of  this  office,  justify  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions from  this  new  undertaking. 

With  the  additional  assistance  granted  last  ses- 
sion, and  correspondent  exertions  on  the  part  of 
those  connected  with  the  bureau,  the  business  in 
each  branch  is  brought  up.  Less  delay  will,  I 
trupt,  arise  in  future  applications. 

The  number  of  caveats  issued  in  1839  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  number  of  applications  for  patents  the  same 
year  exceeds  eight  hundred.  One«haIf  of  these 
have  been  rejected  on  examination.  That  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  office  have  not  been  conducted 
without  care  and  attention,  may  perhaps  be  inffer- 
red  from  the  fact  that  no  appeal  has  been  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  commissioner  on  these 
cases.  These  rejections  will  show  patentees,  that 
they  are  protected  from  interference,  to  a  great 
ex  lent,  and  the  public  generally,  how  much  they 
are  guarded  against  useless  or  invalid  patents. 

I  only  add  that  a  small  appropriation  will  be  re- 
quired to  continue  present  periodicals  taken  at  the 
office,  together   with  some  additional   standard 
works  which  are  needed  for  daily  reference. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
HioNRY  L.  Kllsworth. 
Hon.  R.  M.  Johnson, 

PreMifU  of  the  Senaie  of  the  United  Staiee, 
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Bee-hives 

Bee-hives    -        -        - 
Bee-hives    ^    - 
Binding  grain 
Churn     -        •       - 
Churn         -        .        - 
Com  shelter    - 
Com  shelter 

Com  shelter    - 
Com  shelter 
Com  shelter    • 


Cora   sheller   and   hulling 

erain        -        -        - 
Cultivator,  com 
Cultivator,  garden 

Cutting,  attaching  scythes 

to  snaths 
Harrows,  revolving 
Hulling   clover   seeds  and 

other  g^rass  seed   - 
Mowing  machines 

Plough    -        -        -        - 
Plough        .        -        - 
Plough    -        -        -        - 
Plough        ... 
Plough,  coupling,  &c. 

Plough,  hill-side  and  hori- 
zontal     .        «        «• 
Plough,  mould-boards  of  • 

Rake  -        -        -        - 
Rake,  hay  and  grain  harrow 
Rake,  hay  revolving 

Seeding,  planting  com 

Seeding,  planting  com  and 

other  seeds 
Seeding,  planting  machines 
Seeding,  planting  machines 
SeedinKt  sowing  grain,  plas- 
ter, &c. 
Seeding,  sowing  seed  - 

Smut  machine,  Stc.  • 

Smut  machine 

Smut  machine 

Smut  machine 

Smut  machine 

Smut    machine,    ckaning 

grain 
Smut    machine,    cleaning 

grain   "        •        ■      . 
Smut    machine,    cleaning 
wheat      .       -       - 
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Samuel  C.  Myers 
John  Sholl 
William  M.  Hall 
Israel  Keyes 
MiloB.  Hough  - 
John  S.  Thomson 
Alonzo  R.  Dinsmore 
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Samuel  H.  Kisinger  and 
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John  Mercer 
John  B.  Smith    - 
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Aldrich 
William  Small    - 
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Josiah  Dutcher  - 
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John  M.  Jordan  - 

Samuel  Witherow  and  Da- 
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Hezekiah  Haynes 

George  Davis 

Ephraim  B.  and  Moses  D. 
Wells 

Niram  R.  and  Onn  G. 
Merchant 

David  S.  Rockwell 
Moses  Atwood,  jr. 
John  M.  Forest  - 

Samuel  Hoffer    - 
Martin  and   Samuel  Lee 

Seward 
William  C.  Grimes 
John  B.  Tates    • 
Leonard  Smith   - 
Luther  B.  Walker 
Samuel  W.  Foster 


Straw  cutter    - 
Straw  cutter 
Straw  cutting  - 
Straw  cutting,  &c. 
Thrashing    and    cleaning 

grain   -        -        -        - 
Thrashing,    shelling,    and 

hulling  grain 
Thrashing  machine,  teeth 

for       -        -        -        - 
Winnowing  machine,  fiuin 

ing  mills      *       •       .' 

Winnowing, separating  wild 

peas,  &c.,  from  grain,  re 

issue    -        -        -        - 
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Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 
New  York 
Wallingford,  Ct. 
Putney,  Vt 
Dover,  Ohio 
Wyalusing,  Pa.  - 
West  Chester,  N.  H. 
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Saybrook,  Ct.     - 
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Norfolk,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Shelburae,  Mass. 
Utica,  N.  Y.       - 

Morrison's  Cove,  Pa. 

Ellington,  N.  Y. 
North  Arjryle,N.Y.       - 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  T.    - 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.      - 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mentor,  Ohio 

Lexington,  Va.  - 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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GuUdford,  N.  Y. 

New  Canaan,  C. 
Hampstead,  N.  H. 
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York,  Pa. 
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Orangeville,  N.  Y. 
Scio,  Mich.        -  , 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Ann  Arandel,  Va. 
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BEST  SUGAR— AGAIir. 

From  thn  Joonial  of  Commerce. 

Good  reader,  did  you  ever  see  any  beet  sugar  ? 
did  you  ever  taste  it  ?  We  have }  and  must  say 
thai  handsomer  or  better  flavored.brown  sugar  we 
never  met  with.  The  grain  is  very  fine,— finer 
than  is  usual  even  with  cane  sugar.— while  the 
flavor  is  like  that  orroapie,  free  from  the  least  tinge 
of  nausea,  and  sweeter  to  the  taste  than  the  purest 
loaf.  Ifsuch  sugar  can  be  produced  at  the  same 
price  as  cane  or  maple,  it  will  have  a  great  run. 
We  conceive  that  Mr.  Child  (to  whose  book  we 
alluded  in  our  former  remarks)  is  rendering  an 
important  service  to  the  American  public,  and 
we  hope  to  himself  also,  by  bringing  the  question 
to  a  practical  test.  He  manufactured,  (so  far  as 
we  know,)  the  first  t>eet  sugar  ever  produced  in 
America.  For  this,  he  has  within  a  few  weeks 
received  a  premium  of  9100  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Society,  it  being  the  same  article 
to  which  previously  a  medal  was  awarded  at  the 
great  Boston  Mechanics'  Fair  in  the  autumn. 
AtKHit  300  lbs.  were  made  in  1838,  much  of  which 
was  good,  but  a  still  better  article  was  produced 
the  next  year.  An  improvement  in  the  drying 
apparatus,  by  which  the  access  of  smoke  was  pre- 
vented,— and  better  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
agement of  it,  by  which  fermentation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  carbonization  on  the  other,  were  avoid- 
ed, gave  a  nearly  unexceptionable  material ;  the 
liquor  was  light  colored  and  transparent;  the 
proportion  of  lime  required,  less ;  the  defecations 
more  prompt  and  complete,  and  t lie  concentrations 
almost  without  scums;  in  short,  the  sugar  (Training 
in  a  few  hours,  drained  well,  **and  m  not  iriferiar 
in  flavor  or  appearance  to  the  finest  West  India 
MuBcovadoesJ*^  Mr.  C.  adds  in  this  connexion, 
**the  quality  of  the  molasses  has  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us.  In  France,  the  molasses  is  consi- 
dered of  no  value  except  for  feeding  animals,  or 
for  distilling ;  and  it  sells  for  4  or  5  cts.  a  gallon. 
The  molasifes  from  the  sugar  io  question  is  of  a 
bright  amber  color,  and  so  pure  and  pleasant,  as 
as  to  be  preferred  by  many  to  any  but  sugar- 
bakers'."  M r.  Child  considers  the  following  points 
to  be  well  ascertained  by  his  experience  thus  far : 

1.  That  all  the  saccharine  contained  in  the 
beot  can  be  extracted  by  the  method  of  desicca- 
tion. 

2.  That  the  raw  sugar  can  be  obtained  with- 
out any  bad  taste,  and  fit  for  immediate  consump- 
tion. 

3.  That  American  beets,  thou^  generally  in- 
ferior to  the  European  in  saccharine  richness,  can 
by  suitable  culture  be  made  inferior  to  none. 

4.  That  50  per  cent,  moreof  crjrstallizable  sugar 
can  be  obtained  by  the  method  of  desiccation,  than 
has  generally  t>een  obtained  by  grating  and  pressing 
or  macerating  the  green  beet. 

5.  That  the  beet,  once  dried,  may  be  kept  an 
indefinite  time  without  liability  to  injury. 

This  method  of  desiccation,  the  invention  of 
Schuzenback,  is  the  one  practised  at  Northampton. 
Mr.  C.  observes  that  a  method  has  been  patented 
by  Mr.  Herd  of^Stoncham,  near  Boston,  of  drying 
the  beet  by  a  cold  blast ;  in  other  words,  by  freez- 
ing it  dry.  This  he  calls  an  ingenious  conception, 
but  is  not  convinced  that  it  can  be  made  available 
as  a  method  of  manufacture.  In  his  own  experience 
Mr.  C.  baa  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  principle 


of  desiccation,  by  machinery  of  his  own ;  Schuzen- 
back having  been  unwilling,  it  seems,  to  impart 
any  information,  unless  the  privilege  of  using  his 
invention  in  the  whole  United  States  were  pre- 
viously purchased,  and  security  given  for  the  pay- 
ment, in  case  the  truth  of  his  pretensions  should  be 
demonstrated  by  the  result  of^  a  model  factory.  It 
is  proper  to  add,  that  some  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  on  beets  dried  by  steam,  and  that  the 
result  is  stated  to  be  a  "white  sugar,  obtained  at 
once,  fully  equal  to  the  clayed  sugars  of  Havana." 
Some  of  our  northern  friends  who  have  examined 
the  article  confirm  this  statement  of  Mr.  C.  The 
same  method  will  be  practised  extensively  hereaf- 
ter, we  presume— perhaps  altogether.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  company  for  which  Mr.  C.  is 
engaged  have  purchased  a  lar^e  establishment  in 
the  vicinity  of  Northampton  village,  recently  set 
up  with  a  view  to  the  (exploded)  silk  manufactur- 
ing, and  that  their  intention  is  to  make  about 
300,000  lbs.  of  sugar  the  coming  season.  This 
will  suflice  to  give  Mr.  Child's  notions  and  the 
whole  business  a  tolerably  fair  trial.  At  present, 
though  many  points  are  settled,  others,  by  his  own 
showing,  (and  he  is  very  frank  and  fair  about  it,) 
are  not  so.  The  thing  may  be  practicable,  for 
example,  without  beins  profitable.  This  is  with 
us  Americans  the  chief  consideration!  as  it  is  very 
apt  to  t>e  in  ail  similar  cases. 

In  regard  to  the  success  of  the  culture,  we  are 
told  that  in  the  department  of  the  north,  in  France, 
the  average  produce  of  an  acre  is  15  tons  (600  lbs.) 
This  Is  the  highest  in  that  country.  In  the  two 
adjoining  departments  (Aisne  and  Pas  de  Calais), 
it  is  12  and  11.  As  we  recede  from  old  Flanders, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  beet  sugar  industty  and 
of  French  husbandry,  the  rate  declines  to  10  tons. 
The  general  average  is  13.  In  Germany  the 
average  is  15.  At  Northampton  the  best  fielde 
have  yielded  15,  but  they  were  not  trimmed  closely 
or  the  gross  weight  would  have  been  reduced  10 
to  20  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  merchantable  produce 
would  have  been  13  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  proper 
to  observe  that  far  larger  crops  than  any  here  men- 
tioned are  ofleri  had  in  France,  and  they  probably 
show  what  might  be  done  more  generally.  Thirty 
tons  an  acre,  Mr.  Child  says,  are  not  uncommoui 
and  45  have  t>een  produced.  In  England  they 
considerably  exceed  this.  He  is  informed  by  Mr. 
JTyan,  the  inventor  of  the  anti-dry-rot  process,  and. 
interested  in  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  brandy,  and  vinegar  from  beets,  that 
there  the  average  crop  is  30  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
maximum  50 ;  being,  at  58  lbs.  to  the  tnishel,  no 
less  than  1931  bushels ;  and  capable,  if  as  rich  as 
the  beets  of  France,  of  making  8960  lbs.  of  brown 
sugar.  It  appears  that  our  beets,  with  slight  ex- 
ceptions, have  not  attained  a  degree  of  saccharine 
richness  equal  to  that  of  the  French.  Instead  of 
10  to  10}  per  cent,  of  sugar,  they  have  contained 
but  7}  to  9  per.  cent.  Mr.  C.  attributes  it  to  the 
inexperience  of^ cultivators,  and  mainly  to  improper 
measures.  This  is  considered  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Animal  ordures  do  very  well,  but 
it  is  said,  the  most  stimulating  and  at  the  same 
time  innocent  manures  for  the  beet,  are  the  refuse 
of  the  sugar-housef  scums  and  sediment  from  the 
pans,  and  animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black  in  pow- 
der, which  has  been  used  in  clarifying,  and  which 
powder  is  mingled  with  earth.  Mr.  C.  observes 
that  this  article  was  unknown  until  1822.    Pre- 
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vioosly  many  milliarra  of  pounds  had  been  annually 
thrown  into  the  public  discharges.  It  had  been 
used  lor  a  number  ot'years,  as  ii  still  is,  for  clarify- 
ing juice,  liquor,  and  syrups,  in  the  manufacture 
and  refining  of  sugar.  In  that  year  Payertf  a 
distinguished  refiner,  at  Paris,  suggested  the  idea 
of  its  value  as  manure.  Expeiiments  were  imme- 
diately made,  with  striking  results.  At  first  it  sold 
for  about  16  cents  a  bushel,  but  soon  rose  to  three 
times  as  much.  It  is  now  manufactured  at  a  large 
establishment  near  Paris,  expressly  (or  manure. 

On  this  general  subject  Mr.  Child  says,  we  think 
pretty  truly,  that  the  fenility  of  our  couniry  has 
been  declining  ever  since  its  settlement.  *'  We 
apeak  of  the  country  at  large,  and  it  is  no  answer 
to  any  that  there  are  farms  equal  or  superior  to 
the  maiden  soil,  which  our  lathers  found.  Proba- 
bly a  century  with  the  best  system  of  agriculture, 
and  the  best  disposition  to  execute  it,  could 
scarcely  restore  an  amount  of  fertility  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  dissipated.  This  is  not  good 
husbandry,  it  is  barbarous  waste.  Good  husbandry 
Hicreeses  or  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Tlie 
ttaih  is  that  we  have  generally  sought  to  get  from 
our  lands  the  most  that  we  possibly  could,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  In  this,  as  in  other  things, 
ha^te  makes  waste.  We  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs. 

In  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  soil,  it  would  seem 
that  much  may  be  said  for  the  beet.  Mr.  C. 
observes,  as  to  corn  and  broom-corn,  that  neither 
of  these  is  tin  enriching  or  a  cleaning  crop.  The 
beet  IS  both,  exterminating  every  noxious  plant 
and  leaving  green  stuff  on  the  ground,  which 
ploughed  in  is  equal  to  a  quarter  or  half  manuring, 
1.  e.  to  5  or  10  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  and  the 
expense  of  carting  it.  The  addition  which  the 
beets,  worked  up  in  a  sugary,  make  to  the  stock  of 
manure,  is  another  item  of  moment,  and  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  vahie  of  the  pulp^  (left  after 
pression.)  This  usually  contains  more  saccharine 
matter  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  the  original 
material.  An  ox  consumes  60  to  75  lbs.  of  dry 
pu>p  per  day ;  a  sheep  4  to  5  lbs.  A  [factory 
working  up  25,000  lbs.  of  beets  per  day,  will  feed 
70  oxen,  or  1000  sheep;  or  50  oxen  and  300  sheep; 
er  80  oxen  and  600  sheep.  Wheat  straw  is  usu- 
ally given  with  the  pulp,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  fattening,  oil-cake  or  meal  is  added.  Three 
months  suffice  for  fkttening  a  bullock,  and  two  for 
a  sheep.  The  amount  ofit  is,  that  a  vast  quantity 
of  manure  is  made  on  a  beet-sugar  farm.  It  is 
tisually  estimated  elI  four  times  the  ordinary 
qiumtUy;  and  its  quality,  being  that  of  sheep, 
hogs,  and  horned  cattle,  is  of  course  excellent. 

All  these  are  profits  to  be  considered  in  calcu- 
lating the  pecuniary  practicability  of  the  business 
among  ourselves. 

According  to  Mr.  Child,  the  actual  cost  of  the 
sugar  made  by  him,  when  the  material  was  good 
was  11  cents  per  pound  ;  the  pulp  and  manure  not 
being  taken  into  the  account.  Mr.  C.  thinks  that 
with  proper  and  sufiicient  means,  beet  sugar  may 
be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  four 
cents  per  pound ;  and  that  when  the  manufacture 
shall  have  become  domesticated  amongst  us,  it 
will  probalily  be  produced  at  a  cost  less  than  that. 
In  France  the  great  advances  made  are  certainly 
encouraging.  According  to  the  earliest  accounts, 
the  pound  ofraw  sugar  costs  16  cents.  0rapier  of 
Lille,  in  1811,  made  the  refined  beet  sugar  at  85 


cents,  and  Dombaole,  two  or  three  years  aOer- 
wards,  at   30  cents.    Count  Chaptal,  in   1822, 
stated  the  cost  of  the  raw  sugar  in  his  factory  at  11 
cents.    In  the  same  year,  the  Duke  of  Ragusa 
made  it  at  9J  cents,  and  Crespel  at  6J  which,  ia 
1825,  he  had  further  reduced  toSJ.  Two  years  ago, 
Crespel  in  giving  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  beet  sugar  excise  bill, 
stated  the  cost  of  his  sugar  at  five  cents,  one  mill. 
Mr.  Childsayshe  has  compared  the  results  oftweri- 
ty-nine  ITrench  factories,  and  found  the  cost  of  their 
sugar  6  cents  6  mills,  to  which  however  must  be 
added,  he  observes,  the  creen  leaves  for  feeding  a 
large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  two  or  three  montha 
or  the  same  leaves  left  on  the  field  and  ploughed 
in  ;  the  manure,  which  is  quadrupled  in  quantity 
and  improved  in  quality  on  a  farm  where  a  mill  is 
erected  ;  the  value  and  abundance  of  other  crops, 
In  consequence  of  the  clearing  and  pulverising  of 
the  soil ;  and  the  trimmings  of  the  beets,  which 
Chaptal  considers  to  be  in  12,000  lbs.  sufficient 
food  for  25  or  30  swine.     We  subjoin  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  interested  and  curious,  the  following  esti^ 
mate  for  a  factory  in  the  United  States  on  either  of 
the  ordinary  French  systems,  to  make  300,000  Itw. 
in  six  months,  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  first 
of  February. 

JExpenses. 


3000  tons  beets,  raised  oo  the  farm  at 
$2  exclusive  of  rent 

Labor  in  the  factory^  10,524  days' 
work,  at  75  cents  -  -  - 

Fuel,  500  cords,  at  92 

40,000  lbs.  bones  for  manufiicturiQg 
animal  black,  at  half  a  cent 

Lime,  acid,  &c.         .  .  * 

Lighting,  insurance,  taxes,  and  re- 
pairs -  -  -  . 

Superintendenee  and  book-^kcieping  •» 

Interest  on  capital  invested  in  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  utensils 

Interest  on  floating  capital     - 

Contingencies  -  .  - 


-    86,000  00 


7,893  00 
1,000  00 

200  00 
100  00 

600  00 
2.000  00 

2,000  00 
1,067  6S 
1,000  00 


Total  - 


-  8^i860  68 


Products, 


300,000  lbs.  sugar  at  6  cents 
Pulp  and  molasses,  consumed  on  pre- 
mises        -  -  -  . 


18,000  00 
5,000  00 


Total  - 

Deduct  expenses 


-  823,000  00 

-  21,860  dS 

I  ■  I    II 


Remain  net  profits      -  -    81^189  42 

Deducting  from  the  expenses  the  value  of  the 
pulp  and  the  molasses,  we  have  816,85858,  which, 
divided  by  300,000  gives  5,  2,  3  cents  the  pound. 
The  pulp  would  be  upwards  of  10,000  lbs.  per 
day,  sufficient  to  feed  100  bullocks,  and  600  sheep ; 
and  the  trimmings  and  remnant  of  pulp,  100 
swine.  Labor  is  much  dearer  than  in  France,  but 
Mr.  Child  thinks  this  would  be  balanced  by  rent 
and  fuel.  This  applies  to  large  factories.  There 
another  question  as  to  the  small  household 


IS 


manufacture.  Here  Mr.  C.  is  not  so  sanguine,  as  it 
requires  skill  and  science  to  make  it  profitable, 
more  than  most  common  farmeris  have  or  will  g^t. 
He  says,  too.  there  is  no  efficient  apbarfttus,  wtlich 
is  simple  and  cheap  enough.    StitPhe  believe»  tha 
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time  will  come  when  sugar  mills  will  be  set  up  by 
the  mor^  fbrebanded^  as  cider  mills  now  are ;  and 
sugar  beets,  which  may  be  produced  by  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  build  a  mill,  will  be  carried 
to  their  neighbors,  and  worked  up  on  shares  as 
cider  is  made  among  us,  and  as  wine  ia  made  in 
the  French  communes.  In  the  east,  he  observes, 
there  are  itinerant  sugar  makers,  who  are  provid- 
ed with  a  moveable  apparatus  which  they  esta- 
blish under  a  bamboo  shed  in  a  given  neighbor- 
hood, and  work  up  the  canes  as  the  cultivators 
bring  them  in.  Mr.  Nosareweki  suggests  this  as 
a  practical  mode  of  domesticating  the  beet  sugar 
manufacture  in  Poland,  in  connexion  with  his  sys- 
tem of  drying  the  beet.  Details  are  given,  to 
show  that  raising  the  beer,  simply,  would  hardly 
fail  to  be  profitable  here.  In  this  case,  the  climate 
comes  to  be  considered.  There  has  been  a  com- 
mon t>elief  abroad,  that  a  northern  climate  alone 
would  do,  and  that  45°  was  the  true  boundary.  This 
is  considered  a  mistake,  ^derived  from  the  fact, 
that  many  of  the  establishments,  and  especially 
the  early  ones  of  the  south  of  France,  miscarried 
from  other  causes,)  as  in  the  first  place  all  plants 
are  found  richer  in  oleaginous,  aromatic,  and  sac- 
charine properties,  the  farther  we  go  towards  the 
equator ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  beet 
does  not  depart  from  this  law,  we  know  by  experi- 
ments on  samples  raised  in  the  extreme  south. 
Humboldt  found  that  the  same  law  applied  (o  dif- 
ferent altitudes,  on  the  table  lands  of  Mexiro.  In 
1836,  eight  factories  then  in  the  department  of 
Vaacluse  and  in  Languedoc,  made  1,131,000 
pounds  of  sugar.  These  are  all  situated  south  of 
46°.  The  business  has  been  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  where  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  expected,  is  the  production  of  two 
crops  a  year,  and  the  supplying  of  fresh  material 
from  the  field,  all,  or  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Mr.  C.  is  not  yet  informed  of  the  result  of  this 
enterprise,  nor  of  a  similar  one  undertaken  in  one 
of  the  West  India  islands,  where  beet  and  cane 
have  been  placed  side  by  side  ibr  a^'r  race.  This 
last,  will  be  awaited  with  no  small  interest.  It 
appears  that  beets  ripen  eariier  in  the  United 
States  than  in  France,  the  summer  heat  being 
more  intense. 

At  Northampton,  beets  sown  the  first  of  June 
the  last  year,  were  perfectly  ripe  on  the  first  of 
September,  whereas  the  period  of  growth  and 
maturity  is  never  estimated  in  France  at  less  than 
four  months.  This  Will  enable  our  manufacturer 
to  begin  his  operations  a  month  eariier  than  in 
France,  and  of  course  to  have  seven  months  for 
working  up  the  green  beet  in  lieu  of  six  ;  besides 
which, Tie  will  not  be  obliged  to  lay  up  so  large  a 
proportion  of  this  material  in  pits.  As  to  soil, 
the  beet  seems  by  no  means  very  particular. 
Whatever  will  do  for  Indian  corn,  will  do  for  that. 

As  all  that  concerns  the  beet  now  is  a  matter 
of  great  interest,  we  should  notice  Mr.  Child's  re- 
mark, that  the  common  wild  sea-beef,  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  parent  of  all  our  numerous 
species.  This  grows  in  Holland  and  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  salt  marshes,  and  is  found  about  Not- 
tingham in  £ngland.  The  first  beet  planted  in 
France,  was  however,  a  native  of  the  southern 
and  maritime  regions  of  Europe,  and  was  brought 
from  Italy.  The  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
the  white  beet.  The  uses  made  of  this  vegetable 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Besides  furnishing  sugar, 
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it  is  also  used  for  making  cofiee,  beer,  brandy^ 
spirits  of  wine,  potash  and  paper.  There  are  es- 
tablishments, on  the  continent  and  in  England, 
where  these  respective  products  are  obtained  in 
abundance.  Mr.  Child  mentions  also,  without 
contradicting  it,  the  late  rnraor  that  they  are  mak- 
ing wine  of  the  beet  in  France.  And  yet  even 
the  beet,  it  would  seem,  may  be  supplanted,  for 
we  are  told  "other  plants  usually  grown  in  our 
soil  are  capable  of  furnishing  sugar,  and  that  some 
of  them  may  be  found  worth  cultivating  for  that 
and  accessory  products.  We  have  tried  Indian  corn- 
stalks and  the  pumpkin,  and  have  obtained  from 
them  good  sugar  and  molasses.  Perhaps  those 
crops  may  alternate  advantageously  with  the  beet. 
If  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  stalks  of 
Indian  corn  can  be  reconciled,  as  wc  believe  it 
may,  with  the  maturity  or  near  maturity  of  the 
ears,  this  source  of  saccharine  may  supersede  the 
beet  root.  The  seeds  of  the  pumpkin  yield  a  fine 
sweet  oil,  but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  what 
quantity  of  this  product  can  be  obtained  from  a 
given  extent  of  land.  If  it  should  turn  out  satis- 
factorily in  this  respect,  the  pumpkin  may  one  day 
overshadow  the  sugar  cnne. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Northampton  experi- 
ments as  the  only  ones  of  note  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  so.  Yet  others  we  hear  have  been  made 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  encourage  an  attempt  in 
Buriington,  New  Jersey.  An  establishment  is 
about  being  raised,  to  operate  on  the  method  of 
Sorel  and  Gaulier,  which  has  lately  made  some 
noise.  It  seems  they  grate  the  beet  with  a  hand 
grater  and  deprive  the  pulp  of  its  saccharine  by  an 
instrument  they  call  the  JExiractor,  which  they 
declare  completely  exhausts  it,  and  gives  a  purer 
liquor  than  either  pression  or  maceration,  properiy 
80  called.  A  complete  apparatus  of  Sorel  and 
Gaulier  capable  of  working  up  600,000  pounds,  is 
stated  to  cost  $1254;  the  rated  expenses  of  ope- 
rating to  that  extent  $1881,  and  by  the  grater  and 
presses  ■  $2337  ;  ths  amount  of  product  42,000 
pounds,  instead  of  30,000  pounds  as  by  the  common 
systems ;  and  the  cost  of  the  sugar  will  be  only  2^ 
cents  per  pound.    As  to  this,  "~fFe  shall  see." 

One  word  by  way  of  caution.  We  advise  no 
body  to  make  a  hobby  of  the  sugar  beet.  For 
speculation  purposes,  it  is  no  touch  to  the  morus 
multicaulis:  and  that  humbug  is  pretty  much 
used  up.  If  any  money  is  to  be  made  out  of  beet 
sugar  culture,  it  will  only  be  by  hard  work,  and 
perseverance,  probably  amidst  many  discourage- 
ments. We  would  not  recommend  that  every 
body  should  go  into  it  at  once.  Let  Mr.  Child 
and  a  few  others  make  the  experiment  first.  If  it 
succeeds,  others  can  follow  them.  If  it  does  not, 
they  can  save  their  money  and  their  patience.  It 
is  however  a  branch  of  industry  which  may  become 
extremely  important  in  this  country.  The  value 
of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries,  is  about  $7,000,000  per  annum. 
If  we  can  grow  all  this  sugar  at  home,  or  a  part 
of  it,  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  can  Import  it,  we 
had  better  do  so. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  it  stated 
that  application  has  been  made  to  the  legislature 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  in  this  city, 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  sugar  from  beets,  and  refining 
sugar." 
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ISABELLA  GRAPE  VINES — WIIfE,  &C. 

From  tbe  Cultivator. 

The  cultivation  of  grape  vines  -and  making  of 
wine  is  getting  to  be  so  well  understood  through- 
out the  United  States,  through  the  medium  of  our 
excellent  agricultural  periodicals,  that  what  I  am 
about  to  write,  is  probably  already  known  to  some 
of  your  readers  j  yet  the  repetition  of  mteresting 
facts  is  often  of  much  benefit,  and  tbe  results  of 
experience  in  these  matters  can  scarcely  be  too 
ofien  repeated. 

The  very  numerous  attempts  to  raise  grapes 
from  foreign  vines  in  the  open  aitj  have  resulted 
in  disappointment.  The  late  Mr.  Parmenter,  of 
Brooklyn,  Long-Island,  devoted  much  labor  and 
expense  on  foreign  vines,  to  verv  little  purpose.  Mr. 
Loubat,  also  near  Brooklyn,  planted  a  large  vine- 
yard, and  for  some  years  flattered  himself  with 
hopes  which  resulted  lu  loss  or  disappointment.  In 
some  few  instances  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York, 
where  the  vines  were  protected  by  surrounding 
buildings,  the  Chesselas  and  other  foreign  varie- 
ties yielded  well,  thereby  only  demonstrating  that 
such  fruit  can  be  obtained  if  cultivators  will  be  at 
the  trouble  of  erecting  proper  houses  lor  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Isabella  grape  vine  is  supposed  to  be  a 
jiative  of  North  Carolina.  It  first  obtained  its 
well  deserved  notoriety  at  Brooklyn,  in  the  garden 
of  Geo.  Gibbs,  Esq.  now  of  St.  Augustine,  Flo- 
rida ;  and  derived  its  new  name  from  his  lady, 
Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  who  w'as  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining it  from  the  south  for  her  garden.  The  origi- 
nal parent  of  all  the  Isabella  vines  is  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  garden  of  Zachariah  Lewis,  Esq.  on  Brook- 
lyn heights.  This  favorite  vine  has  spread  itself 
throughout  the  northern  states  of  the  union,  in 
Canada,  and  has  been  imported  into  France,  and 
drawn  forth  the  favorable  notice  of  the  French 
cultivators.  Almost  every  garden  and  doorway 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  can  boast  of  its  proli- 
fic vine,  always  yielding  abundance  to  the  care/ul 
cultivator. 

In  the  year  1827, 1  set  out,  at  a  small  place  near 
Brooklyn,  the  cuttings  for  about  300  Isabella 
vines,  and  fifty  foreign  vines  from  France  and 
Germany.  By  reason  of  careless  cultivation  from 
Jbad  tenants,  they  did  not  come  into  bearing  until 
1831,  in  which  year  I  was  able  to  exhibit  five 
kind<)  of  very  fine  grapes  at  the  horticultural  ex- 
hibition in  New  York.  I  also  sent  large  quanti- 
ties to  the  market,  and  made  about  fifly  gallons  of 
wine,  merely  as  an  experiment,  as  I  supposed  my- 
self to  be  the  first  who  had  attempted  to  make 
wine  of  this  grape.  This  wine  was  of  two  kinds, 
made  in  October,  1831,  and  in  April  following 
was  put  into  bottles,  and  one  bottle  of  each  kind 
sent  to  about  fifty  persons  in  difi'erent  parts,  who 
were  supposed  to  reel  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
One  kind  was  made  of  pure  juice,  to  which  two 
pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon  was  added.  The 
other  kind  was  composed  of  one-third  water  to 
two-thirds  juice — three  pounds  of  sugar  to  each 
gallon — one  gallon  of  brandy  to  a  cask  of  nine- 
teen gallons.  Some  of  this  wine  attained  five 
years,  and  was  pronounced  very  excellent. 

In  the  year  1832,  m}'  little  vineyard  bore  very 
abundantly,  and  I  made,  in  October  of  that  year, 
eight  barrels  of  wine.  It  was  made  in  a  variety 
of  modes,  to  test  the  quality  of  the  grape,  and  did 


not  all  prove  good  ;  but  far  the  greater  part  was 
very  excellent  and  improved  with  age. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  my  mode  of 
planting  and  cultivating  the  vine,  and  of  making 
wine. 

The  cuttings  intended  for  propagation  are  of  any 
well  ripened  wood  of  the  last  yearns  growth,  em- 
bracing three  or  more  joints  or  buds.  It  is  pre- 
ferred that  it  should  be  connected  at  the  lower  joint 
with  some  small  part  of  the  old  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  These  cuttings  arc  taken  from  the 
parent  vine  at  any  time  between  the  first  of  No- 
vember and  first  of  March  and  immediately  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  put  under  earth  in  the  cellar,  or 
sometimes  the  ends  are  put  in  a  box  or  basket 
with  earth,  and  set  in  a  green  house,  and  water 
occasionally  sprinkled  on  them.  In  the  spring, 
if  they  are  not  placed  in  their  permanent  locations, 
they  may  be  carefully  set  out  in  the  garden,  at 
one  foot  apart  every  way,  the  upper  bud  being 
just  even  whh  the  ^iirface  of  the  earth.  If  the 
season  is  dry,  they  will  require  to  be  waterd  seve- 
ral times  to  insure  their  growth.  They  will  grow 
a  foot  or  more  in  length  the  first  season.  In  the 
following  spring  they  may  be  transplanted  to  their 
permanent  places,  around  buildings,  fences,  trees, 
and  arbors.  I  trim  the  new  sprouts  down  to  three  or 
four  buds,  intending  that  ^tro  only  shall  be  allowed 
to  grow,  and  those  to  be  trained  off  from  the  root 
in  diflisrent  directions,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  your  trellis,  or  supporter.  My  vine- 
yard was  planted  in  rows,  eight  feet  apart,  and 
vines  eight  feet  in  the  rows ;  but  after  a  few  years 
the  trellis  became  so  burdened,  that  I  took  up  and 
removed  one-half  the  vines,  and  left  them  sixteen 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Each  vine,  therefore,  had 
sixteen  feet  of  trellis,  being  eight  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  root.  The  two  main  branches  were  tied  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  trellis,  and  the  lateral 
branches  tied  to  the  rails  above. 

My  trellis  was  composed  of  four  laths,  open 
at  the  top,  as  I  supposed  it  was  necessary  that  the 
sun  and  air  should  have  a  good  circulation  among 
the  vines ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  top  sur- 
face, as  afforded  by  an  arbor,  is  necessary.  The 
great  exuberance  of  the  vine  causes  the  new  shoots 
to  run  up  into  the  air  above  the  trellis,  and  tbe 
wind  will  prostrate  and  break  them,  unless  they 
have  a  fiat  arbor  to  rest  upon.  The  fruit  hangs 
with  great  weight  on  the  branches,  which  are  of- 
ten broken  unless  they  can  rest  on  an  arbor,  or 
are  well  tied  to  the  upright  supporters. 

As  there  are  four  distinct  pruningSf  or  trim- 
mings, required  in  properly  cultivating  the  Isa- 
bella vine,  I  will  now  describe  them  ;  merely  re- 
marking, that  although  the  vine  will  give  fruit 
when  some  of  these  trimmings  are  neglected,  yet 
no  cultivator  has  a  right  to  expect  goodjruii  with- 
out bestowing  the  requisite  time  and  attention  to 
their  prunings. 

First  the  winter  pruning.  This  is  t)e8t  done  in 
February  or  March,  provided  the  vines  arc  not 
frozen ;  but  may  be  done  at  any  time  between  Oc- 
tober and  April.  It  consists  in  reducing  the  old 
wood  according  to  the  extent  of  your  trellis,  and 
the  age  of  the  vine,  and  strength  of  the  root.  All 
unripe  wood  is  cleared  off— old  wood  thinned  out, 
and  ripe  wood  of  the  last  year's  growth  shortened 
down  to  two  or  three  buds,  except  such  runners  as 
shall  be  selected  to  cover  the  trellis.  Much  de- 
pends on  judgment  in  this  trimming.    It  is  difii- 
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cull  to  describe  the  precise  rules.  Those  who 
love  the  grape  should  cut  boldly,  and  acquire 
knowledge  by  experience  and  close  observation. 
Every  branch  should  at  this  pruning  be  strongly 
tied  to  the  trellis. 

The  second  pruning ;  or  building,  takes  place 
about  the  10th  of  May.  The  b^s  have  then 
thrown  out  their  branches  an  inch  or  two,  and 
^nerally  two  or  three  branches  at  every  bed,  or 
joint  These  must  all  be  reduced  to  one  shoot,  or 
branch,  always  leaving  the  stoutest  or  best  shoot. 
They  are  disengaged  with  a  slight  touch,  and  a 
short  time  would  suffice  for  many  vines. 

The  third  pruning  takes  place  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  sometimes  earlier,  and  is  t>est  per- 
formed with  a  pair  of  shears,  or  scissors.  At  this 
time  I  cut  ofi  what  were  called  laterals — a  branch 
growing  out  of  the  green  wood  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  fruit.  These  laterals  may  be  broken  or 
cut  off  quite  down  to  the  main  branch  at  any 
lime  during  the  season  ;  but  it  is  better  to  remove 
them  early  before  they  have  acquired  size  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  vine. 

The  fourth  and  last  pruning  is  called  stoppings 
or  shortening,  and  is  done  with  a  shears  or  a 
knife.  It  should  be  done  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  fruit  has  attained  about  half  its  growth. 
I  then  shorten  all  the  branches  having  fhiit  on 
them,  (except  those  retained  for  permanent  run- 
ners,) by  cutting  them  at  two  or  three  joints  for- 
ward of  the  fruit.  This  is  a  heav^  and  essential 
pruning,  and  divests  the  vine  of  much  green 
wood  and  leaves,  and  is  considered  important  to 
the  developement  and  ripening  of  the  fruit.  I 
would,  however,  particularly  caution  the  opera- 
tor a^nst  at  any  time  removing  the  leaves  of 
the  vme,  except  such  as  are  attached  to  the  late- 
rals and  shortenings,  and  come  away  with  them. 
The  leaves  are  vitally  important  to  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  always  the  best  in  the  deepest 
shade.  Such  fruit  as  by  accident  becomes  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  is  sura  to  t>e  very  inferior  and 
sour. 

About  the  8th  of  June,  while  the  vine  is  in 
flower,  and  throwing  its  peculicu:  and  delicious  per- 
Aime  all  around,  its  greatest  enemy,  the  rose  bug, 
makes  its  appearance,  and  feeds  with  voracity  on 
the  sweet  and  delicate  blossom.  In  a  few  days 
aAer  their  first  appearance,  thousands  >Bre  seen, 
carrying  destruction  throughout  the  vineyard.  The 
best  remedy  I  could  ever  devise,  is  to  go  among 
the  vines  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun 
has  warmed  them  into  activity,  and  they  are  then 
easily  made  to  fall  into  the  hand  or  on  the  ground, 
and  may  be  crushed  and  destroyed.  A  few 
mornings  spent  in  this  way  will  clear  the  vine- 
yard, as  they  are  a  short-lived  enemy. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  blight  or  roi  takes 
place  where  the  Isabella  vines  are  cultivated  in 
fields,  but  it  is  seldom  seen  among  those  cultivated 
in  cities.  Great  quantities  of  firuit  will  become 
brown,  and  sometimes  black,  and  fall  off.  It  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  this  destruction,  which  is 
seen  at  much  on  the  high  as  on  the  low  vines,  and 
no  less  on  fruit  exposed  to  the  sun,  than  on  that 
in  the  shade.  As  an  experiment,  1  discharged 
with  a  syringe,  lime-water,  sulphur-water,  and 
soap-suds  upon  them,  and  also  sifled  dry  sulphur 
on  the  fruit,  but  without  any  sensible  effect.  I 
feared  1  should  lose  all  my  grapes,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise, 1  had  a  great  crop,  notwithstanding  the  rot. 


I  have  since  supposed  it  may  arise  from  exube- 
rance of  the  vine,  which,  like  the  peach  and  ap- 
ple tree,  may  perhaps  thus  disburden  itself  of  a 
portion  of  its  fruit ;  but  even  on  this  principle  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  its  non-appearance  in  cities, 
where  the  quantities  of  pure  fruit  are  quite^ton- 
ishing. 

1  have  observed  in  the  cities,  that  spiders  and 
caterpillars  are  in  some  degree  destructive  to  the 
green  fruit.  Spiders  will  get  to  the  centre  of  the 
clustre  and  cause  the  fruit  to  fall  in  single  grapes, 
but  the  caterpillar  attacks  the  stem,  and  the  whole 
green  cluster  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  have  in  a  few  instances  trained  the  vines  upon 
large  apple  trees :  but  I  do  not  think  this  mode 
is  to  be  recommended  where  other  supports  can  be 
had.    The  fruit  was  inferior. 

In  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  among  high  build- 
ings, my  vines  have  not  failed  to  produce  abun- 
dantly every  season,  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 
This  is  an  fnteresting  fact  to  all  who  cultivate  the 
grape;  At  my  vineyard  in  the  country,  they 
have  declined  very  much,  which  I  attrioute  to 
the  neglect  and  ignorance  of  the  tenants  on  the 
place.  Even  in  the  country  they  are  much  bet- 
ter around  the  buildings  than  in  the  open  air. 
There  are  from  three  to  five  clusters  on  every  fruit- 
bearing  branch.  I  have  in  a  few  instances  seen 
six.  The  extremities  of  the  vine  generally  pro- 
duce the  best  fruit,  and  there  is  often  much  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  on  the  same  vine. 
They  may  be  trained  a  great  distance  over  large 
arbors,  and  on  the  roofs  and  around  the  upper 
windows  of  our  high  houses.  New  branches  will 
sometimes  grow  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  one 
season. 

The  vine  is  sometimes  propagated  by  layers, 
which  consists  in  bending  down  the  branch  into 
a  channel  dug  in  the  earth,  and  burying  it  at  pro- 
per depth,  in  a  curving  line,  with  the  end  above 
the  earth.  Roots  will  start  plentifully  from  the 
part  in  the  earth,  and  when  it  is  well  rooted  mav 
be  cut  from  the  parent  vine  and  transplanted.  If 
proper  care  is  taken,  the  cuttings  as  well  as  the 
roots  may  be  sent  a  great  distance.  I  sent  a* 
quantity  of  cuttings,  packed  in  moist  sods  in  a  box, 
via  New  Orieans  to  Arkansas,  and  had  the  satis-** 
faction  to  learn  tiiey  were  all  alive  on  their  arrival,) 
and  had  been  successfully  planted  out. 

Nothing  is  lost  in  a  vineyard,  as  the  green  trim- 
mings in  summer  are  good  for  cattle,  and  winter 
trimmings,  when  not  required  for  propagation, 
make  good  Riel. 

Of  Wine. 

Although  I  was  successful  in  making  some  good 
wine,  yet  a  portion  was  spoiled,  and  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  much  at>out  it.  An  excellent 
little  book,  published  by  Mr.  Adlum,  of  George- 
town, who  was  a  great  cultivator  of  grapes  and 
manufacturer  of  wine,  was  my  best  guide  in  wine- 
making.  I  would  respectfully  advise  such  as  wish 
information  on  this  subject,  to  obtain  it,  and  fol- 
low the  rules  there  laid  down  My  experience, 
however,  may  be  of  some  service,  and  I  cheerfully 
give  it. 

The  grapes  were  gathered  and  thrown  into  tubs, 
without  breaking  the  clusters,  or  separating  the 
ripe  from  the  unripe.  The  were  broken  dv  a 
common  pounder,  and  merely  cracking  the  skin 
is  sufficient,  and  care  shoulcf  be  taken  that  the 
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Bceda  be  not  broken.  The  murk  or  pomace  is 
thrown  into  a  vat,  which  is  covered  with  one  or 
more  blankets,  to  confine  the  heat  and  hasten  fhr- 
mentation.  A  portion  is  sometimes  warmed  and 
added  to  the  mass,  to  give  it  a  start.  The  pomace 
rises  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  will  continue  to 
rise  and  ferment  upwards  \'or  four  or  five  days. 
When  it  begins  to  sink,  the  fine  liquor,  as  clear 
as  oil,  may  be  drnwn  by  a  tap  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  vat,  as  lonu  as  it  will  run  clear.  This  makes 
the  best  loine.  The  pomace  is  then  pressed  in  any 
convenient '  mode,  and  all  the  juice  extracted. 
The  liquor  is  then  called  must,  and  in  this  state 
it  is  when  any  addition  may  be  made,  such  as  su- 
gar or  brandy.  Nothing  will  incorporate  well  un- 
less added  before  fermentation.  1  added  in  difier- 
ent  casks  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  sugar  per 
gallon,  but  1  would  advise  the  adding  of  the  three 
pounds  per  gallon  in  all  cases,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  a  less  quantity  will  preserve  the  wine  from 
running  into  the  acetous  iermentation.  If  pro- 
perly made  the  wine  does  not  require  brandy,  nor 
any  other  spirit,  and  is  much  better  without  it. 

After  the  sugar  is  added  in  due  proportion  to  the 
must,  it  is  put  into  casks  in  a  moderately  cool 

f)lace,  and  just  filled  to  the  open  bung,  and  al- 
owed  while  fermenting  to  overaow.  It  will  work 
briskly  for  a  month  or  more,  and  when  it  sinks  in 
the  cask,  must  be  filled  up,  so  as  to  continue  to 
overflow.  It  is  best  to  stop  the  fermentation  be- 
fore it  quite  subsides,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fine 
aroma  of  the  wine ;  and  this  is  done  by  repeated 
rackings,  or  drawing  off  into  casks  previously 
smoked  with  sulphur,  by  burning  in  them  rags 
dipped  in  melted  brimstone.  If  any  particular 
flavor  is  desired  to  be  communicated  artiJicuiUy, 
it  must  be  done  while  the  must  is  in  early  stages 
of  Iermentation.  It  will  probably  continue  to  fer- 
ment ailer  this  first  sulphuring  and  racking ;  and 
it  may  then  be  fined,  or  clarified.  Many  sub- 
stances may  be  employed  in  this.  Whites  of 
eggs — nailk  and  sand — fish-glue,  sometimes  called 
isinglass,  may  be  stirred  into  the  wine,  which  may 
be  racked  off'  in  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards. 
At  every  racking  a  quantify  of  sediment  is  re- 
moved from  the  bottom  of  the  casks,  and  these 
rackings  and  finings  must  be  continued  until  the 
wine  is  periectly  pure.  I  commenced  my  wine 
making  in  October,  and  considered  it  fit  for  bottling 
in  the  March  following,  when  it  was  put  into  bot- 
tles, demijohns,  and  tight  casks. 

Even  when  new,  the  wine  is  exceedingly  good 
and  palatable,  and  diifuses  an  inward  glow,  grate- 
ful, cheering  and  healt^iful.  The  taste  and  aroma 
are  difl^erent  from  any  wine  that  I  have  ever 
known,  and  I  cannot  compare  it  with  any. 

I  ascertained  that  a  measured  bushel  of  grapes, 
as  they  came  from  the  vines  in  clusters,  weighed 
thirty-eight  pounds.  I  also  weighed  one  hundred 
pounds  of  grapes  and  crushed  them,  and  obtained 
a  little  more  than  nineteen  gallons  of  juice ;  it 
thus  requires  eleven  or  twelve  pounds  of  grapes 
for  each  gallon  of  wine. 

The  location  of  my  vineyard  being  considered 
unhealthy,  I  have  given  it  no  personal  attention 
since  1832,  but  many  persons  in  and  about  Brook- 
lyn have  made  good  wine  from  the  Isabella  grape 
since  that  time;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  others 
will  follow  their  example,  until  the  Isabella  wine 
■hall  become  a  favorite  at  the  tables  of  our  best 
connoisseurs. 


There  is  much  to  be  learned  concerning  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  and  I  look  to  the  correspon- 
dents of  your  excellent  agricultural  journals,  for 
information  on  this  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
these  interesting  pursuits.  In  this  town  last  sea- 
son the  Isabella  grapes  did  not  come  to  perfection, 
and  were  sour  and  worthless  ;  yet  I  had  excellent 
grapes  from  the  fine  vineyard  of  my  friend,  Jo- 
siah  Dow,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  twenty 
miles  west  of  this  place.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  manuring  is  desirable?  what  kinds,  and 
to  what  extent?  what  protection  is  best?  and 
whether  my  mode  of  trimming  is,  or  is  not,  well 
adapted  to  perpetuate  the  vine? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  the  Isabella 
grapes  are  eatable,  and  often  in  the  market  long 
before  they  are  ripe;  and  consequently  many  peo- 
ple are  ignorant  of  iheir  excellence  when  in  per- 
fection. I  give  it  the  preference  to  any  grape  I 
have  ever  tasted,  and  the  vine  is  the  greatest 
bearer  I  have  ever  known. 

Aldcn  Spoonbr, 

Hempstead,  Long- Island,  Feb,  15,  183S. 


From  the  Southern  Cabinet. 
NOTES  ON  EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE.      BY  A 
CHARLESTONIAN. 

NO.  IT. 

I  Stated  in  a  former  number  that,  in  my  opinion, 
England  was  in  a  higher  stale  of  cultivation  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  This  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants — to  the 
intelligence  of  those  under  whose  direction  the 
lands  are  cultivated — and  not  a  little  to  the  climate 
itself.  The  persons  connected  with  agricultare  in 
England  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First 
— the  owners  of  the  soil.  These  are,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  composed  of  the  wealthy  no- 
bility. The  property  is  usually  entailed,  and  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  assign  it  to  the  eldest  son. 
He  seldom  cultivates  bis  lands,  but  hires  them  out 
in  large  tracts  to  the  second  class — the  farmer. 
This  individual  leases  the  land,  commonly  for  a 
term  of  nineteen  years.  He  is  usually  well-edu- 
cated and  intelligent,  and  is  able  to  introduce  those 
improvenients  in  agriculture  which  the  lights  of 
science,  and  the  experience  of  others  encourage 
him  to  adopt.  The  manual  labor  is  performed  by 
a  third  class— the  peasantry.  These  are  usually 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  have  scarcely  any  hope  of 
rising  beyond  the  condition  of  serfe.  They  are 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  the  sons  and  daughters  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances, follow  the  condition  of  their  parents. 
This  is  the  class  which,  above  all  others,  is  most 
benefited  by  a  removal  to  America.  In  England 
provisions  are  high,  and  the  price  of  labor  cheap  ; 
in  America,  it  is,  in  general,  the  reverse.  Here, 
the  industrious  husbandman  is  soon  rescued  from 
a  state  of  dependence  and  poverty.  Lands  in  our 
new  settlements  can  be  purchased  at  a  less  cost 
than  the  taxes  would  amount  to  in  England. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  laborers  on  our 
American  farms  will,  for  a  long  time,  present  a 
serious  ottstacle  to  our  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture. Man  every  where  struggles  for  independ- 
ence, and  he  will  not  labor  for  others  when  he  hat 
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SO  fair  a  prospect  of  becoming  the  owner  of  a  farm. 
But  the  strange  and  wayward  climate  of  England, 
unpleasant  and  uncomfortable,  as  it  may  be  in 
many  respects,  may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  secret  of 
its  fertility.  With  the  latitude  of  Labrador,  its 
winters  are  less  severe  than  those  of  Maryland. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  contending  oceans  and 
currents,  it  partakes  of  their  variable  climate — it 
is  a  land  possessing  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea. 
The  gull  and  the  tern  fly  over  It  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  their  possessions,  and  the  Solan  goose  and 
other  sea-birds  not  only  nestle  among  the  beetling 
rocks,  but  their  notes  are  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
island.  Within  three  days'  sail  of  Ensland,  the 
fogs  and  drizzling  rains  commenced.  My  journal 
tells  me  there  was  but  one  day  out  oi  forty  in 
which  it  did  not  rain  during  some  portion  of  the 
day.  I  heard  no  thunder,  nor  did  the  rain  fall  in 
torrents  as  with  us,  but  light  showers  were  conti-^ 
Dually  sprinkling  the  earth  like  heavy  dews — then 
the  sun  would  shine  for  half  an  hour,  throwing 
its  rays  in  fitful  streams  through  the  passing 
clouds,  giving  slight  indications  of  /air  weather, 
which  soon  ended  in  disappointment.  There  is 
no  calculating  on  a  dry  day  in  England.  An  um- 
brella is  almost  as  necessary  an  appendage  to  an 
Englishman  as  a  hat.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  is 
enraptured  with  the  bright  clear  sky  of  Italy,  for 
he  was  born  amon^  fo^,  and  has  all  his  lifetime 
been  looking  through  a  haze.  He  judges  by  con- 
trast. Others  have  told  the  tale  of  the  azure 
skies  and  balmy  air  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  his 
imagination  has  been  fired  by  the  theme  ;  hence 
he  conceives  no  sun  so  bright,  no  air  so  soA.  Had 
Carolina  been  as  accessible,  and  could  he  as  easily 
have  made  the  contrast,  he  would;  if  not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  have  admitted  that  no  Italian  sky 
exceeded  that  of  our  own  southern  land.  Men 
may  boast  of  having  climbed  the  Alps  to  see  the 
sun  rise  from  the  mountain  of  Ri^,  or  set  in  the 
Adriatic,  yet  I  am  either  so  prejudiced  or  old 
fashioned  as  to  believe  that  the  poet  or  the  painter 
may  go  to  the  ends  of  the  world  and  find  no  fairer 
sky  for  the  embellishment  of  a  picture  than  that 
presented  during  summer,  along  our  Southern 
Atlantic  coast.  But  to  return  to  the  foggy  climate 
of  England.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  these  in- 
cessant slight  showers  in  a  high  northern  latitude, 
(where  the  nights  are  so  short,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  twilight  so  long,  that  I  find  it  noted  in  my 
journal  that  I  was  reading  by  daylight  at  half 
past  ten  in  the  evening,  and  resumed  my  book  at 
half^  past  two^-leaving  but  four  hours  of  night)-^ 
contribute,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  abun- 
dant productions  of  the  soil.  The  sun,  during  the 
long  days  of  summer,  imparts  suflicient  warmth 
to  me  nourishment  of  the  plants,  and  these  are 
continually  kept  fresh  and  green  by  nature's  wa- 
tering pot.  It  is  true,  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
of  my  visit  (1838,)  was  characterised  as  rainy  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  still  it  was  not  regardea  in 
England  as  a  very  striking  exception  to  their 
ordinary  seasons.  To  the  fosa  and  drizzling  rains 
together  with  the  absence  of  toe  bright  a  light,  I 
ascribe  that  rich  dark  green  of  the  fields  which  I 
have  never  witnessed  in  any  other  country — the 
scent  of  the  flowers  was,  for  the  same  reason, 
stron^r  and  longer  retained — the  groves  were  full 
of  melody — the  goldfinch  and  the  thrush  seemed 
to  sinff  sweeter  mer  every  passing  shower,  and  the 
skylark  carolled  high  in  the  air,  in  spite  of  the 
dnzzliog  mist. 


But,  in  addition  to  a  favorable  climate,  the  soil 
of  England  has  the  benefit  of  a  judicious  tillage. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  system,  almost 
universally  adopted  in  regard  to  the  rotation  of 
crops.    It  should  be  remarked  that  they  never 
cultivate  two  successive  crops  of  grain  on  the  same 
field.    Although  physiologists  have  not  been  able 
fully  to  account  (or  the  fact,  that  the  successive 
cultivation  of  grain  or  vegetables  exhausts  the  soil 
whilst  a  change  to  different  product  does  not  impo- 
verish the  land  to  any  considerable  extent,  yet  it 
is  now  universally  admitted,  by  all  good  husband- 
men, that  this  is  the  case.    Some  have  ascribed 
this  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  proper  food  of  the 
plant  in   consequence  of  its  cultivation   during 
successive  years,  whilst  Decandoile,  Macaire  and 
others  have  accounted  for  it  on  the  doctrine  that 
plants  exude  from  their  roots  certain  substances 
poisonous  to  plants  of  the  same  variety,  which  in 
time  renders  the  earth  unfit  for  their  cultivation. 
(See  January  number  of  the  Southern  Cabinet,  p. 
17.)    As  toujours perdrix  cloyed  on  the  appetite 
of  the  Frenchman,  so  the  teeming  earth  longs  for 
a  change  of  food,  and  withholds  her  fruitfulness 
unless  she  be  indulged.    It  has  oflen  been  inquired 
why  is  it  that  a  forest  which  has  long  been  cqyered 
with  a  growth  of  pine,  when  cut  down  does  not 
spring  up  again  in  pine,  but  in  oak,  gum,  and 
hickory,  and  vice  versa.    The  facts,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  are  so.    All  plants  spring  from  seed — 
there  can  be  no  spontaneous  production.     Omnia 
ab  ova  is  a  doctrine  as  old  as  the  days  of  Linnseus, 
and  nature  has  never  departed  from  it.    May  it 
not  then  be  that  nature,  ader  having  for  ages 
nourished  one  kind  of  tree,  has  exhausted  the 
properties  of  the  soil  adapted  to  that  kind  of  pro- 
duction, and  when  a  new  forest  is  to  be  created, 
imparts  its  influence  to  trees  of  a  different  kind, 
better  suited  to  its  present  state,  and  withholding 
its  fertility  from  that  to  which  it  is  no  longer  adapt- 
ed.   Be  this  as  it  may,  the  English  farmer  acts 
on  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  a  rotation  of 
crops.    The  result  from  this  and  other  judicious 
modes  of  culture  has  been  an  increase  of  three  fold. 
In  Carolina,  we  have  adopted  the  opposite  course. 
Many  fields  have  been  planted  in  Indian  corn 
since  the  days  of  the  revolution,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  we  have  retrograded  from  forty  bushels 
per  acre  to  eight,  and  oflen  less. 

I  will  now  give  the  method  of  English  culture  in 
regard  to  the 

Rotation  of  crops. 

1st  year.  Fallow  crop.  Irish  potatoes — beans 
or  turnips.  The  potatoes,  as  is  the  case  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  produce  small  stalks,  and  are 
consequently  planted  much  nearer  in  the  rows  than 
with  us.  Endless  varieties  have  been  produced 
from  seed. 

The  beans,  adapted  to  field  culture,  are  the  kinds 
usually  called  horse  bean  (F\iba  vulgaris.}  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  are  cultivated  with  this  bean,  and  its 
numerous  varieties,  and  the  product  is  immense. 
It  is  used  as  food  for  cattle.  I  have  never  known 
it  to  thrive  equally  well  in  any  part  of  America^ 
probably  owing  to  our  warm  summers.  In  our 
southern  states  especially,  the  pods  in  general  do 
not  fill  well,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  calculated 
to  be  a  productive  crop.  There  is,  however,  one 
variety  from  the  south  of  France,  called  the  win- 
ter bean,  (Xa  Feverole  d^hiver,)  which  is  remark- 
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ably  hardy  and  proIiGc.  It  is  planted  lato  in 
autumn,  and  stands  the  winters  of  France  and 
England,  and  might  be  experimented  on,  as  a 
winter  crop,  when  nothing  else  can  be  culti rated 
with  us,  and  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  crop  of 
the  following  spring.  The  Heliogoland  bean — 
purple  lield  bean — and  Alexandrian  field  bean,  are 
also  varieties  which  the  agriculturists  of  England 
and  France  recommended  to  me  as  probably  well 
adapted  to  winter  culture  in  our  southern  climate. 

The  turnip  crop  is  considered  as  the  most  valua- 
ble in  England  ibr  feeding  cattle.  These  different 
productions,  however,  require  to  be  noticed  under 
separate  heads.  I  will  endeavor  to  return  to  the 
subject  in  a  future  number. 

Sfnd  year.  Wheat — the  varieties  are  yearly 
increasing.  At  present,  the  kinds  cultivated  almost 
universally  in  the  higher  grounds  and  lighter 
soils  of  Scotland,  are  the  golden  drop  and  blood  red. 
The  skins  are  thicker  than  in  most  other  varieties 
and  they  yield  more  bran.  These  varieties  would, 
I  think,  answer  well  on  our  elevated  mountainous 
regions.  The  average  crop  is  said  to  be  about 
filly  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  Lothians — the 
Carse  of  Sterling,  and  in  the  low  rich  soils  of  Eng- 
land— in  Denmark — and  the  alluvial  soils  of 
Germany,  I  remarked  that  the  varieties  called 
Uxbridge  and  Hunter^s  wheat,  were  most  culti- 
vated, and  considered  most  productive.  The 
yield  is  from  fifly  to  sixty  bushels  per  English  acre 
— the  average  weight  per  bushel  is  firom  62  to  63 
lbs. — the  finest,  65  lbs.  The  Mengoswell's  wheat 
is  a  variety  of  Hunter's  and  is  cultivated  on  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  as  a  superior  grain.  Three  new 
varieties  have  been  very  recently  introduced.  The 
Whittington  wheat  from  the  south  of  England — 
the  Chevalier  wheat  from  France — and  the  Hick- 
lings — the  latter  is  white  in  straw,  but  yellow  in 
sample.  Rye  is  not  cultivated.  Grass  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  fields  of  wheat  in  the  month  of  April. 
These  are  red  clover  (IViJblium  pratense}  and 
rye  grass  (^Loliumperenru  and  Italicum.)  Calves 
and  sheep  are  allowed,  in  autumn  and  winter,  to 
feed  on  the  young  grass. 

3d  year.  This  is  a  grass  crop — usually  a  heavy 
one.  It  ia  sometimes  cut  twice,  but  usually  only 
once  a  year,  and  serves  as  pasturage  in  the  fall. 

4th  year — A  crop  of  barley  or  oats  is  now  raised. 
This  is  once  more  succeeded  by  a  fallow  crop.  In 
this  manner  crops  succeed  each  other  by  /burs  in 
good  lands,  or  where  the  soil  is  inferior,  another 
year  is  added  for  ^rass  and  pasturage — afibrdins  a 
wheat  cro()  only  once  in  four  or  five  years,  but 
producing  in  the  mean  time,  other  articles  equally 
valuable  to  the  farmer. 

^(Tobe  continued,) 


would  be  in  vain  to  sow  or  cultivate  the  soil.  And 
many  think  it  doubtful  policy,  in  giving  a  bounty 
tor  the  destruction  of  crows  and  foxes. 

The  crow,  it  is  true,  sometimes  plucks  up  the 
newly  planted  corn ;  but  where  he  pulls  up  one 
blade  of  corn,  he  probably  pulls  up  a  hundred  of 
the  large  white  worm.  So  of  the  fox,  he  carries  oft* 
a  few  lambs,  and  sometimes  a  stray  goose,  but  his 
principal  food  in  the  summer  season  is  the  large 
white  worm,  beetle,  bugs,  mice,  moles,  &c.,  which 
probably  more  than  compensate  for  the  few  lambs 
they  take. 

Could  the  exact  amount  of  damage  done  by 
insects  to  the  various  crops  of  grass,  grains  and 
fruits,  in  a  single  county,  for  one  year,  be  ascer- 
tained, it  would  be  astonishing.  Two  years  ago 
last  season  many  fields  that  produced  a  good  crop 
of  hay  the  year  before  were  almost  barren  :  scarcely 
a  blade  ol  grass  was  lef\  on  many  square  rods,  and 
the  roots  were  eo  completely  cut  an  inch  or  two  be- 
neath the  surface,  by  the  large  white  worm,  that 
the  turf  might  be  rolled  up  like  a  carpet. 

Sometimes  whole  fields  of  corn  are  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  grub,  or  the  wire  worm  :  orchards 
are  defoliated  by  the  canker  worm  or  caterpillar ; 
and  fields  of  most  promising  wheat  are  destroyed 
by  the  wheat  fly  or  weevil. 
'  The  natural  history  of  the  various  kinds  of  inju- 
rious insects  is  not  sufficiently  studied.  No  doubt 
nearly  every  kind  might  have  its  life  or  history 
traced  through  all  its  various  changes,  habits,  food, 
&c.,  and  probably  ways  and  means  discovered  to 
greatly  lessen  their  numbers  and  check  their  rav- 
ages. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  New  England  Fanner 
the  editor  says,  "We  as  yet  know  of  but  one  effec- 
tual remedy  against  the  canker  worm — that  is,  the 
encouragement  of  the  birds.  In  our  code  of  penal 
justice,  killing  a  small  bird  should  be  placed  next 
to  killing  a  child.  'We  were  assured  the  last  sum- 
mer,  that  at  the  beautifully  cultivated  district  in  the 
south  part  of  West  Cambridge,  abounding  in  fruit, 
they  were  entirely  free  from  canker  worms,  while 
in  Old  Cambridge  the  orchards  suffered  severely. 
The  great  security  which  they  found  was  in  the 
encouragement  and  preservation  of  the  birds.  A 
gunner  in  West  Cambridge  would  be  in  as  much 
danger  as  an  abolitionist  in  South  Carolina." 

February  12,  1840.  L.  B. 


VALUE  OF  BIRDS. 

From  the  Fanner's  Monthly  \  isitor. 
Mr.  Hill, — I  was  much  pleased,  that  in  your 
first  volume  of  the  Visitor,  you  took  so  much  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  the  small  birds.  Without 
their  aid  in  destroying  the  innumerable  insects  that 
prey  upon  the  products  of  the  farmer,  agriculture 
in  a  few  years  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The 
rapidity  with  which  many  kinds  of  insects  are 
produced  is  almost  beyond  conception,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  check  put  to  it  by  insectivorous  birds,  it 


EFFECTS  OF  EMANCIPATION  IN  JAMAICA. 

An  intelligent  resident  in  Jamaica,  recently  in- 
formed us  that  the  results  of  the  emancipation  bill 
ultimately  would  be,  the  expulsion  or  retirement  of 
all  the  white  population  of  the  island,  already  so 
disproportioned  to  that  of  the  colored  classes ;  and 
that,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  present  time,  it 
would  come  to  be  a  St.  Domingo.  Had  the  eman- 
cipation or  apprenticeship  system  been  lefl  to  the 
white  colonists  themselves,  or  had  their  disparity 
in  numbers  with  Ihe  colored  population  not  been 
so  great,  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  legisla-. 
tion  of  the  British  parliament  at  London  would 
have  been  nullified  in  Jamaica ;  but,  as  the  case 
stood,  acquiescence  was  only  the  necessary  act 
that  could  fall  with  quieting  efiect  on  crushed  re- 
bellion. No  new  demonstrations  in  favor  of  equal- 
ity between  the  colored  and  white  population  nave 
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been  afforded  by  the  emaDcipaiion  bill:  since 
those  on  the  part  of  the  |?er80D8  of  color,  who  at- 
tain anv  conventional  distinciion  among  the  whites 
of  the  island,  stand  aloof  from  those  having  the 
hue  of  themselves,  and  consort  with  the  whites  as 
instruments,  merely,  and  proud  of  that  distinction. 
Colored  mairigtrates  sit  with  white  ones  on  the 
bench  judicial,  though  their  expoundings  and  ex- 
planations are  doubtless  much  guided  by  the  latter. 
Real  estate  has  not  been  materially  affected  by  the 
bill  in  question :  but  the  likelihood  of  no  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  whites  on  the  island  in  after 
times,  would  seem  to  make  it  more  an  object  with 
them,  to  dispose  of  jt  briskly  to  those  of  means 
and  influence  among  the  citizens  of  color  who 
may  thus  finally  acquire  by  purchase,  or  conduct 
with  honorable  agency,  ell  the  interests  of  the 
whites  now  on  the  island,  who  may  receive  the 
beneGts  of  their  property  on  absenieeiim  principles, 
aAer  they  shall  have  left  it  alone  in  its  glory,  until 
fully  pM.—Philad.  Gaz.  (  Whig.) 


CHEAP   STEAMER  FOR   ROOTS. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

The  be$t  and  cheapest  apparatus  for  steaming 
roots,  Stc.  we  have  yet  seen,  is  made,  by  putting 
to  a  box  of  the  required  dimensions  for  cooking 
or  steaming,  a  bottom  of  sheet  iron,  and  setting 
this  box  on  an  arch  of  brick  or  stone  work,  allow- 
ing about  four  inches  of  each  side  of  the  box  to 
rest  on  the  brick  work.  Let  the  box  be  made  of 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inch  plank ;  the  sheet  iron 
with  a  double  row  of  holes  for  nails,  secured  to 
the  bottom  of  this,  will  be  water  tight,  and  a  false 
bottom  made  of  a  board,  and  perforated  with  nu- 
merous holes,  with  cleats  nailed  on  it  to  lie  on  the 
iron  bottom,  and  prevent  the  roots  burning  on  it, 
completes  the  steamer.  We  have  used  one  made 
on  this  pinciple,  for  several  years,  and  know  of  no 
plan  which  will  cook  food  with  equal  rapidity  and 
cheafmesa.  Our  steamer  holds  15  bushelS)  and 
the  fuel  required  is  but  a  trifle. 


MBTHOO  OF  PRESBRTING  CELERY  THROUGH 
THE  WIVTBR   FOR  FAMILY    USE. 

From  the  liogasine  of  Uorticultaro. 

As  a  conpletion  of  my  article  on  celery,  publish- 
ed in  your  January  number,*  I  send  you  my 
method  of  preserving  it  for  use  through  the  winter. 
Celery  must  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  before  it 
has  been,  in  the  least  possible  way,,  injured  by 
froti ;  as  I  am  confident  that,  if  the  tops  are  frozen, 
it  affects,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  root. 

A  fine  dry  day,  of  course,  must  be  chosen  for  the 
above  mentioned  purpose.  When  the  celery  is 
all  taken  up,  cut  on  all  the  fibrous  roots  and  all 
the  green  tops,  and  lay  it  singly  on  boards,  in  an 
airy  shed,  to  dry,  two  or  three  days ;  turning  the 
whole  ovw  once  or  twice  a  day  wilt  be  necessary, 
in  order  that  every  nart  may  be  as  free  from  mois- 
ture as  possible ;  if^  this  part  of  the  process  has 
been  duly  attended  to,  after  the  third  day  the  celery 

•And  thence  copied  into  the  Farmers'  Register. — 
Ed.  F.  R. 


will  be  in  ffood  order  for  the  next  and  last  opera- 
tion, whicH  is  as  follows  :— 

Having  plenty  of  (fry  sand  at  hand,  place  about 
three  inches,  in  depth,  of  the  same,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  flour  barrel,  or  any  other  kind  of  barrel  will 
answer,  provided  it  is  clean  and  dry ;  then  lay  the 
celery  flat  on  the  sand,  and  so  continue  on,  with 
the  sand  and  celery  altematelyf  until  you  finish  at 
the  top  with  sand,  about  four  inches  of  which 
should  be  placed  over  the  last  layer  of  celery,  and 
the  work  is  completed.  A  dry,  cool  place,  where 
it  never  freezes,  is  to  be  preferred  to  keep  it  in. 
The  operator  need  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed,  if 
he  finos  that  it  has  shrunk  a  little  from  the  opera- 
tion of  drying ;  for  it  will  immediately  become 
plump  again  after  packing.  He  should  have  faith 
in  the  method,  ana  he  wul  be  sure  to  succeed. 

J.  W.  RusbelIm 

Mount  j^ubum,  Cambridge^  Feb,  1840. 

The  above  method  of  keeping  celery,  by  Mr. 
Hussell,  is  probably  as  new  to  most  of  our  readeri 
as  it  is  to  ourselves ;  but  we  doubt  not  it  'will  suc- 
ceed :  indeed  we  have  never  found  much  trouble 
in  keeping  celery,  provided  it  was  not  ruined  by 
repeated  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  foliage  and 
stems,  before  it  was  dug  up  in  the  autumn.  This 
part  of  Mr.  RusselPs  remarks  should  be  kept  in 
view,  as  without  strict  attention  to  this,  the  object 
will  not  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Russell's  remarks,  we  apprehend,  apply 
only  to  preserving  celery  for  family  use  during 
the  winter.  When  a  large  quantity  is  grown, 
and  it  is  desired  to  keep  part  of  it  until  spring, 
before  it  is  wanted,  the  best  method  will  then  be  to 
protect  it  in  the  situation  where  it  was  grown. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  our  plan,  and  we  have 
found  it  to  be  attended  with  complete  success. 
The  manner  in  which  we  have  proceeded  to  do 
so,  has  been  as  follows: — Before  frosts,  severe 
enough  to  injure  the  tops,  occur,  we  cover  up  the 
ridge  formed  by  the  earthing  up  of  the  stems, 
with  leaves,  sea- weed,  or  coarse  straw,  preferring 
either  of  the  two  first  to  the  latter :  this  covering 
should  extend  down  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  and 
should  be  about  six  inches  thick,  and  should  be  put 
on  in  rather  a  dry  state.  This  covering  is  to  be 
immediately  protected  with  boards,  put  up  in  the 
form  of  a  ridge  also,  so  as  to  carr3r  off  all  the  rain, 
or  water  which  may  be  formed  from  the  melting 
snow,  in  the  months  of  February  and  March. 
The  top  board  on  the  east  side,  if  the  rows  stand 
north  and  south,  as  they  always  should  do,  un- 
less very  inconvenient,  should  project  over  that, 
on  the  west  side,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch, 
thus  allowing  no  chance  for  the  water  to  find 
egress  immediately  over  the  roots.  By  this  means, 
it  will  be  carried  away,  and  if  the  surface  of  the 
garden  admits,  the  earth  should  be  so  thrown  out 
in  the  autumn,  as  to  allow  the  surplus  water  in  the 
spring  to  be  carried  off  from  the  ground  in  which 
the  celery  is  planted. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  unless  that  month 
should  be  very  severe,  the  ridge  may  be  opened 
at  one  end,  and  the  celery  dug  for  use ;  and  it  may 
aAerwards  be  dug  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  want- 
ed, and  it  will  .be  found  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been 
dug  in  the  preceding  autumn.  We  have  fully 
tried  this  plan,  and  can  recommend  it  from  our 
own  experience. 

It  <ihould  be  always  borne  in  mind,  ilial  celery, 
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intended  for  winter  or  spring  ase,  should  be  of  the 
large,  giant,  solid  liind,  and  not  the  little  pipe- 
stem,  suckery  variety,  generally  grown,  which  is 
only  fit  for  early  fall  use,  and,  at  the  best,  barely 
worth  growing  at  all.  Bailey's  red  or  white 
giant,  and  Law's  silver  giant,  are  new  sorts,  de- 
serving of  extensive  cultivation,  and  every  one 
who  appreciates  good  celery,  should  be  particnlar, 
and  obtain  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Attention  to 
this,  and  procuring  seeds  which  can  be  relied  upon^ 
will  prevent  much  disappointment,  and  repay  the 
cultivator  for  his  trouble.— JEi,  M,  H. 


SEEDS  FROH  SOUTH  FLORIDA. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receiving  from 
Dr.  Henry  Pcrrine,  of  Indian  Key,  seeds  of  se- 
veral tropical  plants,  which  grew  in  the  southern 
part  of  Florida.  These  were,  Ist,  the  "kidney 
seed  cotton,"  described  at  length  in  a  former  com- 
munication of  Dr.  Perrine  in  our  last  volume  of 
the  Farmers'  Register;  2nd,  seeds  of  the  "  pe- 
rennial bean;"  and  3rd,  seeds  of  the  "  coontee 
root,"  or  arrow  root,  the  natural  growth  of  which 
furnishes  food  to  the  savages.  These  seeds  have 
been  distributed  among  some  of  our  subscribers 
who  have  green-houses,  or  who  reside  far  to  the 
south. 


TEXAN  STATISTICS. 

The  whole  story  told, — ^The  following  minute 
statistics  of  Austin  are  said  to  be  correct.  On  the 
first  of  January,  1840,  the  whole  population, 
members  of  congress,  speculators,  gamblers,  loaf- 
ers, and  all,  amounted  to  866— whites  711.  White 
adult  males  550,  white  adult  females  61 !  children 
100,  families  75,  mechanics  35,  lawyers  4,  physi- 
cians 6,  printing  offices  2,  taverns  6,  stores  9,  gro- 
ceries 9,  billiard  room  1,  and  faro  banks  6. — Hous- 
ton Star. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SOILS  IN  GENERAL,  AND 
PARTICULARLY  THE  RIDGE  LANDS,  OF 
EASTERN   VIRGINIA. 

For  the  Farmen'  Register. 

The  peculiar  and  remarkable  features  of  the 
highest  or  ridge  lands  of  lower  Virginia  deserve 
more  consideration  than  they  have  received. 
These  features  are  scarcely  known  at  all  except  to 
the  residents  of  that  region,  and  even  of  these, 
very  few  have  cast  a  thought  upon  the  circum- 
stances referred  to,  which  are  general  and  uniform 
through  an  extensive  territory,  and  yet  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  general  else- 
where, whether  considered  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural qualities,  chemical  composition,  or  geological 
structure.  In  presuming  thus  to  reter  to  geologi- 
cal characfer,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  pretend- 
ing to  any  scientific  knowledge  on  that  subject,  but 
merely  to  having  observed  the  great  and  obvious 
effects  of  the  removals  and  depoeites  of  earth  by 


water,  which  even  an  unlearned  observer  may 
easily  learn,  although  learned  geologists  have 
either  passed  over  the  facts  without  notice,  or  have 
neither  explained  nor  investigated  them. 

Strangers  to  this  region,  and  especially  the  resi- 
dents of  our  mountainous  region,  are  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  low  country  of  Virginia, 
is  one  wide  level  surface  of  low-lying  land  ;  and 
even  when  they  travel  through  it  along  the  main 
public  roads,  which  are  always  on  the  most  level 
routes,  they  are  first  struck  with  surprise  to  find 
that  there  are  some  hills  in  the  tide-water  region, 
and  that  the  land  is  generally  dry,  and  also  high, 
except  near  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeake  bay 
and  the  ocean.  They  are  also  surprised  to  find 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  low  land  formed  by 
alluvion,  and  still  subject  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
streams  which  had  made  the  deposite;  and  in- 
deed, except  our  tide-marshes  and  miry  and  inun- 
dated swamps,  that  in  fact  there  is  less  wet  land 
in  the  low  than  in  the  high  country.  Still  the 
traveller  who  kept  on  the  usual  routes  of  travel 
would  retain  the  opinion  that  the  country  was  ge- 
nerally and  remarkably  level ;  but  if  he  were  to 
cross  those  routes,  in  the  direction  of  the  streams, 
he  would  form  the  equally  mistaken  opinion  that 
the  face  of  the  country  was  remarkably  broken,  by 
the  frequent  alternation  of  hills  and  narrow  val- 
leys or  ravines.  Both  of  these  opinions  are  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  each  is  false,  if  applied 
generally  or  extensively. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  configuration  of  the  lands 
of  the  tide-water  region  may  be  had  by  supposing, 
first,  an  almost  perfect  plane  surface  declining  by 
imperceptible  degrees  towards  the  sea- waters. 
Next,  suppose  this  even  and  slightly  inclined  plane 
to  have  been  deeply  guttered  and  furrowed  by  the 
passage  of  every  river,  and  their  largest  tributary 
streams,  and  more  slightly  by  every  small  brook 
and  rivulet  trickling  from  the  highest  head  sources 
of  streams.  Lastly,  suppose  the  hill-sides  formed 
by  thus  cutting  down  the  channels  by  the  waters, 
at  first  necessarily  precipitous,  to  become  gradual- 
ly sloped  by  the  operation  of  natural  and  obvious 
causes,  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years.  Such 
is  now  the  surface  of  the  tide-water  region,  and 
indeed,  though  in  a  less  marked  manner,  such  is 
the  next  great  region  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers, 
extending  almost  to  the  most  eastern  spurs  of  the 
mountains.  Thus,  if  on  any  correctly  marked  part 
of  the  map  of  Virginia,  any  intermediate  point  be 
taken  between  two  rivers,  and  a  course  be  drawn 
so  as  to  avoid  the  heads  of  every  smaller  stream 
that  flows  to  the  one  or  the  other  river,  a  route 
may  be  pursued  for  many  miles,  which  would 
have  scarcely  any  perceptible  rise  on  depression. 
Such  a  route,  to  be  kept  always  on  the  highest 
and  most  level  ground,  would  of  course  be  made 
very  crooked  by  the  numerous  head  springs  of  in- 
terlocking streams,  flowing  to  both  sides;  and 
therefore  no  such  route  is  ever  precisely  followed, 
by  a  road,  or  for  any  practical  purpose.  Still,  if  it 
were  done,  meandering  and  zigzag  as  such  courses 
might  be,  they  would  oe,  to  the  eye,  perfectly  le- 
vel, (and  very  nearly  level  even  if  measured  ac- 
curately,) and  stretching  and  branching  through 
the  whole  country,  firom  the  sea-coast  almost  to 
the  mountains.  And  as  nearly  all  the  public  roads 
are  on  these  ridges,  and  varymg  from  them  only 
to  avoid  too  great  depanures  Trom  the  shortest 
,  courses,  it  explains  sufficiently  why  the  roads  may 
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be  neariy  level,  even  when  passing  through  a  very 
broken  and  hillv  country. 

It  m  not  only  that  these  level  ridges  may  be 
finind  and  traced  through  their  long  and  tortuous 
courses  between  our  great  rivers — as  t>etween  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  or  York  and  James 
rivers,  but  also  branches  of  these  principal  ndges 
run  out  between  every  two  of  all  their  thousands 
of  tributary  etreams.  And  though  the  channels 
of  the  amatfer  streams  are  of  various  elevation, 
and  generally  higher  in  proportbn  as  they  are  of 
•mall  size,  or  remote  from  the  great  waters  into 
which  they  finally  are  emptied,  the  diflerent  cha- 
racter and  elevatiotfs  of  the  streams  have  no 
bearing  on  the  intervening  ridges,  which,  whether 
separating  the  largest  rivers  or  the  smallest  tribu- 
tary rivuletM,  preserve  nearly  the  same  general 
devati'oQ,  character  and  appearance,  according  to 
their  position  and  distance  from  the  ocean.  Thus, 
it  follows  that  the  dividing  ridges,  presenting  these 
strongly  marked  characters,  are  in  fact  as  nume- 
rous 88  the  streams  which  so  abundantly  water 
our  country ;  and  which,  if  pursued  to  their  head 
springs,  and  counting  every  branch  of  a  rivulet,  of 
course  are  twenty  times  more  numerous  and  exten- 
sive than  appear  on  the  maps.  These  numerous 
ridges,  and  all  connected,  except  where  separated 
by  the  great  rivers  that  pass  through  the  mountains, 
form  the  ribs  or  frame-work  of  this  region,  and  are 
as  close  laid,  and  as  much  connected  with  each 
other,  as  the  innumerable  streams  which  may  be 
likened  to  arteries  and  veins  of  the  great  bodv. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  gathered  that 
though  the  surface  of  the  country  is  in  fact  very 
uneven,  and  in  many  parts  very  hilly,  still  that  all 
the  summits  of  all  the  ridge  lands  form  separated 
parts  or  curved  lines  ia  the  same  great  imagina- 
ry in^ined  plane ;  and  which  plane  I  suppose  to 
have  been  formeriy  real  and  continuous  through- 
out, when  the  earth  was  deposited  by  the  great 
overflowing  waters,  and  before  the  subsequent  ac- 
tion of  streams  had  cut  out  and  washed  away,  in 
forming  their  channels,  the  valksys  through  wnich 
they  now  (low. 

That  the  whole  tide-water  region  was  once  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  for  many  ages,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  existence  of  thick  beds  of  fossil  sea- 
shelki,  which  uuderiie  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  at  depths  below  the  present  surface  vary- 
ing from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  100  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  din  of  the  bed  of  shells,  (or  marl,  as 
improperiy  called,)  and  the  thickness  or  elevation 
of  the  now  covering  upper  earth.  ARerwards. 
by  some  mightv  convulsion  of  nature,  this  bed  of 
the  ocean  was  lifted  up  so  as  to  be  elevated  far 
above  the  sea-water,  and  fresh-water  fk>ods  poured 
over  and  deposited  upon  it,  in  different  strata, 
earth  of  various  kinds  of  texture,  from  almost 
pure  sand  to  the  stiffest  clay,  hut  all  agreeing  in 
the  absence  of  calcareous  earih,  and  of  any  en- 
riching material  to  form  productive  soil.  The  up- 
Cir  cover  of  all,  which  forms  the  present  upper 
yer,  and  its  surface  the  thin  and  poor  soil  of^  the 
highest  ridge  lands,  it  may  be  supposed  was  the 
last  deposite  from  the  deeply  covering  and  then 
stiller  water,  and  that  this  last  deposite  was  lefl 
over  the  whole  land.  There  is  a  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  this  soil,  in  its  shallowness,  its  poverty, 
the  universal  and  total  absence  of  carbonate  of 
Kroe,  and  the  very  small  proportion  of  lime  in  anv 
other  form,  the  absence  of  stone  of  every  kind. 
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and  even  of  pebbles  and  gravel.  The  texture  va- 
ries from  the  stiffest  and  most  intractable  clay  to  a 
very  sandy  soil.  Still  this  does  not  prevent  a  ge- 
neral^ and  remarkable  uniformity  of  character, 
caused  by  agreement  in  other  particulars.  Still, 
there  is  every  where  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
sand  in  these  soils  than  would  be  supposed.  The 
very  stiffest  soils  I  have  found  to  contain  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  pure  siiicious  sand,  but  most- 
ly so  finely  divided  as,  when  separated,  to  be  in  the 
form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  more  like  the  finest 
wheat  flour  than  grit  or  sand.  It  is  this  state  of 
minute  division  of  the  siiicious  sand,  more  than 
the  proportion  of  argillaceous  earth,  (or  the  pure 
matter  of  clay,)  that  gives  their  different  degrees 
of  stiffness  to  all  these  ridge-land  soils. 

The  gentle  slopes  and  steeper  hill-sides,  formed 
first  by  the  streams  cutting  down  perpendiculariy 
and  deeply  through  various  strata  of  earth,  and 
these  precipitous  descents  being  in  time  sloped 
and  graduated  as  they  now  are — the  materials 
being  mixed  by  the  washing  of  water,  from  top 
to  bottom — present  soils  of  various  textures  and 
qualities,  all  of  them  being  much  more  fertile  than 
the  barren  rid^,  but  still  far  from  being  valuable 
at  first,  and  still  less  for  being  retentive  of  their 
earliest  fertility.  Sometimes  on  these  sloping  lands 
the  soil  is  very  stiff,  sometimes  very  light,  some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  showing  rolled  or  water- 
worn  stones,  and  very  frequently  gravel  in  great 
quantity — according  as  sections  of  these  diflerent 
horizontal  strata  have  been  laid  bare,  by  wiishing 
through  them,  or  as  these  materials  were  carried 
down  by  water  and  spread  over  other  soil. 

Still  lower,  and  only  near  the  tide-waters,  the 
streams  hav^  cut  through  the  beds  of  fossil  shells 
or  mari ;  and  thus  mixed  with  the  far  greater  mass 
of  various  poor  earths  washed  down  from  the 
higher  slopes,  have  been  swept  down  by  the  tor- 
rents, and  deposited  below,  forming  the  alluvial 
t>ottom8,  and  almost  the  only  naturally  fertile  lands 
of  lower  Virginia,  except  some  of  the  higher  river 
banks  and  borders,  which  have  been  formed  in  a 
different  manner. 

The  supposed  agricultural  character  and  value 
of  the  ridge-lands  and  slopes  were  described  in  the 
following  words,  in  the  *  Essay  on  Calcareous 
Manures.' 

"  With  some  exceptions  to  every  general  cha- 
racter, the  tide-water  district  of  Virginia  may  l>e 
described  as  generally  level,  sandy,  poor,  and  free 
from  any  fixed  rock,  or  any  other  than  stones 
rounded  apparently  by  the  attrition  of  water.  On 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  lands,  no  stone  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  found,  of  larffersize  than  gravel. 
Pines  of  different  kinds  form  the  greater  part  of  a 
heavy  cover  to  the  siiicious  soils  in  their  virgin 
state,  and«iix  considerably  with  oaks,  and  other 
growth  of  clay  land.  Both  these  kinds  of  soil, 
afler  being  exhausted  of  their  little  fertility  by  cul- 
tivation, and  **  turned  out"  to  recruit,  are  soon  co- 
vered by  youiig  pines  which  grow  with  vigor  and 
luxuriance.  This  general  description  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  ndges  which  separate  the  slopes 
on  different  streams.  The  rid^  lands  are  always 
level,  and  very  poor— sometimes  elayejr,  more 
generally  sandy,  but  stiffer  than  would  be  inferred 
from  the  proportion  of  siiicious  earth  they  contain, 
which  is  caused  by  the  fineness  of  its  particles. 
Whortleberry  bushes,  as  well  as  pines,  are  abun- 
dant on  ridge  lands— and  numerous  shallow  basins 
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aro  fbundy^  which  are  ponda  of  rain  water  in  winter, 
but  dry  in  summer.  None  of  this  large  propor- 
tion ol  our  lands  has  paid  the  expense  of  eiearing 
and  cultivation,  and  much  the  greater  part  still  re- 
mains under  its  native  growth.  Enough  however 
has  been  cleared  and  cultivated  in  every  neigh- 
borhood, to  prove  its  utter  woriblessness,  under 
common  management.  The  soilsof  ridge  lands 
vary  between  sandy  loam  and  clay  loam.  It  is 
difiicah  to  estimate  their  general  product  under  cul- 
tivation ;  but  judging  from  my  own  experience  of 
such  soils,  the  prMuct  may  be  from  five  bushels  of 
corn,  or  as  much  of  wheat,  to  the  acre,  on  the  most 
clayey  sqils,  to  twelve  bushels  ol'  corn,  and  three 
of  wheat  on  the  most  sandy— if  wheat  were  there 
ftttemnled  to  be  made* 

<<The  slopes  extend  from  the  rfdges  to  the 
streams,  or  to  the  alluvial  bottoms,  and  mclude  the 
whole  interval  between  neighboring  branches  of 
the  same  stream.  This  class  ofsoils  ibrms  another 
great  body  of  lands— ofa  higher  grade  ofTeriility, 
uough  still  far  from  valuable.  It  is  generally 
more  sandy  than  the  poorer  ridge  land,  and  when 
long  cultivated,  is  more  or  less  deprived  of  its  soil, 
by  the  washing  of  rains,  on  every  slight  declivity. 
The  washing  away  of  three  or  ibur  inches  m 
depth,  exposes  a  steril  subsoil  (or  forms  a  *'galP') 
which  continues  thenceforth  bare  of  all  vegetation; 
a  greater  declivity  of  the  surface  serves  to  form 
gullies  several  feet  in  depth,  the  earth  carried  from 
which  covers  and  injures  the  adjacent  land. 
Most  of  this  kind  of  land  has  been  cleared,  and 
greatly  exhausted.  Its  virgin  growth  (.is  often 
more  of  oak,  hickory,  and  dogwood,  than  pine ; 
but  when  turned  out  of  cultivation,  an  unmixed 
growth  of  pine  follows.  Land  of  this  kind  in  gen- 
eral has  very  little  durability  ;  its  usual  best  pro- 
duct of  corn  may  be,  for  a  few  crops,  eighteen  or 
twenty  bushels — and  even  as  much  as  twenty-five 
bushels,  from  the  highest  grade.  Wheat  is  seldom 
a  productive  or  profitable  emp  on  the  slopes,  the 
soil  being  generally  too  sandy.  W  hen^ucb  soils  as 
these  are  called  rich  or  valuable  (as  most  persons 
would  describe  them,)  those  terms  must  be  consi- 
dered as  only  comparative ;  and  such  an  applica- 
tion of  them  proves  that  truly  fertile  and  valuable 
soils,  are  very  scarce  in  lower  Virginia." 

The  ridge-lands  are  universally  acid  in  a  high 
degree ;  which,  according  to  the  doctrines  main- 
tained in  the  work  above  quoted,  is  but  repeating 
in  other  words  the  great  deficiency  of  lime,  and  as- 
serting the  great  value  and  profit  of  using  calca- 
reous manures  on  these  otherwise  worthless  soils. 
It  is  on  ridge-lands  that  the  greatest  improvements 
by  marling  have  been  produced  in  lower  Virginia ; 
and  when  once  so  improved,  these  will  be  perma- 
nently among  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the 
whole  region.  On  some  of  the  lands  (rom  which 
the  above  quoted  picture  was  correctly  drawn,  1 
have  since  made  as  much  as  35  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  without  any  manure,  except  marl ;  and 
the  land  marled  at  difi'erent  times,  from  one  year 
to  twenty  years  before,  showed,  in  the  crop  of  1839, 
degrees  of  improvement  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of^  the  time  which  had  passed  since 
the  first  and  only  application  of  the  manure.  It 
is  these  extensive  and  before  seeming  hopelessly 
barren  lands,  which,  when  marled,  will  make  low- 
er Virginia  both  a  rich  and  healthy  region.  For 
the  same  defect  of  natural  constitution  which  for- 
bids these  poor  soils  to  hold  putrescent  matter,  and 


thus  store  up  fertility,  causes  the  products  of  pU' 
trefaction  to  be  difi'used  through  all  the  atmo- 
sphere^  for  the  production  of  dieeaee;  and  the  same 
process  which  will  Fetnki  the  food  of  plants  in  the 
soil,  cuts  ofi*  from  the  air  its  previous  suppfy  ol' 
poisonous  exhalations. 

In  generalizing  the  characters  of  the  difiereol 
soils  of  this  great  region  as  above,  and  attempting 
to  arrange  them  in  separate  classes,  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  meaning  tliat  the  distinguishing^ 
marks  belong  to  all  of  each  class,  or  that  there  are 
always  certain  and  evident  lines  of  separation  and 
distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  soils 
named.  I  have  stated  the  strongest  marked  lea-^ 
tares  of  each,  though  but  a  small  proportion  ol* 
the  whole  surface  is  so  strongly  marked.  And  ob 
the  surface  is  passed  over  by  insensible  gradation* 
from  the  ridfre  of  the  slope,  there  is  an  intermix- 
ture of  characters  in  most  places.  Thus,  ridge- 
lands  of  any  extent  no  where  preserve  through- 
out their  precise  rigid  character,  but  in  some 
places  more  or  less  partake  of  that  of  the  slopes^ 
For  strictly  speaking,  the  ridges  beins  the  precise 
lines  of  separation  l^tween  streams  £>wing  to  op- 
posite ,  directions,  are  extremely  narrow  y  but  aa 
the  same  ridge  formation  stretches  out  into  the 
intervals  between  the  side  springs,  the  same  ge- 
neral character  of  soil  may  spread  for  miles  io 
wkJth,  and  over  the  general  surface,  with  the  ex- 
ception of*  the  narrow  margins  and  very  slight 
slopes  of  the  head  springs  and  their  brooks. 
Again — the  soils  designated  as  on  *' slopes," 
though  being  on  a  surface  generally  declining 
from  the  highest  ridges,  still  are  sometimes  level 
for  considerable  extent,  and  even  take  in  many  of 
the  lower  ridges  between  tiie  branches  of  small 
streams.  These  exceptions,  and  the  grounds  of 
them,  are  obvious  t>oth  to  the  practical  obseiver, 
and  to  one  who  would  merely  judire  of  efiect» 
from  the  cauees  above  supposed.  The  explana- 
tion is  rendered  necessary,  however,  because  tlie 
terms  used,  "ridges"  and  "slopes,''  are  not  sufli- 
eiently  precise,  or  descriptive. 

In  ihe  whole  of  the  tide- water  region,  to  which 
my  description  of  soils  and  the  levels  of  surfaccii 
are  more  especially  applicable,  though  often  bro- 
ken in  surface,  and  even  very  hilly,  (in  con>- 
mon  parlance,)  still,  correctly  speaking,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  hill  between  the  liills  of  the 
rivers  and  the  sandhiilson  the  sea-shore;  that 
is,  there  is  no  spot  of  land  rising  froui  all  sides 
greatly  or  even  considerably  above  tiie  general 
leve!.*  What  are  called  hills,  are  numerous 
enough,  and  often  high,  and  sometimes  steep. 
But  they  are  only  slopes  rising  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  level,  and  on  the  sides  of  a  deep  ravine  or 
narrow  valley  cut  down  through  the  general  level 
or  plane  of  all  the  ridges.  The  thick  forest  growth 
on  these  ridges,  serves  to  form  the  visible  horia^a 
from  every  point  of  view ;  and  that  horizon  is 
every  where  as  even  in  height  and  as  level  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  forest  growth  to  be. 

The  very  remarkable  and  continuous  levels  of 
the  summits  of  the  ridges,  notwithstanding  their 
narrowness  and  crookedness,  suggest  some  other 
considerations  which  will  be  briefly  mentioned. 
They  present  the  most  admirable  sites  for  the 
construction  of  rail-roads,  if  the  route  is  at  all  suit- 
able to  the  points  of  supply  and  demand  of  agri- 
cultural products.  The  advantages  for  ibis  pur- 
pose are  not  only  in  the  near  approach  to  a  level 
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«uriac4>,  and  the  slight  descent  that  exists  agreeing 
with  the  course  of  the  heavy  products;  there  are 
QtherBy  ia  the  cheapness  of  excavation,  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  Jand  itself,  and  tiie  abundance  of  tim- 
ber, which  still  covers  most  oi'  these  poor  lands. 

The  lines  lor  railivavs  have  always  been  chosen 
to  suit  the  interests  of  existing  towns;  and  thei«- 
fore  there  has  been  but  little  regard  paid  to  the  re- 
fBsrkable  facilities  ofisred  by  the  natuiel  forma- 
tion of  the  face  of  the  country.    Every  considera- 
ble railway  yet  constructed  in  Virginia,  crosses  the 
<iirection  ofthe  ridges  and  the  6tTeams;and  no  wfiere 
coincides  ibr  any  considerable  length  with  the  sum- 
mits of  a  ridge.  The  survey,  however,  of  the  rail- 
way projposexl  from  Petersburg  to  Farmville,  (and 
which,  fortunately  for  the  subscribers  could  not 
command  support   enough  to    be   undertaken,) 
was  roa4e  for  nearly  its  whole  extent  on  a  rid^  of 
the  kind  described,  (that  which  divides  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Appomattox,  from  those  of  the  Not- 
toway and  Meherrin  rivers,)  and  the  report  of  the 
eaffineer  served  to  confirm  fulfy  the  views  above 
«xhihiied,  and  those  which  caused  that  route  to 
bechoseii.    Except  for  the  short  distance  at  each 
end,  where  the  level  route  offered  by  nature  was 
departed  froai  to  reach  the  towns  of  Petersburg 
and  Farraville,  the  railway  might  have  been  made 
on  as  perfect  a  level  as  any  alluvial  flat  would  fur- 
fMsh,  and  without  crossing  a  single  depression  or 
stream,  except  fnim  choice,  to  shorten  the  distance 
of  t tie  too  crooked  ridge.     But  this  level  route  of 
<ibout  60  miles  is  larTrom  being  the  full  extent, 
even  in  a  generally  direct  line.    If  the  continua- 
tion of  the  most  level  natural  route  had  been  the 
object  sought,  and  not  the  termination  being  made 
at  existing  marts,  the  same  rid^  might  have  been 
f/ursued,  without  any  material  departure  from  a 
level   or  from  a  direct  route,  westwardly  to  the 
spurs  ofthe  mountains,  and  eastwardly  to  the 
fide-water  of  Jamps  River.  Again>-if  aAer  pass- 
ing above  the  highest  head  springs  of  the  Meher- 
rin,  another  branch  route  were  to  be  pursued 
through  the  south-east  part  of  Prince  Edward 
county,  and  nearly  along  the  line  which  separates 
that  county  Hrom  Lunenburg,  and  thence  south 
and  south' westwardly  through  Charlotte  county  to 
Moseley-s  Ferry,  then  such  a  continuous  ridffe- 
route  would  be  found  extending  about  110  miles 
lirom  the  lower  James  River  to  the  Roanoke,  and 
departing  no  where  materially  from  a  level,  except 
immediately  at  its  two  terminations,  where  neces- 
sary to  descend  the  banks  of  the  rivers.    This  ex- 
ample is  presented  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  nature 
and  great  extent  of  these  ridges,  and  not  to  pro- 
pose such  a  visionary  scheme  as  the  execution  of 
any  such  railwaj^%  or  so  unprofitable  an  investment 
as  oitjf  railway,  in  addition  to  those  already  con- 
etructed  in  Virginia. 

Lest  it  should  appear,  by  omitting  the  mention- 
ing of  them,  that  there  are  no  other  soils  in  lower 
Virginia  than  the  ridge-lands  aiul  the  slopes, 
with  the  low  bottom  lands  interspersed  among  the 
latter  class,  I  will  merely  bring  to  the  reader's  no- 
tice the  naturally  rich  soils  of  the  river  banks, 
which  are  indeed  of  small  cunount  in  proportion  to 
the  general  surface,  and  of  various  textures  and 
kinds,  but  all  as  remarkable  for  natural  and  lofig 
enduring  fertility,  as  most  of  the  other  high  lands 
are  for  u>e  opposite  qualities.  These  rich  but  nar- 
row margins  of  the  tide-water  rivers,  are  rarely 
more  thaa  half  a  mile  wide,  and  sometimes  not 


fif>y  yards,  on  the  higher  banks.  On  the  lower 
lying  lands  they  are  much  wider  j  and  some  ofthe 
largest  as  well  as  most  fertile  farms  are  formed 
principally  of  such  soils,  ns  Sandv  Point,  Bran- 
don, Weynnoke,  Westover,  Berkeley,  Shiriey, 
Curie's,  &c.,  on  James  River.  These  bodies  ef 
low,  though  perfisctly  dry  lands,  are  generally  in 
the  A>rm  of  peninsulas,  or  <<  necks,'' extending  into 
the  river,  and  their  formation  was  manifestly  the 
result  of  ancient  alluvion,  or  by  the  deposite  of  a 
wide  and  deeply  overspreading  flood,  which  was 
poured  in  a  torrent  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
now  low  and  gentle  current  continues  to  flow  to- 
wards the  ocean.  To  return  to  the  supposition 
presented  (for  the  purpose  t>f  illusn^tion,)  in  the 
(irei  part  of  this  article,  it  would  seem  that  when 
the  whole  territory  was  covered  with  one  uniform 
and  level  deposite  of  earth  from  a  previously  co- 
vering flood,  and  that,  after  the  earth  was  lell  na- 
ked, the  rivers  remained  dammed  np,  and  nnable  to 
pass  by  suflicrent  channels  to  the  ocean.  But  that 
at  last  the  barriers  gave  way  through  the  present 
channels  of  the  rivers,  and  the  enormously  accu- 
mulated flood  passed  ofi',  leaving  abundant  evi- 
dences of  its  effects  produced  in  that  passage, 
when  the  volume  and  force  of  the  water  was  per- 
haps a  thousand  times  greater  than  of  the  rivers 
in  their  present  state.  The  obvious  alluvial  origin 
of  the  lands  above  named,  and  many  others, 
though  they  are  far  higher  than  the  present  high- 
est waters,  the  depressions  furrowed  out  in  the  pe- 
ninsulas and  promontories,  and  their  direction  to- 
wards the  east,  the  order  in  which  earthy  dcp6- 
sites  were  lefl,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  spe- 
cific gravity  and  the  suspension  of  solids  in  mov- 
ing water,  the  narrow  fertile  margins  ofthe  highest 
of  the  river  banks,  all  show  beyond  question  the 
former  action  of  either  the  still  or  the  rapid  waters 
of  a  flood  perhaps  100  feet  higlier  than  the  pre- 
sent level  of  tide.  It  was  by  the  intermixture  of 
soils  thus  caused,  and  especially  by  the  bringing 
down  and  spreading  widely  the  fine  calcareous 
earth  from  the  mountain  region,  that  the  very  nar- 
row strips  along  the  tide-waters  were  made  so  fer- 
tile, and  present  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  great 
body  of  the  country.  This  small  portion  of  land 
was  thus  marled  and  made  fertile  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Creator;  and  to  those  of  his  crea- 
tures who  would  rightly  observe  and  reason  upon 
this  operation,  it  also  offers  a  revelation  to  men, 
and  instruction  conveyed  by  practical  illustration 
and  example,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  mav 
proceed  and  themselves  imitate,  if  not  quite  equal, 
the  great  fertilizing  works  of  nature.         E.  R. 


GBAFTIKG   Olf  THB  WILD   CIIBRRT, 

ProMtbe  New  GeneMe  Fnrmar. 

Some  three  or  four  years  sin^e,  f  observed  an 
article  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  stating  that  the 
cultivated  cherry  would  not  grow  when  inoculated 
or  engrafted  on  the  wiki  black  cherry.  Seeing  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not,  I  determined  to  try 
the  experiment.  I  procured  and  planted  some  of 
the  seeds ;  they  grew  and  produced  fine  thrifty 
stocks.  A  year  ago  last  summer  I  had  some  of 
them  inoculated  fi-om  our  t>e8t  English  cherries. 
I  examined  them  in  the  autumn,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  do  welk    Last  spring,  I  had  some  fifty 
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or  sixty  others  engrafted;  they  appeared  to  adhere 
finely,  soon  after  pushed  out  their  leaves  and 

§rew  vigorously;  indeed,  ttiey  appeared  to  be 
oing  quite  as  well  as  those  worked  on  the  stocks 
of  the  English  Mazzard  cherry.  1  then  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  story  of  their  not  growing 
on  the  wild  cherry  was  all  humbug.    And  had  1 

rissessed  more  leisure  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
fear  that  I  should  have  come  out  with  a  com- 
munication, stating  my  success  in  the  experiment. 
But  soon  my  grafls  anid  buds  began  to  wither,  and 
before  midsummer  the  most  of  them  had  ceased 
to  be.  Some  few  have  remained  green  during  the 
spring  and  autumn,  iHit  1  do  not  expect  to  find  one 
of  them  alive  in  the  spring.  B.  H. 

Buffalo  Nursery^  January^  1840. 


F.  T.  8TATB  AORICULTURAL  COHTIBNTION. 

From  tke  Cnltivfttor. 

j^ssembly  (Jhambtr,  Fibruary  4,  1840. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Viele,  of  Rensselaer,  on  whose  motion  the  Hon. 
George  W.  Patterson,  of  Livingston,  was  ealled 
to  the  chair,  and  Jesse  Buel  appointed  Secretary 
pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Van  Bergen  of  Greene. 

Hesolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  report  suitable  names  for  ofRcers  of  this  con- 
vention. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Van  Bergen  of 
Greene,  Beekman  of  Columbia,  Viele  of  Rensse- 
laer, Tucker  of  Albany,  and  Johnson  c^"  Kings, 
said  committee,  on  whose  report  the  following 
izentlemen  were  unanimously  appointed  officers  of 
the  convention 
Robert  Denniston,  of  Orange,  President, 
Chas.  E.  Clarke,  of  Jefferson,  > 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  of  Kings,  f  Vice  Pre- 
Daniel  ToFFEY,  of  Dutchess,     |    sidents, 
Benjamin  Enos,  of  Madison,    } 
Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  >  ^^^^f„^^ 
Henry  D.GROVE,of Rensselaer,  \  ^^^^^^^les. 
The  counties  being  called  over,  about  one  hun- 
dred delegates  enrolled  their  names  as  members  of 
the  convention. 

On  motion,  Resolved^  That  Messrs*  Beekman, 
Bement,  Van  Borgen,  Nott  and  Bergen,  be  a 
committee  to  report  the  business  to  be  presented  to 
the  convention. 

On  motion,  of  Mr.  Beekman,  Messrs.  Duane, 
Viele,  and  Buel,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  a  book  called  the  Farmers'  Library,  and 
report  upon  its  merits  as  a  common  school  tiook — 
the  book  having  been  submitted  by  the  author  for 
that  purpose. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nott: 

Whereas,  a  t>equest  has  been  made  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  by  tl>e  late  Mr.  Smithson 
of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
inlefiectual  and  moral  condition  of  mankind,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
designate  the  mode  of  its  application :  therefbre, 

Resolved,  That  a  petition,  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  this  convention,  be  presented 
to  conffress,  praying  an  appropriation  of  a  portion 
of  said  bequest,  lor  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 


cultural School.    [Referred  to  Messrs.  Beekman/ 
Morris  and  Nott.] 

The  convention  then  adjourned  tt>  4  o'clock,  P« 
M.  to  morrow. 

j^ssembly  Cfumberj  Feb,  5, 1840. 

Mr.  Beekman,  from  the  business  committee, 
reported  the  following  resolutions. 

1.  Reeolvedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  cora^ 
mittee,  the  culture  of  silk  is  an  object  well  worthy 
its  atten1k>n,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
report  upon  its  present  state,  and  what  advance- 
ment  has  been  made  in  it  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  last  six  years.  [Committee  Messrs.  C.  E« 
Clarke  of  Jefferson,  and  C.  Bergen  of  Kings.] 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  conventk>n  regard  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  with  the  view  to  the 
production  of  sugar  and  the  feeding  of  stock,  as  a 
branch  of  agriculture  that  may  be  rendered  very 
profitable  to  the  farmer,  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  ascertain  what  advances,  if  any,  have 
been  made  in  the  culture  of  the  beet  and  the 
making  of  sugar  therefrom,  in  the  United  States, 
and  how  far  it  may  enter  into  eompetition,  with 
other  vegetables  or  grains,  in  the  feeding  of  stock, 
[Committee,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Nott  and  Wendell.] 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  cause  a  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  ta 
report  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  if  any,  and  what 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  last  twenty 
years  in  the  management  of  farms,  and  if  so,  ta 
what  extent  it  has  added  to  the  resources  of  the 
state,  or  the  wealth,  respectability,  intelligencef 
and  comfort  of  our  population.  [Committee, 
Messrs.  Beekman  and  Van  Bergen.] 

4.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  open*  the  particular  method 
of  farming  adopted  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated 
counties  of  this  state,  and  how  far  that  methed 
would  be  applicable  to  other  portions  of  the  slate. 
[Committee,  Messrs.  Viefe  and  K  nicker  backer.] 

Vl^hereas,  doubts  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
some  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  improve- 
ment in  farnring  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  if 
there  has,  that  it  has  t>een  owing  to  natural  cause?, 
and  not  to  the  advancement  of  the  art ;  therefbre, 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  this  subject, 
and  to  report  what  would  now  be  the  profits  and 
value  of  two  farms,  (say  of  100  acres  each,)  the 
one  cultivated  under  the  present,  and  the  other 
under  the  old  system.  [Commitee,  Messrs.  Gay- 
lord  and  BementJ 

6.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  would  re- 
spectfully urge  upon  the  public,  and  especially 
mrmers,  the  great  practical  utility  of  reading  agn- 
eultural  papers,  as  it  would  add  much  to  their 
usefulness  as  fermers  and  their  intelligence  as 
citizens. 

The  convemion  then  took  a  recess  to  hear  Mr. 
Van  Bergen's   Address,  and   Professor  Dean's 
Eulogy  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  after 
which  it  adjourned  to  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Jhsembly  Chamber,  7  o'clock,  P.  M, 

The  preceding  resolutions,  from  the  business 
committee,  from  I  to  6,  were  severally  taken  up, 
and  after  discussion,  adopted,  and  the  several 
committees  annexed  to  each,  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Walsh, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  present  a  petition,  on  the  part  of  thfs 
convention,  to  the  Legislature  now  in  session,  for 
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a  law  to  oTSBLDwe  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  con- 
sist of  eight  members,  one  from  each  Senate 
District,  with  an  appropriation  of  95,000,  for  the 
use  of  such  Board,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner 
as  it  may  deem  most  likely  to  advance  the  interests 
ofagricuhore. 

Messrs.  Duane,  Walsh,  Van  Bergen,  Beekman 
and  Tucker,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  me- 
morialize the  Legislature,  pursuant  to  the  above 
resolution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Bergen,  ofKings, 

i?esolved,)That  as  numerous  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  has  been  given  the  past  year,  of  the 
practicability  in  this  country  to  produce  silk,  to 
a  gnoki  and  advantageous  extent,  as  evidenced  by 
exhibitions  at  the  American  Institute,  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  as  the 
importations  lor  the  posf,  in  that  article,  dearly 
exhibit  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  drains  of  our 
wealth  and  probably  the  greatest  means  of  ex- 
tracting specie  from  our  country — and  as  it  is  highly 
important  for  the  American  people  to  prevent  these 
evils,  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  some  action 
should  be  had  by  the  Legislature  now  in  session, 
to  do  something  more  effectually  to  encourage  the 
production  of  this  elegant  anicle,  either  by  directly 
offering  a  proper  stimulus  to  exertion,  or  by  pass- 
ing resolutions  requesting  congress  to  impose 
suitable  duties,  that  will  afiord  ample  protection  to 
those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

Jiesolvedf  That  as  the  American  Institute,  of*the 
city  of  New-  York,  has,  ever  since  its  existence, 
{l^reatly  evinced  its  usefulness  and  benefits  to  the 
interest  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  mechanical  skill 
and  the  arts,  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  this 
convention  respectfblly  suggest  to  the  Legislature 
the  propriety  of  making,  at  least,  a  small  appro- 
priation to  that  very  useful  institution— without 
which  its  existence  must  either  be  abandoned,  or 
its  benefits  and  usefulness  very  much  diminished. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Westchester,  from  the  committee 
to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
Smithsonian  bequest,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

J?€sofoed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
procure  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  senate 
and  assembly  of  this  state,  requesting  congress  to 
appropriate  a  portion  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest 
to  the  establisnment  of  an  agricultural  school,  in 
the  dty  of  Washington. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Nott  and  G.  E.  Glarke,  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee. 

Mr.  Bergen,  of  Kings,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  T.  B. 
Wakeman  of  New- York,  G.  Bergen  and  C^en. 
Johnson  of  Kings,  P.  Potter  of  Dutchess  J.  J. 
Viele  of  Rensselaer,  and  A.  Van  Bergen  of  Greene 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the  report, 

RtBoived^  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  future  prospects  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  of 
this  state,  to  be  illustrated  by  such  statistics  as  the 
coromhtee  may  deem  appropriate,  and  that  the 
report,  when  completed,  be  published  in  the  Gulti- 
vator  and  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute. 


THK  EXTIRPATION  OF  WEEDS. 

From  die  Cultivator. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  any  branch  of  agriculturoi 
is  more  indifferently  conducted  in  this  land,  than 
the  extirpation  of  weeds.  In  the  corn  field  and  in 
the  potato  patch  indeed,  the  hoe  may  perform  its 
part  tolerably  well ;  and  in  the  summer  fallow, 
the  plough  turns  over  and  smothers  these  noxious 
incumbrances ;  but  traces  of  that  vigilance  which 
should  mark  their  first  encroachment,  and  of  that 
perseverance  which  should  return  to  its  task 
till  the  work  of  destruction  is  completed-^are  too 
rare  amongst  us.  How  many  honorable  excep- 
tions to  this  char^  of  negligence,  can  be  found  on 
a  hundred  adjoining  fcurms  ?  We  put  this  ques- 
tion without  rigidly  insisting  on  the  rule,  that 
«  good  farmers  suffer  nothing  to  grow  but  their 
crops." 

Let  a  careful  observer  traverse  the  country  in 
summer,  and  he  will  find,  in  many  places,  the  St, 
John's  wort  extending  its  yellow  bloom  over  the 
fields  and  meadows  without  one  effort  to  check  its 
progress.  Here  the  'voild  teasel  is  slowly  advan- 
cing without  interruption  from  the  road  side  into 
the  pastures ;  and  there  the  sulphur  blossoms  of  the 
field  mustard  amon^t  the  oats  and  barley,  show 
it  already  in  possession,  far  and  wide.  The  quitch 
grasSf  the  dock,  the  ox-eye  daisy,  the  horse-thistUf 
the  mullein,  the  milk  weed,  the  yarrow,  and  others  of 
less  importance — if  they  do  not,  like  a  neighbor's 
pigs  and  geese,  devour  the  pasture,  at  least  they  oc- 
cupy the  space  where  grass  ought  to  grow,  and 
rob  it  of  the  nutriment  which  ought  to  increase  its 
growth.  We  are  mistaken,  if  more  loss  is  not 
sustained  from  vegetable,  then  from  animal,  intru- 
ders. 

The  above  list  is  long,  but  we  have  not  yet  done. 
The  burdoe,  the  tory  weed,  and  the  cockle  bur,  are 
most  injurious  to  wool ;  and  the  stein  kraut,  (red 
root,  or  pigeon  weed,)  and  biennial  chamomile 
seem  to  poison  the  growing  wheat.  The  two  last 
of  those  weeds  come  in  so  slily,  or  rather  withoot 
observation,  that  the  farmer  is  sometimes  taken  by 
surprise  when  be  beholds  the  ruin  of  his  crop. 

There  is  one  weed,  however,  so  formidable,  that 
all  others,  bad  as  they  are,  seem  to  shrink  into  in- 
significance before  it.  This  is  the  Canada  thistle 
—"the  cursed  thistle"  of  England,  and  if  any 
plant  can  deserve  such  a  name,  this  is  the  one.  It 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  cost  us  more  than  the  Florida 
war— but  description  would  be  useless  to  those 
who  have  marked  its  progress  in  spreading  over 
the  fields,  or  whose  fingers  have  been  pricked  by 
it  when  securing  their  crops. 

The  Canada  thistle  effected  a  lodgement  in  this 
town,  more  than  35  years  ago ;  but  its  progress 
within  the  last  Rve  years  has  been  more  rapid 
than  at  any  former  period.  Fields  that  bad 
not  been  previously  encumbered  with  it,  have  had 
of  late  so  many  new  seedlings,  that  the  land  is 
rendered  almost  unfit  to  be  sown  with  wheat ;  and 
without  much  perseverance  it  will  be  entirely  so  in 
a  few  years. 

In  pastures  and  meadows,  indeed,  the  progress 
of  this  thistle  is  comparatively  slow,  being  checked 
by  the  grass  and  the  compactness  of  the  soil ;  but 
when  the  ground  has  been  ploughed  for  oats,  spring 
wheat,  and  bariev,  or  even  for  a  summer  fallow, 
if  not  more  than  three  times  it  spreads  out  in  eveiy 
direction ;  and  a  patch,  that  might  be  covered  with 
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a  sieve,  in  one  or  two  years,  will  increase  to  se- 
veral rods  in  diameter.  Into  these  circles,  if  the 
growth  is  rank,  many  iarmers  are  unwilling  to  en- 
ter, leaving  the  crop  as  well  as  the  thistles  to  stand 
undisturbS. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  do  1  becomes  a  very  im- 
portant question.  In  answering  it,  we  should  say 
that  the  farmer  ought  to  be  watchful  in  passing 
over  his  fields,  both  before  and  after  ploughing)  so  as 
to  mark  every  new  patch  that  appears ;  and  then, 
without  the  delay  of  a  single  week,  he  ought  to 
dose  the  root  of  every  separate  stem  with  strong 
brine.  A  dry  day  is  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
We  have  generally  made  a  hole  large  enough  to 
bold  a  gill  or  more,  with  the  corner  of  a  hoe,  cut- 
ting the  stem  as  far  down  as  that  instrument  reach- 
es. When  we  have  used  old  brine,  one  applica- 
tion has  always  been  enough  to  destroy  them ;  and 
in  this  way,  taking  them  in  time,  a  little  attention, 
and  a  little  labor,  would  prevent  great  damage. 

If  the  patch,  however,  has  become  too  large  to 
be  treated  in  this  way,  its  further  progress  may  t>e 
checked  by  applying  brine  in  the  manner  proposed, 
to  all  such  as  stand  near  the  circumference. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  most  of 
these  patches  consist  of  a  single  plant  with  many 
stems,  unless  broken  by  the  plough ;  and  that  we 
cannot  destroy  them  unless  we  attack  the  whole. 
If^  thereibre,  they  are  protected  by  fences  or  other 
obstructions,  these  ought  to  be  removed  ;  and  then 
by  perseverance  and  frequency  in  either  ploughing 
or  hoeing,  their  destruction  may  always  be  accom- 
plished,—sometimes  in  one,  but  in  two  without 
failure-  D.  T. 

Cayuga  Co.  1  mo.  30, 1840. 


THB  CULTURE  Or  MANGEL  WURTZBL  AVD 
SUOAR  BEET,  FOR  STOCK.  BY  WM.  GAR- 
BUTT,   OF  WHEATLAHJ). 

FromUie  New  Genesee  Fanner. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  Mr. 
WnK  Garbutt  was  one  of  the  first  who  com- 
menced the  culture  of  the  mangel  wurtzel  in  this 
section  of  country.  And  while  president  of  the 
Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society,  he  did  much 
to  introduce  that  practice  of  root  cultivation,  which 
is  now  found  so  advantageous  to  farmers  through- 
out the  Genesee  country.  Mr.  Garbutt  has  an 
extensive  wheat  farm,  and  keeps  a  good  assort- 
ment of  stock.  He  grows  large  quantities  of 
roots,  and  considers  this  crop  of  great  importance 
to  the  wheat  farmer,  as  it  enables  him  to  till  more 
land,  and  keep  a  larger  amount  of  stock  at  the 
same  time,  to  better  advantage  than  he  could  poe- 
siblv  do  otherwise.  Mr.  G.  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  the  results  of  his  long  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  Biangel  wurtzel,  which  we  are  happy  to 
lay  before  our  readers. 

It  shottkl  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  culture  of 
sagar  t>ee(s  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
mangel  wurtzel.— fii>8.  N.  G.  ¥m. 

Tlte  proper  soil  and  preparation. 
I  consider  a  rather  heavy  loam,  with  an  open 
gravelly  bottom,  the  best  of  all  soils  for  mangel 
wurtzel  or  sugar  beets.  I  had  rather  it  would 
incline  to  clay  than  sand.  Strong  wheat  soil,  such 
as  is  too  heavy  for  corn,  if  it  has  not  a  hard  bot- 
tom, so  as  to  retain  too  much  wet,  will  do  well  for 


this  crop,  if  sufficiently  enriched.  Some  will  suppose 
that  such  land  will  t)e  too  apt  lo  bake  and  become 
hard  in  summer,  but  that  is  easily  prevented  by 
proper  manuring  and  after  tillage.  Many  persons 
fail  in  their  root  crops  from  want  of  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  soil^r  rather  from  not  adapting  the  crop  to 
the  soil.  The  ruta  baga  carrot  will  not  flourish  on 
a  heavy  soil,  but  require  a  sandy  foam :  while  the 
English  turnips  delight  in  new  land  or  a  low 
mucky  soil,  such  as  is  too  cool  and  wet  for  other 
roots. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  ground  for  mangel 
wurtzel  be  not  only  of  the  right  kind,  but  in  ue 
best  possible  condition — well  enriched  and  free 
from  weeds.  The  previous  crop,  therefore  should 
be  some  hoed  crop,  as  potatoes  or  com  whk^h 
should  be  well  manured  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 
In  preparing  the  ground  for  mangel  wurtzel,  1 
would  recommend  that  a  good  thick  dressing  of  well 
rotted  manure  be  spread  on  and  ploughed  under  in 
the  fall.  The  quantity  of  manure  should  of  course 
depend  on  the  richness  of  the  soil,  but,  I  would 
say,  be  sure  and  give  enough — the  crop  wiU  repay, 
with  interest.  There  is  little  danger  of  this  crop 
suffering  from  over  manuring.  I  prefer  plough- 
ing I  he  land  in  the  fall,  because  it  is  desirable  to 
plant  early  in  the  spring,  and  by  exposing  it  thus 
to  the  frost  during  winter,  it  wifi  be  in  much  bet- 
ter condition  in  the  spring. 

About  the  first  of  May,  which  is  usually  as 
soon  as  the  groimd  will  work  pleasantly,  when  not 
so  wet  as  to  clog,  nor  so  dry  as  the  lumpy,  I  pre* 
pare  it  for  the  seed.  If  the  ground  be  manured 
and  ploughed  in  the  fall,  I  only  give  one  good 
ploughing  in  the  spring,  with  thorough  harrowing 
(and  if  at  all  dry  and  lumpy,  rolling  and  harrow- 
ing) until  fine  and  mellow.  If  the  ground  be  not 
made  tine  and  in  good  order,  it  is  difficult  sew- 
ing, and  the  seed  will  not  vegetate  well. 

1  prefer  ridging  the  land  for  mangel  wurtzel, 
although  some  persons  contend  that  it  exposes 
the  roots  too  much  to  the  effects  of  drotight.  But 
if  the  ground  be  frequently  stirred  and  kept  from 
weeds  there  is  little  danger  of  the  crop  sufiering 
from  this  cause.  W  hereas,  by  ridging  i  he  groun<^ 
the  roots  have  a  greater  depth  of  warm  rich  earth, 
and  with  me  always  succeeded  better  than  on  a 
flat  surface.  I  form  the  ridge  by  going  through 
and  back  with  a  light  plough.  The  ridges  should 
be  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  al- 
low room  for  a  horse  lo  go  between  the  rows.  If 
the  tops  of  the  ridges  are  not  smooth  and  mellow, 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  go  over  them  lightly, 
with  a  rake,  by  hand,  be/ore  opening  the  druls. 

Preparing  the  seed,  and  sowing* 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  is 
about  three  pounds.  I  had  rather  sow  more  than 
\efip,  as  it  is  easy  to  thin  them  out,  and  the  cost  of 
seed  is  nothing  m  comparison  with  the  value  of  the 
crop.  Much  complaint  is  sometimes  made  of 
mangel  wurtzel  and  sugar  beet  seed  failing  to 
grow.  These  seeds  are  not  quite  as  sure  of  vege- 
tating as  some  kinds ;  still,  if  rightly  prepared, 
and  sown  when  the  ground  is  in  good  condition, 
before  the  weather  becomes  too  dry,  they  will 
very  seldom  fail  of  growing.  The  seed  should 
always  be  soaked  in  soft  water,  standing  in  a  warm 
p\acc,for  three  or  four  days  before  sowing.  The 
shell  of  the  seed  is  very  hard,  and  requires  a  long 
time  soaking  for  it  to  become  softened  so  that  the 
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fferm  can  burst  it  open.  1  have  Bometitnes  known 
It  to  (ail  after  being  soaked,  owing  to  late  sowing 
and  diy  weather ;  but  I  have  never  known  it  fail 
from  excess  of  moisture,  even  though  soaked  a 
a  numbef  of  days  before  sowing,  and  fallowed  by 
loo^  rains  aAerwanis.  My  experience  is  decided- 
iy  ID  lavor  of  eariy  sowing.  I  prefer  to  sow 
as  early  as  the  fint  of  May,  if  possible,  and  bad 
rather  sow  a  week  or  two  earlier,  than  later. 

When  every  thing  is  ready  for  sowing,  I  pour 
ofi*  the  water  from  the  seed,  and  roll  it  in  white 
plaster)  (slacked  lime  or  flour  will  answer,)  so  as 
to  give  it  a  white  appearance,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  more  easily  seen  on  the  ground  in  sowing. 

1  have  never  found  a  machine  or  drill  harrow 
with  which  1  could  sow  the  seed  to  my  liking.  My 
method  is  as  Ibllows : — I  constructed  a  machine 
ibr  opeDing  the  drills,  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse. 
Take  a  piece  of  scantling,  about  4  feet  long,  and 
S  or  4  inches  thick,  in  which  place  two  toillsor 
shafts  ibr  the  horse,  and  two  handles  to  hol(}  by, 
like  a  small  horse-rake ;  but  instead  of  a  number 
of  teeth,  oaly  place  one  peg,  or  tooth,  about  one 
foot  long,  on  the  under  side,  within  about  a  toot  of 
the  right  band  end  of  the  beam,  so  that  when 
the  hocse  walks  in  the  furrow  between  the  ridges, 
the  tooth  will  come  on  the  top  of  the  right  hand 
ridge,  by  passing  along  which  it  will  open  a  drill 
for  the  seed.  The  machine  can  l>e  easily  guid- 
ed, and  tho  drills  may  thus  be  all  prepare  in 
a  v^ry  short  time.  If  the  patch  to  be  planted  be 
small,  of  course  the  drills  can  be  made  by  hand, 
with  a  hoe  or  stkk.  They  should  be  about  two 
inches  deep,  or  so  that  the  seed  will  t>e  at  least  an 
inch  deep  when  covered  over  smoothly.  I  sow 
the  seeds  by  hand,  scatterim?  them  along  the  drills, 
about  two  inches  apart.  This  can  be  done  very 
r^ularly  and  rapidly  after  a  little  practice.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  aAer  the 
drills  are  opened,  and  covered  over  immediately 
afier  beiag  sown.  Cover  with  a  hoe  or  rake,  so 
as  to  leave  the  ridges  smooth,  and  the  work  is 
completed. 

J^tr  culiure—hoeingf  thinning ^   transplantingj 

The  seed  does  not  ve^tate  very  quickly,  and  if 
the  weather  is  cold,  it  will  be  several  weeks  after 
sowing,  t>efore  the  plants  are  all  fairly  visible.  In 
most  cases,  two  or  three  plants  will  come  up  from 
one  seed  or  capsule  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  all 
plainly  visible,  I  go  over  them  and  pull  out  the  ex- 
tra plants,  leaving  only  one  in  a  place,  about  two 
inchea  afmrt.  If  this  is  not  don^  eariy,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  together  until  they  are  of  any 
considerable  size,  they  retard  each  other's  growth, 
and  cannot  be  separated  without  injury.  If  young 
weeds  have  sprung  up,  they  should  be  destroyed 
by  a  light  hoemg  at  the  time  of  the  flrst  thinning. 
In  about  two  weeks,  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  be- 
gin to  aoequire  some  strength,  and  weeds  begin  to 
appear,  I  go  over  them  again  with  the  hoe,  and 
at  this  time  pull  out  about  half  of  the  plants,  leaving 
them  four  inches  apart.  I  also  go  through  be- 
tween the  rows  with  a  horse  and  shovel- plough, 
(a  common  small  plough  or  a  narrow  cultivator 
will  answer,)  in  order  to  stir  the  earth  and  keep  it 
kxise,  as  weU  as  to  assist  in  hoeing  and  killing 


If  any  vacancies  occur  in  the  rows,  thev  may 
be  filled  by  transplanting ;  observing  to  take  the' 


plants  up  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  set  them 
straight  and  firmly  in  the  ground.  I  have  some- 
times transplanted  large  numbers,  but  they  sel- 
dom do  as  well  as  those  which  grow  where  sown. 
The  young  plants  are  not  very  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  insects.  Mine  are  never  injured  by  the  fly 
or  any  insect  except  the  black  grub,  or  cut  worm, 
which  sometimes  thins  them  out  for  me  not  quite 
to  my  liking,  and  1  have  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  by 
transplanting. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  acquire  sufficient  size,  we 
begin  to  use  them  as  greens  for  th(^  table,  thinning 
them  out  of  the  row*  as  desired.  They  are  much 
esteemed  for  this  purpose  by  my  family  and  hired 
men,  and  during  harvest  we  use  large  quantities 
of  them  with  great  advantage  and  satisfbction.  The 
roots  are  very  good  for  the  table  when  young,  but 
they  become  rather  course  as  they  grow  old. 

Reserving  a  sufficient  quantity  for  table  use, 
the  remainder  of  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out 
at  the  third  time  of  hoeiiig,  to  the  distance  often  or 
twelve  inches  apart.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds ;  and  if  the  soil 
is  heavy  and  inclined  to  become  hard^  it  should  be 
frequently  stirred  by  going  through  with  a  horse  and 
plough,  or  cultivator.  This  is  particulariy  neces- 
sary after  rains,  before  the  ground  becomes  dry.  I 
consider  frequent  hoeing  and  stirring  the  soil,  with 
liberal  manuring,  the  great  requisites  of  success- 
ful l>eet  culture.  Some  persons  may  suppose,  from 
reading  these  directionp,  that  the  culture  of  this 
crop  is  laborious  and  difficult ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case;  at  any  rate  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop  which 
t>etter  repays  for  the  labor  bestowed  on  it  than 
this.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce  is 
so  great,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  land 
and  labor  required,  that  he  who  neglects,  or  only 
half  cultivates  this  crop^  in  my  opinion,  practices 
very  poor  economy. 

Harvesting  and  presermng  the  crop* 

Slight  early  frosts  do  not  injure  this  crop,  the 
harvesting  may  therefore  be  deferred  until  severe 
frosts  are  expected,  which  is  usually  about  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  October.  Some  persons 
recommend  stripping  the  leaves  and  feeding  them 
to  cows,  &o.  before  the  time  of  harvesting,  fiut 
I  consider  this  practice  dicidedly  injurious,  as  it  not 
only  stops 'the  growth  of  the  roots,  but  exposes 
them  to  injury  from  frost.  If  any  are  wanted  for 
feeding  tiefore  they  have  done  growing,  the  beat 
way  is  to  pull  them  out  where  they  stand  too  thick; 
or,  if  their  growth  is  completed,  they  may  be  pull- 
ed up  clean  where  most  convenient. 

My  manner  of  harvesting  is  as  follows : — I  pull 
up  four  or  five  rows  and  throw  them  together  in 
one  row ;  then  go  between  with  a  wagon  and  load 
them  on  to  it,  and  draw  them  to  the  Imm,  where 
the  tops  are  cut  off*,  and  the  roots  put  into  the  cellar 
under  the  barn.  I  consider  the  tops  of  great  value 
for  feeding  cows  and  other  cattle ;  and  if  thrown 
into  a  shed  or  barn  they  will  keep  good  for  feeding 
several  weeks.  Those  who  have  no  proper  cel- 
lars, may  preserve  the  roots  in  pits  in  the  field. 
They  are  not  as  liable  to  injure  by  heating  as  tur- 
nips or  carrots,  and  if  too  largo  a  quantity  are  not 
put  in  one  heap,  they  will  be  in  no  danger  from  this 
source.  The  t>est  wav  to  bury  all  such  roots,  is  to 
make  the  pit  long  and  narrow,  and  pile  the  roots 
up  pretty  high.  Beets  are  not  so  easily  injured 
by  freezing  as  potatoes,  and  need  not  be  covered 
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more  than  about  half  as  deeply  with  earth.  The 
end  of  the  pit  may  be  closed  with  a  few  bundles 
of  straw,  so  as  to  have  easy  access  to  the  roots 
when  desired. 

j^mount  ofproducej  feeding,  ifc 

Not  having  laken  particular  pains  to  weigh  or 
measure  my  crops,  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  the 
amount  of  produce  is  per  acre.  But  judging  from 
the  number  and  weight  of  the  loads,  and  the  space 
which  the  roots  occupy,  I  should  think  that  1  ob- 
tained, upon  an  average,  about  twenty- five  tons 
from  an  acre.  I  this  year  raised  three  acres,  and 
harvested  one  hundred  and  two  large  loads  of 
about  a  ton  weight  5  one- fifth  of  which  we  calcu- 
lated for  tops. 

I  feed  the  roots  to  all  kinds  of  farm  stock, 
except  horses.  For  milch  cows,  fatting  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep,  1  find  them  of  ffreat  advantage. 
Some  animals  will  not  eat  them  treely  at  first,  but 
they  soon  leara  to  eat  them  readily.  I  let  them 
first  get  well  hunsrv,  then  cut  a  few  roots  and  sprin- 
kle on  them  a  little  bran  and  salt.  My  horses  alone 
do  not  seem  to  fancy  them.  They  prefer  car- 
rots instead,  and  if  worked  hard,  want  a  few  oats 
in  the  bargain.  1  feed  my  milch  cows  half  a  bush- 
el of  mangel  wurtzel  each  per  day,  with  hay.  They 
keep  in  good  condition,  and  ^ive  milk  freely  all 
the  winter.  Fatting  cattle  require  a  bushel  or  over 
per  day.  They  thrive  and  fatten  finely  on  them. 
For  working  oxen  I  think  they  are  superior  to  any 
other  food,  especially  when  worked  hard  in  the 
spring,  and  during  not  weather  in  summer ;  as 
they  will  do  more  work,  and  bear  heat  better  than 
with  any  other  food.  The  roots  can  be  kept 
through  the  summer  if  desired.)  I  keep  my  store 
hogs  on  them  almost  exclusively  during  the  win- 
ter, and  they  thrive  admirably.  With  ihe  addi- 
tion of  a  little  corn,  hogs  fed  on  these  roots  will  fat- 
ten rapidly  and  make  good  pork.  Sheep  also  do  ex- 
tremely well  on  them ;  and  they  are  superior  to  all 
other  rood  for  feeding  ewes  at  lambing  time  in  the 
spring.  I  keep  130  ewes,  and  find  them  greatly 
l)enefited  by  this  practice.  For  sheep  and  hoffs 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  cut  the  roots,  but  for  catUe 
I  cut  them  to  pieces  with  an  axe  or  spade.  A 
proper  machine  for  the  purposes  would  be  some 
advantage. 

I  use  very  little  hay,  as  my  sheep  and  young 
eattle  are  fed  only  straw  with  the  roots.  They 
eat  the  straw  readily  without  cutting,  and  keep  in 
good  condition.  Thus  by  raising  only  two  or  three 
acres  of  these  roots,  I  can  devote  neariy  my  whole 
farm  to  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  large 
amount  of  stock,  with  good  profit. 

fVheatUmdf  Monroe  co,y  A.  Y. 


CALCAREOUS  BOILS  OF    LOWER  SOUTH    CAR- 
OLINA AND  GEORGIA. 

From  Uie  (Ga.)  Chronicle  fc  Sentinel. 

Mewn,  Editors: — Having  lately  passed  through 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Carolinas,  and  in 
Georgia  along  the  Savannah  River,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  some  of  the  great  mineral  resources 
of  this  section  of  country,  which  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely unappreciated  by  its  inhabitants.  I  refer 
particularly  to  a  great  deposit  of  limestone  which  I 
first  observed  in  Jones  county,  N.  C,  near  the 


Santee,  and  aflerwards  in  the  western  part  of 
Charieston  District,  S.  6.,  and  aeain  on  the 
Edisto,  and  in  G-eorffia  at  Jacksonooro,  where 
there  is  now  a  small  kilo,  not  at  present  however 
in  use.  The  purity  of  this  rock,  which  approaches 
that  of  chalk,  renders  it  admirably  adapted  for  the 
production  of^  lime,  and  yet  notwithstanding  its 
abundance,  the  facility  of  procuring  wood,  it  costing 
nothing  but  the  labor  of  cutting  and  hauling,  and 
the  great  expense  of  lime,  Charieston  and  Sa- 
vannah, and  all  the  Southern  coasts  continue  to  be 
supplied  with  Thomaston  lime.  Were  men  of 
capital  and  enterprise  once  aware  of  the  means 
they  have  at  hand,  and  of  the  relative  cost  at 
which  this  article  may  be  produced  in  the  two  sec- 
tions of  country,  it  seems  hardly  possible,  that 
the  South  should  look  much  longer  to  the  North 
for  lime^  any  more  than,  as  was  once  the  case, 
they  did  to  Germany  for  brick  ! 

Lime  is  burned  at  Thomaston,  Me.,  whh  wood, 
which  never  costs  less  than  9^  &  cord.  Fine 
anthracite  coal  has  lately  been  introduced,  and 
partially  used  as  fuel,  which  may  reduce  the  ex- 
pense a  little ;  but  from  the  lowest  estimates,  as 
given  in  Dr.  Jackson's  Geological  Reports  of  the 
surveys  of  that  state,  it  cannot  l>e  produced  et  a 
less  expense  than  9^7  the  hundred  casks,  which 
includes  the  price  of  t  he  casks.  These  should  hold, 
by  law,  eacn  five  bushels,  but  they  have  been 
found  to  contain  less  than  a  common  flour  barrel 
— three  and  a  half  bushels  may  be  taken  as  their 
average  capacity.  The  expense  of  transportation, 
&c.  makes  them  worth  at  Charieston  about  (2  per 
cask,  or  more ;  and  as  it  is  carried  into  the  inte- 
rior, its  value  rapidly  increases,  till  on  the  very 
spot,  where  the  rock  occurs  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, it  has  long  been  sold  for  93  per  cask  ! 

In  the  Chester  valley,  Penn.,  lime  is  sold  at  the 
kilns  for  12^  cents  per  bushd.  It  is  burned  in  large 
kilns  holding  1600  bushels,  with  only  sixteen  co^s 
of  good  hard  wood,  which  costs  8^,50  per  cord. 
Fine  anthracite  coal  is  there  used  also  to  some 
extent,  but  the  lime  is  not  afforded  any  cheaper 
than  that  made  with  wood.  At  Pottsville  where 
coal  is  used  altogether,  lime  costs  twenty  cents ; 
the  rock,  however,  has  to  be  transported  some 
twenty-five  and  some  eighty  miles. 

From  the  slight  opportunities  1  have  had  of 
iudginff,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  lime  should  not 
be  made  as  cheap  and  as  abundantly  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  in  the  Chester  valley. 
Suitable  stone  for  making  kilns  may  not  always 
be  found  conveniently  at  hand,  but  if  granite  can 
be  transported  from  Quincy  to  build  churches  and 
houses.  It,  or  a  t>etter  material  may,  also,  to  build 
kilns,  and  8ut>stantia^  ones  made,  which  shoukl 
last  many  drawings.  Pine  wood  can  every  where 
be  obtained  for  little  or  nothing.  Of  the  relative 
cost  of  labor  to  eflfect  the  same  end,  I  know  no- 
thing. But  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lime  the  southern 
may  well  compete  with  the  northern  in  parity  and 
strength,  though  pr^vdiced  workmen  may  for  a 
time  refuse  to  adopt  the  change,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  with  any  alteration  introduced  in  their 
business,  which  they,  naturally  enough,  think  they 
underbtand  l>etter  than  any  one  else.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  lime  made  from  a  particular  rock  in 
Rhode  Island,  a  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
prepared  at  double  the  price  in  New  York  of 
Thomaston  lime,  while  a  precisely  similar  quality 
of  lime,  made  from  a  rock,  wluch  is  chemically  the 
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ttame  at  the  latter  place,  but  which  happens  to  be 
an  unusual  variety  there,  meets  with  no  sale  in 
New  York  at  a  very  low  price. 

Some  ol'tbose  in  South  Carolina  may  not  make 
so  white  a  lime  as  the  northern,  but  it  will  be 
equally  strong  and  similar  for  mortar,  and  farther 
in  the  quarry  it  may  be  found  purer.  Very  little 
of  it,  however,  will  be  liable  even  to  this  objection. 
That  from  Jacksonboro'  is  remarkably  white. 

By  opening  the  same  bed  on  the  Savannah  ri- 
ver, where  it  roust  occur,  with  a  few  kilns  there, 
and  also  on  the  navigable  parts  of  the  Santee  and 
Edisto,  a  company  of  enterprising  men,  or  one 
man  with  a  capital,  mii^ht,  1  believe,  supply  all  the 
lime  required  for  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  the 
whole  southern  coa^t,  for  half  the  present  cost  of 
theThomaston  lime,  and  afford  it  to  the  neigh- 
boring planters  at  a  price,  which  would  make  it 
ao  object  to  them  to  use  it  for  renewing  worn  out 
lands,  and  keeping  up  those  under  immediate 
cultivation,  without  their  being  c6mpelled  contin- 
ually to  clear  new  land,  and  culfivate  extensive 
tracts  for  crops,  which,  with  the  aid  of  lime,  might 
be  produced  on  half  the  number  of  acres. 

These  observations,  a  traveller's  notes  merely, 
are  at  your  service,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  if  they 
may  call  attention  to  some  of  the  neglected  ad- 
vantages of  this  country,  it  will  afford  me  much 
pleasure,  that  I  made  them.  J.  T.  H. 


BBO  BOOT,   IV  OLOVSR  8BBD. 

From  the  New  Oenetee  Fanner. 

As  the  time  for  buying  and  sowing  clover  and 
prass  seed  is  at  hand,  permit  me  to  raise  a  warn- 
ing voice,  for  farmers  to  beware  of  sowing  foul 
spedsou  their  lands,  especially  that  of  rerf  root.— 

I  consider  this  weed  a  much  worse  enemy  to  the 
wheat  grower  than  even  the  Canada  thistle.  It  has 
already  obtained  a  lasting  foothold  on  some  good 
wheat  farms  in  this  sectioui  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  crop,  and,  in  my  estimation,  reduced  the 
value  ef  the  land  about  one  half.  For,  when  the 
ground  once  becomea  seeded  with  it,  it  is  next  to 
impoasible  ever  to  get  rid  of  it;  as  the  seed  is 
produced  very  abundantly,  and  is  of  such  an  im- 
perishable nature,  that  it  will  lie  dormant  in  the 
ground  for  years  till  a  favorable  opportunity  pre- 
Bents,  when  it  will  spring  up  and  seed  again  most 
plentifully.  The  seed  is  rather  larger  than  that  of 
clover,  of  a  brown  color,  neariy  round,  rough  and 
very  hard.  Any  person  acquainted  wiih  it  will 
readily  detect  it  m  clover  or  grass  seed  ;  but  those 
who  have  never  seen  it  would  not  be  apt  to  ob- 
serve «^-  Monroe. 


CARROTS  A8  FOOD  FOR  HORSES. 

From  the  New  Geneaee  Farmer. 

Mr.  Geo.  Shaffer,  of  WheaUand,  called  at  the 
seed  store,  a  few  days  since,  and  gave  us  some 
account  of  his  success  in  the  culture  and  use  of 
roots,  for  stock ;  particulariy  in  feeding  horses  on 
carrots,  fie  raised  last  season,  beside  other  roots, 
about  300  bushels  of  carrots,  which  he  feeds  most- 
ly to  three  wor|cing  horses,  giving  then  one  bushel 
each  per  day,  together  with  hay.  He  has  fed 
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them  in  this  manner  neariy  three  months  steady 
and  kept  them  at  work  most  of  the  time,  fie  for- 
meriy  fed  his  horses  half  a  bushel  of  oats  each  per 
day,  with  hay ;  and  from  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience, he  is  fully  convinced  that  one  bushel  of 
carrots  is  worth  as  much  for  horses  as  half  a  bushel 
of  oats,  fiis  horses  eat  much  less  hay  than  when 
fed  on  grain,  and  keep  in  as  good  order,  and  appear 
as  well  able  to  work,  fie  thinks  that  horses  fed 
on  carrots,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oats  and  hay, 
will  do  better  than  when  fed  on  oats  and  hay  only. 


DIVERS  THINGS. 

For  Ui6  Farmen*  Regiaior. 

In  looking  over  vour  two  last  numbers,  I  have 
been  amused  as  well  as  instructed  to  see  how  doe- 
tors  disagree,  and  my  wonder  is  much  excited  to 
find  that  some  who  have  railed  and  travelled  their 
patient  in  "  seven  league  boots,"  have  called  a 
halt,  and  propose  something  that  is  better.  I 
wish  they  may  succeed.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  constitution  of  land  is  perpetu- 
ally varying  and  changing  as  you  supply  it  with 
calcareous  and  vegetable  matter.  Any  vegetable 
matter  is  good ;  but  that  which  has  been  animal- 
ized,  that  is,  passed  through  the  intestines  of  some 
animal,  is  greatly  preferable.  With  profound  re- 
spect for  all  clover-lay  farmers,  I  would  suggest 
that  they  cut  their  clover,  and,  if  they  please, 
throw  it  mto  their  farm-yaids,  until  it  is  well  satu- 
rated with  urine  and  the  fluid  excrement,  and  iu 
that  state  spread  it,  thick  or  thin,  give  it  a  dress- 
ing of  30  to  50  bushels  of  lime,  and  bury  with  two 
good  horses.  If  the  land  thus  treated  be  dry,  you 
will  have  better  crops  of  com,  wheat,  or  clover, 
than  the  same  land  produced  when  fresh  from  the 
wood.  Some  land  will  yield  better  than  othersi 
and  so  it  is  of  some  fields ;  I  presume  lor  this  plain 
reason,  that  they  are  constitutionally  different.  My 
own  farm  is  divided  into  seven  fields,  (besides 
lots,)  four  of  60  to  70  acres  are  thus  cropped :  first, 
com,  wheat,  or  oats,  then  clover,  clover  pastured 
freely.  Three  fields  are  appropriated  to  follow 
thus ;  wheat,  clover,  clover  or  oats,  wheat,  clover. 
My  com  land  gets  all  the  manure  I  can  give  it 
during  the  spring,  the  fallow  the  balance.  Of 
those  seven  fields,  no  two  are  alike  constituted. 
I  selected  the  dry  lands  for  com,  the  wet  for  fal- 
low, and  I  would  particularly  recommend  this 
practice  to  young  beginners,  or  old  who  have  be- 
gun wrong. 

It  is  contrary  to  all  of  nature's  laws,  that 
land  filled  and  saturated  with  water  should  im- 
prove, or  produce  grain ;  and  any  application  of 
manure,  lime  or  plaster,  is  a  folly  as  well  as  a  loss. 
I  will  demonstrate,  if  I  have  time,  that  the  poor 
land  of  Virginia  wonts  nothing  but  lime,  clover 
and  plaster,  to  make  it  sood  ;  and  if  I  do,  then  I 
hold  I  shall  render  greater  service  to  my  country, 
than  all  the  politicall)abblers  that  have  lived  in  the 
last  century.  And  by  the  way,  sir,  can  you  tell 
me  of  any  other  animal  that  will  persevere  to  the 
death  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  pasture,  be- 
sides the  politician  and  the  hog? 

Our  wheat  is  very  promising,  and  our  clover 
three  weeks  eariier  than  usual.  I  have  much  to 
say  about  lime,  but  I  will  keep  that  for  another 
communication.  Fairfax. 
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AGCOUNT  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  KXCURBION 

INTO  BT.  John's,  bbrklby.  by  the  kbitor. 

t 

From  tbe  Soothera  Cabinet. 

All  of  (he  crops  ^own  in  the  state  are  cultivated 
io  the  parish  of  St.  John  Berkley.  The  lower 
part  embraces  the  whole  of  the  western  branch  ot 
Cooper  River,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  east- 
ern branch.  On  these  two  branches  are  some  ol' 
the  finest  rice  plantations  in  the  state.  Of  their 
management,  we  do  not  propose  to  treat  at  present 
but  confine  our  remarks  to  the  crops  grown  in 
middle  and  upper  St*  John's.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  cotton.  The  variety  grown  here  is 
what  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  **Santee,"  an 
inferior  lund  of  Sea-Island  or  Black  Seed,  which 
inferiority  is  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
produced  by  locality.  We  say  in  a  great  measure, 
for  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  great  improve- 
ments made  on  the  Sea-^lslands  in  the  staple  of 
their  cotton,  but  must  be  convinced  that  a  similar 
improvement  could  be  brought  about  wherever  the 
same  variety  of  cotton  is  grown.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
fineness  of  the  staple  of  the  Sea-Island  cottons 
could  ever  be  attained,  by  cotton  grown  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  sea  atmosphere,  but  we  think 
that  the  Santees  mi^ht,  by  the  judicious  selection 
of  seed  and  application  of  appropriate  manures,  be 
grown  to  as  ^at  fineness  as  the  Sea-hland 
cottons  were  before  the  recent  great  improvements. 
The  reason  why  we  suppose  that  the  Sea-Island 
cottons  can  never  be  successfully  rivalled  in  fine- 
ness is,  that  the  peculiar  atmosphere  in  which 
they  are  grown,  is  wanting  as  soon  as  we  leave 
the  coast,  and  this  cannot,  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  be  in  any  manner  supplied.  So  great  an 
mfluence  was  supposed  to  be  exerted  by  this 
atmosphere,  that  plantations  in  the  interior  of  the 
islands  and  on  the  main,  (although  bordering  on 
tide- water,)  were  supposed  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  finest  varieties  of  cotton.  £xperimentf>, 
however,  have  been  made,  and  experience  now 
sanctions  the  opinion,  that  the  finest  cottons  can 
be  ^wn  on  such,  by  the  judicious  application  of 
salme  manures,  the  atmosphere  not  being  so 
materially  changed  in  its  transit  as  to  affect  the 
staple. 

Prof.  Shepbard  is  now  engaged  in  analyzing 
the  soils  of  £disio  Island,  at  the  request  of  the 
agricultural  Society  of  St.  John's  Colleton.  We 
view  this  as  a  most  important  step  taken  towards 
the  advancement  of  our  agriculture,  and  the  so- 
ciety merit  the  thanks  of  the  community  fur  it, 
which  we  hope  to  see  imitated  by  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  south,  especially  of  this 
stale,  and  even  by  individuals.  No  one  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  is  better  oble  to  carry 
on  this  nice  investigation  than  the  able  Professor 
to  whom  the  agricultural  society  of  St.  John's 
Colleton  have  assigned  it.  The  many  advantages 
which  would  arise  from  an  accurate  analysis  of 
of  our  soils,  are  so  obvious,  that  we  scarce  feel 
warranted  in  alluding  to  them.  We,  however, 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a  few.  The  first 
is,  that  having  ascertained  (lie  component  parts  of 
a  fertile  soil,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  each 
ingredient,  we  can  by  analysing  our  own,  discover 
in  what  it  is  deficient,  or  in  what  it  superabounds, 
and  if  practicable,  a{)ply  the  remedies  which  may 
bring  it  Dearer  the  standard  we  aim  at.    Again,  it 


will  enable  us  to  coitect  and  bring  into  culture 
spots,  and  in  some  instances  acres,  which  at  present 
are  wholly  unproductive,  when  cultivated  in  par- 
ticular crops.  For  instance — it  is  well  known  that 
in  many  fields,  both  on  the  islands  and  main,  there 
are  spots  which  produce  what  is  called  the  '<  blue 
cotton,"  which  yields  nothing.  Other  spots  are 
subject  to  the  "  rust," — as  soon  as  these  are 
analyzed,  and  compared  with  fertile  soils,  their 
excess  or  deficiency,  in  any  particular  ingredient, 
will  at  once  be  detected,  and  the  remedy  applied. 
The  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  first  quality  of  Sea- 
Island  cotton  lands  will  at  once  establish  a  stan- 
dard, by  whksh  all  on  which  are  grown  the  same 
varieties  of  cotton  can  be  judged.  The  same 
benefits  will  result  firom  analyzing  on  the  soils  in 
which  other  crops  are  cultivated.  But  will  the 
analysts  of  the  soils  of  Edisto  Island  benefit  our 
friends  ofSt.  John's  Berkley,  orekewhere? — much, 
for  they  will,  by  it,  become  acquainted  with  the 
component  parts  of  the  best  soils  for  growing 
Sea-Island  cottons  in,  and  by  analyzing  their  owd 
they  can  at  once  ascertain  the  difi'erence,  and  how 
near,  by  admixtures,  or  application  of  manures, 
they  can  approximate.  But  to  return  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  in  St.  John's  Berkley, 

The  soil  of  Middle  St.  Johns  is  a  light  loam, 
while  that  of  Upper  St.  John's  is  so  light,  that  it 
may  almost  be  termed  sandy.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  field,  selected  for  cotton  in  this  parish,  is  culti- 
vated in  any  other  crop.  The  selection  being 
generally  made  on  account  oC  the  supposed  adap- 
tation of  ihe  soil  to  this  particular  plant,  or  the 
locality  of  the  field.  Small  fields  are  sometimes 
alternated,  but  the  large  scarce  ever.  All  of  the 
crops,  however,  (cotton,  corn,  and  potatoes,)  are 
planted  in  lands  4  feet  apart,  so  that  whenever  any 
change  is  made  in  tbe  cuhure  of  a  field,  the  lat)or 
of  preparation  is  not  increased,  by  having  (o  level 
down  and  re-form  new  beds  at  on  altered  distance. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  ginned,  preparation 
is  made  for  planting,  and  each  planter  endeavors 
to  have  his  fields  ready  by  the  25th  of  March. 
Most  of  the  planters  adopt  the  plan  of  placing  the 
manure  under  the  list,  or  raiher  they  stre^  il 
between  the  rows,  and  then  form  a  list  which  of 
course  mixes  the  manure,  cotton  stalks,  weeds, 
grasses,  and  earth  f  forming  the  list)  well  together. 
A  very  small  bed  is  made  on  this,  which  is 
gradually  increased  in  width,  (but  not  height,)  at 
each  working.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  make 
the  bed  at  onre  of  the  size  intended,  and  endeavor 
to  keep  it  thus  throughout  the  season.  The  hoe 
in  this  and  the  subsequent  operations  is  the  princi- 
pal instrument  used.  The  plough,  if  used  at  all, 
is  only  employed  to  break  up  the  alleys.  Former- 
ly the  *^  skimmer"  was  much  used,  but  ftom  some 
cause  which  I  could  not  learn,  it  has  been  laid 
aside.  From  the  20th  March  to  1st  April,  the 
crop  is  planted.  The  holes  are  not  made  as  for- 
merlv,  by  the  hoc,  but  by  what  is  here  termed  a 
dibble ;  made  from  a  2|  inch  plank,  6  inches  wide 
and  tapered  to  a  half  inch,  at  the  bottom,  whilst 
the  upper  part  is  formed  into  a  handle.  Across 
this,  a  groove  is  cut  diagonally,  into  which  a  lath 
or  thin  piece  of  board  is  fixed,  which  can  be  readilv 
adjusted  to  diffisrent  distances,  and  is  of  such  length 
as  to  touch  the  ground  when  the  dibble  is  struck 
into  the  bed,  and  marks  the  spot  where  the  next 
hole  is  to  be  made.  The  usual  distance  is  from 
20  to  24  inches,  and  it  is  supposed  that  two  hours 
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U  gained  by  wng  the  dibble  in  place  of  the  hoe. 
The  thinning  commeiitcs  at  the  Becood  working, 
b  continued  at  the  subeequent  and  completed,  by 
the  time  the  plants  are  six  inches  high— one  6talk 
only  being  Jell  in  each  hole.  Of  course  each 
planter  endeavors  to  keep  his  fields  as  clear  of 
grass  as  possible,  and  hoes  as  often  as  he  can, 
which  however  is  seldom  more  than  five  times. 
The  crop  is  usually  laid  by,  tirom  the  20th  to  the 
25th  July — but  we  find  that  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  best  planters,  is  in  favor  of  laying  it  by,  by 
the  1st  of  July,  even  though  it  be  n  litile  grassy ; 
working  it  later,  they  think,  increases  the  growth 
and  prevents  the  pods  from  maturing.  In  hoeing 
some  increase  the  size  of  their  beds,  gradually, 
whilst  others  are  careful  so  'to  perform  this  operation 
that  no  new  surface  is  exposed,  by  which  they 
have  less  grass  to  contend  with,  as  nearly  all  within 
germinating  distance  springs  up  and  is  destroyed 
in  the  first  workings.  As  soon  as  from  15  to  20 
lbs.  can  be  picked,  (which  is  usually  by  the  first 
week  in  September,)  some  hands  are  sent  in;  no 
task  is  given  in  picking  cotton,  thouffh  they  gene- 
rally average  from  90  to  100  lbs.  when  the  pods 
are  well  open.  Three  of  Dr.  RavenePs  negroes, 
last  fail,  picked  in  September  136, 140,  and  1421bs. 
each.  The  cotton  is  spread  out  in  the  field  as  it  is 
picked,  and  the  next  day  on  the  srafibld.  It  is 
then  housed  until  wanted  fur  the  gin,  when  it  is 
passed  through  the  whipper  to  free  it  from  dirt, 
and  this  operation  is  repeated  after  it  is  ginned,  to 
clear  it  of  broken  seeds.  Some  of  the  planters  sort 
and  pick  their  cotton  before  it  passes  through  the 
gin  which  renders  the  labor  of  moting  it  much 
less.  Generally,  however,  nothing  is  done  to  the 
cotton  until  it  has  been  ginned,  which  operation 
IB  mostly  done  in  this  parish  by  the  foot  gin — on 
some  plantations,  in  conjunction  with  Farries'  gin 
worked  by  horse  power,  which  is  considered  the 
best  yet  used,  and  gets  out  from  250  to  300  lbs.  per 
diem.  The  average  product  in  this  parish  does 
not  exceed  100  lbs.  per  acre,  except  when  ma- 
nured ;  the  averncre  on  manured  land  is  supposed 
to  be  150  lbs.  Upwards  of  250  lbs.  have  been 
made  on  sixty  acres* 

We  have,  in  the  above,  given  the  outline  of  the 
culture  as  practised  in  this  parish,  and  will  now 
notice  a  few  particulars  more  in  detail.  We  have 
stated  that  no  rotation  is  followed,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  assigned,  (and  one  not  readily 
got  over)  is,  that  the  three  principal  crops  (cotton, 
com  and  potatoes)  are  cultivated  in  such  unequal 
quantities,  that  a  rotation  with  these  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  no  other  crops  at  present  offer  suffi- 
cient inducements.  But  although  no  rotation  at 
present  can  be  established,  yet  the  crops  grown 
on  some  of  the  small  fields  are  nt  times  alternated. 
It  has  been  found  that  cotton  and  corn  can  be 
cultivated,  by  the  aid  of  manure,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  the  same  soil,  without  diminution  of 
product,  yet  potatoes  cannot,  no  matter  what 
quantities  of  manures  may  be  applied.  Corn 
succeeds,  as  is  well  known,  admirably  afier  pota- 
toes: but  for  years  it  was  believed  that  cotton  could 
DOt  be  successfully  grown.  This,  however,  was 
an  error  which  is  now  happily  corrected.  It  only 
requires,  as  Major  Porcher  has  fully  ascertained, 
that  the  ground  be  bedded  up,  very  early,  (say  in 
January)  so  that  the  beds  may  consolidate,  as  the 
cause  of  the  cotton's  dying  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  loosenees  of  the  soil ;  the  more  compact 


the  bed  is  the  better  will  be  the  <^  stands,"  and  the 
sooner  it  reaches  the  hard  earth  under  the  bed,  the 
sooner  will  it  grow  of.  Hence  the  reason  for 
small  beds.  This  is  directly  at  variance  with  the 
practice  pursued  on  the  Sea  islands,  but  of  their 
culture  we  hope  hereafier  to  give  some  interest- 
ing details,  and  will  not  here  enter  into  any  com- 
parison. 

Many  experiments  were  related  to  us,  ^ing  to 
show  that  com  and  cotton  may  be  grown  for  years 
consecutively  on  the  same  field,  without  deterio- 
ration or  diminution,  when  proper  quantities  of 
manures  have  been  applied ;  in  fact,  that  old  fields 
have  been  actually  restored  to  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  their  original  fertility.  Several  were 
mentioned  to  us,  but  we  do  not  find  the  quantities 
of  cotton  stated  but  in  three  instances,  one  a  field 
at  Mexico,  (Major  Porcher's)  which  has  been 
cultivated  without  rest,  since  1801,  and  seldom 
planted  in  any  other  crop  than  cotton,  yielding  the 
last  year  176  lbs.  per  acre.  The  oHier  is  the  fiekl 
of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Porcher,  already  alluded  to, 
which  produced  170  11m.  per  acre.  Dr.  Raveo- 
nePs  fields,  which  have  been  in  the  calture  of  cot* 
ton  for  years,  have  also  materially  improved,  the 
average,  the  last  year,  being  150  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  manure  most  relied  on,  and  the  only  one  in 
fact  which  has  been  used  in  any  quantities,  is  the 
compost,  made,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by 
hauling  into  the  stables,  cow,  hog  and  sheep  pens, 
the  leaves  gathered  in  the  woods,  where  they  re- 
main until  spring  and  are  then  carted  out.  Of 
this,  from  250  to  300  bushel  baskets  full,  are  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  an  acre  of  cotton.  Plaster  of 
Paris  has  been  used  with  decided  effect  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Ravenel  and  Mr.  S.  6.  Deveaux,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  experiments  have  not  been  repeated, 
and  were  not  made  with  that  accuracy  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  its  relative  value.  We 
hope,  however,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  to 
our  readers  some  further  experiments  with  plaster 
hereafter.  Various  other  manures  have  been  tried' ; 
such  as  swamp  mud,  fowl  dung,  cotton  seed,  &e. 
We  conversed  with  no  one  who  had  experimented 
with  the  first,  but  understood  that  it  was  but  little 
used,  it  not  having  been  generally  found  beneficial. 
Perhaps  this  has  been  owing  to  its  haying  been 
taken  fresh  from  the  swamp,  and  applied  to  the 
crop.  All  the  experiments  we  have  ever  made 
with  swamp  mud,  went  to  prove  that  it  could  not 
be  advantageously  used  unless  it  had  been  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  was  corrected  by  the  admixture  of  lime. 
We  would  suggest  to  our  friends  of  St.  John's, 
(especially  the  upper  part,  where  the  soil  is  so  very 
light,)  whether  a  most  excellent  imitation  of  marsh 
mud,  which  has  been  found  of  such  immense  bene- 
fit to  the  cotton  crops  of  the  Sea  Islands,  could  not 
be  made  by  adding  to  the  mud  taken  lh>m  the 
swamps,  a  small  quantity  of  lime  or  mari  and  of 
salt,  the  latter  perhaps  in  the  greatest  proportion. 
We  hope  some  of  the  planters  will  make  some  small 
experiments  with  a  manure  thus  formed.  The 
benefit,  we  think,  will  not  be  confined  to  the 

Sroductiveness  but  extend  to  the  quality  also, 
■"owl  manure  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  very  large 
quantities,  but  as  very  HttU  manures  a  laige 
space,  it  is  also  applied  to  the  cotton  and  with 
great  efiect.  Cotton  seed  is  chiefly  reserved  for 
the  corn.  When  used  for  cotton,  it  creates  too 
luxuriant  a  growth,  and  the  pods  are  late  in  open- 
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jng.  Several  experiments  have  been  made  with 
|ime  and  salt,  but  these  generally  have  been  bo 
lOosely  made,  that  nothing  definite  beyond  the 
l«ct  that  they  were  beneficial,  could  be  gathered 
roro  them.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Porcher,  of'Somer- 
ton,  has  made  greater  use  of  these  two  manures 
than  any  other  planter  in  St.  John's,  and  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  an  account  of  his  opera- 
tion with  both,  and  which  being  interesting,  we 
give  in  full. 

<Mn  1839, 1  applied  to  a  small  field  of  cotton, 
limestone  in  the  proportion  oC  sixty  lour  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  soil  was  originally  a  good  loam, 
of  the  quality  indicated  by  the  growth  of  oak 
and  hickory.  This,  I  presume,  fi-om  its  contiguity 
to  two  large  swamps,  and  from  the  j^wth  of  the 
forest  land  in  the  neighborhood.  1  do  not  know 
when  the  land  was  cleared,  but  it  must  have 
been  a  great  many  years  since.  It  had  obvious- 
ly been  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  exhausting 
cultivation*  When  I  first  took  it  in,  it  was  co- 
vered with  the  broom  grass.  A  crop  of  slips  I 
t>elieve  was  the  first  step  taken  towards  reducing 
it  to  cultivation,  and  this  was  followed,  every  al- 
ternate year,  with  a  crop  of  cotton.  During  the 
alternate  years  it  rested — manure  was  freely  given. 
The  first  crop,  that  of  1835,  was  almost  a  total 
failure — that  of  1837,  promised  better,  but  it  did 
not  yield  more  than  75  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  per 
acre.  Perhaps  it  shared  the  fate  of  other  crops 
on  lands  of  a  oetter  reputation,  the  autumn  of  1837 
having  been  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the  maturity 
of  the  cotton.  The  products  of  the  field  from  the 
crop  of  1839,  is,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  a  fraction 
below  150  per  acre. 

"  The  lime  used  was  procured  from  the  margin 
of  a  creek  on  the  plantation.  It  lies  about  six  leet 
below  the  surface  of  the  highland.  It  is  of  vari- 
ous appearance — some  of  it  being  so  hard  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  broken  by  the  pick  axe,  while 
others  crumble  with  the  application  of  very  little 
force.  Fossil  remains  abound  throughout  the  stra- 
ta, but  more  in  the  Kipse  masses  than  in  those 
more  compact  and  hard.  1  have  reduced  all  to 
quick-lime  in  the  kiln,  and  have  found  it  quite 
available  for  mortar.* 

**  The  lime  applied  to  the  land  was  broken  with 
a  hammer,  a  very  toilsome  operation,  and  in  that 
way  appfied.  The  field  is  laid  ofl*  in  square  half 
acres,  and  contains,  in  each  acre,  sixty  rows,  each 
150  feet  in  length.  To  each  of  these  rows  a 
bushel  of  the  pounded  lime  was  applied  on  the  list. 
The  land  was  manured  as  usual.  The  quantity  of 
manure  applied  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  am  sure  it  did 
Dot  exceed  sixteen  horse  cart-loads  to  the  acre. 

"  I  left  the  plantation  in  May,  t>efore  the  lime 
had  had  any  time  to  develope  its  agency,  and  did 
not  return  until  October.  In  June,  my  overseer 
wrote  me  that  he  could  not  perceive  the  action  of 
the  lime,  except  perhaps  in  the  increased  vigor  of 
the  growth  of  the  joint  and  nut  grasses  with  which 
the  field  is  infested.  Some  time  in  July,  he  wrote 
that  the  limed  cotton  was  improving  rapidly,  and 
recommended  its  application  to  every  acre  of  cot- 
ton which  should  be  planted.  The  lime  did  not 
cover  the  whole  field,  the  part  not  limed  is  of  a 
character  more  congenial  to  cotton  than  the  other. 
The  lime  gave  out  in  the  middle  of  a  pond.    In 

*  Prof.  Shephard  hat  kindly  promised  u?  an  analysis 
of  this  limettons. 


this  po^d  I  doubled  the  quantity,  and  instead  of  one 
bushel  put  two,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Here  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  was  striking.  The  pond, 
as  far  as  the  lime  went,  had  a  luxuriant  grcrwrh 
of  productive  cotton  on  it,  whilst  on  the  rest  a  few 
poor  stalks,  here  and  there,  alone  indicated  the 
presence  of  cultivation.  No  pains  were  taken  to 
separate  the  product  of  the  limed  part  from  the  rest. 

'^  The  application  of  wood  ashes  to  a  hitherto 
unproductive  pond,  in  the  quantity  of  a  peek  U} 
the  row,  or  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  was  attended  with  the  same,  or  even  more 
striking  results. 

"My  brother,  in  1836,  manured  some  of  his 
lands  with  shell  lime,  bought  in  Charleston— the 
quantity  applied  was  a  peck  to  the  half  acre  row, 
or  19^  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  land  was  planted  in 
1836, 1838,  and  1839,  in  cotton.  The  first  year 
no  effect  was  observed — an  improvement  was  per- 
ceptible in  1838,  and  markedly  so  in  1839.  The 
soil  was  a  poor  clay  loam.  The  lime  was  slacked 
when  applied.  His  experiments  with  ashes,  in  the 
quantit}^  mentioned  above,  were  all  eminently 
successful. 

''Salt  was  used  on  my  plantation  in  1836  and 
1837.  The  first  year  its  successful  results  was 
most  Btikingly  manifest.  A  field  of  sixty  acres, 
lying  on  the  edge  of  fiigen  Swamp,  had  been 
treated  in  the  following  manner :  part  of  it,  say  30 
acres,  was  cleared  and  planted  in  cotton  in  1832 ; 
the  crop  of  cotton  was  continued  without  intermis- 
sion every  year.  In  1834'and  1835,  the  remaining  30 
acres  were  cleared  and  planted  with  cotton.  In 
1836,  the  whole  field  of  sixty  acres  presented  por- 
tions which  had  been  one,  two,  and  four  years  under 
cultivation.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  pro- 
priety of  planting  the  two  first  portions,  but  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  give  the  third  portion  a  dress- 
ing with  manure.  Accordingly  a  quantity  of  com- 
post was  prepared,  and  about  thirty  bushels  of  salt, 
or  a  bushel  per  acre,  thrown  upon  it.  Th'rs  was 
spread  upon  the  land,  and  this  part,  then  under  cul- 
tivation without  intermission  for  five  years,  yielded 
a  greater  quantity  per  acre  than  the  rest  of  the  field, 
which  was  much  more  fresh.  The  difierence  was 
perceptible  to  the  eye.  I  sold  upwards  of  one  hundretl 
and  fifly  weight  of  cotton  per  acre  from  this  field, 
at  a  price  higher  than  any  Santee  cotton  at  that 
time  in  Charieston  brought,  except  cotton  raised 
under  the  same  treatment.  This  experiment  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  my  brother,  the  late 
Dr.  J.  P.  Porcher,  who  superintended  my  planta- 
tion during  my  absence  from  the  state. 

"The  use  of  salt  was  repeated  in  1837,  but  with- 
out any  marked  result.  In  no  case  was  there 
such  a  favorable  opportuninty  of  comparison,  as 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  cotton  crop  was  a 
bad  one.  One  great  use  of  salt  as  a  manure  for 
cotton,  seems  to  be  the  quality  which  it  imparts  to 
the  plants  of  holdinj?  the  fruit  which  it  bears.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  stimulates  and  promotes 
production,  but  it  certainly  appears  to  act  as  a  con- 
servative to  the  product.  Such  was  its  only  appa- 
rent agency  in  the  successful  experiment  of  1836. 
My  brother  continued  the  use  of  salt,  and  the  result 
of  his  cropping  has  shown  that  he  did  not  exag- 
gerate its  value." 

Mr.  Porcher,  intends  makincr  considerable  use 
of  both  the  lime  and  salt.  When  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Somerton  last  we  found  large 
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quaatitiei  of  the  rock,  got  out  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  Hme,  and  we  understood  from 
him,  that  he  had  purchased  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  salt  to  be  used  as  manure.  One  fact  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  pur  planters  to,  and 
that  is  that  the  coitonj  manured  with  salt,  brought 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  from  Uie  same 
Deighborhood,  sold  at  the  time.  Is  it  not  worthy 
of  inquiry  and  experiment,  whether  salt,  added  to 
other  manures,  (or  alone)  does  not  produce  a  finer 
staple  independent  of  its  efi'ects  in  other  respects? 
In  a  small  pamphlet,  published  some  few  years 
since  by  Mr.  Johnson,  he  enumerates  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  salt  to  be — 

"  1st.  By  promoting  in  small  proportions,  pu- 
trefaction. 2d.  By  destroying  weeds,  grubs,  &c. 
3d.  As  a  constituent  or  direct  food.  4th.  Accord- 
ing to  Drs.  Darwin  and  Priestley,  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  absorbent  vessels  of  plants.  5ih.  By  pre- 
venting injury  from  sudden  transition  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere;  and  6th.  By  keeping 
the  soil  moist." 

Cktrn, — ^There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  culture 
of  this  crop,  uniess  it  be  in  the  great  attention  be- 
stowed on  manuring  it.  The  preparation  of  the 
land  is  similar  to  that  for  cotton ;  the  manure, 
which  most  generally  is  compost,  is  strewed  (by 
some  at  the  rate  of  250  bushel  baskets  full  per  acre) 
in  the  alleys,  and  a  heavy  list  made,  on  which  the 
com  is  planted,  and  not  on  beds,  as  when  planted 
on  beds,  the  stalks  are  two  easily  blown  down. 
Cotton  seed  is  invariably  used  as  a  manure  for 
this  crop,  and  is  supposed  to  cause  the  greatest 
yield.  Many  plantera  apply  it  in  the  hill  at  the 
rate  of  a  pint  to  each.  Others  reserve  it  imtil  all 
danger  of  frosts  is  over,  and  apply  it  around  the 
corn,  and  cover  it  with  the  hoe  at  the  first  work- 
ing. By  Mr.  T.  W.  Porcher,  it  is  placed  at  the 
sides  only,  which  enables  him  to  bury  it  when  it 
sprouts,  much  more  easily  than  by  the  usual 
mode  of  crushing  with  the  foot  and  then  covering 
it.  When  it  is  up,  he  sends  ploughs  into  the  field, 
and  a  fellow  goes  ahead  of  each  with  a  spade 
and  places  it  close  to  the  com,  and  between  it  and 
the  sprouted  cotton  seed— the  earth  thrown  by  the 
plough  completely  covers  the  latter,  while  the 
com  is  untouched.  In  this  manner,  he  accom- 
plishes much  more  than  those  who  follow  the  old 
plan.  In  workfngit,  most  of  the  planters  make 
bat  little  use  of  the  plough,  and  the  reason  assigned 
is  the  fear  of  spreading  the  nut  grass,  which  has 
already  become  a  source  of  great  annoyance.  A 
plan  adopted  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Porcher,  of  White 
Hall,  R.  W.  Ravenel,  and  perhaps  others,  is  to 
work  only  every  alternate  alley  at  each  time  of 
going  over,  by  which  course  of  culture  the  root? 
of  only  one  side  are  cut  at  a  time ;  moreover  a 
iresh  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  plants  more  fre- 
quently, by  the  stirring  of  the  ground.  They 
speak  very  favorably  of  this  plan. 

The  average  product  of  this  crop  in  St.  John's, 
is  from  10  to  12  bushels.  Dr.  Ravenel  usually 
averages  about  22  bushels,  and  this  on  fields  which 
are  perhaps  the  oldest  on  his  plantation,  (itself 
among  the  oldest  in  the  Parish.)  These  were 
very  much  reduced  when  he  took  possession,  but 
by  manuring  highly,  he  has  restored  them  to  their 
present  state  of  fertility.  The  Baden  com  has  been 
cultivated  in  small  quantities  by  a  large  number  of 
the  planters,  and  universally  condemned.  It  is 
ibond  oot  to  answer  in  our  climate.    The  product 


is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  our  flint,  the 
grain  very  inferior,  it  is  very  easily  blown  down, 
is  subject  to  rot  if  left  until  the  usual  time  of  har- 
vest in  the  field,  and  when  gathered  in,  is  more 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  weevils.  For  these 
reasons,  we  believe  but  little  of  it  will  hereafter 
be  planted. 

THE  CURCULIO. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Southborough,  Feb.  22,  1840. 

Dear  sir, — I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  since 
from  you,  desiring  some  information  in  protecting 
the  fruit  of  plum  treed  from  the  depredations  of  the 
curculio.  1  have  not  stationed  a  hen  and  chickens 
around  a  tree  since  the  spring  of  1837,  because 
they  Would  injure  other  productions  which  were 
near  the  trees ;  but  I  should  think  from  what  I 
know  of  the  habits  of  the  curculio,  that  they  would 
prove  Quite  a  prevention.  I  have  studied  the  ha- 
bits and  character  of  the  curculio  in  the  two  last 
summers,  for  1  consider  him  the  only  obstacle  m 
the  way  of  raising  that  fruit. 

1st.  I  have  found  that  the  curculio  is  on  the 
tree  ready  for  its  operations  very  early,  even  be- 
fore the  plums  are  large  enough  for  it  to  deposit 
its  e^g  in  them. 

2a.  It  continues  its  labors  into  August. 

3d.  It  sets  on  to  the  tree  by  flying,  though  it 
may  crawl  up  the  body  at  times. 

4th.  It  stings  the  firuit  mostly  in  the  night. 

The  same  curculio  that  stings  the  plum  and 
peach  I  have  found  repeatedly  operating  on  the 
apple.  I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  till  lately,  and 
I  do  not  know  but  there  may  be  a  larger  species  of 
the  same  insect  which  stings  the  apple  also.  I 
should  think  they  were  from  the  size  of  the  larvae 
oAen  seen  in  apples.  I  should  consider  hens  with 
their  chickens  stationed  about  the  fruit  trees,  and 
daily  shaking  and  jarring  the  trees  (for  the  curculio 
always  falls  to  the  ground  when  the  tree  is  shook) 
while  the  fowls  were  immediately  under  them,  to 
prove  quite  a  protection.  The  supposed  remedy 
should  be  applied  quite  early  in  the  spring,  in  order 
to  warrant  the  fn^atest  chance  of  success.  The 
small  birds  are  the  natural  enemy  of  this  insect  as 
well  as  most  of  the  insect  tribe,  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  horticulturists  and  farmers  to  encourage 
their  multiplication,  and  to  protect  them.  I  design 
to  make  further  experiments  to  protect  fruit  trees 
against  injuries  from  this  insect,  and  should  I  make 
any  discovery  or  advances,  I  shall  be  happy  to  com- 
municate. Were  it  not  for  the  curculio,  most  of 
our  fruit  would  be  comparatively  fair,  and  all  of  it 
free  from  worms.  A  gentleman  lately  informed 
me  that  apples  and  other  fruit  were  free  from 
worms  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Bv  the  requept  of  a  friend,  I  gave  the  editor  of 
the  Worcester  ^gis  last  summer  a  small  article 
"  on  the  cultivation  of  plums,"  in  which  the  cur- 
culio is  described,  and  some  modes  of  prevention 
are  spoken  of  in  the  article.  1  tnke  the  liberty  to 
send  you  that  paper,  and  also  an  imperfect  drawing 
of  that  insect  in  this  letter. 

^o  information  could  be  more  important  to  the 
fruit  grower  than  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  canker  worm,  the  curculio,  and  the  borer, 
and  the  best  means  of  securing  fruit  trees  against 
the  injuries  which  they  inflict.  Respectfully,  your 
obU  servant,  Jokl  Burnett. 
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CCTLTIVATIOW   OF  THE    PLUM. 

From  the  National  iEgis. 

Mr,  Editor :  Sir — I  am  induced  to  offer  you 
some  observations  of  mine  on  the  cultivation  of 
plums.  1  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  now  have  se- 
veral good  kinds  in  a  bearing  state.  The  plum  is 
one  ofour  hardiest  fruit  trees.  During  our  cold 
winters  I  lost  pear,  apricot,  peach,  and  several  of 
the  Baldwin  apple,  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  but 
not  a  single  plum  tree.  Plum  trees  of  almost  all 
kinds  are  good  bearers ;  they  usually  blossom  full, 
and  the  fruit  sets  well,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  delicious  fruits  we  have,  when  in  perfec- 
tion. The  fine  kinds  are  wholesome  and  salutary, 
and  can  be  indulged  in  even  to  satiety,  when  fully 
ripe,  without  harm.  They  will  (jrow  well  in  rather 
a  low  loamy  soil ;  if  the  soil  is  rich,  they  grow  fast 
and  come  quick  into  bearing. 

But  the  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  cultivating 
this  fruit,  is  the  depredations  of  a  small  insect  of 
the  beetle  tribe,  which  commences  its  operations 
when  the  fruit  is  quite  small,  and  continues  them 
usually  till  the  first  of  August.  This  beetle  is 
called  by  horticulturists  the  curculio— is  about 
one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  has  two  small  bunches 
or  protuberances  on  its  back,  and  a  rostrum  or 
beak,  and  on  this  two  antennse.  By  this  rostrum 
it  makes  a  semilunar  incision  on  the  plum,  into 
which  it  deposits  an  efig.  The  egg  hatches,  pro- 
ducing a  worm,  or  larvs,  which  burrows  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  fruit,  eating  it  through  two  or  three 
times  from  end  to  end.  This  kills  the  life  of  the 
plum,  causing  it  to  wither  and  fall  prematurely :  the 
worm  then  soon  leaves  the  fruit  and  enters  the 
ground,  where  it  undergoes  a  transformation  or 
metamorphosis,  common  to  the  insect  tribe,  and 
then  comes  up  a  new  curculio,  to  deposit  its  eggs 
as  before  described.  Its  work  is  not  confined  to 
the  plum,  but  extends  to  the  cherry,  peach,  and 
apple,  though  it  would  seem  to  prefer  the  plum  to 
other  fruit,  on  account,  probably,  of  the  smoothness 
of  the  skin,  and  the  greater  ease  in  making  the  in- 
cision. It  is  remarkable  how  general  its  depreda- 
tions are  on  the  plum  tree  when  unmolested ;  lor 
when  the  tree  is  loaded  with  fruit,  and  large, 
ecarcely  a  single  plum  will  remain  unpunctured, 
and  consequently  all  will  be  lost  to  the  cultivator. 
Some  kinds  of  |>each  and  apple  which  have  a  wool- 
ly or  lurry  surface,  are  not  attacked.  Almost  all 
the  wind-fal!  apples  (as  they  are  called)  are  pro- 
duced by  this  beetle,  and  upon  examination  will  bo 
found  to  contain  the  larvee  or  worm  from  the  egg  of 
the  curculio. 

The  plum  tree  is  subject  to  a  disease  on  the 
limbs,  a  kind  of  excrescence  or  warty  appearance, 
which  Dr.  Harris  says  is  caused  by  this  same  cur- 
culio, puncturing  the  tender  bark  and  depositing 
his  eggs  under  it.  "  These  swellings,  or  warts, 
are  diseases  of  the  bark,  caused  by  the  punctures  of 
the  weevil;  and  the  residence  of  the  grubs.  The 
sap  vessels  being  wounded  and  irritated  by  the  in- 
sects, throw  out  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  ;  this 
is  re-absorbed  by  the  bark,  which  is  consequently 
swollen  and  thickened  in  substance ;  the  over- 
stretched cuticle  bursts,  and  the  swelling  becomes 
irregular,  granulated,  and  full  of  fissures." 

Dr.  Harris  recommends  cutting  out  and  extirpat- 
ing these  excrescences  and  burning  tliem  before 


the  last  of  June.    The  wounds  made  in  so  doing^ 
should  be  treated  with  mortar  used  in  grafting. 

The  character  of  the  curculio  is  shy  and  timo- 
rous ;  so  much  so,  it  is  seldom  seen  unless  hunted 
after  purposely.  He  is  not  oflen  seen  in  motion 
on  the  tree,  but  occasionally  in  a  small^  crevice  or 
crack,  or  the  axilla  of  a  limb,  and  so  much  does 
he  resemble  an  old  blossom  or  bud,  or  a  small 
piece  of  bark,  that  he  will  commonly  remain  un- 
noticed. Should  the  observer  extend  his  thumb 
and  finger  to  take  him,  ten  to  one  if  he  don't  elude 
him,  falling  as  imperceptible  as  a  small  shot  would 
to  the  ground. 

The  habits  of  this  insect  are  not  well  known,  I 
still  believe,  to  fruit  growers.  I  have  made  fre- 
quent inquiry  of  them  for  a  preventive  measure. 
Some  have  told  me  the  insect  crawled  up  the  tree, 
and  most  of  Chem  have  never  seen  it  to  know  it.  It 
is  well  to  remark  that  it  flies  on  the  tree. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing fruit  against  the  attacks  of  these  insects. 

First  All  the  premature  fruit  that  Mb  to  the 
ground  with  the  worm  in  it,  should  be  immediately 
gathered  and  burned.  It  will  begin  to  fall  as  early 
as  the  12th  or  15th  of  June,  and  continue  to  fall  un- 
til the  middle  of  August,  if  not  ripe  before.  This 
course,  well  pursued,  will  destroy  the  next  genera- 
tion of  them  and  save  the  next  year's  crop. 

Second,  Shaking  the  tree  briskly  morning  and 
night,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  day,  will 
very  much  discommode  and  interrupt  them  from 
pursuing  their  operations — for  at  each  concussion 
of  the  tree  the  insects  fall  to  the  ground,  and  if  the^ 
reascend,  will  soon  become  discouraged  by  thia 
course  of  treatment. 

Tliird,  Let  two  or  three  hands  take  a  sheet  or 
sheets  and  spread  under  the  tree,  and  then  shake 
and  jar  it,  and  they  immediately  fait,  feigning  them- 
selves lifeless,  and  appearing  like  a  shapeless 
lump,  and  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
them,  would  not  be  taken  for  an  animal  until  they 
moved.  All  that  falls  on  the  sheet  should  be  im- 
mediately crushed.  This  last  mode  of  destroying 
them  should  be  practised  twice  a  day  while  any 
are  found.  In  the  spring  of  1837, 1  cooped  a  hen 
and  chickens  about  an  imperial  gage,  whose  fruit 
was  destroyed  the  preceding  year,  and  about  all 
the  plums  matured  on  this  tree.  It  is  probable 
that  the  beetles  were  destroyed  by  the  brood, 
as  they  made  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
As  this  little  animal  is  easily  annoyed,  trees  stand- 
ing before  a  store  or  shop  or  any  fi^quented  place, 
usually  more  or  less  escape  injury.  I  have  known 
trees  standing  near  a  hog  pen  mature  their  fruit 
year  after  year,  while  others,  standing  four  rods 
distant,  as  surely  fldled.  « 

Mr.  Manning  remarks  in  his  book  of  fruits  that 
plums  thrive  best  near  the  borders  of  the  sesi,  and, 
that  the  curculio  is  said  to  avoid  the  salt  air. 

if  the  foregoing  remarks  should  prove  of  any 
advantage  to  horticulturists  in  the  protection  of 
fruit  from  injuries  inflicted  by  this  insect,  or  lead 
to  minuter  investigation  into  its  nature  and  habits, 
I  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  this  imperfect  com- 
munication. Joel  Burnett. 

Souihborougk,  June  19, 1839. 
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rum    FIVB-FIELD    ROTATION    AND    GBA^IHO* 
To  the  Cdllor  ofttie  Fannen'  Regiater. 

1  have  been  highly  gratified  in  reading  the  three 
very  able  pieces  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Farmers'  Register,  under  the  signatures  ofKivan- 
na,  K.,  and  my  friend  C.  Braxton.  The  gentle- 
man under  the  signature  of  R.  has  misunderstood 
me  somewhat  in  my  communication  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  your  Register.  He  says,  "  to 
deprive  the  land  of  this  (clover)  its  only  recupera- 
tive crop,  when  it  is  required  to  bear  three  ex- 
hausting crops  in  succession,  would  be  to  induce 
sterility  without  giving  check  to  the  evil  complain- 
ed of,"  (insects,)  &c.;  but  1  do  not  think  the  fifth 
year's  grazing  will  have  that  effect.  My  idea  is, 
that  the  grazmg  year  will  be  a  year  of  rest  as  well 
as  the  fourth  year,  when  the  clover  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  ground,  though  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent ;  for  I  think  that  after  the  clover  remains  the 
fourth  year  on  the  ground,  the  grazing  the  firth  year 
will  do  no  iniury  to  the  land,  and  yet  check  the  in- 
sects. The  land  will  be  restored  by  the  Iburthyear 
of  clover,  as  I  have  heretolbre  had  it,  under  the  lour- 
field  system,  and  certainly  not  injured  under  the 
fifih  year's  grazing ;  for  the  grazmg  of  good  land 
with  tolerably  fat  stock,  (and  the  land  to  have  fat 
stock  must  not  be  grazed  to  great  excess,  other- 
wise the  stock  will  not  be  fat,)  will  rather  improve 
it,  than  injure  it,  by  returning  their  dung  to  the 
land,  fiy  rigid  grazing  1  did  not  mean  i^razing  to 
excess,  or  a  naked  pasture,  but  a  good  bite  of  clo- 
ver or  any  other  grass,  and  tolerably  fat  stock  to 
return  something  to  the  land  as  well  as  to  bile  it 
off.  Under  the  four-field  system  I  have  practised, 
we  have  grazed  very  little,  and  the  clover,  weeds 
and  eveiy  thin^  has  been  turned  in  the  land,  until 
it  is  now  full  of  vegetable  matter,  and  it  is  a  per- 
fect bed  lor  insects;  and  the  winter,  in  so  per- 
fect and  warm  a  bed,  has  no  effect  to  kill  them. 
My  land  is  more  filled  with  vegetable  matter  than 
niost  laod  in  our  country,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
iiig  omitted  to  cultivate  corn,  or  any  hoe  crop  for 
Dine  years,  while  1  had  in  cultivation  some  re- 
claimed swamp  land,  which  was  alone  cultivated 
in  com  as  long  as  the  tide  could  be  kept  out;  and 
the  very  pests,  blue  grass,  &c.  which  R.  so  much 
dreads,  got  the  advantage  of  me  for  a  lime,  but 
which  r  have  now  conquered  by  the  corn  crop, 
once  in  four  years,  and  which  I  think  will  be  kept 
tmder  by  com  once  in  five  years,  together  with  the 
grazing  once  in  every  five  years.  To  Rivanna, 
with  whose  communication  I  was  highly  delight- 
ed. I  will  say,  that  I  think  his  system  a  most  ex- 
cellent one,  and  had  thought  of  adopting  a  similar 
oue  before  I  saw  his  communication ;  but  I  have 
found  from  experience  that  clover  will  not  bear 
much  grazing  at  a  year  old  ;  and  if  I  give  up  my 
standing  pasture,  I  must  have  a  field  which  will 
bear  a  good  deal  of  grazing.  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  Rivanna  also  thinks  clover  will  not  bear  hard 
mzingthe  first  year,  from  his  recommending  that 
bis  two  clover  fields  should  be  moderately  grazed, 
■ad  not^zed  until  20th  June,  and  should  be  as- 
sisted with  a  standing  pasture  also,  which,  in  fact, 
is  a  six-field  system,  and  one  which  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  adopt,  if  I  had  another  field  to  make  a 
standing  pasture  of,  and  did  not  think  that  rigid 
grazing  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
multitude  of  insects  with  which  my  land  is  now 
filled.    The  chinch-bug,  as  yet,  is  not  the  insect 


with  which  1  have  most  suffered,  and  the  Hessian 
fly  rarely  does  us  much  injury,  (when  the  wheat 
is  sown  in  good  time,  and  on  clover  fallow,)  but 
1  have  suffiered  most  from  wire-worm,  cut*worm, 
corn-flea,  and  all  the  tribe  of  insects  produced 
by  non-grazing  and  clover- lavs.  Perhaps  1  mis- 
called the  worm  which  injured  my  wheat  so  much 
last  fall,  when  I  called  it  a  clover  worm.  It  was 
the  wire,  or  bud  worm,  which  iujures  the  corn  in 
the  spring  so  much  on  clover  lands,  and  that  was 
the  reason  1  called  it  a  clover  worm.  1  think  the 
clover,  and  non-grazing,  has  produced,  or  increas- 
ed the  number  and  variety  of  grubs  very  much, 
at  least  on  my  land;  for  I  have  remarked  in  the 
forest,  or  ridce-lands  in  our  lower  country,  where 
they  have  little  or  no  clover,  and  graze,  they  ne- 
ver suffer  with  grubs  of  any  sort,  and  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  ^tting  their  com  to  stand.  They  suffer 
with  Hessian  fly,  but  never  with  the  great  variety 
of  insects  we  have  on  the  river  in  our  wheat. 
Chinch-bug  is  a  new  thing  with  us,  (having  had 
it  only  two  years,)  and  I  did  not  allude  particular- 
ly to  It,  when  1  spoke  of  changing  my  system  ou 
account  of  the  increase  of  insects. 

I  think  the  objection  to  three  grain  crops  in  suc- 
cession in  a  system  of  agriculture,  is  generally  ex- 
aggerated, if  the  land  is  good,  or  if  you  have  the 
advanta^ge  of  lime,  or  mari.    At  least,  I  have 
found  that  my  laud  improved  under  it  very  rapid- 
ly, and  I  should  never  have  abandoned  the  four- 
field  system,  but  for  the  insects.    1  think  it  is  of 
not  quite  the  consequence  most  persons  attribute 
to  it,  though  of  some,  that  the  crops  should  be  dis- 
tributed farther  apart,  provided  you  give  sufiicient 
rest  to  your  land  in  the  course  of  the  rotation;  and 
I  think  it  ail-important  to  let  the  clover  wear  out 
a  little  before  you  use  the  field  as  a  pasture,  so 
that  other  grasses  will  put  up  to  bear  the  hoo^ 
which  clover  will  not  do  well,  and  which  1  think 
will  be  effected  in  the  five-shift  rotation  I  propose 
to  adopt.    In  addition  to  which  the  suggestion  of 
my  friend  C.  firaxton,  in  his  most  admirable  com- 
munication on  the  five-shifl  rotation,  *'  that  the 
plough  should  not  be  again  brought  into  action  t>e- 
fbre  the  sod  is  reformed,  which  will  be  in  two 
years  in  land  that  is  in  tolerable  condition,  and 
this  formation  of  sod  is,  I  think,  the  test  of  refor- 
mation of  soil,"  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  for  I 
have  frequently  remarked  that  when  a  standing 
pasture,  or  a  lot,  which  had  been  some  time  in 
grass,  even  if  poor  land,  was  broken,  up,  it  will 
produce  much  t>etterfbr  several  years  than  the 
most  sanguine  expectation  would  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose.   I  cannot  think  the  three  grain  crops  in  suc- 
cession can  be  so  very  exhausting,  afler  my  own 
experiment  for  tweniy-odd  years,  together  with 
that  of  the  two  Messrs.  Wickham  of  Hanover, 
(whose  pardon  I  must  beg  for  introducing  their 
names  here,)  who  have  cultivated  their  estates 
for  some  twenty  years  in  the  same  rotation,  and 
also  grazed  them  much  more  than  1  did,  (and 
thereby  have  kept  ofi  insects  much  more  effectu- 
ally,) and  have  quadrapled  their  crops ;  for  I  well 
recollect  when  the  two  estates  were  cultivated  in 
one,  the  whole  never  made  half  as  much  wheat 
or  com,  as  each  of  them  now  makes.    It  is  true, 
that  they  are  excellent  farmers,  and  use  marl  libe- 
rally, which  was  not  formerly  done,  but  if  the 
four-field  system  with  three  grain  crops  in  succrs- 
sion  was  an  exhausting  one,  even  with  mari,  they 
could  not  have  produced  the  very  great  improve- 
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ment  I  have  spoken  of  above  with  all  their  good 
management. 
I  sat  down,  only  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  re- 

E]y  to  those  most  excellent  communications  of 
Livanna,  K.,  and  my  friend  C.  Braxton,  and  1 
find  I  have  made  a  long,  and  1  am  afraid  tedious 
eotjimunication.  U'  you  think  proper,  you  will 
please  publish  it  in  your  most  useful  Register. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Hill  Carter. 
Shirley i  March  Sih,  1840. 


AN  IDEA  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

lu  theChristain  Keepsake  for  the  current  season, 
among  a  very  creditable  variety  of  articles  furnish- 
ed for  that  beautiful  annual  by  British  writers,  is  a 
splendid  essay  by  the  distin^uishc^d  Dr.  Thomas 
Dick,  so  well  known  in  this  country,  by  his  works 
on  various  subjects  kindred  to  that  indicated  by  the 
heading  above.  The  length  of  this  essay  makes 
it  impossible  to  cite  much  of  it  in  our  columns,  and 
as  the  volume  itself  will  reach  comparatively  lew 
of  our  readers,  we  have  concluded  to  give  them 
the  doctor's  leadings  notions  in  our  own  words. 

He  begins  with  what  the  senses  of  man  com- 
mand around  him  in  the  way  of  a  landscape,  and 
comparing  this  little  space  with  what  is  immedi- 
ately around  us  on  all  sides,  observes  that  it  would 
be  requisite — taking  the  general  average  of  a 

Erettv  extensive  landscape — that  more  than  nine 
undred  thousand  landscapes  of  the  extent  we 
generally  behold,  should  pass  before  our  view, 
ere  we  could  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  earth.  The  surface  of  the 
globe,  he  says,  contains  no  less  than  197  millions 
of  square  miles.  No  human  mind  can  form  a 
conception  of  this. 

The  earth,  however,  is  but  an  inconsiderable 
ball  when  compared  with  other  planets  ofour  sys- 
tem. One  of  these  bodies  could  contain  within 
its  dimensions  nine  hundred  globes  as  large  as 
the  earth ;  another  fourteen  hundred ;  and  were 
five  hundred  globes  as  large  as  that  on  which  we 
dwell,  laid  upon  a  vast  plane,  the  outermost  ring 
of  the  planet  Saturn,  which  is  six  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  miles  in  circumference, 
would  enclose  them  aH.  And  yet  these  bodies 
•eem  only  small  bright  specks  on  the  concave  of 
our  sky. 

Again — earth,  planets,  comets,  and  all — the 
whole  subordinate  solar  system — how  small  it  is, 
compared  with  its  central  luminary.  No  intel- 
lect can  reach  to  the  slightest  conception  of  such 
a  body.  'I'he  sun  is  five  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  whole,  and  would  contain  within  its  cir- 
cumference thirteen  hundred  thousand  globes 
as  large  as  our  world.  To  contemplate  all  the 
variety  of  scenery  on  the  surface  of  this  luminary 
would  require  more  than  fifty  thousand  years, 
although  a  landscape  five  thousand  miles  in  extent 
were  to  pass  befbre  oar  eyes  every  hour.  What 
a  scope  were  this  for  the  explorations  of  intellect 
and  imajG^ination  throughout  eternity ! 

But  this  system,  witn  its  sun,  is  but  a  point  in 
the  firmament.  Before  we  could  arrive  at  the 
nearest  object  in  this  firmament,  we  should  have 
to  pass  over  a  space  at  least  twenty  biilions  of 


miles  in  extent — a  space  which  a  cannon-  ball 
fiyin^with  its  utmost  velocity,  would  not  pass 
over  in  less  than  four  millions  of  years.  What 
hosts  of  orbs  are  visible  here  of  a  winter's  night  I 
How  vast  must  they  be !  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  least  twinkling  star  which  our 
eyes  can  discern,  is  not  less  than  our  sun  in  mag- 
nitude and  glory,  and  that  many  of  them  are  even 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  superior  in  mag- 
nitude to  that  stupendous  luminary.  And  as  the 
Creator  does  nothing  in  vain,  as  he  must  be  sup- 
posed always  to  act  in  the  plenitude  of  his  per- 
fections, those  thousands  stars,  which  the  unas- 
sisted eye  can  perceive  in  the  canopy  of  heaven 
may  t>e  considered  as  connected  with  at  least  fif- 
ty thousand  worids,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
whoRC  population,  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe 
would  appear  only  as  "the  small  dust  in  the 
balance.^'.  Here  the  imagination  might  expatiate 
for  ages  of  ages,  in  surveying  this  position  of  the 
Creator's  kingdom,  and  be  lost  in  contemplation 
and  wonder  at  the  vast  extent,  the  magnitude, 
and  the  immense  variety  of  scenes,  objects,  and 
movements,  which  would  meet  the  view  in  every 
direction.  For  here  we  have  presented  to  our 
view,  not  only  single  suns  and  single  systems,  such 
as  that  to  which  we  belong,  but  suns  revolving 
around  suns  and  systems  around  systems — systems 
not  onl^  double,  but  triple,  quadruple,  quintuple, 
and  all  in  complicated  but  harmonious  motions — 
motion — more  rapid  than  the  swiftest  planets "  ia 
in  our  system,  though  some  of  them  move  a  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  in  an  hour — periods  of  revolu- 
tions which  vary  from  thirty  to  sixteen  hundred 
years — suns  with  a  blue  or  green  lustre  revolving 
around  suns  of  a  white  or  a  ruddy  color,  and  both 
of  them  illuminating  with  contrasted  colored  light 
the  same  assemblages  of  worids.  And  if  the 
various  orders  of  intelligences  were  unveiled  to 
our  view,  what  a  scene  of  interest,  grandeur, 
variety,  diversity  of  intellect,  and  of  wonder  and 
astonishment,  would  be  open  to  our  view  ! 

And  still  we  should  be  on  the  verge  of  creation ! 
The  visible  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  invisible. 
The  milky- way  is  found  to  consist  of  clusters  of 
stars ;  and  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel  in  passing  hia 
telQscope  along  a  space  of  this  zone,  fifteen  de- 
grees long  and  two  broad,  descried  at  least  fifty 
thousand  stars  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  count- 
ed ;  besides  which  he  suspected  twice  as  many 
more,  which  could  be  seen  only  now  and  then  by 
faint  glimpses,  for  want  of  suflScient  light ;  that  is, 
fiHeen  times  more  than  the  acutest  eye  can  discern 
in  the  whole  heavens,  during  the  clearest  night ; 
and  (he  space  which  they  occupy  is  only  the 
l-1375ih  part  of  the  visible  canopy  of  the  sky.  On 
another  occasion,  this  astronomer  perceived  nearly 
six  hundred  stars  in  one  field  of  view  of  his  tele- 
scope, so  that  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  stars  passed  in 
review  before  him.  Now,  were  we  to  suppose 
every  part  of  this  zone  equally  filled  with  stars  as 
the  spaces  now  alluded  to,  there  would  be  found  in 
the  milky- wav  alone,  no  less  than  20,190,000,  that 
is,  twenty  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand stars,  or  twenty  thousand  times  the  number 
ofthose  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
regard  to  the  distance  of  some  of  these  stars,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  some  of  the  more  remote  are 
not  less  than  five  hundred  times  the  distance  of 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  that  is,  at  least  9,940,000^ 
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000,000,000,  or  nearly  ten  thousand  billiooi  of 
mites ;  a  distance  60  great,  that  lighty  which  flies 
at  the  rate  oft  welve  niiliioDs  ofmiles  every  minute, 
would  require  one  thousand  fix  hundred  and  forty 
years,  belbre  it  could  traverse  this  mighty  interval ! 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  that  **  apparently 
irregular  belt  which  appears  only  like  an  acci- 
dintul  tinge  on  the  face  of  the  firmament  J**  Mil- 
lions ofmairnificent  suns,  where  not  a  sparkle  can 
be  distinftuished  by  human  eyes ! 

And  now,  the  doctor  asks,  what  shall  we  say 
if  this  vast  assemblage  of  starry  systems  be  found 
10  be  no  more  than  a  siiigie  ns^tito,  of  which  se- 
veral thousand,  perhaps  even  richer  in  stars,  have 
already  been  discovered?  and  that  it  bears  no 
more  proportion  to  the  whole  sideral  heavens 
than  a  small  dusky  speck  which  our  telescopes 
enable  us  to  descry !  Such  is  the  present  theor)', 
and  it  is  (bunded  on  most  elaborate  observations 
by  the  first  astronomers  of  modem  times. 

And  here  a  calculation  is  entertained  as  to  the 
extent  of  what  may  in  one  sense  be  called  the 
mnbU  universe.  There  have  been  more  than 
9000  of  these  nebulae  already  discovered.  Sup- 
posing the  number  of  stars  which  compose  the 
Milky  Way  to  be  only  ten  millions,  (half  the 
number  formerly  slated,)  and  each  of  the  nebulas, 
at  an  average,  contains  the  same  number ;  sup- 
posing farther,  that  only  two  thousand  of  tne 
three  thousand  nebulae,  are  resolvable  into  stars, 
and  that  the  other  thousand  are  masses  of  a  shin- 
inc  fluid  not  yet  condensed  by  the  fiat  of  the 
Almighty  into  luminous  globes — the  number  of 
stars  or  euns  comprehended  in  that  portion  of  the 
firmament  which  is  within  the  reach  of  our  tele- 
scopes would  be  20,000.000,000,  or  twenty  thou- 
sand millions,  which  is  twenty  millions  of  times 
the  number  of  all  the  stars  which  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye ! 

Still  our  philosopher  suggests  even  these  as- 
semblages of  systems  may  be  but  as  a  single  ne- 
bula to  the  whole  visible  firmament,  or  even  as  a 
grain  of  sand  to  the  whole  earth,  compared  with 
the  invisible  universe  beyond ! 

Speaking  of  what  was  called  the  planetary  ne- 
M<8,  which  are  round,  compact  bodies,  like  plane- 
tary disks,  when  viewed  through'  telescopes, 
Herschel  mentions  one  in  the  constellation  of  An- 
dromeda, "  that  would  more  than  fill  the  whole 
orbit  of  Uranus,^'  which  is  three  thousand  six 
hundred  millk>ns  of  miles  in  diameter.  Such  a 
body  would,  therefore,  contain  24,429,061,600,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,  or  more  than  twenty- 
lour  quarttllions  of  solid  miles,  which  is  sixty-eight 
thousand  four  hundred  millions  of  times  larger 
than  the  cubical  contents  of  the  Sun  !  Hundreds, 
of  these  nebuUe  have  never  been  resolved  into 
stars.  Some  are  thought  to  be  luminous  matter 
in  process  of  condensing.  One  of  these,  in  the 
Sword  of  Orion,  is  computed  to  be  2,200,000,000,- 
000,000,000  times  larger  than  our  Sun.  All  these 
bodies  may  be  suppled  to  be  advancing  to  the 
formation  of  new  i^stems  for  replenishing  the  void 
of  space,  and  displaying  the  Creator's  glory. 

The  motions  of  this  universe  are  the  subject 
of  a  concluding  hint.  Nothing  in  nature  is  qui- 
escent. Every  thing  goes  in  its  stated  orbit  And 
the  rate  of  these  motions,  in  every  known  instance 
is  not  less  than  several  thousands  of  miles  every 
hour,  and,  in  some  instances,  thousands  of  miles 
•▼ery  minute.  The  fixed  stars,  though  to  a 
fou  VIII-a4 


common  observer  they  appear  nearly  in  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  each  oiher,  are  found,  m 
some  instances,  to  have  motions  fur  more  rapid 
than  those  of  any  of  the  planetary  globes,  though 
their  magnitude  is  immensely  superior.  The  stars 
sixty-one  Cygni,  whose  apparent  motion  is  five 
seconds  annually — and  consequently  aJtOffetber 
imperceptible  to  a  common  observer — ^yet  at  the 
distance  at  which  this  star  is  known  to  be  placed 
this  motion  is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  billions  of  miles  every  3^ear;  or  three 
hundred  and  twenty-thousand  millions  every  day. 
Such,  modestly  remarks  the  doctor,  are  a  few 
rude  ideas  respecting  the  universe.  All  these 
objects,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  universe. 
They  are  detached  parts  of  it,  and  may  be  as 
nothing  to  the  whole.  Of  this  whole,  man  proba<- 
biy  may  never  be  able  to  form  a  conception. — 
The  highest  created  intellect  may  not.  To  God 
only  does  it  seem  likely  to  be  kbown. 


SEPARATB  AGRICULTtXRAL  PUBUCATIOVS  AT 
THK  FABMEBa^  mEOMTBR  OFPICB. 

We  frequently  receive  from  subscribers  request! 
to  send  single  copies  of  the  <  Essay  on  Calcareotis 
Manures,'  and  accompanied  with  the  expression 
of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  send  payment  of  so 
small  an  amount  as  50  cents.  We  have  never 
failed  to  send  the  work,  when  reqtiesled  by  any 
one  for  his  own  reading,  whether  ordered  with  or 
without  payment,  (and  these  small  dues  from  re- 
mote debtors  are  very  rarely  paid  in  any  after 
time,)  for  the  publication  was  made  that  the  work 
might  be  read  as  extensively  as  possible,  and  not 
with  any  expectation  of  making  a  profit  by  the 
amount  of  sales.  But  it  is  very  easy  for  any  per- 
son who  desires  to  obtain  that  or  aay  other  sepa- 
rate publication  of  this  office,  to  avoid  the  obliga- 
tion of  receiving  it  as  a  present.  If  no  small  bill 
will  suit  the  order  at  retail  price,  a  $5  note  wiH 
pay  for  10  copies— and  the  risk  of  mail  convey- 
ance, both  of  the  money  and  the  publications,  in 
all  cases  is  borne  by  the  publisher.  Ten  persons 
may  be  thus  supplied  with  the  work  above-men- 
tioned, at  50  cents  for  each. 

It  would  illy  become  the  author  to  utter  any 
thing  in  commendation  of  the  <  Essay'  as  a  lite- 
rary production,  or  an  to  the  degree  of  success 
with  which  the  doctrines  and  the  praetioal  deduc- 
tions therefrom  have  been  set  forth,  fiut  he  may 
ventore,  afler  this  lapse  of  time,  and  of  universal 
acquiescence  and  of  approval  by  all  other  persons 
who  have  examined  or  acted  upon  them,  to  claim 
that  the  doctrines  and  precepts  ore  true;  and  if 
so,  their  being  known  is  all-important  to  every 
farmer,  and  espectmlly  in  every  district  of  neglect- 
ed calcareous  manures.  In  all  of  the  latter  cir- 
cumsiances  (which  ara  still  general  thnragh  mc« 
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tensive  regions  in  the  southern  Atlantic  states,) 
wo  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  profii,  both  in- 
dividual and  general,  of  every  new  case  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  referred  to, 
will  exceed  more  than  a  thousand-fold  the  cost  of 
the  volume  containing  them. 

In  the  cheap  form  of  the  second  edition  (of 
which  a  very  large  number  of  copies  were  print- 
ed, and  not  many  now  remain  on  hand,)  the  facil- 
ty  of  extensive  circulation  was  the  main  object  in 
view;  and  for  that  object,  there  was  sacrificed 
much  of  the  pride,  and  all  the  (possible)  profit  of 
authorship.  Several  thousands  of  copies  have 
been  distributed,  and  a  large  proportion  gratui- 
tously ;  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  dispose  of  all 
that  remain  on  band,  also  as  gids,  if  sure  that 
they  were  sent  where  acceptable  and  valued,  and 
where  they  would  be  of  most  service  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  Therefore,  to  all  claim- 
ants on  tfuit  ground,  we  shall  not  be  rigid  as  to 
conditions  or  payment ;  for  even  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  payments  then  heretofore  received, 
we  shall  be  content  and  gratified  to  send  copies  of 
the  work  to  any  quarter  where  they  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  agricultural  and  general  interests. 

SidD.  F.  R. 


PBBPARATIOlf  OF    MANURE. 

T«  Uie  Editor  of  Uie  Fannen'  Register. 

March  1th,  1840. 

1  am  sorry  to  complain  of  a  typographical  error 
in  my  communication  of  January,  which  occurs 
in  the  second  line ;  t.  e.  "manifested"  for  maintain- 
ed, or  sustained,  (I  am  not  sure  which,  as  I  never 
keep  rough  copies,)  but  I  think  the  latter. 

I  cannot  blame  your  compositor,  being  too  sen- 
sible of  the  illegibility  of  my  hand ;  but  do  assure 
you,  that  an  unwillingness  to  give  trouble,  causes 
me  great  pains  in  writing,  ^unavailing  as  they 
seem,)  and  ollen  deters  me  from  communicating 
with  the  Register.  In  this  instance,  I  am  only 
surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  the  piece — no  other 
mistake  occurring  than  the  trifling  one  of  omitting 
the  letter  n  in  an  indefinite  article,  before  a  vow- 
el, fiut  notwithstanding  my  chariness  of  giving 
trouble,  I  am  led  by  the  occasion  to  give  you  my 
management  of  an  operation  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  having  never  seen  a  communica- 
tion on  It.  1  mean  as  relates  to  manure,  it  may 
be  worth  something,  at  least  to  tyroes. 

During  the  season  of  feeding  and  littering  farm- 
pen  stock,  having  accumulated  in  the  early  part 
of  winter  a  considerable  body  of  corn-stalks,  I 
use  alternately  with  them,  straw  in  piles,  instead 
of  racks,  which  mixture  promotes  decomposition, 
and  retains,  better,  the  liquor  of  manure.  Leaves 
are  in  the  same  method  occasionally  introduced. 
Manure  fi'om  the  floored  pens  of  fattening  hogs. 
Jittered  in  the  same  way,  is  advantageously  haul- 
ed and  scattered  over  the  farm-pens.  This  being 
the  richest  made  on  a  farm,  can  be  better  distri- 
buted on  land  by  being  thus  mixed  with  the 
weaker  manures ;  and  with  the  samt  view  I  in- 


troduce, at  diflerent  times,  the  manure  frow 
stables 

1  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  lurn  over,  with 
two  or  three- pronged  dunghoes,  the  whole  mass 
of  manure  twice  or  three  times  during  the  season 
of  making  it ;  the  advantages  of  which  are  two- 
fold ;  first,  the  thorough  admixture  of  the  difler- 
ent qualities,  and  secondly,  the  encouragemenl 
given  to  decomposition  by  partial  admission  of  air  ^ 
with  which  ibotive  I  frequently  let  in  the  stock- 
hogs. 

Lastly,when  about  to  commence  hauling  out,  the 
contents  of  the  farm-pens  are  put  into  ricks  with 
dung-hocs  and  pitch-tbrks^  roads  being  left  be- 
tween for  carts  and  wagons  to  drive  in  at  one  end 
and  out  at  the  other.  The  object  of  which  is  ta 
facilitate  loading,  both  as  to  convenience  and 
lightening  the  manure,  which  loses  very  little 
strength  by  the  operation,  if  ploughed  under  as  it 
should  be,  as  fiist  as  hauled  on  ihe  land.  Indeed, 
the  sudden  drying  of  manure  in  this  month  pre- 
vents much  escape  of  its  e^ence  by  evaporation* 
Fire-fang  is  apt  to  occur  if  these  large  ricks  re 
main  more  than  one  week.  Ritanma. 

It  has  been  always  a  cause  of  regret  that  our 
friend  who  signs  as  "  Rivanna,"  should  favor  the 
readers  of  the  Register  with  so  few  of  his  always 
excellent  and  valued  communications ;  and  it  will 
add  much  to  the  regret  if  our  fault  should  make 
him  still  less  communicative  than  heretofore.  We 
know  by  report  that  <<  Rivanna "  is  one  of  the 
best  farmers  of  Virginia,  and  there  is  no  one 
whose  ananymfnts  communications  are  more  de- 
sired than  his.  His  real  signature,  as  in  idl  cases, 
would  add  greatly  to  their  value.  We  trust,  that 
neither  <<  Rivanna  "  nor  any  other  correspondent 
will  again  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  our 
proof-reading ;  and  we  may  venture  to  assure  him 
that  he  will  not  be  at  all  justified  by  that  excuse 
in  keeping  his  pen  idle. — ^d.  F.  R. 


KXTRACTS  OF  PRIVATB  OORRBSPaNDBNCE; 

East  TennesBtey  Mtn-ch  lOtA,  1840. 

"  Your  favor  of  the  6th  February  has  been  re- 
ceived ;  also  the  last  volume  of  the  Register.  Pray 
accept  mv  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance. 
My  zeal  in  the  silk  culture  is  unabated.  Rather 
higher  than  in  my  first  love,  notwithstanding  1 
have  some  million  and  a  half  of  buds  which  I 
could  not  sell.  I'hey  are  surpassingly  fine,  and 
all  boxed  up  in  tan,  for  the  market,  which  did  not 
offer.  Be  it  so.  Perhaps 'tis  all  the  better  for  the  cul- 
ture of  silk.  I  shall  plant  immediately  (the  ground 
is  ploughed)  twenty-five  acres,  (my  very  best 
wheat  field.)  Don  Quixote,  you  know,  gave  hia  , 
best  grain  land  for  books  of  knij^ht  errantry.  Mv 
cocoonery  200  feet  by  60  is  going  up.  Four  mil- 
lions of  eggs  are  in  the  ice-house  j  half  of  which 
I  wish  to  keep  back,  if^  I  can,  for  a  second  crop. 
My  plan  is,  to  feed  so  large  a  number  of  worms 
as  will  justify  my  employing  reelers  the  whole 
year ;  and  thus  secure  tHeir  permanent  services. 

China,  in  my  opinion,  caoootiurpast  East  Ten- 
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tiessee  in  adaptation  (or  the  iilk  culture.  The 
inulticaulis  grows  as  well  wiih  us  as  corn ;  and 
the  silk-wortn  is  so  healthy  that  I  do  not  think  we 
Jose  2  per  cent.  £very  consideration  appears  to 
show  that  nature  points  to  this  as  the  silk  region 
x)t'  the  United  States  jvor  excellence.  We  have  no 
conflicting  staple.  We  have  a  very  dense  poor 
white  population—saying,  "give  us  employment" 
ingenious,  not  ashtmed  to  work,  and  remarkably 
docile — more  manageable  than  the  northern  popu- 
lation of  like  grade.  The  girls  and  men  in  my 
cotton  factory  are  better  hands,  and  more  manage- 
able, than  at  any  factory  in  Maryland,  and  equal 
to  those  in  Massachusetts.  And  any  number  what- 
ever can  be  obtained  for  extremely  low  wages. 
Provisions!  abundant  and  cheap.  Again— the  mer- 
chants (and  that  class  is  very  numerous  and  influ- 
ential in  E.  T.)  have  a  deep  interest  in  this  busi- 
ness. For  our  currency  is  always  at  a  great 
discount,  and  we  are  so  tar  from  market,  that  our 
heavy  agricultural  productions  cannot  sustain  the 
transportation.  Silk  will  be  better  for  us  than 
mines  of  gold  and  gems ;  and  more  than  supply 
our  want,  long  to  be  experienced,  of  rail  roads,  ca- 
nals, and  navigable  rivers.  If  I  could,  I  would 
make  every  man  in  this  region  «lream  of  silk  until 
the  vision  became  reality.  If  I  fully  succeed  this 
year  the  business  is  established.  A  good  many 
are  enterintr  into  it,  and  the  present  season  will  be 
the  crisis  ol  the  rfisorrfer."   •        •        •        • 


♦  ♦  •  <t  Every  publication  which  can  be 
relied  on  respecting  the  silk  culture  will  be  valua- 
ble to  the  country;  for  although  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  a  culture  which  will  ever  admit  of  profit 
en  ft  large  investment,  yet  I  am  satisfied,  that  if 
establishments  were  formed  in  each  neighborhood 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  cocoons  and  reeling  the 
silk,  the  tending  the  worms  would  be  found  to 
engage  advantaireously  the  women  and  children 
every  where,  who  are  now  mere  consumers.  In 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  reside,  Haber- 
sham county,  in  Georgia,  many  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  a  small  way,  in  tending  and  feeding  the 
worms  on  the  native  mulberry  of  the  country,  and 
the  result  was  a  conviction  that  no  climate  could 
be  more  favorable.  The  winters  are  steadily  cold 
from  November  to  March  both  inclusive,  the  ther- 
mometer varying  during  that  time,  in  a  northern 
shaded  exposure,  between  twelve  and  forty ;  some- 
times at  midday  goinj^  as  high  as  fifty,  and  per- 
haps once  during  a  wmter  going  to  zero.  So  that 
the  climate  is  cold  enough  to  pre^serve  the  eggs 
from  hatching  until  late.  Our  summer  heat  very 
rarely  goes  above  87°,  and  it  has  been  found  by 
our  experience,  that  no  trouble  need  be  taken  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  an  ordinary  room  in  a  suf- 
ficiently equable  state.  No  trouble  indeed  is  ne- 
cessary except  to  keep  the  worms  clean  and  well 
fed.  The  atmosphere  is  so  dry,  that  there  is  but 
Mttle  snow,  and  I  have  never  seen  moisture  even 
on  the  plaster  walls  of  stone,  where  the  plaster 
was  put  on  the  wall  without  the  intervention  of 
"  furring."  You  will  I  think  then  admit  that  in 
my  section  of  the  country,  at  least  the  women 
and  chikiren  may  raise  the  cocoons  successfully 
in  a  domestu^  way."    ♦       •       •        #        • 

Sparta,  Ga.,  March  4th,  1840. 
"  To  show  you  now  fbrward  the  season  is  here, 
1  eocloie  you  a  few  leaves  of  the  morus  mutticau- 


lis,  taken  from  plants  that  came  fhom  cuttingt 
planted  on  15th  February,  1839.  Any  quantity  of 
worms  can  be  fed  here  at  this  time,  as  the  leaves 
will  increase  in  quantity,  and  faster  than  the 
worms  would  increase  in  the  consumption  of  them. 

My  object  in  sending  you  this  information  is  to 
show  you,  and  others,  that  silk  can  be  raised  in 
Georgia,  and  more  than  one  crop  in  a  year.  My 
silk-worms*  eggs  commenced  batching  on  the  2d 
inst.,  and  will  soon  all  be  out. 

The  peach  blossoms  made  their  first  appearance 
on  the  17th  February,  and  are  now  falling ;  they 
were  fullest  on  the  25th. 

The  largest  of  the  leaves  enclosed  are  3  by  4 
inches."     ••#•••• 


■6th  /Wiiary,  1840. 


•  •  •  "  Permit  me  to  express  to  you  the 
gratification  I  experienced  in  the  evident  superi- 
ority of  tlie  concluding  numbers  of  the  last  volume. 
(Not  having  been  at  home  for  the  last  four  months 
1  have  not  of  course  seen  the  numbers  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  for  which  I  am  now  sending  my  sub- 
scription.) I  was  particularly  pleased,  and  hope 
instructed,  by  j^our  essays  on  improving  lands  by 
the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops,  and  hope  that  you 
will  keep  a  watchful  look-out  for  any  thing  which 
mav  throw  farther  light  on  that  subject. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  much  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  Italian  rye  grass,  as  a  vastly 
productive  and  very  easilv  cultivated  grass.  The 
lamented  J.  fiuel  thought  most  highly  of  it  as  a 
productive  and  quick  growing  grass,  and  said  that 
he  was  satisfied  it  would  answer  very  well  south  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  it  came  from  so  warm  a  cli- 
mate as  Italy,  I  thought  we  might  reasonably  cal- 
culate that  it  would  bear  our  hot  dry  summers 
much  better  than  most  of  the  foreign  grasses. 
Induced  bv  his  representations,  a  friend  of  mine 
united  with  me  in  sending  for  some  of  the  seed, 
which  came  up  beautifully,  but  proved  to  be  no- 
thing but  the  JSnglish  perennial  rye-grass,  a  small 
dwarfish  plant,  exceedingly  impatient  of  beat  and 
drought,  and  of  very  little  value.  If  you  can  give 
us  any  inlbrmation  on  the  subject  of  this  Italian 
rye-grass,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
ray  brother  farmers  as  well  as  myself.  If  only 
half  of  what  is  said  of  it  is  true,  it  must  be  far  more 
productive  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with,  and 
then  its  culture  is  so  easy,  requiring  only  15  or  20 
lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  lasting  for  many  yeatrs. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  written 
in  your  paper  about  the  Gama-grass,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  your  readers  gave  it  a  lair  experiment.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  learn  whether  it  was  really 
valuable,  or  a  mere  humbug;  and  should  be  obliged 
for  the  same  information  in  reference  to  the  Guinea 
grasc,  and  more  especially  if  the  latter  can  be  made 
use  of  as  a  grazing  grass  in  this  country.  I  have 
a  few  of  the  plants,  but  they  are  in  a  garden,  where 
of  course  there  is  little  opportunity  of  testing  their 
value.  They  stand  our  winters  well,  and  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  which  horses, 
constantly  stabled,  eat  with  great  avidity.  But  it 
certainly  does  not  grow  with  any  thing  like  the 
luxuriance  with  which  it  is  said  to  do  in  Jamaica, 
and  does  not  seem  to  recover  quickly  from  the  bite 
of  animals. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  liberty,  as  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper  from  its 
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commeneemeDt,  and  thii  is  the  first  time  I  have 
troubled  you  with  the  readiojpr  of  a  letter. .  Wish- 
iD^  you  afl  success  in  your  truly  useful  effort  to 
raise  the  character  of  our  agricultural  interests,  I 
must  now  bid  you  farewell,  with  the  assurance 
that  I  remain,  &c.'' 

We  are  unable  to  give  any  information  as  to  the 
Italian  rye  graiss ;  or  as  to  tlie  Guinea  grass,  ex- 
cept that  we  have  not  heard  contradicted  the  high 
cbarafter  which  was  given  to  it  by  several  of  our 
correspondents  in  some  of  the  early  parts  of  the 
Farmers'  Register.  The  Gama  grass  seems  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of  latterly ;  and  we  have 
never  known  any  person  to  turn  its  growth  to  pro- 
fit. We  will  thank  any  one  better  informed  to 
answer  any  of  these  inquiries. 

If  our  respected  correspondent  owed  us  any 
apology  in  regard  to  his  letter,  it  was  not  for  writ- 
ing it,  but  because  of  not  having  written  before, 
and  lor  publication. — Ed.  F.  R. 


ers  totally  ignorant  when  first  employed.  The 
opinions  of  Mr.  Hicks,  being  derived  from  prac- 
tice, are  especially  entitled  to  respect,  and  his  com** 
munications  for  this  journal  will  always  be  very 
acceptable. 

We  shall  best  second  the  liberal  and  public-spi- 
rited intentions  of  Mr.  Hicks,  by  having  the  reel, 
which  he  has  sent  to  us,  put  together  and  kept  for 
some  months  for  examination  in  this  town.  It  i9 
proper  to  state  that  it  agrees  with  the  Piedmontese 
reel  in  one  respect  (as  all  reels  ought)  that  of  making* 
the  hanks  of  the  same,  or  standard  size.-KD.  F.  R. 


A  BIMPLS  AHD  CHKAP  RILK   REKL. 

Tto  tli«  Editor  of  tho  Fannen*  Regifter. 

Bnmsxmcki  March  19,  1840. 

You  will  please  accept  of  the  reel  I  have  order- 
ed you  ;  it  is  such  as  I  use  in  reeling  silk.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  advantage  the  Pied- 
montese, or  any  other  kind,  has  over  ir.  The  mo- 
del I  purchased  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  $5, 
and  it  is  there  called  Dale's  reel.  I  made  it  more 
simple  by  dispensinir  with  two  whirls  which  served 
to  give  it  additional  motion,  which  was  not  neces- 
sary. 1  claim  no  credit  for  any  improvement,  and 
royneifrhbor.  Hart  well  Hill,  and  a  faithful  me- 
chanic, is  the  maker  of  the  one  sent  to  you.  You 
can  readily  see  it  is  simple  and  cheap.  My  only 
object  is  to  let  the  public  know  that  silk  reels  can 
be  made  for  a  mere  trifle,  which  I  believe  to  be 
equal  to  any  now  In  use,  and  no  patent  right  on 
them. 

If  rou  think  the  public  can  be  benefited  in  any 
way  i>y  inserting  the  above  in  the  Register,  you 
can  do  so.  I  expect  to  draw  upon  roe  the  censure 
of  some  who  hold  patents  of  other  reels  ;  but  I 
don't  fear  a  comparison  of  this  reel  with  any  I 
have  s^en  ;  not  meaning  in  appearance,  but  as  to 
performance.  Any  common  carpenter  can  make 
the  reel,  and  there  being  no  patent  right  on  them 
to  puff  them  off,  has  kept  them  in  the  back  ground. 
You  can  see  from  the  numbers  how  to  put  the 
parts  together.  The  band  must  be  put  on  so  as 
not  to  rub  on  any  thing  but  the  two  whirls. 

Thomas  Hicks. 

The  above  letter  was  received  just  in  time  to  be 
included  In  the  last  sheet  of  this  number,  and  two 
late  for  us  to  see  the  reel  put  together.  We  value 
the  present  the  more  as  coming  from  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  now  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  all 
the  new  silk-culturists  of  Virginia,  and  who  has 
had  enough  practice  to  succeed  well  in  reeling 
silk,  at  well  as  in  feeding  worms,  even  with  such 
htimble  machinery,  and  with  mechanics  and  reel- 


FURTHER  REMARKS  OlT  THE  ERRORS  OF  THK 
TRANSLATORS  OF   DANDOLO. 

Our  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  the  January 
No,,  inquiring  for  a  copy  of  the  original  work  of 
Count  Dandolo,  ('DeWj^rtedigovemareiBachi 
da  Seta,^)  has  served  to  obtain  it ;  an  end  which 
all  of  our  sundry  previous  attempts,  made  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  had  failed  to  reach. 
The  copy  obtained  is  of  the  fourth  Milan  editiony 
which  is  later  than  any  we  had  seen  referred  to, 
or  heard  of,  before.  For  the  gifl  of  this  long 
sought  and  much  valued  volume,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Robert  Chieholm,  esq.,  of 
South  Carolina.  Before  obtaining  this,  we  had 
received  the  Florentine  abridgment  of  Dandolo's 
first  edition,  which  was  acknowledged  on  a  pre- 
vious p.ige ;  and  we  had  also  been  ofiered  by  Pe- 
ter Hulme  and  John  Vaughan,  esqs.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  copy  of  one  of  the  early  and  therefore 
less  perfect  editions,  the  loan  of  which  is  now  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  To  all  of  these  gentlemen, 
we  feel  as  much  obliged  for  the  kindness  of  their 
intentions  and  their  ofl'ers,  ns  if  they  had  been 
fully  availed  of! 

A  very  slight  examination  of  this  volume,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  English  translation,  (which, 
however,  is  of  an  earlier  and  less  full  edition,) 
served  to  confirm  our  previous  opinion,  that  all  our 
known  translations,  and  the  American  treatises 
drawn  from  them,  are  grossly  incorrect  in  the  sta- 
tistics and  arithmetical  statements — and  that  such 
errors  arc  even  more  generally  pervading  than  we 
had  before  suspected.  As  to  the  particular  error 
which  we  had  ventured  to  expose  in  the  last  num- 
ber,  (at  p.  102,)  even  before  seeing  the  original 
work,  it  appears  that  we  have  not  presumed  too 
much.  The  spaces  are  expressly  stated  by  Dan- 
dolo in  Bquare  hracda,  which  his  French  translator 
foolishly  changed  to  feet,  (according  to  the  stip- 
pwed  equality  of  lineal  measures,)  and  thereby  re- 
duced the  true  spaces  nearly  one-half.  We  only 
erred  slightly  in  one  respect,  (by  paying  too  much 
respect  to  Murray's  authority,)  which  was  in 
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making  the  Milanese  braccio  too  email,  and  by 
no  doing,  we  somewhat  abated  in  appearance  the 
real  enormity  of  the  errors  made  by  the  transla- 
tors and  their  copyists.  The  Milanese  braccio, 
instead  of  being  about  22  English  or  American 
inches,  is,  in  truth,  23.4257,  or  nearly  twenty-three 
and  a  half  inches.  This  further  correction  being 
made,  serves  stiil  more  to  increase  the  variation  of 
the  translators  from  the  author's  words  as  well  as 
meaning. 

But  though  this  one  radical  and  all-pervading 
mistake  is  the  greatest  and  the  roost  ludicrously 
absurd  of  all,  there  are  almost  as  many  other  mis- 
translations and  incorrect  amounts,  as  there  are 
quantities  named  in  the  work.  The  render  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  detriment  thereby  caused 
to  a  treatise  of  which  the  great  value  consisted  in 
careful  and  accurate  experiments  and  practical 
operations,  of  which  all  the  quantities  have  been 
changed,  and  most  of  them  greatly  changed,  in 
all  the  many  existing  versions.  If  all  the  sums 
and  numbers  of  a  ueasury  report  (for  example) 
were  increased  or  decreased  from  10  to  75  per 
cent,  by  tjrpographical  errors,  or  if  a  work  on 
practical  mensuration  had  every  arithmetical  pro- 
blem worked  wrong,  and  showing  wrong  results, 
their  value  would  thereby  be  scarcely  more  inju- 
riously affected,  than  is  Dandolo's  admirable  work 
by  the  mistakes  of  his  translators.  A  worse 
name  than  <*  mistake,^'  however,  is  deserved  es- 
pecially by  the  compiler  of  the  Congress  *  Manu- 
aL'  in  as  much  as  he  stated  that,  "  having  the 
use  of  the  original  work  in  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
French  translation  from  which  the  English  ver- 
sioD  was  made,  the  errors  of  the  latter  were 
corrected — "  an  engagement  which  his  perform- 
aoce  utterly  falsified  in  every  one  of  the  numerous 
particulars ;  and  it  would  seem  that  either  his  ig- 
norance, or  his  gross  inattention,  prevented  his 
even  suspecting  the  wide  variance  between  the 
original  which  he  pretended  lo  consult,  and  the 
translation  from  which  he  really  copied  his  work — 
which,  like  most  other  government  jobs,  was  pro- 
bably as  well  paid  lor,  as  it  was  imperlisctly  and 
/raudulently  executed. 

The  error  above  named  in  the  braccio's  lineal 
measure  aflfects  all  of  the  many  dimensions  stated 
of  the  laboratories,  and  their  shelves,  passages,  and 
all  other  parts.  The  weights  are  still  more  erro- 
neously rendered.  The  quantities  of  leaves  di- 
rected to  be  given  in  every  day  throughout  the 
feeding  time,  are  changed  by  the  translator  from 
MilaDese  to  English  pounds,  by  a  very  simple 
rule.  The  changes  are  made  by  merely  adding 
60  per  cent,  to  the  Milanese  weights.  But  un- 
luckily the  simplicity  of  the  rule  is  its  sole  recom- 
mendation, as  it  is  altogether  incorrect.    The  Mi- 


lanese great  pound  (peso  groaOi)  of  28  ouncea, 
is  equal  to  11768.425  English  grains,  and  the  Eng- 
lish  pound  avoirdupois  is  7000  grains.  There* 
fore  the  Milanese  pound  is  equal  to  26.^  ounces 
avoirdupois,  instead  of  24  oOnces,  as  is  the  ratio  of 
increase  made  throughout  the  English  translation* 

If  mistakes  and  errors  are  indeed  to  be  found  to 
hut  half  the  extent  here  alleged,  is  it  not  manifest 
that  a  new  and  correct  translation  of  Dandolo  is 
greatly  required?  Or  rather,  does  it  not  prove 
that,  as  to  its  most  important  facts,  Dandolo's  has 
been  almost  a  «  sealed  book"  to  all  others  than  his 
countrymen  1  It  is  indeed  a  roost  striking  proof 
of  the  value  of  this  great  work,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  arithmetical  errors  of  all  the 
versions,  Dandolo's  authority  (falsely  as  it  is 
cited.)  should  yet  continue  to  be  held  in  the  high* 
est  estimation  1 

It  was  easy  enough  to  ascertain,  as  we  had 
done,  in  part,  before  even  seeing  the  original,  that 
the  nurobers  and  quantities  of  the  translations  are 
wrong ;  but  it  was  far  roore  difficult  to  deterroine 
what  would  be  right,  and  possibly  we  may  not 
have  avoided  falling  into  some  new  mistakes,  in 
escaping  from  the  old  ones.  But  we  shall  offer 
the  grounds  of  our  alterations ;  and  if  any,  or  all 
are  wrong,  the  means  will  thus  be  furaiehed  to 
the  better  informed  to  correct  all  such  errors.  If 
the  translators  had  in  like  manner  submitted 
their  authorities,  their  statements  would  not  have 
been  deceptionp,  and  might  have  been  useful^ 
even  if  proved  to  be  erroneous.  We  invite,  aa 
well  as  offer  the  means  for,  the  correction  of  our 
mistakes,  if  any  are  here  made. 

A  concise  statement  will  be  offered  of  the  errors 
of  quantity  in  the  translations,  not  so  much  howe- 
ver of  individual  cases,  as  of  whole  classes. 

First,  and  the  most  erroneous,  the  substitution 
of  the  square  braccio  of  Dandolo  by  the  supposed 
equivalents  in  square  feetf  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently exposed,  in  the  last  nurober. 

Next,  as  to  the  length  of  the  braccio ;  in  regard 
to  which  the  difficulty  of  correction  is  not  the  defi- 
ciency, but  the  superabundance  of  authorities, 
and  their  want  of  agreement.  The  common 
weights  and  measures  of  Italy,  of  the  same  de- 
nominations, are  different  in  every  two  towns ;  and 
even  of  the  same  city,  different  authors  of  reputa- 
tion report  different  values  of  the  same  denomi- 
nations of  common  weights  and  measures.  The 
uncertainty  thence  arising  is  so  great,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  for  a  foreigner  to  un- 
derstand the  value  of  any  particular  denomina- 
tion. Nor  would  it  have  been  discreditable  to  the 
French  or  the  English  translator  of  Dandolo,  if 
lie,  by  following  some  one  author  (and  referring 
to  the  authority  so  preferred,)  had  been  led  into 
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error.  But  many  and  varioua  as  are  the  authori- 
ties to  serve  as  guides,  it  does  not  appear,  lo  our 
understanding,  that  the  English  translator  of 
Dandolo  has  truly  followed  any  one  of  them  ;  or 
if  he  has  followed  one,  no  intimation  is  given  of 
which,  nor  of  the  grounds  of  preference. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  direct  purpose,  though 
serving  to  show  more  fully  the  general  confusion 
and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  to  state  the  various 
values  of  the  braccio  and  of  the  pound  in  different 
towns  of  Italy.  The  braccio  of  Milan  alone,  (the 
measure  of  course  referred  to  by  Dandolo,)  is  va- 
lued as  follows,  by  different    high  authorities: 

According  to  Cavallo,  in  a  table  in  Rees'  Cyclo- 
pcedia,  (art.  "  Measures,")  and  also  in  Edinburgh 
Encyclopsedia,  the  Milanese  braccio  is  equal  to 
1.726  English  feet,  or  20.700  inches. 

According  to  Murray  (in  Brewster's  Journal  of 
Science,  and  Edin.  Ency.)  it  is  "about  22  inches." 

According  to  the  table  in  Dandolo's  4th  edition 
(page  311,)  it  is  equal  to  6.95  decimeireBf  making 
23.4267  inches. 

There  are  two  Milanese  pounds  used  in  com- 
merce. The  heavy  pound  (peso  grosso)  is  of  28 
ounces,  (of  which  the  value  will  be  presently  also 
stated,)  and  the  lififht  pound,  Cp^so  soitile,)  of  12 
oz,  according  to  Dandolo,  but  of  8  oz,  according 
to  Rees'  Cyclopaedia.  By  the  table  of  compara- 
tive weights  given  in  the  original  of  Dandolo's 
work,  as  well  as  other  parts,  (and  as  also  Mated  in 
the  Florentine  abridgment,)  it  is  manifest  that 
the  heavy  pound  is  referred  to  in  all  the  instruc- 
tions, and  statements  of  quantities.  But  this  could 
not  be  known  from  the  Engliph  or  any  known 
translation.  For  raw  silk  is  one  of  the  commodi- 
ties, (and  a  very  large  and  important  one  in  Lom- 
bardy,)  which  is  always  weirrhedand  sold  by  the 
light  pound  ;  and  therefore  a  reader  who  was  in- 
formed as  to  that  fact,  might  have  very  reasona- 
bly (though  incorrectly)  inferred,  that  the  weights 
of  the  kindred  articles  ofcocoons,  silk-wormp,  their 
eggs,  and  perhaps  all  other  weights  named  in  con- 
nexion, in  the  same  treatise  and  by  the  same 
writer,  were  also  reckoned  by  the  same  weight, 
the  light  pound.  This  difficwliy  would  be  still 
more  increased  by  the  following  attempt  at  expla- 
nation in  Rees'  Cyclopoedia.  "  At  Genoa,  Flo- 
rence, Leghorn  and  Milan,  the  pound  for  wHffh- 
ing  gold  and  silver  is  divided  into  8  or.,  and  the 
ounce  into  24  danari.  or  576  grains.  The  com- 
mercial weiffht  in  most  of  the  above  places  is  the 
same  for  light  (roods  as  for  gold  and  silver,  and  is 
called  pesosoUile;  but  a  heavier  weight  is  used 
(or  coarse  commodities,  and  is  called  peso  grosgo," 

Having  decided,  however,  that  the  pound  refer- 
red to  by  Dandolo  is  the  "  libbra  grossa  Milanese  " 
of  28  ounces,  let  us  see  the  authorities  for  its  value. 


According  to  the  tables  in  Rees'  Cyclopsediai 
1  Milanese  pound,  peso  grosso,  is  equal  to  11592 
English  grains. 

According  to  table  of  Dandolo,  the  same,  or  1 
"  libbra  grossa  Milanese  "  is  0.7626  kilogrammes^ 
[or  11768.425  English  grains.] 

The  Milanese  ounce  is  2.7232  decagrammes,  [or 
420.2986  English  grains.] 

Of  the  several  and  variant  values  of  the  com- 
mon lineal  measure  and  common  weights  of  Mi- 
lan, we  receive  as  correct  those  which  are  accord- 
ing to  the  table  in  the  4th  edition  of  Dandolo's 
work,  as  quoted  above.  This  table  stands  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  work,  and  may  be  inferred  to 
be  from  Dandolo's  pen  as  much  as  any  other 
page.  But  should  it  be  even  an  addition  from 
another  hand,  yet  being  published  in  Milan,  and 
designed  particularly  for  this  work,  and  the  values 
being  all  exactly  stated  in  the  new  French  and 
new  Italian  equivalents,  it  would  be  very  strange 
indeed  if  a  table  thus  prepared,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, should  not  be  correct.*  Yet  this  table 
gives  different,  and  in  some  cases  very  different 
values  from  any  other  authority.  By  adopting 
these  corrections,  and  applying  them  to  every 
quantity  staled  by  Dandolo,  it  will  be  seen  that 
his  allowances  both  of  food  and  space  for  silk- 
worms were  considerably  greater  than  as  stated 
in  any  known  version  of  his  instructions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  these  strictures  and 
corrections  farther  than  these  three  great  classes 
of  errors,  each  and  every  particular  quantity 
named  of  each  being  incorrectly  rendered  by  the 
translator  and  his  followers.  Neither  have  we 
extended  our  examination  to  every  particular 
quantity  of  other  kinds  named.  But  if  a  cursory 
and  partial  glance  and  comparision  may  serve  as 
grounds  for  an  opinion,  we  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  in  all  other  quantities  stated,  whether  of  land, 
or  of  money,  or  in  the  smaller  measures  of  lines, 
inches,  or  ounces,  there  is  as  much  departure  from 
the  author's  meaning  as  in  the  more  general  errors 
specified.  In  short,  if  there  is  even  a  single  quan- 
tity correctly  stated,  among  all  designed  to  be 
givpn  by  the  translators,  we  have  not  observed 
such  an  exception  to  their  general,  if  not  univer- 
sal rule  of  translation. 

A  few  particular  cases  only  of  gross  errors  will  be 
stated  which  do  not  come  under  the  above  general 
classes. 

*  As  this  table  purposes  to  give  the  values  of  Mila- 
nese weights  and  measures  in  those  of  the  "  new  Ita- 
lian and  French  weights  and  measures,"  it  may  be  in- 
feired  that  the  admirable  metrical  system  of  France 
was  established  also  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  when 
the  latter  was  under  French  rule.  If  so,  it  makes  the 
authority  of  this  table  indispatable. 
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The  Milanese  square  land  measure  ptrtica^ 
(perch,)  is  the  one  used  by  Dandolo,  and  in  va- 
rious passages  of  his  estimates.  This  measure 
(according  to  the  table  of  Dandolo)  is  of  a  hectare 
O.065452 ;  or  is  equal  to  782.6635  English  square 
yards,  or  between  one-sixih  and  one-fifth  of  an 
Kngltsh  acre.  The  value  of  this  measure  is  given 
in  the  English  translation  in  three  very  difierent 
quantities,  and  all  of  them  wrong.  At  page  287 
of  the  translation,  theperttcaof  the  original  is  made 
"  acre" ;  at  page  358,  the  same  quantity  and  de- 
nomination is  given  as  only  ten  square  feet, 
and  in  several  other  places,  the  pertica  is  simply 
rendered  as  "  perch"  in  English,  which  is  equal 
to  30^  square  yards. 

At  page  352  of  the  translation  <'  the  2928  square 
feet"  named,  according  to  the  original  should  have 
been  "  2928  square  breccia,"  or  nearly  four  times 
the  extent  in  square  measure. 

The  Milanese  coin  lira  of  the  original  (the  mo- 
ney value  always  used)  is  in  most  cases  stated 
as  *^Jranc^^  by  the  translator,  though  other 
money  values  are  stated  by  the  lira,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal. Yet  so  far  from  these  values  being  equal, 
the  lira  is  very  little  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  franc* 

Such  are  the  elements  of  the  long  and  elaborate 
(and  originally  valuable)  estimates  of  cost  and 
product  of  silk-culture,  as  presented  by  the  trans- 
lators of  Dandolo !— Ed.  F.  R. 


COBBECTIOir  OF  ERRATA. 

In  the  communication  of  John  A.  Selden,  esq. 
in  the  January  number,  the  following  typographi- 
cal errors,  all  in  page  3,  need  correction. 

Column  1,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  **  lime  my  com 
crop,"  read  "  house  my  corn  crop." 

Column  2,  line  27  from  top,  for  "  insufficient," 
read  "  inefficient." 

Column  2,  line  13  from  bottom,  the  words  "this 
com"  should  be  transposed,  so  that  the  passage 
shall  be  read,  *^I  lo3t  com  this  season,"  &c. 

Column  2,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  "successful 
spring  cultivations"  read  "  ^uccesstoe,"  &c. 

Column  2,  line  9  from  bottom,  the  words  <<and 
is"  should  be  omitted. 


IMPmOTBMKNT    OF  COTTON  LANDS  BT  FLOW- 
ING WITH  BBACKISH   WATER. 

Charlesionf  I9th  Fdtruary,  1840. 

From  Uw  Sontbern  Cabinet. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  whh  your  request,  1 
have  taken  some  pains  to  possess  myself  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  experiment  of  flowing 
cotton  lands  with  salt  or  brackish  water.  They 
as  ibilows : — 

In  1838,  some  manh  land,  which  had  been 


nearly  worn  out  by  repeated  crops  of  cotton,  was 
planted  in  oats.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the 
stubble  was  listed  in,  together  with  a  considerable 
growth  of  weeds,  which  had  succeeded  the  oats. 
The  list  was  ploughed  over,  and  kept  for  a  fort- 
night nearly  covered  with  brackish  water.  The 
land  was  bedded  as  usual  and  produced  a  very 
fine  crop. 

1  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  success  of  the 
experiment  mainly  to  the  flowing,  because,  though 
the  whole  treatment  was  such  as  to  warrant  an 
expectation  of  improved  production,  it  was  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  account  for  a  growth  equal  to  that 
on  perfectly  new  land,  which  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  Salt  has  been  used  with  success 
for  manuring  cotton,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
moderate  flow  of  salt  water  should  not  have  the 
same  effect.  Yours,  with  respect, 

A  Correspondent. 


TO  THAW   FROZEN  PUMPS. 

To  Uw  Editor  of  Uie  Fannen*  Refiner. 

Jackson,  Ten,,  Feb,  29th,  1840. 
I  noticed,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Register, 
that  a  person,  who  signs  himself  "  Mountaineer," 
inquires  "  how  the  freezing  of  pumps  can  be  ob- 
viated ?  "  If  he  will  put  into  the  pump  a  quantity 
of  salt — if  the  weather  be  not  as  low  as  zero — it 
will  soon  dissolve  the  ice.  Brine  will  not  freeze 
until  the  weather  is  at  zero ;  hence  the  solution  of 
the  ice  by  the  salt  when  above  that  point  of  tem- 
perature. IdECHANIC. 


MILLET. 


From  the  Soathem  Culttntor. 

We  have  been  requested  to  give  what  we  know 
and  could  collect  from  others  on  the  culture  of  nil- 
let — with  which  we  comply  cheerfully.  Millet  is 
the  most  productive  crop  perhaps  that  can  be  pul 
in  the  ground,  and  yields  grain  and  hay  of  excel- 
lent quality.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  yield  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre  when  cot 
and  cured ;  and  stock  devour  it  with  greediness^ — 
its  value  consists  not  only  in  the  blades,  but  in  tht 
stalks,  which  are  frequently  four  and  five  feet  louff, 
very  succulent,  and  are  eaten  entirely  up  by  stock. 
Henry  Turney,  esq.  of  Maury,  is  familiar  with 
its  growth  and  culture — he  considers  it  a  valuable 
article  for  provender,  and  thinks  it  best  to  sow  it 
about  the  middle  of  May ;  others  sow  the  first  of 
April.  This  may  be  left  at  the  option  of  the  culti- 
vator. Tolerable  fresh  land  and  strong  is  best 
suited  to  its  growth.  The  ground  should  be  well 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  seed  sown  and  then 
narrowed  in,  and  left  in  a  smooth  condition,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  cutting,  as  millet  is  a  crop 
that  has  to  be  mowed.  A  peck  of  seed  is  some- 
times sown  to  an  acre — though  a  pallon  per  acre 
we  think  is  most  common.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  many,  that  nearly  every  kind  of  fowls  delight  to 
feed  on  the  grain  of  millet,  and  of  course  must  fat- 
ten on  it.  It  would  be  valuable  no  doubt,  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  recommends  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers. 
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MONTHLY   COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Supplies  of  produce  pour  into  our  markets  Crom 
the  interior,  in  quantities  great,  and  at  prices  low, 
almost  beyond  precedent.  Already  about  1360,- 
oix)  bales  cotton  have  been  received  at  the  ports 
of  shipment:  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  receipts  of 
last  year.  Quotations  ot  prices  in  the  lar^e  mar- 
kets at  the  south  and  west  ranjje  from  4  to  9  cents ; 
the  largest  sales  are  between  6  and  8  cents.  The 
number  of  vessels  in  those  ports  being  inadequate 
to  the  demand  created  by  this,  and  other  abundant 
crops,  the  rate  of  freight  to  Europe  on  cotton  has 
advanced  to  2  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  supplies  of  flour,  are  also  very  large,  and 
will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  Erie  canal  shall 
be  re-opened  some  weeks  hence.  The  price  oi* 
flour  has  declined  to  $41  to  $4|,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  it  is  checked  by  want  of  vessels.  The 
duty  m  England  has  advanced  to  13  shillings 
sterling  per  bbl.,  which,  with  the  present  high  rate 
of  freight,  makes  the  charges  equal  to  the  first 
cost.  Thus  the  wholesome  bread  which  we  could 
I'umish  and  which  would  tend  to  extinguish  our 
debts  in  England,  and  enable  as  to  import  her 
manufactures,  is  denied  to  her  mechanics  and 
workmen,  who  must  eat  musty  flour  for  the  bene- 
fit of  her  land-owners. 


Indian  com  sells  at  45  to  50  cents  per  bushel . 

The  tobacco  inspections  have  been  throoged , 
until  lately.  Supplies  are  less  abundant  just  now, 
owing  to  the  weather  and  to  farming  operations. 
Prices  range  from  $2^  to  9H  per  100,  and  oc- 
casionally higher  lor  a  fine  or  fancy  sample — ge- 
neral sales  between  $3  and  $6.  Scarcely  any  oV 
the  best  quality  is  yet  brought  to  market. 

Low  as  cotton  and  provisions  are,  the  maDi>- 
faciuring  establishments  at  the  north  are  said  to 
be  doing  less  work  than  usual.  The  scarcity  of 
money,  destruction  of  credit,  and  derangement  of 
exchanges,  have  palsied  our  trade,  and  all  interests 
feel  the  blighting  eflects. 

Bank  paper,  based  in  some  of  the  states  on  any 
thing  but  sound  capital,  hat!  t>ecome  in  such  cases 
almost  worthless,  and  the  rates  of  discount  as 
quoted  embrace  a  range  from  5  to  95  per  cent. 
The  highest  rate  is  in  Mississippi,  where,  tvith 
abundant  crops,  an  almost  general  bankruptcy 
prevails. 

The  rates  of  exchange  are  improving  where 
the  banks  are  sound,  and  the  diflerence  between 
New  York  and  the  southern  states  is  now  reduced 
to  5  to  7  per  cent  Exchange  on  London  is  quo- 
ted in  New  York,  8  per  cent.,  in  Yirgioia,  14  per 
cent,  premium.  X. 

March  24. 
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UMB  AND   LIMB  BUBHINO. 

From  Pfof.  Docaiel's  Geolofical  Report  of  1838. 

A  very  striking  experiment,  that  speaks  volumes 
oTeocouragement  to  those  who  still  hesitate  in  the 
use  of  lime,  is  Aimisbed  by  the  Hon.  Outerbridge 
Horsey,  a  part  of  whose  rarm,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  south  mountain,  on  the  ed^  of  what  is  ter- 
med "  the  Maryland  tract,"  consists  ofa  very  thin 
silicious  soil.  It  is  this,  of  two  pieces  of  ground, 
both  of  the  same  geological  character  and  nearly 
in  equal  arable  condition,  one  was  limed  with  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  other  was  well  manured, 
without  lime,  and  both  planted  in  corn.  The. 
limed  portion,  previous  to  the  operation,  was  re- 
markably poor,  yielding  at  most  two  barrels  to  the 
sere.  It  promised  in  the  month  of  August,  to  the 
eyes  of  some  experienced  farmers,  to  yield  to  the 
acre  eight  barrels  of  corn,  which  to  all  appearances 
was  one  third  better  than  on  the  manured  portion. 
But  besides  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  this 
uee  of  lime,  as  regards  the  incapacity  of  certain 
boiIb  to  receive  any  benefit  from  it,  it  is  most 
generally  objected  to  as  too  expensive  ;  whereas 
m  truth  it  is,  taking  all  circumstances  together, 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  efiectual  means 
ol*  improving  all  kinds  ot'  soil,  which  assertion 
will,  1  trust,  be  manifest  by  these  two  considera- 
tions, namely,  that  it  is  the  surest  and  most  per- 
manent. If  judiciously  employed,  the  directions 
being  simple,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  in  the  first  year  cannot  fail  to  be 
at  least  repaid  by  the  additional  product  of  the  next, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  will  supply  the  means  of 
extending  its  further  use  in  future  years.  J  udgment 
and  reflation  undoubtedly  must  accompany  this 
as  well  as  every  other  scheme  of  improvement 
tliat  could  possibly  be  devised  for  any  purposes. 

Having  taken  especial  pains  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  subject,  referring  not  only  to  the  results 
ttbtained  by  experience,  but  to  the  cause  that  may 
have  produced  these  results,  I  hozard  the  following 
auirgestions  to  the  farmers  of  Frederick  county, 
and  the  recommendation  applies  to  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  state.  Get  lime,  at  almost  any  ex- 
pense, and  apply  it  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
•oil  as  is  herewith  directed.  If  the  soil  is  naturally 
a  good  one,  and  under  good  cultivation,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  apply  at  once  the  whole  quantity  of  lime 
which  may  be  judged  necessary  permanently  to 
improve  it,  and  this  quantity  on  such  soils  need 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels.  Should 
it  be  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to  procure  in 
the  same  year  the  whole  quantity,  from  fifteen  to 
aeventy.five  bushels  may  be  first  applied,  and  the 
remainder  two  years  afterwards,  aHer  the  first 
cutting  of  the  clover.  These  directions  apply  to 
wheat  land,  on  which  it  appears  preferable  to  turn 
in  the  vegetable  matter  first,  then  apply  the  lime, 
to  be  harrowed  in  subsequently.  On  com  lands 
the  method  that  has  been  crowned  with  the  best 
•uccess,  is  that  pursued  by  one  of  the  most  thrifty 
farmers  of  Oarroll  county,  Mr.  Jacob  Sehnver, 
which  is  to  mix  the  lime  in  the  soil  with  stable 
manure.  In  this  way,  he  informs  roe  thnt  he  haf 
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obtained  very  heavy  crops  upon  poor  land  with 
only  from  forty  to  filly  bushels  of  lime.  In  gene- 
ral, for  unimproved  lands,  it  is  always  better  to 
turn  the  lime  in  with  stable  manure,  and  when 
not  so  provided,  with  any  vq^etable  matter  that 
may  lie  on  the  soil.  A  ffood  plan  is  to  turn  the 
lime  in  with  the  sod,  sow  ouckwheat,  and  when  in 
blossom  return  it  to  the  toil,  furnishing  in  thb 
way  vegetable  matter  for  the  lime  to  act  upon. 
In  this  fatter  ease,  the  returns,  though  certain,  are 
not  so  speedily  to  be  expected.  Thosa  farmers 
who  bum  their  own  lime,  should  not  neglect  to 
use  the  refiise  of  their  kilns  in  making  compoets 
with  alternate  layers  of  it,  and  of  whatever  vege^ 
table  or  animal  matter  they  can  bring  to^edier. 
These,  when  properly  mixed  up,  andcommmuted, 
are  to  be  used  as  ordinary  manures.  The  fore- 
going directions  apply  to  all  sorts  of  soil,  whether 
they  be  on  limestone  lands,  red  lands,  cheetnat 
lands,  or  any  kind  of  lands,  whatever  be  their 
color,  texture,  or  otlier  physical  characters,  pro* 
vided  there  be  soil  enough  to  support  any  sort  of 
vegetation. 

I  have  in  former  reports  civen  my  theory  of  the 
action  of  lime,  and  although  farmers  are  mora  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  results  of  its  applicatiooi 
they  cannot  fail  to  employ  it  more  judiciously,  as 
well  as  other  manures,  when  they  understand  the 
reciprocal  action  that  takes  place  between  these 
and  the  plants  which  they  wish  to  cultivate.  I 
shall,  therefore,  introduce  here  a  few  simple  na- 
tions of  vegetable  physiology,  and  repeat  again 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  mode  of  operatiou  of 
lime.  Every  one  knows  that  plants  have  not  the 
power  of  creating  new  elements,  which  they  at 
most  can  assimilate  and  elaborate  so  as  la  form 
new  compounds  out  of  those  derived  from  the 
earth,  air  and  water  In  whieh  they  live.  Acoor- 
dingly,  the  result  of  a  chemioal  analysis  shows  that 
all  the  earthy  and  saline  matters  contained  in  them 
are  traceable  to  the  earth ;  whilst  by  their  destruc- 
tive distillatbns,  they  are  found  to  yiefd  ^ases, 
that  form  the  elementary  constituents  of  air  and 
water.  The  principal  solid  constituent  of  vegeta- 
bles i«  carbon,  or  charcoal,  whieh  vegetable  phy- 
siolpgists  assert  they  derive  in  the  first  place  from 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from 
the  fermentation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  during  their  progress  of  decompo- 
sition in  the  soil  also  yield  this  gas,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  either  decomposed  by  the  leaves  of  vegeta- 
bles, or  absorbed  by  their  roots  when  in  a  state  of 
aqueous  solution.  It  is  found  that  when  a  plant  is 
allowed  to  grow  under  a  glass  receiver,  containing 
a  mixed  atmosphere  of  cart>onic  acid  gas  and  oxy- 
gen, the  former  gas  is  gradually  aSiorbed,  and 
nothing  but  pure  oxygen  remains,  and  this  pro- 
cess of  vegetable  decomposition  goes  on  more 
repkliy  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  beams,  for 
during  the  night  the  reverse  takes  place,  though 
the  quantity  of^  carbonic  gas  which  they  emit  is 
trifiing,  compared  with  that  taken  up  In  the  dav. 
Thus  plants  are  eonstaatly  removing  from  the 
atroon>hefe  a  gaa  known  to  be  deletenoos  to  ani- 
mal life,  though  neceisary  te  themselves,  and 
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T^laciDg  it  by  one  ctsential  to  both  man  and 
brutef,  exhibiting  a  moat  admirable  provision  ol 
nature,  to  which  we  muet  refer  that  healihrulnees 
of  a  country  life,  which,  combined  wi!h  aetive  ex- 
ercise and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  pports,  makes  the 
mere  conBciousnera  of  existence  a  pleasurable 
sensation.  It  is  also  an  admitted  opinion  among 
vegetable  physiologists,  that  plants  have  the  pro- 
perty of  secreting  iirom  the  soil  that  sort  of  Ibod 
which  is  most  congenial  to  their  own  wants,  whilst 
they,  at  the  same  time,  excrete,  or  thtiow  oft',  that 
which  is  best  suited  ibr  their  own  growths.  If 
this  doctrine  could  be  well  established  by  experi- 
mental results,  the  pursuit  of  the  agriculturist 
would  become  a  science  founded  upon  an  immu- 
table basis,  and  a  consistent  system  of*  rotation  in 
crops  would  secure  to  him  a  perpetual  recurrence 
of  good  crops.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  is  the  most  obscure  department  of  vegetable 
physiology. 

As  to  the  action  of  lime,  or  rather  carbonate  of 
lime,  I  can  conceive  it  to  operate  in  three  impor- 
tant ways.    1st,  As  a  neutralizer  ofany  acidity  of 
the  soil  which  renders  it  prone  to  throw  out  asces- 
centffrowths,  such  as  sorrel,  pines,  briars,  &c.,  that 
interfere  with  the  production  of  plants  that  afford 
farinaceous  seeds,  id  which  case  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, by  a  new  combination,  to  cive  out  its  car- 
bon to  the  growing  vegetable.    2d,  As  an  amend- 
er  of  soils  j  since  it  undoubtedly  contributes  to 
Btifl'en  a  loose  soil,  and  gives  body  and  consisten- 
cy to  a  porous  and  sandy  one,  thereby  improving 
its  physical  condition.    And  Sd,   As  a  septic,  or 
decomposer  of  the  vegetable  matters  that  may 
have  existed  in,  or  been  applied  to  a  soil,  reducing 
them  into  soluble  compounds,  fitted  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  vegetable  life.  These  1  conceive  to  be  the 
most  immediate  benefits  derived  from  the  applica- 
tion of  lime ;  but  it  would  seem  to  act  also  bene- 
ficially as  an  absorbent  of  moisture,  ibr  it  has  been 
found  to  protect  soils  from  the  pernicious  eflects  of 
a  drought,  and  when  used  for  making  compost,  its 
utility  and  action  are  aseasily  understood  asoxplain- 
ed.    When  applied  in  alternate  layers,  with  sta- 
ble manure,  or  vegetable  and  animal  matters  of 
any  kind>  a  powerful  fermentation  takes  place, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  compound 
called  ammonia,  and  to  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid.    A  re-action  soon  takes  place  between  these 
two  substances,  and  a  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is 
thus  formed,  together  with  numerous  other  salts; 
and  the  whole  mass  is  converted  into  a  powerful 
manure.    Lime  is  further  serviceable  to  the  farm- 
er, by  enabling  him  to  destroy  the  insects  and 
the  seeds  of  weeds  that  frequently  accumulate 
in  the  bam  yard  manure ;  for  by  applying  it  in 
its  caustic  state  in  alternate  layers  with  the  ma- 
nure, sufllcient  heat  is  generated  to  destroy  them 
efiectually;  and  this  operation  produces,  more- 
over, a  variety  of  soluble  salts,  that  increase  the 
action  of  the    manure,  if  it  be  used  before  they 
have  been  removed  by  rain.    There  is  another 
combination  of  lime  which  is  veiy  valuable  to 
the  agriculturist ;  it  is  that  in  which  it  exists  in 
bones,  that  are  principally  composed  of  phos- 
phate ol  lime.    Most  extraordinary  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  use  of  eround  bones  as  a 
top-dressing,  especially  on  buckwheat  crops. 

It  follows  from  the  at>ove consideration,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  Maryland  farm- 
ers, to  obtain  lime  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 


Desirous  of  serving  them  in  this  way,  I  have  turn- 
ed my  attention  to  the  subject  of  lime- burning  ^ 
and  aller  refieciing  upon  the  theory  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  coDSulitng  the  practice  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced lime-burners  in  the  state,  1  think  1  am 
enabled  to  give  some  simple  directions,  the  obser- 
vance of  which  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  first  place,  as  re^rds  the  construction  of 
the  kiln,  1  tecommend  that  it  should  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  egg  at  both  extremities,  witb 
the  bui-end  downwards,  contracting  the  tipper 
extremity,  so  as  to  make  it  act  in  the  manner  of  a 
reverberetory  furnace.    Its  shape  should  be  very 
symmetrical,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  uniform 
dref\  in  all  parts ;  and  it  should  be  built  with  so- 
lidity, of  the  most  refractory  snaierial,  with  au 
elevation  of  about  twenty-two  feet,  and  a  bulge 
at  its  greatest  diameter  of  eleven  feet.    A  kiln  of 
the  size  will  burn  from  1,000  to  1,200  bushels  of 
lime. 

Next,  in  conducting  the  operation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  preciice,  lasts  at  the  ieasi 
three  days  and  three  nights,  all  lime-burners  agree 
that  on  the  rooming  of  the  third  day,  their  kiliis 
become  choked  up  by  something  which  prevents 
the  formation  of  fresh  lime,  and  during  the  whole 
of  which  they  are  buming  wood  apparently  to  no 
purpose.    The  cause  of  this  choking,  when  the 
kiln,  in  popular  language,  is  said  by  some  to  be 
♦'sot,"  and  by  others  "glued,"  is  owing  to  the 
accumuFation  of  that  peculiar  gas  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  buming  to  separate  from  the  lime,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  a  pulvemlent  state.    This 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  it  is  termed,  is  very  heavy, 
so  that  where  it  has  thus  accumulated,  it  forms  a 
dense  atmosphere,  binding  round  each  unbumt 
portion  of  stone^  and  thereby  impeding  the  pro- 
gress of  its  calcination.    It  is  true  that  by  urging 
the  fire,  the  gas  finally  becomes  so  rarefied  as  te 
be  expelled ;  but  this  is  the  unprofitable  part  of  the 
labor,  which  may  be  avoided  by  simply  throwing 
some  water  over  the  kiln.    The  water  immedi- 
atel;^  absorbs  the  ffas,  the  kiln  is  relieved,  and  the 
calcination  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  progress.    In  corroboration  of  this  view,  I^ 
have  found  that  it  agrees  with  the  experience  of 
several  observant  lime-burners,  one  of  whom  in- 
formed me,  that  on  an  occasion,  when  his  kiln  wae 
in  the  condition  above  described,,  his  hands  be- 
coming impatient  at  the  delay  of  their  expected 
results,  bethought  themselves  of  ascending  to  the 
top  of  the  kiln  and  fanning  it  with  their  hats,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  their  operations,  by  this 
simple  act,  greatly  hastened.    The  efiect   wae 
evidently,  in  this  case,  to  remove  by  ventilation 
the  dense  atmosphere  of  gas,  as  previously  stated, 
that  by  its  pressure  prevented  calcination  of  the 
lime-stone.    Another  tells  me  that  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  same  phenomenon  was  pro- 
duced by  the  timely  occurrence  of  a  shower  of  rain« 
If  our  lime-burners  then  will  adopt  the  plan  of 
kiln  described  ai>ove,  and  resort  to  the  simple  de- 
vice just  suggested  for  expediting  their  operatien% 
1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  will  find  in  it 
a  saving  of  one-third  of  their  time,  labor  and  fuel ; 
and  by  so  doing,  they  will  be  enabled  to  afibrd 
this  most  invaluable  material  at  oqe-third  less  than 
its  present  cost,  putting  it  thus  within  the  means 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  farmers,  to  reap  tlie 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  use. 
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OVGATTLB.  BY  LEWIS  SANDERS.  (COMMUHI- 
CATIOir  TO  TUK  KENTUCKY  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.) 

From  the  Fimnklin  Famer. 

At  no  time  witbin  my  recoUection,  has  tho  pub- 
lic been  so  much  excited  and  seemingly  interested 
on  the  mib^ect  of  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  as 
Rt  the  present.  Frequent  appltcatipns  are  made 
to  me  Irom  different  quarters,  lor  my  opinion  of 
the  various  breeds,  best  crosses,  &c.  &c  Udve 
oAen  given  my  views,  such  as  entertamed  at  (he 
time — those  opinions  m^iy  have  diflered  (ix>m  what 
1  now  bold — the  expression  of  opinions  by  those 
leaving  experience  on  any  branch  of  business,  will 
lead  to  discussion,  from  wnich  truth  may  be  elicited. 
The  i^neral  characteristic  of  the  cattle  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  same  as  tho  common  cat- 
tle of  Devonshire^  and  adjoining  counties  of  Dor- 
Retshtre  and  Somersetshire  in  fincrland,  from 
whence,  1  think,  they  were  derived.  Plymouth,  a 
considerable  seaport,  lies  in  the  former  county,  it 
was  the  last  port  lor  vessels  to  touch  at,  bringing 
out  (he  first  settlers  of  the  colonies,  and  the  most 
convenient  one  lor  taking  on  board  such  live  stock 
and  supplies  generally,  as  would  be  thought  use- 
ful to  the  settlers  of  a  new  country, 

I  have  observed  the  cattle  of  (he  New  England 
Stales,  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  they  seem  to  have 
had  one  common  origin.  The  first  settlers  of 
Kentucky  brought  with  iheiu  the  bk)oded  horse  and 
Che  common  cattle  oltheir  native  state,  (Virginia,) 
The  first  effort  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in 
this  country  that  we  have  any  account  of,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Matthew  Palton,  then  living  op  the 
South  branch  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia.  Mr. 
Putlon,  with  a  numerous  /amily,  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, bringing  with  them  their  fine  cattle,  (a  very 
full  and  interesting  account  of  this  valuable  stock 
liRB  been  given  by  Mr.  fienj.  Harrison,  a  grand- 
«on  of  Mr.  P's.  and  published  in  tira  Franklin 
Farmer,  to  whk:h  reference  is  made.) 

This  breed  was  held  in  great  estimation,  and 
was  generally  spread  through  the  country.  Cap- 
tain fVm.  Smith,  was  a  very  successful  breeder, 
immediately  alter  Mr.  Paltoo's  time.  Up  to  the 
jrear  1817,  all  (he  English  cattle  in  Kentucky, 
were  derived  from  the  Patton  stock,  and  Irom 
Miller's  stock ;  Captain  Smith's  was  made  up 
from  them.  Soon  after  the  late  war,  I  imported 
from  England  'the  stock,  known  as  the  impor- 
tation of  1817— in  all  twelve  head — four  short 
bomed  bulls,  four  short-homed  cows  two  long- 
faomed  bulls  and  two  long-horned  cows.  One 
of  (he  short  horned  cows  died  in  Maryland, 
and  one  of  the  short -horned  bulls  was  sold  (o 
Gen.  T.  Fletcher,  of  fiath  county,  where  he 
died,  having  ffreatly  improved  the  general's  and 
his  DeighlK>rs'^  stock.  Another  short  horn  bull 
was  taken  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state  by  Mr. 
Teffarden,  and  sold  by  him  to  the  shakers,  who 
took  htm  to  the  Wabash  country,  leaving  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lexington,  Tecums^h  and  San 
Martin  bulls — and  3/rs.  MoHe  the  Durham  cow 
and  the   T^eeseuxder  cow;  from  these  five  animals 

Sliort  horns)  have  mainly  sprung  (he  s(ock  of 
17.  Mr.  Clay  imporled  at  (he  same  time  a  tmll, 
a  cow  nod  heifer  of  the  Herefordshire  breed.  Mr. 
Prentiis  imported  two  short-homed  bulls  (be  next 
winter. 


I  continued  to  breed  from  this  importation  for 
several  years,  and  afler  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
could  not  discover  any  improvement  in  the  young 
stockr-seemed  to  be  rather  a  decline,  (he  impres- 
sion was  made,  that  we  had  bred  too  long  in  (he 
same  family.  In  1831, 1  procured  a  bull  and  three 
cows  from  Col.  Powell's  celebrated  stock — cross- 
ing these  with  the  stock  of  1817  was  highly  bene- 
ficial, which  has  been  continued  with  singu- 
lar advantage.  In  1838  all  my  stock  went  into 
(he  possession  of  my  son.  Altout  this  time,  Mr. 
David  Sutton  imported  several  of  the  Improved 
short  homed  Duroams.  Then  the  Ohio  com- 
pany imported  a  number  fVom  £ngland,  and  subse- 
quently numerous  importations  have  been  made  by 
spinted  individuals  of  Kentucky,  and  we  now  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  improved  short-homed 
Durham,  the  greatest  favorites  at  this  time. 

"  All  things  in  nature  are  destructible."  There 
is  nothing  permanent.  Animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  like  the  moon,  is  constantly  changing, 
this  well  applies  to  the  breeding  of  domestic  ant- 
mais.  When  a  good  breed  has  been  ob(ained,  (he 
great  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  good  ;  lo  prevent  de- 
If  rioration  calls  into  requisition  all  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  the  breeder. 

No  people  with  whom  we  have  intercourse, 
have  given  so  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals  as  the  English.  Within  a  less 
period  than  a  hundred  years  (he  weight  of  their 
beef  cattle,  and  of  (heir  sheep  for  mutton,  has 
been  more  than  doubled.  The  first  breeder  of 
note  in  that  country,  that  undertook  to  improve 
the  breed  of  cattle  was  Mr.  Bake  well.  Sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  he  commenced  his  im- 
provement, selecting  for  that  purpose  !he  lonff- 
honis,  with  his  contemporaries  Mr.  Princep,  Mr. 
Fowler,  and  Mr.  Monday,  this  breed  was  brought 
to  a  high  s(a(e  of  excellence,  and  (here  held 
in  (he  greatest  estlmadon.  So  much  so,  (hat  Mr. 
Princep  refused  500  guineas  for  a  two  year  old 
bull  l~he  was  offered  one  hundred  pounds  each 
($485)  lor  twenty  dairy  cows,  and  refused  to  let 
his  best  bull  go  to  his  neighbors'  cows  for  thirty 
guineas  the  cow~a  four  year  old  steer,  of  Mr.  P's. 
weighed  3400  pounds  t>estdes  the  rou^  fat. 

At  (his  period  (1798)  the  circulating  medium 
was  gold.  Mr.  Fowler  refused  600  guineas  for 
ten  bull  calves,  (near  about  the  time  (hat  Ifubback, 
(hen  a  bull  calf;  was  bought  for  eight  pounds ;)  his 
bulls  were  let  out  for  (he  season  from  the  first  of 
April  (o  (he  first  of  August,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pounds  each. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  value  and  impor- 
tance of  this  breed,  brought  to  such  a  high  state  of 
excellence  and  perfection,  with  so  much  care  and 
expense,  it  was  not  kept  up,  but  suffered  to  run 
ocii,  almost  to  disappear. 

About  the  time  that  the  long-horns  were  in  the 
greatest  favor,  commenced  the  improvements  in 
the  short-hom  breed.  Skilful  breeders,  with  C. 
Cotlingsat  their  head,  brought  this  breed  to  a  high 
state  oC  perfection,  as  evinced  by  the  enormous 
prices  obtained  (or  his  stock  in  1810,  viz.;  Comet, 
six  years  old,  one  thousand  guineas ;  Lady,  four- 
teen years  old,  (wo  hundred  and  six  guineas.  Coun- 
(ess,  out  of  Lady,  nine  years  old,  four  hundred 
guineas,  &c.  &c.  The  Durham  Ox,  the  wonder 
of  the  age,  was  sold  in  1801,  for  two  thousand 
pounds  (89,700)  he  was  taken  about  as  a  show. 
At  this  time  the  circulating  medium  was  fffpsr, 
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the  Bank  of  England  euspended  cash  payments 
in  1797  and  did  not  resume  for  many  years  after- 
wards. Compare  relatively,  the  value  of  money, 
when  the  long-horns  were  most  in  favor,  with  its 
▼alue^  when  the  short-horns  were,  and  it  will  show 
that  the  long- horns  were,  neurly,  if  not  equal, 
in  value  to  the  others. 

The  decided  preference  ffiven  to  the  short-horns 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pres^ent  century,  in- 
duced breeders  to  seek  out  that  blood  ;  and  they 
have  continued  up  to  this  time,  with  great  parti- 
cularity, running  back  to  Favorite  (the  sire  of  Co- 
met and  of  the  Durham  ox  Foljambe,)  and  others 
to  the  Siudley  tmllj  the  origin  of  the  race.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  any  breeder  of  note  (except 
C.  Coilings,)  attempted  to  introduce  Ibreii^n  blood 
with  the  short- horns,  which  is  quite  surprising, 
as  he  was  singularly  successlul.  The  grandson  of 
Bolingbroke  was  also  the  grandson  of  a  common 
MvUy  cow — this  grandson  of  Bolingbroke  was  the 
•ire  of  the  splendid  old  cow  Lady,  whose  produce 
brought  more  money,  than  did  the  produce  of  any 
of  his  (liorougb  bred  cows,  at  this  great  public  sale 
in  1810. 

From  the  state  of  facUi  before  (38.  the  mutability  of 
the  various  breeds  is  evident  That  splendid,  no- 
ble  raee,  the  long-horns,  commaoding  the  admi- 
ration of  all  that  ever  saw  them,  reared  with  so 
much  care  and  assiduity  by  Mr.  Bitkewell,  (the 
most  eminent  breeder  of  any  age,)  have  become 
almost  extinct.  In  our  own  country,  that  large 
and  valuable  breed,  the  Patton  stock,  alter  en- 
grossing the  attention  of  breeders  for  twenty-five 
years,  have  entirely  disappeared.  Their  immediate 
successors,  the  importation  of  1817,  that  have  add- 
ed countless  wealth  to  the  state,  and  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  superior  to  any  other  breed,  (as  evi- 
denced by  their  carrying  off  the  premiums  Irom  the 
improved  short-horns  at  several  cattle  shows  at 
Lexington,)  are  (bilovving  in  their  wake — Mr. 
Clay's  celebrated  Herelbrds  (at  one  lime  the  favor- 
ites at  Smithfield)  also  imported  in  1817,  have  van- 
ished, not  even  a  half  blood  to  be  (bund.  There  is 
not  a  full  blooded  long-horn  remaining,  within  my 
knowledge,  descended  from  the  four  animals  im- 
ported of  that  blood  in  1817.  The  breed  now  attract- 
ing attention,  the  short-homed  Durhams,  the  while 
and  roan  cattle,  are  of  great  intjinsic  value—their 
capacity  to  take  oq  fat,  and  being  ript^  at  an  early 
age,  ham  deatr vedly  led  lo  this  preference.  But 
their  popularity  in  England  has  induced  breeders 
to  keep  up  tbe  raoe,  running  too  long  bade  in  the 
$am€  Ung  ^  anuBtnff  to^rher,  that  all  the  young 
ones,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  are  either  sold  or 
kept  for  breedeup,  or  from  eonie  other  cause,  this 
breed  is  more  delicate  in  constitution,  more  impo- 
tency  in  the  males  and  barrenness  in  the  female, 
and  subject  to  early  death,  than  any  breed  that  1 
have  ever  handled.  Their  great  value  cannot  now 
be  questioned,  but  to  secure  it  is  a  point  to  be  well 
consdered;  cn»fsingwiih  remote  blood  I  deem  in- 
dispensable.  If  we  could  bring  to  bear  such  abili- 
ties as  were  po^scpsed  and  practised  by  Mr. 
B^kewell  and  Mr.  C.  Coilings,  it  could  be  easily 
affected.  1  thirik  that  the  climate  of  Kentucky  is 
better  suiied  to  cattle,  than  that  of  England  or  of 
any  other  country  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
of— our  grasses  arul  hay  are  not  so  good,  but  our 
corn  crop,  the  cut^up  corn  and  fodder,  is  so  much 
superior  for  winter  feed  to  any  thing  that  England 
can  produce,  that  the  balance  is  greatly  in  our  favor. 


We  now  possess  the  material;  apply  the  right  sort^ 
of  talent  and  proper  judgment,  and  Kentucky  can, 
in  a  few  years,  produce  a  better  breed  of  cattle  than 
has  everbeen  seen  in  England  or  any  other  country. 
The  cattle  of  Kentucky  are  free  from  disease.  An 
experienced  and  intelligent  feeder  of  the  vicinity 
of  Chillicothe,  informed  me  that  we  would  pay 
five  per  cent,  more  for  Kentucky  bullocks  than 
he  would  for  Ohio  bred  buHocks.  From  expe- 
rience in  the  business,  he  was  of  the  opinion  there 
was  fully  that  difference  on  account  of  the  greater 
mortality  on  the  part  of  ihe  Ohio  cattle.  This 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  states  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.*^ 

To  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  of  a  neighbor- 
hood, or  upon  a  single  farm,  in  the  shortest  time 
with    the  least  cost,  is  the  great  desideratum. 
New  beginners  should  commence  with  such  cows 
as  they  may  chance  to  own,  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  ill- shaped,  coarse  and  old  ones.     A 
prejudice  exists  against  black  cows ;  it  is  best  to 
yield  to  it,  and  part  with  them   also ;  retain  the 
young  and  well-furmed  females;  if  good  and  well 
bred   so  much  the  better.    The  Ml  is  the  im- 
portant instrument  whereby  the  improvement  is 
effected.    Select  a  good  voung  bull,  having  due 
regard  to  the  blood  of  the  cow  he  is  to  go  to ; 
the  more  remote  of  kin  the  tietter.    Let  him  be 
from  one  to  three  years  old  ;  he  can  serve  from 
fifty  to  sixty  cows,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the 
1st  of  September,  the  b^t  time  for  a   bull  to 
be  with  the  cows ;  af\er  getting  two  sets  of  calves, 
sell   the  bull.     If  he  has  been  well  kept,  he  will 
fetch  his  cost  or  mcfe ;  then  produce  a  bull  of 
different  blood  from  the  last,  and  suitable  for  the 
young  slock.    After  breeding  to  this  bull  two  sea- 
sons, sell  him  and   buy  nnoiher,  and  so  on   pro- 
gressively.    Pursuing  this  method,  the  whole  stock 
of  a  country  may  be  speedily  changed   from  an 
inferior  to  a  very  superior  race,  without  any  expense 
or  cost  whatever,  except  the  risk  of  the  life  of  the 
bull,  and  the  interest  on  his  cost;  by  re-investing  the 
money,  it  will  not  be  lost,  unless  the  animal   dies. 
Carry  out  this  system,  and   benefit  must  be  the 
result,  and  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  ability  be- 
stowed on  the  subject.*    A  neighborhood  now  sell- 
ing one  hundred  bullocks  a  year  of  the  common 
breed,  loses  two  thousand  dollars  on  that  number, 
by  not  breeding  to  a  lull  blooded  bull,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion of  m  greater  or  less  number;  a  feeder  will 
pay  ten  dollars  more,  for  a  two  year  old  half-blooded 
steer  than  he  will  be  willing  to  give  lor  n  three  year 
old  of  the  common  breed — a  year's  keep,  risk  of 
life  and  interest  of  money,  it  worth  ten  dollars. 
Ten  dollars  received,  and  ten  dollars  taved,  is 
twenty  dollars. 

A  stock  book,  recording  authentic  pedigrees  of 
horses  and  of  cattle,  is  much  to  he  desired.  Some 
breeders  deeming  such  a  publication  of  great 
importance,  have  taken  preparatory  steps  to  eC- 
ft'ct  that  object — a  mass  of  matter  has  been  col- 

•  The  Jews,  the  decendants  of  Abraham,  have  a 
synagogue  in  Cincinnati,  and  their  priests  superintend 
the  slaughtering  of  the  bullocks.  When  the  animal  is 
opened  the  intestines  must  all  be  perfect,  free  from 
blemuh.  If  any  imperfection  exists,  the  butcher  is 
told  to  kill  another,  until  an  unexceptionable  one  is 
opened ;  then  the  token  is  put  on  and  the  beef  sent  to 
market.  The  butcher  that  sapplies  the  Jews  with 
beef,  informed  me  that  he  had  to  get  cattle  for  the 
Jews  exclusively  from  Kentucky,  on  account  of  thek 
saperior  state  of  health  over  the  Ohio  fed  cattle. 
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lected,  and  arranced  bv  the  Comoiittee  on  CattJe 
for  publication.  But  toe  inertness  or  indifference 
on  the  part  ol'  the  breeders  of  horses,  has  retard- 
ed as  yet  the  publication  of  this  uselul  book.  It 
is  still  hoped  ihat  their  good  sense  will  prompt  ibem 
to  do  what  is  necessary  and  cequieite  to  publish 
a  complete  Kentucky  Stock  Book. 


OV  FLOWER  BEDS. 

From  the  Magazine  of  Horticnltare. 

The  laying  out  of  a  flower  knot,  or  system  of 
beds  in  a  flower  garden,  is  one  of  the  flrst  teats  in 
which  the  young  gardener  undertaken  to  show  ofi* 
his  abilities ;  anil  being  one  which  aflbrds  the 
roost  ample  scope  for  the  play  of  fancy  is  therefore, 
perhaps,  the  one  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to 
manitest  the  display  of  a  bad  taste.  Even  where 
the  design  is  of  the  roost  happy  conception,  and 
the  plotting  beautiful  upon  paper,  the  difficulty 
ofdeflningand  preserving  accurately  the  outline 
of  the  figure,  when  practically  applied,  will  often 
quite  destroy  the  antici|>ated  pleasing  eflect.  Edge- 
boards  of  wood,  so  thin  as  to  be  easily  bent  to  the 
required  form,  are  commonly  the  first  material 
employed.  These  are  soon  warped  out  of  shape, 
or  quickly  rot,  and  impart  a  deleterious  principle 
to  the  soil  in  contact  with  them;  and  a  very 
common  fault  is  to  have  them  too  wide,  so  that 
the  plants  in  the  beds  suffer  from  drought,  while 
the  paths  between  them  resemble  gutters,  more 
than  walks  for  pleasure. 

firicks,  or  tiles  moulded  expressly  for  tbe  pur- 
pose, am  next  resorted  to,  and  if  sunk  so  that  the 
earth  in  the  beds  shall  not  be  more  than  from  one 
to  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  paths,  they 
aerve  pretty  well  for  some  time.  But  so  soon  as 
I  hey  begin  to  crumble  from  the  influence  of  frost, 
or  are  covered  with  green  mould  or  moss,  as  they 
soon  will  t>e  in  moist  or  shady  exposures,  they 
become  offensive  to  the  eye,  though  not,  like  the 
first,  injurious  to  the  soil.  A  living  margin,  there- 
fore, becomes  the  next  and  last  expedient ;  and 
indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  last  steps 
in  the  march  of  horticultural  refinement.  To 
adapt  such  a  line  of  vegetation  to  the  size  and 
form  of  the  bed,  and  make  it  harmonize  in  every 
point  of  reference  with  the  group  of  plants  within, 
requires  a  cultivated  delicacy  of  perception,  a 
sound  jndgment  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
the  principles  of  natural  and  gardenesque  beauty, 
m  well  as  of  the  characters  of  the  plants  or 
materials  which  are  necessary,  with  a  due  ar- 
rangement, to  produce  it. 

Itisprolmbly  as  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  roost 
•oitable  plant  for  the  edging  of  a  flower  bed,  as  it 
is  to  determine  the  best  shrub  for  a  hedge  around 
fields.  ITor  the  borders  of  main  avenues,  or  broad 
walks  in  grounds  of  considerable  extent,  box,  as 
recommended.  Vol.  V.,  p.  350,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best ;  but  for  small  parterres,  or  the  flower  beds  in 
a  front  door  yard,  it  seems  much  less  suitable. 
They  can  commonly  be  taken  in  at  one  glance  of 
the  eye,  and  notwitfistandinff  alt  that  has  t>een 
■aid  of  the  artificial  or  geometric  style,  it  is  the 
proper  one  for  such  places ;  for  symmetry,  or  a 
perfect  balance  of  corresponding  parts,  greatly 
strengtheos  the  impression  of  such  a  scene,  taken 
as  a  whole,  or  single  mass  of  objects.  The  beds, 
therefore,  will  pot  only  be  small,  but  when  there 


is  the  proper  variety  in  the  form  of  them,  some, 
at  least,  must  have  quite  acute  angles.  Box,  if 
thrifty,  (and,  sickly,  it  would  be  an  eyesore  any 
where,)  soon  takes  up  too  much  space  in  breadth ; 
it  becomes  a  harbor  for  slugs  and  other  noxious 
vermin  ;  and  its  numerous,  greedy,  fibrous  roots 
so  exhaust  the  soil,  that  no  bulbous  or  other^/Joio- 
f^ng  plants,  which  are  the  prima.''y  objects  in 
such  situations,  can  flourish  within  a  considera- 
ble distance.  To  be  kept  in  the  proper,  dimen- 
sions, both  as  to  height  and  breadth,  it  requires 
frequent  clipping,  and  for  some  time  aAer  that 
operation  it  presents  a  raw,  stiff  and  unpleasant 
aspect ;  though,  to  be  sure,  alier  the  new  growth 
has  concealed  the  cut  extremities,  it  will  present  a 
most  charming  line  of  verdure.  Box  is,  moreover, 
apt  lobe  winter  killed  at  the  north,  and  summer 
kdled  at  the  south ;  and  it  will  also  not  unfrequent- 
ly  die  00"  in  some  places  without  any  obvious 
cause,  leaving  unsightly  gaps,  which  it  is  im- 
possible, or  requires  a  long  time,  perieclly  to  fill. 

Dwarf  iris,  hyssop,  some  species  of  phlox,  stone 
crop,  and  even  a  few  kinds  of  grass,  are,  for  a 
time,  exceedingly  pretty ;  but  they  soon  spread 
too  much  laterally,  while,  from  pressure  or  old  age, 
or  exhaustion  of  tibe  soil,  they  die  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  line.  Certain  sorts  of  bulbous  roots 
such  as  the  crocus,  jonquil,  and  other  Narcissi| 
hyacinths  and  the  like,  with  their  briUant  flowers 
and  lively  foliage,  leave  nothing  further  to  be  de- 
sired, while  they  last ;  which  is  but  for  a  brief 
space  in  the  spring,  and  we  can  only  supply  their 
place  by  a  row  of  some  annual,  such  as  Chinese 
pinks,  sweet  alyssum,  candytuft,  &c.,  which,  in 
their  turn,  must  give  way  to  China  asters.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  perhaps  no  single  plant  whatever 
can  fulfil  all  the  requisite  conditions,  viz.,  a  narrow 
and  low  line  of  perpetual  green,  diversified  with 
flowers,  to  delight  us  with  the  contrast  of  their 
colors  or  the  deliciousness  of  their  perfume.  A 
new  charm  would  be  added,  if  we  could  procure  a 
successive  variety  of  these;  for  what  is  likely  to 
meet  the  eye  several  times  every  day,  for  months 
together,  will  soon  lose  its  efl'ects  li-om  monotony. 
We  must,  therelbre,  have  recourse  to  a  combina- 
tion of  several  kinds,  which  will  vegetate  and 
flower  in  succession,  without  interfering  with  each 
other,  upon  the  same  ground. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  commenced  the  trial  of  a 
plan,  which  has  succeeded  so  well  thus  far,  that 
I  now  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  others, 
es|iecially  to  ihose  of  the  middle  and  southern 
stc^tes ;  while  an  analogoij«  course  with  more  hardy 
plants  may  succeed  better  at  the  north,  though  I 
think,  with  the  protection  of  a  bed  of  leaves,  the 
same  would  withstand  the  winter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  1  planted  in  the  same  line,  and  so  close 
as  almost  to  touch  each  other,  one  bulb  of  each 
repeatedly,  three  kinds  of  Amaryllidac®,  of 
nearly  the  same  habit,  and  which  multiply  by 
offsets  so  fast,  that  they  can  be  easily  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity,  viz.,  Zephranthes  AlamaFco, 
Z.  rosea,  and  Sternbergia  Imea.  EaHy  the  next 
sprins;  my  row  of  ntamasco  flowers,  of  the  inost 
brilliant  white  changing  to  pink,  was  the  admira- 
tion of  every  passer-by.  They  continued  to  push 
forth  for  several  weeks,  and,  for  a  considerable  time 
afler,  their  leaves  formed  as  fine  a  margin  of  green 
as  one  could  wish  to  sec.  These  leaves  had 
scarcely  begun  to  die  aivay,  when  the  flowers  of 
the  rosea  began  to  appear,  and  kept  flowenng 
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nearly  all  summer.  The  leaves  lasted  till  late  in 
the  fall,  when  the  crocus-like  golden  flowers  ofthe 
Stembergia  took  their  place,  and  had  a  double 
cheerful  efiect  (rom  all  the  adjacent  vegetation  hav- 
iog  fallen  into  ''the  sere  and  yellow  leaf**'  These 
flowers,  it  is  true,  were  more  transient  than  the 
others,  continuing  perhaps  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
but  they  were  immediately  followed  by  their 
peculiarly  rich  green  leaves,  which  preserved  the 
border  fresh  and  perfect,  till  the  atamasco  appeared 
again.  The  second  year  the  edging  was  very 
much  more  beautiful,  from  the  flowering  bulbs 
having  increased  three  fold.  How  long  ibey  can 
be  permitted  to  remain  without  being  dug  up  and 
reset,  I  know  not  yet,  probably  from  three  to  five 
or  six  years ;  but  if  it  were  required  to  be  done 
every  year,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble. 
At  any  rale,  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  combined  grand  desiderata  in  an  edging 
for  flower  beds,  viz.,  humble  growth,  perpetual 

Steenihf^  and  variety  In  the  color  of  a  succession  of 
owers.    I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  say  much 
about  their  perfume.  M.  A.  W. 

Muns,  Oa.,  Dec.  1899. 


SOWIlfO  [KENTUCKY]  BLUB  GRASS. 

From  the  Africultarist. 

The  time  for  sowing  this  excellent  grass,  is  from 
the  first  of  February  to  the  last  of  March;  though 
some  farmers  sow  in  autuinn,  but  generally  it 
does  not  do  so  well  as  soon  in  the  spring.  Almost  any 
soil  in  Tennessee  would  produce  grass,  if  well  man- 
aged but  the  rich  limestone  regions  are  more  fa- 
vorable to  its  growth.  Clover  will  grow  pretty 
well  on  clavey  and  sandy  soils,  but  lor  blue  grass, 
they  should  receive  several  coats  of  manure  first. 
It  is  a  subject  of  controversy  with  farmers,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  best  to  sow  on  old  fields 
which  are  free  from  timber,  or  in  fresh  woodland 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  shade.  In  Kentucky, 
graziers  are  adopting  the  plan  of  sowing  on  their 
old  fields  in  preference  to  woodland,  and  find  that 
they  afford  rich  pastures,  furnish  a  greater  yield 
of  seed,  cattle  are  more  fond  of  the  grass,  and  the 
butchers  pronounce  the  beef  far  better  than  when 
bullocks  are  fattened  on  grass  grown  in  the  shade. 

So  far  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
information  in  this  state,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  most  of  our  old  fields,  which 
are  not  too  much  exhausted,  are  better  for  grass 
than  timber  land.  Though  as  most  farmers  wish 
to  save  their  timber,  thf y  would  do  well  to  keep 
much  of  their  woodland  in  grass,  as  it  will  be  to- 
lerably good  and  not  at  all  deteriorate  the  soil. 

Land  t>efore  sowing  should  be  freed  firom  leaves 
and  trash,  so  that  the  seed  may  immediately 
come  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  thereby  be 
sure  to  vegetate  and  get  stroug  and  deep  roots 
before  the  heat  of  summer. 

Ploughing  is  unnecessary  and  injurious  in  sow- 
ing blue  grass,  as  it  renders  the  ground  too  loose 
to  msure  a  stand — a  firm  and  motlerately  hard  sur- 
face is  to  be  perferred.  One  bushel  is  commonly 
the  quantity  of  seed  nllowe.1  to  the  acre ;  but 
some  experienced  farmers  recommended  more, 
others  less.  To  obtain  nffood  set^  it  is  recommcnd- 

•  I  use  this  very  convenient  word  on  the  authority 
of  Horace  Wa]poIe*s  Letters,  where  it  occurs  more 
than  once. 


ed  to  turn  in  all  the  stock  of  the  farm  so  soon 
as  the  seed  is  sown,  to  tramp  it  well  into  the  earth. 
To  efiect  this  object,  it  would  be  well  to  scatter 
shell  corn  over  the  field  that  the  stock  may  pass 
over  all  the  surface  to  do  their  work.  In  England 
and  the  eastern  states  the  around  is  harrowed 
and  rolled  af^er  sowing,  which  is  quite  a  success- 
fill  mode.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  wouM 
answer  admirably  in  this  country,  and  we  expect 
to  try  it  soon. 

Blue  grass  cannot  be  pastured  with  safety  the 
first  season ;  or  even  the  second,  till  it  goes  to  seed, 
when  light  stock  may  go  upon  it ;  but  care  should 
be  taken,  that  it  is  not  eaten  down  too  close. 
Close  grazing  has  been  the  destruction  of  many 
an  excellent  pasture.  Some  thirty  years  ago, 
several  gentlemen  left  the  richest  portions  of  Ken- 
tucky, because  they  said  "  it  was  not  a  grazing 
country;  but  the  secret  was,  they  overstocked 
their  farms,  and  fed  their  grass  so  close  that  the 
sun  had  too  great  action  on  the  roots,  and  by  that 
injudicious  means  destroyed  it ;  as  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  one  of  the  best  grass 
growing  regions  ofthe  world.  Many  have  doubt- 
ed whether  or  not  Tennessee  will  produce  blue 
grass ;  but  from  our  own  observations  on  the  grass 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  all  the  northern  stales, 
we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  we  have  seen  as 
luxuriant  growths  and  fine  sets  of  grass  in  Ten- 
nessee as  in  liny  part  of  the  United  States.  True, 
it  has  been  in  small  lots  and  patches ;  but  it  shows 
what  can  be  done  bv  proper  management. 

In  some  respects  Blue  grass  pastures  will  be  bet- 
ter here  than  farther  north.  They  can  be  pas- 
tured later  in  autumn,  more  in  the  winter,  and 
earlier  in  the  spring ;  though  not  so  much  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  If  farmers  would  suffer  their 
stock  to  run  oTi  their  grass  lands  but  little  in  the 
summer,  that  there  might  be  a  rich  foliage  to  pro- 
tect the  roots,  it  would  be  decidedly  to  their  ad- 
vantage. We  may  be  asked  by  an  objector,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  cattle  in  the  hot  dry  season, 
if  they  are  to  be  shut  out  of  the  blue  grass  lots  i 
We  answer,  that  during  that  time,  wheat,  rye,  and 
oat  fields  will  amply  supply  the  deficiency.  All  we 
lack  is  a  little  more  patience  and  scientific  improve- 
ment, to  have  pastures  as  rich  as  could  be  desired. 


From  the  (London)  Libraiy  of  UeefVil  Knowlodfe. 

A  6LOUCE8TEBSHIRK  HILL  FAKM.  COMMUHI- 
CATED  BY  MR.  JOUIT  MORTON,  CHB8TER- 
HILL. 

Continaed  from  page  ISO. 

Motatum  (f  crops. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  arable  land  of  this  farm 
is  cultivated  according  to  tlte  system  generally 
adopted  by  the  best  farmers  oh  the  range  oi'  the 
Cotswold  hills: — The  first  year,  turnips;  the 
second  year,  liarley,  or  oats,  if  the  land  is  not  so 
ivell  calculated  for  barley ;  the  third  year,  clover, 
which  is  mown  for  hay,  and  is  a  mixture  of  red 
and  white  clover,  trefoil,  and  rye-grass ;  the  fourth 
year  clover,  pastured  with  shee^p,  till  July,  when 
it  is  ploughed  lor  wheat ;  the  fillh  year,  wheat ; 
the  sixth  year  barley  or  oats,  if  the  land  is  better 
adapted  for  them  ;  afier  this  last  crop,  some  ofthe 
best  and  cleanest  of  the  land,  being  sown  for  wioter 
vetches;  is  fed  off  in  the  spring  with  «heep,  tttid 
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then  lowii  for  the  last  of  the  crop  of  turoipfi — all 
the  remainder  (brming  the  principal  turnip  crop ; 
and  thus  the  course  Mgins  again. 

The  last  crop  of  this  course,  it  may  be  suppoeed, 
ought  not  to  have  been  taken  ;  but  having  had 
clover  Jbr  two  succeasive  years  before  the  crop  of 
ivheat,  the  farmer  not  only  thinks  himself  entitled 
toacropofcornaderthe  whoati  but  believes  he 
gets  better  crops  by  this  rotation,  upon  such  poor 
tnin  land,  than  he  could  get  by  having  the  crop  of 
wheat  afier  the  first  yearns  clover,  or  oy  putting  a 
green  crop,  ofany  description,  between  the  wheat 
and  the  oats  or  barley.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
crop  of  wheat  is  taken  aller  one  year's  clover ;  and 
if  the  land  is  firm  enough  for  wheat,  it  succeeds 
very  well ;  indeed,  we  have  seen  it  succeed  much 
better  thaa  after  the  second  year's  clover,  upon 
land  ^iven  to  land-grass. 

This  plan  is  not  generally  adopted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  when  it  is  adopted,  it  is  on  land  of 
better  quality  than  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  of 
Beverston ;  but  even  when  wheat  is  sown  aAer 
one  crop  of  clover,  the  farmer  never  fails  to  take 
a  crop  of  barley  or  oats  after  the  wheat ; — a  mode 
which  would  not  be  an  improvement  in  a  general 
tyttem. 

Some  of  the  poorest  land  in  the  farm  of  Bever- 
ston is  allowed  to  lie  three  years  in  pasture  before 
it  is  broken  up  for  wheat.  On  the  forty  arable 
aeres  of  the  third  and  best  sort  of  land  in  this  farm 
anotlier  rotation  is  adopted: — The  first  year,  wheat; 
the  second,  beans;  the  third,  barley;  the  fourth 
Swedish  turnips;  and  the  fiflh,  potatoes^  The 
Swedish  turnips,  of  the  fourth  year,  are  used  the 
last  in  the  season ;  and  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  land  is  too  hard  and  dry  to  be  ploughed 
up,  and  reduced  in  time  for  barley,  potatoes,  being 
an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat,  have  been  in- 
troduced as  the  fillh  crop  in  the  course. 

A  eeventh  part  of  the  arable  land  of  the  farm  is 
always  in  saintfoin,  which,  when  it  is  worn  out,  is 
broken  up,  and  an  equal  quantity  laid  down  in  its 
■lead. 

1.  Jhumips, — We  will  begin  with  turnips,  as 
being  the  foundation  of  all  good  farming  on  the 
CotBwold  hills.  If  we  succeed  in  getting  a  good 
crop  of  them,  we  may  calculate  on  all  the  other 
crops  of  the  course  heing  good  also.  Nothing 
puts  land  in  better  order  than  a  large  crop  of  tur- 
nipe;  and  on  this  crop  depend  entirely  our  pros- 
peeis  of  future  profit.  We  are,  therefore,  very 
anxious  to  prepare  for  this  crop,  get  all  the  dung 
for  it  we  can,  and  spare  no  expense  in  cleansing, 
hoeinjg,  and  doing  tt  wilL 

With  this  root  we  can  now  cultivate  with  ad- 
vantage those  thin,  light  dry  soils,  which,  before 
its  introdaction,  lay  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  food 
which  it  produces  lor  sheep  enables  the  farmer  to 
keep  a  much  greater  number  of  them  ;  and  the 
additional  quantity  of  manure  which  is  thus  pro- 
duced on  a  farm,  where  such  an  article  cannot  be 
purchased,  is  incalculable.  The  sheep  are  now 
kept  OQ  turnips  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  they  are  in 
the  summer ;  and  are  ftittened  through  that  period 
of  the  yuar  in  which  it  used  to  be  difficult  to  keep 
them  alive. 

The  additional  quantity  of  stock  which  the  tur- 
aip  qratem  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  is  great. 
It  to  of  the  greatest  value^  therefore,  in  every 
course  of  husrandry,  producing  abundance  of  food 


for  beasts,  in  the  course  of  the  production  of  abun- 
dance of  food  for  man ;  and  the  soil  being  turned, 
by  means  of  it,  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  best 
adapted. 

The  whole  of  the  arable  land  on  the  farm  of 
Beverston  is  sown  to  turnips  once  in  the  course  or 
rotation ;  about  one-third  of  the  whole  crop  con- 
sists of  Swedish  turnips,  (the  best  of  the  land 
being  selected  for  them,)  the  remainder  of  the 
white  Norfolk  and  the  red-tops. 

Preparation  for  turnips, — The  land  intended 
for  turnips  gets  the  first  furrow,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
accomplished,  aAer  the  harvest  is  over.  The  first 
furrow  is  always  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  plough 
can  go  on  this  sort  of' land;  and,  it  must  be  re- 
tnembered,  the  soil  on  this  formation  is  very  shal- 
low :  for,  in  very  few  instances,  and  these  of  very 
limited  extent,  is  it  six  inches  deep,  the  generality 
of  it  being  not  more  than  four  inches  ;  so  that  if  ft 
can  be  ploughed  four  inches,  it  is  thought  a  good 
depth.  Before  the  first  ploughing  is  given,  all 
the  spots  on  which  there  is  any  land-grass  or  black 
couch,  are  first  breast-ploughed.  The  reason  for 
breast  ploughing  these  is,  that  the  roots  of  the 
black  couch  not  going  deep  into  the  ground,  but 
spreading  over  the  surface  and  ■  striking  at  every 
joint  of  the  plant,  the  portion  shaved  off  by  the 
breast-plough  containing  both  root  and  branch 
of  the  weed,  is  much  more  easily  dragged  out 
afler  the  second  ploughing,  and  snaken  out  the 
firet  fine  weather  thereafter  in  spring. 

The  second  ploughing  is  given  to  the  land  In- 
tended for  turnips  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
weather  will  allow,  and  across  the  rid^s,  as  deep 
as  the  first.  In  January  or  February,  it  is  generally 
completed ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough 
it  is  gone  over  (^  twice  in  a  place'  where  the  land 
is  foul)  with  the  drag- harrows,  and  aflerwarde 
with  the  common  harrows,  to  shake  out  the  black 
couch,  which  is  raked  up  and  burned.  The  land 
is  thus  made  as  fine  as  is  necessary  for  the  crop ; 
and  all  these  operations  are  completed  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible.  If  the  land  requires  an- 
other ploughing  before  the  seed-furrow,  no  time  is 
to  be  lost  in  accomplishing  it.  It  is  given  for 
Swedish  turnips  in  April,  and  in  May  for  the 
common,  that  the  land  may  lie  some  time  before 
it  gets  the  seed-furrow.  The  greater  part  of  the 
common,  and  the  whole  of  the  Swedes,  are 
drilled. 

The  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
Swedish  turnips.  In  this  climate  they  run  to 
seed  if  sown  sooner;  and,  if  sown  later  than  the 
end  of  this  month,  they  do  not  do  so  well.  The 
operation  la  performed  in  the  following  manner: — 
Some  of  the  teams  are  employed  in  forming  one- 
bout  ridges,  others  are  hauling  dung  and  depositing 
it  in  the  hollows  between  these  one-bout  ridges, 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cart-loads  per  acre.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  spread  the  dung  regulariy 
over  all  the  hollows  between  the  ridges,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  continued  line  of  it  fh)m  one  end 
of  the  ridge  to  the  other.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, some  of  the  other  teams  follow,  split  the 
ridges  with  a  double- mould -board  plough,  and 
cover  the  dung  by  turning  them  over.  Then 
follows  the  drilnng  in  of  the  seed,  which  is  per- 
formed thus : — A  Tight  roller,  which  is  made  to  roll 
two  of  these  ridges  at  once,  tlie  first  time  it  goes 
along  the  field,  takes  but  one  ridge  with  one  of  its 
ends ;  and,  in  returning,  while  it  rolls  this  a  second 
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lime  with  the  same  end,  rollt  a  second  ridge  the 
tirst  lime  with  the  other ;  which,  again,  in  return- 
ing, it  rolls  a  second  time,  along  with  a  third  ridge 
the  first  time.  In  this  manner  it  goes  over  all  the 
Ijrrouod  twice,  the  sowing-machine,  between  the 
first  and  second  rollings,  depositing  the  seed  in  the 
middle  of  the  ridges,  in  a  continued  line,  directly 
above  the  line  of  dung,  and  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  seed  per  acre.  This  ma- 
chine is  guided  by  a  man,  and  being  attached  to 
the  roller,  the  same  horse  draws  both ;  the  ma- 
chine is  of  Mr.  Hay  ward's  construction. 

The  time  of  sowing  the  common  turnips  is  in 
June,  and  a  great  part  of  these  is  also  drilled  :  but 
what  is  sown  broad-cast  is  dunged  before  it  gets 
the  last  ploughing,  care  being  taken  to  have  it 
spread  equally  over  all  the  ground.  The  seed  is 
sown  with  a  machine,  which  a  man  wheels  before 
him,  and  which  sows  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  and 
a  half  per  acre  and  seven  or  eight  acres  a-day. 

Hoeing. — The  hoeing  begins  as  soon  as  the 
rough  leaf  makes  its  appearance,  on  those  that 
are  sown  broad -cast ;  but  those  that  are  drilled 
sometimes  get  the  first  hoeing  before  this  period, 
particularly  if  the  land  is  subject  to  annual  weeds. 
Twenty  men  and  boys  are  generally  employed  in 
this  work.  The  turnips  always  get  two  hoeings, 
which  cost  fourteen  shillings  per  acre,  besides  two 
quarts  of  beer  per  acre,  lor  each  hoeinff.  This 
work  requires  to  be  well  performed,  as  on  it  depend 
in  a  ffreat  measure  the  bulk  and  value  of  the  crop. 
The  loosening  of  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants  with  the  hoe  tends  much  to  their  growth. 

Many  farmers  in  this  district  put  their  lambs 
amongst  the  turnips  in  August  and  September,  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  that  spring  up  amongst 
them,  particularly  the  charlock.  This  does  no 
good ;  and  the  presence  of  weeds  is  an  evidence 
of  the  slovenly  way  in  which  the  land  has  been 
prepared  for  the  turnips,  and  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  hoeing  operation  has  been 
performed.  7%is  mode  of  weeding  turnips  by 
lambs  is  never  resorted  to  upon  this  farm.  The 
hoeing,  as  it  is  here  performed,  answers  the  pur- 
poses of  thinning  the  turnips  to  the  proper  distances, 
of  cutting  up  all  the  weeds,  and  of  loosening  the 
soil  around  the  roots  of  the  young  plants,  which 
both  hastens  and  enlarges  their  growth. 

The  turnips,  in  general,  are  much  larger,  and 
the  weight  per  acre  much  greater,  when  they  are 
drilled^  than  when  they  are  sown  broad-cast ;  and 
the  chief  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  when  they  are 
drilled,  the  seed  being  deposited  directly  above  the 
dung,  the  roots  oT  the  plants  get  in  contact  with 
the  whole  of  it ;  whereas,  it  is  merely  by  chance  if 
the  seed  is  deposited  upon  it,  when  sown  broad- 
cast. 

The  Swedish  turnips  require  a  belter  soil  than 

the  common ;  but  the  advantages  of  them  are 

very  great.    Neither  cattle  nor  sheep  require  so 

much  hay  by  one-half;  when  feeding  on  them,  as 

they  require  when  feeding  on  the  common  turnips. 

And,  besides  this,  they  keep  much  belter  in  the 

spring,  which  is  of  immense  consequence, — the 

common  turnips  not  keeping  longer  than  March. 

In  consuming  the  common  turnips  with  sheep,  one 

ton  of  hay  per  acre  is  generally  given :  only  half 

this  quantity  is  required  by  the  sheep,  when  they 

have  Swedish.  The  value  of  these,  therefore,  over 

other  turnips,  of  the  same  weight  ofcrop,  is  at  least 

equal  to  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  But  the  sheep 


also  thrive  much  better  upon  them  ^  and  this  is  aii 
additional  value  that  cannot  be  estimated. 

All  the  turnip  crop  is  fed  ofi'on  the  ground  ;  and, 
in  folding,  the  plan  adopted  on  this  farm  is  to  have 
three  or  four  lots  of  sheep  in  the  same  field  at  once, 
but  so  as  to  allow  each  lot  to  run  over  the  ground 
which  it  has  cleared.  It  is  found  that,  when  sheep 
have  a  ^od  quantity  of  ground  to  run  back  upoo, 
they  thnve  better  than  when  they  are  cooped  up 
on  a  small  space,  fiy  this  plan,  also,  the  dun^ 
may  be  distributed  over  those  parts  of'  the  field  in 
which  it  is  most  wanted,  by  putting  each  of  the 
lots  of  sheep  on  the  poorest  part  of  the  field  fi  rsti 
and  makingthem  eat  the  turnips  on  the  richest 
part  last.  The  labor  of  a  team  that  is  required 
in  cultivating  this  crop,  may  be  staled  equal  to  six 
and  a  half  days,  per  acre,  on  what  is  sown  broad- 
cast, and  seven  and  three-quarters  per  acre  on  what 
is  drilled. 

A  portion  of  the  Swedish  turnips  is  lefl  for  the 
sheep,  till  late  in  the  spring.  The  land  upon 
which  they  grow  is  much  impoverished  by  the 
fresh  growth  of  the  plants  in  the  spring.  A  pecu- 
liar course  of  cropping  is,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  adopted  on  this  land,  which  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  best  of  the  farm, — it  is  planted  with  po- 
tatoes instead  of  barley. 

II.  Barley. — In  preparing  the  land  for  the  bar- 
ley that  is  sownafler  turnips,  it  is  either  ploughed, 
or  sometimes  only  half-ploughed,  (r^ftered^  as  it 
is  called  here,)  as  fast  as  the  ground  is  cleared, 
and,  generalljr,  across  the  field  :  the  harrows  are 
drawn  over  it,  if  it  has  been  raftered  or  half- 
ploughed,  to  level  the  land  a  little,  before  it  re- 
ceives the  seed-furrow.  The  first  furrow  is  as 
shallow  as  it  can  be  ploughed— just  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  manure  that  has  been  dropped  by  the 
sheep ;  the  second  furrow  is  a  little  deeper.  The 
land  having  been  previously  cleaned  and  well  pul- 
verized for  the  turnip  crop,  nothing  morels  wanted 
now  than  to  get  a  good  s^^-bed  lor  the  bariey 
and  the  seeds  that  are  to  be  sown  with  it. 

The  labor  that  is  required  to  prepare  the  land 
for  this  crop  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather 
during  the  lime  the  sheep  were  consuming  the 
previous  crop.  If  the  weather  was  dry,  the  land 
will  be  lefl  in  a  roost  excellent,  friable  state  ;  and 
with  one  ploughing,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  In  a  better 
conditk)n  for  receiving  the  seed,  than  with  three 
ploughings,  if  the  crop  was  eaten  ofi'  by  sheep  in 
wet  weather;  for,  by  their  tramplinff  In  wet 
weather,  the  surface  of  the  land  is  lefl  Tike  clay 
well  tempered  for  making  bricks  ;  and,  unless  the 
land,  in  this  state  gets  frost  after  the  first  plough- 
ing, it  will,  in  the  second  ploughing,  be  turned  up 
inliard  lumps,  which  cannot  be  reduced  but  with 
considerable  labor.  A  heavy  roller  is  used  for  this 
purpose;  but  no  labor  can  reduce  land,  in  this 
state,  so  well  as  a  good,  hard  frost  would  in  one 
night.  The  eariier  that  land,  which  has  been 
trampled  by  sheep  in  wet  weather,  is  ploughed, 
the  greater  is  the  chance  of  getting  frost  to  assist 
in  r^ucing  It  to  a  proper  state  of  pulverization,  a 

greater  dee^ree  of  which  is  required  for  the  seed- 
ed of  barley  than  for  that  of  any  other  grain  that 
the  fermer  cultivates. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  is  four  bushels  and  a 
half  per  acre;  it  is  always  sown  broad-cast,  and 
is  never  drilled  on  this  farm,  nor  in  the  district. 

Amongst  the  barley  the  grass  seeds  are  sown 
with  a  machine;  which  a  man  wh^ls  before  him ; 
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end  the  plan  adopted  on  this  farro,  and  which  it 
thought  to  succeed  the  best,  is  as  follows : — The 
rye-grass,  the  rrefbil  artd  the  white  clover  seeds 
are,  with  the  barley,  dragged  in  with  the  drag- 
harrows,  with  four  horses,  which  20  over  about 
seven  acres  a  day.  Af\er  this  the  land  is  harrow- 
ed across  with  three  horses  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
acres  a  day.  The  red  clover  is  sown  with  the 
machine,  just  when  the  barley  comes  above  the 
ground,  and  is  rolled  in  with  a  roller,  ten  feet  long 
drawn  by  two  or  three  horses,  which  do  about 
twelve  aVres  a  day.  The  reason  for  this  part  of 
the  plnn  is,  that  the  red  clover  frequently  grows  so 
fast,  as  to  overtop  the  barley  altosrether.  By  this 
plan  the  barley  g^ts  the  start  of  the  clover,  which 
is  therebv  kept  in  its  proper  place. 

The  quantity  of  grass- seeds  required  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  poil ;  but  the  average 
on  this  farm  is — two  bushels  of  rye  grass ;  six 
pounds  of  trefoil ;  four  pounds  of  white,  and  eight 
pounds  of  red  clover;  the  proportions  varying  ac- 
conling  to  circumstances. 

The  produce  is  about  three-quarters  and  a  half 
of  barley  per  acre.  The  expense  of  mowing  is 
eighteen  pence  per  acre,  and  one  gallon  of  beer ; 
theexpenseof  thrashing,  which  is  done  with  the 
flail,  is  two  shillings  per  quarter,  including  the 
winnowing.  About  half  of  the  straw  is  eaten  by 
cows  and  oxen ;  the  other  half  is  trampled  into 
manure. 

111.  Clover  after  barley, — The  grass  seed  sown 
amongst  the  barley  consists  of  rye-grass,  trefoil, 
and  white  and  red  clover  seeds.  The  soil  of  this 
farm  is  not  well  adapted  to  red  clover,  which  ofien 
fails ;  and,  although  upon  some  of  the  land  the 
plants  come  up  and  seem  to  thrive,  yet  the  crop 
IS  always  very  light,  the  rye-grass  forming  the 
principal  pari,  if  not  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

The  whole  of  this  crop  is  mown  and  made  into 
hny.  The  mowing  commences  as  soon  as  the 
saint fbin  hay  is  cut  down,  and  just  when  the 
blopsoms  of  the  rye-grass  and  red  clover  appear. 
This  is  about  the  first  or  second  week  of  June — 
never  later. 

Hay  of  the  above  composition  of  grasses  JV]r. 
Hayward  thinks  the  best  of  all  hay,  if  it  is  cut 
early,  when  the  natural  sap  is  flowing;  for  a 
process  of  deterioration  commences  and  goes  on 
from  the  time  the  rye-grass  begins  to  come  into 
blossom  till  the  seed'  is  perfected,  the  plants  be- 
coming hard  and  the  natural  sap  being  dried  up, 
in  which  state  it  is  of  little  or  no  value  as  hay, 
and  little  better  than  wheat  straw.  When  rye- 
grass and  clover  are  allowed  to  perfect  iheir  seed, 
they  are  thrown  into  the  cribs  of  the  store-etock, 
or  cut  up  with  other  hay  as  chatf  fur  the  vvorkuig 
catile. 

The  whole  of  the  clover  and  rye-grass  on  this 
farm  is  cut  down,  whatever  is  the  stale  of  the 
weather,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready ;  for  it  takes  more 
injury  by  standing  than  by  being  cut  down  in  a 
wet  state.  A  man  generally  mows  an  acre  and  a 
half  adav.  There  are  generally  twenty  mowers 
employed  upon  this  farm  ;  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
haymakers,  the  latter  consisting  of  men,  women, 
and  stout  boys.  The  mowing  costs  sixteen  pence 
an  acre,  and  a  gallon  of  beer  a  dav  to  the  mower. 

After  the  grass  has  been  cut  down  about  two 

days  in  drying  weather,  and  has  become  withered 

or  dried  on  the  top  of  the  swath,  it  is  turned  over 

with  a  rake,  in  doing  which  care  is  taken  to  keep 
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it  together  as  mach  as  possible.  It  sometinieir 
requires  to  be  turned  a  second  time;  but  only  when 
the  weather  is  unfavorable.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough,  it  is  put  into  cocks  with  the  barley  or 
three-pronged  forks,  and  raked  between  the  cocks 
with  the  long  or  ell-rakes.  These  rakes,  which 
are  more  than  double  the  length  of  the  common 
rakes,  are  used  in  perference  to  the  latter,  because 
more  work  can  be  done  with  them.  The  wagons, 
following  af\er  those  that  are  cocking,  clear  the 
field  as  they  proceed.  The  strength  of  team  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  single  field  soon 
carries  the  whole  of  the  hay  to  tne  rick.  The 
ricks  are  built  on  or  near  the  place  where  the  hay 
is  intended  to  be  consumed  ;  and  in  the  field  sown 
to  tumi()s,  a  rick,  equal  to  a  ton  per  acre,  is  gene- 
rallv  placed. 

The  whole  of  this  crop  is  consumed  by  sheep 
and  horses.  Great  crops  of  clover  and  rye-grass 
hay  are  not  to  be  expected  upon  land  of  the  quality 
of  this  farm.  A  too  per  acre  is  reckoned  a  great 
crop. 

7%s  second  year*s  crop  of  clover  and  rye-grass  is 
fed  off  with  sheep.  Every  means  is  used  to  pre- 
vent the  rye-grass  from  coming  to  seed ;  for  if  seed 
is  produced,  it  will  grow  amongst  the  wheat,  the 
following  year,  injure  it  very  much,  and  shorten' 
the  crop.  The  couples  (a  ewe  and  lamb)  are 
put  upon  this  crop  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  af\er 
the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  whole  of  the  ewes. 
They  are  kept  so  very  thick  upon  it  as  to  crop  it  to 
the  very  ground ;  for  the  harder  the  ewes  are  kept 
when  their  lambs  have  been  newly  taken  from 
them,  the  sooner  the  milk  goes  ti^bm  them.  This 
crop  keeps  two  couples  per  acre  for  about  six' 
weeks ;  and  four  ewes,  afler  this,  till  it  is  ploughed 
up  for  wh^at. 

IV.  FFAeaf.— The  wheat  crop,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  generally  taken  afler  the  se- 
cond yearns  crop  of  grass,  which  has  been  pas- 
tured by  sheep,  and  eaten  by  them  so  close  to  the 
ground,  that  none  of  the  rye-grass  may  come  to 
seed.  The  preparation  of  the  land  for  wheat 
begins  immediately  after  the  turnips  are  sown. 
This  is  about  the  first  of  July.  The  land  which 
requires  it,  is  first  raftered  or  half-ploughed,  that  it 
may  lie  in  this  state  for  some  time  to  let  the  turf 
rot.  It  is  then  harrowed  and  gets  the  seed-furrow 
in  August,  fiut  all  the  land,  that  requires  only 
one  ploughing,  receives  the  seed-farrow  before 
that  which  has  been  raftered;  for  when  it  gets 
only  one  furrow,  it  requires  to  lie  longer  before  it  is 
sown. 

The  sowing  begins,  wiihout  any  other  prepara- 
tion, as  early  in  Septeml»er  as  the  season  will  allow, 
I  that  is  to  say,  an  soon  as  the  land  is  wet  enough 
I  for  it.  The  heavy  drags,  with  six  oxen  or  four 
I  horses,  go  over  the  land  **twlri5  in  a  place,"  in  the 
same  directions  in  which  it  was  ploughed,  taking 
care  that^he  crowns  of  the  ridges  and  the  furrows 
get  a  fiill  share  of  this  operation  :  indeed,  three 
times  of  the  heavy  drags  is  generally  given  them 
to  break  the  staple  of  these  parts  of  the  ridge.  The 
drag-harrows  follow  after  the  heavy  drags,  and 
go  over  the  land  obliquely  ^^  twice  in  a  place" 
alpo.  The  last  part  of  the  process  is  performed 
with  the  common  harrow,  at  right  angles  to  the 
way  in  which  the  land  was  ploughed.  The  rea- 
son for  altering  the  direction  in  these  several  ope- 
rations, is,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  furrow-slice 
may  be  lycll  broken  without  turning  it  over  5  and 
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beeause  the  tines  of  the  dregs  and  harrows  get 
deeper  into  the  ground  in  this  way,  and  arc  much 
more  efficacious  than  if  the  whole  of  these  opera- 
tions were  performed  in  one  or  two  directions. 
The  rougher  the  surface  is  iefl  aHer  this  the  better 
ii' the  clods  are  not  too  large.  Women  are  now 
employed  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  land  that  is 
sown,  to  break  all  the  large  clods  and  to  turn  all 
those  that  have  any  grass  on  them  with  the  grassy 
soil  undermost.  Whatever  part  of  the  wheat 
requires  it  is  hoed,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possi- 
ble, by  men  with  narrow  hoes,  at  from  three  and 
sixpence  to  five  shillings  per  acre. 

The  seed  is  selected  of  the  best  quality,  of  the 
privious  yearns  growth,  and  perfectly  clean  and 
free  from  all  seeds.  The  red-strait- lam  mas  is  the 
kind  that  is  always  sown  upon  this  farm.  No 
such  thing  as  smut  is  ever  known  upon  this  (arm, 
which  is  prevented,  we  believe,  by  the  invariable 
use  of  old  wheat  for  seed.  When  wheat  that  has 
been  harvested  in  August  is  sown  again  on  the 
first  of  September,  it  has  not  had  time  to  be  so 
well  hardened  and  so  perfectly  prepared  for  vege- 
tation as  it  ought  to  be ;  and,  therefore,  does  not 
produce  a  crop  so  perfect,  in  every  respect,  as  old 
seed:  and  hence  the  smut.  Nor  is  there  often 
either  rust  or  blight  on  the  wheat  produced  on  this 
farm,  which  is  probably  owing  to  its  being  much 
exposed. 

The  wheat  harvest,  in  the  Cotswold  hills,  be^rins 
generally  in  July;  and  Mr.  Hay  ward  is  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  propriety  of  harvesting  this  crop, 
before  it  is  fully  ripe,  the  quality  of  the  grain  fall- 
ing off  very  much;  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  tilt 
that  time.  The  proper  time  for  rutting  it  ie,  he 
thinks,  when  the  roots  cease  to  convey  nourish- 
ment to  the  plants.  The  expense  of  reaping  is  six 
shillings  and  ten  quarts  of  beer  per  acre. 

The  whole  crop  is  carried,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready, 
apd  stacked  in  the  barn-yard  adjoining  the  farm- 
hjouse.    When  this  operation  begins,  the  whole 
strength  is  brouffht  to  bear  upon  one  point.     We 
have  seen  a  large  field,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  bnm-yard,  cleared  in  a  day  by 
seven  teams  and  eight  wagons,  conveying  from 
the  field  to  the  ricks  forty-two  wagon  toads  of 
about  thirt]^  bushels  each.    This  was  six  journeys 
of  three  miles  to  each  of  the  teams,  besides  the 
distance  gone  over  in  the  field  in  loading  the  wa- 
gons, which  would  make  the  whole  journey  for 
each  team  at  least  twenty  miles.    The  ricks  are 
made  very  large ;   consequently  a  great  many 
hands  are  employed.    Two  ricks  are  buildinc;  at 
the  same  time,  and  one  of  them  is  always  nearer 
finished  than  the  other.     While  the  rick  is  level 
with,  or  lower  than  the  wagon,  only  one  man 
is  employed  in  unloading;  but  when  the  rick  is 
higher  than  the  wagon,  there  are  two  employed 
till  the  rick  gets  very  nigh,  when  one  man  unloads, 
the  work  being  then  necessarily  carried  on  more 
•lowly.    Wheii  there  are  two  men  unloading  the 
wagon,  there  are  generally  three  building  around 
upon  the  rick,  attended  by  three  boys  or  girls  to 
lay  the  sheaves  to  them,  and  other  two  to  throw 
the  sheaves  to  the  former  from  the  pitchers.    On 
the  other  rick  there  are  one  or  two  builders,  with 
a  sufficiency  of  tenders  to  carry  on  the  work  with 
expedition  and  efficiency.    In  the  field  there  are 
two  men  pitching  to  each  wagon,  two  building 
the  wagon,  and  a  boy  driving  the  team.    There 
are  alwayi  in'QWBgona  by  the  rick  unloading  ,* 


two  in  the  field,  loading ;  two  on  the  road,  with 
loads  from  the  field  to  the  rick-yard ;  and  two 
empty  ones  going  from  the  rick-yard  to  the  field. 
After  the  wheat  is  carried,  the  stubble  is  mowed 
and  carried  to  the  yard,  stacked  and  used  as  litter 
for  the  beasts  in  the  courts. 

The  expense  of  preparing  the  land  for  a  crop 
of  wheat  may  be  estimated  at  two  and  a  quarter 
days'  work  of  a  team  per  acre  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  labor  required  for 
this  or  any  other  crop,  the  labor  itself  varying  with 
circumstances.  The  state  of  the  weather  alters 
the  state  of  the  land.  If  the  weather  is  adverse, 
the  labor  is  increased ;  if  favorable,  it  is  diminished. 

When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  portion  of 
the  poorest  of  the  land  is  allowed  to  remain  three 
years  in  grasf,  an  equivalent  portion  of  what  has 
been  but  one  year  in  this  crop  is  prepared  and 
sown  with  wheat ;  in  order  to  preserve,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  regular  quanfity  of  wheat  and  of 
clover  for  the  food  of  the  sheep,  which  is  at>out 
one-seventh  of  all  the  arable  land. 

The  thrashing  of  the  wheat  is  performed  with  a 
machine  and  four  horses,  by  four  men,  three 
women,  and  a  boy,  thrashinsr  from  ten  to  twelve 
quarters  per  day,  and  costs  about  a  shilling  a  quar- 
ter for  manual  labor,  making,  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  value  of  the  horses'  labor,  the  expense 
of  this  operation  with  ttie  machine,  at  least,  equal 
to  what  it  would  be  if  the  work  were  done  with  the 
flail.  The  advantage  of  the  machine  is,  that  you 
get  the  work  done  at  once,  whenever  you  wish  it, 
and  without  the  \ob^  of  corn  attending  the  use  of 
the  flail,  which  is,  at  least,  equal  to  the  value  of 
ihe  horses'  labor  in  the  Reason  of  the  year  when 
wheat  is  generally  thrashe;!  out. 

That  part  of  the  wheat  stubble  which  is  foulest 
is  breast- ploughed  and  burned  in  the  spring  and 
sown  with  turnips.  Ii  afterwards  takes  iis  course 
In  the  general  system. 

V.  Oats  and  barley  after  wheat. — The  land 
ceneraliy  gets  two,  souietiriies  three  ploughings, — 
the  first  a^  early  as  possible,  the  second  early  in 
March.  When  the  land  is  clean,  it  is  raftered  or 
half-ploughed  only  the  fir^i  time.  The  oats  are 
sown,  about  the  end  of  March,  upon  the  coarsest 
or  roughest  of  the  land.  The  seeil,  of  which  six 
bushels  are  sown  to  an  acre,  is  dragged  in  with 
the  drag- harrows,  and  is  afterwards  harrowed  sul- 
ficiently  with  the  common  harrows  to  cover  it. 
The  powmg  of  barley  should  begin  and  end  in 
April.  In  preparinir  the  land  for  this  crop,  it  re- 
quires from  three  lo  (bur  days'  work  of  a  team  per 
acre; — the  oais  requiring  more  than  the  barley, 
because  they  are  sown  upon  the  roughest  part  of 
the  land. — The  oats  and  barley  are  stacked  in  one 
of  the  rick-yards  nearest  the  field,  and  are  built 
into  square  ricks ;  hut  all  the  barns  are  first  filled 
with  barley.  They  are  thrashed  with  the  flail,  at 
two  shillings  per  quarter. 

jBeans.-^A  very  limited  quantity  of  beans  are 
sown^and  these  a.Oer  the  wheat-crop,  upon  that 
portion  of  the  forty  arable  acres  of  the  third  or  best 
kind  of  land,  on  which  a  peculiar  rotation  is  adopt- 
ed. The  land  receivt^s  only  one  ploughing.  It 
is  ploughed  before  Christmas,  and  the  planting  is 
begun  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  will 
allow.  The  mode  adopted  in  this  neighborhood 
is,  to  plant  the  beans  in  rows  about  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  about  eight  inches  from  hole  to  hole 
in  the  rows,  dropping  three  or  fotu*  beans  into  each 
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hole.  They  are  plan't^l  at  this  distance  in  the 
rows,  that  there  may  be  room  /or  the  hoe  to  ^er  in 
between  them,  when  they  are  hoed.  The  Berk- 
shire bean  (as  it  is  called  here)  is  used  Ibr  seed ; 
and  nboux  three  bushels  are  required  to  plant  an 
acre.  The  planting,  which  costs  about  five  shil- 
linfi^s  per  acre,  is  performed  by  men  and  women  ; 
and  the  ground  planted  is  run  over  each  day  with 
the  hat  row,  to  fill  up  the  holes  and  cover  the 
beans.  The  hoeing  (two  hoeings  being  given, 
ifrequired)  bei^ins  as  soon  as  the  beans  are  above 
the  ground.  It  requires  to  be  done  as  deep  as  to 
reach  the  roots  of  all  the  weeds;  and  costs  from 
six  to  eight  shillings  an  acre. 

Instead  ofbeing  ploughed,  the  land  is  sometimes 
dug  with  the  spude,  which  can  be  done  when  it  is 
too  wet  to  admit  ofbeing  ploughed.  The  exi^ense 
ofdigging  is  from  twopence  to  twopence-halfpenny 
per  perch,  or  from  twenty-six  shillini;s  and  eight- 
pence  to  thirty-three  shillings  and  Iburperice  per 
acre. 

The  reapinsr  of  this  crop  is  never  done  till  all  the 
leaves  drop  off,  and  the  stalks  begin  to  get  black. 
It  is  reaped,  tied  into  sheaves,  and  set  up  into 
shocks  for  eight  shillings  an  acre.  Il  is  soon  ready 
to  he  carried  af)er  it  is  cut,  and  it  is  stacked  in  the 
rick-yard.  It  is  always  thrashed  out  with  the 
flail,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pence  per  quarter. 
The  produce  is  about  twenty-four  bushels  per 
acre.  The  straw  is  kept  to  put  under  the  ricks, 
and  is  afterwards  made  into  duni;.  After  the  crop 
is  carried,  the  land  is  dragged  first  one  way  and 
then  across,  to  loosen  the  roots.  These  form  a 
good  store  of  winter  fuel  for  the  poor,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  pick  them  up,  and  for  whom  Mr.  flay- 
ward  carts  them  home. 

Potatoes, — Upon  the  forty  arable  acres  of  the 
best  sort  of  land,  potatoes  are  introduced  in  the 
rotation  after  Swedish  turnips,  which  are  fed  ofi'so 
late  in  the  sprinsr,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
the  land  prepared  for  barley  or  oats.  The  only 
thing  peculiar  in  Mr.  Hay  ward's  mode  of  culti- 
vating this  crop  is,  that  he  generally  plants  them 
after  ibe  breast-plough  instead  of  the  common 
plough  ;  and  as  it  is  intended  to  describe  the  mode 
of  ctjltivatin£r  this  most  valuable  root,  practised  on 
the  farm  of  Stancombe,  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
county,  where  the  cultivation  of  it  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  farmer's  attention,  we  shall  abstain 
from  any  details  here. 

Vetches. — A  crop  of  winter  vetches  is  taken 
upon  a  portion  of  about  thirty  acres  of  the  best  and 
cleanest  of  the  land,  destined,  in  the  course,  for 
turnips.  The  land  is  ploughed  once,  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  crop  of  oats  or  baHey  is  cleared. 
The  vetches  are  sown  broad-cast,  and  dragged 
and  harrowed  well,  to  ftet  all  the  seed  covered,  two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  which  are  required  per  acre. 
A  few  acres  of  them  are  generally  kept  to  supply 
seed  for  the  crop  of  the  following  year;  and  a 
small  quantity  sometimes  cut  and  given  as  green 
food  to  the  horses  fn  the  eariy  pan  of  the  spring. 
All  the  rest  is  consumed  with  sheep  on  the  ground, 
— the  sheep  being  folded  on  them  as  on  turnips. 
As  the  vetches  are  fed  off  with  the  sheep  in  May 
and  June,  the  land  is  prepared  for  turnips  ;  and 
the  cultivation  necessary  fbr  these  afler  vetches 
is  the  same  as  that  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

Vetches,  like  every  other  crop,  thrive  best  upon 
the  freshest  land,  that  is,  upon  the  land  which  has 


not  grown  a  crop  of  the  same  kind  for  the  greatest 
number  of  years. 

Saintfoin.—ThiB  plant  will  not  grow  upon  the 
thin  clay,  nor  upon  the  dead  or  *  fainty'  sand ;  but 
upon  all  the  stone-brash  soil,  it  is  the  most  valua- 
ble plant  that  ever  was  introduced  into  this  dis- 
trict ;  fbr  with  it  the  fiirmer  is  able  to  get  one  ton 
and  a  half  of  the  roost  excellent  bay,  where  ha 
could  not  get  one-fourth  of  that  (juantity  before. 
The  driest  season  seems  not  to  injure  it,  nor  doea 
a  wet  season  retard  its  growth.  It  makes  tha 
best  food  for  sheep  and  horses ;  and  the  hay  mada 
from  it  will  keep  three  or  four  years  without  sus- 
taining the  least  injury. 

The  saintfoin  crop  is  taken,  on  this  farm,  afler 
the  barley,  which  follows  the  turnip  crop  in  iba 
general  course,  fiut  as  the  sheep,  which  con- 
sume the  turnips  on  the  ground,  consume  also 
upon  it  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  tha  seeds  which 
drop  from  the  hay  would  grow  up  amongst  tha 
saintfoin,  were  it  sown  amongst  tha  bariey.  Mr. 
flayward,  therefore,  prefers  taking  a  crop  of  oata 
alter  the  baHey,  that  all  the  seeds  of  grass,  lop- 
grass,  and  other  seeds,  which  come  up  amongst 
the  barley,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  two  plougf\- 
ings  that  are  necessary  in  preparing  fbr  the  crop  of 
oats.  The  saintfoin  is  sown  amongst  the  oats,  at 
the  rate  of  Tour  bushels  per  acre,  without  the  mix* 
ture  of  any  other  seed  whatever,  the  saintfoin  ba« 
ing  thus  left  in  full  possession  of  the  ground.  Tha 
first  year's  crop  of  saintfoin,  which  is  had  by  thu4 
sowing  it  unmixed  with  trefoil  and  other  seeds, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  some  farmers,  is  light ; 
but  the  plants  are  much  stronger  the  second  year, 
and  it  then  comes  to  a  full  crop.  Some  fanners 
sow  only  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre ;  and  although,  when  sown  so  thin, 
the  plants  may  last  longer,  yet  their  stalks  ara 
much  larger  and  more  woody,  and  make  strong, 
coarse  hay :  whereas,  when  the  land  b  sown  thick, 
the  stalkc  being  much  closer  together,  are  much 
finer,  and  the  hay  is  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
In  the  latter  case  also,  the  sheep  eat  the  saintfoin 
much  better,  when  they  are  put  to  pasture  it,  after 
the  crop  of  bay  is  made. 

When  the  saintfoin  plants  begin  to  fail,  which 
is  about  the  sixth  year,  the  land  is  pared,  and  bur- 
ned, and  sown  to  turnips,  being  first  properiy 
prepared,  and  then  enters  into  the  general  system. 
But  it  is  never  broken  up  till  another  poHion  ot* 
land  has  been  laid  down  to  fill  its  place,  one- 
seventh  part  of  all  the  arable  land  being  always 
in  saintfoin. 

The  saintfoin  is  eariler  ready  fbr  the  scythe  thaa 
the  clover ;  and  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  appear, 
it  is  cut  down.  The  sooner  it  is  cut,  after  their 
appearance,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  hay, 
though  the  quantity  may  not  be  so  great.  If  it  im 
allowed  to  stand  till  all  the  blossomes  come  out, 
the  stems  get  very  woody  and  hard,  and  it  loses 
great  part  of  its  excellent  qualities  as  hay.  This 
plant,  like  clover,  roust  not  be  shaken  about  rouch 
in  making  it  into  hay,  as  the  leaves  easily  pan 
from  the  stalks.  It  is  on  this  account  turned  over 
onl^  once ;  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favorable, 
as  It  lies  very  loose  and  open,  it  will  be  ready  to 
carry  in  four  or  five  days,  with  one  turning. 

The  time  of  mowing  the  saintfoin  croptis  about 
the  first  of  June.  The  expense  of  mowing  is 
generally  two  shillings  per  acre,  ami  a  gallon  of 
beer  to  each  roan,  per  day.    It  is  a  good  day'» 
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work  to  mow  one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  this  crop, 
which  produces  one  ton  and  a  half  per  acre  of 
hay,  of  the  most  excellent  description  for  fodder 
for  sheep  and  horses. 

The  latter  grass  is  fed  off  with  lambs  in  Au^st 
and  September,  and  generally  keeps  three  lambs 
for  two  months.  The  crop  of  the  sixth  or  last 
year  is  always  pastured^with  sheep,  being  very 
seldom  worth  mowing. 

When  part  of  this  crop  is  allowed  to  stand,  to 
afford  the  seed  required  in  the  following  spring,  it 
is  always  carried  and  stacked,  either  early  in  the 
morninff,  before  breakfast,  or  late  in  the  evening, 
the  seed  being  easily  shed,  if  it  is  turned  or  mowed, 
when  the  sun  is  strong  upon  it.  Twenty  bushels 
an  acre  is  reckoned  a  good  crop. 

English,  or  meadow  Aay.— The  meadow  or 
natural  fi:rass  is  the  last  that  is  mown ;'  and  the  hay- 
making machine  is  put  to  work  in  the  field  to  ted 
or  shake  out  every  day's  work,  the  day  after  it  is 
cut  down.  This  it  does  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, and  the  whole  of  the  tedding  is  done  with  it 
till  the  grass  begins  to  get  dry,  when,  as  from  the 
violence  of  its  operation  it  would  shake  out  the 
seed,  its  assistance  is  dispensed  with.  In  wet 
weather  it  is  very  useful  in  shaking  out  the  hay 
that  has  got  stained  or  has  clung  together  from 
the  rain. 

When  the  hay-making  machine  has  done  its 
work,  the  hay  is  hatched  or  rollered  up,  as  it  is 
called  ;  that  is,  two  people  with  rakes,  and  work- 
ing in  contrary  directions,  rake  up  the  hay  into 
continued  rows  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  an- 
other. When  the  field  is  all  hatched  or  rollered, 
people  with  forks  make  up  the  hatches  into  cocks 
of  such  a  size  as  the  dryness  of  the  hay  will  admit 
of.  This  is  done  the  last  thing  in  the  evening ; 
and  next  morning  these  cocks  are  again  shaken 
out,  (three  or  four  of  the  rows  of  cocks  together,) 
but  much  thicker  than  before,  and  turned  over  two 
or  three  times  during  the  day  with  picks  or  prongs. 
In  the  evening  the  hay  is  rolled  together,  and  then 
put  into  lar^r  cocks ;  after  which,  if  the  weather 
is  fine,  it  will  be  ready  to  carry.  It  is  carried  in 
wagons  to  the  rick-yard,  and  built  into  square 
ricks. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  hay  to  get  a  little  head 
in  the  rick.  If  in  makuig  it  all  the  natural  sap  is 
dried  out  of  it,  it  is  neither  of  so  good  quality  as 
that  which  has  been  heated  by  part  of  the  natural 
sap  being  permitted  to  remain,  nor  does  it  get  so 
close  together,  and  keep  so  well. 

The  natural  heat,  being  a  slight  fermentation, 
improves  the  flavor  of  the  hay,  and  producing, 
probably,  a  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  thereby 
adds  very  much  to  its  value.  Much  heat,  how- 
ever, injures  the  hay,  and  sometimes  sets  it  on 
fire.  The  whole  of  the  meadow  hay  on  this  farm 
is  consumed  by  the  dairy  cows.  Salt  has  never 
been  tried  amongst  hay  on  this  farm. 

Stodc  ^ep. — A  flock  of  about  four  hundred 
and  forty  breeding  ewes  is  kept  upon  this  farm. 
They  are  of  the  mixed  Cotswold  and  Leicester 
breed.  The  ewes  will  feed  to  about  twenty-four 
pounds  per  quarter ;  but  none  of  the  sheep  are 
fattened  on  the  farm.  About  four  hundred  are  sold 
yearly.  About  two  hundred  of  the  oldest  and 
worst  of  the  ewes,  and  a  like  quantity  of  wethers ; 
and  thdy  are  «old  in  autumn— in  Septeihber  or 
October,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market. 
The  loss  from  dealb  is  about  fiva  per  cent.,  or  one 


in  a  score,  in  the  whole  flock.  In  the  year  1825, 
the  loss  in  lambs  was  onlysix  in  four  hundred  and 
fbrt^-eighr,  includintr  all  the  casualiies  ofthc  year. 
This  was  the  best  year  for  sheep  on  this  farm  ever 
known.  But  in  1828  the  lofs  was  very  great, 
amounting  to  eighty-two  lambs  in  four  hundred 
and  forty-two,  besides  old  ewes,  &c.  This  was 
the  worst  year  for  sheep  ever  known  on  ihis  farm. 
They  were  carried  ofl*  by  what  is  here  called  the 
white  scour,  which  began  with  a  stoppage  and 
ended  in  excessive  laxativeneas. 

The  sheep  not  he'infi  disposed  of  till  autumn, 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  are  shorn  every  year, 
l^he  fleeces  may  avera^ire  about  five  pounds  and 
a  half  each.    The  wool  islongand  fit  for  combiu^^ 

The  folding  ofsheep  is  generally  adopted  on  the 
whole  of  the  Cotswold  hills.  The  greater  the 
number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  arable  land  the 
greater  is  the  produce  in  corn.  Upon  the  best 
cultivated  farms  in  this  district  about  one  sheep 
is  kept  to  an  acre  of  land.  Upon  this  farm  there 
are  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  kept  upon  uboui 
one  thousand  acres. 

The  shepherd^s  house  on  this  farm  is  plnced 
between  the  arable  and  pasture  lands ;  and  the 
garden  attached  to  it,  which  is  large,  is  enclosed 
with  hijzh  stone  walls.  This  garden  is  converted 
into  a  lambing-fbld  in  the  spring.  It  is  made  to 
consist  of  four  general  divi8ions,  two  of  which, 
occupying  the  space  where  the  walls  are  highest 
and  most  sheltered,  are  for  the  ewes  lambing  in. 
The  younff  ewes  are  placed  in  the  one,  and  the 
older  ones  in  the  other.  In  these  two  compart  menia 
of  the  fold  and  along  the  walls,  pens  are  formed 
of  hurdles,  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  one  or  of 
two  hurdles,  as  circumstances  require.  These 
pens  are  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  ewes 
that  have  newly  lambed,  with  their  iambs. 

In  the  formation  of  these  penF,  the  economy 
which  dist  nguishes  the  whole  management  of  this 
farm  displays  itself.  As  a  great  number  of  stakes 
are  required,  to  which  to  tie  up  the  hurdles,  not 
on\y  in  this  fold,  but  also  where  the  turnips  are  fed 
off,  ill  building  the  walls  of  the  garden  temporarily 
employed  as  a  fold,  recesses,  ab^utsix  inche«ideep, 
of  the  height  of  a  hurdle,  and  at  the  distance  of 
the  length  of  one  from  each  other,  have  been 
formed  in  them.  The  ends  of  the  hurdles  being 
inserted  into  these  recesses  are  fixf^d  at  the  ends 
next  the  wall,  without  the  aid  of  stakes.  At  the 
opposite  ends,  they  are  made  fast  to  stakes  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  thus  pens  are  formed  around  the 
wall. 

Into  these  pens,  as  has  been  intimated,  the 
ewes  that  have  newly  lambed  are  put  with  their 
lambs,  a  separate  pen  being  allotted  for  each  ewe 
and  lamb.  They  remain  in  the  pens  till  they  are 
able  to  go  in  one  of  the  outer  and  general  divisions 
of  the  lambing-fbid,  which  are  for  the  admission 
of  ewes  and  Iambs,  when  the  lambs  are  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  From  these 
folds  they  are  at  liberty  to  go,  in  the  day-time,  into 
a  pasture  or  fallow-field,  and  from  the  pasture  or 
fallow- field  into  a  Swedish  turnip-field. 

The  lambing  begins  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  is  neariy  over  by  the  end  of  that  month. 
When  all  are  able  to  leave  the  lambing-fold,  they 
are  divided  into  three  lots ; — the  oldest,  being  the 
six-teeth  and  full-mouthed  ewes,  with  their  lambs, 
into  one  lot ;  the  two-shear,  or  four-teeth  ewes 
with  their  Iambs,  into  another  lot ;  and  the  young 
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or  two-teeth  ewes,  with  their  lambs,  into  a  third 
lot.  These  lots  are  kept  apart,  each  having  a 
separate  division  of  the  pasture  or  fallow-ground 
to  nin  in,  and  of  the  Swedish  turnips  to  feed. 

The  ewes  do  not  get  anv  turnips  till  they  drop 
their  lambs.  This  is  only  because  the  quantity  of 
turnips  on  this  farm  does  not  afford  a  supply  for 
them ;  and  although  giving  them  as  many  as  they 
could  eat  would  prove  injurious  to  them,  yet  about 
one  fourth  of  that  quantity  would  do  them  a  great 
deal  of  good.  The  sheep  that  are  fed  upon  hay 
without  turnips  are  allowed  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water ;  and  they  drink  a  great  quantity  in  dry 
weather. 

In  Oi*.tober,  the  lamlw,  in  three  or  four  lots,  are 
folded  on  the  turnips,  aiid  have  about  one  ton  of 
clover  hay  to  an  acre  of  turnips.  As  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  lambs  should  clear  up  all  the 
turnips,  the  shepherd  puts  them  up  in  the  most 
convenient  part  of  the  field,  for  about  two  hours 
everyday;  and,  during  this  time,  the  young  or 
two-teeth  ewes  that  are  fed  on  hav,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing field,  are  admitted  into  the  fold  to  clear  up 
"  the  hulls"  or  those  bits  oft  he  turnips  which  have 
been  left  by  the  lambs.  This  does  the  sheep  a 
great  deal  of  good  ;  for,  although  the  quantity  left 
fbr  them  is  very  small,  yet  bemg  moist  food,  it 
makes  them  eat  their  hay  with  a  much  belter 
relish.  They  are  frequently  put  to  run  in  a  fallow- 
field,  if  there  is  not  a  pasture  or  clover-field  ad- 
joining the  turnip-field,  on  which  the  lambs  are 
folded. 

When  the  lambs  are  weaned,  they  are  turned 
into  the  clover  latter-math ;  and  the  ewes  into  the 
grass-field  that  is  intended  fbr  wheat,  where  they 
are  kept  very  hard. 

The  food,  for  the  flock  of  sheep  in  the  winter 
and  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  is  turnips,  clover 
and  saintfoin-hay ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring 
and  in  summer,  the  second  year's  clover,  vetches 
and  some  of  thedrv  pasture-field,  the  latter  math 
of  clover,  and  of*^  saintfbin,  the  stubbles,  the 
young  clover,  till  October,  and  the  last  year's  or 
worn  out  saintfbin. 

It  is  reckoned  that  a  hundred  lambs  will  con- 
sume one  acre  of  turnips,  of  twenty  tons,  and  a 
ton  of  bay  in  fourteen  days ;  and  that  a  hundred 
sheep,  having  a  large  field  to  run  in,  and  plenty 
of  water,  will  consume  one  ton  of  hay  in  seven 
days. 

CaitU, — Upon  this  farm  there  is  a  daily  of  forty 
cows,  of  a  mixed  breed,  between  the  Wiltshire 
long- horns,  which  are  famous  for  giving  a  great 
quantity  of^  milk,  and  the  Gloucester  bre^,  which 
are  good  feeders  as  well  as  good  milkers. 

The  cows  are  pastured  upon  the  old  grass-land, 
and  from  them  are  bred  yearly  twenty  heifer- 
calves  ;  and  six  ox-calves  of  the  Hereford  breed 
are  bought  in  every  year.  The  remainder  of  the 
calves  are  sold  as  soon  after  they  are  calved  as 
a  purchaser  can  be  found  fbr  them.  The  six 
Hereford  ox-calves  that  are  bought  are  reared  fbr 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  number  of  working 
oxen,  oif  which  there  are  always  eighteen  upon 
this  farm.  The  stock  for  working  oxen  is  thirty- 
■ix,  in  aU — six  calves,  six  year-olds,  six  two- 
year-olds,  six  three-year-olds,  six  fiMir-year-olds, 
and  six  five-year-olds;  so  tliat  there  are  six 
oxen,  coming  six  years  old,  fbr  sale  everv  year ; 
and  six  young  oxen,  coming  three  years  old,  re^dy 
la  take  their  plaot.   The  twenty  lieUer-calvea  are 


bred  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  dairy-cows.  This 
exceeds  the  number  generally  bred  by  the  dairy- 
farmers  ;  but  it  is  required  by  the  quantity,  upon 
this  farm,  of  poor,  thin,  wet  pastum-land,  unsound 
for  sheep,  which  must  be  fed  off  with  young 
beasts.  The  healthiness,  too,  of  the  stock,  upon 
this  farm  even  upon  the  poor,  thin  clay  land,  un- 
sound fbr  sheep,  is  a  great  inducement  to  keep  a 
large  breeding  stock.  The  cattle  are  never  afiect- 
ed  by  the  husk,  the  quarter-evil,  or  the  red- 
water. 

The  stock  fbr  dairy-cows  is,  in  all,  a  hundred, 
and  consists  of  twenty  calves,  twenty  year-olds 
twenty  two-year-olds,  and  forty  cows  of  all  ages. 
In  the  autumn,  ten  of  the  oldest  or  worst  of  the 
cows  are  sold,  and  their  place  |is  filled  up  by  ten 
of  the  best  of  the  two-year-old  heifers,  which  calve 
in  April  or  May,  when  they  are  three  years  old. 
The  other  ten  of  the  two-year-old  heifers  are  sold 
sometimes  in  autumn  ;  but  they  are  generally 
kept  till  May,  when  they  calve,  as  more  money 
can  be  got  for  them  then,  there  being  in  that 
month  a  great  demand  from  the  dairy  farmers  for 
milk  heifers. 

By  the  above  plan  a  gradual  improvement  of 
the  dairy-cows  is  going  on,  and  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  in  the  selection  of  bulls ;  &t  on  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  depends  the  improvement  of 
the  stock. 

With  such  an  extent  of  poor  pasture  land,  and 
such  a  stock  of  straw  upon  this  farm,  it  is  not  found 
advisable  to  fatten  any  ofthe  stock  for  the  butcher. 
Accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  cows,  oxen,  and 
sheep  fbr  sale,  are  sold  to  the  graziers,  generally 
in  the  autumn,  when  they  are  m  excellent  store- 
condition. 

The  calves  are  foddered  during  the  winter  iri  the 
pasture-ground,  where  there  is  most  shelter,  and 
where  there  is  a  little  pasture.  They  are  fod- 
dered with  hay  in  the  field  from  about  the  middle 
of  November,  till  they  are  turned  out  to  the  pas- 
ture in  Ma^.  The  year-olds  are  kept  in  the  field 
alt  winter,  in  the  same  way  as  the  calves,  but  get 
straw  instead  of  hay,  till  near  Christmas.  They, 
of  course,  require  more  hay  than  the  calves ;  buit 
much  hay  is  saved  by  their  eating  up  the  rouffh 
grass,  left  by  the  cows  that  pastured  the  ground  in 
the  summer,  the  calves  and  the  vear-olds  being 
kept,  during  winter,  in  the  old  pasture-lands, 
never  upon  the  poor,  wet,  thin  clay.  In  no  iur 
Btance  are  more  than  ten  allowed  to  run  together 
in  one  field  ;  and  they  are  sorted  according  to  their 
strength,  so  that  the  master  bullocks  are  prevented 
from  running  down  the  weak  ones,  and  the  best 
ofthe  hay  can  be  giveo'to  weak  ones  and  to  the 
calves.  Mr.  Hay  ward  has  found,  by  long  expe- 
rience, that  young  stock  thrive  much  better,  when^ 
in  winter,  they  run  out  in  the  field,  than  whea 
they  are  kept  in  a  house,  or  shed,  or  the  straws 
yard. 

The  two-year-old  beasts  are  put  up,  in  winter, 
by  themselves,  in  a  court  at  one  of  the  remote 
barns,  where  they  are  at  liberty,  in  the  day-time, 
to  run  out  in  the  field  adjoining  the  court.  They 
are  assorted  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  young 
beasts,  the  number  put  into  one  court  seldom  ex- 
c^ing  ten.  They  are  foddered  with  good  straw 
till  Christmas,  after  which  they  get  hay.  It  being 
absolutely  necessary  that  all  Masts  should  have 
plenty  of  water,  the  several  lots  are  at  liberty  to 
go  to  the  pond  whenever  they  are  inclined. 
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The  two-year-oids  must  be  kept  much  better 
than  the  other  young  beasts  in  the  latter  part  of 
.the  winter  and  in  the  spring ;  as  their  productive 
or  their  useful  season  is  then  drawing  near, — the 
heifers  calving  in  April  or  May,  and  the  young 
steers  coming  into  full  work  at  the  plough  in  the 
spring.  All  the  spring,  therefore,  a  good  quantity 
of  hay  is  served  out  to  them. 

The  cows  are  fed,  during  nearly  the  first  half 
^f  the  winter,  upon  straw ;  and  during  the  other 
half,  upon  meadow-hay.  When  the  cows  drop 
their  calves  in  the  spring,  they  are  tied  up  for 
about  two  hours,  morning  and  evening,  (or  the 
convenience  of  milking.  At  these  times  hay  is 
•served  out  to  them  in  the  stalls,  that  the  weak 
ones  may  feed  undisturbed  by  the  stronger  ones ; 
•and,  when  they  are /turned  out  into  the  yard,  al- 
though they  have  left  hay  in  their  stalls,  they 
instantly  go  lo  the  cribs  in  the  yard,  and  eat  the 
hay  that  is  there  with  as  good  an  appetite,  as  if 
they  had  received  nothing  during  the  two  hours 
they  were  tied  up.  All  the  hay  left  by  them  in 
the  stalls  is  taken  out,  and  put  into  the  cribs  in  the 
yard,  where  they  eat  it  with  avidity,  although  they 
loathed  it  in  their  stalls.  This  is  thought  hy  Mr. 
Hayward  to  be  an  evidence  that  beasts  cannot 
do  so  well  when  tied  up,  as  when  they  ^re  allowed 
to  run  loose. 

The  cows  are  put  out  to  pasture  in  May  upon 
the  best  of  the  old  pasture  land,  about  seventy 
acres  of  which  are  required  for  them,  till  they  can 
be  put  upon  the  al\er-matb  of  the  meadow-land 
that  is  mown.  All  the  young  stock  depasture  on 
the  poor,  thin  land. 

The  working  oxen  get  straw,  and  generally  a 
few  turnips,  in  the  yard,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
winter,  when  thev  are  not  much  worked ;  but 
when  at  work  in  the  spring,  they  ^t  hay.  Good 
rye-grass  and  clover-hay  is  best  tor  them,  as  it 
remains  much  longer  with  them  than  the  meadow- 
hay,  which  runs  through  them  too  fast,  when  in 
hard  work.  When  the  supply  of  hay  is  short, 
straw  and  hay  are  cut  into  chafi  for  them.  In 
summer  they  depasture  on  the  unsound  grass 
land.    No  corn  is  ever  allowed  them. 

The  quantity  of  hay  consumed  by  the  beasts 
during  the  year  may  be  reckoned  at  about  twenty- 
four  tons  for  every  ten  of  the  cows  and  the  work- 
ing oxen ;  twenty  tons  for  every  ten  of  the  two- 
year-olds  ;  ten  tons  for  every  ten  of  the  year-olds ; 
and  eight  tons  (or  every  ten  of  the  calves. 

Horses. — The  horses  are  fed,  in  winter,  upon 
straw  and  a  little  hay,  and  about  half  a  bushel  of 
oats  each  per  week ;  but  in  spring,  when  they  are 
in  full  work,  thev  get  hay  and  a  bushel  of  oats 
each,  per  week,  besides  the  chaff  that  has  been 
collected  from  the  winnowing  of  the  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats,  and  kept  for  them,  and  which,  if  heated 
from  a  great  quantity  of  it  being  kept  together  and 
prcBPea  down,  is  the  better  for  it. 

When  light  corn  or  "tailing'Ms  given  to  the 
horses,  an  additional  quantity  is  allowed  them  to 
make  up  for  its  lightness;  besides  what  com- 
pensation may  chance  to  be  made  to  them  by  the 
workmen,  who  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  tak- 
ing com  for  their  horses,  as  opportunity  ofiers, — 
a  species  of  dishonesty  not  to  be  too  severely  re- 
prehended. 

The  horses  £tet  saint foin-hay,  and  always  some 
of  it  along  with  the  chafi'  from  the  winnowing  of 
the  cornj  which  is  uoBOUDd  (or  horses  wbea  given  , 


them  alone.  Chaff',  half  composed  of  wheat-straw 
and  half  of  saintfbin-hay,  id  cut  for  them,  and  giv- 
en them  for  about  six  weeks  in  the  winter,  the 
chaff  from  the  winnowing  of  wheat,  barley,  and  > 
oats  during  this  time,  t>eing  stored  up  for  their  use 
in  the  spring.  While  they  are  on  this  cut  chaff, 
a  few  turnips  are  sometimes  given  them,  which 
are  of  use  in  keeping  their  bowels  open,  when  they 
are  fed  upon  dry  food. 

In  summer  the  horses  depasture  upon  the  un- 
sound pasture-ground. 

Upon  this  farm  there  are  generally  kept  ten 
horses  and  two  brood-mares ;  two  working  colts, 
two  year-old  colts,  and  two  sucking  colts,  besides 
one  riding- horse.  Two  colts  are  generally  bred 
fi'om  the  mares  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  workiog- 
horses. 

The  quantity  of  water  required  by  stock,  in 
summer,  is  very  great.  No  less  than  a  thousand 
gallons  a  day  were  consumed  by  the  stock  on  this 
farm, — eight  hundred  by  the  eight  hundred  sheep, 
and  two  hundred  by  the  other  stock ; — the  com- 
putation having  been  made  by  means  of  a  pond, 
the  dimensions  and  contents  ofwhich  were  known. 

EstablishmenU — On  this  farm,  although  large, 
no  bailiff'  is  kept.  Mr.  Hayward  attends  to  every 
thin^  himself,  directing  every  operation,  and  seeing 
that  it  is  properly  performed.  Thus  employed,  he 
has  not  time,  nor,  finding  it  incompatible  with  his 
interests,  has  he  any  inclination  to  go  a-hunting 
three  or  four  days  a  week,  as  some  farmers  in  this 
district  still  continue  to  do.  He,  therefore,  saves 
the  expense  of  a  bailiff,  as  well  as  that  of  a  groom 
and  hunter,  which  this  amusement  would  render 
necessary  to  him.  The  present  distressed  state 
of  agriculturists  will  not  admit  of  such  expenses. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  save  at  all  hands,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  every  thing ;  and  where,  as  on 
this  farm,  a  great  number  of  workmen  are  con- 
stantly employed,  more  is  gained  by  economy  in 
their  time  and  labor  than  most  people  are  aware  of. 

Upon  this  farm  there  are  constantly  employed, 
twenty-five  men,  seven  boys,  and  three  women, 
viz., — four  men  as  carters,  one  of  whom  being 
headsman  has  the  charge  of  the  rest,  and  sees 
that  the  horses  are  attended  to ;  (bur  stout  young 
lads  as  plough-boys;  three  ox-men  to  work  the 
oxen,  with  three  boys  to  drive,  one  of  these  men 
also  being  a  headsman,  in  whom  a  greater  degree 
of  trust  is  confided,  and  who  has  the  superintend- 
ing charge  of  the  oxen ;  three  cow-men,  to  at- 
tend to  the  dairy-cows,  one  of  them  having  the 
principal  charge  of  the  cows ;  one  shepherd ; 
eight  men  who,  in  winter  and  spring,  thrash  the 
corn,  in  summer  and  autumn  mow  the  grass  for 
hay,  hoe  the  turnips,  reap  the  wheat  and  beans, 
and  mow  the  oats  and  barley, — and  who  are  paid 
for  their  work  by  the  greats  or  by  piece-work, 
seldom  or  never  by  the  day,  receiving  so  much  a 
quarter  for  thrashing,  and  so  much  per  acre  (or 
mowing  grass  and  com,  and  reaping  wheat  and 
beans ;  six  men  and  boys,  paid  also  by  the  piece, 
seldom  or  never  by  the  day,  and  employed  in 
paring  and  burning  in  the  spring,  in  mowing  grass 
for  hay  in  summer,  in  turnip  hoeing  in  the  sea- 
son, in  mowing  and  reaping  in  the  harvest,  in 
mowing  and  raking  stubble,  and  in  breast-plough- 
ing stubble  in  the  end  of  harvest  and  winter ; 
lastly,  a  house-keeper  and  three  women  employed 
in  the  dairy. 

Resides  the  above  number  of  haod^]  io  constant 
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employment  throughout  the  year,  there  are  em- 
ployed, io  winter,  a  man  to  assist  the  shepherd,  and 
two  boys  to  dock  up  turnips  for  the  sheep ;  and  in 
the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  not  lees 
than  filteen  men,  women,  and  bo3's,  to  rake  what 
has  been  pared  lor  burning  and  to  burn  it,  to  hoe 
beans  and  wheat,  weed  corn,  clear  up  the  grass- 
land, pick  up  stones,  &c. — An  additional  number 
ofhands  is  always  put  on  when  required.  During 
the  hoeing  of  turnips  this  year  in  July,  the  whole 
number  employed  on  this  (arm  was  sixty-seven. 
In  harvest,  such  an  addition  is  made  to  the  hands 
as  is  sufficient  to  execute  the  work  in  proper  time  ; 
and  in  reaping  wheat,  we  have  seen  a  hundred 
employed,  besides  those  occupied  in  mowing  oats 
and  barlejr,  and  in  the  other  operations  of  the  field. 
Most  or  these  laborers  receiving  beer,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  is  consumed ;  but  to  reduce  it,  a 
good  deal  of  piece-work  is  bargained  lor,  without 
t>eer.  But  although  this  plan  is  adopted  as  much 
as  possible,  yet  we  find  that,  on  the  average  of 
several  years,  a  sum  equal  to  58/.  98.  lOd,  a  year 
has  been  paid  for  malt  and  hops,  for  beer  for  the 
laborers  on  this  farm.    The  greatest  sum  (or  this 

?urpose  (92/.  8s.  6d,)  was  expended  in  the  year 
826,  when  malt  was  9s.  6d.  per  bushel. 
hnpUmenU. — The  plough  used  on  this  farm 
and  in  the  neighborhood  is  the  fieverston  plough, 
invented  by  Mr.  Tugwell.  Wooden  mould-boards 
are  much  in  use,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  ad- 
hesive, as  it  does  not  stick  so  much  to  wood  as  to 
iron.  The  plough  is  short,  with  one  wheel,  and 
made  of  wood.  It  is  worked  with  tbree  horses,  or 
four  oxen,  although  one  horse  ploughed,  in  lour 
hours  and  thirty-nve  minutes,  one  acre  of  two- 
year-old  clover,  before  the  committee  of  the  fiaih 
Society,  in  this  neighborhood,  in  1808.  Iron 
ploughs  have  been  introduced  in  this  district ;  but 
the  first  cost  and  the  difficulty  of  repairing  them 
prevent  their  general  adoption.  Lord  Somerville's 
doable  ploughs  are  used  for  ploughing  the  turnip- 
land  a  second  time  in  spring :  they  are  drawn  by 
six  oxen  or  four  horses;  and,  where  the  work  is 
light,  they  are  of  great  advantage,  as  they  get 
over  the  work  twice  as  fast  as  the  common  plough. 
Both  horses  and  oxen,  when  at  work  in  the  plough, 
are  yoked  before  each  other  and  walk  in  the  fur- 
row. The  oxen  do  most  of  the  ploughing;  the 
boraes,  the  harrowing,  carting  dung  to  the  field, 
aod  com  to  the  market. 

7%rashxng, — The  wheat  only  is  thrashed  with 
a  machine,  which  does  at  the  rate  often  or  twelve 

Quarters  a  day.  it  is  driven  by  (bur  horses,  and 
Mjr  men,  three  women,  and  a  boy  are  required  to 
attend  it ;  so  that  as  many  hands  are  employed  as 
would  be  required  to  per/orm  the  operation  with 
the  flail ;  and  the  expense  is,  at  least,  as  great. 
The  only  advantage  of  the  machine  is,  that  the 
work  can  be  done  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  that 
a  saving  is  effected  in  the  quantity  of  the  grain. 
The  oats,  barley,  and  beans  are  always  thrashed 
out  with  the  flail. 

Manure, — The  improvement  of  the  soil  which 
he  occupies  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  farmer. 
Land,  in  a  natural  state,  if  dry,  undergoes  a  grad- 
ual improvement  from  tne  yearly  growth  and  de- 
cay of  the  vegetable  substances  which  grow  upon 
it.  But  if  the  vegetable  substances  that  grow 
upon  it  are  eaten  ofi*  by  sheep,  which  drop  their 
dung  in  return  and  in  small  portions  at  a  place,  the 
improvement  goes  on  much  more  rapidly.    Hence 


land,  that  is  always  pastured  by  sheep,  is  always 
improving,  while  that  which  is  alvcays  mpwn  is 
deteriorating.  The  number  of  sheep,  therefore, 
kept  on  this  farm,  tend  much  to  its  gradual  im- 
provement; and  the  regular  deposition  of  the 
sheep's  dung  over  so  great  a  portion  of  the  farm, 
every  year,  in  consuming  the  turnip  crop,  is  an 
excellent  preparation  lor  the  course  of  cropping^ 
that  is  to  follow.  The  double  manuring  which  the 
land  thus  gets,  in  the  same,  year  may  be  thought 
by  some  to  be  too  much ;  but  the  land  of  this  farm 
and  of  the  whole  district  is  so  thin  and  brashy, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  overdone  with  manure. 

Nearly  all  the  manure  that  is  made  on  this  farm 
being  applied  to  the  land  that  is  prepared  for  tur- 
nips, is  generally  carried  out  into  the  field,  which 
comes  in  course  for  the  crop,  in  the  end  of  autumn 
or  in  winter;  it  Is  laid  upon  road-scrapings  and 
other  earth,  that  has  been  previously  conveyed  to 
the  place,  and  is  well  mixed  with  them  by  turning 
the  whole  over  with  the  spade.  This  is  generally 
done  twice,  to  get  the  whole  well  mixed  and  rot- 
ted, it  being  found  by  experience,  that  well  rotted 
dung  is  the  best  manure  for  turnips  on  this  land. 
The  dung  from  cow,  ox,  and  young  beast-courts, 
(i'om  the  stable-yard,  and  what  is  made  in  the 
sheep-lambing  fold,  are  all  carried  to  the  field, 
intended  for  turnips,  and  prepared  as  above  de- 
scribed. Besides  thiw  and  that  which  is  dropped 
by  the  sheep,  when  folded  upon  turnips  and  vetch- 
es, the  ashes  produced  from  the  paring  and  burning, 
of  the  old  saintfoin,  when  it  is  broken  up,  and 
(rom  the  stubble  that  is  overrun  with  black  cootch, 
when  it  is  pared  and  burned,  act  as  a  manure, 
and  arc  an  excellent  preparation  for  turnips.  If 
the  ashes  are  abundant,  they  produce  a  crop  of 
these,  equal  if  not  superior  to  what  would  be  pro- 
duced by  fifteen  loads  of  good  rotten  dung. 

Proper  size  of  a  farm, — Of  late  jrears  large 
farms  have  been  cried  down,  as  depriving  the  la- 
boring class  of  employment ;  and  much  has  been 
said  on  this  head,  without,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
due  examination  into  the  subject.  If  we  look  at 
the  number  ofhands  that  are  constantly  employed 
on  this  farm,  and  compare  it  with  the  number  em- 
ployed on  a  number  of  small  farms,  which  toge- 
ther would  make  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  land 
of  such  kind  and  quality  as  this  is,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  number  on  Beverston  farm 
would  be  found  much  the  greater.  The  large 
farmer  has  capital  sufficient  (or  all  the  expense 
required  to  cultivate  his  land  properly,  and  in  a 
proper  time ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  whh 
small  farmers. 

Small  farms  are  generally  let  at  a  greater  pro- 
portionate rent,  it  is  said  ;  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
landlord,  on  the  other  hand,  is  put  to  a  greater 
expense  in  erecting  buildings,  &c.,  and  the  rents 
are  generally  worse  paid  than  those  of  large  farms. 
Mr.  flay  ward's  opinion  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
a  farm  is,  that  "  it  cannot  be  too  large,  if  it  be 
well  done  to  ;  nor  too  small,  if  not  weU  done  toJ*^ 

JKthes. — The  tenants  of  this  parish  have  a 
lease  of  the  tithes  for  fourteen  years,  at  a  corn-rent, 
the  yearly  average  price  of  com  determining  the 
sum  which  the  tenant  has  to  pay  lor  his  tithes. 
This  is  an  excellent  arrangement,  and  if  the  tithe- 
question  were  settled  in  this  or  some  similar  way, 
a  great  agricultural  improvement  would  follow, 
sufficient  perhaps  to  give  to  England  a  supply  of 
corn  sufficient  for  her  population,  and  enabling  her 
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(o  export  what  she  at  present  imports.  The  tithes 
of  arable  land  might  be  valued  at  so  much  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  or  beans,  according  as  the  land  might 
be  fit  for  the  production  of  such  crops  ;  and  the 
grafs-land,  at  so  much  cheese,  or  beef,  and  mutton, 
according  as  it  might  be  fit  for  a  dairy  or  for  fat- 
tening sheep  or  oxen ;  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  to 
the  clergyman  settled  every  year,  according  to  the 
average  price  of  the  several  articles. 

No  circumstance  retards  the  improvement  of 
land  more  than  the  present  mode  of  exacting 
tithes.  Nothing  can  bie  more  galling  to  an  indus- 
trious man,  than  that,  when  he  has  laid  out  a  large 
sum  on  the  improvement  of  his  farm,  and  it  is  be- 
ginning to  yield  him  an  increased  return,  the  tithe- 
man  should  come  and  take  the  tenth  of  the  fruits 
of  his  industry,  capital  and  talent.  "  The  tenth  of 
the  natural  produce,"  say  many,  *'  belongs  to  the 
church  ;"  but  surely  it  never  was  intended,  and 
certainly  it  never  was  justice,  that  the  church 
should  take  the  tenth  of  that  which  is  produced 
by  artificial  and  expensive  cultivation,  without 
also  bearing  a  tenth  part  of  the  expense  of  such 
cultivation.  This  seemis  clear  and  evident,  to  all 
Jbrmera  at  least.  "  If  (such  is  their  language)  1 
lay  down  my  land  to  pasture,  yon  will  not  receive 
one-tenth  part  of  the  tithes  you  now  take :  what 
sort  of  right  then  have  you  to  the  tithes  that  are 
produced  by  expensive  cultivation  1" 

If  a  field  of  pasture,  the  produce  of  which  is  worth 
five  shilling  per  annum,  is  broken  up  and  improv- 
ed by  draining,  &c.,  at  an  expense  of  15/.  or  20/. 
per  acre,  and  in  consequence,  produces  an  annual 
return  of  5L  per  acre,  can  there  be  any  reason  or 
justice  in  the  church's  having  a  right  to  demand 
and  receive  twenty  tiroes  the  sum  she  received 
when  the  land  was.in  poor  sheep-pasture  ?  Surely 
not :  for  it  is  the  great  expense  or  artificial  cultiva- 
tion, that  the  (armer  has  been  at,  which  has  pro- 
duced this  great  return.  The  land  is  worth  little, 
if  any  more,  to  the  landlord  than  before ;  and  if 
the  6upp(Mea  new  mode  of  cultivating  it  were  to 
be  discontinued,  it  would  return  to  its  original  value. 

Rent  and  profits, — The  rent  of  land  and  the 
profits  of  the  farmer  arise  from  the  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  produce  over  the  expense  of  cultivat- 
ing it, — the  rent  belonging  to  the  landlord,  and 
the  profits  to  the  farmer,  in  return  for  his  capital, 
and  (or  his  skill  in  farming.  When  all  circum- 
stances, connected  with  agriculture,  are  in  a  na- 
tural statCf  the  price  of  lal^r  and  the  expense  of 
cultivating  the  soil  will  rise  and  fall,  as  the  price 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  rises  and  falls.  But  the 
impolitic  interference  of  government  with  circum- 
stances that  bear  upon  the  price  of  produce,  has 
had  the  effect  of  lowerinflr  the  price  of  produce, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  lowering  the  price  ot' 
production.  Hence  a  great  portion  of  the  poorer 
soils  has  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  because 
the  expense  exceeded  the  price  of  all  the  produce. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  all  the 
poor,  thin,  clay  land  of  fieverston  farm  ;  which  is 
now  employed  in  breeding  young  cattle,  there  be- 
ing little  expense  attending  this  mode  of  reaping 
the  natural  yearly  produce  of  it.  The  rents  have 
thus  been  greatly  reduced,  the  profits  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  left  the  agriculturist  to 
live  upon  his  capital.  Unable  to  cultivate  his  land 
in  the  way  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  he  endea- 
vors, by  cross- cropping  it,  or  cropping  it  out  of  the 
Regular  course,  to  moke  up  by  increase  of^crop  the 


deficiency  of  the  price, — a  mode  which  has  the 
effect  of  ultimately  diminishing  the  produce  and 
impairing  the  powers  of  the  ground,  which  gete 
worn  out  and  overrun  with  weeds ;  so  that  the 
expense  of  putting  it  *'  in  place,"  or  in  good  condi- 
tion again,  will  be  much  greater  than  what  would 
have  kept  it  in  good  condition. 

Thus,  the  instability  of  our  corn-laws,  and  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  has  not  only 
destroyed  much  of  the  property  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, but  has  paralyzed  the  farmer's  operations, 
deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  made  the 
agricultural  improvements  of  this  kingdom  retro- 
grade, to  a  deoree  unprecedented  in  tne  annals  of 
agriculture.  It  has  undone  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  since  1796. 

The  present  distressed  state  of  agriculture  is  felt 
by  every  one  connected  with  it  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  laborer  is  distressed,  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  his  tabor ; — the  larmer, 
because  the  price  he  gets  for  his  produce  does  not 
enable  him  to  meet  the  demands  upon  him  ; — the 
landlord,  because  the  rent  which  he  now  receives 
will  not  enable  him  to  support  that  rank  in  society 
which  he  used  to  hold,  while  he  views  with  dis- 
satisfaction the  elevation  which  the  money  capita- 
list has  attained  in  consequence  of  impolitic  inter- 
ference with  existing  laws. 

It  is  only  by  descending  from  the  character  and 
standing  in  society  which  they  held  previously  to 
1820,  and  by  the  strictest  economy  and  most  in- 
dustrious habits,  that  the  farmers  can  now  get 
both  ends  to  meet;  for,  although  their  rents  are 
lowered,  yet  their  expenses,  together  with  the 
growing  evil  of  the  poor-rates  and  other  parochial 
taxes,  are  as  great  in  all  parishes,  and  in  those 
adjoining  the  manufacturing  districts  they  are 
much  greater. 

j^ccounta, — The  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts 
on  this  farm  is  simple  and  correct.  All  payments 
of  rents,  tithes,  poor-rates,  taxes,  tradesmen's  bills, 
&c.,  are  entered  as  they  are  made,  and  the  expense 
of  labor  as  entered  weekly.  This  forms  the  ac- 
count of  disbursements.  In  the  weekly  account 
for  labor,  the  number  of  hands  eoiployed — the 
wages  they  receive,  whether  by  the  day  or  the 
piece,  with  the  kind  of  work  they  are  emplojred  in, 
are  all  entered,  so  that  the  expense  of  the  turnip 
crop,  the  hay  harvest,  the  corn  harvest,  paring 
ana  burning,  &c.  for  any  year,  may  be  known  at 
a  glance. 

A  separate  account  is  opened  fur  the  receipts. 
In  this  account  an  entry  is  made  of  every  thing  as 
it  is  sold,  specifying  the  persons  to  whom  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold, — also  the  quantity,  whe- 
ther of  sheep,  beasts,  cheese,  butter,  corn,  &o* 
This  forms  the  account  of  receipts ;  and  the  ba- 
lancing of  this  with  the  former  shows  the  profit  or 
loss  of  any  year. 


NOTES   ON    EUROPEAN    AGRICirLTURE,    BY    A 

CHARLBSTONIAN. 

No.  3. 

From  Uie  SouUiem  CalMoet. 

IVheat. — In  my  last  I  giive  some  notes  on  the 
rotation  of  crops  in  Great  Britain,— a  judicious 
mode  o\'  culture,  which  is  now  adopted  to  a  con* 
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viderable  extent  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the 
ffraia  growing  countries  in  the  north  ol'  Europe. 
Thus,  the  eoil,  although  it  does  not  annually  give 
the  same  kind  ofproduct  to  the  cultivator,  is  never 
idle,  but  produces  in  succession  crops  which  are 
oAeii  more  valuable  than  wheat  iiself. 

As  however  wheat  is  not  only  one  of  the  staple 
articles  of  Kurope,  but  also  for  our  own  country,  I 
propose  to  devote  this  article  to  a  description  ofthe 
method  of  culture. 

Ist.  Preparation  of  the  «ot7.— The  wheat  crop, 
as  I  have  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  usually  suc- 
ceeds the  fallow  crop,  which  consisted  of  potatoes, 
beans,  or  turnips.  This  fallow  crop  is  always 
richly  manured.  Stable  manure  is  In  a  majority 
of  instances  used,  and  in  most  soils  is  preferred. 
It  is  spread  on  the  fields  broad  cast  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twenty  or  twenty-five  tons  to  the  acre.  In 
about  half  the  cases  it  is  scattered  over  the  fields 
in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  ploughed  un- 
der in  December.  Where  time  is  waniinsr  the 
.  manum  is  not  applied  till  early  in  the  spring,  which, 
1  am  informed,  answers  equally  well.  Lime  is  much 
used  on  light  sandy  soils.  In  some  parts  ofthe  coast 
of  Holland,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy,  the 
application  of  li.Toe  has  given  a  dark,  rich  color  to 
the  earih,  which  now  reiains  its  moisture  and  pro- 
duces abundant  crcps.  On  the  sand  lands  between 
Berhn  and  Dresden,  resembling  our  Carolina  pine- 
barrens,  I  noticed  it  used  in  some  fields  wiih  very 
beneficial  effects.  Similar  results  have  been  pro- 
duced in  New  Jersey  by  the  application  of  lime 
on  bare  sandy  soil.  Bone  dust  is  much  used 
in  JBngland  on  light  soils.  It  is  generally  pro- 
cured from  the  continent.  A  few  mills  (or  the 
purpose  of  grinding  the  bone  for  manure  exist  in 
England  and  Scotland,  although  they  did  not  fall 
under  my  notice.  A  model  of  one  exists  in  the 
agricultural  museum  of  Edinburgh,  which  was 
politely  exhibited  to  me  by  Prolessor  Lowe.  The 
construction  is  very  simple:  but  as  I  believe  it  is 
well  understood  in  the  United  States,  and  as  I  am 
not  much  of  a  mechanic,  I  need  not  venture  on  a 
description.  The  bone  dust  is  used  in  the  propor- 
tion ol*  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre ;  a  greater 
quantity  has  not  been  attended  with  any  increased 
beneficial  results.  It  is  sown  broadcast  on  the 
land  :  sometimes  mixed  with  turnip  seed.  Night 
soils,  (a  very  valuable  manure,)  are  limited  to  the 
neighborhoixls  of  towns,  and  principallv  applied 
to  gardens.  This  article  is  prepared  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Paris  by  a  method  rendering  it  not  in  the 
least  offensive.  It  has  the  appea^nce  of  large, 
dried  bricks,  which  are  broken  up  when  wanted, 
and  applied  to  the  land  in  the  manner  of  bone 
dust. 

When  the  fallow  crop  has  been  removed,  the 
ground  is  ploughed  and  put  in  order  for  the  recep- 
tion of  wheat  foccasionally  some  manure  is  added, 
but  it  is  in  general  believed  that  the  ground  is  suf- 
ficiently enriched  for  the  ensuing  crop.  The 
ploughing  is  similar  to  that  of  our  own  country. 
The  wheat  is  sown  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
October,  generally  in  drills,  but  sometimes  broad 
cast.  The  sowing  or  drilling  of  the  wheat  does 
Dot  complete  the  labor  till  the  time  of  harvest, 
as  is  the  case  in  America.  The  wheat  is  regu- 
larly hoed  between  the  drills  two  or  three  times, 
and  when  the  wheat  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  it  is 
carefully  weeded,— hence  we  seldom  find  in  English 
wheat  either  cockle,  cheat,  or  the  seeds  of  the  va- 
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rious  weeds  with  which  our  fields  are  so  oflen  in- 
fested. The  wheat  is  usually  gathered  with  the 
sickle.  I  saw  no  cradles,  like  those  of  America,  in 
use. 

2d.  Quantity  of  seed  to  the  ocre.— In  this  par- 
ticular I  Ibund  a  great  difierence  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  farmer.  In  this 
country  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  usually  considered  suf- 
ficient for  an  acre ;  formerly  many  persons  only 
u«ed  three  pecks  per  acre.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  we  have  erred  in  using  too  little  seed.  I  re- 
member visiting  the  fields  of  a  farmer  in  New- 
York  many  years  ago,  and  observed  that  whilst  the 
heads  of  wheat  were  very  fine,  the  stalks  appeared 
to  stand  very  thinly  on  the  ground,  fie  had  sown 
three  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  the  produce  was  nine 
bushels.  1  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  using 
a  double  quantity  of  seed.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  sowed  the  same  field  again,  using  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  to  the  acre, — the  sea- 
son and  tillage  were  similar  to  that  of  the  former 
sowing.  He  subsequently  informed  me  that  his 
land  this  year  produced  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  that  he  was  now  an  advocate  lor  thick  sowing. 

I  extract  from  my  notes  on  English  husbandry 
the  Ibltowing  quotation,  which  I  either  wrote  down 
from  the  dictation  ofsome  responsible  agriculturist, 
orcopicd  from  some  agricultural  journal  of  England: 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter.  1  have  reason  to 
believe  it  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  in  Eogiaud 
and  Scotland. 

*'  On  rich  lands  in  good  condition,  when  the  soil 
is  strong  loam  or  clay,  and  well  drained,  two  and  a 
half  to  two  and  three-quarter  bushels  per  imperial 
acre  may  be  sufiicient,  ofthe  ordinary  varieties.  As 
spring  sown  wheal  does  not  tiller  well,  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  bushel  more  may  be  necessaryj 
but  strong  clays  are  not  well  adapted  to  spring 
sown  wheat,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
suitable  variety  may  be  obtained  for  that  purpose 

**  On  medium  soils  one  half-bushel  more  noay 
be  requisite  lor  such  season  of  sowing,  regulating 
the  quantity  to  the  quality  and  condition  ofthe  soil, 
and  the  preceding  crops.  When  potatoes  have 
been  raised  in  the  fallow  division,  at  least  two  or 
three  pecks  more  may  be  necessary  than  aAer  a 
clean  fallow. 

"  On  high  and  light  lands,  wheat,  afler  fallow, 
should  be  drilled  in  from  two  to  three  inches  deep, 
to  prevent  throwing  out  in  spring.  With  this  pre- 
caution, if  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  little  more 
seed  will  be  wanted  than  on  medium ;  but  on  such 
lands  wheat  holds  best  aAer  grass,  and  in  that 
case  requires  two  or  three  pecks  more  seed  than 
under  any  other  circumstance." 

As  I  have  never  seen  the  stalks  of  wheat  so  thick- 
ly crowded  togetherin  my  own  country  as  in  Great 
Britain,  and  as  their  average  crop  is  decidedly 
greater  than  ours,  I  have  accounted  for  the  dilier- 
ence,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  seed  used  by  the  European  agri- 
culturists, afler  making  due  allowances  for  the 
difference  of  climate  and  modes  of  culture.  I  re- 
marked, that  in  England,  in  consequence  of  this 
thick  sowing,  there  was  but  one  stalk  to  each 
grain,  whilst  in  America  where  the  seeds  were 
farther  separated,  there  are  usually  side  stalks, 
few  of  which  produce  equally  well  with  the  one 
proceeding  from  the  grain.  The  additional  quan- 
tity of  se^  sown  is  doubly  compensated  for,  by^ 
the  greater  product  to  the  acre.    These,  however,^ 
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should  be  matters  of  experiment  with  us,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  our  summers  are  much  warmer,  as  1 
am  fully  aware  that  lands  may  be  too  thickly  as 
well  as  two  thinly  sown. 

8d.  Varieties  (^  xohuxl  in  Europe. — Botanists 
have  been  much  perplexed  in  endeavor! rig  to  de- 
cide on  the  true  origin  of  our  varieties  or  wheat. 
It  is  now  diflkult  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  tri- 
tieum  sativum  or  common  wheat.  In  general  the 
bearded  and  beardless  wheals  are  divided  into  two 
species.  The  ibrmer  are  termed  tritieum  hyber- 
num,  or  winter  wheat,  and  the  latter  tritieum  <bs- 
tivuMj  or  summer  wheat.  1  am,  however,  inclined 
to  think  that  all  the  varieties  may  be  included 
under  one  species,  as  there  are  nodistmciive  marks 
by  which  they  can  be  separated.  Under  tritieum 
hybemumt  lor  instance,  are  included  several  of  the 
earlier  and  the  beet  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  and 
under  tritieum  (Bstivumare  included  several  beard- 
ed wheats  equally  hardy,  and  requiring  as  long 
time  to  arrive  at  maturity  as  our  common  winter 
sorts.  Indeed,  the  recent  French  botanists  have 
now  refeired  all  the  varieties  to  tritieum  sativum. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  settle  nice  botanical 
distinctions. 

Spring  wheat  is  seldom  cultivated  in  England 
as  a  general  crop.  In  every  instance  where  I 
saw  it  growing,  it  appeared  to  me  rather  inferior. 
In  my  last  number  I  alluded  to  some  of  the  va- 
rieties of  wheat  at  present  cultivated  in  Kngland. 
The  golden  drop«  blood  red,  Uxbridge,  Hunter's, 
Mengoswell's,  Whittington  &  Hickling's.  The 
three  latter,  like  our  okra  cotton  and  rohan  potato, 
have  been  so  recently  introduced  that  they  have  not 
yetlbund  their  way  into  general  cultivation.  The 
specimens,  however,  which  I  saw  were  very  supe- 
rior, sufficiently  so  to  encourage  the  American  farm- 
er to  import  the  seed,  which  may  be  ordered 
from  Lewson  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  or  Lod- 
dige,  in  London,  or  through  any  merchant  at  Li- 
verpool. An  order  sent  in  July  will  be  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  the  farmer  to  plant  the  seed  in 
autumn. 

The  wheat  called  Leghorn  or  Tuscany  wheat, 
was  introduced  into  England  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  straw  lor  the  manufacture  of  bonnets, 
Slc,  but  it  was  found  not  to  succeed  as  well  as 
the  common  rye,  which  is  now  exclusively  culti- 
vated in  the  Orkney  islands,  and  the  north  of 
Scotland,  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  France,  I  saw  cultivat- 
ed pretty  extensively,  a  very  hardy  variety  of  wheat 
called  Poulard  bleu,  and  bli,  bieu  conique.  It  is 
partial  to  rich  clay  soils ;  its  grains  are  dark  and 
very  hard.  An  Egyptian  wheat  called  Blide  Smyr- 
na was  also  highly  spoken  of.  There  is  a  variety 
of  wheat  brought  originally  from  Morocco  that  is 
successfully  cultivated  in  Italy,  but  does  not  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  that 
might  be  experimented  on  m  our  southern  states. 
Its  spikes  are  long,  loose,  nodding  to  a  side,  and 
awned ;  grains  am>ut  half  an  inch  in  length — red- 
dish, transparent,  and  very  hard.  It  usually  goes 
under  the  name  of  Polish  wheat,  although  it  is  not 
much  cultivated  in  Poland, — is  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Morocco,  and  is  often  called  Mo- 
gadore  wheat. 

I  find  in  my  journal,  descriptions  of  nearly  one 
hundred  varieties  of  wheat  cultivated  in  Europe, 
but  doubt  whether  the  transferring  them  to  your 
pages  would  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  the 


American  fisirmer,  who,  I  fear,  would  scarcely  im- 
port them  even  as  an  experiment  Should  the 
seeds  which  I  brought  with  me,  and  distribut- 
ed through  several  parts  of  our  southern  country, 
be  successfully  cultivated,  I  will  endeavor  to  notice 
them  on  some  future  occasion. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  were  our  agri- 
cultural societies  to  imitate  the  examples  of  those 
of  Europe,  in  attaching  a  museum  to  their  institu- 
tions, where  not  only  the  diflerent  grains  cultivated 
might  be  exhibited,  but  also  the  stalks  and  plants 
preserved  in  a  dried  state, — the  mode  of  culture 
and  product  carefully  noted,  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culturists. I  observed  at  Washington,  during 
the  last  summer,  a  successful  attempt  of  this  kind 
by  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  the  patent 
office. 

The  English  farmer  has  more  to  apprehend 
from  the  constant  drizzling  rains  during  harvest 
time,  than  from  insects,  which  are  the  bane  of  the 
Americah  farmer.  The  so  called  Hessian  fly,  has 
never  been  introduced,  and  the  poor  Hessian  has 
sins  enough  to  answer  lor  on  another  score,  with- 
out meriting  the  charge  of  conveying  this  pest  to 
America  in  his  straw.  The  insect  is  not  known 
in  Hessia,  and  although  two  specimens  were  showD 
to  me  as  having  been  procured  in  Sweden,  they 
proved  to  be  of  a  difierent  and  harmless  species. 
I  fear  we  will  have  to  claim  it,  along  with  (he  op- 
possum  and  ratile-Biiake,  as  exclusively  American. 
The  wheat  of  our  country  also  sufiers  materially 
from  other  insects,  which  prey  upon  it,  in  iis 
ripened  state ;  hence  in  many  parts  it  is  necessary 
that  the  crop  be  nut  only  thrashed  out,  but  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  f)ower  mill.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  1  perceived  stacks  of  wheat  that 
had  remained  uiithrashed  lor  three  and  four  years, 
and  in  many  instances  five  or  six,  without  any 
other  molestation  than  that  of  the.  Norway  rat — 
that  cosmopolite,  gregarious,  omnivorous  pest  of 
all  countries. 

There  are  two  of  the  sciences,  however  widely 
removed  from  each  other,  and  however  seldom 
thought  of  by  the  American  farmer,  that  have  long 
appeared  to  me  as  inviting  greater  attention  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view  than  has  hitherto  been 
devoted  to  them,  I  mean  chemistry  and  entomology. 
The  former  enabling  us  to  analyze  our  soils,  and 
directing  us  as  to  the  best  modes  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  the  latter  in  pointing  out  to  us  the  habits 
and  characters  of  those  insects  that  prey  upon  our 
fruits  and  grains,  without  which  we  cannot  find  a 
remedy  against  their  depredations. 


From  tbs  London  Gardener's  Gasette,  Feb.  99, 1840. 
A   PLAN   OF   GRBEN  CROPPING. 

SncceMfullyiarraedfor  s  nomber  of  yesn  by  Robert  Walls, 
oveneer  at  Roeelle,  Aynbire,  N.  B. 

Early  in  spring  we  plough  and  harrow  and 
weed  our  land  for  green  crop  till  we  have  all  the 
weeds  ofi*,  then  roU  it  to  keep  in  the  moisture  ;  for 
in  dry  springs  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so.  We  let 
the  land  hem  that  state  till  we  are  ready  to  sow 
our  Swedish  turnip,  which  is  generally  about  the 
10th  of  May.  We  study  to  have  them  all  sowd 
by  the  latter  end  of  May,  if  possible.  Immediately 
before  we  begin  to  sow  we  give  it  what  we  call  the 
last  furrow,  from  seven  to  ten  inches  deep,  as  we 
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find  the  soil  answers ;  but  in  doing  this,  we  al- 
ways harrow  and  roll  every  night  in  dry  weather 
Itefore  we  leave  it,  merely  to  keep  the  tnoinlure 
in  the  ground  ;  then  in  the  morning  we  have  our 
land  ready  for  drilling.     We  make  our  drilld  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  from  twenty-six  to 
twenty-seven  inches  apart.    Then  we  put  in  our 
bones  or  dung,  or  whatever  manure  we  intend  to 
give;  if  bones,  we  cover  it  as  light  as  possible, 
not  above  three  inches  deep ;  if  dung,  we  ''gene- 
rally cover  it  deeper,  so  that  we  may  have  about 
three  inches  of  earth  above  the  dung  after  the 
seed  is  sown.     We  always  sow  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  land  »  drilled  up.    If  we  are  drilling  and 
manuring  for  a  whole  day,  we  always  sow  in 
mid-day  and  at  night,  so  as  to  preserve  the  mois- 
ture in  the  ground  lor  our  seeds.    In  sowing  the 
Swedish  turnips  we  always  give  nearly  5  lbs.  per 
acre,  and  put  the  seeds  as  deep  in  the  ground  as 
the  manure  will  admit  o\\  not  to  bring  it  above 
ground  by  the  coulters  of  the  machine.     We  al- 
ways  study  to  have  the  seed  from  two  to  three 
inches  below  ground,  and  amongst  the  manure  if 
possible.    This  being  done,  and  by  the  time  the 
seeds  get  above  ground,  they  have  a  strong  hold 
of  the  manure;  and  by  the  time  the  fly  gets  hold 
of  them  they  are  nursed  at  the  root  by  the  manure, 
that  the  flv  and  drought  has  no  chance  of  huriin^ 
them.    I  have  always  found  this  plan  successful 
in  the  very  worst  of  till,  after  being  drained.    By 
care  being  taken  to  harrow  and  rod  as  soon  as  ih.c 
Jand  is  plouirhed,  to  procure  a  fine  mould,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  procuring  a  crop  every  year 
wiih  the  first  sowing.    There  has  been  great  dif- 
ficulty in  this  case  in  this  country  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  the  turnips  being  sown  as  often  as 
three  and  tour  times  in  one  season,  and  as  often 
carried  off  by  the  fly.    I  believe,  in  most  cases,  ihe 
evil  id  occasioned  by  sowing  the  oeeds  too  near  the 
surface,  and   not  down  to  ihe  manure ;  and   by 
•owing  so  shallow  the  seeds  will  braird,  perhaps 
in  two  or  three  days  ;  and  if  it  is  a  dry  scorching 
sun,  they  are  sure  to  go  off  by  the  fly — they  have 
no  hold  of  the  manure  to  carry  them  on.    fiut  in 
a  damp  time  there  is  less  to  fear  of  their  t>eing 
carried  off.    By  the  seeds  being  sown  as  helbre 
mentioned,  they  will  be  from  six  to  ten  days  before 
they  braird,  and  they  will  be  observed  coming  up 
quite  strong,  making  a  crack  in  the  fop  of  the  drill 
and  having  a  strong  hold  of  the  manure,  they 
come  on  so  rapidly  that  the  fly  is  not  fit  to  hurt 
them.    But    by  sowing  them   shallow,  though 
successful,  and  not  carried  off  by  the  fly  and 
drought,  the  plants  are  far  longer  sickly  and  do  not 
come  away  so  fast,  nor  to  the  same  maturity,  as  if 
pown  as  before  mentioned.     When  we  sow  any 
other  kinds  of  turnips, — say  hybrid,  or  red-top 
Aberdeen, — we  do  not   give  more  seed  than  4 
lbs.  to  the  acre,  as  the  seed  is  smaller,  and  sows 
farther ;  but  we  sow  them  on  t>ie  same  plan  as 
before  mentioned.    We  generally  sow   Dale's 
hybrid,  and  the  Aberdeen  red-top  yellow.    We 
find  them  the  best  sorts.    We  have  made  it  our 
practice,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  to  try  all  sorts 
that  we  heard  of,  and  we  consider  these  two  sorts 
the  best    In  sowing  our  turnips,  we  generally  sow 
Swedish  in  the  first  part  of  the  soil.    If  there  is 
a  more  stiffish  part  in  the  field  than  another,  we 
•ow  red-top  Aberdeen,  or  Dale's  hybrid,  as  we 
find  either  of  these  sorts  answer  a  stiffish  soil  bet- 
ter than  the  Swedish  taroip. 


In  preparing  our  dung  for  turnips,  we  generally 
collect  it  into  large  hf  aps  in  the  fields  during  the 
winter ;  and  we  generally  give  it  two  turnings  be- 
fore we  put  it  into  the  drills.  We  study  to  have  it 
well  rotted  before  it  is  used,  and  give  it  the  first 
turning  about  the  middle  of  Aprif  or  the  end  of 
March,  and  the  last  about  eighteen  days  before 
put  on.  We  studyto  have  it  with  as  much  mois- 
ture as  possible.  We  make  it  our  study  to  collect 
all  the  urine  that  comes  firom  the  stall-fed  cattle, 
and  drive  it  to  the  dunghills  in  the  field ;  and 
when  we  are  putting  the  dung  out,  If  we  find  it  has 
not  enough  of  moisture,  we  drive  water  from  the 
nearest  part  to  the  dunghill.  We  consider  the 
dung  being  put  into  the  drills  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, is  a  great  benefit  to  the  crop  in  dry  spring, 
both  for  turnips  and  potatoes. 

[iS^tr,— Above  I  send  you  a  copy  of  an  essay, 
which,  I  think,  should  be  interesting  to  your  agri- 
cultural readers.  A  premium  of  £  1  was  awarded 
to  it  by  the  Ayrshire  General  Agricultural  Associ- 
ation :  it  is  from  a  very  intelligent  practical  man. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  esq.,  of  Caroline,  his  master 
has  spared  no  necessary  expense  on  the  lands  at 
Roselle ;  they  aro  completely  drained,  subsoil 
ploughed,  and  levelled,  and  so  clear  of  weeds  that 
the  whole  estate  has  more  the  appearance  of  gar- 
den than  farm  ground;  and  as  it  has  been  frequent- 
ly asserted  that  such  high  keeping  does  not  yield  a 
remuneration  corresponding  to  the  outlay,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  inquiring  as  to  this  point,  of  the  wri- 
ter of  this  essay  last  summer,  when  he  informed 
me  his  opinion  was,  that  when  judiciously  managed, 
the  outlay  in  such  cases  yielded  a  far  greater  re- 
turn than  could  be  obtained  from  more  stinted  man- 
agement ;  and  he  stated,  as  corroborative  of  this 
opinion,  that  the  preceding  season,  viz  :  1888,  their 
crop  of  turnips  was  35  tons  per  acre,  which  sold 
at  248.  per  ton,  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 

R.f. 
EUmarnock,  Feb.  18,  1840.] 


TO   DESTROY  TICKS  IN  SHBBP. 

Fron  Um  BBglMi  Fuuciv'  Msfuist. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  a  letter  in  the  Mark  Laoe 
Express  of  the  20ih  of  January,  inquiring  for  the 
best  application  for  destroying  the  tick  in  sheep,  I 
have  to  recommend  animal  oil,  usually  produced 
from  the  distillation  of  bones,  and  which  can  be 
purchased  for  a  mere  tnfle  in  most  large  towns. 
A  very  mnall  quantity  applied  to  each  sheep  will 
be  found  completely  efficacious,  as  in  addhion  to  the 
repugnance  which  insects  have  for  oil^  this  oil  poa- 
sesses  a  most  disagreeable  and  pov^erfulodoiw 

If  a  small  quantity  of  this  oil  were  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  manure,  and  sprsad  ovar 
ground  sown  for  turnips,  it  would  effeetoaily  keep 
off  the  fly,  that  determined  enemy  to  the  yooQg 
turnip  plant. 

I  wish  to  plant  some  waste  land,  in  an  expoeed 
situation  near  the  sea,  with  young  trees ;  can  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  what  ia  the  most 
profitable  plant,  and  how  many  years  theiy  will 
take  in  coming  to  perfection.  It  is  rij^ht  to  add 
that  the  ground  is  very  steep,  and  the  climate  mild^ 
but  damp,  lam  informed  that  pear  trees,  mul- 
berry trees,  and  larch  are  the  most  suitable. 

I  remain,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant,    W.  S.. 
1     J!w^«y,  Jan.  24, 1840. 
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8T0VJCB  FOR  ITEGROES'  DWELLINGS. 

To  th«  Editor  of  the  Farmera'  Regiitor. 

jfmeliiL  March  3, 1840. 

One  of  ihe  greatest  obstacles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  farms  in  this  part  of  Virginia  is  the 
lime  and  labor  necessary  to  collect  fuel  ibr  our- 
selves and  slaves.  This,  on  almost  every  larjje 
farm,  occupies,  during  the  winter  months,  nearly 
all  the  force  and  all  the  teams  of  the  estate.  Thus 
we  have,  comparatively,  no  time  lor  the  accuniu- 
lalion  of  the  means  of  manure,  or  the  distribution 
of  it  when  made.  I  will  suggest  a  plan  that  will 
secure  to  our  slaves  as  much  comfort  as  at  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  their  masters  the  end- 
less vexation  of  always  cutting  and  hauling  wood. 
It  is  simply  to  substitute  stoves  in  place  of  the 
eight-feet  fire-places,  which  consume  a  log  at  a 
filing.  From  accurate  experiments  during  the 
last  five  years,  I  have  found  that  a  stove  would 
consume,  in  a  given  time,  but  one-tenth  the  wood 
of  a  common  fire-place,  whilst  the  general  warmth 
and  comfort  of  the  room  was  four  times  as  great. 
Thus  the  total  gain  was  as  one-tenth  to  four.  But 
to  my  plan. 

Let  a  40  by  20  feet  house  be  put  i>p ;  the  base- 
ment frame  or  brick,  (I  would  prefer  the  latter,) 
10  feet  pilch.  Divide  this  by  cross  partitions,  so 
as  to  leave  the  centre  or  stove  room  16  by  20. 
The  end  rooms  will  of  course  be  12  by  20.  Divide 
these  again,  so  as  to  make  of  each  two  dormito- 
ries 12  by  10.  Thus  the  ground  floor  will  consist 
of  four  lodging  rooms,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
stove  room.  In  the  centre  of  this  middle  apart- 
ment or  stove  room,  have  a  cheap  cast  iron  stove, 
with  a  pipe  sufliciently  long  to  extend  through  the 
roof  of  the  house  in  a  vertical  position.  Such  a 
stove  and  pipe  can  be  bought  and  fixed  for  812,  or 
at  the  utmost  $15.  The  garret  might  also  be  di- 
vided, if  desired,  into  four  or  five  sleeping  rooms. 
1  would  have  all  the  rooms  properly  ventilated,  by 
windows  at  proper  distances.  1  annex  a  diagram 
to  illustrate  my  views. 
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A  B,  Southern  front,  40  feet, 

B  C,  Eastern  breadth,  20  feet. 

DDDD,  Dormitories,  12  by  10. 

S,  Stove  room,  16  by  20. 

d,  d,  &c.  Doors,    w,  w,  &c.  Windows. 

Such  a  building  would  cost  but  a  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  saving  it  would  effect.  The 
stove  room  would  accommodate  comfortably  32 
persons,  and  the  four  lodging  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  and  the  four  garret  rooms  would  easily  lodge 
this  number.  To  accommodate  this  number  of 
9i%v^,  upon  the  present  plan,  with  fire,  would  re- 


quire eight  fire  places;  but  I  have  shown  that 
each  fire  place  will  consume  at  ihc  minimum  1(> 
times  as  much  fuel  as  a  stove.  Hence  the  total 
gain  ill  fuel  will  be  as  80  to  1.  Or  1  load  of  wood 
will  upon  this  plan  keep  S2  slaves  as  comfortable, 
and  for  as  long  a  time,  as  80  loads  upon  our  present 
system.  I  need  not  point  out  to  him  who  groans 
under  the  unceasing  toil  of  providing  fuel  for  his 
slaves,  the  great  benefit  of  diminishing  his  labor 
eighty  fold  ;  nor  need  I  advert  to  the  humanity  of 
an  arrangemant,  which  would  secure  to  every 
slave,  however  old  and  decrepit,  comlbrl  and 
warmth  at  all  times.  I  proceed  to  notice  some  of 
the  objections  which  I  foresee  may  be  made  to 
ihi«  plan. 

Ist.  Some  will  say  that  the  negroes  will  be  un- 
healthy. This  I  deny ,  and  I  think  my  experience 
bears  me  out.  During  the  last  five  years  1  have 
principally  used  stoves  for  warming  my  t-chool 
room,  (durin«r  a  large  portion  of  the  un\e  stoves 
only,)  and  I  have  never  perceived  any  injury 
from  this  cause  to  my  own  health,  or  to  that  of 
my  pupils.  1  have  generally  had  about  thirty^ 
boys  under  ray  care ;  and  the  average  amount  of 
doctors'  bills,  for  the  whole  school  during  the  five 
years,  has  not  exceeded  $15  per  annum,  and  no 
portion  due  to  the  stoves.  Again,  it  is  notorious 
that  north  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  middle  and  east- 
ern states,  nine-tenths  of  the  middle  classes  use 
stoves,  without  injury  to  health.  For  my  own 
part,  I  sincerely  believe  that  stoves  are  more 
healthy  than  fires,  because  of  the  unilbrmity  of 
temperature  that  may  be  induced  and  continued. 

2dly.  Some  may  say  that  there  will  be  cruelty 
in  debarring  slaves  the  light  of  a  cheerful  fire,  if 
so,  and  no  light-wood  knots  are  convenient,  pro- 
vide a  lamp.  The  cost  of  this  will  not  exceed  ten 
dollars  per  annum,  and  may  easily  be  defrayed 
from  the  srain  in  fuel  and  labor. 

3dly.  Others  will  object  to  congregating  so  many 
negroes  together  under  the  same  roofj  and  to  the 
danger  of  infection  in  case  of  disease.  1  answer, 
that  I  consider  it  better  and  more  humane  that  they 
should  be  together.  In  this  way,  by  appointing 
a  head  man,  a  master  may  at  night  keep  his 
slaves  under  the  best  control ;  and,  by  making  him 
accountable,  keep  his  negroes  at  home,  unless  ab- 
sent by  leave.  It  is  a  sickly  philanthropy  which 
induces  us  to  give  our  negroes  a  carte  blanche  ns 
to  their  doings  and  goings  at  night.  How  much 
better  and  more  humane  would  it  be  to  keep  them, 
after  a  day  of  toil,  resting  at  home,  than,  as  at 
present,  to  permit  them  to  prowl  over  half  the 
neighborhood  in  search  of  pelf  or  whisky?  Hun- 
dreds of  slaves  are  ruined  by  these  nocturnal  visits,, 
whilst  the  masters'  horses  are  rode,  the  masters' 
corn  or  pigs  stolen,  to  gratify  their  passion  for 
liquor,  and  swell  the  gains  of  some  neighboring 
dram-seller.  My  plan  would  prevent  all  this. 
Make  your  head-man  accountable  to  you,  that  the 
negroes  be  all  in  place  at  a  certain  hour,  and  also, 
if  necessary,  make  him  lock  the  door,  and  keep  it 
locked,  afler  that  hour.  The  liability  to  disease 
and  infection  would  be  little  or  none,  if  due  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  keep  the  rooms  and  premises 
clean.  We  all  have  old  women,  good  ibr  nothing 
else,  whose  business  it  might  be  to  attend  to  this. 
Moreover,  a  convenient  house  might  be  appropri- 
ated as  a  hospital,  into  which  each  negro,  as  soon 
as  taken  sick,  might  be  removed.  This,  the  uni- 
versal practice  on  the  large  West  Indian  estates. 
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wheo  slavery  existed  there,  would  be  a  good  plan 
even  ai  present, 

4th.  As  to  the  expense  of  such  a  building,  I 
calculate  that  it  would  not  at  the  utmost  exceed 
9500.  At  double  this,  it  woQld,  by  saving,  pay  for 
itself  in  less  than  four  years.  We  all  feel  that  the 
two  greatest  obstacles  to  improving  our  lands  in 
this  section  of  Virginia  are,  the  fence  laws  and 
fuel  getting.  As  to  the  first  1  despair,  now  that 
our  constitution  has  been  amended,  ever  to  see  it 
removed  ;  but  surely  we  may,  by  judicious  econo- 
my, rid  ourselves  in  a  great  measure  of  the  latter. 
The  plan  I  propose,  if  pursued,  would  enable  us 
to  employ  our  teams  and  hands  during  the  winter 
in  making  and  hauling  manures,  preparing  for  a 
crop,  &c.  Our  oxen  would  be  relieved  from  the 
four  months'  purgatory  they  now  annually  under- 
go, and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  almost  unable  to  shake  their  tails,  would 
be  sleek  and  fat,  and  ready  for  any  work  on  the 
farm.  The  farm  itself  would  no  longer  be  cut  up 
with  ruts  and  roads  in  all  directions,  nor  have  its 
woods  pillaged  of  all  valuable  timber. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  expense  of  appro- 
priate buildings  is  too  great  lor  many  to  encounter, 
the  same  advantages,  though  in  a  less  degree,  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  stoves  in  our  common  cabins. 
The  saving,  even  in  this  case,  both  of  fuel  and  la- 
bor, would  be  immense.  There  would  be  no  need, 
where  old  field  pine  could  be  had,  of  ever  cutting 
a  stick  of  forest  timber  fbr  fuel.  I  have  found  that 
dried  pine  is  in  all  respects  the  best  fuel  fbr  stoves. 
One  week's  work,  the  winter  preceding,  would  se- 
cure an  ample  supply,  eveu'for  a  winter  of  as  intense 
cold  as  the  last.  The  saving  of  labor  by  this  plan 
all  must  see  and  admit;  the  saving  of  fuel  will 
appear  to  some,  who  have  none  to  spare,  equally 
beneficial.  It  is  evident  to  all,  that  without  reform 
ID  many  particulars,  our  dear  mother  state  must 

go  on  declining.  We  complain  of  the  tariff,  the 
anks,  or  the  administration,  as  the  principal 
causes  of  our  present  embarrassment  and  difficul- 
ties. It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  our 
own  habits  of  prodigality  and  expense.  If  we 
would  curtail  these,  economize  our  time,  talents, 
and  labor,  mind  our  farms  more,  and  politics  less, 
we  should  soon  cease  to  feel  the  pressure  of  pover- 
ty and  the  perplexity  of  debt. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison. 
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MAisoir  RUSTiquE,  na  xix«  siecle.    Parts, 

1836. 

Art. — JEdueation  de  Ven-a-Soie, 

The  '^Maison  Rustique,"  a  French  work  in  four 
large  volumes,  contains  the  latest  European  trea- 
tise on  silk  culture  that  we  have  seen.  The  writers 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  treatise  on  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms,  to  which  our  remarks  will  be  con- 
fined, are  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  Bonafous, 
Chapelain,  and  Deby,  whose  names  are  subscribed 
to  their  respective  portions.  We  were  curious  to 
search  in  this  treatise  for  the  latest  opinions  and 


practices  on  this  subject.  We  shall  present  merely 
such  views  as  differ  from  earlier  or  established 
authorities,  or  such  passages  as  may  exhibit  any 
thing  of  novelty,  passing  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  treatise  where  there  is  general  agreement 
between  the  writers  and  their  most  respected  pre- 
decessors. 

The  dimensions  and  plan  of  a  magnanieref  or 
cocoonery  as  termed  in  this  country,  is  given  in 
detail,  and  with  a  figure  of  the  horizontal  plan, 
which  prevents  the  possibility  of  mistake  of  the 
author's  meaning.  The  plan  shows  an  apartment 
of  30  feet  long,  16  wide,  and  12  feet  high,  inside 
measure.*  There  are  4  rows  of  sh«iWes,  (running 
across  the  smaller  diameter,)  of  5  feet  width,  and 
12  feet  length.  The  shelves  are  in  tiers  of  2  feet 
apart,  and  of  course  5  tiers  of  shelves,  or  6  count- 
ing as  the  lowest  shelf  the  floor  beneath.  These 
shelves,  including  the  same  space  of  floor  beneath 
them,  amount  to  1440  square  feet ;  and  this  space 
the  author  (Deslongcbamps)  says  is  enough  to 
accommodate,  in  the  last  age,  the  worms  from  6 
oz.  of  eggs,  which  is  240  square  feet  for  each  ounce. 
He  says  elsewhere  that — 

'*'^In  almost  all  the  countries  where  silk-cuIturc 
is  usual,  the  ounce  of  eggs  does  not  make  but  four- 
fifths  of  that  of  Paris,  or  poids  de  marc;  the  Ita- 
lian ounce  is  still  less,  containing  but  39,168  eggs, 
according  to  Dandolo ;  that  of  the  south  of  France 
is  about  40,000,  and  that  of  Paris  is  very  near 
oO,000."t 

*  These  measures  of  length,  &nd  all  used  inour  trans- 
lated extracts,  are  French.  The  French  foot  is  equal  to 
1.07  very  nearly,  of  the  American  foot.  Twelve 
inches  make  the  French  foot,  and  12  lines  the  inch.-En. 

t  This  statement  of  weights  is  incorrect.  Supposing 
that  Dandolo's  quantity  of  silk-worms*  eggs  (quoted 
above  by  the  French  author)  is  correct,  that  is,  89,16S 
to  the  Milanese  ounce,  the  following  will  be  the  num- 
bers of  eggs  to  the  French  ounce,  and  also  to  the  Eng- 
lish or  American. 
39,168  eggs  to  the  Milanese  ounce  (=420.298  English 

grains.) 
44,033     "        "    Paris  oz.,  16  to  pound  pouff  de  mare, 

(=472.5  Eng.  grains.) 
40,771     "        "   English  or  American  oz.,  avoirdu-. 

pois,  (=437.5  grains.) 

The  value  of  the  Milanese  ounce  is  calculated  by 
the  table  in  the  original  work  of  Dandolo  (4th  Ed.) ; 
those  of  the  Paris  and  English  weights  are  taken  from 
the  table  in  lire's  •  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

The  weights  of  various  small  parcels  of  eggs  given 
from  our  own  counting,  at  page  95  of  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, exceeded  the  above  considerably,  there  being,  of 
most  of  the  kinds,  between  87  and  88,000  to  the  avoir- 
dupois ounce,  whereas,  according  to  Dandolo,  there, 
should  be  40,771.  The  difference  probably  was  caused 
by  his  samples  being  of  well  washed  and  perfectly 
clean  eggs,  while  ours  were  merely  scraped  from  the 
cloth,  and  retained  nearly  all  the  dried  glutinous  matter^ 
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Ii  ia  ibia  latier  weight  (poida  dt  mare)  that  ia 
u««d  iliTOUgtioul.  Then,  if  all  the  worois 
raised,  (which  he  lupiMeci  lo  be  !□  bd  ounce,  and 
Bi  HelhlnkincorrecUy,)  (here  nouldtM  208  wi 
10  ihe  aquare  foot,  (and  one-sixth  or  the  norma 
being  on  ihe  Soor) ;  or  if  half  thai  quaniily  ooly 
be  reared,  there  nould  alill  be  104  worma  lo  the 
•quare  foot ;  a  number  nearly  double  of  what  i* 
deemed  sale  by  culturitta  in  this  country. 

Next,  it  ia  lo  be  obaerved  ibat  the  peiaagea  be- 
tween ibe  lowa  or  ahelvea  are  only  2  leet  wide,  or 
leu  than  halTihe  proportional  width  uaually  deem- 
ed requisite,  the  ehelvea  being  a*  wide  aa  (ire  feet. 
It  ii  true  that  the  tiers  of  shelves  are  farther  apart 
that]  uiual  in  the  Dnited  States,  (being  2  feel  one 
above  the  other,)  but  considering  that  the  Boor 
•ervei  lor  the  lowest  tier,  this  diei^nce  of  the 
ehelvea  lessena  the  evil  of  crowding  but  little. 

We  are  far  from  advlsitig  eueh  coniraeiion  of 
•pace  as  reeommeDded  ia  ihia  ireatiee.  But  pro- 
ceeding as  the  recommendation  does  from  a  writer 
distinguished  for  bis  intelligence  and  hie  long  con- 
tinued devotion  to  tbia  subject,  and  having  much 
practical  experience,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
if  narrow  piusagee  between  the  wider  shelves 
were  so  eery  dangerous  aa  supposed  in  this  coun- 
try, Deslongchamps  would  at  least  have  been 
able  to  suspect  the  existence  ofthe  evil.  It  should 
however  be  remarked  that  the  email  eize  of  his 
building,  compared  to  those  planned  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  consequent  near  supply  end  Iree  en- 
trance ofthe  outer  air,  through  the  windows,  must 
be  belter  for  ventilalioo,  than  pa^aages  of  triple 
the  width  of  his  in  an  apartment  of  100  feet  by 
30,  or  more.  We  fear  much  for  ihe  resulis 
rearing  worms  in  the  large  sized  buildinga  wbi 
are  preferred  by  the  most  zealous  beginiiera  to  il 
country, 

M.  Deelong^amps  was  the  Grst  person  in  Ii! 
rope  (though  not  in  America)  who  recommend 
several  aueceasive  crops  of  silk- worms  in  the  sat 
season,  by  retarding  the  hatching  of  the  egge  i 
Ibe  latter  crops-  His  firat  views  on  ibis  practi 
were  translated  for  and  published  in  the  Farroe 
Register,  at  p.  881,  vol.  iv.  This  subject  he  b 
doubtless  investigated  and  urged  with  all  Ihe  arij 
of  one  claiming  a  new  and  important  discovei 
and  aiming  to  maintain  iia  value  by  conclusi 
experiments,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
the  scienliSe  as  well  aa  the  merely  practical  cult 
risla.  It  is  therefore  Ihe  more  interesting  to  he 
the  laleat  opinions  of  this  writer.  The  system 
■uccessive  and  retarded  broods  is  universally  e 
knowledged  as  safe  in  this  country;  and  it  ia 
much  and  as  sacceesfully  advanced  in  practice 

which  serves  lo  make  thsm  sdbere  *o  closely  to  I 
cloth  whereon  tbey  are  laid.— En.  F.  R. 
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any  other  part  of  this  infant  industry.    But  the 

proper  and  eafe  manner  of  preserving  the  retarded 
eggs,  in  ice-houses,  is  not  settled,  and  there  are 
few  who  would  trust  lo  the  enltre  txcltmon  of 
outer  air  from  the  eggs,  as  proposed  by  this 
writer.  Vet,  If  be  ia  correct  in  this  opinion,  it  ia 
of  great  importance  that  it  should  be  known  and 
acted  on.  For  by  closely  stopping  up  the  eggs  ia 
glass  or  other  air-tight  veeaels,  tbey  would  be  se- 
cured from  dampness,  and  might  be  kept  buried  in 
ice,  for  any  length  of  lime,  with  little  trouble,  and 
sale  from  all  sources  of  injury  or  loaa.  Our  au- 
thor says — 

"  We  may  preserve  the  eggs,  and  put  back  ibe 

lime  of  their  batching,  by  placing  them  in  cellars 
or  (quarries,  of  which  the  temperature  is  low,  and 
vanes  but  liule.  From  numerous  experiments  in 
trials  of  muliiplied  rearings,  to  which  we  have 
been  devoted,  we  have  demonstrated  thai,  in  ice- 
houses, the  eggs  may  be  preserved  at  least  all  the 
summer,  and  during  a  time  the  limit  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  delermiire.  In  erety 
case,  in  order  to  guard  the  eggs  from  the  influence 
of  moisture,  it  is  essential  thai  the  cloths  Ui  which 
they  adhere  should  be  pieced  in  glass  or  earthen 
jars,  of  ivhich  the  mouths  should  be  sealed  so  as 
-  be  perJticilj-  air-light." 

Ofthe  choice  of  eggs,  in  general,  and  the  causes 
of  injury  from  their  bad  quality,  the  author  thus 

"  To  have  productive  rearinga  of  silk-worms, 
the  first  thing  necessary  la  to  procure  good  iggt. 
Those  produced  by  each  culiurisi  should  be  consi- 
dered by  him  as  thr  bat,  because  that  he  is  sur« 
of  their  quality  and  con.litlon,  and  that  sometimes 
he  would  be  deceived  in  that  respect  in  buyine 
from  other  peraone.    However,  wlien  unprovided. 
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made  cocoons  of  which  Ihe  hundred  weighed  but 
1  oz.  6  groa.*  The  eggs  of  thew  cocooni  hRvinff 
been  preserved  and  hatched,  we  aucceeded  m  far 
in  reKeneratinfc  end  improTin);  the  iiock  ibelin 
1S27  the  worma  descended  froni  them  made  co- 
coona  of  which  Ihe  100  weighed  6  02.  1  groa  24 
graiiiM  ;  and  in  1B29, 100  cocoona,  aiitl  □!'  the  aarae 
race,  weighed  6  oz.  4  gro«."t 

This  Ib«(  paragraph  preaenta  several  curious 
raciK,  which  may  he  very  uaerully  applied  by  the 
practical  culturiat.  But  we  have  no  Taiih  ia  the 
uiier  coDdemnation  or  the  raorua  rubra  (our  indi- 
genoos  red  mulberry,)  which  ia  implied  in  Ihe  au' 
thor's  words,  and  in  which  he  hui  accords  with 
many  other  auihorilies.  We  edmil  Tully  that  this 
tree  ia  much  inlerior  lo  the  while  mulberry,  and 
alii!  more  so  la  the  monia  muliicaulia,  for  rumiah- 
iog  food  10  ailb'WCHiiia.  Euttha  inferioriry  is  not 
■ogreatsslo  prevent  Ihe  worms  feeding  on  it 
heartily,  and  their  forming  good  cocoons  and  good 
ailk.  This  we  have  long  ago  and  repeatedly  as- 
aerled,  and  now  repeat  our  advice  to  all  who  may 
possess  this  tree  only,  to  plant  a  better  kind,  but 
not  lo  wait  for  ita  growih  end  product  before  com- 
mencing their  feeding  operationa.  In  addition  to 
oiber  facts  and  proofa  formerly  advanced  by  us  in 
this  journal,  we  will  adduce  another  of  laier  oc- 
currence. In  the  family  of  Col.  C.  Hamblin  of 
Halifax  couniy,  N.  C.  silk-worma  had  been  re 
ed  succeasfully  in  1837  and  1838  exclusively 
leaves  of  the  common  red  mulberry,  and  wiibout 
a  doubt  being  raised  as  la  the  food  being  aitage- 
ther  suitable.  The  deughler  of  that  gentleman 
DOW  Mrs.  Meltaur,  continued  in  Peiereburg,  last 
year,  Ihia  employment,  which  ahe  had  gained 
some  experience  of  at  her  former  reaidence.  She 
raised  laa!  year  a  brood  of  about  30,000  aillc 
worms,  under  all  Ihe  diaadventagea  of  a  town  lo- 
Gallon,  confined  space,  and  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
lainiog  food  for  the  worms;  and  yet  with  aa  much 
•access,  at  least,  in  regard  to  ihe  health  ol'  the 
worms,  and  the  quality  of  their  proitucis,  na  in  any 
ease  that  we  have  known.  The  leavra  uaed 
almost  entirely  of  the  red  mulberry.    The  w< 


penter,)  and  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  both  as  (o 
material  and  manufacture.    Hn.  Mettaur  even 
prefer*  Ihe  leaves  of  ihiadeapiaed  tree  to  any  other, 
becauae  they  keep  freah  longer  than  oihers  aAer 
being  galbersd  ;  and  do  doubt  also  being  preju- 
i  in  favor  of  what  she  has  had  experieoce 
ily,  and  which  had  served  ao  well.  And  though 
are  aure  ihat  Ihia  prelerence  is  miaplaced, 
the  very  fact  of  iia  being  entertained,  aAer  iho 
experience  of  thrae  seaions,  is  a   atrong  proof 
that  the  value  of  the  native  tree  ia  much  greater 
(baa  ia  generally  aupposed. 
"Theeg^  naturally  and  spoil (aoeouely  begin 
hatch  when  ihe  lemperature  has  t>een  main- 
tained for  about  16  daya,  at  from  S5  Id  59  degrees 
[|Fahr.]    But  then  the  worma  came  Ibnh  at  dif- 
ferent times  duiing  many  successive  weeks,  and 
there  would  be  no  means  of  making  the  rearing 
;gular  or  proRiable.    To  obviate  thia  inconve- 
ience,  the  eggs  ahould  be  kept  at  the  lowest  noa- 
ible  temperature  until  ihe  time  when  the  buds  of 
le  mulberry  trees  begin  to  open  ;  then  the  eggs 
should  be  gradually  brought  to  a  higher  tempera- 
re  for  haiching,    &c 

We  paaa  by  the  directions  for  the  artificial  heal 
neceaaary  10  be  uaed  in  Europe  lor  the  haiching, 
thai  is  altogeiher  unaecesBary  in  our  beiler 
climate. 

In  ihe  general  directions  for  feeding  and  man- 
agement at  the  commencemeDt  of  each  age,  Ihe 
weights  and  aizea  of  the  worma  are  staled,  as  fol- 

"  The  ailk-worm,  at  ihe  moment  of  its  coming 
Ibnh  from  the  egg,  ia  1^  lines  in  leoglh,  and 
weiehs  j-l-i  of  a  grain, poioi  dt  mare." 

"Immediately  alier  the  Grat  moulting  begins 
ihe  second  a^ ;  the  worms  are  3i  to  4  iinea  in 
lengih,  and  weigh  ^10  {of  a  grain. 

"Measured  and  weighed  immediaiely  after 
changing  Iheir  skini,  the  worms  in  commencing 
their  third  age  are  7  Lines  in  length,  and  weigh 
each,  one  grain." 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourih  age,  they  are 
one  inch  in  length,  and  ihey  weigh  4  grains. 

"  In  beginning  ihe  fillh  sue  ihey  are  from  SO 
lo  22  lines  in  length,  and  weigh  from  14  to  17  and 
even  20  grains.'' 

And  when  at  the  greatest  size,  end  about  lo 
commence  spinning,  "  (heir  length  is  generally  36 
lines,  [3  French  inches,]  and  with  some  it  is  even 
40  lines ;  their  weight  generally  Is  from  72  to  80 
grains  and  sometimes  100  grains  or  more." 

The  reader  in  applying  these  and  other  French 
weights  and  measureii,  should  Dot  Ibrgei  that  the 
valiieof  each  denominaiion  of  pound  and  ounce, 
or  of  fool,  inch  and  line,  a  little  exceeds  that  of 
the  same  denominations  of  this  country. 

These  weights  and  meHSurea  may  be  useful  for 
comparison,  to  the  young  culturiat.  Prom  the 
figure  given  of  Ihe  perfect  cocoon,  it  appears  (hat 
Ihe  worm  spoken  of  is  Ihe  kind  that  producea  the 
"  pca-nui  cocoon."    Thia  ia  alio  imporianl  to  be 
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known,  as  there  are  very  different  sizes  of  worms 
of  the  different  varieties,  as  well  as  of  the  healthy 
and  unhealthy  stocks  of  each  variety  or  l<ind. 

<<  If  ali  the  epochs  of  the  rearing  have  been 
passed  through  successfully,  an  ounce  of  eggs 
may  produce  100  or  even  reach  120  or  130  pouuds 
of  cocoons.  But  such  products  as  the  last  are 
very  rare ;  and  the  culturist  may  consider  himself 
ibrtunate  whose  crop  rises  to  the  first  named 
amount ;  for  it  oAen  enough  happens  that  there  is 
not  obtained  more  than  oO,  or  even  70  pounds. 
As  to  the  c9Coon8  themselves,  they  are  very  fine 
when  250  to  260  weigh  a  pound,  poids  de  marc* 
It  results  from  observations  made  during  many 
years  in  the  region  long  devoted  to  silk-culture, 
that  there  are  good  crops  of  cocoons  made  when 
the  winds  have  prevailed  from  the  north  during 
the  lives  of  the  worms,  and  that  they  have  been 
but  middling,  or  bad,  when,  during  the  same  time, 
the  winds  have  blown  often  from  south,  or  south- 
west.'' 

The  silk  region  referred  to  in  this  passage,  of 
course,  is  the  south  of  France ;  and  there,  from 
the  north,  blows  the  land  or  dry  wind,  and  from 
the  south,  the  moist  wind  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  the  north-west,  that  from  the  At|^ntic 
ocean.  We  are  well  assured  that  there  is  not  a 
greater  difference  between  prevalence  of  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  these  different  winds  in  France, 
than  there  is  in  favor  of  the  average  dryness  of  the 
air  in  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  best  silk- 
region  of  France.  A  most  striking  proof  of  this 
assertion  is  presented  in  the  following  tabular 
statement  of  the  proportion  of  losses  of  worms 
sustained  in  39  rearings,  compared  with  the  very 
inconsiderable  losses  of  worms  sustained  in  most 
rearings  in  this  country. 

**'  The  space  required  by  the  worms  [from  an 
ounce  of  eggs,]  and  the  quantity  of  leaves  they 
will  eat,  depend  mainly  upon  the  number  of 
worms,  [kept  alive  to  maturity,]  and  that  number 
itself  is  according  to  the  health  of  the  worms, 
which  depends  not  solely  upon  the  care  taken  of 
them  by  the  culturist,  (which,  it  is  true,  he  can 
regulate  well  or  ill,)  but  still  more  upon  the  state 
of  the  external  atmosphere,  which  it  is  always 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  modify  the  influ- 
ence of  upon  the  interior  of  the  feeding  apartment. 
It  may  thence  be  inferred  that  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
see the  qiuintity  of  worms  that  one  will  lose  in 
the  course  of  a  rearing ;  for,  however  fortunate 
it  may  be,  there  will  always  worms  die,  from  one 
cause  or  another.  Dandolo  appears  to  have 
achieved  a  degree  of  success  unknown  belbre  his 
labors  ;  but  we  should  probably  err  if  supposing 
that  it  was  easy  to  equal  his  results.  The  proof 
of  this  is,  that  in  making  rearings  of  not  large 
quantity,  and  in  which,  consequently,  (all  other 
chances  being  equal,)  it  is  most  easy  to  obtain 
success,  nolwithstf^nding,  it  may  be  seen  how  va- 
riable have  been  the  results  of  39  rearings." 

'*ln   7  cf  these  broods  we  have  had  a  loss  of 
one-half  the  worms. 

*  255  to  the  French  pound  would  be  the  same  as 
249  to  the  American  pound.— Ed. 


"  In  3,  of  two-fifths. 

«  13,  of  one-third. 

"  8,  of  one- fourth. 

"  4,  of  one-fifth. 

"  1,  of  one-sixth. 

''  1,  of  one- seventh. 

"  1,  of  one-eighth. 

"  1,  of  one-ninth." 

If  these  39  broods  were  all  of  equal  size,  and 
each  represented  (for  illustration)  by  the  number 
100,  the  entire  loss  above  stated  would  be  as  1236 
of  the  original  quantity  3900,  or  a  loss  of  nearly 
one- third,  on  a  general  average.  We  are  sure 
that  an  average  loss  of  even  half  this  amount  in 
Virginia,  would  be  considered  so  disastrous  as  to 
frighten  the  most  zealous  young  culturist  from  the 
business.  Yet,  these  trials  being  of  small  broods, 
and  carefully  attended  to,  (as  may  be  inferred 
from  their  being  so  carefully  observed,)  doubtless 
the  rate  of  loss  must  have  been  less  than  in  the 
general  business  operations  of  silk-culture  through- 
out France.  Thus,  the  author  proceeds,  immedi- 
ately after  the  above  passage : 

*'  According  to  this  statement,  when  one  pro- 
ceeds with  10  ounces  of  eggs,  for  example,  the 
quantity  of  worms  to  be  lodged  and  fed  during  the 
filth  age  may  vary  from  ten  to  fifty  and  even  a 
hundred  thousand,  if  the  total  loss  is  of  one-fifth, 
or  one-fourth,  or  one-ikird,  or  even  of  half,  the 
whichf  in  great  rearings  is  what  happens  the  most 
Jrequcnily,^^ 

We  will  close  this  notice  with  two  observations 
on  the  last  statements  of  the  author,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  his  facts  to  the  operations  of  silk' 
culture  in  this  country. 

First.  We  do  not  consider  that,  as  yet,  even  a 
single  full  and  complete,  and  accurately  observed 
and  reported  experiment  of  rearing  silk-worms 
has  been  made  in  the  United  States,  even  on  a 
small  scale ;  nor  have  there  been  any  operations 
sufficiently  regular,  extensive,  and  long  establish- 
ed, to  show  the  net  profit  to  be  counted  on  from  the 
business,  fioth  these  things  we  hope  and  expect 
will  be  done  during  this  now  coming  season,  and, 
thereby,  this  new  culture  be  firmly  established. 
But  without  claiming  that  any  thing  has  yet  been 
done,  except  to  obtain  and  diffuse  light  and  in- 
struction on  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  this  important  fact  having  been  ascertained, 
that  silk-worms  are  incomparably  healthier  here 
than  in  France ;  and  that  a  loss  of  worms  there 
which  would  be  considered  not  incompatible  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  success,  would  here  be  an  un- 
usual loss,  and  indeed  scarcely  possible,  with  proper 
and  profitable  care  used  throughout.  This  immense 
advantage,  caused  by  our  drier  climate,  is  more 
than  enough  to  outweigh  all  our  disadvantages  on 
the  score  of  our  higher-priced  labor,  even  if  there 
were  in  truth  as  much  difference  in  that  respect, 
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as  18  most  erroneously  Hlleired.  If  men,  or  other 
able  handt  were  liireJ  to  pluck  leaves  and  loed 
worms,  we  agree,  there  would  be  a  ^reat  diHer- 
ence  in  ihe  cost  of  Ameiican  and  French  or  Ita- 
lian labor.  But  ourinfiira  and  idle  slaves  will 
(umish  labor  evttn  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  in 
Europe,  because  its  whole  expense  must  be,  and 
now  is,  pnid  Ibr,  whether  employed  or  idle. 

Secondly.  When  a  loss  of  one- half,  or  one- 
Ibarth,  or  even  one -ninth  (the  smallest  loss  report- 
ed in  the  39  iriaU  in  France,)  ol  a  brood  of  worms 
occnrs,  and  from  cau<tes  operating  on  the  whole 
brood,  the  damage  cannot  be  confined  to  merely 
those  which  die,  nor  does  the  number  measure 
the  proportion  of  losfi.  Where  so  many  die  from 
causes  acting  on  all,  it  necessarily  (bllows  that  all 
roust  have  sjflTered  greatly ;  and  that  the  surviving 
worms  either  cost  much  more  in  food,  in  care,  and 
in  time,  or  made  less  ultimate  product,  than  would 
have  been  from  the  same  number  in  good  health 
and  vigor.  And  liiriher,  it  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  general  existing  state  of  things  reported 
ol  France,  that  every  existing  stock  of  worms  has 
become  more  or  less  degenerate,  and  continues  to 
transmit  hereditary  feebleness  of  constitution,  or 
disease,  because  every  preceding  generation  of 
progenitors  had  been  more  or  less  enfeebled  and 
degraded  by  the  deleterious  effect  of  a  bad  climate. 
The  stocks  produced  from  such  egirs  brought  to 
this  country  and  bred  from,  have  generally  been 
made  still  worse  by  the  heretofore  ignorant  and 
careless  management.  But  with  correct  views  on 
this  subject,  and  proper  care,  and  availing  of  the 
unsurpassed  healthy  climate  of  (especially)  the 
southern  states,  and  with  the  remarkable  quality 
of  the  silk-worm  to  receive  a'^d  transmit  heredita- 
ry vigor,  ns  well  as  leehleneps  and  disease,  it  seems 
likely  that  these  insects  will  become  individually 
more  productive  here  than  ihey  have  ever  yet 
been  in  Etirope,  as  well  as  being  more  profitable 
on  the  whole  business. 


DEVON   CATTLE. 

By  Dr.  R.  W.  Gissu,  Editor  of  Uie  **  CaroliBs  Planter,*'  Co- 

Inoiliia,  S.  C. 

There  are  lew  of  this  variety  of  slock  among 
us.  The  richness  of  the  color  and  the  symmetry 
of  form  possessed  by  them  are  very  attractive — 
their  hardiness  it  is  said  peculiarly  fits  them  lor 
southern  soils  and  seasons — and  their  value  as 
work  cattle  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other. 

In  England  the  Devons  have  been  much 
prized.  Mr.  Coke,  the  prince  of  farmers,  whose 
practical  judgment  and  persevering  industry  have 
placed  bim  at  the  head  of  agricultural  improve- 
meot,  and  made  him  literally,  the  lord  qftki  soU, 
gives  them  a  decided  preference  over  all  others. 

Id  referring  to  their  history  we  find  thi^t  the 
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north  of  Devon  has  been  long  celebrated  for  a  fine 
breed  of  cattle—and  that  from  the  earliest  records 
they  have  remained  the  same  in  their  essential 
characters.  Within  a  few  years,  attention  and 
better  keep  have  greatly  improved  them. 

They  are  of  a  deep  mahogany  red  color,  (if  with 
anv  white  spots  they  are  reckoned  impure)  with  a 
yellow  rim  around  the  eye,  and  muzzles  of  the 
same  color.  They  are  fine  in  the  bone,  clean  in 
the  neck,  have  horns  of  a  medium  length  bent 
upwards ;  are  thin-faced  and  fine  in  the  chops, 
wide  in  the  hips,  with  a  tolerable  tmrrel,  rather 
flat  on  the  sides,  tail  small  and  set  on  very  bitfb: 
they  are  thin-skinned  and  silky  in  haiodllng;  feed 
at  an  eariy  age,  or  arrive  at  maturity  sooner  than 
most  other  breeds.  They  are  considered  a  model 
for  oxen  bred  fbr  the  yoke — being  light-limbed 
and  exceedingly  active  and  quick  gaited.  In 
Smithfield  market  the  meat  is  highly  esteemed 
from  its  fineness  of  grain.  They  are  not  remarka- 
ble fbr  size  and  are  much  less  than  the  Durham. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfork,  (now 
Lord  Leicester)  sent  out  to  Mr.  Patterson,  of 
Baltimore,  several  pure  blooded  Devons  of  the 
finest  specimens,  and  from  these  have  sprung  the 
stock  now  in  tliat  neighborhood.  In  Marylaiid 
the  Devons  are  much  esteemed,  and  several  gen- 
tlemen are  distinguished  fbr  their  beautiful  stock. 

The  Editor  of  the  A  merican  Farmer,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  familiar  with  stock  of  all  de- 
scriptions, considers  the  Devons  as  admirably 
adapted  for  *<  the  Atlantic  and  especially  the  slave 
holding  states." 

To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  grounds  of  pre- 
ference of  the  Devon  over  all  other  cattle  for  all 
the  country  east  of  the  mountains,  it  may  be  said 
that,  fbr  size,  hardiness,  and  dairy  properties,  they 
are  at  least  equal  to  our  country  cattle,  while  for 
beauty  thejr  are  far  superior,  being  all  of  the 
same  deep  rich  morello  cherry  color,  with  a  clear 
white  handsome  tapering  bom,  and  white  bnish 
to  the  tail,  with  sometimes  a  little  white  on  the 
udder;  while  fbr  richness  of  milk  they  are  superior 
to  our  common  cattle,  and  fbr  easiness  to  be  broke, 
and  quick  motion  under  the  yoke,  they  are  pro- 
verbial. 

Finally,  they  fatten  early  and  quickly,  and  will 
keep  up  to  the  mark  with  overseer  and  negro 
treatment  and  short  rations,  under  which  the 
pampered  short  horn,  so  eariy  to  maturity,  and  so 
valuable  on  the  rich  prairies  of  the  west,  would 
degenerate,  and  fly  to  pieces ! 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  by  us 
from  a  gentleman  familiar  with  the  Devons  of  Mr. 
Patterson^s  stock,  gives  the  character  of  the  cows 
as  milkers. 

"  The  Devon  cow  is  not  remarkable  for  her 
quantity  of  milk ;  but  fbr  its  quality  it  excels  all 
other  breeds. 

"  The  general  daily  yield  when  fresh  is  from  S 
to  3  gallons — there  are  instances  where  they  have 
given  4  gallons,  but  they  are  rare.  Seven  quarts 
of  a  well  led  Devon's  milk  will  yield  a  pound  of 
butter,  whereas  of  most  other  brecxls  from  9  to  12 
quarts  are  required,  so  that  if  we  measure  milk  by 
its  buttereceous  qualities,  the  Devon  which  yielM 
3  gallons  a  day  is  a  pretty  fair  milker.  But  much 
depends,  upon  the  treatment  which  a  heifer  re*' 
ceives  when  in  calf  with  her  first  calf  whether 
she  make  a  good  milker  or  not.  If)  while  fi>rming 
her  first  bag,  she  be  fe4  copiotisly  with  succulent 
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food  or  Dourishing  slops,  calculated  to  distend  the . 
milk  vessels,  and  give  volume  to  the  udder,  in  ^ 
seven  out  of  ten  cases  a  good  milker  may  be  thus 
made ;  and  in  order  to  continue  the  copiousness 
of  her  yield  she  should  be  milked  thrice  a  day,  and 
always  well  shipped  j  nor  is  it  less  important  that 
she  be  milked  until  within  a  few  days  of  Iter 
bringing  forth  her  second  calf.  If  thus  treated 
with  the  first  calf,  to  continue  as  a  milker  till 
within  a  lew  days  oC  calving  will  subsequently 
become  a  habit  with  her." 

The  few  Devons  with  which  we  are  acrjuainted 
when  in  high  condition  are  beautiful  animals — but 
we  can  give  no  personal  experience  of  their  adap- 
tation to  our  climate.  A  friend  who  resides  on 
one  of  our  Sea  islands  informed  us  that  he  has 
a  very  favorable  opinion  of  them  for  our  purposes 
— that  they  bear  heat  well,  and  are  thrifty  and 
hardy. 

Devons  can  be  procured  in  Baltimore  at  one  half 
the  price  of  Durhams. 

The  following  interesting  letter  we  copy  from  the 
American  Farmer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  AmerkoD  Farmer : 


Philadelphia,  72d  Jtug.  1839. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  14th  inst.  there  is  an 
editorial  article  which  has  afforded  me  great  plea- 
sure. I  allude  to  the  one  in  which  you  state  your 
opinion  of  the  respective  merits  of  diii'erent  breeds 
of  neat  cattle.  As  you  mention  your  purpose  of 
writing  more  fully  on  the  subject  in  some  future 
number,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  furnish 
ypu  with  extracts  from  the  notes  taken  by  me 
during  a  residence  of  some  months  in  England,  so 
that  you  may  have  facts,  in  addition  to  those 
which  I  doubt  not  you  already  possess,  to  sustain 
what  I  think  a  tenable  position,  namely,  that  the 
North  Devons  are  decidedly  the  best  breed  of  cattle 
that  can  be  introduced  into  this  country. 

I  believe  I  go  farther  than  you  do  in  esteeming 
the  Devons  superior  to  the  short-horns  even  for 
the  fertile  grass  and  corn  lands  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.    But  1  do  so  esteem  them,  and  a  conversa- 
tion 1  had  some  months  since  wiiii  an  eminent 
grazier  and  cattle  dealer  from  Sciota  valley  tended 
strongly  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion.    He  stated 
that  he  had  had  much  experience  with  short- tiorns 
and  their  crosses ;  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  their 
great  aptitude  to  feed  well,  and  at  an  early  age, 
and  to  acquire  great  weight;  but  that  there,  their 
advantages  stopped }  that  they  did  not  bear  a 
journey  well.    In  fact,  he  found  they  lost  fiesh, 
when  in  a  drove,  about  in  proportion  as  they  were 
well  bred.    A  quarter  bred  animal  would  drive 
belter  than  a  half  bred,  a  half  bred  than  a  three- 
quarter  bred,  and  so  on.    Now,  if  the  short-horns 
do  not  drive  well,  where  is  their  superiority  for  the 
districts  mentioned?     They   have  not  a  home 
market  to  consume  their  cattle,  which  must   be 
driven.    The  grazier  above  mentioned  said  the 
difference  in  loss  of  weight  was  so  great  as  forcibly 
to  attract  his  attention  at  a  time  when  the  short- 
horns were  in  very  liigh  fkvor  with  him.     1  have 
forgotten  the  exact   proportionate  loss   that  he 
mentioned,  but  it  was  so  large  a  per  centage  as  to 
make  him  very  chary  of  starting  the  half-breeds  in 
a' drove.    There  is  one  point  which  I  think  the 
western  graziers  overlook  in  preferring  the  short- 
horns, namely,  the  weight  of  beef  that  can  be 
raised  on  a  given  quantity  of  land  or  food.    The 


preference  is  given  to  the  largest  animal,  the  one 
ihat  makes  the  greatest  weight  on  the  hooll     I 
believe  the  Devons  will  make  a  great  deal  more 
beef  from  a  given  quantity  of  food  than  the  short-^ 
horns,  but  ii  is  true  there  must  be  a  few  more  of 
ihem  to  carry  it. 

Bui  to  the  extracts:— When  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, I  spent  some  time  with  Mr.  John  Bloonifield 
at  Wareham,  who  has  a  large  farm,  u  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (Mr.  Coke).    His 
farm  is  within  3  or  4   miles  of  Holkham,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  i fie  best  managed  of  the 
estate.    Mr.  Bloomfield  is  a  man  of  great  exact- 
ness of  ot)servation,  soundness  of  Judgmeni,  and 
the  strictest  integrity.     Every  conndenre  may  be 
placed  in  his  statements,  and  his  opinions  are  not 
to  be   lightly  esteemed.    Among   the   notes,  of 
information  lie  gave  me,  made  at  Wareham,  I 
find  the  following : — '*  Medium  sized  stock  to  be 
preferred  as  yielding  more  beefj  mutton,  wool, 
milk,  &c.,  than  either  large  or  small  stock,  under 
similar  and  ordinary  circumstances."    Again : —   . 
*^Mr.  Bloomfield^B  dairy  of  20  cows  produced  an 
average  of  four  pounds  of  butler  for  each  cow  per 
week  during  the  whole  year.  Strict  accounts  were 
kept  during  several  years,  and  the  result  was  nearly 
the  same  in  each  year."     Now  although  4  pound* 
a  week  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  large 
yield,  1  should  like  an^  one  to  try  if  they  can  find 
a  regular  farmer's  dairy  of  an  equal  number  of 
cows  yielding  as  much. 

Mr.  B.  frequently  challenged  irentlemen  at- 
tending the  sheep-shearings  at  Holkham  to  matctt 
it  with  any  other  breed  than  Devons,  but  he  never 
met.  It  maybe  well  to  state  distinctly  that  the 
average  of  4  lbs.  per  cow  was  the  net  produce 
from  all  the  20  cows,  in  profit,  or  out  of  profit,  after 
suckling  their  calves  for  a  few  days,  and  sup- 
plying the  family  with  cream. 

Another  note  :~Mr.  Bloomfield's  butter  is  of 
the  very  best  quality;  this  is  attributable  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  The  cattle  are  of  a  very  good 
breed, — Devons, — and  are  well  taken  care  of, 
bemg  in  remarkably  fine  condition.  1  never  be- 
fore saw  a  dairy  of  cows  in  such  order.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  the  management,  as  to  milking, 
&c.,  of  the  cows,  and  the  method  of  making  the 
butter  contributes  not  a  little  to  render  it  jrood." 

1  et  another  note :— '<  Sept.  1834.  Mr.  Han- 
cock, a  London  butcher,  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Coke  to  see  Mr.  Bloomfield's  Devons.  Hancock 
expressed  himself  highly  delighted  with  the  dairy 
and  stock.  Speaking  generally  of  Devons,  he 
said,  there  are  no  cattle  yield  such  good  beef j 
except  a  very  few  of  the  very  best  Scots.  He 
also  said  he  took  ten  shillings  worth  more  of  fat  out 
of  Devons  than  out  of  any  other  sort  (same  sized 
animals).  Again,  he  said  ttte  surloin  of  a  Devon 
was  louder  by  5  inches,  than  of  any  other  breeds, 
(same  size,)  and  that  he  could  cut  three  surloin 
pieces  out  of  a  Devon,  when  he  could  onJy  cut  two 
firom  any  oiher  sort.  And  further,  he  said,  there 
is  this  diflerence  between  Devons  and  'Scots:  the 
former  have  less  ofiai  beef  and  more  roasting  meat 
than  the  latter,  or  than  any  breed  that  ho  has  tried. 
He  always  prefers  buying  Devons  when  he  can 
procure  them.  This  Mr.  Hancock  is  the  butcher 
who  was  heard  to  say  in  London  by  a  butcher  of 
Wells,  Norfolk,  that  the  two  very  best  bullocks  he 
ever  hung  up  in  his  shop  were  of  Mr.  Bloomfield'» 
feeding." 
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Now,  sir,  if  you  deem  the  above  of  any  value, 
you  are  at  liheriy  lo  make  what  u^e  you  please  of 
If.    I  should  prefer  your  incorporating  any  portion 
of  it  in  your  proponed  remarks  on  cattle ;  but  if 
you  thinK  fit  to  publish  it  as  a  communication,  I 
nave  no  objection. 

Hoping  you  may  succeed  in  calling  attention 
to  the  beautiful  Devons,  1  remain,  &c.      P.  H. 


MI85I    RAPP^S  «ILK    GOOD9, — CURING    CO- 
COONS, &C. 

From  Hie  Joninal  of  ttie  American  Silk  Society. 

The  editor  of  this  Journal  having  policited  of 
Mis3  Rapp,  of  Economy,  Pa.  the  privilegre  of 
exhibiting  some  specimens  of  her  silk  manufac- 
tures, he  received  from  her  a  case  containinir  the 
following  articles,  viz :  33  yards  black  figured  dres^i 
silk,  12  do.  lavender  fijrured  drees  silk,  IJ  yards 
green  velvet,  IJ  do.  black  velvet,  3  yards  black 
plain  satin,  12  yards  fii;ured  satin  vestinffs,  13 
pieces  fancy  ribands,  (165  yards,)  4  piec^  of  plain 
ribands,  and  a  raw  silk  handkerchief.  These 
floods  nre  all  of  first  rate  quality — heavv  and  dura- 
ble. They  were  exhibited  at  the  public  meetins: 
of  the  American  Silk  Society  on  the  evening  of  the 
20Jh  February,  and  elicited  expressions  of  surprise 
nod  astonishment  at  the  progress  already  made  in 
the  production  of  silk  in  this  country.  They  fur- 
nished conclusive  evidence  of  the  important  lact, 
that  we  can  not  only  fijrnish  all  the  raw  material, 
but  even  the  best  manufactured  silks  from  our  own 
resource*,  and  that  all  that  is  wanting  to  accom- 
plish the  great  object  is  the  diffusion  of  knowled^re 
among  the  people,  and  for  the  people  to  say  that 
they  wiU  do  it. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  letter  of  Miss 
Rapp,  that  accompanied  the  silks.  We  publish 
fhcm  without  her  permission,  because  it  will  do 
tbe  public  more  good  than  it  can  do  her  harm. 
Wc  would  recommend  attention  to  the  extract  on 
curing  cocoons  with  camphor.  Th  s  is  an  impor- 
tant and  interesting  item  of  information. 

Economy,  Pa,  February  7, 1840. 

GiDBoif  B.  Smith,  Esq. — There  is  so  crreat  a 
demand  for  our  silks  that,  after  supply ini;  the 
wants  of  our  society,  we  can  never  manufacture  as 
roach  as  our  store  could  sell  at  the  annexed  prices. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  seek  a  distant 
maricet.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  thought  we 
would  send  you  all  we  had  ready  made  ;  as  these 
specimens  (toirether  with  those  you  will  probably 
receive  from  other  Quarters)  may  assist  you  and 
your  society  a  good  aeal,  to  contnnce  every  patriotj 
that  our  own  and  our  oum  people's  hands  them- 
selves  canpyduce  and  manufacture  this  so  highly 
beloved  article  of  hixury,  with  which  we  are  so 
fond  to  adorn  ourselves,  and  clad  in  a  garment  of 
which,  if  thus  obtained,  we  may  justly  feel  a  noble 
©rufc,— but,  tf  the  product  ofjiyreign  handsj  wc 
nave  the  best  reason  in  the  world  to  feel  great 
aAome,  when  we  reflect,  that  by  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing if,  we  have  so  much  and  so  unpatriotically 
contributed  to  squander  our  national  treasure, 
burden  our  country  with  an  enormous  debt,  and 
thereby  lay  the  sure  foundation  of  niin  and  misery. 
These  specimens  have  all  been  made  of  silk  raised 
within  our  society  in  the  summer  of  1839,  (we 
cwTer  wove  a  thread  of  purchased  silk.)     In 


strength  and  durability  thev  will  surpass  any  im- 
ported article.  The  nandkerchief  of  silk  floss,  or 
tow,  you  will  please  to  accept  as  a  small  contribu- 
tion to  your  collection  cf  specimens,  it  is  to  show 
that  that  part  of  the  cocoon  is  valuable  too. 

As  you  wish  me  to  make  any  communication 
which  I  consider  useful,  I  will  make  a  few  re- 
marks : 

1.  On  the  curing  of  cocoons.  2.  On  the  mul- 
berry tree,  the  foundation  ofthe  whole  business. 

1.  Since  we  are  killing  our  cocoons  with  cam- 
phor, we  find  them  as  easy  to  reel,  at  any  time 
after  the  regular  season,  as  when  freshly  taken 
from  the  spinning  shelves.  We  do  it  as  follows : 
for  100  lbs.  of  cocoons  in  the  floss,  we  tak^  a  well 
made  box,  large  enough  to  hold  them,  then  we 
take  about  3  oz.  of  camphor,  which  we  moisten 
with  as  much  alcohol  as  is  necessary  to  rub  it  into 
a  powder,  a  part  of  which  we  sprinkle  on  the 
bottom  ofthe  box,  then  we  fill  the  box  by  making 
5  or  6  layers  of  the  cocoons,  and  spread  a  propor- 
tional part  ofthe  camphor  between  each  of  them; 
then  we  screw  on  the  lid  and  past«>i  strips  of  paper 
on  all  the  splits  and  joints,  to  make  it  air-tight. 
Af>pr  3  or  4  days  we  take  them  out  and  dry  them 
in  the  shade  until  perfectly  light.  They  must  be 
assorted  before  camphoring,  or  else  the  bad  co- 
coons will  spoil  the  good  ones. 

2.  In  regard  lo  the  multwrry  I  would  earnestly 
recommend,  especially  to  the  silk  growers  of  the 
northern  and  middle  states,  not  to  neglect  the  cul- 
tivation ofthe  white  Italian  or  a  similar  mulberry 
tree,  as  by  raising  the  multicaulis  only  the  best 
crops  (which  are  produced  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
summer)  are  lost.  The  multicaulis  is  a  most 
excellent  addition  to,  but  not  a  perfect  substitute 
for,  the  other  kinds.  They  ought  to  go  together. 
Several  years  ago  we  received  among  others  a 
kind  of  mulberry  under  the  double  name  of  morus 
brussa  or  expansa,  which  we  now  endeavor  to 
multiply  (by  grading)  as  fast  as  popsible,  as  it 
possesses  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Italian, 
besides  having  large,  heavy,  glossy  leaves,  which 
are  gathered  with  less  than  half  the  labor  required 
for  the  foliage  of  the  white  Italian.  Such  silk 
growers  as  possess  this  kind,  would  undoubtedly 
do  well  to  propagate  it  as  fast  as  possible  along 
with  the  multicaulis.    Respectfully  yours, 

Gbrtrud  Rapp,  for  Geobge  Rapp. 


ACCOUNT  OP   AN    AGRCULTITRAL    EXCURSION 


INTO    ST.    JOHN  S,  BERKLEY. 

rroR. 


BY   THE  ED- 


[  Concluded  from  page  178.] 

From  tbe  Soathern  Cabinet. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  here,  as  in  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  state,  grown  in  contsiderable  quantities: 
every  planter  endeavorinj?  to  raise  as  many  as  will 
serve  the  plantation  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
March,  when  they  are  not  longer  deemed  whole- 
some or  nutritious  enough  for  laborers.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  that  more  attention  is  not  paid 
throughout  the  state  to  this  crop,  which  is  destined, 
at  some  future  day,  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
us,  not  only  as  food  for  our  negroes,  but  also  for  our 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  This  root  far  surpasses  in 
nutritious  qualities,  the  far-famed  turnip,  which  is 
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considered  so  immensely  beneficial  to  England,  and 
which  has  almost  regenerated  her  agriculture. 
Nor  will  it  yield  the  palm  to  the  mangel  wunzel 
or  the  sugar  beet,  which  the  leeders  of  stock  are  at 
present  extolling  so  highly,  the  latter  almost  extra- 
vagantly. These  may  in  the  northern  and  weoiern 
sthtes,  be  the  best  roots  which  can  be  grown  for 
stock,  but  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  state  at  least, 
(and  in  alt  probability  aJl  farther  south)  none  ol'the 
varieties  of  the  beet  can  be  advantageously  grown, 
as  they  invariably  rot,  if  sown  at  the  usual  time, 
and  if  sown  in  summer,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  get  a  stand,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  cut 
worm,  heavy  rains  and  hot  suns,  and  if  these  be 
got  over,  the  product  is  found  to  be  comparatively 
small. 

But  we  need  not  seek  abroad  for  means  of  sup- 
porting our  stock.  The  potato  possesses  all  the 
qualites  requisite,  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  if  we 
will  bestow  on  it  but  one  hatC  of  the  atteuiion  re- 
quired to  produce  even  a  tolerable  crop  of  beets, 
we  will  be  repaid  by  a  much  larger  and  more  va- 
luable one  of  potatoes ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  planted 
on  poor  ground,  without  manure,  and  receives  but 
1  or  2  workings,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  o( 
this  state,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  other 
than  a  scanty  return.  Manure  and  prepare  the 
ground  well,  give  the  crop  as  many  workings  as 
are  necessary  to  destroy  the  grass  and  keep  the 
soil  open,  aoid  the  increased  product  will  astonish 
any  one  who  has  not  made  trial  of  ibis  course. 
We  intend  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  crop 
here ;  we  may  perhaps  refer  to  it  again,  though  we 
would  be  much  better  pleased,  to  see  the  subject 
taken  up  by  some  oC  our  readers. 

The  ground  selected  for  potatoes,  usually  \[&^ 
contiguous  to  the  negroes'  quarters,  and  its  near- 
ness is  more  regarded  than  its  particular  a<lap- 
tation  to  this  crop,  for  as  the  allowances  given 
out  during  summer  are  daily,  (owing  to  ihe  lia- 
bility of  this  root  to  rot,  and  the  product  being 
increased  by  their  remaining  in  the  ground,)  the 
hands  are  not  compelled  to  go  far  for  their  lood, 
when  their  work  is  finished.  So  tfreat  a  weight 
has  this  had  with  some,  that  they  have  preferred 
planting  particular  spots,  which  yielded  but  com- 
paratively small  returns,  (o  rultivating  them  on 
more  distant  fields,  where  the  product  would  be 
greater.  It  was  hoped  that  by  manuring  liberally, 
a  change  of  fields  would  be  rendered  unnecessary; 
but  experience  has  proved  that  this  crop,  at  least, 
cannot  be  cultivated  in  the  same  fields  rontinu- 
ously,  lor  any  length  of  time,  no  matter  what 
quantity  of  manure  may  be  applied.  Perhaps 
when  our  scientific  acquirements  shall  be  greater, 
we  may  be  able  to  discover  what  particular  sub- 
stance has  been  exhausted,  restore  it  to  the  soil, 
and  neutralise  the  excrementitious  matter,  which, 
according  to  Macaire  is  deposited  and  proves  inju- 
rious to  plants  of  the  safne  species.  At  present, 
we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  fact,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Two  instances  of  this  exhaustion  were 
mentioned  to  us,  and  we  understood  that  others  had 
occurred.  In  one  instance,  roots  were  planted  in  a 
field  for  13  years,  when  it  was  entirely  exhausted, 
although  the  last  year  it  was  manured  at  the  rate  of 
from  7  to  800  bushels  of  compost  manure  per  acre. 
In  the  other  instance,  slips  (vines  taken  from  the 
roots)  were  cc^tivated  in  conjunction  with  oats,  for 
10  years,  when  this  field  also  fiiiled  to  yield  a  crop. 
^he  plap  of  treatppent  was  the  same  as  that  we 


shall  presently  detail  when  giving  the  culture  of* 
this  crop. 

All  of  the  varieties  of  the  potato  are  cultivated 
in  this  parish,  but  the  yams  are  the  favorites  in 
middle  St.  John's,  while  the  leather  coats  have 
the  I  reference  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish. 
The  red  potatoes,  (red  skins  with  white  flesh)  are 
cultivated  in  small  quantities,  being  considered  ex- 
cellent in  bowel  complaints,  especially  among  child- 
ren. The  adaptation  of  the  diflerent  varieties  to 
difierent  soils  is  but  little  attended  to,  by  any  of  our 
planters,  ^v  e  cannot  but  think  they  pay  less  atten- 
tion  to  this  than  it  deserves,  lor  every  planter  must 
have  observed,  that  all  do  not  grow  equally  well 
on  his  plantation,  that  there  is  sometimes  a  difier- 
ence  even  in  fields  not  fur  distant  from  each  other, 
and  that  his  neighbor  succeeds  in  raising  those 
best  in  which  he  lails.  This  may  he  illustrated, 
in  some  measure,  by  experiinenis  made  in  this  pa- 
rish, a  lew  years  since.  On  a  piece  of  ground, 
manured  and  cultivated  alike,  Mr.  Isaac  Porcher 
obtained  from  a  row,  150  leet  long,  of  brim- 
stone potatoes,  (red  skins  with  yellow  flesh)  four 
and  a  half  bushels,  whilst  from  an  adjoining  row, 
planted  with  yams,  he  obtained  but  two  and  a 
half  bushels. 

Dr.  Kavenel  planted  several  rows,  dropping  the 
^om  and  the  Spanish  pumpkin  alternately  on  the 
same  rows.  One  row,  of  one  hundred  and  filly 
leet  in  length,  produced  two  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  bushel  of  yams,  and  but  two  bushels  of 
Spanish  pumpkin.  Another  row  yiekied  two  and 
one-eighth  ol  a  bushel  of  yams,  and  only  one  and 
three-lburihs  of  Spanish  pumpkin.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  yam,  in  Mr.  Porcher's  experiment, 
produced  but  2^  bushels  to  the  row  of  150  leet, whilst 
on  Dr.  Kavenel's  plantation,  (rom  halfof  that  space, 
he  produced  2J  and  21  hut>hels,  equal  to  5^  and  4^ 
hutihels  per  row,  making  a  dillerence  in  lavor  of 
the  latter  of  225  and  131  nushels  per  acre.  In  an- 
other instance  Dr.  Kavenel  obtained  nt  the  rate  of 
seven  bushels  per  low,  or  525  bushel  per  acre,  and 
this  from  a  considerable  space  of  ground. 

On  the  seaboard,  roots  are  planted  only  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  liirnish  vines  hr  p!aiiiing,  and  lor 
allowances  until  November,  the  "slips,"  (those 
produced  from  the  vines,)  l)eing  the  principal  crop, 
on  arcount  of  their  keeping  l)etter  through  the 
winter,  and  producing  nearly,  if  not  quite  so 
abundantly  as  the  others.  In  St.  JohnV,  on  the 
contrary,  the  root  crop  is  the  principal  one,  and 
as  much  ground  is  planted  with  it  as  is  supposed 
necessary  to  fiimi^h  the  plantation  from  the  middle 
of  August  until  1st  January,  from  which  time  the 
slips  are  made  use  of,  and  these  generally  last 
until  March,  and  sometimes  April,  though  they 
are  not  given  to  the  negroes  after  they  become 
watery. 

In  preparing  the  ground,  the  manure  is  first 
spread,  and  then  listed  on.  Compost  and  cotton  seed 
are  those  most  used.  Some  few  still  follow  the 
old  plan  of  "  cowpenning,"  but  the  first  mode  is 
now  generally  adopted.  The  compost  manure  is 
applieid  in  quaniities  of  from  8  to  10  ox  cart  loads. 
The  cotton  seed  at  the  rate  of  from  ^  to  ^  bushel 
per  row.  The  beds  are  what  may  be  termed  small 
for  potatoes,  being  but  about  30  to  36  inches  base, 
and  from  12  to  16  inches  high,  and  brought  nearly 
to  a  sharp  ridge.  By  most  planters,  the  beds  are 
made  at  one  operation.  Major  Porcher's  plan  ia 
somewhat  diiierent, — a  list  is  first  ^adc,  and  pa  it 
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a  very  small  bed,  which  is  gone  over  and  slisrhily 
increased  io  size.  This  gone  over  iigain,  and  liie 
bed  made  of  the  full  size  intended.  By  pursuing 
this  mode,  the  grass  seeds  are  more  etfectually 
buried,  and  the  crop  does  not  reouire,  and  ac- 
tually receives,  hut  one  working.  The  beds  are 
usually  four  Teet  apart,  which  is  considered  pre- 
femble  to  five  leet,  the  distance  allowed  in  some 
neighborhoods.  The  potatoes  are  planted  through- 
out the  month  of  March,  and  even  in  the  early 
part  of  April,  according  to  the  season,  and  state 
of  forwardnesss  of  the  other  crops. 

By  a  large  number,  the  potatoes  are  planted 
whole,  as  it  is  thought  that  vines  may  be  obtained 
from  them  earlier.  Oihers  cut  them,  as  there  is  a 
considerable  saving  of  seed  by  so  doing.  No  dif- 
lereoce  in  the  product  of  the  cut  and  uncut  has 
been  observed.  We  rather  think,  however,  that 
when  an  accurate  experiment  shall  be  made,  a  dif- 
ference will  be  found.  If  cut,  the  sets  are  placed 
about  8  inches  apart  on  the  bed — if  uncut,  about 
12  inches.  Should  the  potatoes  come  up  irreiru- 
lariv.  Dr.  Ravenel  prefers  supplying  the  vacancy 
with  sprouts  taken  from  the  sets  which  have  sent 
op  a  number. 

By  some  only  one  working  is  given,  and  the 
grass  aflerwards  picked  out.  Others  give  two. 
In  each,  the  bed  is  hoed  down,  and  immediately 
hauled  up.  Some,  however,  do  not  haul  up  for 
several  days,  that  the  grass  may  be  effectually 
killed.  Sometimes  the  plough  is  used  to  break 
up  the  alley,  and  which  furnishes  earth  to  enlarge 
theb^. 

As  soon  as  they  will  yield  a  bushel  to  the  row, 

i which  commonly  is  about  the  middle  of  August) 
lev  are  dug  for  allowances  for  the  negroes,  which, 
at  this  time,  is  given  only  in  pmall  quaniities,  for 
the  reasons  alr^y  stated.  They  are  never  har- 
vested, but  left  in  the  field  until  they  are  consumed, 
or  destroyed  by  frost  The  great  difficulty  of  pre- 
senring  them,  and  the  almost  certainty  of  losing 
a  l:irge  portion,  is  the  cause  of  their  not  being  dug 
and  put  away,  as  are  the  slips.  We  have  how- 
ever seen  them,  on  other  plantations,  kept  until 
January,  (how  much  later  we  know  not)  in  pota- 
to cellars,  in  which  a  fire  was  regularly  kindled 
every  day.  This  served  to  dry  the  moisture  which, 
in  the  Ibrm  of  steam,  emanated  from  them,  and  to 
which,  principally,  is  ascribed  the  injury  they  sus- 
tain. Thev  keep  very  well  when  lefl  in  the  beds 
in  which  they  grow  but  care  must  be  taken  to  go 
over  and  cover  the  tops  of  the  beds  with  a  little 
earth,  or  those  near  the  surfRce  will  get  frost  bitten, 
and  of  course  rot.  From  100  to  150  buehels  i*  the 
usual  average  crop  from  unmanured  land  per  acre, 
—from  3  to  600  from  manured.  The  ground  in- 
tended ior  slips,  is  commonly  sown  down  with  oats, 
which  are  highly  manured  with  either  compost  or 
cotton  seed — the  latter  in  the  quantiiina  of  from 
12  lo  16  quarts  to  the  row  of  150  leet.  When  com- 
post is  used.  Dr.  Ravenel  trenches  the  ground 
deep,  sows  the  oats,  and  fills  the  trench  with  the 
manure  and  a  little  earth,  burying  them  about  9 
inches  deep,  through  which  they  shoot  and  grow 
finely,  and  suffer  less  from  drought  than  when 
sown  above  the  manure.  This  deep  planting  is 
ooty  however,  generally  followed.  From  oats  cul- 
tivated 10  this  maimer,  he  obtains  an  average  .>f 
90  bushels  per  acre.  When  the  oats  are  harvest- 
ed, the  ground  is  listed  and  bedded,  as  for  roots, 
|[but  DO  Dianiire  is  applied,)  and  as  soon  as  the 


vines  have  ffrown  long  enough,  and  there  is  rain, 
the  crop  of  slips  is  planted,  using  three  vines, 
placed  abng  the  bed  and  banked  at  short  intervals. 
It  is  usual  to  hoe  them  twice,  when  the  vines 
will  have  covered  the  beds,  and  render  all  further 
working  unnecessary.  £arly  in  November,  if  the 
weather  be  very  cool  and  frosts  threaten,  they  are 
dug  and  put  away,  either  in  cellars,  made  with 
pine  puncheons,  ^such  as  are  common  all  over  the 
country)  or  in  hills,  covered  with  corn  stalks,  pine 
straw  and  earth.  The  latter  at  first  onlv  in  smalt 
quantities,  which  is  increased  gradually  as  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

We  have  thus  given  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  three  principal  crops  grown  in 
Middle  and  Upper  St  John's.  Their  rural  and 
domestic  economy,  as  well  as  their  management 
of  negroes,  and  various  other  topics,  connected 
with  the  business  of  a  plantation,  we  will  at  pre- 
sent refrain  from  noticing,  as  it  is  probable  we  may 
pass  through  the  parifh  on  some  of  our  proposed 
excursions,  and  we  will  be  enabled  to  gain  further 
information,  and  furnish  a  more  interesting  report 
than  we  can  now  possibly  give. 


OUGHT  RICH  OR  POOR  LAND  TO  HAYB  THB 
GREATER  NI7MBER  OF  STALKS  OF  CORBT 
LEFT  TO  GROW  1 

Our  practical  readers  will  "  stare  a  little'*  at  the 
above  question  beinsr  even  stated.  Certainly  we 
thought  we  were  sufficiently  informed  and  expe- 
rienced on  this  particular  point  in  cultivating  corn, 
and  it  never  had  entered  our  imagination  that 
there  could  be  even  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  much 
less  that  any  one  could  advocate  that  corn  should 
be  planted  thicker  on  poor  land  than  on  rich.  But 
we  now  learn  that  the  universal  rule  for  Virginia 
and  the  south  is  not  universal  in  Massachusetts ; 
and  that  not  only  is  there  a  question  on  this  point, 
but  that  our  brother  editor  of  the '  BoPton  Cultiva- 
tor' (and  who  is  a  practical  and  experienced  cuhi- 
vator  himself)  is  ns  much  surprised  at  the  one  side 
of  I  his  question  being  maintained,  as  we  were  at 
his  support  of  the  other.  The  following  extract 
is  from  his  report  of  one  of  the  "  Farmers'  Meet- 
ings," which  are  regulariy  held  in  Boston,  for  dis- 
cussion, and  the  difitision  of  information. 

<«  At  our  meeting  on  the  28lh  February,  we  re- 
ported Mr.  C.  as  accounting  lor  the  thick  planting 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby's  corn  on  the  principle  that 
the  richer  the  land  is,  the  nearer  the  ptalks  may 
stand  to  each  other  I  On  all  other  poiiiip,  we  co- 
incided wiih  Mr.  C,  and  highly  approved  of  his 
modes  of  cultivation  in  generul.  But  we  did 
stare  a  little  at  this  new  rule  of  placing  stalks  on 
rich  land— that  is,  large  stalks— nearer  together 
than  we  would  place  siiiall  ones." 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dipcusa  this 
question,  and  merely  lay  it  belbre  our  southern 
readers  for  its  iiovnliy  and  singularity. 
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MRS.  Anderson's  present  or  silk  cloth, 

AND   GENERAL   WASHINGTON'S    LETTER  OP 
THANKS. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  was  long 
preserved  and  highly  valued  in  the  family  of  the 
lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ;  but  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  for  our  pub. 
lication,  neither  original  nor  copy  could  be  found 
in  Gloucester  county.  Recently,'  we  understood 
that  such  a  letter,  in  the  hand-writing  of  General 
Washington,  was  in  the  museum  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  oC  Pennsylvania; 
and,  at  our  request,  a  copy  of  it  was  written  and 
sent  to  us,  by  P.  Hulme,  esq.  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  doutlees  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  of  which  we 
had  been  before  in  pursuit,  and  kept  by  the  writer, 
as  was  his  general  usage. 

We  had  before  heard,  from  the  tradition  in  the 
family,  what  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  words 
of  this  letter,  that  Mrs.  Anderson's  pattern  of  silk 
of  her  own  production  and  manufacture  was  the 
first  fififl  that  President  Washington  had  permit- 
ted himself  to  receive ;  and  by  thus  making  it  an 
exception  to  his  general  and  most  praiseworthy 
rule,  that  the  value  of  his  complimentary  accept- 
ance was  greatly  enhanced.  Presidents  of  latter 
days  have  no  such  strait-laced  notions  in  regard  to 
accepting  presents. 

The  autograph  letter  from  which  the  following 
copy  was  made,  as  appears  from  its  endorsement, 
was  presented,  in  1S30,  by  John  Auirustine  Wash- 
ington, of  Mount  Vernon,  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Horner. 
—Ed.  F.  R. 

to  mrs.  anderson, 

or  gloucester  county,  virginia. 

Philadelphia,  July  20thy  1794. 
Madam, 

Not  before  the  8ih  instant  had  I  the  honor  to 
receive  your  favor  of  the  17th  of  May,  accompa- 
nied witn  a  piece  of  silk  of  your  own  manufkcture. 

Contrary  as  it  is  to  an  established  maxim  of 
mine,  not  to  accept  a  present  from  any  one,  yet, 
considering  this  as  a  mark  of  your  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  me,  and  as  a  striking  evidence  of  what  our 
climate,  aided  by  industry,  is  capable  of  yielding, 
I  receive,  and  thank  you  for  this  effort  of  your 
skill. 

I  shall  have  it  made  up,  and  will  wear  it  as  a 
memento  of  your  politeneps :  having  the  honor  to 
be  your  most  obedient  and  obliged  bumble  servant, 

G.  Washington. 


SOIL  AND  CLIMATE  OF  FRANCE. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 

The  soil  of  France  varies  much  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  kinirdom  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  oi'  soil  in  it,  which  in 


England  could  be  called  a  clay  soil.    The  soils 
may  be  classed  as  follows : 

f .  Fat  loam,  of  different  degrees  of  tenacity. 
The  northern  district  of  this  soil  extends  over  the 
provinces  of  Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy,  Norman- 
dy, and  the  Isle  of  France.  On  the  coast,  it  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  Dunkirk  to  Carentum  in 
Normandy.  From  thence  to  Gountances,  the 
land  is  chiefly  poor  and  stony,  and  continues  so, 
though  with  some  variations,  to  finest.  In  a 
line  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  coart  before  Caen, 
the  first  considerable  change  of  soil  from  Calais  is 
seen.  In  Normandy,  on  the  side  of  Alengon,  rich 
loams  on  a  calcareous  bottom  are  met  with.  From 
Dunkirk  to  Nemours  is  less  than  180  miles  in  a 
right  line  ;  from  Soissons  to  Carentan  is  another 
rifirht  line  of  about  200  miles ;  from  Eu,  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  to  Chartres,  is  100  miles. 
The  breadth  of  this  rich  district  in  some  places, 
especially  about  Caen,  &c.  is  not  considerable, 
yet  the  whole  will  be  found  to  contain  not  a  trifling 
proportion  of  the  kingdom.  The  fertile  plains  of 
Flanders  and  of  Artois,  are  perhaps  the  richest 
pans  of  this  valuable  soil,  which  here  consists  of 
deep  friable  mould,  rather  inclining  to  clay  than 
sand,  on  a  calcareous  bottom,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  having  once  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
From  Paris  to  near  Cam  bray,  by  the  road  of  Sois- 
pons,  this  loam  is  more  sandy,  but  equally  valua- 
ble and  fertile.  About  Meaux,  there  is  as  fine 
soil  as  can  possibly  exist.  It  consists  of  an  almost 
impalpable  powder,  and  of  admirable  texture  and 
friability.  In  some  places  it  is  18  feet  deep,  rest- 
ing on  a  stratum  of  white  mari.  The  line  from 
Paris  through  Picardy  is  inferior ;  but  all  the  ara- 
ble part  of  Normandy,  which  lies  within  the  limits 
above  described,  is  a  rich,  friable,  sandy  loam,  in 
some  places  of  a  reddish  color,  and  very  deep. 
The  calcareous  loams  are  of  much  greater  extent 
than  the  loams  which  have  been  described.  To 
the  east,  they  stretch  across  Champagne.  From 
Metz  to  Nancy,  al)  is  calcareous,  but  not  chalk. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  Alsace,  limestone  land 
abounds.  Immense  districts  of  Dauphiny  and 
Provence  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  soii.  Indeed, 
the  chalk  district  extends  east  to  about  St.  Mene- 
hould,  and  south  to  Nemours  and  Montargis,  or 
even  farther,  for  it  reaches  Auxerre  in  another  di- 
rection. There  is  also  much  calcareous  loam  in 
Angoumois,  Poitou,  and  through  Tourraine  to  the 
Loire.  Most  of  the  course  of  this  river  is  calca- 
reous. The  chalk  district,  therefore,  may  be 
rt'garded  as  stretching  not  less  than  200  miles  east 
and  west,  and  about  as  much,  but  more  irregular- 
ly, north  and  south.  The  next  considerable  dis- 
trict of  fertile  soil  is  the  plain  of  the  Garonne. 
Throu(rh  all  this  plain,  wherever  the  soil  is  found 
excellent,  it  consists  usually  of  a  deep,  mellow, 
friable,  sandy  loam,  sufficiently  moist,  and  in 
many  places  calcareous.  The  plain  of  the  Ga- 
ronne io  entered  about  Creissensac,  in  passing  to 
the  south  from  the.  Limosin.  Its  fertility  increa- 
ses all  the  wav  to  Toulouse,  where  it  is  uncom- 
monly rich.  Its  richness,  however,  diminishes  as 
we  approach  the  Pyrenees.  The  breadth  of  this 
plain  is  every  where  inconsiderable.  Another 
tract  of  rich  soil  is  found  in  the  vale,  which  stretch- 
er from  Narbonne  to  Bezieres,  Montpellier,  and 
Nismes ;  but  its  fertility  is  inferior  to  those  that 
have  been  previously  described.  The  soil  of  the 
Lower  Poitou  resembles  that  of  the  richest  parts 
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of  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  and  is  indeed  of  the  same 
nature,  being  for  the  most  part  marshy  land  drain- 
ed, or  gained  from  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  the 
Loire,  in  the  direction  of  fiourgneulj  there  is  a 
tract  of  rich  loam.  Alsace,  in  respect  to  soil,  re- 
sembles FlandeiB,  but  it  is  inferior  to  it.  The 
whole  fertile  part  of  the  narrow  plain  of  Alsace, 
hardly  presents  a  surface  of  more  than  1000  square 
miles.  The  flat,  and  chiefly  calcareous  vale  of 
Auvergne,  which  commences  at  Riom,  is  a  tract 
of  great  fertility.  The  whole  surface  is  a  real 
marl,  but  mixed  with  such  a  proportion  of  soil  as 
to  be  roost  vaiuable  and  productive.  The  French 
naturalists  who  have  examinedi  it,  asnert  the  depth 
to  be  20  feet  of  beds  of  earth,  formed  of  the  ruins 
of  what  they  style  the  primitive  and  volcanized 
mountains.  The  best  part  of  this  vale  reaches 
no  farther  than  from  Riom  to  Vaires,  scarcely 
more  than  20  miles.  Mr.  Young  calculates,  thai 
the  whole  of  the  fertile  districts  of  France,  which 
we  havejust  described  amounts  to  about  28  mil- 
lions of  English  acres. 

IL  The  district  of  heath  is  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Brittany,  Anjou,  parts  of  Normandy,  and 
Guienne,  and  Gascony.  The  five  departments 
into  which  firittany  is  divided,  are  reckoned  to 
contain  1609  French  square  miles;  the  cultivated 
land  aaiounts,  according  to  some  calculations,  to 
less  than  one-third,  and  the  heaths  to  3,006,000 
acres ;  according  to  other  calculations,  two-fiflhs  of 
the  whole  provmce  are  uncultivated ;  and  some 
authors  assert,  that  of  39  parts  24  are  lande,  which 
amounts  to  three-flfihs.  Some  of  the  heaths  are 
•0  extensive,  that  a  house  is  scarcely  seen  in  ten 
leagues.  The  soil  of  the  best  part  of  the  heaths 
in  firittany  is  commonly  gravel,  or  gravelly  sand 
on  a  g^velly  bottom,  of  a  very  inferior  and  barren 
nature.  In  many  places  it  rests  on  sandstone 
rock :  none  of  it  is  calcareous.  Anjou  and  Maine 
are  equally  noted  for  the  immensity  of  their  heaths, 
which  are  reported  to  extend  60  leagues  in  one 
place.  The  soil  of  these  heaths  is,  nowever,  in 
some  parts  tolerably  ^ood,  and  might  be  rendered 
useful  by  proper  skill  and  labor;  consisting  of 
gravel,  sand,  or  stone,  generally  a  loamy  sand  or 
gravel.  The  Landes,  as  they  are  emphatically 
called,  lie  west  from  JBazadois  and  Condomois  to 
the  sea  coast,  between  the  country  of  Labour  on  the 
south,  Guienne  on  the  north,  and  the  ocean  on  the 
west.  They  are  divided  into  the  greater  Landes 
between  fiourdeaux  and  Bayoiine,  and  the  lesser 
between  Bazas  and  Montmarsan.  They  are 
sandy  tracts,  covered  with  pine  trees,  cut  regularly 
for  resin,  broken  and  enlivened  however  with  cul- 
tivated spots  for  a  league  or  two.  When  the  Moors 
were  expelled  from  Spain,  they  applied  to  the 
court  of  France  to  be  allowed  to  settle  on,  and 
cultivate  these  lands;  but  permission  was  not 
granted  them.  They  are  said  to  cnntain  not  less 
than  300  square  leagues,  or  1,468,181  English 
acres,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  Gascony. 
Though  the  soil  of  these  Landes  is  among  the 
poorest  in  France,  it  is  not  utterly  Incapable  of 
cultivation,  and  even  the  pines  with  which  it  is 
coveredvield  from  158.  to  20s.  an  acre. 

in.  The  district  of  chalk,  as  distingiiished  from 
the  calcareous  loams  already  noticed,  is  chieflj^  in 
the  provinces  of  Champagne,  Sologne,  Touraine, 
Pdtou,  Saintonge,  and  Angoumois.  The  chalk 
provinces  contam  16  millions  of  acres.  The  soil 
of  Champagne  in  general  is  thin  and  poor.    The 


southern  part,  as  from  Chalons  to  Troyes,  has 
fiom  its  poverty  acquired  the  name  of  pouilleiLXy 
or  lousy.  Sologne  is  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
unimproved  provinces  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a 
flat,  consisting  of  a  poor  sand,  or  gravel,  lying 
every  where  on  a  bottom  of  clay  or  marl,  bo  very 
retentive  of  water,  that  every  ditch  and  hole  is 
full  of  it,  except  in  the  direst  seasons.  Touraine 
is  better.  It  contains  some  considerable  districts, 
especially  on  the  south  of  the  Loire,  in  which 
good  mixed  sandy  and  gravelly  loams  rest  on  a 
calcareous  bottom.  Considerable  tracts  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province,  however,  are  of  a 
very  inferior  soil,  not  belter  than  the  predominat- 
ing soil  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  Poitou  consists  of 
two  divisions,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  the  latter 
of  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  resem- 
bling the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  The  upper  di« 
vision  is  generally  a  thin  loam,  on  an  imperfect 
quarry  bottom, — a  very  inferior  aUme  brash,  A 
great  part  of  Angoumois  is  a  thin  and  poor  chalk. 

lY.  The  district  of  gravel  is  chiefly  in  the  Bour- 
bonnois  and  Nivernois.  The  gravel  in  the  latter 
is  of  little  value,  three-fourths  of  the  province  be- 
ing covered  with  heath,  broom,  or  wood  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  inferiority  of  the  soil,  these  pro- 
vinces are  reckoned  by  Mr.  Young  among  the 
most  improveable  in  France.  They  form  one 
vast  plain,  through  which  the  Loire  and  Allier 
pass.  The  t>etter  parts  of  them  consist  of  a 
sandy  soil,  and  in  some  places  the  subsoil  is  cal- 
careous. In  a  few  spots,  good  friable  sandy  loams 
are  met  with. 

Y.  The  district  of  stony  soils  is  chiefly  in  Lor- 
raine, Burgundy,  Franche  Compte,  &c.  In  Lor- 
raine, there  are  commons  of  immense  extent, 
which  scarcely  yield  any  thing.  From  St  Mene- 
hould  to  the  borders  of  Alsace,  the  soil  is  entirely 
stony,  but  of  various  kinds.  Most  of  them  are  of 
the  kind  denominated  sione-braak  in  England, 
"or  the  broken  triturated  surface  of  imperfect 
quarries,  mixed  by  time,  frost,  and  cultivation, 
with  some  loam  and  vegetable  mould  ;"  much  is 
calcareous.  Districts  of  rich  and  even  deep  friable 
loams  occur  in  Lorraine,  but  they  are  of  incon- 
siderable extent.  The  soil  of  Burgundy  varies 
much.  The  best  part  of  it  lies  in  the  line  tlrom 
Franche  Compte  to  the  Bourbonnois  by  Dijon. 
Here  sandy  and  gravelly  loams  predominate ;  but 
even  in  this  part  of  it  tnere  are  spots  of  poor  gra- 
nite soil.  The  subdivision  of  the  province  called 
firesse,  is  a  most  miserable  country.  The  grounds 
alone  on  a  white  clay  or  marl,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  nearly  260,000  acres.  The  sioiiv  soil  of  Fran- 
che Compte  is  in  general  good.  From  Besan9on 
to  Orechahip,  the  country  is  rocky  quite  to  the 
surface.  The  rocks  are  calcareous.  A  reddish 
brown  loam  rests  on  the  rock.  In  the  hilly  parts, 
a  red  ferruginous  loam,  schistus,  and  gravel,  pre- 
dominate. Part  of  Alsace  consists  of  soil  of  nearly 
the  same  character. 

Yl.  The  district  of  various  loams,  mixed  with 
sand,  granite,  f^ravel,  stone,  &c  is  chiefly  in  the 
Limosiir,  La  Manche,  Berry,  &c.  The  loams  oC 
the  two  former  are  friable,  and  sandy ,  some  on 
granite,  and  others  on  a  calcareous  subsoil.  Of 
tne  granite,  there  are  two  kinds ;  one  hard,  and 
full  of  micaceous  particles,  the  grain  coarse,  with 
but  little  quartz,  hardening  in  the  air  in  masses, 
but  l>ecoming  a  powder  when  reduced  to  small 
pieces.    This  is  very  unfertile^  aa  neither  wheat. 
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vines,  or  cheetnute  will  grow  on  it.  The  other 
Borl  is  in  horizontal  strata,  mixed  with  great  quan- 
tities of  spar.  On  it  these  plants  thrive  well. 
This  kind  ofgranite  and  chestnuts  appear  together, 
on  entering  Lioiosin  ;  but  on  the  road  to  Toulouse, 
where  there  is  about  a  league  of  hard  granite, 
this  tree  disappears.  Berry  has  a  poor  soil,  though 
not  sd  poor  as  that  of  Soiogne.  In  some  places  it 
is  sandy  or  gravelly  ;  in  other  places  the  loams  are 
more  tenacious,  lying  on  quarries  of  stone  or  lime. 

VII.  The  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Dauphiny, 
Provence,  the  Lyonnois,  Languedoc,  and  Rou- 
sillon,  contain  the  mountainous  district.  The 
mountains  that  surround  the  vale  of  the  Liroagne 
of  Auvergne  are  various.  The  white  argillaceous 
stone  in  the  hills,  between  Ripm  and  Clermont,  is 
calcareous.  The  volcanic  mountains  (as  they 
are  deemed)  are  more  fertile  than  the  others,  ex- 
cept where  they  are  composed  of  tufa,  or  cinders, 
which  are  so  burnt  as  to  be  good  ibr  nothing. 
The  calcareous  and  clayey  mountains  are  good ; 
and  the  basaltic,  when  decomposed,  form  excel- 
lent clay.  The  base  is  commonly  granite.  Many 
considerable  mountains,  in  the  tract  from  Le  Puy 
to  MontelimaK,  are  also  what  are  deemed  volca- 
Dic,  and  they  are  also  extremely  fertile.  Provence 
and  Dauphiny,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  plains 
and  valleys,  are  mountainous.  Of  these,  the  for- 
mer is  the  driest  with  reppect  to  soil  in  the  king- 
dom. Rock  and  sandy  gravels  abound  ;  and  the 
course  of  the  Durance  is  so  ruined  by  sand  and 
shingle,  that,  on  a  moderate  calculation;  above 
130,000  acres  have  been  destroyed.  If  Dauphiny 
were  divided  into  three  parts,  three- fourths  of  one 
part,  it  is  calculated,  would  be  cultivated  land ; 
more  than  three-fourths  of  another  part  would  be 
mountainous  and  uncultivated  ;  and  half  the  third 
part  mountainous  and  in  culture.  The  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Dauphiny  and  Provence  are  gene- 
rally calcareous.  The  whole  coast  of  Provence 
is  a  poor  stony  soil,  with  ver^  few  exceptions. 
Th«  Lyonnois  is  mountainous  \n  many  parts,  the 
soil  being  poor,  stony,  and  rough,  with  much 
waste  land.  Seven-eighths  of  the  province  of 
Languedoc  are  mountainous.  The  vale  lands  are 
rich.  Rousillon  is  in  general  calcareous.  Much 
of  it  flat  and  very  stony,  as  well  as  dry  and  barren. 
Mr.  Young  observes,  "  that  the  proportion  of 
poor  land  in  England  to  the  total  of  the  kingdom, 
It  greater  than  tbe  similar  proportion  in  France : 
Dor  have  tbev  any  where  such  tracts  of  wretched 
blowing  sand,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Thin  heaths,  moors,  and  wastes, 
not  mountainous,  which  they  term  LandeSf  and 
which  are  so  frequent  in  Brittany,  Anjou,  Maine, 
Guienne,  and  Gascony,  are  inflnitely  better  than 
our  northern  moors ;  and  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales  cannot  be  compared,  in  point  of 
soil,  with  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  Auvergne,  Dau- 
phiny, Provence,  and  Languedoc.^'  According 
to  the  same  author,  the  following  are  the  propor- 
tional areas  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
classed  according  to  their  respective  soils : 
Rich  district  of  tne  north-east,  containing  the  pro- 
vinces of  Flanders,  Artois, 
Picardy,  Normandy,  the  Atres,  j^cres. 
Isle  of  France,  &c.  .  18,179,590 
Plain  of  the  Garonne  .  .  7,654,564 
Plain  of  Alsace  ....  637,880 
Lower  Poltou,  &c.  .    .    .      1,913,641 

Rich  loam  28,385,675 


Atres,        Acm. 

The  heath  district  of 
Brittany,  Anjou,  and 
parts  of  Normundy,&c.    15,307,198 

The  heath  distiict  olGui- 
enne  and  Gascony        10,206,085 

Heath 25,513,218 

The  mountainous  district  of  Auvergne, 
Dauphiny,  Provence,  LanguMoc, 
&c. 28,707,037 

The  chalky  district  of  Champagne,  So- 
iogne, Tourraine,  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
Ansoumois,  &c 16,581,889 

The  district  of  gravel  of  the  Bourbon- 
nois  and  Nivernois 3,827,282 

The  district  of  stony  soils  in  Lorraine, 
Burgundy,  Franche  Compte,  &c.      20,412,171 

The  district  of  various  loams  in  the  Li- 
mosin.  Berry,  La  Manche,  &c.  .    .    8,292,444 

Total  131,722,711 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  admea- 
surement includes  the  whole  surface  of  the  king- 
dom ;  deductions  ought  therefore  to  be  made  lor 
roads  and  rivers,  &c.  According  ,to  M.  Neckar, 
there  are  9000  leagues  of  roads  in  France.  On 
the  supposition  that  their  average  breadth  is  10  toi- 
ses,  this  will  give  for  the  whole  area  occupied  by 
roads,  about  193,207  acres.  A  much  larger  space 
must  be  allowed  for  rivers ;  so  that  probably  the 
number  of  acres  may  t>e  estimated  at  131,000,000, 
the  proportional  areas  of  the  different  divisions  of 
soil  remaining  the  same. 

The  climate  of  so  extensive  a  kingdom  as  France 
must  be  very  various ;  but  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  more  favorable  to  the  sustenance  and  com- 
fort of  human  life,  than  any  other  in  Europe.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  districts  is  hotter,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  moist  in  summer,  than  the 
counties  in  the  south-west  of  England.  In  the  de- 
partment of  Finisterre,  the  sky  is  obscured  by  an 
almost  continual  mist.  In  Brest  and  Morlaix,  it 
rains  almost  incessantly ;  and  the  natives  are  said 
to  be  so  habituated  to  dampness  and  wet,  that  too 
dry  seasons  prove  prejudicial  to  their  health.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  never  excessive,  and  the  cold 
likewise  is  between  six  and  seven  de^es  less  than 
in  Paris.  The  beautiful  verdure  of  the  rich  pas- 
tures in  Normandy  sufficiently  proves  the  humidity 
of  the  climate  of  this  province;  but,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  the  rains  in  the  north  of 
France  are  extremely  heavy,  and  continue  longer 
than  they  generally  do  in  England.  In  the  winter, 
heavy  snows  and  severe  frosts  are  experienced  to 
a  greater  degree  than  in  the  south  of  Englatid  ; 
and  it  is  remarked  there,  whenever  there  is  a  long 
and  sharp  frost  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  feR 
much  more  severely^  in  Paris  than  in  London. 

The  central  division  of  France  possesses  a  won- 
derfully fine  climate,  especially  the  provinces  of 
Tourraine  and  the  Limosin.  In  many  years  there 
is  no  snow,  and  frosts  are  not  frequent.  There  are 
no  fogs  and  vapors,  as  in  firetagne,  nor  the  great 
humidity  of  Normandy ;  and  vet  thev  are  equally 
free  from  the  burning  son  of  the  soumem  provin- 
ces. The  air  is  light,  pure,  and  elastic.  The  spring 
is  a  continuance  of  such  weather  as  is  seen  in 
En^and  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  harvest 
begms  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  but  is  some- 
times 80  late  as  the  middle  of  July.  Tbe  great 
heats  ore  from  the  middle  of  Jajy  to  the  midoie  of 
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August.  But  the  climate  of  the  central  provinces 
18  not  free  from  its  inconveniences :  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Loire  is  subject  to  violent  storms  of 
rain  and  hail,  the  latter  occasionally  beating  down 
and  destroyinfr  all  the  corn  and  vintage  on  which 
it  may  fall.  Frosts  also  sometimes  happen  in  the 
spring,  even  so  late  as  the  end  of  May  and  begiu- 
nmg  of  June,  so  severe  as  to  turn  the  leaves  of 
the  walnut  trees  quite  black,  and  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  cover  the  fig  trees  with  straw.  Au- 
tumnal frosts  also  not  unfrequently  occur  earlier  in 
the  central  provinces  of  France  than  they  do 
in  the  south  of  England.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  Mr  Young  says,  there  happened  so 
smart  a  one  on  the  south  of  the  Loire,  between 
Chambort  and  Orleans,  that  the  vines  were  hurt 
by  it.  The  high  country  of  Auvergne  is  bleak 
and  cold ;  and  all  the  districts  within  reach  of  the 
mountains  of  Vosges  are  affected  by  the  snow 
that  falls  upon  them  ;  a  circumstance  which  some- 
times occurs  as  late  as  the  end  of  June. 

In  the  south  of  France,  particularly  in  Provence, 
a  continuance  of  dry  and  hot  weather  may  be  ex- 
pecteil  throughout  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  a  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember. The  greatest  heats  seldom  occur  till  the 
15th  of  July,  nor  alter  the  15tli  of  September. 
Harvest  generally  begins  the  24ih  of  June,  and 
ends  the  15ih  of  July :  the  middle  of  the  vintage 
is  about  the  end  of  September.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hot  weather,  or  Us  grandes  cha- 
hursy  as  they  are  called,  scarcely  any  persons  who 
can  avoid  it  think  of  quitting  their  houses  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  During  the  end  of  autumn 
and  the  beginning  of  winter,  violent  rains  fre- 
quently fall;  but,  in  the  intervals  between  the  rains, 
October  and  November  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pleasantest  months  in  the  year.  In  December, 
January,  and  February,  the  weather  is  generally 
fine :  but  after  February,  the  Vent  de  bize  is  very 
frequent.  This  wind  seems  to  pierce  through  the 
body,  and  dry  up  all  the  humors.  It  is  a  strong 
north  or  north-east  wind,  accompanied  generally 
with  a  clear  sky,  but  sometimes  with  snow.  It 
«etdora  lasts  for  more  than  three  days  at  a  time. 
This  wind  blows  with  peculiar  violence  and  bit- 
terness about  Aviffnon :  the  winters  there  are 
sometimes  rendered  by  it  most  distressingly  cold ; 
and  the  Rhone  is  covered  with  ice  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  loaded  carts,  and  the  olive  trees 
sometimes  perish  to  their  roots.  Some  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Provence,  as  about  Toulon  and  Hieres, 
are  still  milder  than  about  iVIarseilles  and  Aix ;  but 
the  northern  and  more  mountainous  parts  of  the 
province  often  experience  very  severe  weather  in 
the  winter,  and  are  as  cold  as  £ngland,  but  with 
a  much  clearer  and  purer  air. 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  the  climate  of  the 
south  of  France  are,  the  plague  of  insects,  and 
the  peculiar  violence  of  its  storms,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  tracts.  The  flies  are  excessively 
troublesome  in  the  olive  districts  of  France ;  ihey 
not  only  bite,  sting,  and  hurt,  but  they  buzz,  tease, 
and  worry.  The  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  nose  are 
lull  of  them ;  they  swarm  on  every  thing  eatable , 
fruit,  sugar,  milk,  every  thing  is  attacked  by  ihem 
in  such  myriads,  that  if  they  are  not  driven  away 
incessantly  by  a  person  who  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  to  eat  a  meal  is  impossible.  Sometimes  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  darken  the  room,  in  order 
to  keep  it  tolerably  clear  of  them.  In  the  stables, 
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they  are  obliged  to  cherish  the  spiders,  that  their 
webs  may  catch  the  flies,  which  would  otherwise 
be  an  actual  torment  to  the  horses.  In  the  night 
the  giiats  are  very  troublesome ;  and,  besides  the 
torment  of  their  bite,  reader  sleep  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  be  procured,  by  their  constant  and  loud 
noise.  The  author  of  the  IJssai  sur  la  Mineral- 
ogie  dts  Pyrenees  describes  a  thunder  storm  near 
Bareges  as  extremely  impetuous  and  formidable ; 
the  cataracts  rushing  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, carrying  ruin  and  desolation  along  with 
them ;  those  meadows,  which  a  few  hours  before 
were  covered  with  verdure,  now  buried  under 
heaps  of  stones,  or  overwhelmed  by  masses  of 
liquid  mud,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  cut  by 
deep  ravines,  where  the  track  of  the  smallest  rivu- 
let was  not  before  to  be  discovered.  The  hail 
storms  in  the  south,  and  even  in  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  France,  are  not  unfrequently  most  dread- 
ful and  ruinous  in  their  consequences.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  a  violent  storm  of  hail  swept  a 
track  of  desolation  in  a  lielt  across  the  whole  king- 
dom, to  the  damage  of  several  millions  sterling ; 
and  no  year  ever  passes  without  whole  parishes 
suffering  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  In  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  hail  storms  are  the 
most  common  and  the  most  violent,  it  is  calculated 
that,  on  an  average,  one-tenth  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  damaged  by  them.  Young  colts  are 
sometimes  so  severely  wounded  by  the  hail  as  to 
occasion  their  death ;  and  it  has  even  been  asserted, 
that  men  have  been  known  to  be  killed  by  the  hail, 
when  they  could  not  procure  shelter. 

The  climate  of  France  naturally  divides  itself 
into  four  zones,  according  to  the  vegetable  pro- 
duce which  each  affords.  The  most  northern  of 
these  divisions  bears  a  considerable  resemblance, 
in  its  vesetabl^  produce  and  in  its  climate,  to 
England :  the  second  diflisrs  from  the  first  princi- 
pally in  exhibiting  here  and  there  a  few  vineyards^ 
in  the  third,  fields  of  maize  begin  to  make  their 
appearance ;  and  the  fourth  is  distinguisht*d  from 
the  preceding  by  the  intermixture  of  olives,  mul- 
berries with  com,  vines,  and  maize.  The  line  of 
separation  between  vines  and  no  vines  is  at  Cuucy, 
ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Solssons ;  at  Clermont  in 
the  Beauvoisis ;  at  Beaumont  in  Maine ;  and 
Herbignac,  near  Guerande  in  Brittany.  The  line 
of  separation  between  maize  and  no  maize  is  first 
seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom,  in  going 
from  the  Ansjoumois  and  entering  Poiiou,  at 
Verac,  near  Ruffec:  in  crossing  Lorraine,  it  is  met 
with  between  Nancy  and  Luneville.  If  these 
lines  between  vines  and  no  vines,  and  between 
maize  and  no  maize,  l»e  drawn  on  the  map  of 
France,  it  will  be  (bund,  thai  they  proceed  in  an 
oblique  line  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east, 
being, parallel  to  each  other.  The  line  which  the 
vines  forms  is  nearly  unbroken ;  but  that  formed 
by  the  maize  in  the  central  part  of  France,  pro- 
ceeds no  farther  north  than  the  southern  part  of 
the  Limosin.  The  line  of  olives  is  also  pretty 
nearly  from  south-west  to  north,  in  the  same 
oblique  direction.  In  proceeding  ip  the  southward 
from  Lyons,  they  are  first  met  with  at  Montcli- 
mart;  and,  in  proceeding  from  Bezieres  to  the 
Pyrenees,  they  are  lost  at  Carcassone.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  climate  of  France  in  the  eastern  nnd 
western  parts ;  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom 
indicating,  by  its  productions,  2^  degrees  of  lati- 
tude of  more  heat  than  the  western. 
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Having  made  these  general  remarks  on  the 
climate  of  the  different  parts  of  France,  we  shall 
next  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract, 
of  the  mostcarel'ul  meteorological  observations,  as 
they  respect  the  thermometer,  barometer,  winds 
and  rain. 

I.  The  annual  heat  of  London  and  Parifl  is 
nearly  the  same  ;  but,  I'rom  the  bei?innin^  of  April 
to  the  end  of  October,  the  heat  is  greater  at  Paris 
than  at  London.  If  the  annual  temperature  of 
London  be  represented  by  1000,  the  average  de- 
gree of  cold  in  January  by  1000,  and  the  average 
degree  of  heat  in  July  by  1000,  the  annual  tem- 
perature of  Paris  may  be  represented  by  1028  ;  the 
average  degree  of  cold  of  Paris  in  January  by 
1040 ;  and  of  heat  in  July  by  1037.  The  annual 
temperature  of  Bourdeaux  will  be  represented  by 
J090  ;  the  average  degree  of  cold  in  January  by 
925 ;  and  the  average  deffree  of  heat  in  July  by 
1139.  The  annual  temperature  of  Montpellier 
will  be  represented  by  1170 ;  the  average  degree 
of  cold  in  January  by  850 ;  and  the  average  de- 
gree of  heat  in  July  by  1196. 

In  the  centre  of  France,  the  greatest  heat 
averages  27  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer, 
and  the  greatest  cold  7  dejrreep:  in  the  north  of 
France,  the  greatest  heai  is  23°  2',  and  the  least 
6°  6' ;  in  the  east  of  France,  the  greatest  heat  is 
240  3/j  the  least  9°  6' ;  in  the  west  of  France,  the 
greatest  heat  is  24^,  and  the  least  6^.  In  the 
south-east,  at  Mojiipellier,  the  greatest  heat  is 
28°  r,  the  least  5°  7'.  At  Marseilles,  the  mete- 
orological observations  oV  nine  successive  years 
gave  an  average  of  25®  3'  for  the  greatest  heat, 
and  3°  V  for  the  least. 

II.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  the  baro- 
meter never  coniinues  twenty-four  hours  without 
changing.  The  barometer  rises  and  falls  sooner 
in  the  western  districts  than  in  the  eastern.  M. 
fiurckhardt,  after  15,000  bRromeirical  observation 
in  order  to  calculate  the  infloenre  of  the  winds  on 
the  barometer  in  France,  found  that  the  south 
wind  gave,  for  a  mean  height,  27  inches  11.3 
lines,  while  an  east  wind  raised  the  mercury  to 
38  mches  1.9  line.  He  also  (bund,  that  the  height 
of  the  barometer'on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of 
France  was  28  inches  2.2  lines,  while  its  height 
on  the  Atlantic  shores  was  28  inches  2.8  lines. 

In  the  centre  of  France,  the  greatest  hciffht  of 
the  mercury  in  the  barometpr,  on  an  average  of 
several  years,  is  28  inches  5.7  lines,  its  least  height 
27  inches  3.3  lines  :  in  the  north  of  Frjmce,  the 
greatest  height  is  27  inches  10.10  lines,  the  least 
26  inches  8.5  lines :  in  the  west,  the  average 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  28  inches 
3  lines:  in  the  north-east,  at  Montprl.ier,  the 
greatest  height  is  28  inches  5.8  lines,  the  least  27 
inches  5,5  lines.  At  Marseilles,  the  greatest 
height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  28  inches 
7.2  lines,  the  least  27  inches  3.7  lines. 

III.  It  appears  from  the  result  ol*  obscrvRtions 
made  by  M.  Cotte,  aiSediiierent  places  in  France, 
that  along  the  whole  south  coast  of  that  kingdom, 
the  wind  blows  most  frequently  from  the  north, 
north-west,  and  north-east:  on  the  west  coastj 
from  the  west,  south-west,  and  norih-west ;  and 
on  the  north  coast,  from  the  south-west.  In  the 
interior  parts  of  France,  the  south-west  wind 
blows  most  frequently  in  18  places  ;  the  west  wind 
in  14 ;  the  north  in  13  ;  the  souih  in  6  :  the  north- 
east in  4  ;  the  eouib-east  in  2 }  the  east  and  north- 


west each  of  them,  in  one.  About  Dunkirk,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  prevailing  wind^ 
are  the  south-west.  As,  however,  the  result  of 
other  observations  differ  from  those  given  by  M- 
Cotte,  we  shall  subjoin  them. 

According  to  these  observations,  in  the  centre 
of  France,  the  prevailing  winds  are  the  south- 
west and  north-east ;  in  the  northern  districts  the 
south-east  wind  is  most  commtm  ;  in  the  eastern 
districts  the  north  and  souih- west  winds;  in  the 
west  ol  France  the  north-east  is  the  prevailing 
wind  ;  in  the  south-east  at  Montpellier,  the  north 
and  north-east  are  the  prevailing  winds;  and  at 
Marseilles  ihesouih-east  and  north-west. 

IV.  The  mean  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at 
Paris  is  22  inches  ;  the  evaporation  is  generally 

f  renter  than  the  rain;  the  mean  evaporation  being 
3  inches.    In  the  centre  of  France,  the  average 
quantity  of  rain  is  rather  more  than  20  inches  ;  the 
number  of  rainy  days  in  the  course  of  the  year 
164.    In  the  north  of  France  there  are  126  rainy 
days  ;  in  the  east  145  ;  in  the  west  150  rainy  days; 
in  the  south-east,  at  Montpellier,  there  are  74 
rainy  days,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  is  upwards  of 
27  inches — a  proof  of  the  violence  of  the  rain  when 
it  does  fall.     At  Marseilles,  the  quantity  of  raln^ 
is  rather  more  than  21  inches,  and  the  number  of 
rainy  days  57. 


THK   DRAG   LOG  AMD   COULTER   PLOUGH. 

From  Uie  Centreville  Sentinel. 

Sir: — I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
agricultural  readers  to  two  implements  which  I 
used  lust  year  in  the  cultivation  of  my  corn  crop; 
the  drag  log  and  the  coulter  plough.  I  took  them 
from  the  Farmer's  Register,  to  which  I  am  much 
indebted  for  useful  inlbrmation  in  myaiiriculiural 
pursuits.  Perhaps  my  notions  of  the  benefits  of 
these  implemenis  can  be  best  conveyed  by  an 
account  of  the  cultivation  of  my  crop. 

I  flushed  the  ground  with  Chenowiih's  plough, 
No.  9,  early  in  the  season,  to  the  depth  of  the  soil, 
and  as  the  ground  was  ploughed,  followed  quickly 
with  the  drag  log,  which  pulverises  and  reduces  it 
much  better  llian  the  revolving  roller.  I  then  ran 
over  it  with  tlie  large  spike-tooth  harrow,  and 
checkered  it  at  the  distance  of  four  leet  each  way, 
with  the  coulier  plough,  and  after  planting  covered 
with  the  spike-tooth  harrow.  When  the  corn  rose 
so  as  to  be  seen  distinctly,  I  ran  the  coulter  ploughs 
close  to  the  rows,  and  ran  over  it  again  transversely 
with  the  spike-tooth  harrow.  After  clearing  and 
thinning,  as  soon  as  the  grass  began  to  grow,  I 
ran  the  coulter  plough  four  times  in  each  row, 
crossing  with  rank  cultivators,  and  shortly  before 
harvest  gave  it  the  same  cultivation  reversed. 
This  was  the  entire  cultivation — I  never  used  a 
hoe  except  for  clearing.  My  crop  was  much  larger 
than  any  I  ever  made,  I  do  not  mention  the  quan- 
tity, as  it  was  not  put  through  acorn  barrel,  but 
ascertained  by  corn  house  measurement.  I  be- 
lieve I  derived  much  benefit  from  the  cultivation, 
though  I  do  not  attribute  the  increased  product 
entirely  to  it ;  my  lands  are  under  improvement, 
principally  by  marl  and  marsh  mud.  I  gather  but 
(ew  blades  and  cut  no  tops.  My  corn  fields  were 
heavily  set  with  blue  crrass.  I  never  so  well  sub- 
dued it,  and  accomplished  my  cultivation  with  so 
much  ease. 
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The  coulter  plough  may  be  eet  (o  run  from  pi'x 
to  twelve  inches  ile^p,  one  good  horse  will  carry  it. 
The  sod  turned  by  ihe  Huehini?  plough,  and  coin- 
preraed  by  the  drag  log,  is  cut  by  coulter  ploughs 
without  being  turued  up,  it  decomposes,  and,  I 
believe,  affords  aliment  to  the  corn. 

1  had  heretofore  thought  that  the  roots  of  corn, 
in  their  growth,  were  disposed  to  take  a  horizontal 
direction ;  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  this  is  mainly 
owing  to  a  superficial  cultivation,  and  where  (he 
ground  is  loosened  below  the  soil,  by  the  deep  cut- 
ting of  the  coulter  plough,  they  will  strike  down- 
wards. One  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  the 
hill,  is  to  give  the  stalk  support.  My  cultivation 
produced  a  Hat  surface,  and  several  gentlemen  who 
«aw  my  fields,  after  the  heavy  rafns,  and  winds  of 
August,  thought  it  leas  blown  down  than  any 
they  had  seen,  and  one  of  them,  who  had  gone 
from  Baltimore  to  Wilmington,  thence  to  Dover, 
and  then  down  the  country  to  my  house,  walking 
in  my  corn  fields  made  the  remark  without  his 
attention  being  drawn  to  it  by  any  observation  of 
mine.  In  the  course  of  the  fall  I  pulled  up  several 
stalks  in  different  parts  of  my  field,  I  found  most 
oV  the  roots  to  have  struck  down.  They  were 
generally  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  many  of 
them  li-om  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  I  found  one 
seventeen.  These  roots,  instead  of  extending  over 
the  ground,  covered  a  diameter  of  about  ten  inches, 
Che  stalk  being  the  centre.  Where  the  roots  run 
perpendicularly  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  corn 
is  less  injured  by  the  last  cultivation,  and  though  I 
have  known  persons  assert  that  the  cutting  the 
TOotB  of  corn  did  it  no  injury,  I  never  could  come 
into  the  opinion.  I  corresponded  with  a  very 
intelligent  larmer  in  Virginia,  about  the  coulter 
plough,  who  stated  that  com  cultivated  by  the 
coulter  plough  suffered  less  in  a  heavy  drought 
than  when  common  corn  ploughs  were  used ;  for 
this  two  reasons  may  bo  assigned — the  ground 
retains  moisture  longer  than  when  turned  over  by 
consecutive  ploughing,  and  the  roots  striking  deep- 
er, are  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  cultivation  1  have  mentioned 
would  be  suitable  to  all  soils ;  mine  is  a  friable 
mould  with  a  red  clay  bottom  ;  perhaps  it  would 
not  answer  in  a  stiff  tenacious  clay. 

The  drag  log  is  made  of  the  following  materials. 
A  solid  square  piece  of  limber,  six  feet  long  by 
tivelve  inches,  another  piece  five  feet  long,  of 
suffietcut  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  log, 
to  be  connected  by  pieces  eight  inches  long,  be- 
siUes  what  is  allowed  for  tenons,  the  two  long 
pieces  to  be  connected  by  the  short  ones,  so  that  the 
pan  of  the  log  next  to  the  ground  will  run  even  on 
It.  Two  strong  oxen  will  carry  it,  and  hold  way 
with  two  flushing  ploughs.  The  coulter  plough  I 
eannot  describe  on  paper,  it  may  be  seen  at  Mr. 
R.  B.  Carmichaers,  near  Centreville,  or  at  my 
house  on  Wye.  They  were  made  by  Mr.  Ham- 
bleion,  at  Wye  Mill.  I  am  a  very  inexperienced 
farmer ;  most  of  yoor  readers  know  that  my  early 
days  were  devoted  to  a  different  occupation,  and  I 
vhould  leel  unwilling,  from  the  experience  of  a 
eingle  year,  to  involve  any  farmer  in  cultivation 
like  mine.  If  any  shall  be  disposed  to  try  it,  I 
would  recommend  that  he  should  confine  it  to  part 
of  his  erop,  and  they  could  then  determine  by 
comparison  the  advantages  of  the  cultivation. 

I  have  a  strong  and  abiding  attachment  to  the 
Eaaiem  Shore  of  Maryland.    I  have    been  in 


several  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  I  believe  the 
natural  fertility,  the  internal  resources,  and  advan- 
tages of  the  Eastern  Shore  are  equal  to  any  region 
of  the  same  extent  in  any  of  them.  We  have 
barren  sandy  districts,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  cleared,  or  cultivated  ;  they  have  desolate 
hills  and  mountains,  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  the  hand  of  industry  can  never 
improve.  I  have  witneshcd  with  high  gratification 
the  progressive  improvement  of  our  agriculture  ; 
and  if  the  enormous  debt  which  now  hangs  upon 
us,  (the  handy  work  of  internal  improvers,)  does 
not  bring  ruin  and  desolation  upon  the  state;  the 
day  is  not  (ur  distant,  when  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  our  lands  will  establish  their  real  value. 

Wm.  Carmichael. 
fVyej  March  20. 


From  th6  Gennantown  Teleffraph. 

OW    THE  SUPERIOR   ADVANTAGES    OP  GROW- 
ING  ORCHARD    GRASS    WITH    RED   CLOTER. 

Read  bethre  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promotiiig  Agrieiilt«i«) 
Marcb4, 1840,  by  Jamea  Mease,  M.  D.,  V.  Frendent. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject 
when  reading  the  late  Mr.  Bardley'a  *  Notes  on 
Husbandry,'  (1799,)  in  which  he  states  the  bene- 
tils  to  be  derived  from  the  sowing  together  the  two 
grasses  first  mentioned ,  and  his  remarks  appeared 
so  well  founded  in  reason,  that  I  was  disposed  to 
pursue  the  practice  he  recommended  ;  but  before 
tryinf?  the  experiment,  I  consulted  the  late  Alger- 
non Koberts,  of  Philadelphia  county,  one  of  our 
best  larmers,  on  the  subject,  and  was  pleased  to 
hear  him  approve  of  the  measure. 

My  question  was,  **  Which  was  the  best  grass 
to  grow  with  red  clover  ?"  He  answered  at  once, 
"  Orchard  grass,"  by  reason  of  their  blossoming 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  orchard  grass  giving 
early  and  late  pasture,  which  was  a  great  ot^t 
with  him,  as  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  supply 
of  butter  tor  the  Philadelphia  Market.  Joseph 
Cooper,  of  new  Jersey,  to  whom  I  also  applied  lor 
an  opinion  on  the  same  point,  was  equally  prompt 
in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  two  grasses  in  question. 
Thus  backed,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  deviating  from 
the  usual  routine  adopted  in  Delaware,  and  still 
continued  very  generally  throughout  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  upon  the  first  field  of  wheat  which  I  laid 
down,  viz :  in  1805, 1  had  sown  the  following 
spring,  12  measured  pints  of  clover  seed  with  one 
bushel  and  a  half  of  orchard  grass  seed  previously 
well  mixed.  After  the  grain  was  removed,  I  saw, 
with  very  great  delight,  both  grasses  thickly 
covering  the  ground,  and  neariy  as  high  as  the 
stubble ;  and  late  in  the  autumn  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  my  cows  enjoying  a  luxurious,  succu- 
lent repast,  alter  the  fields,  which  were  sown  with 
timoihy  and  clover  in  the  vicinity  had  ceased  to 
supply  it.  fiut  this  gratification  was  small  when 
compared  with  that  i  experienced  the  Ibilowing 
spring,  by  beholding  the  towering  orchard  grass 
in  lijir  blo66:om  at  the  same  lime  with  its  compa- 
nion, and  the  ground  thickly  set  with  both.  Re- 
serving a  certain  space  for  maturing  the  seed  of 
the  orchard  grass,  I  had  the  crop  cut  when  a  few 
only  of  the  clover  blossoms  were  beginning  to  turn, 
being  then  sure  of  perfect  maturity  of  the  rest,  and 
found  that  they,  equally  with  the  leaves,  retained 
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their  connexion  with  the  stalk  much  better  than  i  sons,  euccesa  might  attend  one,  where;the  other 


when  the  grass  was  cut  after  the  clover  blossoms 
had  assumed  a  dark  hue.  Another  advantage 
attending  this  early  cutting  is,  that  the  stalks  pre- 
serve their  pliancy  and  are  eaten  freely  by  cattle; 
whereas  they  are  wasted  when  they  become  hard 
from  the  mowing  having  been  done  at  a  late 
period. 

My  experience  of  six  years  of  the  union  of  the 
two  grasses  enables  me  to  say  that  the  advantages 
of  sowincr  orchard  grass  in  preference  to  timothy, 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Two  crops  in  place  of  one. 

2.  Good  pasture  late  in  the  autumn  instead  of 
none. 

S.  The  curing  of  both  grasses  in  full  perfection, 
while,  when  timothy  is  sown,  the  clover  blossoms 
and  leaves  are  dead,  black,  and  chiefly  fall  off  in 
the  curing  of  the  hay,  owing  to  the  ripening  of  the 
timothy  from  12  to  15  days  alter  the  clover.  Farm- 
ers will  never  cut  their  grass  until  the  timothy  is 
fit  for  (he  scythe. 

4.  Early  pasture,  even  before  the  pestiferous, 
hateful  wild  garlic  makes  its  appearance,  or  at 
least  as  early  as  the  latter,  and  by  its  rapklgrowih, 
smothers  or  lessens  the  crop  of  this  enemy  to  the 
products  of  the  dairy.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  autumnal  growth  of  garlic. 

Orchard  grass  is  upon  a  par  with  timothy,  in 
point  of  nutritive  quality  and  of  animal  pariiiiliiy, 
and  will  command  nearly  as  great  a  price  as 
timothy.  Two  crops,  and  the  early  and  late 
pasture  of  the  orchard  ffruss  make  up  for  the  small 
difference  in  the  price  of  hay  from  the  two  grasses. 


FRBSBRYATION  OF    PUMPKINS. 

From  Uie  American  Farmer. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  C.  S.  W.  Dorsey  is 
at  this  time  feeding  his  milch-cows  freely  on  pump- 
kins of  last  year's  growth,  which  are  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation.  The  butter  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  of  the  richest  color,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  such  food.  His  mode  of  preserving 
BO  perfectly  a  vegetable  which,  while  it  can  be 
kept  souna,  all  consider  so  valuable,  but  which 
has  generally  been  found  to  be  delicate  and  perish- 
able, is  worthy  of  being  noted.  We  understand 
his  system  to  be  to  cover  the  space  in  his  barn 
intended  for  their  preservation  with  dry  straw,  say 
a  foot  or  18  inches  thick.  On  this  is  placed  a  layer 
of  pumpkins,  and  on  that  another  thick  layer  of 
straw,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  result  is  that  his  cows 
have  been  supplied  to  the  present  time  with  an 
abundance  of  this  superior  food,  in  a  perfectly 
sound  and  pure  condition. 


failed.  From  my  observation  the  sugar  beet  at^ 
tains  maturity  by  the  middle  of  Sepiember^the 
ruta  baga  cuminues  to  grow  till  the  frost  becomes 
sharp.  To  preserve  them  through  the  winter,  I 
dig  u  long  pit  sufficient  to  contain  my  crop,  and 
build  over  it  a  fi-ame  composed  of  oak  forks,  and 
pine  poles  ;  the  two  sides  are  lour  feet  perpendi- 
cular, which,  with  the  ends  and  top,  are  thatched 
with  cornstalks,  and  the  top  covered  thiok  with 
the  dry  leaves  of  the  pine.  I  am  careliii  to  con- 
struct the  house  so  as  to  exclude  light,  wind  and 
rain.  1  insert  a  small  wooden  pipe  through  the 
top  to  carry  off  the  exhalations  from  the  roots ;  and 
the  door,  which  is  also  made  to  fit  close,  is  never 
opened,  except  to  get  out  the  roots.  1  have  used 
the  last  of  my  roots,  within  a  few  days.  My  cr'^p 
of  both  was  twenty  tons,  and  a  trusty  servant,  who 
has  had  the  charge  of  them,  tells  me  there  is  not 
more  than  two  bushels  damaged  in  the  whole 
lot. 

I  pulled  my  roots  about  the  last  of  October,  and 
aHer  separating  the  tops,  left  them  to  dry,  and  then 
stored  them  in  bulk.  The  ruta  baga  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  might  safely  have  been  left  out  longer.. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me  that  their  sugar 
beets  were  much  damaged  by  the  early  frosts  of 
November. 

1  do  not  intend  to  put  my  plan  in  competition 
with  Mr.  Barney*8~in  a  grazing  country,  perhaps- 
his  is  the  best,  but  in  ours,  where  the'  principal 
benefits  derived  from  cattle  are  butter,  milk  and  beef 
for  domestic  use,  and  oxen  for  burden,  it  is  an 
object  to  save  labor  and  cost.  If  a  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  who  expends  as  much  in  building  hia 
barn  as  his  dwelling,  reads  this  communication,  he 
will  perhaps  say  the  contrivance  is  worthy  of  the 
country  from  which  it  comes 

Wm.  Carmichael» 


SUGAR  BEET  AKD  RUTA  BAGA. 

From  the  American  Fanner. 

fFjff,  Queen  jfnne  Co.  Md,,  > 
March  26, 1840.  $ 
In  a  late  No.  of  the  American  Farmer,  Mr. 
Barney's  manner  of  storing  roots  for  winter  use,  is 
given.  I  have  grown  ruta  baga  for  several  years, 
and  also  sugar  beet  for  the  last  two,  which  1 
esteem  more  valuable,  but  intend  still  to  plant  ruta 
baga.    At  the  crops  are  planted  at  different  sea- 


BEAN    PODS  POISOirOUS  TO  SWINE. 

From  Uie  New  England  Fvmer^ 

Mr,  Breck^Some  years  ago,  I  had  thrown  into* 
my  hog  pen,  where  there  were  six  shoats,  some 
Saba,  commonly  called  Civy,  bean  pods.  When  I 
came  from  my  work  at  noon,  I  found  them  all  sick, 
vomiting  and  in  very  great  distress.  Not  knowing 
then  that  the  bean  pods  had  been  given  to  them.  I 
went  to  dosing  them  with  such  things  as  1  supposed 
might  be  good,  but,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  in 
about  one  hour  af\er  my  first  discovery  of  their  be- 
ing ailing,  five  of  them  were  dead.  I  opened  and 
examined  one  of  them,  and  found  that  all  of  a 
liquid  kind  was  thrown  up,  and  the  potatoes  with 
which  they  were  fed  in  the  morning,  together  with 
whey,  were  in  a  hard  lump,  and  the  bean  pods 
mixed  in  with  them. 

Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  spur  on  the  end  of 
that  kind  of  bean  pod  which  does  the  mischief.  I 
am  of  a  different  opinion,  because  those  spurs,  when 
green,  are  too  soft  to  have  any  bad  efiect.  1  be- 
lieve ttiem  to  be  poisonous ;  my  hogs  were  evi- 
dently poisoned.  Kveiy  man,  who  keeps  hogs,  and 
raises  civy  beans,  ought  to  know  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  give  these  pods  to  hogs,  and  that  it  may  be 
more  generally  known,  is  the  reason  of  this  com- 
munication. Levett  Peters. 

Weetborough,  March  Z,  1840. 
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MAirUBE,    AND  TUB   ILL   EFFECTS   OF   DIRTY 

STABLES. 

From  the  Farmera'  Cabinet. 

The  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  urine  ofanimals,  have  been  extracted 
from  Hayward's  Agriculture,  and  may  be  accepta- 
ble anil  useful  to  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet. 

"  The  superior  effect  of  putting  the  manure  on 
the  land  as  it  is  produced,  as  stated  by  Sir  H.  Da- 
vy to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Coke,  may  be  accounted 
lor  as  arising  from  the  urine  absorbed  by  the  litter 
which,  if  lelt  in  the  usual  uny,  spread  in  an  open 
yard,  would  have  been  wasted  and  lost." 

To  show  the  fertilizing  effects  of  urine.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  says,  "  every  sort  of  urine  contains  the 
essential  elements  of  veiretables  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion.  The  urine  of  a  horse,  beine  so  much  lighter, 
would  be  more  valuable  than  its  dung,  if  both  must 
be  conveyed  to  any  distance.  The  urine  of  six  cows 
or  horses  will  enrich  a  quantity  of  earth  sufficient 
to  top-dress  one  acre  of  grass  land ;  and  as  it  would 
require  four  pounds  worth  of  dung  to  perform  the 
same  operation,  the  urine  of  a  cow  or  horse  is  worth 
about  twelve  shillings  (83)  per  annum,  allowing 
eight  shillings  per  acre  as  the  expense  of  preparing 
the  compost.  The  advantages  of  irrigating  grass 
lands  with  cow  urine,  almost  exceed  belief.  Mr. 
Uarley,  of  Glasgow,  (who  keeps  a  large  dairy  in 
that  town,)  by  using  cow  urine,  cuts  some  small 
fields  of  grass  six  times  ;  and  the  average  of  each 
cutting  is  fifteen  inches  in  length." 

In  a  note  to  the  above,  the  author  observes,  that 
**  whilst  recommending  the  careful  and  effectual 
draining  of  stablt  s,  for  the  preservation  of  the  urine, 
as  the  most  valuable  part  of  animal  manure,  I  will 
also  state  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  thought 
unworthy  of  notice  to  agriculturists,  which  occur- 
red to  me,  to  show  how  necessary  this  is  also  to 
the  health  ofanimals. 

"  I  took  possession  ef  some  stables,  with  the 
horses  that  had  been  some  time  kept  in  them,  and, 
to  my  misfortune,  in  a  very  short  time  I  found  that 
horses  kept  in  those  stables  had  been  subject  to 
the  dreadful  disease  called  the  road  staggers  for 
several  years.  Some  horses  had  died,  and  the 
horses  then  there,  and  which  had  been  for  some 
time  kept  in  the  stables,  were  in  wretched  condi- 
tion. Two  fine  fresh  horses  which  were  put  into 
them  were  within  a  few  months  seized  with  the 
mad  staggers,  and  one  of  them  literally  killed  him- 
self by  knocking  his  head  about  against  the  manj^er 
and  stall ;  the  other  was  saved  by  copious  bleeding 
and  removed  into  a  fresh  stable,  but  was  so  redu- 
ced as  to  be  lessened  in  value  one-half.  My  neigh- 
bors advised  the  pulling  down  the  stables,  consider- 
ing the  disease  infectious ;  but  having,  on  going 
into  the  stables  eariy  in  the  morning,  been  almost 
suffocated  and  blinded  by  obnoxious  gas,  I  exa- 
mined the  floor  and  drains,  when  1  found  the  former 
to  consist  of  large  burr  stones,  laid  on  a  stiff  clay ; 
and  the  floor  sunk  so  low  below  the  drain,  as  not  to 
admit  of  the  drainini?  away  of  the  urine.  This 
struck  me  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  affect  the  brain 
ofany  animal  confined  in  it,  the  same  as  it  had  the 
horses.  I  therefore  had  the  floor  taken  up,  relaid, 
and  properly  drained ;  and  the  walls  and  ceiling, 
manger,  cribs,  &c.  washed  with  quick  lime ;  and 
tjtom  that  time  for  ten  years,  I  never  had  a  diseased 
boFBe." 

The  mad  staggers  is  undoubtedly  a  violent  in- 


flammation of  the  brnin  of  the  horse,  produced,  in 
all  probability,  by  inhaling  noxious,  acrid  gases, 
such  as  aie  the  product  of  foul  stables;  for  we  never 
see  cases  of  this  disease  among  horses  that  breathe 
a  pure,  uncontaminated  atmosphere.  Horses 
which  are  kept  in  confined  stables  in  cities,  where 
the  manure  and  urine  are  deposited  in  cellars  un- 
derneath them,  are  most  subject  to  this  disease. 
The  remedy,  or  rather  the  mode  of  preventing  the 
disease,  is  so  obvious,  that  every  person  who  has 
charge  of  so  valuable  an  animal  as  the  horse, 
should  be  apprised  of  the  importance  of  keeping  a 
clean  stable,  so  as  to  insure  a  pure  atmosphere,  that 
the  lungs  or  brain  may  not  suffer  injury  by  inhaling 
ammoniacal  gas  or  spirit  of  hartshorn,  which  tends 
to  produce  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  fine, 
tender  membranes,  which  line  the  nasal  processes 
and  the  lungs  of  all  animals. 

The  disease  called  hollow  horn  in  cattle,  is  in- 
flammation of  theintetior  of  the  head  and  horns, 
which  communicate  with  the  nasal  processes,  and 
very  probably  proceeds  from  the  same  cause  which 
produces  mad  staggers  and  glanders  in  horves ;  to 
wit,  foul  acrid  gases,  inhaled  in  sufficient  quant  ities, 
and  for  a  time  sufficient  to  irritate  the  veiy  delicate 
membranous  structure  of  the  interior  of  the  head, 
so  as  to  excite  inflamroation,  and  finally  suppura- 
tion, mortification  and  death.   This  is  rendered  the 
more  probable,  as  horses  and  cows  when  stabled  are 
generally  enveloped  in  one  common  atmosphere* 
and  the  disease  does  not  of\en  show  itself  till 
the  season  is  considerably  advanced,  when  the  foul 
malaria  has  had  a  long  time  to  operate  on  the  ten- 
der parts  to  which  it  is  constantly  applied  while 
breathing.    Milk  cows  are  generally  more  closely 
confined  than  bulls  or  young  cattle,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  are  much  the  most  frequent  subjects  of 
the  disease.    It  is  hoped  this  subject  will  claim  the 
careful  examination  of  all  intelligent  farmers,  and 
it  is  desired  that  their  observations  may  be  record- 
ed and  published,  whether  they  ^o  to  sustain  the 
above  theory  or  to  destroy  it.    Of  one  thing  we  are 
all  certain,  that  to  breathe  pure,  uncontaminated  air 
is  more  conducive  to  health,  than  to  inhale  that 
which  is  foul  and  irritating  to  the  lungs.    An  oc- 
casional smell  of  a  hartshorn  bottle  may  not  be 
disagreeable  or  unwholesome,  if  it  is  not  too  con- 
centrated ;  but  to  be  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  it  for  half  our  time,  during  the  winter  season, 
which  is  the  case  with  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  horses  and  cattle,  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
mote the  healthy  action  of  the  system,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  produce  disease  and  premature  death. 

Agricola. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  MIDDLE- 
SEX (mass.)  society  OF  HUSBANDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURES.     BY  REV.  U.  COLMAN. 

From  the  New  Genesee  Fanner. 

What  constitutes  national  wealth  1  What  are 
commerce  and  trade  and  manufactures  all  concern- 
ed with  but  the  products  of  the  field  1  A  single 
article  of  the  produce  of  southern  agriculture  is 
rated  this  year  at  80,000,000  of  dollars.  But  vast  as 
this  value  of  the  cotton  crop  may  seem,  it  is  little 
compared  with  the  value  ofthe  wheat  and  the  com 
crop,  and  the  amount  of  vegetables  and  grasses,  of 
dairy  produce  and  of  pork,  and  beef,  and  wool,  that 
are  required  and  produced  for  the  use  and  trade  of 
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the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  come  at  any  exact 
estimate  of  these  matters ;  but  every  individual 
may  approach  an  esiimaie  by  considerint^  what  is 
lije  expense  ol'  cotton  to  him  ui  the  year  compared 
with  other  expenses  incidental  to  his  clothing  and 
subsistence. 

We  have,  it  its  true,  in  modern  times,  invented 
anotlier  mode  of  inr.rpasing  national  wealth,  and 
that  is  by  the  creation  of  bills  ol  credit,  bank  notes, 
promises  to  pay.  Many  of  us  are  simple  enough 
to  believe  that  we  grow  rich  just  in  proportion  as 
we  multiply  and  can  circulate  these  promises  to 
pay.  Now,  i  admit  that  to  a  certain  extent  and 
within  rigid  limits  this  may  be  a  wholesome  ope- 
ration ;  but  is  it  any  actual  increase  of  wealth  ? 
Does  a  man  grow  rich  in  proportion  as  he  multi- 
plies his  promissory  notes  of  hand  ?  In  private 
life,  this  would  be  deemed  an  Irish  way  of  getting 
ricti ;  in  associations  it  does  not  ditfer  from  this.  I 
mean  where  it  is  mere  credit ;  not  resting  upon 
actual  accumulations,  nor  based  upon  prospective 
results,  which  are  as  certain  as  any  thing  future  in 
human  calculations  can  be.  But  when  these 
promises  to  pay  are  once  made,  who  is  to  pay 
ttiemi  if  they  are  ever  paid  at  all,  it  roust  be  by 
the  hand  of  productive  labor — by  the  products  of 
the  field  or  the  sea.  If  productive  labor  does  not 
make  them  good,  they  will  never  be  good  lor  any 
thing.  Every  bill  of  credit  that  is  issued  is 
an  assessment  upon  the  industry  of  the  country. 
It  would  have  been  well  ibr  the  public  had  they 
seen  tliis  beibre  they  incurred  the  tremendous 
losses  which  they  have  already  suffered,  it  would 
be  well  ii'they  could  see  it  now  in  season  to  guard, 
as  well  as  ihey  may,  against  the  tremendous  ex- 
plosions which  rousi  accompany  the  extravagance 
and  reckless  extension  of  a  system  fraught  with 
ionumerabie  evils  to  the  honest  industry  of  the 
country,  and  adapted  to  frame  the  profligate  idler^s 
palace  out  of  the  laborer's  bones ! 

Butiwben  will  men  learn  any  thing  from  expe- 
rienee '?  What  we  call  the  public  is  a  long-eared 
animal.  The  crafty  understand  him.  They  go 
into  the  pasture  with  their  measure  of  oats,  the 
same  decoy  which  has  caught  many  silly  animals 
t»eibre  him,  and  shake  it  t>elbre  his  eyes,  holding 
the  bridle  behind  their  backs  and  coming  up  the 
blind  side  of  him:  beibre  he  can  touch  his  nose  to 
to  the  grain  he  finds  the  bit  in  his  mouth.  Then 
it  is  ail  over;  and  he  aiust  take  patiently  the  whip, 
which  sometimes  at  every  stroke  brings  blood,  if 
he  attempts  by  rearing  or  kicking  to  throw  his  rider. 


BULES  FOR  OVBRSEERS. 

From  (he  Carolina  PUmtor. 

Mr.  Editor: — When  I  employ  an  overseer,  I 
read  to  him  the  rules  of  my  plantation,  and  (five 
him  to  understand  at  once  that  he  is  to  be  govern- 
ed by  iheni.  It  is  part  of  my  contract.  Those 
which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  overseer's 
duty,  I  send  you  (or  publication.  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  such  rules  were  generally  adopted 
and  enlbrced,  this  useful  and  necessary  class  of 
men  would  be  improved.  Frakklin. 

RULES  or  THE   PLANTATION. 

Ist.  A  good  crop  means  one  that  is  good,  taking 


into  consideration  every  thing — negroes,  landf 
mules,  slock,  (ences,  ditches,  farming  utensils,  all 
of  which  must  be  kept  up  and  improved  in  value — 
the  effort  therefore  roust  not  be  merely  to  make  a 
given  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  but  as  much  as 
can  be  made  without  interrupting  the  steady  in- 
crease in  value  of  the  rest  of  the  property. 

2d.  The  overseer  will  never  be  expected  to 
work  in  the  field,  but  he  roust  always  be  with  the 
hands  when  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the  employ- 
er's business— and  will  be  required  to  attend  on 
occasion  to  any  pecuniary  transaction  connected 
wiih  this  plantation. 

3.  The  overseer  musf  never  be  absent  a  single 
ni^ht  or  an  entire  day  without  permission  pre- 
viously obtained.  W  henever  absent  at  church  or 
elsewhere,  he  roust  be  on  the  plantation  by  sua 
down  without  fail. 

4ih.  He  must  attend  every  night  and  rooming 
at  the  stallp,  and  see  that  the  muJes  are  watered, 
cleaned  and  fed,  and  the  doors  locked.  He  must 
keep  the  stable  key,  at  night,  and  all  the  keys  in  a 
safe  place,  and  never  allow  any  one  to  unlock  a 
crib  but  himself.  He  must  endeavor  also  to  bo 
with  the  plough  hands  at  noon. 

5th.  The  overseer  roust  visit  every  negro  house 
at  daylight  in  the  morning  and  see  that  all  are  out. 
Once  a  week  or  more  he  nmst  visit  them  after 
horn  blow  at  night,  to  see  that  all  are  in.  Once 
a  week  fie  roust  vieit  every  negro  quarter  after 
night.  The  horn  will  be  blown  in  winter  at  8,  in 
summer  at  9  o'clock,  after  which  no  negro  must 
be  seen  out  of  his  house. 

6th.  The  overseer  will  be  expected  not  to  de- 
grade himself  by  charging  any  negro  with  carry- 
ing news  to  the  employer.  There  must  be  no 
news  to  carry.  The  emptoyer  will  not  encour- 
age lale  bearing,  but  will  question  eveiy  negro  in- 
discriminately whenever  he  thinks  proper  about 
all  roatters  connected  with  the  plantation,  and  re- 
quire him  to  tell  the  truth.  W  hen  he  learns  any 
thing  derogatory  to  the  overseer  be  will  immedi- 
ately communk^ate  it  to  him. 

7th.  The  overseer  must  ride  but  one  horse  un- 
less he  obtains  permission  to  do  otherwise.  And 
as  the  employer's  business  will  require  his  whole 
attention  he  k  expected  to  see  bur  little  company. 

8ih.  He  will  be  expected  to  obey  strictly  all  in- 
structions of  the  employer.  His  opinion  is  request- 
ed on  all  questions  relative  to  plantation  matters 
as  they  arise,  and  will  be  treated  with  respect,  but 
when  not  adopted  he  must  cheerfully  and  faithful- 
ly carry  into  effect  the  views  of  the  employer,  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  produce  a  successful  result.  He 
must  rarry  on  all  experiments  with  fidelity,  and 
note  the  results  carefully,  and  he  must,  when  in- 
structed by  the  employer,  give  a  fair  trial  to  all 
new  methods  of  culture  and  new  implements  ol* 
afirriculture. 

'9th.  The  whole  stock  will  be  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  overseers,  and  he  will  attend  to 
them  personally,  with  the  assistance  of  any  negro 
he  may  choose  from  time  to  time.  He  must  see 
and  feed  every  hog  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  salt 
and  count  the  cattle  once  a  month.  The  overseer 
must  without  being  afiked,  inform  the  employer  of 
any  thing  going  on  that  may  concern  or  interest 
him. 

lOih.  The  negroes  must  be  made  to  obey  and  to 
work,  which  may  be  done  by  an  overseer  who  at- 
tends regularly  to  his  business,  with  very  little 
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whipping ;  much  whipping  imlicates  a  bad  tein- 
nered  or  an  inattentive  manager,  and  will  not  be  al- 
lowed. The  overseer  must  never,  on  any  occasion, 
unless  in  sell*  defence,  kick  a  negro,  or  strike  him 
with  his  hand,  or  a  slick,  or  the  but-end  of  his 
whip.  No  unusual  punishment  must  be  resorted 
to  without  the  employers  consent. 

11th.  The  sick  must  be  treated  with  great  ten- 
derness, and  visited  at  least  three  times  a  day,  and 
at  night  ifnecet^sary.  The  greatest  attention  must 
be  paid  to  all  the  children ;  and  they  must  be  kept 
clean,  dry  and  warm  by  the  nurses.  Suckling  and 
pregnant  women  must  be  indulired  as  much  as 
circumstances  will  allow,and  never  worked  as  much 
as  others.  Sucklers  mupt  be  allowed  lime  to  suckle 
children,  and  kept  working  as  near  the  house  as 
possible.  No  liiiing,  spinning  [?]  or  ploughing 
must  be  required  of  pregnant  women. 

12th.  The  use  ol  spirits  is  absolutely  forbidden 
on  this  plantation,  unless  when  prescribed  by  a 
physician — not  even  a  Christmas  dram  is  allowed 
the  negroes.  Should  the  overseer  get  drunk  he 
roust  expect  to  be  inetantly  discharged. 

13th.  The  overseer  is  particularlv  enjoined  to 
keep  the  negroes  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
rain  and  from  all  kinds  of  exposure,  and  to  see 
that  ihey  make  good  fires  in  cold  weather  and 
aAer  rains. 

14th.  The  overseer  must  not  punish  the  driver 
except  on  some  extraordinary  emergency  that  will 
not  allow  of  delay,  until  the  employer  is  consulted. 
Of  this  rule,  the  driver  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in 
entire  ignorance. 

loth.  It  is  distinctly  understood  in  the  agree- 
ment with  every  overseer,  that  whenever  dissatis- 
fied he  can  quit  the  employer's  service,  on  giving 
him  one  month's  notice  in  writing — and  that  the 
employer  may  discharge  him  at  any  lime,  by  pay- 
ing him  for  his  services  up  to  that  period,  at  the 
same  rate  as  he  agreed  to  pay  for  the  year. 


Olf  ROOT  CULTURB,  AND  THB  DTSTANCUS  RB- 
qUIRED  BY  DIFFRRKST  ROOTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  Register. 

March  eth,  1840. 

In  your  February  number  I  perceive  that  on** 
of  your  correspondents,  who  says  he  is  a  cultivator 
in  latitude  41^,  has  bestowed  upon  me  a  brief  com- 
plimentary notice,  for  which  I  hei^  hejr  leave  to 
return  him  my  thanks,  fiut  he  has  done  it  in  a 
way  to  produce  erroneous  impression?  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  passages  to  which  he  ref>r8 
in  one  of  my  former  communications,  and  there- 
fore I  owe  it,  both  to  your  readers  and  myself)  to 
endeavor  to  correct  his  mistake. 

In  speaking  of  the  proper  distances  to  sow  tur- 
nips, he  savs :  "  I  think  two  feet  ridges  might  do, 
if  straight.^'  This  remark  he  prefaces  by  assert- 
ing, as  a  thincr  absolutely  certain,  although  it  h 
very  far  from  being  so,  that  "  narrow  intervals," 
(by  which  he  means  any  less  than  three  feet.) 
«<io  the  United  States,  are  inadmissible."  With 
what  propriety  he  can  apply  this  imqualified  asser- 
tioa  to  a  country  comprehending  somewhere 
about  25  degrees  of  latitude,  with  every  vHrie'y  of 
•oil  and  climate  to  be  found  within  surh  limits,  I 
will  not  now  inquire,  but  will  confine  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  my  own  case.     Your  correspondent  has 


misconstrued  me  in  this  respect:  he  says,  ^*l 
think  two  feet  ridges  might  do,  if  itrai^ht.  Now 
this  is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  worth  liille  or  no- 
thing, as  such,  to  any  body  ;  but  it  is  matter  oi' 
experience  also.  For,  more  than  once,  1  have  ac- 
tually compared  two  and  three  feet  drills,  not 
"  ridges,"  which  do  not  suit  our  climate,  (about 
37^  degrees,)  so  well  as  drills  on  a  level  surface, 
where  the  roots  have  a  little  earth  thrown  to  them 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inches  high. 
This  comparison  was  made  in  similar  soils,  and 
of  similar  feriiiiiy,  as  far  as  1  could  judge;  al- 
though, if  there  was  any  difference,  the  ihrce-feet 
drills  in  the  last  trial  were  in  the  richest  ground. 
It  is  true,  that  the  comparison  was  not  as  accu- 
rate as  it  might  have  been,  and  as  it  shall  be  here- 
after, if  I  live,  fur  1  did  not  weigh.  But  I  could 
discover  no  difference  ei'her  in  the  general  or  par- 
ticular size  of  the  roots,  although  I  examined 
them  very  minutely ;  and  the  fact  t>eing  indispu- 
table, that  the  two-feet  drills  produced  in  number 
one-third  more  roots,  I  inferred  that  the  whole 
quantity  was  nearly,  or  quite,  one-third  greater, 
and  would,  consequently,  more  than  pay  for  the 
extra  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  mitldle-sized  roots  contain  more  nu- 
triment in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  than  those 
of  the  largest  size.  Much  of  this  I  admit  was 
conjecture,  and  of  course  may  be  wrong ;  but  the 
comparison  can  easily  and  fairly  be  made  by  any 
body  who  has  curiosity  enough  to  make  it ;  for 
three  or  four  rows  at  each  distance  will  suffice. 
Conjeciures,  however,  and  assertion  too,  will  be 
(bund,  upon  examination,  to  constitute  a  large 
n(»rtion  of  your  correspondent's  communication. 
Thus,  after  saying,  '4  have  had  leaves  of  turnips 
to  measure  three-leet  frequently,  before  the  bulk 
was  much  larger  than  a  goose-egg,"  he  asks  this 
question,  *'  If  such  plants  were  in  iwo-feet  ridges, 
what  would  become  of  them?"  This  question 
he  answers  himself  by  replying:  "Evidently 
enough  they  would  be  smotnered."  Now  I  can 
truly  adirm  that  I  have  never  seen  such  evidence, 
although  1  atfo  have  had  leaves  of  the  ruta  baga 
turnip  to  measure  three-leet  in  two-feet  drills,  but 
not  frequently ; "  and  nothing  like  smothering  has 
ever  occurred,  for  they  had  enough  of  light,  air 
and  moisture  to  make  them  grow  very  we!l.  But 
the  fact  is,  in  recrard  to  turnips,  that  the  larger  the 
leaves,  the  smaller  will  be  the  roots  in  proportion. 
Airain,  in  speaking  of  beets,  your  correspondent 
confidently  asserts,  that  the  mangel  wurtzel  is 
"far  superior  for  cattle  to  all  the  rest."  In  reply 
to  this,  1  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  ought  not 
to  expect  such  anonymous  authority  to  stand  good 
against  the  numerous  names  of  experienced  farm- 
ers which  have  appeared  in  several  of  our  agri- 
culiural  journals,  who  give  the  preference,  after 
comparative  trials,  to  the  white  sugar-beet.  To 
these  hav^  been  added  several  slatemenis  of  che- 
mical analyses,  proving  that  the  latter  kind  of 
beet,  had  considerably  more  of  the  saccharine 
principle  than  the  former.  Now,  if  that  prinripic 
in  vegetables  be  the  chief  source  of  nutriment  to 
the  animals  M  on  them,  it  inconteslably  follows, 
that  your  correspondent's  preference  (or  manirel 
wurtzel  for  cattle  is  more  a  matter  of  fancy  than 
of  fsict. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  communication,  your 
correspondent  adds  :  "  I  have  a  word  or  two  more 
to  say  rospecling  the  distance  at   which  turniis 
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end  beets  ought  to  be  drilled."  He  then  asserts, 
that,  "any  thing  lees  than  three-feet  will  not  an- 
swer, and.  even  at  that,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  them  the  requisite  tillage,  if  the  preparation 
IS  good."  I  will  not  affirm  that  mine  has  ever 
been  what  he  would  call  <<good.''  But  lean 
truly  say,  (hat  in  such  as  it  has  been,  I  have 
never  (uund  any  thing  like  an  impossibility  in 
giving  them  what  I  deemed  requisite  tillage  with 
a  proper  coulter,  a  very  small  plough  and  the 
hand-hoe,  even  in  two-feet  drills,  "  if  straight," 
as  they  may  very  easily  he  made  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  take  the  trouble,  fie  it  remembered, 
that  I  confine  my  remarks  to  latitude  37  or  38^. 
And  be  it  also  remembered,  that  the  use  of  the 
plough  in  the  culture  of  the  root-crops,  is  every 
where,  I  believe,  discontinued  l)efbre  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  nearly  reach  their  full  growth. 

From  the  whole  context  of  the  communication 
which  has  elicited  my  remarks,  I  conclude  that 
your  correspondent  thinks  we  should  be  regulat- 
ed in  the  distances  at  which  we  drill  our  root 
crops,  by  the  length  and  size  of  their  leaves.  Ad- 
roit this  to  be  true,  and  I  would  nek  why  he  re- 
commends the  same  distance  for  beets  as  for  ruta 
baga,  since  the  leaves  of  the  former  are  little,  if 
any,  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  latter?  Surely 
this  must  be  an  oversight. 

When  1  began  this  letter,  I  intended  nothing 
more  than  to  explain  away  what  appeared  to  me 
a  misconstruction,  (although  not  a  wilful  one,) 
of  certain  remarks  of  mine  in  a  former  com- 
munication, fiut  on  perusing  what  1  have  writ- 
ten, I  perceive  that  1  have  been  led  insensibly  into 
several  comments  on  your  correspondent's  opi- 
nions relative  to  the  general  management  of  root- 
r.rops,  but  especially  of  ruta  bajra  and  beets. 
Should  these  comments  appear  to  him  to  t>e  freer 
than  the  occasion  called  for,  I  assure  him  that 
they  proceeded  from  no  other  motive  than  the  one 
by  which  he  himself  appears  to  be  guided — to 
wit,  the  good  of  our  common  cause.  Although 
we  differ  in  regard  to  the  matters  which  I  have 
fipecified,  1  agree  with  him  perfectly  as  to  the 
great  importance  of  root-crops,  and  the  necessity 
of  much  more  attention  than  is  usually  paid  to 
the  seasons  or  times,  together  with  the  proper 
«oil8  and  preparation  for  sawing  or  drilling  all  the 
different  kinds  usually  relied  upon  for  stock.  Per- 
mit roe  here  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
<iiversity  of  opinions  and  practice  which  prevail  on 
these  subjects.  It  is  ascribable,  in  part,  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  soil,  climate  and  fertility  of  the  lands 
wherein  our  root-crops  are  cultivated,  fiut  chiefly 
to  the  want  of  curiosity,  added  to  the  obstinacy  of 
those  who  undertake  to  prescribe  in  these  matters, 
and  who  will  insist  upon  the  practice  of  their  own 
particular  locality  being  the  best  for  all.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  wouldprove  this  to  be  utterly 
absurd.  But  the  great  misfortune  is,  that  fur 
every  one  of  our  brethren  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  reflect  and  inquire,  there  are  probably  thou- 
sands who  will  never  be  guilty  of  any  such  se.'f- 
annoyance.  Hence  the  slow  progress  which  all 
must  acknowledge  to  be  made  in  every  branch  of 
our  husbandry.  Nothing  illustrates  this  more 
clearly  than  the  perpetual  controversies  in  regard 
to  root-crops.  Yet  a  veiy  few  comparative  trials 
with  each  particular  kind,  as  to  soil,  fertility,  dis- 
tances and  culture,  would  suffice,  if  accurately 
made,  to  enable  each  more  certainly  to  determine 


tor  hiroselfj  which  was  best  in  his  own  situation, 
instead  of  pursuing,  as  we  of\en  do,  some  course 
which,  if  not  the  worst,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
best.  Without  such  accurate  trials,  disputes  will 
and  must  go  on  the  end  of  time  ;  for  none  of  us 
can  arrive  at  any  thing  like  certainty  in  our  prac- 
tice, merely  by  argumentations,  however  inge- 
nious and  protracted.  These  may  serve  to  amuse 
and  entertain,  but  can  never  afford  useful  instruc- 
tion without  minute,  intelligible  details  of  practice 
and  its  results. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  a 
brief  tabular  statement  of  my  own  practice  in  re- 
gard to  root-crops ;  not  that  I  presume  to  offer  it 
as  a  rule  for  others,  but  in  the  hope  of  its  doing 
some  good,  at  least  to  such  farmers  and  gardeners 
as  have  perhaps  less  experience  than  myself.  I 
make  the  statement  for  two  reasons ;  first,  be- 
cause we  hear  no  inquiry  more  frequently  made  by 
beginners  in  farming  and  gandening^nay.  oAen 
by  eld  practitioners,  than  about  the  l^t  distances 
at  which  to  plant  or  to  drill  the  various  plants 
which  they  cultivate.  And  secondly,  because 
this  very  necessary  information  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  one  book  of  husbandry  or  horticulture  that 
I  have  ever  consulted.  Many  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently full  and  explicit  in  other  respects,  but  all 
are  more  or  less  guilty  of  omissions  in  regard  to 
distances.  On  this  subject  1  now  offer  what  I 
have  culled  from  books,  confirmed  by  my  own  ob- 
servation of  the  practice  of  others,  and  by  nume- 
rous experiments  made  by  myself  with  rooct  of 
the  specified  roots. 


Kinds  of  roots  and  other 
plants. 


Irish  potatoes,   -    .    - 


Ruta-baga,  -    -    -    - 
Sugar-beet  and  roangel 
wurtzel,    -    -    -    - 


Parsnips, 
Carrots,  • 


Salsafy,  -    -    -    - 
Jerusalem  artichoke. 


Common  artichoke,    - 
Asparagus,  -    -    - 

Cabbages,    -    -    -    - 


Kale,  Siberian  and  pur- 
ple cabbages,      -    - 
Cauliflower  and  broccoli, 

firusseltf  sprouts  and  va- 
riegated kale,    -    - 


Spinach,  • 
Lettuce,  - 
Radishes, 


Distances  of  drills  or 
hills. 


2 J  feet  by  16  or  18  inches, 
if  planted  whole,  3 
feet  each  way,  if  in 
hills. 

2  feet  by  10  or  12  inches. 

18  inches  by  8   or  10 

inches. 
Do.       by       do. 
Froro  9  to  12  inches  by 

5  or  6  inches. 

Do.  do. 

From  3^  to  4  feet  each 

way,  one  or  two  tu- 
bers in  a  hill. 
Do.    do.    3  slips  or  sets 

in  a  flat  hill. 
From  9  to  12  inches  each 

way,  either  for  roots 

or  seedling  plants. 
2  feet  by  1  for  eariy  kinds, 

2}  by  18  inches  for 

late. 

1  foot  by  4  inches. 
From  4^  to  5  ieel  each 
way. 

Same  distance  as  late 
cabbages. 

9  or  10  inches  by  5  or  6 
inches. 

10  or  12  inches  by8  or  9 
inches. 

6  or  8  inches  by  3  or  4 
inches. 
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ris::^ 


aas 


JTtfMft  of  roots  and  other 
plants. 

Cucumbers,  .... 


Musk  melonfl,   -    -    - 

Water  rndom,  -    -    - 

fiariy  banch  cnnliofl   - 

fiunningt  equaahcs  of 
every  kind, and  pump- 
kins,    ..... 

Eariy  garden  peat,    - 

Late  tall  s^rden  peas  oC 
every  kind,    .    -    - 

Eariy  dwaif  anap-beans 
of  every  variety  -    - 

Laie  nmmiT^snap- beans 
scarlet  runners  and 
Lima  beans,  «    -    - 

Okra  or  gombo,    -    - 

Onions,   -    -    .    .    - 

Celery,    -    -    -    .    - 


DistancsB  <f  drills  or 
hills. 


Tomato, 


3  feet  each  way  for  ear- 
ly, and  4  feet  for  late, 
both  in  flat  hills,  or  3 
feet  by  1,  the  rows 
supported  by  sticks. 

From  4  to  5  feet  each 
way,  in  flat  hills. 

From  6  to  8  feet  each 
way  in  flat  hills. 

3X  feet  each  way  in  flat 
bills. 


5  or  6  tiBet  each  way,  if 
quantity  rather  than 
size  be  the  object,  and 
in  flat  hilts. 

From  3  to  3)  feet,  sown 
very  thick. 

From  5  to  6  feet  sown 
thin. 

^  feet  by  3  or  4  inches. 


4  or  4^  feet  each  way,  in 
flat  hills. 

2^  feet  by  12  or  15  inches 
on  level  surface. 

12  or  15  inches  by  4  or  5 
inches  on  level  surface. 

4  feet  by  6  or  8  inches,  in 
well  manured  trench- 
es. 

3  or  4  feet  each  way  in 
flat  hills,  the  vines  to 
be  supported  by  3  or  4 
sticks  around  each  hill. 


The  above  table  I  have  taken,  (as  I  before  re- 
marked,) partly  firom  tK>oks,  and  in  part  from  the 
oral  intimation  of*  experienced  farmers  and  gar- 
tleners,  confirmed  by  my  «wn  experience,  having 
4on^  caltivated,  at  different  times,  nearly  every  ve- 
^table  which  I  have  enumerated.  Some  few  I 
tiave  omitted  altogether,  because  I  have  never 
«een  them  at  any  table,  nor  scarcely  ever  heard 
Ihem  commended  by  any  persons  who  had  tasted 
them.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  table  may  ap- 
fMar  to  some  to  be  nothing  more  than  telling  every 
•one  what  they  knew  before ;  tmt,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  I  am  sure  that  many  will  find  it 
convenient  to  refer  to  it,  at  least  in  regard  to  the 
distances  at  which  each  kind  x)f  vegetat>le  stiould 
t>e  sown  or  planted.  Of  the  seasons  for  these  ope- 
rations 1  have  smd  nothing,  as  they  vary  very 
nitick  according  to  soil,  climate  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather  in  each  month.  But  many 
t>f  our  common  aknanacs  give  the  requisite  in- 
Ibrmatton  as  to  the  proper  seasons  for  planting  and 
•owing  in  each  latitude ;  and  nearly  all  the  old 
gardeners,  every  where,  can  tell  those  who  are 
Ignorant.  There  are,  howler,  two  subjects 
Connected  with  the  table,  on  which  I  will  add  a 
few ''  more  last  words."  These  are,  the  best  kinds 
^  mantiree,  and  the  culture  espacially  of  root- 
crops.  In  regard  to  the  flret,  I  believe  myself  to 
Vou  Vril-30 


b^  warranted  by  some  30  or  40  years'  observation 
and  experience,  in  saving  that  the  diflerences  be- 
tween all  the  veffetable  and  vegetO'^nimal  ma- 
nures, when  applied  in  equal  quantities,  consist 
much  more  in  the  degree  than  in  the  nature  of  tho 
fertility  imparted,  simply  because  one  bulk,  where 
all  are  of  the  same  sise,  will  contain  more  of  the 
food  of  plants  than  another.  Let  me  not  be  un- 
derstood as  asserting  that  thene  is  no  diflerence 
whatever  in  kinds.  AH  I  contend  for  is,  that  it 
is  far  less  than  some  reputed  scientific  agricultu- 
rists would  make  it :  and  that  in  many  of  their 
apparently  learned  descants  on  the  subject,  so 
common  in  our  old  books  of  husbandry,  especially 
when  they  come  to  speak  of  their  complicated 
composts  and  expensive  etercoraries,  there  ia 
much  more  of  quackery,  than  real  utility,  particu- 
larly to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  our  country. 
I  have  always  found  that  the  manure  either  of 
horses,  cows,  sheep  or  hogs,  or  ashes,  all  of  which 
most  of  us  can  procure  more  easily  than  other 
kinds,  would  cause  all  the  varieties  of  plants 
usually  cultivated  here  to  grow  quite  as  fast  and 
perfectly,  as  any  compost  I  have  ever  seen  tried,  if 
applied  in  proper  quantities,  and  at  the  proper 
time.  I  have  also  found,  in  regard  to  all  the  ve- 
geto-animal  manures,  that  it  is  oest  to  apply  them 
as  fresh  as  possible,  provided  they  be  mixed  with 
the  soil,  in  time  for  the  fermentation  to  be  nearly 
or  quite  over  just  before  the  seed  which  you  design 
to  cultivate  are  sown  or  planted.  In  this  state 
much  less  manure  will  sumce,  which  saves  labor 
in  the  application,  and  prevents  the  loss  that  ine- 
vitably happens  when  fermentation  takes  place 
before  the  manure  is  incorporated  with  the  earth. 
Where  plants  appear  to  be  "  burnt"  by  manure, 
(as  'tis  commonly  said,)  the  efiect  is  produced 
either  by  excess  in  the  quantity  used,  or  by  too 
late  an  application,  bc»th  of  which  faults  are  easily 
avoided.  Should  these  and  other  manures  be  too 
scarce,  and  hard  to  procure  in  suflicient  quanti- 
ties, even  for  the  garden,  an  excellent  substitute 
may  be  found  in  a  strong  infusion  of  soot  and  wa- 
ter, made  about  the  color  of  good  coffee.  This 
mixture  almost  every  one  can  procure.  It  should 
be  applied  betweerif  not  on  the  plants,  and  may  be 
relied  on  as  highly  efficacious  in  bringing  them  to 
periection :  three  or  lour  times  during  their  growth 
will  suffice. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  composts,  let  me  re- 
mark that  there  is  one,  and  which  every  farmer  or 
planter  may  prepare,  and  which  I  will  admit  to  be 
well  worth  making;  not  because  it  is  at  all  better 
than  any  of  the  manures  which  I  have  mentioned, 
but  because  it  prevents  the  entire  waste  of  various 
putrescent  suhstant«s  to  be  found  on  every  farm, 
that  are  usually  thrown  away  and  lost;  but  which, 
if  heaped  together,  would  soon  ferment  into  a  uni- 
form ma69,  capable,  if  soon  used,  of  imparting 
considerable  fertility  to  any  of  our  arable  lands. 
Against  all  other  composts,  or  rather  those  which 
require  the  costly  buildings  called  stercoraries,  to 
form  and  preserve  them,  I  must  here  beg  leave  to 
enter  a  decided  protest,  at  least  for  Virginia  farms. 
In  the  first  place,  the  expense  of  building,  together 
with  the  labor  of  preparing  and  applying  the  com- 
pound, will  exceed,  unless  I  greatly  err,  the  profit 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  and,  secondly,  the  waste  of 
manure,  by  fermentation,  will  be  ver^r  great,  not- 
withstanding nil  the  precaution  which  may  be 
taken  to  guard  against  it ;  not  to  mention  the  in- 
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tolerably  ofTentive  and  noxious  stench  which  such 

Siaces  constantly  generate,  and  which  none  but 
lemish  or  Chinese  noses  could  be  forced  to  en- 
counter without  severe  compulsion.  This  objec- 
tion may,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  too  fastidious 
to  those  whose  olfactory,  nerves  are  less  sensitive 
than  my  own,  and  therefore  I  will  not  urge  it  any 
farther  than  it  concerns  the  health  of  the  laborers 
who  are  frequently  exposed  to  such  odors.  An 
almosphete  fully  impregnated  with  them  cannot 
possibly  be  wholesome,  either  for  man  or  beast, 
and,  consequently,  it  should  be  our  study  rather  to 
prevent  than  to  create  them. 

On  the  subject  of  culture  my  remarks  will 
relate  chiefly  to  root  crops,  and  are  designed  prin- 
cipally as  a  reply  to  your  correspondent's  assertion, 
that,  "  in  the  United  States,  narrow  intervals"  (by 
which  he  means  less  than  three  feet)  <*are  inad- 
missible.'^ Now  it  is  a  fact,  witnessed  by  many 
of  my  neighbors,  that  /,  who  live,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, in  latitude  about  37^^,  have  ventured  to 
ndmit  these  'Mnadmissible  intervals"  several 
times,  and  have  had  ocular  proof,  not  only  that  a 
well  broke  horse  or  mule  could  easily  walk  between 
rows  of  rata  baga  two  feet  apart,  without  treading; 
on  the  plants,  while  it  was  proper  to  use  the 
plough,  but  that  there  was  no  discernible  smother- 
ing whatever  of  the  roots,  even  of  plants  whose 
leaves  were  three  feet  long ;  nor  was  there  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  quantities  of  roots 
produced  by  the  two  and  three  feet  drills.  The 
implements  used  were  a  single  coulter,  small 
enough  for  one  horse,  and  a  small  double  mould- 
board  plough  of  cast  iron,  made  for  the  purpose, 
which  throws  the  dirt  to  the  ri«;ht  and  left  at  the 
•ame  time,  and  thereby  aids  the  hand-hoe  in  earth- 
ing up  the  plants  to  the  requisite  heicrht  of  five  or 
six  inches.  For  the  culture  of  all  plants  in  drills 
less  than  two  feet  apart,  the  implements  which  I 
prefer  to  all  others  that  I  have  yet  tried,  are  the 
three-pronged  hoe,  and  the  common  weeding  hoe 
with  a  narrow  blade.  The  first  pulverizes,  while 
it  gives  the  proper  depth  of  tillage  ;  the  latter  ef- 
fectually kills  the  grass  and  weeds,  at  the  same 
timo  that  it  draws  to  the  roots  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  earth.  The  pronged  hoe  is  so  far  superior 
to  any  thing  else  I  have  ever  seen,  for  two  other 
very  common  operations  on  every  farm,  that  1 
think  it  may  probably  be  useful  to  give  a  sketch  of 
ii ;  for  it  is  not  used,!  believe,  nor  even  known  in 
many  parts  of  our  state,  although  common  in 
others.  The  operations  to  which  I  allude  are,  the 
throwing  of  coarse  manure  into  carts  or  tumbrels, 
and  the  cleaning  out  the  bottoms  of  ditches  or 
drains,  wherein  any  kind  oftrash  has  accumulated. 
In  those  matters  it  will  do  more  than  double  the 
work  of  the  implements  commonly  used,  and  with 
less  effort  to  the  laborer  who  handles  it.  The  eye 
of  the  hoe  should  be  made  like  that  of  a  grubbinj; 
hoe,  and  attached  to  the  centre  prong,  which 
should  be  about  8  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide 
next  the  eye,  tapered  to  6-8ihs  width  at  the  point. 
The  thickness  should  also  be  5-8ths  reduced  at  the 
point,  to  a  sharp  edge.  The  outside  prongs  should 
be  of  the  same  size  as  the  centre  prong,  nnd  weld- 
ed  to  that  on  the  inside  close  to  the  eye,  and  all  of 
them  should  be  slightly  curved  inward.  Let  the 
intervals  between  the  prongs  be  about  2  inches.* 

*  If  the  hoe  were  laid  with  its  back  on  the  ^^otind, 
and  a  line  traced  around  it,  by  the  outside  of  the  outer 


This  very  usefnl  implement,  Marshall  says,  hav 
been  used  from  time  imroemoKal  in  several  parts 
of  England,  and  n  called  a  "  haul-to."  Col.  John 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  f  believe,  firsl  used  it  in  our 
state ;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  them  before  I  saw 
them  on  his  liirm,  some  thirty-odd  years  ago,  and 
1  have  never  been  without  them  since. 

So  much  for  root-culture  in  drills,  and  the  im- 
plements which  seem  to  me  best  calcnfated  for  ther 
purpose.  When  hills  are  used,  either  for  roots  or 
other  plants,  let  me  earnestly  recommend  thaf, 
instead  of  making  them  as  usual,  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  they  should  be  so  made,  as  for  the 
hills  in  every  other  row  to  be  opposite  the  inter- 
vals of  the  row  last  made.  In  this  way,  although 
the  hills  will  be  the  same  distance  from  each  other 
as  when  they  were  made  at  right  angles,  the  rows 
themselves  will  be  so  much  nearer  in  the  mode  re- 
commended, as  to  make  a  diflference  in  its  favor  of 
many  hundred  hills  in  every  acre.  This  diffe- 
rence will  exceed  500  per  acre,  if  the  hills  be  made 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  as  any  person  who  may 
doubt  my  word  may  easily  prove  to  himself)  if  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  calculation.  To 
those  who  prefer  saving  a  little  extra  trouble,  to 
making  the  most  of  their  arable  lands,  I  would 
say — "  go  on,  good,  easy,  self-satisfied  souls,  aa 
many  of  your  progenitors  have  been  going  on  for 
centuries  past ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that 
you  will  condescend,  even  to  listen  to  any  thing  1 
can  say  in  the  form  of  recommendation.  I  ven- 
ture not  upon  any  attempt  so  utterly  hopeless." 
My  humble  efforts  are  addressed  to  those  only, 
who,  like  myself,  believe  that  the  best  informed 
amons;  us  will  always  have  something  to  learn  ; 
and  may  always  be  benefited  by  the  free  inter- 
communication of  each  other's  knowledge  and 

prongs  and  the  eye,  and  straight  across  the  eoitin^ 
ends  of  the  three  prongs,  the  plane  surface  so  marked 
would  be  in  size  and  shape  much  the  same  as  those  of 
a  common  hilling  (or  digging)  hoe.  The  slight  carve 
of  the  prongs  is  about  the  same  as  is  most  suitable  for 
a  common  grubbing  hoe.  The  angle  which  the  prong- 
ed hoe  makes  with  its  handle,  is  that  which  suits  best 
for  the  operation  of  digging,  or  which  serves  to  make 
the  prongs  strike  into  the  mannre  or  earth  precisely  in 
the  line  of  their  direction.  This  useful  implement  is 
described  in  Taylor's  'Arator.'  and  also  in  the  account 
of  the  farming  of  Fielding  Lewis,  at  page  17,  vol.  t. 
Farmers'  Register. 

The  description  given  above  by  our  correspondent 
was  accompanied  by  a  drawing,  which  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  omit ;  because  to  wait  for  an  engraving 
of  it  to  be  executed  would  probably  compel  us  to  keep 
back  the  publication  two  months ;  and,  moreover,  the 
figure  not  being  exactly  represented  by  the  drawing* 
it  would  not  have  served  as  a  perfect  guide  for  the 
construction.  We  never  object  to  the  cost  of  illustra- 
tive engravings,  &nd,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  pleased 
to  have  them  whenever  requisite ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  them,  and  the  delay  and  disappointmeat  in 
their  execution,  constitute  one  of  the  many  drawbacks 
to  the  exertions  of  publishing  an  agricultural  journal 
in  Virginia,  where  there  is  no  support  afforded  for  an 
engraver — and  ikry  little  for  a  publisher  of  any  thing 
—except  despicable  party  political  writiogs.-ED.  F.  R. 
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experience.  And  now,  my  good  sir,  hoping  that 
you  and  your  readers  may  have  patience  to  get 
through  this  long  epistle,  I  remain  your  old  li*iend 
and  co-laborer.  J.  M.  6. 


M ANUBING  WITH  GREEN  CB0P8. 

For  tile  Fanmen'  Reg Ut«r. 

Some  time  last  year,  Mr.  Ruffin  requested  me 
<o  comrouoicate  the  result  of  my  improvements  by 
ploughing  down  crops  of  oats.  I  have  been  wait- 
vag  10  have  an  opportunity  oi*  examin.ng  a  field 
now  sowed  down  the  third  year  in  succession,  (the 
two  previous  having  been  given  to  (he  land  lor 
improvement,)  and  mtended  to  be  harvested  this 
year.  Two  successive  years  is  the  extent  oi'  my 
experience,  and  as  exact  results  cannot  be  given, 
it  is  with  much  diffidence  i  undertake  to  speak  on 
the  subject;  yet,  with  the  understanding  that  1 
only  record  my  opinions,  I  proceed. 

Suppose  one  acre  of  ground,  worth  $5,  prepared 
and  sowed  with  one  bushel  oi'  oats,  and  the  pro- 
duce be  10  bushels ;  and  the  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing thus  continued  lor  seven  years  in  succession. 

Years        12      3      4      5      6      7 
Produce  10      9      8      7      6      6      4  =  49 
Loss         0    85    70  106  140  175  210   $7  35 
Land  damaged  to  the  amount  ol'   -    -    -  2  65 

Total  loss  by  harvesting,  -  -  -  -  -1000 
Suppose  the  oats  ploughed  down  when  suffici- 
*  cienily  ripe  to  vegetate,  and  the  second  growth 
also  turned  under  in  spring,  and  this  proceus  con- 
tinued lor  six  years  in  succession,  but  harvested 
the  seventh ;  then  the  produce  would  increase  as 
ioilows. 

10    20    30    40    50    60    70  bushels. 
70  bushels,  at  35  cents,  is        -        -      $24  50 
Add,  improvement  ol*  land  -        -    45  00 


Second  case— 70  bushels,  worth 
Charges,  eeveo  years 


835 

24  00 
24  00 


Balanced        -       -        -     OQ  00 
I  make  the  charges  in  both  cases  equal,  because 
I  consider  the  harvesting  in  the  one  case  equal  to 
the  additional  fallow  in  the  other  case. 


Off  charges  seven  years 


69  50 
24  50 


Total  profit  by  improvement  and  harvest  45  00 
Add  original  value  of  land      -        -  5  00 

Present  value  of  land  50  00 

Stock  can  be  put  on  the  crops,  suflicient  to  pay 

interest  or  rent. 

First  case^Onginal  value  of  land      -     $5  00 

Oil  damages       -        -  2  65 

Present  value  of  land  -  2  35 

Second  case — Present  value  of  land    -    50  00 

Difference  in  value      -  47  65 

Difierence  in  harvesting    -      7  35 

Difference  in  processes      -    55  00 

1st  case— Loss  by  harvesting  and  damage  10  00 
2d  case— Gain  by  improvement  &  harvest  45  00 

Difference  as  above  -  -  55  00 
JPirst  case— Harvested  in  seven  years,  49  bush. 
Second  case— Harvested  one  year,  70  bushels. 
First  case — 49  bushels  worth       -        -  917  15 

Charges,  seven  years   -         24  50 


Loss  as  above  stated 


7  35 


Years. 
1 

2    - 
3 

4    • 
h 

6    - 
7 


Profit  if  crop  be  cut  1  yr. 
80  00 
.      3  50 
-  700 

-  10  50 
14  00 

-  17  50 
21  00 


By  ploughing  dopm  oats  for  nine  years  in  stic- 
cession,  I  suppose  the  produce  the  tenth  year 
would  bo  100  bushels,  which  I  would  willingly 
take  as  a  maximum ;  although  I  have  lately  no- 
ticed in  the  Cultivator  that  a  Yankee  has  harvested 
130  bushels  the  acre. 

This  year  I  intend  ta  bei^in  sowing  millet  for 
improvement ;  first  taking  ofr  rye,  when  in  bloom, 
for  hay ;  then  turning  down  the  stubble  and  sow- 
ing millet ;  and  when  the  millet  is  in  bloom,  turn- 
ing this  down  and  again  sowing  rye.  As  millet 
delights  in  a  dry  soil,  1  suppose  it  would,  on  such, 
be  preferable  to  oats ;  but  the  oats  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  millet  on  damp  clay. 

I  have  sowed  rye  on  an  oat  fallow,  which  is  well, 
provided  it  be  not  on  stiff*  clay ;  but  in  this  case 
the  deeper  deposited  oats  are  apt  to  appear  in 
spring,  to  the  damage  of  the  rye.  I  have  knowii 
a  sufficiency  of  volunteer  *oats  (o  rise,  on  clay 
grounds,  for  the  production  of  a  crop,  without  tillr 
age  or  additional  seed ;  but  such  are  of  weakly 
constitution  ;  therefore,  I  would  prefer  ploughing 
and  sowing,  whether  for  improvement  or  har- 
vesting. 

My  present  impression  is,  that  all  things  consi- 
dered, I  would  prefer  oats  and  millet  to  any  other 
crops,  for  improvement;  but  I  deem  it  proper  to 
stale  that  I  have  never  tried  any  baside  oats,  ex- 
cept  clover  and  herds-grass,  and  these  only  on  a 
limited  scale. 

To  him  who  has  a  small  farm,  and  a  supply  of 
dung,  manuring  with  green  crops  is  out  of  the 
question ;  to  him  who  has  much  land  and  little 
dung,  this  manner  of  manuring  is  in  the  question. 
The  impatient  will  receive  simple  interest;  but 
the  patient  will  receive  compound. 

Suppose  a  poor  acre  of  ground  desired  to  be 
sowed  in  wheat  next  fall:  then  I  would  now 
spread  dung,  and  sow  oats ;  ploughing  these  down 
when  in  bloom— say  first  of  June— sow  millet ; 
piouffhing  these  down  when  in  bloom— say  first  of 
October — sow  wheat. 


Dung  worth        ... 

Preparation  and  sowing  oats 
Do.  millet. 

Do.  wheat 

Harvesting  do. 

25  bushels  wheat 
Improvement  of  land 


89  00 
2  00 
225 
225 
4  50 

20  00 

20  00 

25  00 
45  00 


Profit, 
Marchj  1840. 


-  25  00 
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MISHOIR  OF  A  HEW  UBTHOD  OF  PAIKTIRG 
WITH  MILK.  BY  A.  A.  CAD£T  BK  VAUX, 
MBMBBR  OF  THB  ACADBMIOAL  SOCIETY  OF 
tOISNCB. 


From  file  Decade  FhUosophique. 

« I  published,  in  the  <  Feuille  de  Cuitivateur,' 
but  at  a  time  when  the  thoughts  of  every  one  were 
absorbed  by  the  public  misfbriunes,  a  singular 
economical  process  for  painting,  which  the  want 
of  materials  induced  me  to  substitutei  instead  of 
painting  in  distemper. 

Take  skimmed  milk,  one  quart — fresh  slacked 
lime,  six  ounces^oil  of  caraway,  or  linseed,  or 
Dut,  four  ounces  Spanish  white,  say  whiting,  five 
pounds.  Put  the  lime  into  a  vessel  of  stone  ware, 
«nd  pour  upon  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  to 
make  a  smooth  mixture ;  then  add  the  oil  by  de- 
grees, stirring  the  mixture  with  a  small  wooden 
spatula ;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  and 
finally  the  Spanish  white. — Skimmed  milk,  in 
summer,  is  often  curdled,  but  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  its  fluidity  is  soon  restored  by  its  con- 
tact with  the  lime.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  not  be  sour,  for  in  that  case, 
it  would  form  with  the  lime  a  kind  of  cakareous 
acetate,  susceptible  of  attracting  moisture.  The 
lime  is  slacked  by  plunging  it  into  water,  drawing 
it  out,  and  suffering  it  to  fall  to  pieces  in  the  air. 
For  painting  white,  the  oil  of  caraway  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  It  is  colorless;  for  painting  with  the 
ochres,  the  commonest  lamp  oil  may  be  used. 

The  oil,  when  mixed  with  the  milk  and  lime 
disappears,  t>eing  entirely  dissolved  by  the  lime, 
and  forms,  with  it,  a  calcareous  soap.  The  Span- 
ish white  must  be  crumbled,  and  sently  spread  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  by  which  it  is  gradually 
imbibed  and  at  last  sinks.  It  must  then  be  stirred 
with  a  stick.  This  paint  is  colored  like  distem- 
per, with  charcoal,  levigated  with  water,  yellow 
ochre,  &c.  One  of  the  properties  of  my  paint, 
Tvhich  we  may  term  milk  distempn paint,  (Pein- 
iureaulait  dtirempe,)  is  that  it  will  keep  for 
whole  months,  and  requires  neither  time  nor  fire. 
In  ten  minutes  we  may  prepare  enough  of  it  to 
paint  a  whole  house;  the  above  quantity  being 
sufficient  to  psunt  the  first  layer  of  six  toises.  One 
may  sleep  in  a  chamber  the  first  night  after  it  is 
painted.  New  wood  requires  two  coatinj^s.  I 
nave  since  given  a  greater  degree  of  solidity  to 
this  method  of  paintmg,  lor  it  has  been  my  aim, 
not  only  to  substitute  it  in  the  place  of  painting 
in  distemper,  but  also  of  oil  paint. 

MeBtiwM  milk  pairtHng. — For  work  out  of 
doors  1  add  to  the  at)ove  paint— slacked  lime,  2  oz. 
— oil,  2  oz. — white  Burgundy  pitch,  2  oz.  The 
pitch  is  to  be  melted  in  oil,  by  a  gentle  hent,  and 
added  to  the  milk  and  oil.  In  cold  weather,  the 
mixture  should  be  warmed,  to  prevent  the  pitch 
from  coolinff,  and  to  facilitate  its  union  with  the 
milk  and  oil.  This  painting  has  some  analogy 
with  that  known  by  the  name  of  encaustic." 

1  would  merely  observe  that  1  have  used  the 
above  mixtures  more  or  lets  extensively  for  several 
years,  and  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  by  proper  attenik)n  in  mixing  and  ap- 
plying, it  may  be  made,  not  only  a  cheap  and 
economical,  but  a  durable  substitute  for  ordinary 
paints.  Its  appearance,  when  applied  to  the  ex- 
terior of  buildmgs,  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
the  best  G^naaa  lead— having  a  fine  glossy  sur- 


face, and  when  put  on  by  a  workman,  equally  i 
impervious  to  water.        £xpKaiiiERTALisT. 


From  Uie  PsroMfi'  HoMli^  VMlor. 
IMFOBTANT  ICXPfiRIMKHT   WITH   POTATO luS« 

Dear  Sir : — Having  taken  notes  of  the  re«ott  of 
an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Newell  Wbtiney  of 
this  town,  in  tlie  cultivation  of  the  potato,  whrch 
shows  a  very  great  saving  of  labor,  as  well  as  in- 
crease of  the  crop,  I  have  thought  it  hnportant  that 
it  be  made  known  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
journal. 

Although  the  introduction  of  the  Rohan  potato 
is,  I  believe,  destined  to  be  of  more  value  to  this 
country  than  the  richest  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
yet  it  will  necessarily  be  several  years  before  its 
cultivation  can  become  general ;  until  which  time, 
if  one  half  or  two  thirds  the  labor  of  cultivating 
the  more  common  varieties  can  be  saved,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  crop  largely  increased,  our  farm- 
ers should  know  it. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Whitney  brt)ke  up  a  piece  of 
jrreensward,  harrowed  it  thoroughly,  carted  upon 
it  manure  from  the  yard,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two 
loads  to  the  acre,  cross  ploughed  it,  harrowed  it 
again,  and  planted  it  in  the  usual  manner  in  hills. 
At  the  proper  season,  after  ploughing  between  the 
rows,  the  piece  was  well  hoed,  which  operation  m 
due  season  was  repeated.  In  the  fall  he  dug  from 
this  piece,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre,  which  for  this  year,  on  account  of  the 
rust,  was  considered  a  great  yield. 

By  the  side  of  this  piece,  on  precisely  the  same 
quality  of  soil,  manure  from  the  ^ard  was  carted 
and  spread,  at  the  same  rate  of  thirty-two  loads  to 
the  acre;  the  sward  was  then  carefully  turned 
over,  and  the  furrows  were  laid  flat  with  the  roller. 
Between  every  other  furrow,  where  they  came  to- 
gether, (that  IS,  between  the  first  and  second,  and 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on,)  boles  two 
feet  apart,  were  made  with  a  sharpened  stick, 
about  three  inches  deep,  lar^  enough  to  receive  the 
seed.  Into  each  hole  one  piece  of  potatoe  was  put, 
and  the  holes  filled  up  with  mellow  soil,  even  with 
the  general  surface  of  the  field.  There  was  no 
further  labor  bestowed  upon  the  crop  till  the  dig- 
ging, when  the  quantity  produced  was  a  little 
over  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Both  pieces  were  planted  with  the  same  variety 
of  seed,  mostly  the  common  white,  and  also  with- 
in the  same  week.  The  latter  piece  however  came 
forward  eariier,  grew  more  luxuriantly,  and  .soon 
completely  covered  the  ground;  and  although  ne- 
ver hoed,  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  in  it^  Before 
digging,  the  field  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  well  hoed,  the  potatoes  having  raised  up  the 
ground  above  them. 

The  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  the  last 
mentioned  piece,  including  the  digging  and  put- 
ting into  the  cellar,  was  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  days* 
work  to  the  acre.  In  this  estimate  the  work  of  the 
team  is  included,  and  considered  equal  to  that  of 
a. man.  This  fburteen  dtiys'  work  at  the'price  for 
labor  and  board  of  hands,  at  the  season  when  ex- 
pended, I  shall  estimate  at  ten  dollars,  to  which 
add  two  dollars,  the  value  of  eight  bushels  of 
potatoes,  the  quantity  per  acre  planted,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  Dusbel;  and  we  have  twelve  dollani 
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a«  the  whole  expense  of  ihe  crop,  which  will 
make  the  cost  of  the  potatoes  only  three  cents  per 
bushel. 

The  manure  I  do  not  take  into  the  account,  ex- 
cept the  luhor  of  getting  it  out,  as  it  is  an  article 
that  costs  the  fanner  nothing,  although  of  the  first 
importance.  It  may  be  considered  the  tribute 
which  the  husbandman  must  pa^  back  to  the  soil, 
as  a  return  for  the  bounties  received,  and  without 
which  it  will  cease  to  reward  his  labors.  Besides, 
the  potato  is  generally  planted  as  a  preparatory 
crop,  to  fit  the  ground  (or  the  subsequent  crop  of 
wheat,  to  which,and  the  crop  still  to  follow, the  ma- 
nure should  be  charged. 

The  price  of  potatoes  in  the  field  last  fall  was 
twenty  cents  per  bushel,  being  higher  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  general  short  crop.  This  will 
irive  the  very  handsome  profit  of  sixty  eiffht  dollars 
from  one  acre  of  land,  after  paying  all  expenses. 

The  intelligent  farmer,  by  comparing  the  two 
modes  of  cultivation,  will  readily  see  the  great  sav- 
ing in  labor,  in  that  last  described,  which,  if  the 
crops  were  merely  equal,  would  be  of  vast  impor- 
tance :  but  when  we  find  the  crop  one  quarter 
greater  the  advantage  of  its  general  adoption 
would  be  incalculable.  As  a  preparation  for  a  crop 
of  grain,  the  next  season,  the  two  modes  are  yet 
to  be  tested:  but  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Whitney,  that,  although  twice  well  hoed,  and 
although  he  went  over  the  piece  once  and  pulled 
up  all  the  weeds  he  could  find,  from  the  wetness 
of  the  season  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  weeds 
down,  nnd  many  were  found  to  have  seeded,  I 
should  suppose  the  piece  hoed  might  be  in  no 
better  state  for  a  crop  of  grain,  than  the  other. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  farmers  who  have  not 
yet  procured  that  useful  implement,  the  roller,  f 
will  state,  that  Mr.  Whitney  doubts  whether  its 
use  in  his  experiment  was  of  any  advantage,  and 
that  he  will  dispense  with  its  use,  at  least  in  part, 
the  next  season.  He  thinks  the  potatoes  will  ex- 
tend their  roots  further,  and  thereby  receive  great- 
er advantage  from  the  manure,  if  the  furrow  should 
not  be  pressed  down  by  the  roller. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  neither  of  the 
above  described  pieces  contained  an  acre  ;  but  the 
in^Hind  was  carefully  measured,  as  well  as  the 
crop,  and  an  accurate  account  kept  of  the  labor 
expended,  from  which  the  calculations  were  made, 
for  the  accuracy  tif  which  I  will  hold  m3rself  respon- 
sible. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  A.  Paddock. 
Cn^Murgt  VI.  Jan.  27th^  1840. 


CULTURB  OP  THE   PEA. 

From  the  Coftivitor* 

Mr.  E.  Bishop,  of  Washington  co.  Md.,  has 
i^oested  some  information  on  the  culture  of  the 
pea — ''the  bMt  kind  for  field  cultivation — the  time 
ofsowing — the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre — the  best 
mode  of  preparing  the  land — the  best  mode  of 
harvesting— and  the  best  mode  of  feeding. 

The  pea  is  one  of  ttie  most  valuable  crops  grown 
in  the  coontty,  not  only  on  account  of^  its  own 
intriniic  tvortn,  but  for  its  tise  as  a  preparation  for 
other  cfopS|  partiteolarly  wheat.    In  all  our  wheat 


districts  it  is  therefore  extensively  cultivated,  and 
here  as  in  England  is  considered  next  to  the  root 
crops  as  a  preparative  for  that  grain.  The  soil 
best  adapted  to  the  pea  is  one  Uiat  is  good  for 
wheat,  and  where  that  grain  is  certain,  peas  may 
be  considered  so.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  de- 
mands nothing  peculiar ;  it  must  only  be  made  in 
good  order  for  seed,  in  the  manner  required  for 
other  spring  crops,  by  being  well  ploughed,  harrow- 
ed, and  if  necessary  manured.  If  manured  too 
highly,  however,  the  vine  or  haum  is  apt  to  be  too 
abundant,  and  the  pea  itseltlnferior  in  quantity  and 
quality.  lo  this  as  in  most  other  cases  too  great 
a  growth  of  vine  or  straw  is  incompatible  with 
great  crops  of  pulse  or  grain.  Lime  in  all  coun« 
tries  has  been  found  an  essential  ingredient  of  pea 
or  wheat  soils :  and  where  it  does  not  naturally 
exist  in  them,  should  be  applied  previous  to  at- 
tempting the  culture  of  these  crops. 

The  kinds  of  pea  most  usually  cultivated  as  a 
field  crop,  are  the  small  yellow  pea  and  the  mar- 
rowfat. We  prefer  the  fatter;  as  it  is  equally 
certain  with  the  other,  is  excellent  for  the  table  as 
well  as  for  feeding,  is  as  nutntious  for  animals, 
and  generally  more  productive.  In  some  situa- 
tions, or  in  exhausted  soils,  the  small  yellow  pea 
may  however  be  preferable.  From  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  crop,  and 
this  highest  amount  is  often  exceeded.  The 
quantity  of  seed  required  per  acre  may  be  staled 
at  two  and  a  half  bushels,  sJthough  some  use  only 
two,  and  some  put  on  three  bushels  per  acre.  For 
covering  the  pea  the  cultivator  is  a  very  good  im- 
plement, as  it  gives  them  more  earth  than  the 
harrow  and  less  than  the  common  plough.  The 
ground  should  be  lell  smooth  by  the  roller  or 
otherwise,  as  the  ease  of  gathering  is  greatly  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  surface. 

In  harvesting  the  pea  some  farmers  hook  them 
up  with  a  scythe,  some  rake  them  by  hand  with 
the  common  hay  rake,  but  the  most  expeditious 
method  by  far  is  to  use  the  horse- rake  in  gathering 
this  crop.  In  whatever  way  peas  are  gathered,  it 
is  necessary  they  should  be  ripe,  and  of  course  if 
very  dry  at  the  time,  there  will  be  some  loss  by 
shelling,  but  not  perhaps  more  by  the  horse-rake 
than  by  the  other  methods,  and  fbur-fiflhs  of  the 
time  required  by  the  two  first  methods  is  saved. 
This,  where  the  land  is  to  be  put  into  wheat,  is 
frequently  of  great  consequence.  Once  gathered 
there  is  no  crop  so  easily  thrashed  and  prepared  for 
market  as  the  pea,  and  few  that  better  reward  the 
cultivator. 

There  is  no  plant  cultivated  which  will  bring 
pigs  forward  more  rapidly  than  the  pea,  if  the 
feeding  is  commenced  as  soon  as  the  peas  begin  to 
harden,  and  the  whole  plant  is  fed  out  to  them. 
When  gathered  and  hard,  two  methods  of  feeding 
have  been  adopted,  both  of  which  are  far  prefera- 
ble to  the  barbarous  practice  of  giving  swine  the 
pea  without  any  preparation.  The  first  is  to  soak 
and  swell  the  pea  in  milk  if  it  can  be  had,  if  not,  in 
water,  and  feed  it  to  them  in  that  state.  The 
second  is  to  grind  the  pea,  either  alone  or  with 
other  coarse  grain,  and  feed  it  to  animals  in  that 
way.  This  is  preferable  to  feeding  whole,  as  in 
com  or  any  other  food,  the  finer  it  is  made  the 
more  readily  it  will  be  assimilated,  and  in  all  cases 
if  cooked  into  pudding  the  advantage  will  be 
decisive.  In  England  where  corn  cannot  be 
grown,  a  mixture  of  peas  and  barley  is  considered 
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•uperior  to  any  other  food  for  making  pork  ;  here, 
closing  the  process  of  fattening  with  Indian 
com  as  giving  more  firmness  to  the  pork,  is  pre- 
ferred. 

The  greatest  enemy  the  pea  has  to  encounter  is 
the  ^n^us  pi9a,  or  pea-bug,  which  deposits  its 
egg  in  the  young  pea  by  perforating  the  pod,  and 
the  larvas  or  grub  of  which  remains  in  (he  pea  till 
the  period  oftransfbrmation.  To  avoid  this  enemy 
some  have  proposed  to  use  seed  that  was  two 
years  old,  as  in  this  case  the  seed  must  be  free 
lirom  the  insect.  Oihers  have  proposed  to  sow 
BO  late  in  the  season  as  to  have  the  period  in 
which  the  bug  deposits  its  egg  pass  before  the 
plant  blossoms  or  the  pod  forms.  To  do  this  the 
pea  must  be  sown  as  late  as  the  lOih  or  15ih  of 
June.  The  pea  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  little  liable 
to  be  injured  by  late  spring  frosts,  and  hence,  when 
intended  to  be  Ibllowed  by  wheat,  or  required  (or 
an  early  market,  they  should  t)e  sown  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  fitted  for  their  reception  in  the 
spring. 


ROOT  CROPS. 

From  the  Maine  Fanner. 

Mr.  Holmes : — Among  the  improvements  which 
of  late  years  have  taken  place  in  agriculture  in 
our  country  is  that  of  the  increased  attention  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  root  crops.  Some  writers 
when  treating  of  the  importance  of  root  culture 
have  run  into  the  extreme  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant manner.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  recommend  the  growing  of  roots  as  the  chief 
or  almost  the  only  dependence  of  the  farmer  lor 
the  winter  support  of  his  cattle.  Now^this  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  theory  at  war  with  nature  herself  if 
Dot  with  common  sense.  To  undertake  to  feed  a 
large  stock  of  cattle,  on  roots  alone,  through  the 
winter,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  Herculean  task.  But 
good  agriculture  requires  that  grass  crops  be 
grown  ror  the  benefit  of  the  soil.  The  farmer 
who  does  not  oflen  change  from  grass  to  tillage, 
and  from  tillage  to  grass,  is  at  war  with  vital  prin- 
ciples and  hisTands  will  in  a  short  time  suffer  for 
lack  of  fertility.  To  cultivate  roots  largely  is  ex- 
cellent husbandry;  but  the  scythe,  the  rake,  and  the 
pitchfork  should  not  be  neglected.  In  No.  7,  of 
the  Farmer  your  correspondent,  <'A.  F."  endeavors 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  corn,  grain,  roots,  &c. 
compared  with  hay  as  food  for  cattle.  If  a  pro- 
per rotation  of  crops  is  absolutely  necessary  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  no  further 
argument  is  wanted  to  show  the  propriety  oHar^ly 
cultivating  grass  crops.  But  let  us  talk  ofthe 
profits  of  grass  crops  as  we  go  along.  Our  soil 
and  climate  in  Maine  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  grass  crops.  How  much  hay  may  be 
raised  to  the  acre  and  what  is  hay  worth  per  ton. 
Land  under  the  hand  of  the  skilful  farmer  may  be 
made  to  yield  four  tons  per  acre  and  is  worth 
ten  dollars  per  ton  to  the  farmer  who  keeps  none  but 
animals  of  a  superior  quality ;  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  inferior  stock  hay  is  not  worth  six  dollars 
per  ton.  Four  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  at  10  dollars 
per  ton,  give  40dollar8;  and  when  we  take  into  the 
account  the  small  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  cut 
and  secure  the  hay  crop,and  the  accession  of  fertility 
to  the  soil,  there  is  an  income  sufficient  to  satisfy  eve- 


ry calculating  farmer.  There  is  more  nutriment  in 
hay  than  many  farmers  imagine  ;  ruta  baga  is  not 
worth  as  much  pound  for  pound  as  hay  for  Keeping 
stock.  Some  fiairmers  are  to  be  found  who  think 
that  to  raise  roots  for  stock  is  consummate  folly. 
Now  this  is  running  into  the  extreme  the  other 
way.  Every  farmer  should  grow  roots  to  feed 
his  stock  through  the  winter  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  his  hay  crops  by  every  possible  means. 
How  many  bushels  of  ruta  baga  are  equal  to  a 
ton  of  hay  ?  say  200  bushels.  This  makes  the 
ruta  baga  worth  only  3  cts.  a  bushel,  if  hay  is 
worth  only  6  dollars  a  ton.  But  some  farmers 
have  valued  their  ruta  baga  at  20, 25  and  even 
30  cts.  a  bushel,  and  then  triumphantly  told  the 
public  what  tremendous  profits  per  acre  they  had 
realized.  I  think  my  experience  has  proved  that 
a  ton  of  good  hay  contains  as  much  nutriment  as 
200  bushels  of  ruta  baga.  Now  let  us  make  some 
calculations  as  to  profits ;  an  acre  of  land  that  will 
yield  4  tons  of  hay  will  yield  1600  bushels  ruta 
baga  which  at  three  cents  per  bushel  will  give  a 
profit  per  acre  of  48  dollars  (not  bringing  labor  in- 
to the  account),  but  suppose  that  1^  ton  of  hay  and 
50  bushels  ruta  baga  will  keep  a  cow  through  the 
winter  in  as  good,  or  better  condition  than  with  2 
tons  of  hay  without  roots ;  this  will  raise  the  value 
of  ruta  baga  to  6  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  profit  per 
acre  to  96  dollars.  Roots  aid  in  digesting  the  dry  food, 
and  in  that  case  the  animal  receives  more  nour* 
ishment.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  most  profitable 
to  feed  our  neat  stock,  in  the  proportion  of  3  or  4 
of  dry  fodder  to  one  of  roots.  But  ruta  baga  is 
worth  still  more  for  sheep  and  is  most  excellent 
for  horses.  Three  bushels  ruta  baga  given  to 
horses  will  save  to  the  farmer  one  bushel  of  oats; 
this  will  raise  the  value  of  ruta  baga  to  about  11 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  profit  per  acre  to  about 
176  dollars.  Potatoes  are  much  better  food  than 
ruta  baga,  for  neat  stock  except  milch  cows,  and 
and  for  these,  potatoes  are  preferable  if  they  are 
cooked.  Now  let  fair  experiments  demonstrate 
which  are  most  profitable,  beets  or  carrots.  For 
milch  cows  beets  and  carrots  (especially  when 
cooked)  are  excellent.  Of  all  roots  the  beet  is 
most  palatable ;  the  hog  is  very  fond  of  good  liv- 
ing, the  more  his  appetite  is  gratified,  the  more  he 
will  thrive.  It  may  be  important  to  ascertain  which 
contains  the  most  nutriment,  the  beet  or  the  can> 
rot,  bushel  for  bushel  1  which  makes  the  most  pa- 
latable pork?  the  richest  milkl  which  root  is  most 
easily  raided  1  Except  on  li^ht  soils,  I  think  the 
beet  will  yield  a  greater  product  than  the  carrot. 
I  will  not  say  at  this  time,  what  kind  of  beet, 
whether  the  red  beet,  the  sugar  beet,  or  mangel 
wurtzel  beet  is  to  be  preferred,  but  experiment  caiv 
determine  the  case. 

A  gentleman  of  Penobscot  county  says,  "  Has 
it  not  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  beets 
are  unfit  as  food  for  hogs.''  I  should  be  glad  to 
examine  the  ffentleman^s  demonstration,  and  as- 
certain whether  it  is  really  logical  or  fallacious. 
Hogs  in  Oxford  county  will  eat  beets  greedily  and 
thrive  very  well.  Now  suppose  that  1600  bushels 
of  beets  may  be  raised  upon  an  acre,  which  I 
verily  believe  can  be  done,  and  if  worth  12}  cents 
per  bushel  to  feed  or  .'atten  swine,  will  give  a  pro- 
fit of  200  dollars  per  acre.  To  profitably  raise 
beets,  carrots,  &c.  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  manured.  1  would  rather  hear  a 
farmer  tell  how  skillfully  he  manages  his  beets. 
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carrotB,  &c.  than  to  hear  him  boast  bow  many 
acres  he  cuhivates  in  such  crops. 

In  a  few  yeara  we  can  demonstrate  which  are 
best  for  swine,  beets  or  carrots.  Although  I  think 
it  an  evidence  of  a  good  farmer  to  cultivate  roots 
largely,  still  1  think  that  Indian  corn  should  have 
its  proper  share  of  manure,  (or  in  our  stale,  corn 
crops  unaided  by  manure  must  be  exceedingly 
li^ht.  Perhaps  there  may  t>e  at  this  time  some 
diversity  of  opinions  among  farmers  in  regard  to 
root  culture,  but  well  directed  experiments  will  cor- 
rect all  errors  and  establish  facts  whether  theore- 
tical or  practical.  R. 

JRumford,  March^  1840. 


CULTURE  OF  RAPE. 

Prom  the  Coltirator. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  country  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
rape,  which  in  £ngland  and  on  the  continent  is 
deemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  crops,  and 
enters  extensively  into  all  their  systems  of  rotation. 
According  to  Decandolle,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
this  plant ;  one  the  Brassica  namts,  the  one  com- 
monly cultivated  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
BroMtca  campestris,  the  one  usually  grown  on  the 
continent,  and  according  to  him  the  most  produc- 
tive. In  £ngland  it  is  frequently  called  coUseedj 
and  in  France  and  Germany  co/sa,  but  in  both 
countries  is  highly  prized  for  the  excellence  of  the 
oil  itsseeds  yield,  and  the  value  of  the  rape  cake 
for  feeding  animals,  its  qualities  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  oil  cake  from  linseed.  According 
to  Decandolle,  the  B,  campeatrU  has  a  rough,  the 
B,  nqmSf  a  smooth  leaf. 

Rape,  as  its  name  Brassica  indicates,  belongs 
to  the  cabbage  or  turnip  family,  but  it  never  heads 
like  the  former,  and  its  roots  are  of  little  value 
compared  with  the  latter,  yet  it  forms  an  excellent 
green  crop  for  feeding  sheep,  and  when  grown  for 
Itsseeds,  is  excelled  in  profit  by  few  other  crops. 
It  is  biennial,  that  is,  it  requires  two  years  to 
complete  its  growth,  and  ripen  its  seeds ;  being 
•own  in  July,  and  perfecting  its  seeds  in  the 
August  of  the  coming  year.  When  used  for 
fattening  sheep,  the  plants  are  fed  off  green  in  the 
tall,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  turnip.  According 
to  Loudon,  the  place  which  a  rape  occupies  in  a 
rotation,  is  t>etween  two  culmiferous  or  grain 
crops.  <*0n  rich  soils  it  may  be  succeeded  to  the 
greatest  ad  vantage  by  wheat,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
an  excellent  preparation  for  that  sort  of  ^rain  ;  and 
by  its  being  taken  off  early,  there  is  sufficient  time 
allowed  for  getting  the  land  in  order  for  sowing 
wheat." 

The  preparation  of  the  land  for  rape  is  the  same 
as  that  required  forcahbages  or  turnips,  and  the 
soil  which  suits  the  last  will  be  the  best  for  the 
first  of  these  plnnts.  It  may  be  sown  broad  cast 
or  in  drills ;  suffered  to  stand  where  sown,  or  be 
sown  in  beds  and  transplanted,  but  in  any  case  the 
ground  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the 
plants  properly  hoed  and  thinned.  The  mode  of 
culture  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  turnip. 
When  grown  as  food  for  sheep  it  is  sown  earlier, 
is  fed  off  by  animals  on  the  ground,  as  the  turnip, 
imd  wheat  is  sown  immediately  afler ;  when 
grown  for  teed,  it  is  sown  later,  and  the  seed 


being  ^thered  in  July  or  August,  wheat  follows. 
In  Notes  on  the  Agriculture  of  Germany,  by 
Mr.  Carr,  an  English  gentleman,  he  says  the  uAer 
course  is  as  follows : 

1  year,  fallow,  well  dunged. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


(C 
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rape. 

wheat. 

barley. 

peas,  light  dunging. 

rye. 

oats,  with  rye,  or  timothy  grasi 
seeds,  and  red  clover. 

The  clover  and  peas  plastered  in  May.  The 
clover  is  mown  twice  for  hav,  and  lefl  two  years 
for  pasture,  when  it  is  heavily  manured,  fallowed, 
and  again  sown  with  rape.  "  The  rape  seed  is 
sown  broad  cast  in  the  last  of  July  or  first  of 
August.  This  crop  is  greatly  benented  the  fbl- 
lowing  spring  by  dusting  gypsum  over  it,  about 
one  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  In  July  the  seed 
is  ripe,  and  as  the  weather  is  generally  fine,  is 
trodden  out  by  horses  very  expeditiously  on  large 
canvass  sheets  in  the  field.  The  oil  of  this  seed 
pressed  out,  when  purified,  is  without  smell,  gives 
a  brilliant,  clear  burning  flame,  and  is  universally 
used  all  over  Germany,  in  the  saloon  of  the  rich 
and  the  cottage  of  the  poor.  The  value  of  the 
crop  is  somewhat  precarious,  t>ecause  it  is  subject 
to  so  many  contingencies;  the  turnip  fly,  and 
caterpillar  prey  upon  it  when  young,  and  when  in 
flower,  a  small  beetle  (^Haltka  nemarum)  often 
eats  away  the  blossom  bud,  or  lays  its  minute  lar- 
vae in  the  petals,  ultimately  furnishing  every  seed 
pod  with  a  maggot,  which  either  eats  the  seeds 
away,  or  forcing  the  pod  open  when  neariy  ripe, 
causes  it  to  fall  out.  When  spared  these  calami- 
ties, it  is,  however,  a  very  remunerating  crop, 
worth  from  lOL  to  20/.  an  acre,  especially  if  there 
is  a  foreign  demand.  The  straw  is  generally  burn- 
ed, and  the  ashes  scattered  over  the  field ;  it  is 
sometimes  sold  to  the  soapmakers,  who  prize  it 
highly.  Two  furrows  are  now  given  for  wheat 
sown  broad  cast  in  September." 

We  can  see  but  one  serious  obstacle  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rape  in  the  northern  states,  and  that  is  the 
rigor  of  our  winters,  which  might  endanger  the 
nsafety  of  the  plants ;  an  obstacle  of  course  that 
would  not  exist  farther  south.  That  it  would  be 
valuable,  could  it  be  safely  cultivated,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  oil  and  the  cake  would  insure 
such  a  result.  In  many  instances,  on  good  lands, 
the  proceeds  of  the  first  crop  have  more  than  equal- 
led the  price  of  the  land.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  attempted  the  culture  of  this  plant,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  learn  the  result,  that  we  may 
give  it  a  place  in  the  Cultivator. 


THE  GARGET. 

Prom  the  Maine  Fanner. 

Mr,  Holmes :— In  No.  5,  vol.  8,  of  the  Farmer, 
Mr.  Uenry  Butman  notices  a  piece  written  by  me 
over  the  signature  of  J.  W.  in  a  former  number, 
wherein  he  makes  me  the  author  of  the  notion  that 
tar  applied  to  the  noses  of  cattle  subject  to  the  gar- 
get at  certain  seasons,  was  a  preventive.  In  that 
piece  I  adverted  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
vol.  6,  number  10,  where  it  is  said  that  an  experi- 
enced farmer  in  Litchfield  had  made  the  discovery. 
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I  wrote  to  inquire  who  he  waa,  whether  the  au- 
thor was  koown,  whether  he  was  to  be  attended 
to  or  not,  as  good  authority, — how  much  tar  was 
to  be  used,  and  if  he  ever  knew  a  poor  milker  to 
be  affected  with  it,  &c.  &c.  I  did  remark  that  if  a 
preventive  so  rimple,  and  so  easily  applied,  was 
a  sure  one,  it  was  a  valuable  discovery.  But  1 
doubted  then,  and  now  doubt,  as  well  as  Mr.  B. 
I  had  no  idea  that  so  discerning  a  man  as  Mr. 
Butman  would  lake  me  to  be  the  author  of  that 
prescription,  nor  will  he  if  he  reads  again.  I  am 
always  pleased  with  his  remarks,  (or  he  is  not 
afraid  to  intimate  something  new.  This  he  has 
done,  in  doubting  or  denying  that  such  a  disorder 
rtt,  that  called  garget  exists  in  cattle.  But  in  the 
same  breath  he  urges  the  adoption  of  a  preven- 
tive, which  Is  more  frequent  milking  when  highly 
fed.  A  good  milker^s  bag  will  become  distended 
— the  milk  curdled,  and  of  course  she  is  injured, 
and  if  he  had  said  that  the  disorder  called  garget 
by  common  consent,  (Mr.  Butman  excepted)  is 
thus  produced,  there  would  have  been  less  ano- 
maly in  his  logic.  Pray,  Mr.  Butman,  do  not 
disorders  always  arise  from  a  cause — high  keep, 
or  something  else?  1  had  so  believed.  1  am 
aware  that  certain  things  are  seen  in  animals 
which  do  not  produce  injury,  such  as  the  turning 
of  the  fluids  or  secretions  of  the  body,  if  I  may 
80  express  myselfj  to  bone,  hoofs,  nails,  wool,  hair, 
horns  and  the  like ;  this  is  the  order  of  Providence, 
and  not  similar  to  a  wound  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
or  the  disorder  called  the  garget,  produced  by 
high  feed,  &c.  There  is  generally  much  in  Mr. 
Butman's  remarks  as  published,  worthy  of  no- 
tice, and  the  piece  alluded  to,  about  our  allowing 
our  cattle  to  injure  one  another  with  their  horns, 
when  it  may  be  so  easily  prevented,  is  of  conse- 
quence. 

1  hope  we  shall  yet  hear  from  the  Litchfield 
correspondent.  J.  W. 

N.  B.  If  the  public  had  chosen  to  give  the 
name  garget  to  that  disease  of  the  cow,  manifest- 
ed by  an  enlarged  bag,  caused  by  high  feed  or 
the  want  of  being  milked  oRen  enough,  1  doubt  if 
Mr.  Butman  or  I  can  hinder  it. 


A  BBLF-MADB  MAN — THB  LATB  JUDOB  BUEL. 

CProm  the  Eulogy  on  bia  life  and  character,  pronounced  before 
the  New  Yoric  State  Agricultural  Society,  Feb.  5, 1840.  By 
A.  Dean,  Eiq.  of  Albany.] 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  born  in  Cov- 
entry, in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1778.  He  was  the  lust  born,  and 
the  last  that  has  died,  of  a  family  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren. His  father,  EliosBuel,  held  the  commission 
of  major  in  the  war  of  our  revolution,  and  was  a 
fair  sample  of  the  plain,  unassuming,  straight-for- 
ward character  of  the  New  England  farmer. 

As  an  instance  in  proof  that  the  end  of  the  good 
man  is  peace,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the 
advanced  years  and  declining  strength  of  this  ex- 
cellent sample  of  New- England's  earlier  popula- 
tion, together  with  his  aged  consort,  received  for 
the  last  five  years  of  their  lives  their  stay  and  sup- 
port from  the  filial  affections  of^  their  youngest 
•child ;  until,  fully  matured,  and  at  the  advaiTccd 
age  of  86  years,  they  both  lefl  this  world,  and  as  if 
(heir  union  had  become  indissoluble  by  bonds  that 


had  been  tightened  by  nearly  three  fourths  of  a 
century,  they  led  it  within  the  brief  period  of  six 
weeks  of  each  other. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
the  family,  including  himself,  moved  from  Coven- 
try to  Rutland,  Vermont,  and  two  years  afterwards, 
when  he  had  completed  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  be- 
came an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business,  io  the 
oflice  of  Mr.  Lyons,  in  Rutland. 

The  young  apprentice  distinguished  the  first  four 
years  of  his  term  by  a  close,  assiduous,  and  uhre- 
mitted  attention  to  the  attainment  of  the  pHnting 
art. 

In  June,  1797,  he  formed  a  connexion  in  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Moffit,  of  Troy,  and  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Troy  Budget.  Tnis  was  conti- 
nued until  September,  1801,  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Pierce,  of 
Troy,  and  immediately  moved  to  Poughkeepsie, 
where,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Joiner,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  weekly  paper,  called 
the  Guardian.  This  was  continued  about  a  year; 
aAer  which,  he  entered  into  another  co-partner- 
ship, and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Politi- 
cal Barometer.  This  last  proved  to  be  an  unfor- 
tunate business  connexion ;  and  after  about  a  year's 
continuance,  either  through  the  mismanagement 
or  dishonesty  of  his  partner,  he  found  himself  re- 
duced to  utter  bankruptcy. 

This  is,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  rather  a  common  his- 
tory ;  and  many,  thus  situated,  abandon  hope-,  and 
yield  themselves  up  to  fatal  despondency.  Not  so 
Judge  Buel.  With  the  unshaken  assurance  of 
success  which  naturally  results  from  the  firm  de- 
termination to  deserve  it,  he  saw,  with  apparent 
indifference,  the  slow,  labored,  and  rather  scanty 
accumulations  of  some  six  or  seven  years  sudden^ 
\y  swept  from  him ;  and  read,  in  this  lesson  of  mu- 
tability, at  least  the  chance  of  elevation,  as  well  aa 
depression,  in  individual  condition.  He  never,  for 
one  moment,  lost  confidence  in  the  general  inte- 
grity of  men,  nor  in  the  ultimate  success  of  industry 
and  application.  He  lefl  Poughkeepsie  and  re- 
moved to  Kingston,  where  he  established  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Plebeian.  Here  he  continued  du- 
ring the  period  of  ten  years,  from  1S03  to  1813,  ap- 
i)lying  himself  with  diligence  and  activity  to  hia 
business.  During  a  part  of  this  time,  he  sustained 
with  reputation  the  office  of  Judge,  in  the  Ulster 
county  court ;  and  by  his  persevering  industry,  and 
well  directed  application,  he  not  only  retrieved  hie 
losses,  but  also  acquired  some  considerable  real 
and  personal  estate. 

In  1813,  his  reputation  as  an  editor  and  a  man 
having  made  him  favorably  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, he  was  induced,  through  the  exertions  of 
Judge  Spencer  and  some  others,  to  remove  to  the 
city  of  Albany,  and  to  commence  the  Albany 
Argus.  The  next  succeeding  year,  1814,  he 
was  appointed  printer  to  the  state,  the  duties  of 
which,  together  with  the  editorship  of  the  ArguSf 
he  continued  to  discharge  until  the  year  1820 ; 
at  which  time  he  sold  out  with  the  determioatioo 
to  abandon  the  printing  business. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  while  engaged  ia 
this  business  he  always  performed  himself  the 
labor  essential  to  its  successful  prosecution.  He 
was  always  the  setter  of  his  own  types,  and  until 
he  came  to  Albany,  the  worker  of  his  own  press. 
Is  there  not  something  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
printing  art,  that  tends  to  originate  and  perpetuate 
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habits  of  severer  industfy  than  any  other  occupa- 
lioD  or  caiUagI 

After  dispofiiog  of  hie  printing  establishment 
and  business,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  eigtby-five 
acres  of  land  near  the  city  of  Albany,  which  then 
helped  to  compose  that  tract  of  land  lyinff  west  of 
the  city,  and  appropriately  denominated  the  '^San- 
dy Barrens."  That  which,  for  some  yeare  past, 
has  been  so  extensively  and  favorably  known  as 
the  "Albany  Nursery,"  then  lay  an  open  common, 
unimproved,  covered  with  bushes,  and  apparently 
doomed  to  everlasting  sterility.  These  unpromis- 
ing appearances,  which,  to  a  common  mind,  would 
have  presented  insuperable  obstacles,  served  to  in- 
crease the  efforts,  rather  than  damp  the  ardor,  of 
Judge  fiuel.  Difficulties,  hindrances,  obstruc- 
tions, were  with  him  everyday  lamiliars.  His  mind 
had  been  in  some  measure  Ibrned  under  their  in- 
fluence. He  recognized  and  acted  on  the  doctrine, 
that  where  God  has  done  little,  it  is  incumbent  on 
man  to  do  much ;  and  that  nothing  in  this  world  is 
ever  lost  by  courting  situations  that  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  unremitted  effort.  Man  was  made 
to  labor,  both  corporeally  and  mentally,  and  his 
happiness  in  life  depends  much  more  than  he  is 

fenerally  aware  of,  on  the  strict  obedience  which 
e  yields  to  his  primal  law  of  his  bein^. 

On  this  farm  he  continued  to  reside  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Under  his  untiring  and  well  di- 
rected industry,  the  most  unpromising  indications 
soon  disappeared,  and  as  a  practical  commentary 
upon  the  truth  of  his  agricuhural  doctrine,  and  in 
proof  that  he  in  reality  practised  what  he  preached, 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  same  acre  of  land, 
which  in  1821  he  purchased  ibr  $30  is  now  worth, 
at  a  moderate  estimate,  $200. 

While  residing  on  his  farm,  since  1821,  he  has 
aeveral  times  represented  the  city  and  county  of 
Albany  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  state ;  has  been  for  several  years,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  regent  of  the  UniverBiiy; 
and  in  the  fall  of  1836  received  the  whig  support 
as  their  candiilute  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the 
ctate  of  New  York. 

He  retired  to  his  farm  at  the  age  of  forty-three ; 
a  period  of  life  when  the  mind  has  attained  the  full 
maturity  of  its  varied  powers.  He  carried  with 
him  a  sound  body,  the  result  of  a  good  original 
constitution,  of  strictly  temperate  habits,  and  much 
active  exercise  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business } 
and  a  mind  well  stored  with  valuable  information, 
of  a  character  the  most  available  for  the  common 
uses  and  purposes  of  life.  So  far  as  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  were  concerned,  he  might,  at  this 
period  of  time,  have  beenjustiOed  in  dispensing 
with  further  labor,  either  of  body  or  mind.  He  was 
DO  longer  compelled  to  act  under  the  spur  of  ne- 
cessity. But  his  ready  perceptions,  and  accurate 
feelings,  convinced  him  of  a  truth,  which  others 
are  often  doomed  to  acquire  from  a  sad  experience 
—that  a  life  of  labor  is,  of  all  other  kinds  of  life, 
the  last  that  should  be  terminated  by  an  age  of  in- 
activity. Men  violate  the  laws  impressed  by  God 
upon  the  condition  of  things,  when  they  assign  to 
their  declining  years  an  inglorious  ease  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  fortune,  which  the  successful  m- 
austiy  of  their  manhood  had  accumulated.  There 
is  also  in  all  highly  giRed  minds,  that  are  endow- 
ed with  clear,  strong  intellect,  combined  with  con- 
scienciousness,  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
the  due  exercise  of  their  powers,  in  a  manner  the 
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most  advantageous  to  their  fellow-men.  God  has 
placed  a  double  safeguard  over  the  advancement  of 
man,  by  leaving  the  means  that  conduce  to  it  in 
charge  both  of  the  impulses  that  originate  from 
self j  and  of  the  promptings  derived  from  his  high 
moral  nature. 

The  mind  of  Judge  Buel  fortunately  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  perceive  both  where  his  industry  was  the 
most  required,  and  could  be  rendered  the  most 
available.  Of  the  three  great  interests  that  divide 
between  them  the  labors  of  men,  viz : — the  agri- 
cultural, the  mechanical  and  manufacturing,  and 
the  commercial,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  first  has  long  been  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  neglected.  The  last,  or  commerce,  is  much 
dependent  on  the  other  two,  and  may  always  be 
expected  to  flourish  where  either  agriculture  or 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts  yield  their  mul- 
titude of  products.  Between  the  other  two  there 
is  a  mutual  dependence ;  agriculture  furnishes  the 
support  of  life,  the  mechanic  arts,  in  their  turn, 
supplying  the  instruments  of  agriculture.  Of  these 
two,  the  mechanic  arts  had  received  relatively  much 
the  most  attention.  To  advance  them,  man's  in- 
genuity and  inventive  powers  had  been  severely 
tasked ;  and  science  was  required  to  furnish  its 
contributions ;  and  the  devising  and  employment 
of  labor-saving  machinery  att^ted,  and  in  a  varie- 
ty of  instances,  the  triumphs  of  mind  over  the  in- 
ert materials  every  where  abounding  in  nature. — 
But  while  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts 
was  thus  prospering,  agriculture  was  allowed  to 
labor  on  unaided,  and  unenlightened  in  the  know- 
ledge of  itself.  The  new  and  virgin  earth  on  this 
continent,  that  had  been  for  ages  rearing  and  re- 
ceiving back  into  its  bosom  the  tall  tree  of  the  for- 
est, and  the  waving  grass  of  the  prairie,  required, 
at  first,  in  many  places,  but  a  Bmall  quantity  of  la- 
bor to  ensure  ample  returns.  When  the  soil  began 
to  give  evidence  of  exhaustion,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing its  restoration,  new  fields  were  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  plough.  The  great  mass  of 
agricultural  population,  so  far  as  their  husiness  was 
concerned,  were  little  more  than  creatures  of  ha- 
bit. Men  lived,  and  labored,  and  trod  the  same 
paths,  and  pefbrmed  the  same  circles  of  action, 
with  scarcely  a  single  well  settled  principle  for  their 
guide,  except  that  the  same  field  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  to  grow  two  successive  crops  of  flax.  The 
principal,  and  almost  the  sole  opject  in  view,  was 
to  realize  as  great  immediate  returns  as  possible 
from  the  smallest  amount  of  labor,  without  any  re- 
gard whatever  to  the  exhausted  condition  in  which 
they  might  leave  the  soil ;  much  like  the  traveller, 
who  seeks  the  rapid  accomplishment  of  a  long  jour- 
ney, by  driving  so  far  ihe  first  day  as  to  destroy 
his  hoRse. 

The  new  system  of  agriculture,  with  which  the 
name  and  reputation  of  Judge  Buel  is  essentially 
indentified,  consists  in  sustaining  and  strengthening 
the  soil,  while  its  productive  qualities  are  put  in- 
to requisition ;  in  rendering  the  farm  every  year 
more  valuable,  by  annually  increasing  both  its  pro- 
ducts and  its  power  of  producing ;  like  the  travel- 
ler, who  instead  of  destroying  his  horse  the  first 
day,  should  so  regulate  his  motion,  and  administer 
his  supplies  of  ibod,  as  loanable  him  to  make  addi- 
tional progress  every  successive  day,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  journey.  This  new  system— new  I 
mean  in  this  country — has  been  principally  carried 
into  effect  by  manuring,  by  draining,  by  good  tilU 
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age,  bv  alternating  crops,  by  root  culture,  and  by 
the  BUDstitutioD  of  fallow  crops  lor  naked  fallows. 

The  efforts  of  Judge  Buel  have  greatly  tended 
to  make  honorable,  as  well  as  profi^iable  and  im- 
proving, the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  He  clearly 
perceived  that  to  render  t}>e  farming  interest  pros- 
]>eroua,  it  must  stand  high  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. So  long  as  it  was  conceded  to  be  an  occupa- 
tion that  required  little  more  than  mere  habit  to  fol- 
low, and  that  it  was  indifferent  to  success,  whe- 
ther ihe  man  possessed  great  intellectual  power,  or 
a  mind  on  a  level  with  the  ox  he  drove,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  any  would  embark  in  it  unless 
necessity  compelled  them,  or  the  very  moderate 
extent  of  their  mental  bestowment  precluded  any 
reasonable  chance  of  success  in  any  other.  He 
taught  men  that  agricultural  prosperity  resulted 
neither  from  habit  nor  chance  ;  that  success  was 
subject  to  the  same  law  in  this,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  industry,  and  before  it  could  be  secured, 
must  be  deserved ;  that  mind,  intellectual  power, 
and  moral  purpose,  constituted  as  essential  parts  in 
the  elements  of  agricultural  prosperity,  as  in  those 
of  any  other ;  and  all  these  truths  he  enforced  by 
precept,  and  illustrated  by  practice.  By  these 
means  he  has  called  into  the  field  of  agricultural 
latmr  a  higher  order  of  mind ;  has  elevated  the 
standard  of  agricultural  attainment ;  and  has  tend- 
ed to  render  this  extensive  department  of  industry 
as  intelligent,  respected,  and  honorable,  as  it  ever 
has  been  conceded  to  be  useful,  healthy,  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Thus  gifted,  esteemed,  beloved,  distinguished, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of^  reputation  co-extensive 
with  the  agricultural  interest  in  this  country,  it 
would  seem,  that  if  life  were  a  boon  worth  pos- 
sessing, he  had  almost  earned  a  long  and  undis- 
turt)eaenjoyment  of  it.  But  the  dispensations  of 
God  to  man  are  full  of  mystery.  Religion  and  rea- 
son here  teach  the  same  lesson  :  to  observe,  adore 
and  submit.  - 

He  had  accepted  invitations  to  deliver  addresses 
before  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
of  Norwich  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the 
25tb  and  27th  of  September  last.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  that  month,  he  led  this  city  for  that  pur- 
pose, accompanied  by  bis  only  daughter.  On  Sa- 
turday nigh^  the  22d  of  September,  at  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  he  was  seized  with  a  bilious  colic. 
This  was  extremely  distressing,  but  yielded,  whh- 
in  three  days,  to  the  force  of  medical  treatment. — 
A  bilious  fever  then  supervened,  unaccompanied, 
however,  by  any  alarming  symptoms  until  Friday 
the  4th  of  October.  His  disease  then  assumed  a 
serious  aspect,  and  a  change  was  obviously  per- 
ceptible, particularly  in  his  voice.  He  had  occa- 
sionally, during  his  sickness,  expressed  doubts  of 
his  recovery,  although  his  physicians  up  to  the  4th 
of  October,  entertained  no  serious  apprehensions 
that  his  disease  would  terminate  fatally.  He  re- 
tained throughout  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties,  and  expressed  his  entire  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Heaven.  He  continued  gradually  to 
decline  from  Friday  until  about  three  o%;lock  in  the 
forenoon  of  Sunday,  when,  after  faintly  uttering 
the  name  of  his  al)sent  companion,  with  whom  he 
had  shared  the  toils,  and  trotibles,  and  triumphs,  of 
almost  forty  years,  he  calmly,  and  without  a  groan 
or  a  rruggle,  cancelled  the  debt  which  his  birth 
had  created;  and  <*  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  God  who 
|jav«  it,." 


As  a  writer,  the  merits  of  Judge  Buel  have  al- 
ready been  determined  by  a  discerning  public,  it 
is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  never  had  but  six 
months'  schooling,  having  enjoyed  fewer  advan- 
tages, in  that  respect,  than  most  of  our  farmers 
and  mechanics'  sons.  He.  however,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  a  mind  that  could  improve  iiself 
by  its  own  action.  Although,  therefore,  he  lacked 
the  advantages  of  that  early  education,  which  can 
polish,  point,  and  refine  good  sense  where  it  hap- 
pens 10  be  found,  and  endeavors  to  supply  its  ab- 
sence by  some  imperfect  substitute,  where  it  is 
wanting;  yet  by  dint  of  study  and  practice,  and  of 
strong  original  endowment,  he  succeeded  in  the 
attainment  of  a  style  excellently  well  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  his  communications.  It  consisted 
simply  in  his  telling,  in  plain  language,  just  the 
thing  he  thought.  The  arts  of  rhetoric,  the 
advantages  of  skilful  arrangement  in  language, 
the  abundant  use  of  tropes  and  figures,  he  never 
resorted  to.  He  seemed  neither  ti)  expect  nor  de- 
sire, that  his  communications  would  posseps  with 
other  minds  any  more  weight  than  the  ideas  con- 
tEuned  in  them  would  justly  entitle  them  to.  W  ith 
him  words  meant  thmgs,  and  not  simply  their 
shadows.  He  came  to  the  common  mind  like  an 
old  familiar  acquaintance ;  and  although  he 
brought  to  it  new  ideas,  yet  they  consisted  in  con- 
ceptions clearly  comprehensible  in  themfeelves, 
and  conveyed  in  the  plainest  and  most  intelligible 
terms. 

His  writings  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the 
many  addresses  he  has  delivered ;  in  the  six  vo- 
lumrs  of  his  Cultivator,  in  the  small  volume  (made 
up,  however,  principally  or  entirely,  from  materi- 
als taken  from  the  Cultivator,)  published  by  the 
Harpers  of  New  York;  and  in  the  **  Farmers'  Com- 
panion," the  last  and  most  perfect  of  his  works, 
containing  within  a  small  compass,  the  embodied 
results  of  his  agricultural  experience,  a  rich  legacy, 
to  which  the  great  extent  of  our  farming  interest 
cannot  remain  insensible.  This  work  was  written 
expressly  for  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  fkluca- 
lion,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  se- 
cond series  of  that  truly  invaluable  district  school 
library,  now  issuing,  under  the  sanction  of  that 
board,  from  the  press  of  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon  and 
Webb  of  Boston  ;  which  for  the  extent  of  the  un- 
dertaking ;  the  great  caution  exercised  in  selecting 
the  material ;  the  talent  enlisted  in  furnishing  it ; 
and  the  durable  manner  in  which  the  books  are  ex- 
ecuted ;  so  richly  deserves  the  patronage  of  the 
whole  American  nation.  I  deem  it  really  the  most 
fortunate  circumstance  in  his  life,  that  he  should 
have  been  permitted,  so  immediately  previous  to 
his  departure,  to  furnish  iust  this  volume,  for  just 
this  purpose:  and  I  shall  confident ly  expect  that 
ihe  coming  generation  will  be  better  farmers,  better 
citizens,  and  better  men,  from  having  had  the  for- 
mation of  their  young  minds  influenced  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  lessons  of  experience  and  practical 
wisdom,  derived  from  the  last,  best,  most  mature 
production  of  this  excellent  roan.  The  se- 
veral district  schools  throughout  our  state,  will  un- 
doubtedly feel  it  due  to  the  important  trusts  they 
have  in  charge,  to  secure  this  among  other  valua- 
ble publications,  to  aid  in  composing  their  respec- 
tive district  school  libraries,  fh>m  which  so  much 
good  is  expected  to  be  derived. 
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By  the  Editor. 


fFUmingion  and  its  Railway . 

At  1  o^clock,  A.  M.  April  14th,  1  leR  Peters, 
burg,  Va.,  in  the  southern  steam  carria^,  and  at 
7  P.  M.  reached  Wilmington,  N.  C,  which  was 
later  than  usual,  owing  to  several  causes  of  delay. 
Distance,  181  miles. 

The  newly  finished  Wilmington  railway  (of 
163  miles)  is  the  most  level  and  straight  route,  ol 
any  of  considerable  length,  in  the  world  ;  and  be- 
ing well  planned  and  constructed,  as  well  as  on 
so  remarkable  and  admirable  a  location,  it  neces- 
sarily is  an  excellent  road.  It  seems  also  to  be 
well  managed — a  matter  which  is  as  important  to 
success  as  all  the  other  requisites  put  together. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  of  such  great 
length  is  a  rare  instance  of  bold  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  a  community  so  small,  and  necessarily  so 
deficient  in  wealth,  as  the  people  of  the  little  town 
of  Wilmington ;  for  to  them  is  entirely  due  the 
credit  of  the  enterprise,  and  principally  the  suc- 
cessful consummation  of  the  work.  This  road 
makes,  together  with  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston, 
and  parts  of  the  Petersburg  and  Koanoke,  Ports- 
mouth and  Roanoke,  and  Greensville  and  Ro- 
anoke rail-roads,  more  titan  800  miles  of  railway, 
finished  and  in  regular  use,  within  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  Making  every  allowance  lor  the 
aid  of  investments  made  by  the  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia in  these  great  works,  the  results,  brought 
about  too  in  the  last  few  years,  speak  loudly  in 
favor  of  the  enterprise  of  the  "  old  north  state," 
which  has  been  jeered  as  being  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  of  the  American  confederacy,  or  as 
asleep  in  regard  to  public  improvements.  Perhaps 
Rip  was  aroused  from  his  long  sleep  rather  too 
earlv,  after  all.'  At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  for  his  immediate  neighbors,  both  north 
and  south,  if  they  had  remained  asleep  fully  as 
long. 

There  being  not  sufficient  accoromodRtion  at  the 
public  houses  for  .the  entertainment  of  so  many 
visiters,  we  were  met,  upon  our  arrival  at  the  de- 
pot, and  divided  among  the  principal  inhabitants, 
like  so  many  captives,  except  for  the  intention 
not  being  hostile,  but  hospitable,  and  entertained 
in  the  kindest  manner  during  our  stay. 

The  next  day  was  the  lestival,  to  celebrate  the 
recent  completion  ofi he  rail-road,  to  attend  which, 
as  an  invited  g^iest,  I  had  so  far  diverged  from  the 
point  to  which  my  previous  engagements  called 
me.  An  enormous  length  of  tables  was  filled  by 
upwards  of  600  guests,  and  the  dinner  passed  in 
the  usual  manner  of  all  such  entertainments. 

Of  Wilmington  it  may  be  said,  almost  literally, 
that  it  stands  on  a  mere  sand  tmnk.  This  I  had 
heard  before  of  its  site,  but  did  not  realize  the 
truth  of  the  description.  The  ground  is  not  level, 
as  I  had  supposed  from  the  very  level  surface  of 
the  eounlry  in  general.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
quite  hilly.  The  elevations  are  hills  of  almost 
pure  sand ;  and  having  very  much  the  appearance 
of  their  having  been  formed  bv  the  wind  on  the 
ancient  shore  of  the  ocean.  Judging  from  the  ab- 
aence  of  all  vegetation  in  the  open  parts  of  the 
town,  I  at  first  thought  that  I  had,  for  the  first 


time,  seen  land  either  too  poor  or  too  sandy  to  pro- 
duce (naturally)  a  blade  oi'  grass.  Such,  howe- 
ver, was  not  exactly  the  state  of  the  case,  as  I 
found  afterwards  by  walking  out  in  the  adjacent 
country. 

The  enterprise  of  Wilmington  is  conspicuous 
in  other  things  besides  its  great  rail-road.  Tha 
thickest  settled  and  business  part  of  tbe  town  was 
all  burnt  but  a  few  months  ago ;  but  there  are  al- 
ready indications  that  the  ruins  will  soon  be  re- 
placed by  new  and  good  buildings.  A  new  church, 
of  the  Gothic  order  of  architecture,  is,  to  my  eye^ 
the  most  beautiful  structure,  and  the  most  appro* 
priate  in  design  to  its  purpose,  of  any  modem 
building  known. 

Steam  MUls  of  fVilmington» 

There  are  five  steam  saw-mills  in  operation  In 
Wilmingtop,  which  together  saw  100,000  feet  of 
plank  a  day;  and  another  neariy  reconstructed, 
which  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  late  fire.  There 
is  also  a  steam  mill  for  bulling  rice,  and  one  for 
planing,  and  tonguing  and  grooving  flooring  plank. 
This  last  operation  is  as  wonderful,  to  one  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time,  as  inexplicable  before  see- 
ing it,  on  hearing  it  described.  The  planks  aro 
first  cut  to  even  width  by  a  circular  saw,  which 
passes  through  with  great  rapidity.  The  plank  is 
then  passed  through  the  machine  for  the  maia 
operation;  and  in  a  few  moments  it  comes  out 
finished.  Tbe  plank  passes  at  a  regulated  course 
through  two  rollers.  The  planing  is  eflected  by 
four  cutting  edges,  which  turn  around  an  axle,  and 
which  cut  like  broad  adzes,  but  with  an  inclined 
edge  and  stroke.  These  whirl  around  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  appear  to  the  eye  a  solid  iron  cylin- 
der, and  to  leave  the  spectator  doubtful  as  to  how 
the  planing  is  done.  On  each  side  are  other  cir- 
cular cutters,  striking  horizontally,  at  the  samo 
time,  and  with  cutting  edges  difierently  shaped, 
so  that  one  cuts  out  the  groove,  in  one  edge  of  tho 
plank,  while  tho  other,  working  opposite,  cuts  so 
as  to  leave  tbe  tongue  which  is  to  fit  into  the 
groove  of  another  plank.  This  mill,  as  well  a« 
one  of  the  saw  mills,  we  understood  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Lazarus,  our  hospitable  host. 

Rice  fields  and  their  cidiuri. 


The  tide  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  at  Wilmington, 
rises  about  four  feet  perpendicular.  The  opposite 
shore  (in  Brunswick  county)  was  an  extensive 
mcu'sh  or  tide  swamp,  which  has  been  ditched,  and 
is  cultivated  every  year  in  rice.  This  is  indeed 
the  principal  culture  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for 
market,  as  not  enough  corn  is  made  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants,  and  very  little  other 
grain  raised.  The  ditches  and  banks  and  flood- 
gates are  so  arranged  that  the  tide-water  can  be 
brought  over  the  ground,  or  let  ofl'  and  shut  out, 
at  discretion.  This  command  of  fresh  water  m 
essential  to  productive  culture.  The  rice  is  plant- 
ed in  narrow  drills.  The  water  is.  then  let  on,  by 
some  planters,  and  by  others  it  is  kept  ofl'  until 
after  the  plants  have  come  up,  and  have  been 
once  weeded.  In  the  other  case,  the  shallow  wa- 
ter is  drawn  ofi*  for  the  weeding.  In  both  cases, 
the  water  is  then  thrown  on  again ;  and  while  its 
cover  helps  tbe  aquatic  plant,  rice,  it  efi*ectually 
keeps  down  all  tbe  weeds  that  would  otberwiie  in- 
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jure  the  crop.  The  water  is  kept  on  nearly  through 
the  whole  time  of  growth,  but  not  quite,  as  that 
would  render  the  growth  too  "spindling"  and  fee- 
ble. The  product  is  very  great,  and  also  ihe  pro- 
fit. Still  I  cannot  but  consider  the  culture  of  rice 
as  a  curse  to  any  region,  as  it  must  cause  the  pro- 
duction of  malaria  and  its  consequent  diseapes. 
This  did  not  seem  to  be  admitted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Wilmington,  and  the  rice  planters,  or,  i( 
admitted,  but  little  importance  is  attached  to  it. 
An  intelligent  young  planter,  of  whom  I  made 
some  inquiries  on  this  head,  told  me  that  he  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  an  attack  of 
bilious  fever  every  year ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
think  that  of  n;uch*  account. 

1  crossed  the  river  to  see  a  rice  field.  The 
plants  had  but  just  come  up,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  that  was  interesting.  About 
15  miles  lower  down  the  river,  at  Dr.  F.  MilPs 
plantation,  when  passing  in  the  steam  vessel,  I 
saw  the  rice  ground  flooded.  The  river  water  is 
there  mixed  with  the  salt  of  the  ocean,  and  would 
kill  the  rice ;  and  therefore  fresh  water  is  brought 
by  a  canal  from  a  large  pond,  distant  several  miles 
in  the  country. 

As  I  supposed,  from  m^  experience  of  embank- 
ed tide  lands  on  James  river,  these  rice  grounds, 
wet  as  they  are  kept,  and  therefore  the  soil  less 
liable  to  decomposition,  are  annually  rotting  away 
and  sinking ;  and  some  have  been  thereby  made 
worthless,  and  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  But,  as 
to  these  grounds  at  and  above  Wilmington,  there 
is  a  counteracting  operation  of  the  river  freshes, 
which  brinii;  down  and  deposiie  on  the  land  mud 
enough  to  compensate  (or  the  waste  of  the  original 
soil  by  decomposition.  The  rice  grounds  lower 
down  the  river  are  therefore  most  suhjrct  to  this 
lessening  of  the  height ;  and  these  are  black  soils, 
while  those  higher  up  the  river  are  brown,  or 
"  mulatto"  land,  that  color  being  given  by  the  de- 
posite  of  sediment  lef)  by  the  river  during  freehes. 
The  present  and  ordinary  color  of  the  river  is  the 
clear  coffee  color  caused  by  veuretable  dye,  and 
which  belongs  to  all  the  rivers  of  lower  Carolina, 
except  the  great  Roanoke,  which  flows  from  lime- 
stone and  other  clear  sources  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia. 

Steaming  to  and  from  QiarUston, 

On  the  16th,  at  2  P.  M.,  our  party  proceeded, 
by  the  steam  sea  line  of  the  Wilmington  rail-road 
company,  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  180  miles,  which 
full  distance  was  passed  over  in  less  than  15  hours. 
At  5  P.  M.  of  the  17th,  we  set  out  on  our  return, 
and  the  next  morning,  before  8,  we  were  again 
at  the  Wilmington  wharf.  The  steamer  is  one 
of  four  belonging  to  the  company,  the  best  for 
speed,  safety,  ana  accommodation ;  and  the  wea- 
ther was  as  delightful  and  as  favorable  as  could 
have  been  desired.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to 
desire,  except  relief  from  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Charleston  m  so  short  a  time,  and  upon  the  first 
visit.  But  so  far  as  could  be  in  the  space  of  the 
few  hours  spent  there,  I  was  highly  gratified  with 
all  that  was  seen  and  met  with.  Even  that  short 
time  did  not  prevent  the  offer  of  hospitable  atten- 
tions from  entire  itrangers,  which  though  but  the 
common  characteristics  of  warm-hearted  south- 
nms,  were  not  the  lest  appreciated. 

Afl  a  hearty  weU-wisher,  though  penonally  a 


stranger,  to  the  commercial  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1  was  as  much  gratified  as  surprised  to  see 
how  far  and  how  well  it  had  already  recovered 
from  the  desolating  effects  of  the  great  fire  whicb 
but  a  few  years  ago  swept  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  city.  But  for  the  knowing  of  that  great 
calamity,  and  the  looking  for  its  destructive  enects^ 
I  should  scarcely  have  guessed  that  so  much  of 
the  city  had  been  so  recently  destroyed. 

The  inertness  and  indolence  and  improvidence 
of  my  southern  countrymen  are  unforttinately  so 
conspicuous  in  my  own  state,  as  well  as  else* 
where,  that  I  had  taken  up  the  opinion  that  these 
defectd  were  to  be  seen  the  more  strongly  displays 
ed  as  we  proceed  southward ;  and  hence  1  had 
unconsciously  taken  up  a  very  improper  idea,  and 
made  much  too  low  an  ^timate,  of  Charleston^ 
Without  touching  on  other  matters,  the  buildings 
and  general  appearance  of  this  city  are  more 
pleasing  to  me  than  of  the  more  popuk>us  and 
splendid  cities  of  the  north.  In  the  usual  style  of 
this  one,  there  appears  to  be  an  unpretending  dig- 
nity and  beauty,  and  in  some  cases  even  gran- 
deur, combined  with  simplicity.  In  this  respect, 
Charleston  mav  be  likened  to  a  gentleman  born 
and  bred,  simply  but  perfectly  well  dressed,  com- 
pared to  a  mustachioed  dandy  and  exquisite.  In- 
deed, it  seemed  to  me  that  the  population  contain- 
ed a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  appeared  to 
be  gentlemen  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  other 
city  ;  and,  for  some  time,  I  believed  that  not  a  pair 
of  moustaches  disgraced  the  city ;  but  1  was  com- 
pelled to  learn  otherwise,  by  seeing  before  my  de- 
parture several  specimens  of  these  ape-imitating 
**  lords  of  creation." 

The  Battery  is  a  newly  constructed  and  de- 
lightful promenade  along  the  border  of  the  Cooper 
river,  extending  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Ashley.  The  pavement  of  the  wall  is  of  very 
broad  flat  stones,  with  a  low  railing  next  the  wa- 
ter, and  open  to  the  prospect  of  the  harbor  and 
islands  below.  The  beauty  of  this  view  was  en- 
hanced still  more  when  seen  from  an  upper  apart- 
ment of  a  splendid  old  mansion  to  which  we  were 
invited  by  its  owner,  and  in  which  I  was  told  had 
been  entertained  my  distinguished  countryman 
who  was  sent  as  mediator  and  ambassador  from 
Virginia  to  South  Carohna,  both  acting  in  their 
capacities  of  sovereign  states.  I  had  always  felt 
proud  of  that  occasion,  as  to  both  common  weal  the, 
and  was  gratified  to  have  now  re-awakened,  by 
the  narrative  and  the  scene,  emotions  which  1  had 
felt  so  vividly. 

In  the  rail- road  and  steamboat  route  from  the 
Roanoke  to  Charleston,  there  is  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  traveller,  except  the  removal  of  the 
existing  cause  of  detention  of  travellers  and  the 
mail,  at  Wilmington  for  17  hours.  This  remark- 
able delay  in  a  journey  so  rapid  in  all  its  other 
parts,  is  now  made  necessaiy  by  the  want  of 
lights  to  direct  at  night  the  course  of  the  difiicuit 
navigation  of  the  Cape  Fear  river.  If  this  were 
done,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  southern 
train  from  Charleston  to  wait  two  hours  later  than 
at  present,  and  it  would  receive  the  mail  and  pas- 
sengers a  day  earlier  than  now,  and  the  whole 
journey  would  be  expedited  15  hours  to  Charles- 
ton and  all  southward,  without  any  additional 
speed  while  moving.  If  the  Cape  Fear  river  was 
north  of  Washington,  it  would  have  been  lighted 
by  govemmeot,  and  properly  so,  even  if  only  for 
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Erivate  commercial  benefit.  As  it  ie,  it  has  been 
ftog  asked  for  in  vain,  even  though  there  would 
actually  be  a  great  national  benefit  secured  b^  the 
icovemroeot,  in  the  more  speedy  transportation  of 
the  great  southern  mail. 

A  sandy  deatrt.     Predaceout  and  carnivorous 

plants. 

The  country  adjoining  Wilmington  had  to  me 
an  entirely  novel  and  very  remarkable  appear- 
ance. The  original  larse  growth  of  pine  trees 
had  been  cut  down  for  fuel  or  timber,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  an  almost  unmixed  .growth  of 
thinly  set  dwarfish  '* shrub"  oaks  which  rarely 
rose  higher  than  six  feet.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  was  but  half  concealed  by  the  fallen  leaves, 
and  the  scattered  tuAs  of  coarse  ^ass ;  and  pure 
and  perfectly  white  sand  was  visible  in  so  many 
places  on  the  surface,  amidst  the  green  vegeta- 
tion, that  the  general  appearance  was  as  ifa  snow 
had  recently  covered  all  the  ground,  which  had 
melted  in  some  places,  while  it  still  remained  on 
others.  I  never  saw  any  land  so  nearly  approach- 
ing a  sandy  desert.  This  worst  appearance  here 
does  not  extend  far  back  from  the  town. 

But  this  barren  and  unsightly  soil,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  which  is  not  greatly  better,  is  the 
paradise  of  tiotanists.  I  was  informed  that  there 
are  found  more  species  ofplants  growing  natural- 
ly within  ten  miles  of  Wilmington,  than  in  all 
JNassachusetts;  and  one-third  as  many  as  are 
given  in  Elliott's  catalogue  of  all  the  plants  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  I  had  new  cause 
to  lament  my  ignorance  of  botany,,  when  in  a  re- 

Sion  so  interesting  to  the  better  informed.  Still,  I 
id  not  lose  all  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from 
■ome  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  beautifiil 
works  of  nature. 

In  the  grounds  around  Wilmington  is  found  in 
abundance  the  wonderful  predatory  (if  not  actu- 
ally carnivorous)  plant,  called  "Venus'  fly-trap," 
(Dwnaa  muscifnlla,)  of  which  a  description  was 
published  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister. This  plant  is  very  small,  and  was  not  yet 
grown,  and  the  largest  of  the  traps  were  scarcely 
more  than  half  the  size  thev  will  be  hereaHer. 
Still,  though  not  yet  possessed  of  their  full  degree 
of  sensitiveness  which  I  hope  to  see,  (as  I  had 
dug  up  and  sent  home  a  box  of  growing  speci- 
mens,) they  closed  with  a  quickness,  and  operat- 
ed with  a  degree  of  efiect,  far  beyond  my  previous 
conceptions.  The  catching  apparatus  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  leaf.  It  is  in  shape  much  like  a 
very  diminutive  steel  trap,  set  open  lor  catching, 
except  that  the  valves  are  close  in  the  plant,  and 
open  frame  work  in  the  artificial  trap.  The  teeth 
around  the  circumference  (forming  a  circle  when 
Jjnng  open,)  are  long,  and  when  tnev  meet,  inter- 
lock reg[ularly  and  perfectly.  All  the  interior  is 
not  sensitive.  It  is  only  three  small  and  short  fila- 
ments, on  each  side,  which  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
that  serve  as  triggers.  I  saw  every  other  part  of  the 
valves  touched  with  a  blade  of  grass,  and  even 
whh  some  force,  without  its  aflecting  the  plant. 
But  as  soon  as  one  of  these  filaments  was  touch- 
ed by  a  small  bug,  the  valves  instantly  and  quick- 
ly closed  together,  their  surrounding  teeth  inter- 
locked, and  enclosed  completely  the  unlucky  in- 
truder, and  will  remain  so  closed  until  its  strug- 
gles cease  with  its  lUe.    Then,  or  aAer  the  pur- 


pose of  the  death  of  the  insect  has  been  efiectedi 
the  trap  opens,  and  Is  ready  to  make  anotlier  cap- 
ture. I  cannot  believe  that  this  wonderful  and 
admirable  apparatus  has  been  contrived  by  nature, 
and  kept  at  work,  without  some  object.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  death  of  the  insect  furnishes 
some  benefit  to  the  plant,  and  that,  so  far,  it  may 
be  said  to  feed  upon  its  prev.  These  plants  grow 
on  the  borders  of  the  wet  places  among  the  sands. 
Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  found 
only  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington;  but 
thoy  have  been  since  found  in  Fioridaj  and  else- 
where. 

There  is  another  bug-catching  plant  which 
grows  abundantly  hereabout,  which  though  not 
possessing  the  power  of  animal  motion,  and  not 
seizing  its  prey  by  an  act  of  mental  volition  and 
design,  as  almost  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
other,  yet  this  one  is  scarcely  less  curious  in  its 
mechanical  structure,  and  its  adaptation  of  form 
to  its  object.  This  is  the  plant  which  bears  the 
beautiful  yellow  flower  vul^rly  called  '<  side-sad- 
dle "or  "trumpet-flower,"  fsaraceniajfota. J  It 
is  a  large  pendent  flower,  on  an  upright  stem  of  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  very  singular 
and  beautiful  form  of  the  flower  could  not  be  de- 
6cril)ed  by  me  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  attempted.  The  trap  is  the  leaf  of 
the  flower,  and  of  a  later  growth,  for  the  flowers 
now  are  generally  fully  blown,  and  some  even  oa 
the  decline,  and  none  of  the  trap  appendages  are 
more  than  half  grown,  though  the  structure  is 
fully  shown  in  them,  and  also  in  the  old  and  dry, 
but  still  well  preserved  leaves  of  last  year's  growth, 
which  remain,  and  nearly  all  of  which  contaia 
the  scaly  wings  of  small  beetles,  and  other  unde- 
com posed  remains  of  their  insect  prey.  This  leaf 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  slender  trumpet ;  of  very  thick 
tough  texture,  which  is  closed  at  the  ground  and 
gradually  enlarges  to  an  inch  in  diameter  at  about 
fifteen  inches  high.  On  one  side  of  this  mouth  of 
the  trumpet,  a  part  of  the  leaf  extends  and  spreads 
over  the  mouth,  so  as  eflectually  to  keep  out  any 
rain  water;  and  for  greater  precaution,  in  {he 
middle  of  this  umbrella  is  a  deep  groove,  which, 
as  a  gutter,  conveys  the  rain  water  off.  The  low- 
er and  closed  end  of  the  trumpet  is  always  filled 
some  inches  deep  with  a  limpid  and  tasteless  wa- 
ter, secreted  by  the  plant,  which  seems  to  attract 
insects.  They  descend  into  the  trumpet  easily; 
but  can  never  return,  as  the  sides  are  beset  with 
numerous  minute  hairy  filaments,  which  point 
downward,  and  eflectually  prevent  any  progress 
upward  of  the  insects  enticed  to  enter  the  recep- 
tacle. 

This  magnificent  and  curious  plant  is  said  not 
to  be  found  much  farther  north.  There  is  how- 
ever another  of  very  similar  general  structure,  the 
purple  saracenia,  which  grows  as  far  north  as  New 
England.  However,  I  never  saw  it  before,  and 
it  would  have  been  considered  as  admirable  for  its 
beauty,  and  its  curious  mechanical  structure  of  the 
flower,  and  its  water-holding  and  insect-catching 
apparatus  of  the  leaves,  but  for  the  inferiority  in 
ail  these  respects  to  the  more  common  saracenia 
flava. 

As  little  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  botany  as  I 
have,  a  longer  residence  in  this  neighborhood  and 
sufficient  leisure  would  tempt  me  to  begin  the 
study.  It  is  surprising  that  this  region  is  not  more 
visited  by  the  lovers  of  curipus  plants  and  beau- 
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tiful  flowers,  and  that  the  ready  meaDS  now  offered 
by  the  rail-roads  are  not  more  used  to  convey  these 
rare  treasures  northward.  I  sent  on  by  the  train, 
in  boxes,  growing  specimens  of  all  the  above 
plants,  with  their  native  soil,  just  dug  up,  and 
which  must  have  reached  Petersburg  in  perfect 
condition  ;  and  might  so  be  carried  as  far  as  Phi- 
ladelphia, even  should  they  fail  to  be  kept  alive 
afterwards.  In  this  manner,  by  proper  arrange- 
ments, hundreds  of  rare  plants,  which  even  in 
green- houses  cannot  be  produced  in  perfection  at 
the  north,  might  be  sent,  in  all  their  native  splen- 
dor and  vigor,  to  floricultural  ezhibitioofl  a  thou- 
sand miles  distant. 

General  appearance  of  the  lands  of  New  Hanover 

county. 

One  of  my  first  objects  after  reaching  Wilming- 
ton was  to  seek  out,  and  make  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  James  F.  McRee,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  knew  merely  as  the  only  subscriber  to 
the  Farmers'  Register  in  or  near  Wilmington.  1 
drew  the  inference,  in  which  I  have  rarely  been 
mistaken,  that  a  man  who  had  thus  appreciated 
my  labors  for  seven  years,  would  probably  be  one 
both  able  and  ready  to  aid  me  in  ac(]uiring  inform- 
ation. I  was  not  mistaken.  In  addition  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  Dr.  McKee's  general  con- 
versation, and  to  his  kind  and  serviceable  atten- 
tions in  other  respects,  I  was  indebted  to  him  for 
much  of  the  inlbrmation  in  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liarities 0^'  this  region,  and  its  products,  which  I 
was  enabled  to  acquire.  My  first  inquiries  of  him 
were  in  regard  to  ihe  extent  of  the  marl  formation 
of  this  region,  Thaving  previously  seen  it  in  Wil- 
mington,) and  I  heard  from  Dr.  McRee  such  in- 
teresting facts  on  this  subject,  that  1  was  very 
willing  to  accept  his  invitation  to  accompany  him 
to  his  (iirm,  Ashemoore,  near  Rocky  Point,  the 
most  favorable  portion  for  observation.  For  this 
place  we  set  out  on  the  17th. 

In  a  mile  or  two  from  Wilmington,  along  the 
ordinary  carriage  road,  the  excessive  sandiness  of 
the  soil  changes  to  rather  Less  of  that  character, 
and  to  such  as  is  general  through  the  pine  lands  for 
many  tniles.  The  general  growth  is  long  leaf 
pine,«  thinly  set,  with  very  little  undergrowth  of 
trees  or  shrubs.  The  surrnce  of  the  earth  is  set 
with  tufts  of  what  is  here  called  "wire" grass," 
but  which  (as  might  be  inferred  from  its  locality,) 
is  altogether  diHerent  from  what  is  called  by  that 
name  in  Virginia.  This  grass,  as  Dr.  McRee 
informed  me,  (and  to  whom,  by  the  way,  I  am  in- 
debted lor  all  the  botanical  names  here  used.)  is 
the  aristida  stricla.  It  grows  in  small  tussocks. 
Each  spire  is  a  sin^^le  straight  upright  stem,  cyliii- 
drical  and  as  regular  in  shape  as  a  wire.  This  is 
the  most  general  grass  in  the  poor  pine  woods,  and 
open  grounds  of  same  quality.  \Vhen  burnt  off 
in  the  spring,  as  is  most  usually  done,  the  young 
grass  springs  out  more  rapidly,  and  furnishes  good 
grazing  all  over  the  country. 

The  surface  of  the  land,  like  that  of  the  last  50 
or  60  miles  seen  along  the  rail-road,  is  almost  a 
level.  The  slight  depressions  are  all  of  swampy 
character,  and  are  called  **  bays"  or  bay  land,  be- 
cause the  loblolly  bay  tree  (gordonia  lasianihus) 
18  always  found  in  such  places.  But  whether  dry 
or  wet,  all  these  pine  lands,  and  the  shallow 
"bays"  intersecting  them,  are  very  poor,  and, 


without  being  furnished  with  the  calcareous  in- 
gredient which  they  wont,  are,  and  will  continue, 
worthless  for  tillage.  It  is  from  such  pine  woods, 
which  cover  so  large  a  part  of  eastern  Carolina, 
that  the  great  suprnies  of  turpentine  and  tar  are 
obtained,  the  making  of  which  is  almost  the  sole 
business  of  the  residents  of  the  pine  lands. 

Tlie  calcareous  lands  of  Rocky  Point. 

Upon  reaching  what  are  termed  the  Rocky 
Point  lands,  the  marks  of  soil  changed  from  the 
indications  of  the  basest  to  those  of  the  most  va- 
luable calcareous  lands.  Rocky  f'oint  is  a  low 
bluff  of  the  limestone  peculiar  to  this  remarkable 
region,  jutting  out  on  the  north-east  branch  oi'  the 
Cape  Fear  river.  The  stone  or  the  softer  marl 
(or  that  which  may  as  correctly  be  called  chalky  as 
the  harder  is  limestont^)  forms  the  continuous  and 
nearly  horizontal  substratum  of  all  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  comes  so  near  to  the  surface  of  a  body 
of  some  6  or  7000  acres,  as  to  give  to  it  a  peculiar 
and  well  established  character  for  great  fertility, 
and  power  of  long  endurance  of  continued  cultiva- 
tion of  the  severest  kind.  A  small  tide  water 
creek,  which  passes  through  the  Ashemoore  farm, 
marks  the  middle  of  this  body,  and  on  each  side 
of  it  are  the  best  of  these  celebrated  Rocky  Point 
lands.  They  are  there  best,  no  doubt,  because 
the  surface  is  lowest,  and  the  calcareous  substra- 
tum is  nearest  to  the  surface.  It  is  sometimes  so 
near  that  the  plough  turns  up  a  white  slice  upon 
the  top  of  the  Mack  soil ;  and  in  these,  and  many 
other  places,  where  the  cause  is  the  same,  thougn 
not  so  manifest  to  the  eye,  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  is  greatly  impaired.  This  injurious  ef- 
fect, however,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  too 
great  wetness  of  the  soil,  owing  to  its  level  sur- 
face, its  absorbent  and  sometimes  dose  and  adhe- 
sive texture,  and  especially  to  the  solid  calcareous 
sub-stratum,  which  prevents  the  surplus  water  es- 
caping downward  by  filtration.  The  land  too  has 
not  been  cultivated  m  beds  (or  ridge  and  furrow,) 
which,  if  properly  executed,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary ditches,  I  am  sure  would  make  the  lowest 
acre  abundantly  dry.  There  are  no  springs  rising 
to  the  surface  that  cause  wetness,  but  only  the  sur- 
face water  from  rains  to  guard  against ;  which  is 
a  very  simple  and  sure  business.  The  soil,  in 
quality  and  in  level,  and  in  its  calcareous  sub-stra- 
tum, is  more  like  the  famous  low  grounds  of  Glou- 
cester and  Back  River  in  Virginia,  which  have 
been  described  at  length  in  former  volumes  of  this 
journal,  than  any  other  known  lands.  I  never 
saw  soil  that  seemed  of  better  natural  constitution 
and  quality  than  some  of  the  fields  of  Ashemoore, 
or  which  promise  better  rewards  for  their  culti- 
vation. 

The  limestone  is  but  an  accumulation  of  pure 
shelly  matter,  solidified  into  stony  hardness.  The 
marl  is  the  same  in  chemical  composition,  but  about 
as  hard  as  chalk,  and  has  very  much  the  texture 
of  an  impure  chalk,  and  is  sofl  enough  to  be  used  as 
manure  without  pounding,  burning,  or  other  mode 
o^  reducing.  I  analyzpAl,  on  the  place,  three  spe- 
cimens which  were  selected  as  fair  samples ;  and 
Dr.  McRee,  before,  with  the  aid  of  my  portable 
apparatus,  had  examined  several  others.  The 
general  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  both 
kinds  was  fully  95  per  cent.  One  speciroeo  only, 
of  marl  just  dug  and  hastily  dried,  yielded  as  little 
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88  88  per  cent. ;  and  as  this  was  the  only  one  so 
poor,  by  6  per  cent.,  I  suspected  that  it  had  not 
Wn  sufficienlly  freed  from  water,  in  dtying. 
However,  at  any  rate  it  is  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  marl  f  have  ever  known,  and  the  easiest 
lobe  used.  The  stone,  of  course,  would  require 
to  be  burnt ;  and  it  will  yield  excellent  litne,  lor 
cement  or  lor  manure. 

The  lowest  pans  of  this  body  of  land,  not  yet 
cleared,  are  swamp,  called  "  white  oaks  ;"  not 
because  white  oak  is  their  general  growth,  and 
indeed  it  is  very  rare  there — but  because  such  are 
the  only  places  on  which  a  white  onk  tree  can  be 
luund  in  this  part  of  the  country.  These  swamps 
are  covered  with  the  trees  that  are  most  favored 
elsewhere  by  the  richest,  stiff,  alluvial,  and  wet 
bottom  lands.  The  calcareous  bed  lies  near  the 
surface  of  all  these  swamps  or  "white  oak"  lands. 

Dr.  McReehas  taken  great  pains  to  introduce 
grass  husbandry  on  his  land,  and  his  clover  is  won- 
derfully productive.  That  sown  on' the  first  of 
March,  1839,  was  fit  to  mow,  and  was  mown  for 
hay  the  same  year,  in  July,  and  the  hay  sold  and 
delivered  in  market  within  eight  months  of  the 
flowing  of  the  seed.  This  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  soil  for  clover;  and 
it  was  particularly  valued  by  me,  as  the  strongest 
known  proof  of  what  I  have  so  often  maintained, 
that  if  the  soil  be  but  made  calcareous,  the  warmth 
of  climate  of  North  Carolina,  or  even  farther  south, 
is  DO  bar  to  profitable  clover  culture.  Before  my 
practice  proved  otherwise  (after  marling)  it  was 
as  firmly  believed  that  lower  Virginia  was  too  hot 
to  produce  clover  to  profit,  as  it  is  now  generally 
(and  as  erroneously)  believed  of  lands  200  miles 
more  southward. 

But  though  the  calcareous  deposite  beneath  the 
Rocky  Point  lands  is  richer  and  more  easily  acces- 
sible, than  anv  known  elsewhere,  it  is  but  the 
most  remarkable  case  of  a  formation  that  is 
spread  through  a  vast  region  of  the  state,  accessi- 
ble throughout  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  and 
which  would  be  highly  profitable  to  be  used 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained.  I  knew  before  that 
mart  had  been  found  along  the  Neuse  and  some  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Chowan,  and  that  it  had 
been  used  to  some  small  extent  by  a  few  indivi- 
duals ;  and  I  inferred,  that  if  sought  for,  it  might 
be  found  at  some  greater  or  less  depth,  almost 
every  where  between  the  granite  range  and  the 
sea  coast.  But  I  had  never  heard  of  a  single 
actual  discovery  farther  south  than  the  borders  of 
the  Neuse  and  Trent.  In  addition  to  what  I  saw  in 
Wilmington,  (though  the  stratum  of  marl  there  is 
thin,  and  the  limestone  poor,)  and  ar  Ashemoore 
and  the  surrounding  lands,  I  learned  from  Major 
Gwynne,  the  able  engineer  who  directed  the  con- 
struction of  the  Wilmington  railway,  that  marl  was 
fband  in  the  wells  dug  at  the  water  stations  of  that 
road,  through  the  distance  of  60  miles  from  Wil- 
mington. And  this  marl  lies  either  under,  or  near 
enough  for  transportation  to  the  wretched  pine 
lands,  which,  wretched  as  they  now  are,  need  but  to 
be  marled  to  become  valuable  and  productive  under 
tillage.  I  may  now,  as  heretofore,  urge  this  im- 
provement, for  this  region,  in  vain  ;  but  a  time  will 
come  when  the  value  of  this  neglected  means  of 
improvement  will  be  properly  appreciated  in  North 
Carolina,  and  when  the  putting  it  in  use  will  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  productive  wealth  of  this 
region,  which,  of  all"  within  my  knowledge,  is 


most  favored  by  nature,  and  the  favors  so  offered 
are  most  slighted  by  man.  And  though  I  have  not 
3'et  seen  the  continuation  of  this  region  through 
South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  I  entertain  no  doubt 
but  that  my  remarks  would  there  be  applicable. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Rocky  Point  land,  so 
deservedly  noted  hereabout  for  its  fertility,  owes 
its  value  to  its  being  so  thinly  8|)read  over  the  cal- 
careous deposite,  that  the  two  earths  have  neces- 
sarily become  mixed,  by  various  natural  causes. 
When  the  roots  of  trees,  and  even  small  plants, 
can  strike  through  the  upper  poor  soil  and  into  the 
marl  below,  the  parts  of  the  latter  which  are  taken 
up  into  the  plants,  at  their  death  and  decay  are 
finally  led  on  the  surface.  Thus,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  the  surface,  no  matter  how  destitute  of  lime, 
and  how  poor,  must  thus  be  made  calcareous  and 
rich.  But  not  so  if  the  surface  soil  be  but  stx  or 
even  four  feet  above  the  marl,  and  cut  ofiby  a  bar- 
ren intervening  subsoil,  which  the  roots  of  plants 
are  not  able  to  pass  through.  Then  the  soil  will  re- 
main poor ;  and  so  it  would,  even  if  within  a  foot 
of  the  marl  below,  but  for  the  operation  of  plants 
or  animals  in  bringing  up  the  marl  to  the  surface. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  where  the 
land  is  higher,  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  best  kind  ; 
and  at  a  few  miles  from  the  river,  a  still  higher 
elevation  of  surface  t>ecomes  either  the  ordinary 
poor  pine  forest  land  of  New  Hanover  county,  or 
savanna,  of  which  1  shall  speak  presently. 

The  texture  of  the  calcareous  substratum  of  the 
Rocky  Point  lands  is  altogether  different  from  any 
of  the  numerous  marl  beds  I  have  seen  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  chemical  constitution,  and  in  hardness, 
much  of  the  former  may  be  properly  called  by  its 
common  name  of  "  limestone ;"  and  by  the  same 
tests  the  balance  might  t>e  called  chalky  slightly 
adulterated,  and  tinged  with  a  very  little  foreign 
matter.  But  geologists,  I  believe,  do  not  admit 
any  true  chalk  to  be  in  this  country ;  and  the  con- 
cretion of  shells  to  a  stony  hardness,  cannot  make 
the  limestone  so  called  in  mineralogy.  However, 
in  agricultural  sense  and  use,  they  are  truly  what 
these  names  would  imply. 

If  the  people  of  Carolina  who  have  the  means 
of  marling  would  apply  the  lesson  afforded  here, 
it  might  be  considered  that  here  God  had  marled, 
and  thereby  enriched  the  land,  and  had  thus  re- 
vealed to  man  the  mode  of  improvement.  The 
enriching  of  these  lands  was  effected  simply  by 
natural  marling,  with  the  additional  aid  of  freedom 
from  exhaustion,  and  thereby  the  accumulation, 
and  fixing  in  the  soil,  of  as  much  vegetable  mat- 
ter as  the  calcareous  ingredient  could  combine 
with. 

The  limestone  is  not  disposed  with  any  regular- 
ity as  to  the  sofler  marl.  Isolated  masses  of  the 
former,  of  various  sizes,  are  seen  scattered  over 
the  best  fields ;  and  sometimes  the  stone,  and 
sometimes  the  chalk  is  nearest  to  the  surface,  or 
the  one  over  the  other.  The  ditches  generally 
reach  the  calcareous  substratum.  When  in  the 
chalk  or  marl,  the  excavation  is  easy  enough. 
But  when  the  stone  is  opposed,  blasting  by  gun- 
powder is  necessary  to  open  the  ditch.  I  saw  in 
iwo  ditches  where  this  last  had  been  done,  for 
stretches  of  200  to  300  yards  each.  Still,  Dr. 
McRee  told  me  that  this  ditching  by  blastint?  was 
not  very  difficnlt,  and,  as  he  tbouffht,  was  not  more 
expensive  of  labor,  than  to  ditch  through  newly 
cleared  forest  land.    There  are  some  other  unex- 
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pected  peculiarities  of  a  limestone  region  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  even  at  some  miles  from  the 
calcareous  soils.  These  are  subterraneous  caverns 
and  subterraneous  streams.  The  former  are  like 
the  limestone  caves  of  the  mountain  region,  ex- 
cept for  their  very  narrow  dimensions,  which 
forbid  any  passage  or  examination.  A  small  dog 
has  been  known  to  make  his  way  through  a  sub- 
terranean passage  for  several  hundred  yards.  I 
saw,  at  Ashemoore,  one  of  the  "  natural  wells" 
which  show  subterraneous  streams.  This  was  in 
a  field  not  of  calcareous  soil,  and  was  about  the 
size  across  of  an  ordinary  artificial  well.  The  wa- 
ter stood  at  about  two  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  supplied  bv  a  perpetual  stream  pass- 
ing through  below.  The  water,  however,  is  now 
higher  than  usual,  owing  to  additional  supply  from 
rain. 

1  heard  that  a  little  marl  had  been  used  in  some 
of  the  gardens  of  Wilmington ;  but  not  the  least 
use  of  it  has  as  yet  been  made  on  fields,  by  any  south 
of  the  Neuseand  Trent,  of  whom  I  have  heard. 

The  Savannas. 

» 

There  are,  in  many  places  in  New  Hanover 
county,  and  other  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
North  Carolina,  interspersed  among,  and  surround- 
ed by  forests,  tracts  of  open  grass  land,  called  sa- 
vannas, as  clear  of  trees  as  if  made  and  kept  so 
for  cultivation.  These  meadows,  however,  are 
altogether  formed  without  the  designed  aid  of 
man ;  and  if  cultivation  has  ever  been  attempted 
on  them,  it  was  found  profitless,  from  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  and  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, after  the  first  trial.  The  railway  passes 
immediately  through  one  of  these  savannas,  about 
27  miles  from  Wilmington,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain more  than  4000  acres  in  one  body.  My  pas- 
sage through  this  piece  was  so  rapid,  that  nothing 
could  be  distinguished  as  to  its  particular  growth 
of  grass,  or  the  nature  of  its  soil.  It  only  present- 
ed to  the  eye  one  unbroken  and  unvaried  expanse 
of  level  surface,  as  much  elevated,  apparently, 
compared  to  the  road- way,  as  the  forest  lands,  and 
covered  with  young  grass,  the  deep  verdure  of 
which  was  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  old 
crass  having  been  burned  off  early  in  the  spring. 
To  examine  this  kind  of  land  more  closely,  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  my  visit  to  Ashemoore, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  McRee.  Part  of  his 
estate  is  one  of  these  savannas,  which  is  partly 
seen  from  the  rail-road  just  north  of  the  Rocky 
Point  depot,  and  15  miles  from  Wilmington.  This 
savanna  is  of  small  extent,  being  only  200  to  300 
acres,  but  in  every  other  respect  is  similar  to  all 
the  others,  and  would  serve,  as  I  was  told,  as  well 
for  observation  as  any  number  of  them. 

I  found  that  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  savan- 
na had  been  burnt  over  this  spring,  which  gave 
a  belter  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  usual  growth 
from  the  still  abundant  remains  of  the  dry  grass  of 
the  last  summer.  This  was  of  many  different 
kinds,  all  of  which  seemed  new  to  me,  or  if  not 
new,  so  altered  by  difference  of  soil  as  not  to  be 
recognized.  However,  my  examination  in  this 
respect  was  necessarily  very  slight,  owing  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  scientific  arrangement  and  de- 
scriptions of  plants.  The  principal  growth  seen 
consisted  of  the  aristida  atrictaf  (before  mention- 
ed as  being  general  through  the  pine-covered 


land,)  and  a  dwarfish  kind  of  broom  sedge,  which 
is  smaller  than,  and  different  from,  those  so  well 
known  in  lower  Virginia,  but  which  was  not  the 
less  manifestly  one  of  the  members  of  that  family 
of  grasses,  (andropogon^)  all  of  which,  I  infer 
firom  my  experience  of  the  habits  of  some  of 
them,  must  indicate  by  their  growth  an  acid  soil. 
The  old  growth,  notwithstanding  all  the  eating 
and  trampling  by  cBttle,  seemed  but  little  dimin- 
ished, and  had  stood  about  two  feet  high. 

I  dug  into  the  soil  of  this  savanna,  and  at  the 
place  examined,  a  spot  rather  higher  and  there- 
fore then  drier  than  the  genersd  suriace,  found 
the  depth  to  be  about  a  foot.  This,  however,  waci 
more  than  usual.  Along  the  side  of  the  ditch 
made  to  form  the  rail-roaa,  where  it  passes  by  the 
out-skirt  of  this,  savanna,  the  soil  was  about  6  lo 
9  inches  deep,  and  less  generally  than  6  inches 
through  the  adjacent  pine  land.  The  soil  of  the 
savanna  land  is  as  black  as  earth  can  be,  is  mode- 
rately stiff,  showing  the  presence  of  enough  clay 
to  form  a  productive  soil  for  grasses  and  wheat, 
and  would  be  supposed,  if  judged  merely  by  the 
eye,  to  be  as  rich,  and  valuable  for  tillage,  as  ia 
fact  it  is  poor  and  worthless,  as  now  constituted. 
The  subsoil  is  a  pale  yellowish  sand,  with  barely 
enough  clay  intermixed  to  be  adhesive,  and  not  to 
prevent  water  passing  through  and  saturating  it 
Still  lower,  as  I  was  told,  lies  a  bed  of  clay,  which, 
no  doubt,  forbids  the  descent  of  the  rain  water, 
and  causes  the.  general  wetness  of  these  lands, 
though  they  lie  high,  and  are  free  both  from 
springs,  and  from  floods  from  any  higher  lands. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  creat  difference 
between  the  savanna  land  and  the  great  body 
which  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  except  in  the 
difference  of  covering  plants.  Indeed,  in  many 
parts  of  the  pine  lands,  where  the  trees  stand  but 
thinly,  the  savanna  grasses  cover  the  ground,  and 
where  burnt  off,  present  the  appearance  of  a  true 
savanna,-  with  the  addition  of  a  sprinkling  of  trees. 
The  same  general  causes  operate  with  more  or 
less  force  on  all  this  immense  region  of  pine  forest 
land ;  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  force,  cer- 
tain places  either  become  open  and  perfect  savan- 
nas, or  remain  as  forest  land. 

1  was  the  more  interested  in  examining  the  sa- 
vanna land  because  of  my  former  investigations  of 
the  causes  of  the  formation  of  the  western  prairies. 
I  was  not  before  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
lands  of  that  character  in  all  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  Carolina  savannas 
are  certainly  true  prairies,  though  differing  so 
much  both  in  nature  of  soil  and  in  degree  of  fertility 
from  those  of  the  west ;  and  the  first  formation 
and  continuance  of  these  savannas  may  be  satis- 
factorily traced  from  the  operating  causes  which 
were  set  forth  in  the  essay  on  the  formation  of 
prairies,  commenced  at  page  321,  vol.  iii.,  of  Farm- 
ers' Register. 

The  whole  of  the  great  region  of  pine  forest  in 
lower  North  Carolina,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
intervention  of  rivers  and  of  swamps,  is  high  land, 
of  as  level  a  surface  as  can  be  conceived.  With- 
out any  springs  rising  to  the  surface,  which  would 
be  the  sources  of  marshes,  and  with  a  climate  in 
which  dryness  and  warmth  predominate  greatly 
over  moisture  and  cold,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
such  lands,  and  sandy  as  they  are  withal,  would 
be  very  dry.  But  though  no  springs  rise  to  bring 
water  from  subterranean  sources  to  the  surface 
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coil,  and  though  the  vast  extent  of  surface  aloDe 
ia  eecurity  agninst  any  considerable  effect,  even  on 
the  western  borders,  of  inundation  from  hi^rher 
lands,  etill  there  are  sufficient  causes  why  these 
lands  should  he  very  wet  through  the  (greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  almost  perfect  level  of  the  sur- 
face prevents  any  contiiderable  quantity  of  the 
fallen  rain-water  from  flowing  away  to  the  rivers 
and  swamps;  the  sandinees  of  the  soil,  and  still 
more  of  the  subsoil,  serves  readily  to  drink  in  the 
rain  water;  and  the  close  nature  of  the  clay  be- 
low forbids  the  excess  of  the  water  thus  taken  in 
to  smk  lower,  and  therefore  it  must  fill  the  entire 
soil  and  subsoil,  for  several  leet  in  depth,  until 
drawn  up  and  carried  off  slowly  by  evaporation, 
durinj?  the  driest  part  of  summer  and  autumn; 
and  which  evaporation  is  much  retarded  by  the 
general  shade  of  pine  forest  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  great  region. 

These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  show  why 
wetness  of  the  earth  should  generally  prevail, 
even  in  the  drier  times  of  much  the  greater  part 
the  year ;  and  why  every  heavy  rain  should  so  fill 
and  overflow  the  surface  of  the  land,  whether  lb- 
rest  or  savanna,  and  serve  to  make  any  dry  walking 
impossible  soon  afterwards,  in  any  direction.  Dur- 
ing two  or  three  months  of  the  driest  season,  it  is 
true  that  all  these  lands,  savanna  as  well  as  forest, 
become  perfectly  dry.  But  that  does  not  prevent 
the  i^owlh  and  general  circumstances  of  the  land 
being  governed  and  directed  by  its  opposite  condi- 
tion of  wetness,  which  continues  for  three-fburihs 
of  the  year. 

This  general  state  of  moisture  of  the  land  is 
particularly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grass;  and 
though  all  the  grasses  both  of  calcareous  and  rich 
soils  are  necessarily  excluded  by  the  chemical  con- 
stitution and  poverty  of  this  soil,  there  are  enough 
of  other  grasses  which  are  best  nourished  by  the 
acid  quality  of  soil  which  must  exist  here,  and 
which  is  poisonous  to  all  the  most  valuable  plants 
of  cultivation.  The  poverty  and  acidity  of  the  soil 
also  forbid  the  growth  of  the  kinds  of  trees  which 
flourish  best  on  rich  and  well-constituted  wet  lands, 
as  the  poplar,  ash,  black-gum,  maple,  &c.  Pines, 
then,  the  roost  appropriate  and  favored  growth  of 
dry,  acid,  and  sandy  soils,  form  necessarily  the  al- 
most sole  growth  of  this  fzreat  region,  though  the 
general  state  of  moisture  is  unfavorable  to  their 
greatest  vigor.  Thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  there 
roust  be  a  general  disposition  of  the  growth  of 
trees  to  give  way  to  the  growth  of  grass,  when- 
ever there  are  additional  and  strongly  operating 
auxiliary  causes  of  support  given  to  the  latter. 
These  causes  are  presented  in  the  several  follow- 
ing cases :  Ist,  whenever  the  soil  is  roore  stiff,  or 
the  lowent  clay  sub-stratum  rises  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face, and  either,  or  both,  serving  to  retain  more  of 
the  rain  water  at  and  near  the  surface ;  or,  2d, 
when  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  is  deeper 
and  roore  abundant,  and  being  not  fully  decom- 
posed, is  of  a  peaty  nature,  (a  consequence  of  the 
preceding:  named  condition,  and  which  is  always 
the  case  in  the  savannas,)  and  which  therefore  is 
still  more  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  trees ; 
and  3d,  the  burning  over  of  all  the  forest  land  in 
the  spring,  which  is  almost  universally  done,  and 
which  roust  damage  a  weakly  growth  of  trees 
roore  and  more  by  every  repetition,  and  thereby 
allow  a  greater  growth  of  grass,  and  of  course 
more  of  the  fuel  furnished  by  the  gniM  for  stic* 
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ceeding  burnings.  It  is  where  all  these  circum- 
stances are  cnrobined,  that,  by  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees  by  fire,  the  savannas  have  been 
formed,  and  will  be  maintained  as  long  as  the 
same  causes  continue  to  operate. 

The  savanna  f  examined  most  closely  was  with- 
in three  miles  of  already  discovered  marl,  of  tho 
rich  quality  above  stated  ;  and  it  would  be  a  cheap 
improvement  to  bring  and  apply  it  to  the  savanna; 
and  I  am  confident  that  marling,  and  draining, 
(which  also  could  be  easily  eflected,)  would  roako 
this  savanna  excellent  land  for  wheat  and  clover, 
as  well  as  for  corn  or  oats.  But  the  iroproveroent 
might  probably  be  made  still  more  cheaply,  as  the 
bed  of  marl  doubtless  lies  under  it,  and  roost  of  the 
other  savannas,  and  might  be  obtained  either  im- 
roediately  from  below,  or  elsewhere,  roore  cheaplr 
than  by  carriage  for  even  three  roiles.  The  rail- 
way oflera  sufficiently  cheap  transportation  fbr 
lime,  or  the  richest  marl,  to  considerable  dis- 
tances. 

The  drainage  of  savanna,  might  be  effected  by 
the  plough,  and  by  the  same  operation  that  would 
best  prepare  it  for  cultivation.  If  attempted,  I 
would  advise  the  ploughing  of  the  land  during 
suroroer,  when  dry  enough,  by  a  fhree  or  four- 
horse  plough,  into  very  wide  beds,  (say  of  26  feet, 
if  fbr  5  corn  rows,  or  19  feet  if  fbr  3  rows  each,) 
with  deep  and  clean  water- furrows  between  tha 
beds.  As  soon  as  the  surface  had  becoroe  some- 
what closed,  another  ploughing  in  the  same  order 
and  manner,  would  raise  the  bed  still  higher,  and 
nearly  double  the  depth  of  the  water-furrow.  It 
would  only  then  need  that  all  the  water-furrows 
should  discharge  into  one  or  more  cross-d itches, 
cut  in  the  lowest  ground,  and  having  sufficient 
depth  and  good  outlets,  and  the  draining  would 
be  complete.  The  ditches  designed  to  receive  the 
water  discharged  from  the  water-furrows,  and  also 
any  cross  ditches  required  at  depressions,  roight 
likewise  be  made  principally  by  the  plough,  if 
done  before  the  bedding.  Full  directions  for  both 
these  operations  have  t^en  published  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Register ;  that  for  ditching  by  the  plough,  ia 
an  article  on  draining,  in  numbers  7  and  12  of  vol. 
i.,  and  (or  the  wide  lidding  in  tho  observations  oa 
the  Gloucester  lands  and  culture,  in  vol.  vi.  I 
have  never  seen  lands  to  which  both  these  mode« 
of  drainage  could  be  better  applied ;  and  if  fol- 
lowed by  marling  or  Uroing,  (and  without  that,  all 
iroproveroent  of  this  acid  land  would  be  profitless,) 
I  know  no  lands  which  proroise  better  recompense 
for  the  expense  of  the  iroproveroent. 

But  even  as  they  are,  the  savannas  are  exceh 
lent  grazing  grounds  while  the  grass  is  young  and 
tender.  The  burning  was  early  on  the  large  sa- 
vanna, (as  is  usual,)  and  it  already  is  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  green,  regular  and  unbroken  to  the 
eye  of  the.  traveller  as  a  grazed  lawn.  As  yet 
but  few  kinds  of  the  numerous  wild  flowers  of  the 
savannas  have  opened ;  but  in  June  they  are  seen 
throughout,  and  of  various  kinds,  and  successions 
of  kinds  continue  to  adorn  every  part  of  the  ground 
until  frost. 

State  of  agricuUtare,  and  products  of  the  country 4 

Except  rice,  made  on  the  embanked  marshes  of 
the  Cape  Fear  river,  there  is  but  little  if  any  sur- 
plus grain  made  in  the  counties  around  Wilming- 
tOQ.    The  com  required  fbr  the  support  of  that 
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town  is  parfly  brought  from  abroad,  and  none  is 
exported.  There  is  no  where  any  wheat  sown, 
except  lately  by  Dr.  McRee  and  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors on  Rocky  Point,  and  the  oats  are  all  con- 
sumed on  the  farms  where  raised.  There  is  but 
little  cotton  made ;  and  scarcely  any  thing  for  mar- 
ket made  from  the  fine  grazing  afibrded  by  the 
savannas  and  forest  lands.  As  evidence  of  the 
abundance  of  pasturage,  I  understood  that  very 
few  persons  give  any  food  to  their  cattle  during 
winter,  as  they  can  obtain  grazing  throughout  in 
the  woods  and  swamps.  But  the  mortality,  in 
spring,  fromth  is  starvation  system,  is  very  great. 

There  is  not  much  land  cleared  or  cultivate  ex- 
cept on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  of  that  I  saw 
but  little.  In  the  pine  lands  there  are  but  a  lew 
small  patches  cleared,  and  those  very  poor  in  pro- 
duct; the  almost  sole  business  of  the  residents 
being  to  make  turpentine  and  tar.  Even  where 
better  lands  and  better  farming  are  (bund,  the 
same  crop,  corn,  is  generally  cultivated  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other,  either  every  year, 
or  every  second  year,  as  long  as  the  land  can  bear 
it.  The  nearest  usual  approach  to  a  rotation  of 
crops  is,  1st  year,  corn,  and  2d,  oats  on  the  best 
part,  and  no  crop  on  the  worst ;  and  all  grazed 
after  the  oat  harvest,  until  near  planting  time  next 
spriniT,  usually,  though  sometimes  the  grazing  is 
avoided.  Of  course  no  turf  Ibrms  on  land  so  treat- 
ed ;  and  it  is  not  ploughed  flush,  before  planting 
corn,  but  only  *^  listed,"  and  checked  across,  and 
the  '^  balks,"  broken  up  after  the  corn  is  well  up. 
Yet  there  is  good  demand  for  all  grain  and  grass 
products,  and  extraordinary  prices  paid  for  articles 
of  small  culture,  because  of^  their  scarcity.  For 
example,  the  first  person  who  made  a  business  of 
sending  turnips  to  Wilmington  market,  sold  them 
readily  throughout  the  whole  season  for  $1  the 
bushel ;  and  though  another  producer  has  come 
in  since  to  share  the  furnishing  of  the  market, 
the  price  still  has  kept  to  50  cents  the  bushel. 
Both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  grow  well ;  the 
latter  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  and  they  are 
made  by  every  cultivator.  But  they  are  found 
difiicuit  to  keep  later  than  mid-winter,  and  there- 
fore are  not  raised  very  largely  for  stock  food. 

Field  peas  are  planted  through  every  corn-field, 
by  planting  10  or  15  peas  on  one  side,  and  some- 
times on  both  sides  of  every  stalk  or  place  of  corn. 
This  is  done  before  tne  last  ploughing  of  the  corn, 
and  that  is  the  only  benefit  of  tillage  which  peas 
receive.  As  many  peas  are  gathered  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  U6^,  and  on  the  balance,  as  they  stand, 
the  hogs  designed  for  slaughter  are  turned  in,  (the 
corn  having  first  been  gathered,)  and  are  allowed 
to  feed  at  will.  Peas  alone,  when  so  abundantly 
consumed,  are  supposed  to  cause  disease  to  hogs, 
(a  weakness  in  the  loins,)  which  is  prevented  by 
having  a  patch  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the  same 
field,  for  change  of  food.  The  red  and  cow  peas 
are  the  kinds  most  generally  planted.  It  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  making  of  this  sfcond- 
ary  crop  of  peas  does  not  materially  lessen  the 
product  of  corn  from  the  same  ground ;  but  no 
fair  experiment  has  been  made  to  test  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  I  therefore  greatly  distrust  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion. 

The  sweet  potato  is  most  favored  by  a  southern 
climate  and  a  sandy  soil,  and  therefore  I  should  in- 
fer must  surpass  in  value,  for  stock  food,  and  for 
greatest  product  ofniitrimeDt  from  a  certain  space, 


all  the  roots  of  northern  climes,  such  as  Irish  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  beets,  carrots,  &c.  But  thougb 
the  culture  of  this  most  valuable  southern  root  is 
universal  on  every  farm  and  clearing,  as  is  its  con- 
sumption on  every  table,  still  it  is  held  as  a  pro- 
duct of  secondary  and  minor  importance,  and 
there  is  nothing  clearly  established  (that  1  have 
heard)  as  to  its  amount  of  product,  or  the  preser- 
vation of  the  crop.  The  risk  of  rotting  in  the  cel- 
lars or  other  receptacles,  and  the  great  cost  of 
planting  roots,  are  great  obstacles  to  extensive 
culture.  Some  persons,  however,  and  by  various 
modes,  succeed  in  keeping  potatoes  sound,  until 
late  in  winter.  But  it  seems  owing  to  peculiar, 
and  not  well  ascertained  causes,  or  otherwise  it 
could  be  done  always.  Small  quantities  in  cellars 
made  and  kept  both  dry  and  warm^  and  also  well 
ventilated,  are  kept  much  later. 

Pine  forests. 

From  the  few  fine  specimens  I  had  seen  of  the 
long  leaf  pine,  on  the  southern  border  of  lower 
Virginia,  I  had  expected  to  see  magnificent  trees 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  pine  forests  of 
North  Carolina.  But  such  is  far  from  the  fact. 
Some  fewindeed  present  the  noble  elevation  of 
straight  trunk,  and  great  size,  which  I  had  looked 
for;  but  most  generally,  the  trees  are  much  small- 
er, and  far  from  being  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  long  leaf  pine  is  the  original  and  almost  sole 
growth  of  the  drier  lands  of  New  Hanover,  and 
even  much  farther  north,  as  seen  along  the  rail- 
way. The  short  leaf  pine,  as  called  here,  and 
which  is  the  "  old-field  "  pine  of  Virginia,  is  here, 
as  with  us,  the  universal  second  growth  of  the 
drier  lands  wherever  the  first  growth  has  been 
cleared  off.  As  to  the  short  leaf  or  common 
^<  woods- pine '^  of  Virginia,  I  have  seen  none, 
though  I  hear  that  some  few  may  be  found. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  much  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  there  is  scarcely  any  reproduction  of  the 
long  leaf  pine  throughout  the  vast  region  of  which 
it  now  forms  the  almost  exclusive  cover;  and  that 
when  the  trees  now  living  shall  have  died,  there 
will  be  almost  a  total  extinction  of  this  beautiful 
and  valuable  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  very  slow 
growth  ;  and  probably  most  of  those  now  living 
are  older  than  the  general  settlement  of  the  re- 
gion, or  the  existence  of  the  circumstances  which 
now  oppof^e  reproduction.  The  large  cones  or 
^*  burs  "  of  this  tree  contain  numerous  seeds,  which 
drop  out  as  the  cone  opens,  and  which  are  eagerly 
sought  and  eaten  by  hogs.  This  *'pine  mast'' 
forms  the  great  resource  for  feeding  the  hogs 
while  ranging  at  large,  as  is  the  usage.  In  this 
way,  very  few  seeds  escape  to  sprout.  And  of 
the  few  that  do  sprout,  scarcely  any  of  the  young 
trees  survive  the  aAer  attacks  of  the  hogs,  which 
root  up  the  young  trees,  to  eat  the  roots,  even 
when  the  trees  are  several  years  old.  Hogs 
ranging  in  the  woods  are  quite  fond  of  the  tender 
roots,  and  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  older  trees,  and 
live  on  this  food  principally  in  the  winter  aud 
spring,  after  the  pine  seeds  are  consumed. 

From  these  causes  I  presume  it  is  that  very 
few  young  long  leaf  pines  are  to  be  seen.  I  no- 
ticed them  no  where  except  a  few  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wilmington,  in  riding  from  that  place 
to  Rocky  Point.  And  the  appearance  of  the 
young  Jong  leaf  pioe  is  too  remarkable  not  to  have 
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been  obnerved  if  seen.  It  is  indeed  as  remarkable 
for  its  singular  and  t)eautiful  ibrm  when  veiy 
young  as  lor  its  noble  size  and  form  when  old. 
'One  of  three  seasons'  growth  (for  example) 
was  only  a  little  more  than  two  feet  high, 
and  retained  at  once  all  the  leaves  of  the  three 
seasons,  thojgh  in  very  disiinct  states.  The  leaves 
of  the  first  year,  dead  and  dry,  but  still  firmly  set 
and  strong,  covered  the  plant  thickly  for  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground ;  then  the  green  and  vigor- 
•ous  leaves  of  the  last  year's  growth,  for  about 
the  same  extent;  and  lastly,  the  new  upright  and 
compact  shoots  of  this  spring,  one  or  two  and 
sometimes  three,  from  which  the  leaves,  though 
formed,  had  not  yet  unfolded,  and  which  shoots 
are  each  about  the  size  of,  and  not  very  unlike  in 
general  appearance,  a  large  shoot  of  asparagus, 
as  it  first  rises  out  of  the  ground.  The  older  leaves 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  as  thickly  set  on  the 
eingle  and  upright  trunk  as  can  be  imagined  ;  and 
the  whole  plant,  of  this  or  of  less  size,  is  much  like 
an  artificial  military  plume  of  enormous  dimensions. 

The  turpentine  and  tar  business. 


The  making  of  turpentine  and  tar  is  the  almost 
sole  business  of  the  thinly  settled  population  of 
the  pine  lands.  They  are  generally  poor  and  in- 
dolent ;  yet  this  business  affords  good  profits  even 
at  the  present  low  prices,  and  enormous  profits 
were  made  when  naval  stores  were  more  than 
double  their  present  prices.  Turpentine  now  sells 
at  9 1.80  the  barrel  at  Wilmington,  and  it  has  sold 
for  upwards  of  $4.  Mr.  Lazarus  told  me  that  he 
had  paid  to  a  poor  white  man,  who  worked  singly 
and  unassisted  in  making  turpentine,  $1000  for 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  of  one  year.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  good  hand  can  attend  to  9000  trees, 
and  can  secure  200  barrels  of  turpentine  in  a  year. 

In  commencing  the  operation  on  trees  before 
untouched,  a  receptacle  (or  **  box")  is  cut  by  the 
axe  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  about  six  inches 
above  the  ground,  which  is  large  enoijgh  to  hold 
a  quart  of  the  fluid  turpentine  which  exudes  from 
the  cut  sap-wood,  and  which  flows  into  this  hol- 
low from  the  upper  part  and  sides.    The  flowing 
of  the  sap  begins  of  course  in  the  spring.    At  the 
end  of  a  few  days,  .(according  to  the  time  and 
etate  of  the  season,)  the  laborer  visits  all  his  trees, 
dips  out  the  collected  turpentine  and  puts  it  in  bar- 
rels.   He  then  cuts  from  each  side  of  the  tree  a 
shallow  groove,  inclining  downward  to  the  box, 
through  the  bark  and  a  little  into  the  wood.    Into 
these  new  cuts  the  turpentine  exudes,  and  flows 
down  them  into  the  box.    The  tool  by  which  this 
operation  is  performed  is  called  a  ** shave."    It  is 
a  circular  piece  of  iron  like  the  eye  of  a  weeding 
hoe,  with  the  lower  edge  sharp,  and  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  shaA  or  handle,  so  an  to  cut  its  groove 
like  a  gouge,  but  by  being  pulled  to,  instead  of  be- 
ing pushed  from,  the  operator.    Every  time  the 
box  is  emptied  of  its  turpentine,  the  "shaving"  is 
extended  upward,  and  thus  gradually  making  the 
tree  bare  of  bark  and  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
sap-wood  as  high  as  can  be  conveniently  reached, 
or  15  feet  and  upwards.    This  shaving  rises  about 
two  feet  in  a  year,  and  thus  it  takes  about  seven 
years  to  finish  one  side  of  a  tree.    The  side  edges 
of  the  bared  surface  are  carelully  kept  perpendi- 
cular and  straight,  and  not  quite  to  embrace  the 
half  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.    Next,  the  opposite 


side  is  "boxed,"  and  fixated  in  the  same  way,  taking 
care  to  leave  a  strip  of  an  inch  or  two  of  bark  oh 
each  side  between  the  old  and  the  newer  work. 
Without  other  cause  of  decay  or  destruction,  the 
trees  will  live  and  yield  well  until  the  sides  can  be 
shaved  no  higher.  But  the  spreading  of  acci- 
dental fires  seldom  fails  to  kill  the  tree  earlier.  For 
the  entire  face  of  the  cutting  being  encrusted  with 
turpentine,  and  the  wood  below  being  converted 
to  solid  lightwood,  no  trees  can  be  more  inflam- 
mable ;  and  the  fire  burns  so  deeply  in,  as  to  kill 
the  strips  of  living  bark  by  heat,  or  to  weaken  the 
trunk  so  much  that  it  yields  to,  and  is  prostrated 
by,  the  next  storm.  The  trees,  or  parts  that  es- 
cape being  burnt,  are  finally  cut  up  into  billets, 
and  the  tar  extracted  from  them,  by  burning  them 
slowly  in  a  close  kiln,  made  by  covering  the  light- 
wood  with  earth  in  the  mode  well  known  in  every 
pine  country. 

It  is  only  the  turpentine  that  retains  its  fluidity, 
and  is  collected  in  the  box,  that  is  considered  first- 
rate.  The  part  that  sticks  to  and  hardens  above 
has  lost  its  most  valuable  part,  Tthe  oil  or  spirits  of 
turpentine,)  by  evaporation,  and  when  scraped  ofl*, 
which  is  the  last  part  of  the  process,  is  sold  at 
half  the  price  of  the  fluid  turpentine.  Of  course 
the  expense  of  land-carriage  is  a  sufficient  bar  to 
the  production  of  so  heavy  and  low-priced  pro- 
ducts, where  the  distance  is  considerable. 

The  turpentine  getters  are  careful  every  spring 
to  rake  away  the  leaves  from  the  foot  of  every 
tree,  and  to  burn  the  collected  trash  when  it  can 
be  done  slowly  and  safely.  But  they  cannot  al- 
ways command  the  progress  of  the  fires;  and 
from  that,  or  other  less  carefully  made  fires,  great 
havock  is  often  made  among  the  boxed  trees. 

Where  vicinity  to  market,  or  cheapness  of  car- 
riage, permits  this  business  to  be  in  full  opera- 
tion, it  cannot  last  long,  as  the  long  leaf  pines 
will  be  destroyed  and  will  not  t>e  renewed.  The 
other  kinds  of  pines  are  not  worth  working  for 
this  purpose. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  I  joined  the  rail- 
way train  at  Rocky  Point  depot,  and  before  2  P* 
M.  reached  Goldsborough,  (distance  65  miles,) 
near  Wdynesborugh,  in  Wayne  county,  and  the 
necessary  place  of  departure  for  Newbern.  Her<% 
I  had  to  wait  until  1  A.  M.,  the  next  day,  when, 
by  a  stage  coach  drawn  by  two  horses,  but  loaded 
for  four,  I  reached  Newbern  after  dark.  Distance 
70  miles. 

This  day's  journey  was  along  the  genera! 
course  of  the  Neuse. river,  though  no  where  in 
sight  of  it,  except  at  Kinston,  in  Lenoir  county. 
By  another  mode  of  travelling,  this  might  have 
been  fou nil  a  very  interesting  route ;  for  the  cal- 
careous formations,  to  examine  which  had  been 
the  first  object  of  my  intended  visit  to  Newbern, 
are  scattered  all  along  this  river.  But  I  could 
hire  no  mode  of  conveyance,  other  than  that  of 
the  public  stage  coach;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  I  could  not  have  profiled  by  the  change, 
having  no  well  informed  companion  to  guide  and 
instruct  me  as  to  localities.  I  could  therefore  do 
no  better  than  go  on  to  Newbern,  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  for  my  subsequent  procedure. 

Judge  Gaston's  reclaimed  Pocoson, 

On  the  morning  of  April  22d,  the  day  afler  my 
arrival  at  Newbern,  I  accompanied  Judge  Gastpii 
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to  hit  farm,  about  teo  miles  distant,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  large  pocoson  of  which  he  has  re- 
claimed and  has  under  cuiiivation  between  200 
and  300  acres.  I  had  not  before  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  or  being  correctly  informed  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  class  of  wet  lands,  and  I  was 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  request  and  invitation 
which  afforded  such  an  opportunity,  with  the  ad- 
ditional gratification  and  advanta^re  of  the  guidance 
and  conversation  of  a  companion  so  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  appearance  of  the  still  unreclaimed  part  of 
the  pocoson  is  very  similar  to  that  of  most  of  the 
great  swamps  in  the  drier  time  of  the  year.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  uncleared  parts  adjacent  to  this 
improvement  are  as  wet  as  the  whole  was  at  first, 
as  the  ditches  have  had  a  partial  and  considerable 
effect  in  drying  the  forest  part.  The  effect  of  this 
panial  drying  is  seen  in  the  dying  of  the  large 
Jaurels  and  other  trees  which  require  very  wet  soil 
for  their  most  perfect  condition. 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  so  level,  that  it  is 
drained  to  outlets  in  two  very  different  directions. 
The  water  carried  off  by  both  these  main  ditches 
is  but  little,  to  be  collected  from  so  large  a  body 
of  land  which  had  been  absorbing  rain  water  all 
the  winter.  The  discharge  was  not  greater  than 
I  should  have  expected  to  find  from  the  existing 
circumstances,  even  if  there  were  not  a  real  spring 
in  the  whole  ground. 

The  surface  of  the  pocoson  is  higher  than  most 
of  the  surrounding  firm  pine  lands.    The  opinion 
of  Judge  Gaston  is,  that  the  pocoson  was  origin- 
ally the  ordinary  level  pine  land  of  the  country ; 
that  the  passage  of  the  small  streams  of  water 
from  its  flat  surface  was  afterwards  impeded  by 
fallen  trees  or  other  obstructions :  consequently  a 
new  character  gradually  was  assumed,  different 
from  its  former  state  of  dry  land,  and  approaching 
first  to  that  of  swamp,  and  next  to  that  of  peat,  in 
80  much  as  the  progress  of  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  products  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of 
their  production,  and  therefore  that  the  accumula- 
tion was  yearly  increased  and  the  surface  of  the 
land  kept  growing  higher  by  the  increase  of  the 
undecomposed  vegetable  deposite  from  the  trees, 
and  other  plants  growing  thereon.    In  this  statej 
the  waters  of  rains,  as  well  as  those  of  impeded 
•mail  streams,  would  be  necessarily  sucked  up  and 
retained  by  the  great  mass,  as  by  a  sponge,  and 
the  surplus  served  to  overflow  the  surface  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year.    The  proofs  to 
flustain  this  opinion  were  presented  to  him  in  the 
two  facts,  1st,  that  the  surfuce  of  this  vegetable 
■oil  is  actually  higher  than  the  surrounding  firm 
land ;  and,  2dly,  that  light-wood  logs  and  knots, 
the  evident  remains  of  a  former  growth  of  large 
long -leaf  pine  trees,  were  dug  up  often  in  the 
ditches,  though  not  a  tree  of  that  kind  reftinined 
standing,  or  could  popoibly  live  on  such  soil  as  the 
pocoson  now  has.    The  subsoil  is  clay,  as  is  the 
surface  soil  of  the  adjacent  firm  pine  landp.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  ditching,  the  labor  of  clearing  the 
dense  forest  of  large  swamp  trees,  which  covered 
all  this  land,  must  have  been  enormous.    The 
whole  clearing  and  improvement  has  been  gradu- 
ally made,  and  some  of  the  land  cleared  long  ago 
has  been  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be  turned  out. 
The  bcdance,  now  in  a  single  field  of  corn  of  more 
than  200  acres,  had  the  appearance  to  me  of  being 
vciy  rich  soil ;  and  some  of  the  best^  I  was  told^ 


is  as  productive  as  almost  any  land  in  the  country. 
This  reclaimed  body  of  land,  extensive  as  it  is,  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  great  pocoson.  Much 
of  the  nearest  adjacent  land  of  the  same  kind,  as 
before  stated,  is  partially  dried  by  ditching,  and 
the  large  trees  have  been  killed  by  girdling,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  clearing. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  this  kind  of 
land  in  lower  North  Carolina,  very  little  of  which 
has  been  reclaimed,  or  in  any  way  improved.  This 
is  not  surprising,  notwithstanding  its  great  fertility, 
when  the  great  and  expensive  labor  required  is 
coni>idered,  and  that  the  lar  cheaper  improvements 
which  might  be  made  by  marling,  are  almost 
totally  neglected  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

1  had  seen,  in  passing,  the  day  before,  through 
Jones  county,  some  pine  lands  approaching  in  their 
appearance,  as  to  their  grassy  turf,  the  savannas 
of  New  Hanover.  On  inquiry  in  regard  to  them, 
I  learned  from  Judge  Gaston  that  such  lands  and 
more  perfect  savannas  were  also  common  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  one  of  the  latter  was 
on  another  part  of  his  land,  close  by  where  we 
then  were.  We  rode  over  it,  and  I  was  still  more 
delighted  than  with  those  seen  before,  with  the 
beautiful  meadow-like  turf  which  this  exhibits 
throughout.  This  had  been  burnt  early,  and  the 
young  grass  is  more  forward,  and  there  are  more 
wild  Bowers  already  open  or  about  to  open,  than 
on  the  more  southern  savannas  lately  seen.  With 
no  labor,  save  fencing  and  mowing,  I  should  think 
that  this  land  would  make  very  good  though  ra- 
ther coarse  hay,  and  profitable  for  sale,  as  northern 
l^y  is  a  regular  article  of  import  and  sale  in  New- 
bern  J  and  if  merely  well  limed  on  the  surlace,  and 
slightly  ditched,  would  be  excellent  meadow,  and 
produce  the  finer  grasses.  I  before  expressed  my 
opinion  as  to  the  advantage  and  manner  of  carry- 
ing the  improvement  of  such  land  still  farther, 
tor  tillage. 

1  was  not  aware  until  recently  that  alligators 
were  found  so  far  north  as  this.  Formerly  they 
were  often  seen  in  the  Neuse,  and  though  very 
rare  of  late,  they  are  supposed  still  to  inhabit  this 
river.  A  small  one  was  caught  in  one  of  the 
ditches  of  Judge  Gaston^s  pocoson.  It  was  also 
on  this  farm,  not  very  long  after  the  first  clearings 
of  the  wild  pocoson  land,  that  occurred  a  memora- 
ble conflict  with  a  bear,  which  was  so  severely 
contested  against  great  odds,  and  with  such  de- 
structive power  of  resistance,  thai  the  narrative  of 
the  circumstances  was  published  at  the  time 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  even  in  the  pa- 
pers of  Europe.  Though  at  the  time  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  by  the  overseer  and  the 
negroes  and  their  dogs,  and  assailed  with  every 
weapon  that  the  men  could  suddenly  command, 
the  bear  seized  on  the  overseer,  then  the  foremost 
of  his  assailants,  aud  tore  his  fieeh  so  as  to  endan- 
ger his  life,  and  would  have  killed  him  outright, 
but  for  his  being  drawn  away  by  the  negroes  by 
main  force.  At  last,  however,  the  bear  was  killed, 
al\er  a  longer  and  more  desperate  defence  than 
could  have  been  supposed  possible  lor  him  to  make. 
And  yet  it  was  only  in  defence  that  he  fought ;  for 
he  continued  slowly  to  retreat,  even  after  being 
fired  at  twice,  and  slightly  wounded  at  each  fire, 
and  to  the  last,  always  singled  out  for  his  attacks 
the  i^articular  enemy  that  had  last  struck  or  wound- 
ed him. 
Kattiesnakes  are  also  found  hereabout,  though 
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but  rarely.  Thcv  are  found  more  frequently  near 
Wilmington,  as  I  heard  when  there.  These  abo 
are  most  forbearing  enemies  to  man,  though 
among  the  most  brave,  and  dangerous  in  their 
defience,  when  attacked.  They  not  only  give 
warning  to  the  intruder  or  assailant  by  their  rat- 
tles, but  will  avoid  a  conflict,  or  attempting  to  use 
their  deadly  means  of  defence,  as  long  as  endur- 
ance is  possible. 

Alost  of  the  lands  seen  on  our  ride  from  New- 
bcm  had  much  more  of  clay  in  their  composition 
than  I  had  supposed  belonged  to  this  country.  On 
the  south  border  of  the  Trent,  where  crossed  by 
our  route,  the  lands  have  an  undulating  surface, 
are  very  light,  and  were  once  among  the  best  high 
lands  in  the  country,  J^ut  now  are  very  much  ez- 
hausted  by  scourging  cultivation,  and  neglect  of 
all  means  of  resuscitation. 

Marl  and  Limestone  of  the  Neuaeand  Trent 

My  visit  to  this  neighborhood  could  not  have 
been  worse  timed,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
designed  object.  The  court  had  but  just  com- 
menced its  session  and  would  not  rise  in  a  week, 
engaging  in  some  manner  the  attention  of  most  of 
the  intelligent  farmers,  and  of  course  (he  continual 
attendance  of  every  member  of  the  bar,  of  which 
class  was  James  VV.  Bryan,  esq.,  the  gentleman 
whose  information  and  invitation  had  first  induced 
me  to  promise  to  visit  this  region ;  and  which  pro- 
mise has  so  long  remained  unperformed,  as  to  ad- 
monish me  never  to  make  such  another  engage- 
ment. Two  other  gentlemen  who  had  most  kindly 
and  urgently  requested  my  visiting  their  farms  and 
calcareous  deposites,  in  Jones  county,  were  both 
absent.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  would  not 
permit  the  sacrifice  of  the  time  and  services  which 
were  notwithstanding  ofi'ered  to  forward  my  ob- 
jects ;  and  after  remaining  l)etween  two  and  three 
davs  at  Newbem,  I  turned  my  course  homeward. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Bryan  on  this  subject,  previously 
received,  and  which  will  be  published  in  this  num- 
ber, will  serve  to  give  better  information  than  I 
could  have  obtained  personally  under  the  existing 
circumstances. 

Very  few  persons  have  as  yet  even  commenced 
to  use  the  marls  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent.  I  heard 
mentioned  Messrs.  Isaac  Taylor,  J.  W.  Bryan, 
S.  Biddle,  and  J.  C.  Burgwyn,  and  the  first  be- 
ginner, the  late  L.  Benners.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
marled  abont  thirty  acres,  and  must  have  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  it,  as  I  heard  of  his  hav- 
ing good  clover  on  that  land.  This  old  gentle- 
man's good  farming  and  improvements  were  in 
other  respects  well  worth  seeing,  and  I  was  sorry 
that  a  visit  to  him,  which  I  hanpromised  him  and 
myself  to  make,  was  prevented  by  the  necessity 
of  leaving  Newbern  a  day  sooner  than  I  bad  tben 
intended,  so  as  to  be  able  to  avail  of  the  use  of  the 
public  conveyances. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  visible  and 
early  effects  of  marl  have  been  small  hereabout, 
compared  to  the  best  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  this  manure.  Such  would  be  tbe  result 
that  1  would  anticipate  and  predict,  merely  from 
knowing  the  general  system  of  tillage  in  usage, 
which  is  more  or  less  exhausting  in  almost  every 
case,  and  which  therefore  does  not  permit  the  ac- 
ctUDulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  by  rest, 
ood  by  the  prohibition  of  close  and  general  graz- 


ing. Neither  the  increased  general  products  nor 
tbe  net  profit  of  marling  on  land  under  continual 
or  very  exhausting  tillage,  can  compare  whh  those 
of  the  like  application  to  lands  under  meliorating 
culture.  This  I  would  as  earnestly  wish  to  im- 
press on  the  few  persons  who  are  beginning  to 
marl  in  this  region,  as  to  induce  them  to  extend 
their  applications  of  the  manure  in  proper  manner. 

0dd8  and  Ends, 

The  journey  from  Newbern  to  Plymouth  (69 
miles)  is  through  a  low,  level  country,  much  of 
which  is  more  or  less  wet,  though  firm  land,  and 
some  of  it  is  swamp.    The  western  part  of  the 
great  Dismal  Swamp,  is  touched  by  the  road. 

Within  a  few  miles  after  passing  the  town  of 
Washington,  the  road  passes  among  a  number  of 
basin-shaped  depressions,  which  appear  precisely 
like  the  '^  sink  holes"  of  the  mountain  limestone 
region  of  Virginia,  and  which  I  should  attribute 
to  the  same  cause,  that  is,  to  lime-stone  caverns 
having  formerly  existed  below,  which  by  breaking 
in,  under  the  weight  of  the  super-incumbent  eanh, 
have  made  these  depressions.  Ifsearched  lor  deeply 
enough  in  these  sinks,  I  think  that  limestone  rock 
will  be  (bund. 

At  about  14  miles  from  Plymouth,  the  pines  of 
the  forest  are  generally  of  the  great  size  which  I 
had  been  disappointed  in  not  seeing  elsewhere. 
All  are  deformed  by  being  skinned  for  extracting 
turpentine,  and  in  a  manner  much  more  wasteful 
of  the  product,  and  promising  to  be  more  speedily 
destructive  of  these  noble  trees,  than  is  the  case  io 
the  great  turpentine  region  seen  farther  west. 

Here  1  again  reached  the  Scuppemong  grape 
neighborhood.  The  settlements  are  much  more 
fi-equent,  and  almost  every  dwelling  house  has  its 
adjacent  arbor  covered  by  one  or  more  Scupper- 
nong  vines,  forming  an  object  even  at  this  early 
season  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  which  in 
summer  must  be  as  beautiful  as  profitable.  It  is 
very  strange,  that  when  the  expressing  the  juice  of 
this  grape  is  done  so  generally,  and  to  such  great 
extent,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  no  one  at- 
tempts to  make  true  wine  from  it,  by  proper  fer- 
mentation. For  though  what  is  called  Scupper- 
nong  wine,  if  of  the  best  kind,  is  a  delicious  drink, 
it  is  not  a  lermented  liquor,  nor  does  it  indeed  de- 
serve to  be  called  a  wine.  I  wish  that  some  of 
those  who  prepare  the  best  of  this  liquor  would 
try  to  make  wine  of  it,  by  the  process  recom- 
mended and  practised  by  Mr.  Herbemont,  in  his 
treatif:e  which  was  republished  in  vol.  ii.  of  Farm- 
ers' Register. 

The  snug  little  steamer  Fox,  (which  may  claim 
naval  supremacy  on  the  Blackwater  by  the  same 
kind  of  right  that  Robinson  Crusoe  had  to  the 
sovereignty  of  his  island,)  arrivrd  at  Plymouth, 
as  usual  about  11  o'clock,  the  night  of  my  arrival 
there,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  was  again  on  her  re- 
turn voyage.  The  next  morning  at  10  o'clock,  I 
reached  the  landmg  at  the  Portsmouth  and  Roan- 
oke railway,  expecting,  as  formerly,  to  be  able  to 
reach  Petersburg  by  way  of  North  Carolina,  the 
evening  of  tbe  same  day.  But  this  convenient 
and  speedy,  though  circuitous  course  of  travel,  had 
been  interrupted  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
mails,  (and  derangement  of  travelling,)  and  1  had 
to  choose  between  waiting  for  the  next  train  some 
18  hours,  where  there  was  neither  accommodation 
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nor  any  other  gratificatioD,  or  to  consume  the  inter- 
val by  keeping  with  the  steam  train  in  its  course 
to  Portsmouth,  to  return  again  with  the  next ; 
which  was  done.  Thus  to  travel  80  miles  out  oi 
one's  course,  without  losing  time  by  it,  is  one  of 
the  strange  things  attending  the  present  rapid 
mode  of  travelling,  and  its  interruption  on  cross 
routes.  This  delay  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
spending  from  2  to  11  P.  M.,  in  Portsmouth  and 
Norfolk,  and  of  viewing  some  of  the  (to  me)  in- 
teresting subjects  of  the  following  notes. 

Silk  culture  in  operalion  and  preparaiion. 

Who  could  have  anticipated,  even  as  late  as 
two  years  ago,  that  this  heading  would  be  suita- 
ble for  any  notes  of  observations  made  in  Vir- 
ginia? Yet  it  i$  so  now ;  and  I  {<Qe\  confident  that, 
before  this  present  season  exnires,  so  many  and 
such  successful  operations  will  have  been  complet- 
ed, as  to  leave  no  room  fdr  the  experimenters  to 
doubt,  and  which  will  serve  to  establish  silk-cul- 
ture among  the  regular  and  profitable  directions  of 
labor  and  capital  in  the  southern  slates. 

The  authorities  of  the  Alms-house  of  Norfolk 
have  done  honor  to  themselves,  and  furnished  a 
profit,  and  rendered  a  distinguished  service  to  the 
institution  they  govern,  and  to  their  country,  by 
introducing  silk  culture,  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
Mr.  Duesberry,  the  intelligent  and  zealous  super- 
intendent, has  either  ready  fitted  up,  or  in  progress, 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Alms-house.  He  has  now 
feeding,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  half  a  mil- 
lion o(  silk- worms,  and  intends  to  lieed  as  many 
more,  during  the  season,  as  will  make  lour  millions 
in  all.  Mr.  D.  is  less  a  novice  than  most  other 
experimenters  in  Virginia,  he  having  led  silk- 
worms on  a  small  scale  for  the  three  preceding 
seasons.  The  oldest  of  his  worms  (the  eggs  of 
which  had  been  prematurely  hatched  by  March 
12th)  bad  begun  to  spin  on  April  24th,  and 
by  the  evening  of  the  next  dny,  when  I  saw  them, 
the  cocoons  seemed  completed  in  outward  appear- 
ance and  in  firmness,  so  that  I  could  bring  away  a 
/ew  as  specimens  of  such  unusually  earlv  product. 
A  fire  had  been  kept  in  the  fire-place  of  the  room 
generally,  until  within  a  few  days  previous,  when 
the  weather  became  warm.  The  oldest  worms, 
doubtless,  were  somewhat  injured  by  such  early 
hatching,  and  the  consequent  exposure  to  cold, 
and  even  want  of  food;  but  had  on  the  whole 
done  well,  and  were  forming  fine  cocoons.  The 
greater  number,  hatched  later,  were  in  the  best 
possible  condition. 

I  was  surprised  as  well  as  highly  gratified  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Duesberry  that  the  preparations 
already  made,  or  in  progress  towards  sure  comple- 
tion, for  feeding  silk-worms  this  season,  were  so 
extensive.  He  named  the  sundry  individuals  who 
are  about  commencing  the  business  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  number 
of  worms  that  each  counted  on  feeding.  There 
will  be  at  least  a  dozen  proprietors  so  engaged, 
and  who  expected  to  feed  collectively  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  worms  this  season.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  yet  to  he  done;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  make  statements  at  greater  length  as  to  mere 
intentions.  But  there  is  no  doubt  tnat  a  business 
to  this  amount  will  be  undertaken,  and  I  hope 
to  t>e  enabled  to  state  results,  and  successful  and 
profitable  results^  of  what  now  is  but  preparation 


and  promise.  Norfolk  county,  though  having  natu- 
ral agricultural  advantages  which  few  other  regions 
can  compare  with,  has  heretofore  been  the  moat 
sluggish  in  the  march  of  agricultural  improvement. 
But  this  county  is  now  decidedly  ahead  of  all  the 
south  in  the  silk-business ;  and  I  trust  that  energy 
and  success  in  that  will  produce  the  energy  which 
will  certainly  lead  to  success  in  the  exercise  of 
all  itB  great  and  neglected  means  for  improvement 
and  agricultural  wealth. 

In  North  Carolina,  though  I  met  with  but  few 
cases  of  regular  silk-culture  either  in  operation  or 
preparation,  I  heard  of  sundry,  and  some  on  a 
very  large  scale,  at  places  not  in  mjr  route ;  and  I 
witnessed  several  striking  proofs  of  the  admirable 
fitness  of  the  climate  to  enat>!e  the  worms  to  en- 
dure privations  and  rough  treatment.  At  Wil- 
mington, in  Dr.  McRee's  garden,  I  saw  silk- 
worms feeding  on  morus  multicauiis  bushes  in  the 
open  air,  and  apparently  as  healthy  and  vigorous 
as  if  sheltered  and  well  cared  for.  The  eggs,  in 
a  hatching  state,  had  been  merely  placed  on  the 
bushes,  and  nothing  more  done  tosave  them.  A 
few  of  the  oldest  were  in  their  fifth  age,  and  had 
endured  one  snow  (on  March  25th)  and  all  the 
rains,  one  of  which  occurred  on  April  16,  the  even- 
ing before  I  last  saw  them,  and  was  very  heavy. 
The  hatching  having  been  very  unequal,  most  of 
the  worms  were  much  less  advanced  than  the 
most  forward.  Doubtless  most  of  them  had  pe- 
rished, and  perhaps  all  then  remaining  will  perish^ 
before  attaining  fiill  growth,  by  the  depredations  of 
birds  and  ants.  But  still,  the  good  condition  of 
those  which  remained  when  I  saw  them,  afler 
such  early  and  long  exposure,  was  a  very  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  climate  being  altogether  as 
kindly  as  if  natural  to  silk-worms. 

In  Newbem,  several  persons  were  feeding  very 
successfully,  but  mostly  on  a  small  iksale.  The 
largest  operator  was  Mr.  W.  R.  Street,  the  keep- 
er of^  the  hotel  where  I  lodged,  whose  establish- 
ment I  visited.  He  had  feeding,  as  he  supposed^ 
200,000  worms,  in  an  old  dilapidated  frame  build- 
ing, which  had  no  glass  or  close  windows,  but 
plank  shutters  on  hinges  instead,  and  was  more 
open  to  outer  air,  and  to  cold  and  dampness,  than 
any  house  1  ever  saw  used  for  the  purpose.  Two 
negro  women  were  the  feeders,  with  very  slight 
superintendence  from  Mr.  Street,  in  short  visits 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  There  had  been  fires 
kindled  on  three  of  the  coldest  days  only.  The 
progress  of  the  worms  had  t>een  slow,  owing  to 
so  much  cold  weather ;  but  they  appeared  to  be 
doing  well,  and  to  have  sufiered  from  nothing 
except  too  much  care,  or  illy  directed  care,  from 
their  feeders,  i  learned  from  my  inspection,  and 
a  free  conversation  with  the  two  fieeders,  to  be 
much  more  confident  than  I  had  l)een  as  to  trust- 
ing the  details  of  the  business  to  such  ignorant  as 
well  as  inexperienced  operators  as  we  must  now 
find  in  our  negroes. 

At  11  P.  MT  (25th)  I  left  Portsmouth  by  the  re- 
turn train,  and  reached  the  junction  of  the  rail- 
roads (78  miles)  to  early  breakfast  next  rooming. 
There  I  had  again  to  wait  through  a  tedious  day 
for  the  next  train  to  Petersburg,  which  started  at 
8  P.  M.  and  reached  Petersburg  after  midnight.* 

•  The  letter  of  J.  W.  Bry&n,  esq.,  spoken  of  in  the 
foregoing  article,  as  to  follow,  though  in  type,  is  com- 
pelled to  be  postponed,  for  want  of  space  for  its  inser- 
tion.   It  will  appear  in  the  next  n umber .-^Ed.  F.  R. 
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MR.  MONALDBOM'8  SEEDS. 

We  lately  received  from  James  Ronaldson,  esq. 
of  Philadelphia,  a  quantity  of  eogar  beet  and  olher 
garden  seeds  of  various  kinds,  imported  by  him 
from  France,  with  the  request  that  they  should  be 
distributed  f^raluitously  to  such  cultivators  as  would 
take  care  of  the  products,  and  report  to  us  for  pub- 
lication any  results  deserving  such  attention.  The 
object  of  the  public-spirited  donor  has  been  very 
linpeHectly  secured,  though  as  well  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  The  lateness  of  the  season 
leaving  very  little  time  for  choice,  or  delay,  com- 
pelled us  to  make  a  very  hasty  distribution,  and 
much  more  confined  in  extent  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  attempted.  As  to  Mr.  Ronald- 
son's  condition,  or  request,  of  reports  for  publica- 
tion, we  did  not  pretend  to  make  it  imperative  ; 
knowinir,  by  long  experience  of  our  countrymen's 
aversion  to  writing,  that  such  a  requisition  would 
either  have  prevented  the  acceptance,  or  otherwise 
would  have  produced  a  larger  crop  of  broken  pro- 
mises than  of  any  other  products  from  the  gifts. 
We  however  here  repeat  the  request ;  and  hope 
that  by  it  Mr.  Ronaldson  may  be  more  successful 
in  eliciting  reports  of  these  particular  experiments 
an^  results,  than  we  have  been,  or  can  now  hope 
to  be,  ibr  the  general  objects  of  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gMter.^£D.  Far.  Reg. 


qUANTITT  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF 
THE  CO0NTY  OF  ACCOMAC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen*  Register. 

I  subjoin  for  publication,  if  you  shall  think  it  of 
sufiicient  interest  to  deserve  it,  a  statement  that 
has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  exhibiting  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  produce  exported  from 
the  county  of  Accomac,  in  this  state,  for  the  crop 
of  the  ^ear  1838.  The  year  1838  was  not  select- 
ed as  furnishing  a  larger  amount  of  exports  than 
ordinary  years ;  but  as  the  inquiries  were  com- 
menced last  year,  it  was  more  convenient  and 
more  favorable  to  accuracy  in  the  results,  that  they 
shoulil  have  reference  particularly  to  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding.  The  crop  of  1838  was 
about  an  average  one  as  to  quantity  in  Accomac, 
and  the  prices  did  not  exceed  the  average  of  seve- 
ral previous  years.  The  results  exhibited  in  this 
statement  were  obtained  by  personal  application 
to  every  exporter  of  grain  in  the  county,  who  fur- 
nished to  the  gentleman  who  prepared  it,  minute 
and  accurate  accounts,  taken  from  their  liooks,  of 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  their  exports  for  the  year 
1838.  So  that,  although  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  account  is  precisely  accurate,  it  seems  not 
to  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  approximates 
much  more  nearly  to  the  truth  than  statistical 
statements  generally  do.  And  I  will  add  that  the 
statement  was  prepared  by  a  gentleman  well 
known  throughout  the  state  for  his  diligence  and 
accuracy  in  statistical  inquiries. 


The  prices'  at  which  the  value  of  the  produce  \i 
estimated  in  the  subjoined  statement  are  not  those 
for  which  the  ar.ticles  sold  in  the  market,  l)utthe 
net  prices  received  by  the  farmer ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  fall  rather  short  of  the  average  prices 
of  ihat  year. 

StatemenU 

Oats,  350,000  bushels  at  40  cents,     - 
Indian  corn,  250,000  buf^hels,  at  85  - 
Sundries,  viz.:  wheat,  sweet  potatoes, 
peach  brandy,  dried  peaches,  flax- 
seed, peas,  beans,  steamboat  wood, 
&c.  at  least,         .... 


8140,000 
212,500 


47,500 


Total, 400,000 

Your  readers  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
who  seem  to  regard  our  peninsula  as  little  better 
than  a  "  barren  sand  beach,"  will  probably  be  as- 
tonished to  see  that  the  surplus  crop  of  the  county 
of  Accomac  alone,  for  one  year,  amounted  to 
the  handsome  sum  exhibited  m  the  above  state- 
ment. 

And  to  this  I  will  add,  that  the  rate  of  rents  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  is  perhaps  higher  than  any 
where  else  in  the  state;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
dicates, of  course,  the  great  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest.    One  hall   of  all  the  crops  of 
every  description  is  the  usual  proportion  for  land  of 
good  quality,  and  in  several  instances  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  the  tenant  ^ives  one  half, 
without  a  house  of  any  sort,  and  without  the  pri- 
vilege of  fire- wood.    For  land  below  the  average 
quality,  two-fifths  of  all  the  crops,  or  two-fifths  of 
the  corn,  and  a  half  of  the  oats,  and  either  two- 
fiQbs  or  a  half  of  all  the  other  crops  is  the  usual 
proportion.    The  price  of  land  is,  of  course,  high 
m  a  corresponding  defrree. 

An  Eastern  Shore  Man. 
Accomac  C,  H,^  Aprils  1840. 


CULTURE  OF  INDIAN    CORN. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

Messrs.  JEdiiors—Cweeful  observation  has  satis- 
fied the  writer,  that  the  present  system  of  culti- 
vating Indian  corn,  is  generally  very  defective, 
and  can  be  greatly  improved.  Not  more  than 
half  a  crop  is  obtained  upon  an  average,  except  on 
new  or  very  strong  land.  We  also  see  this  valu- 
able crop  frequently  destroyed  by  autumnal  frosts. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  whicti 
has  been  tried  by  the  writer,  with  entire  success. 
Good  crops  have  been  obtained — 75  bushels  to  the 
acre^— and  the  corn  invariably  ripened  before  the 
frosts  of  autumn  could  injure  it. 

Spread  upon  the  ground,  before  ploughing,  20  to 
30  ox  cart  loads  ofgood,  long,  or  unrolted  stable 
manure  ;  when  the  com  is  planted,  put  into  the 
hill  one  half  of  a  shovel  full  of  well  rotted  manure. 
This  will  give  the  com  an  early  and  vigorous 
growth,  until  the  roots  are  long  enough  to  derive 
sustenance  from  the  long  manure.  By  thus  giv- 
ing it  an  eariy  start,  it  will  ripen  two  or  three 
weeks  eariier  than  it  otherwise  would.  The  long 
manure  will  carry  it  out,  and  make  more  com 
and  less  stalk,  than  when  all  rotten  manure  is 
used.  Let  the  manure,  which  is  to  be  kept  until 
it  has  rotted,  be  piled  up,  and  covered,  so  as  to 
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protect  it  from  rain  and  sun,  and  it  will  lose  much 
less  of  its  strength  than  if  exposed.  Some  may 
say,  that  the  quantity  recommended  per  acre,  is 
more  than  can  generally  be  afforded.  Unless 
the  land  is  very  strong,  or  in  high  tilth,  less  can 
not  be  afforded.  As  a  general  rule,  5  acres,  with 
100  loads  of  manure,  will  produce  more  corn  than 
10  acres  with  the  same  quantity,  besides  the  great 
saving  of  labor  and  ground.  It  is  very  clear  that 
farmers  generally  do  not  manure  iheir  land  high 
enough  for  Indian  corn.  Upon  sward  land,  rotten 
manure  is  indispensable  to  give  the  corn  a  start, 
and  insure  an  early  and  full  crop. 

Poudrette  is  a  good  substitute  for  rotten  manure 
when  it  can  be  had. 

No  farmer  should  be  satisfied  until  his  average 
crop  is  at  least  75  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  LOVER   OF   GOOD   HUSBANDRY. 

Hew-  Yorki  March,  1840. 


MONTHLY   COMBIBRCIAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Farmers'  Register. 

There  has  been  nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
note  in  the  commercial  operations  of  the  month, 
and  no  material  variation  in  the  prices  of  domes- 
tic produce. 

Supplies  of  tobacco,  being  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  production,  are  iHrfj^er  than  in  previous 
years,  and  as  the  better  qualities  begin  to  appear, 
the  range  of  prices  is  greater ;  embracing  all  rates 
from  83  to  8^)  &od  occasionally  82  or  83  more  for 
a  fancy  article.  With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  cargoes  of  low  quality  for  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  small  quantity  for  the  south,  no  foreign 
exports  have  been  made  nor  will  there  be  for  some 


time  to  come.  Indeed  foreign  markets  offer  no 
temptation  for  shipments  before  the  regular  sea- 
son. The  very  high  rate  of  freights  has  retarded 
shipments  from  New  Orleans,  where  the  stock  is 
rapidly  accumulating.     Prices  there,  83  to  87^. 

Of  cotton,  about  1,750,000  bales  have  been  re- 
ceived, which  greatly  exceeds  the  supply  ofany  for- 
mer year  to  same  period,  and  is  400,000  bales  more 
than  the  entire  receipts  of  the  previous  one ;  leav- 
ing; little  doubt  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  two 
millions  of  bales  was  produced  in  this  country  in 
1839:  an  excessive  supply,  considering  the  do- 
pressed  state  of  manufactures  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic.  Prices  range  fi'om  5^  to  9  cents  in  the 
ports. 

The  superabundant  crops  of  last  year  are  not 
confined  to  tobacco  and  cotton,  but  also  embrace 
those  of  grain.  The  receipts  and  exports  of  flour 
have  been  very  It^rge ;  and  the  great  granary  of 
the  west  is  just  now  about  to  send  forth  its  ample 
stores.  The  price  of  flour  in  the  Virginia  markets 
is  $4  62  to  84  75,  about  the  same  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  and  8^  12  to  8^  ^  in  New 
York.  Large  shipm(*nts  have  been  made  to  Eu- 
rope, particularly  to  England,  but  the  prices  there 
are  moderate,  considering  the  reported  deficiency 
of  their  last  crop. 

Indian  corn  is  worth  45  to  50  cents  per  buvlief. 

The  rates  of  inland  exchange  have  not  im- 
proved this  month— a  difference  of  about  6  per 
cent,  exists  between  New  York  and  the  southera 
states;  but  with  some  of  the  western  states  it  is 
25  per  cent.;  and  indeed  the  notes  of  some  of  their 
banks  are  at  75  or  80  per  cent,  discount. 

Tl)e  importation  of  goods  from  Europe  has 
been  unusually  small,  but  has  nevertheless  ex- 
ceeded the  demand.  The  spring  trade  in  New 
York  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  dull,  X. 
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THB  MABL  AND  LIMESTONE  OF  THE  BORDEHS 
OF  THE  NEUSB  AND  TRENT. 

To  liM  Editor  of  the  Fannera'  Register. 

£gyptf  Craven  county ^  N,  C 
March  24,  1840. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  you  were 
ooabJe  to  visit  our  section  ofthe  state,  [in  Novem- 
ber,] whilst  on  your  *' jotting"  expedition  ;  but  we 
are  much  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  you  have 
not  abandoned  your  intention  of  so  doing.  Your 
trip  might  be  made  more  interesting  to  you, 
to  say  nothing  ofthe  additional  facilities  and  com- 
Amis  ibe  route  would  afford  you,  by  taking  the 
Wilmington  rail-road  to  Waynesborough,  on  the 
Neuse  river.  In  the  vicinity  oC  Waynesborough, 
you  might  be  gratified  by  visiting  and  viewing  the 
limestone  Ibrmations  of  the  Sarponey  hills,  which 
are  thus  described  by  Professor  Olmstedi  in  his 
Creological  Report : 

**  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Wayne 
is  a  high  ridge  of  land,  extending  along  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  (Neuse,)  for  several  miles,  and 
dividing  the  waters  of  this  river  from  those  which 
pursue  a  longer  course  to  the  Cape  Fear.  These 
hills  are  covered  with  large  blocks  of  a  fine  stone 
mari,  beneath  which,  at  the  t>ed  of  the  river,  lies 
a  formation  of  limestone,  of  the  description  called 
by  mineralogists  oolitic  limestoru — different  in  its 
appearance  li'om  all  the  other  beds  which  occur  on 
this  river.  The  most  favorable  view  of  these  rocks 
occurs  at  Mr.  Griswold^s,  on  the  bank  ofthe  river, 
nine  miles  below  Waynesborough,  where  a  blufij 
ninety  feet  high,  exposes  them  fully  to  inspection. 
Thirty-five  feet  above  the  limestone,  in  the  side 
of  the  hill,  the  blocks  of  mari  above  mentioned 
made  their  appearance.  It  is  of  a  close  texture, 
neariy  or  quite  destitute  of  shells  and  other  organic 
remains,  and  does  not,  like  the  stone  mari  further 
down,  fall  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  weather. 
It  is  of  a  lively  gray  color,  and  when  first  removed 
from  the  bed  it  is  so  sofl  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a 
knife,  or  sawed  into  blocks ;  but  on  becoming  quite 
dry  it  grows  hard  and  firm,  and  assumes  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  most  elegant  building  stone.  Indeed, 
on  comparing  it  with  a  specimen  ofthe  celebrated 
Bath  stone  (which  is  used  for  the  finest  public 
buikiings  of  the  city  of  London)  recently  taken 
from  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cald- 
well, (the  late  lamented  president  of  the  Univer- 
eity  of  North  Carolina,)  the  eye  can  hardly  dis- 
cern any  difference  between  them,  but  the  two  ap- 
pear equally  well  fitted  in  texture,  color  and  beau- 
ty, for  the  finest  purposes  of  architecture.  It  is  com- 
posed of  sixty  per  cent,  of  lime  and  forty  of  a  fine 
gray  clay.  It  is  therefore  a  true  mari."  This 
country  abounds  in  all  the  nuiteriil,  for  becoming 
a  nch  a^icultural  section,  although  the  lands  na- 
turally are  not  rich,  and  possesses  likewise  the 
great  desideratum  of  being  healthy.  As  you 
progress  lower  down  the  Neuse,  seven  miles  be- 
low Waynesborough,  by  land,  you  encounter  the 
beginning  of  a  most  extensive  and  singular  de- 
posite  of  copperas,  which  extends  along  the  Neuse 
ibr  more  than  one  hundred  miles — these  forma- 
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tlons  are  so  very  extensive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neuse  river,  that  if  necessity  should  ever  compel 
our  citizens  to  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  here 
are  deposites  sufficient  not  only  for  home  con* 
sOmption^  but  for  very  great  exportation.  You 
will  find  all  along  thelbanks  of  the  river  evidences 
of  limestorte  formations  until  you  reach  the  plan* 
tation  lately  owned  by  Isaac  Croom,  esq.,  in  Le- 
noir county,  where  there  are  some  very  rich  and 
valuable  deposites  of  mari.  These  beds  are  of 
extensive  formation  and  have  been  sold  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  a  sum 
far  below  their  value,  to  their  present  owners, 
if  they  are  ever  applied  to  their  lands — they  lie 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  of  easy 
access,  and  the  marl  can  be  boated  at  little  ex- 
pense^ Mr.  John  C.  Washington,  of  Vernon, 
near  Kinston,  in  Lenoir  county,  has  purchased  an 
acre  of  this  formation,  and  intends  to  transport 
mari  down  the  river  in  boats  some  six  or  seven 
miles,  and  then  haul  it  in  carts  to  his  farm.  Yoa 
will  recollect  that  specimens  of  this  mari  were 
submitted  to  your  inspection  and  analysis,  and 
that  the  lower  bed  contains  ^jf  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  the  upper  one  yVir-  Descending  the 
river  about  twenty-five  miles,  you  will  meet  with 
a  most  extensive  and  interesting  formation  of 
mari  at  Fort  Barnweil,  the  residence  of  Col.  Sa- 
muel S.  Biddle;  in  fact,  all  of  his  lands  lying 
along  the  river  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
lime,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  whilst  the  lands 
of  nearly  all  of  the  old  settlements  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  are  almost  worn  out  and  perfectly 
impoverished,  these  limestone  lands  still  retain 
their  heart  and  strength.  Col.  Biddle  has  made 
but  limited  applications  of  marl  to  his  lands,  but  is 
turning  his  attention  to  this  interesting  subject, 
and  I  trust  ere  lonsr  will  give  you  the  results  of 
his  experience  and  observation.  Adjoining  the 
farm  of  Col.  Biddle  is  my  own.  I  have  lately, 
in  my  largest  field,  opened  a  pit  of  mad,  which 
has  all  the  appearances  of  being  extremely  rich^ 
and  of  almost  boundless  extent.  The  formation 
consists  of  a  vast  collection  of  scallops,  oysters, 
conchs,  corals  and  madrepores,  all  blended  toge- 
ther in  minute  particles,  except  now  and  then  you 
may  obtain  specimens  of  entire  shells  of  each  de- 
scription. I  have  sent  to  our  university  some  very 
interesting  specimens  of  shelly  and  organic  re- 
mains taken  from  this  pit,  and  hope  thereby  to 
elicit  much  valuable  information  in  relation  to 
them  and  their  genealogy.  From  several  indica- 
cation?  about  this  pit,  I  liave  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  with  the  proper  apparatus  for  boring,  I 
could  soon  obtain  salt  water,  which,  if  it  vielded  a 
brine  of  half  the  strength  of  the  New  'fork  salt 
wells,  would  be  of  great  value.  The  well  at  Li- 
verpool in  New  York,  is  eighty-two  fi»et  deep, 
(only,)  and  contains  the  strongest  brine  in  the 
elate,  as  40.5  gallons  yield  a  bu{:hel  of  salt.  Dr. 
Beck  has  given  the  strata  found  in  digging  this 
well:  '< Shell  mari  twelve  feet,  fine  sand  fourteen 
feet,  very  fine  grayish  clay  forty-three  feet,  below 
this,  a  deep  bed  of  gravel,  in  which  the  brine  l>e- 
gan  to  appear,  and  soon  rose  to  near  the  turfaoe.** 
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I  have  not  excavated  to  the  extent  here  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Beck,  but  as  far  as  I  have  progressed,  the 
indicia  seem  to  be  the  same  as  indicated  in  his  re- 
port.   And  why  should  there  not  be  salt  water 
found  1     We  are  not  more  than  fifty  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  ocean,  this  "  low  country"  has 
almost  a  uni/brm  level  from  the  sea,  with  no  great 
elevation  above  its  high  tides,  and  the  deposites 
here  found,  are  all  of  a  marine  character.    But  I 
will  not  pursue  this  inquiry  further,  until  I  have 
made  some  further  investigations,  which  I  con- 
template making.    Upon  leaving  Egypt,  on  your 
way  to  Newbern,  you  will  find,  every  now  and 
then,  on  the  river,  appearances  of  lime  and  marl, 
until  you  reach  the  plantation  of  Isaac  Taylor, 
esq.,  about  three   miles   from   Newbern.     Mr. 
Taylor  is  one  of  our  best  practical  farmers,  and 
has  turned  these  limestone  formation^  on  his  lands 
to  good  account,  as  is  best  evidenced  both  by  the 
appearance  of  his  crops  and  quantity  of  corn  and 
cotton  produced  from  them.   His  plantation,  how- 
ever, possesses  advantages  which  but  few  others 
enjoy.    In  front  of  his  farm,  on  the  river,  there 
are  extensive  fiats  or  marshes,  which  produce  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  coarse  grass,  which  is 
here  used  for  hay,  being  cut  and  cured  as  the 
other  grasses  which  are  converted  into  hay.    Our 
horses  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  large 
quantities  are  cut  and  sold  in  the  town  of  New- 
bern for  winter  forage  from  the  marshes,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.    This,  with  the  lime,  af- 
fords  an  abundance  of  manure,  particularly  when 
taken  from  the  stables,  &c.,  after  it  has  been 
pulled  to  pieces  and  trodden  down  by  the  stock. 
Four  miles  and  a  half  from  Newbern,  at  John- 
son's Point  on  the  Neuse,  about  five  feet  above 
low  water  mark,  these  beds  of  shell  marl  again 
make  their  appearance.    Here  is  an  inexhaustible 
quantity  of  marl,  lyine  in  its  native  beds  perfectly 
undisturbed,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  utterly 
useless,  ahhough  the  access  to  it  is  as  easy  as  na- 
ture could  make  it.    The  lands  too  on  Brice's 
creek,  and  the  surrounding  country,  would  be  pro- 
digiously benefited  by  an  application  of  this  marl, 
bemg  entirely  made  up  as  it  is  of  marine  sub- 
stances, among  which  are  scallops,  oysters,  clams, 
conchs,  corals  and  madrepores.    The  expense  of 
excavation  and  removal  from  this  place  to  the 
Ihrins  in  the  vicinity  could  not  be  very  great,  as 
the  water  facilities  are  as  good  as  they  could  be 
desired.    Ascending  the  Trent  river,  one  of  the 
prettiest  stseams  in  our  country,  you  pass  through 
a  district  of  land  which  afibrds  some  of  the  finest 
farms  in  our  state  5  about  three  miles  from  New- 
bern, you  will  come  to  the  farm  of  George  Wil- 
son, esq.,  one  of  our   most  scientific   farmers. 
Mr.  W.  has  contributed  largely  to  our  agricultu- 
ral knowledge,  and  is  an  able  contributor  to  many 
of  our  best  agricultural  periodicals.  Here  you  will 
find  an  abundance  of  limestone  yielding  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.    Mr,  W. 
converted  this  stone  into  lime  by  burning  it  in  fur- 
naces, and  has  sold  much  of  it  in  market.    The 
beautiful  episcopal  church   in  Newbern  is  built 
with  lime  from  Mr.  Wilson's  furnaces.      The 
Trent  river  is  very  rich  in  limestone  formations, 
neariy  ail  the  way  up,  and  at  Mr.  Hargeth's,  three 
or  four  niiles  above  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wilson,  you 
will  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  limestone  where  the 


rock  has  been  quarried  for  use.    As  this  singular  dig^ng  a  well,  which  Is  well  authenticated,  an^ 
jand  abundant  ibrmatioo  will,  no  doubt;  in  time  to  I  which  v    '  ' 


come,  constitute  the  gold  mines  of  this  section  of 
the  country,  I  will  give  you  Professor  Olmsted's 
description  of  it,  as  received  and  examined  by 
him.  "  It  makes  its  appearance  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  near  its  bed,  and  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.    It  has  been  traced  a  mile 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  extends  to  an  unknown 
depth,  lying  in  horizontal  masses.  This  limestone 
consists  almost  entirely  of  small  convex  concre- 
tions, irregulariy  aggregated,  and  forming  nume- 
rous cavities.    The  peculiar  forms  of  these  con- 
cretions make  them  resemble  the  moulds  of  shells, 
no  longer  preserving  their  organic  character,  but 
now  united  with  silex  into  a  rock.    The  cavities 
contain  more  or  less  water  which  holds  a  portioo 
of  the  lime  suspended,  so  that  there  exudes  from 
the  rock  when  first  removed  from  its  bed,  a  liquid 
resembling  milk.    The  color  of  the  stone,  when 
first  quarried,  is  a  bluish  green,  and  its  hardness  is 
not  much  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  limestone ; 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  brown,  and 
hard  enough  to  fire  with  steel.    It  is  in  fact  a  na- 
tural mortar,  composed  of  about  three  parts  lime 
and  one  sand,  with  a  little  iron.  To  its  union  with 
this  sand,  and  to  its  entire  fireedom  from  clay,  is  to 
t>e  ascribed  its  property  of  acquiring  such  remark- 
able hardness.    The  principal  use  of  this  lime- 
stone at  present,  is  for  miil-8tones,^articularly  such 
as  are  wrought  by  hand,  or  band  mill-stones^ 
which  are  in  common  use  in  the  neighboring 
country.    A  pair  of  these  is  furnished  at  three 
dollars.  The  large  kind,  or  water  mill-stones,  bring 
forty  or  fifty  dollars."    Six  or  seven  miles  liirther^ 
upon  Mill  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  is  found 
the  most  singular  deposite  of  oyster  shells  ihat  oc- 
curs in  any  part  of  the  world ;  they  are  really  of 
the  mammoth  genus,  and  are  found  in  extensive 
beds.    Professor  Olmsted  saw  and  obtained  many 
of  these  shells  measuring  a  foot  and  more  in 
length,  and  of  correspondent  width.    Many  of 
these  shells,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  crum- 
ble and  decompose,  and  form  a  rich  deposite  of 
lime.    J.  Collinson  Burgwyn,  Esq.,  of  Green 
Hill,  in  Jones  county,  whose  farm  lies  upon  the 
Trent  and  this  creek,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  caused  quantities  of  these  shells,  which  are 
found  also  in  great  abundance  on  the  river,  to  be 
dug  up  and  spread  on  his  fields,  the  worth  of 
which  he  will  ascertain  from  his  coming  crop.    It 
is  to  be  hoped  from  Mr.  Burgwyn's  known  devo- 
tion to  the  science  of  agriculture,  that  a  fair  ex- 
periment will  now  be  made,  in  testing  the  value 
of  these  organic  remains,  and  that  we  shall  be 
favored  with  the  practical  results  of  his  experi- 
ment.   A  little  farther  up,  another  singular  for- 
mation of  shell  marl  occurs  on  the  plantation  of 
Joseph  Whitty,  Esq.,  difiering  in  its  location  from 
other  similar  deposites,  as  here  it  breaks  out  "  on 
the  borders  of  one  of  those  remarkable  swamps 
called  pocosom.^^    I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ty has  made  any  use  of  this  rich  deposite  on  his 
land,  for  in  fact  although  this  section  of  country 
afibrds  such  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  kind, 
but  few  of  our  planters  have  yet  obtained  their 
own  consent  to  abandon  even  in  a  measure  the 
old  ^bioned  way  of  manuring,  and  to  try  an  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale.    It  was  on  this  plan- 
tation whilst  it  belonged  to  Durant  Hatch,  sen., 
that  a  most  interesting  discovery  was  made  in 
,1: — :^g  ^  ^gji^  which  IS  well  authenticated,  and 
we  have  ofbn  heard  Gren.  Hatch  speak  of 
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Id  hif  lifetime.  Afrer  the  dig^ra  bad  progressed 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  leet  into  the  earth, 
they  came  to  the  head  of  an  Indian  cypress  ca<> 
noe,  which  had  been  tied  to  a  cypress  knee  with  a 
rope — the  rope  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled 
and  fell  down  into  a  fine  pulverized  substance 
like  ashes.  Gen.  Hatch  had  the  head  of  the  ca- 
noe cut  off  and  kept  it  many  years  as  a  curiosity. 
At  Buffon  seems  to  think  that  this  continent  was 
Ibrmed  by  the  rotatory  motion  given  to  the  sands, 
&c,  by  the  ocean  around  some  mountain,  &c., 
jBod  was  ffradually  enlarged,  &c.,  here  is  a  well 
establishecT  fact,  which  would  give  employment 
to  some  antiquary  for  years,  particularly  when 
connected  with  the  marine  and  organic  remains 
which  surround  it.  At  Mr.  fiecton's,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  this  county,  there  occurs  '*a  depo- 
•lie  of  a  hard,  dark-colored  limestone,  containing 
•mall  oyster  shells  imbedded  together  with  an 
abundance  of  sharks'  teeth,  sometimes  penetrat- 
ing the  rock,  and  sometimes  scattered  loosely 
among  the  seams."  This  is  a  very  pure  lime- 
Btone,  containing  ninety-three  per  cent  of  lime, 
and  extends  into  Lenoir  county,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  farm  of  Col.  Blount  Coleman,  in 
that  county,  where  it  appears  in  very  great  abun- 
dance. I  neglected  to  mention  a  formation  of 
■tone  mari  near  Mr.  Becton's,  of  the  richest  kind 
yet  discovered  in  this  country ;  but  as  I  have,  I 
fear,  wearied  you  with  this  dull  detail  of  our  in- 
ternal agricultural  resources,  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  any  further  descriptions  of  them.  Enough 
has  been  said,  I  trust,  to  induce  you  to  come 
among  us,  for  if  there  be  any  country  that  affords 
a  rich  and  boundless  field  for  investigation,  &c.,  it 
is  ours — and  we  venture  to  afiirm.  that  not  one 
can  be  found  where  the  lavish  giOs  of  nature  have 
been  so  shamefully  neglected  and  rejected. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jambs  W.  Brtait. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Prom  Uie  ColtiTator. 

By  common  consent  the  potato  has  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  the  edible  roots,  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced,  and  the  climate  would  admit  of 
its  cultivation.  Originating  from  an  obscure  and 
worthless  root  among  the  Cordilleras  of  South 
America,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  opposition,  it 
has  spread  with  a  rapidity  unknown  to  any  other 
▼egetable,  and  is  doubtless  destined  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  globe,  adding  in  an  incalculable 
degree  to  the  means  of  suMistence.  There  are 
few  if  any  vegetables  grown  in  the  temperate 
zone  that  yield  so  great  an  amount  of  food  per 
acre  as  the  potato.  Wheat,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  contains  950  parts  of  nutritious  matter  in 
1000 ;  and  the  potato  250 ;  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  yield  of  the  potato  on  an  average  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  per  acre  as 
wheat,  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  potato  is 
manifest.  Besides  such  is  the  human  organization 
that  pure  nutritive  matter  Is  injurious  to  its  healthy 
functions,  and  the  stomach  requires  to  be  more 
or  leas  distended  with  other  matter  before  the 
excitement  necessary  to  nutrition  takes  place. 
We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  supposing  that  good 
potatoea  used  exclosiTely  as  an  article' of  food, 


would  be  less  injurious  than  pure  wheat  flour.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  potato  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries now  ranks  next  as  an  article  of  food  to  the 
rice  of  the  tropics ;  and  the  wheat  and  maize  of 
the  more  temperate  regions.  To  Europe  is 
America  indebted  for  the  graminee,  and  bad  we 
returned  them  nothing  more  than  the  potato  and 
maize,  the  debt  roust  have  been  considered  as  can- 
celled. 

The  potato  is  usually  propagated  by  the  tubers 
or  roots,  but  new  varieties  are  obtamed  or  old 
ones  that  have  partially  degenerated  restored,  by 
cultivating  them  from  seed.  There  are  few  plants 
that  show  more  decisively  the  improvement  that 
may  be  made  by  cultivation  than  the  potato.  Jn 
18S6,  a  quantity  of  the  original  roots  were  brought 
from  South  America  to  England,  and  carefully 
planted.  The  result  was  a  small  inferior  root| 
more  resembling  the  ground  nut  than  the  potato, 
and  not  widely  differing  in  appearance  from  those 
of  the  first  year's  growth  fh>m  seeds.  There  is 
an  idea  prevalent  amonff  many  farmers  that 
potatoes  are  mixed,  or  what  by  the  breeder  of 
animals  would  be  called  crossed,  by  having  seve- 
ral kinds  planted  in  the  vicinity  of^  each  other. 
This  is  an  erroneous  opinion.  The  crossing  takes 
place  in  the  flowera  or  seeds  and  not  in  the  roots ; 
and  hence  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  that 
the  seeds  of  any  given  variety  of  this  root  will 
produce  potatoes  of  the  parent  kind,  that  there 
is  that  the  apple  seeds  wiU  give  apples  like  those 
from  which  they  are  taken,  a  thing  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

Every  farmer  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
manner  of  growth  in  the  potato  is  aware  that 
the  tubers  are  not  produced  from  the  roots  proper, 
these  being,  as  in  other  plants,  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  nutrition,  but  on  shoots  thrown  out 
above  these,  and  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  DecaudoUe  that  by  repeated 
coverings  of  the  stem  such  shoots,  and  of  course 
potatoes  could  be  produced  the  whole  length  of 
the  stalk,  and  some  experiments  that  he  made 
seemed  to  favor  such  a  supposition ;  still  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  having  in  part  repeated 
his  experiments,  we  have  found  nothing  to  justify 
the  opmion  that  such  a  result  would  be  effected  by 
this  treatment  of  the  stem. 

The  propriety  of  cutting  the  tubers  or  planting 
them  whole  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the 
multitude  of  experiments  on  record  would  seem  to 
show  by  their  conflicting  results,  that  at  least  as 
much  is  depending  on  other  circumstances,  as  on 
the  root  bemg  planted  in  a  whole  or  cut  state.  If 
an  acre  of  ground  be  planted  in  hills  or  drills  with 
whole  potatoes,  and  another  acre  be  planted  with 
sets  or  cuttings  at  equal  distances  with  the  other, 
the  experiments  made  by  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society  would  go  to  prove  that  the  acre  planted 
with  whole  potatoes  would  yield  the  most,  but  not 
much  if  any  more  than  the  additional  quantity  of 
seed  required  in  planting.  If  whole  potatoes  are 
used,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  will  be 
used ;  if  cut,  not  more  than  half'^that  quantity  will 
be  required.  In  both  cases,  however,  much  will 
be  depending  on  the  size  of  the  whole  potatoes, 
and  the  niimber  of  eyes  in  those  cut.  The  distance 
between  the  -rows  must  be  determined  by  the 
length  of  stem  produced  by  the  potato,  and  the 
several  varieties  vary  much  in  this  respect 

In  cultivating  the  potato  a  climate  rather  eool 
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and  moiet  is  (band  most  preferable  to  any  other. 
Of  course  the  root  succeeds  much  better  in  the 
northern   states   and  in    the   adjoining    British 
provinces  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  coun- 
try.   In  the  north,  parts  of  Maine  and  New- 
Hampshire,  and  the  Province  of  New-Brunswick 
are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  potatoes. 
In    New-Yorlf,  the    tract  lying  east  of  Lake 
Ontario,    between  that  and  the   Mohawk  and 
Black  rivers,  produces  good  potatoes ;  and  the 
elevated  lands  in  the  south  of  New-York  and  the 
north  of  Pennsylvania  are  noted  not  only  for  the 
quality  of  their  potatoes  but  the  large  crops  they 
annually  produce.    The  potato  wilt  succeed  well 
on  almost  any  kind  of  land  provided  it  is  rich,  and  is 
not  wet  and  clayey ;  but  for  this,  as  for  most  other 
crops  a  friable  loam  of  sufficient  consistence  to 
prevent  drought  will  be  found  superior  to  any  other. 
Swamps  containing  large  quantities  of  vegetable 
matter,  when  sufficiently  drained,  have  produced 
great  crops,  and  what  in  new  countries  is  termed 
muck  l^nd,  is  also  favorable  to  their  growth.    Two 
things  in  a  potato  soil  seem  to  be  indispensable; 
it  must  be  rich,  or  a  crop  cannot  be  expected ;  and 
it  must  be  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  the  shoots 
that  form  the  tubers  to  spread  and  enlarge  freely. 
In  Europe  the  British  islands  are  justly  famed  lor 
their  root  culture,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
potato  into  Ireland  has  enabled  that  country  to 
double  its  population  ;  if  it  has  not  banished  want 
and  distress,  these  evils  are  not  of  as  frequent 
recurrence  now  as  formerly,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  consumers.    Cobbett,  indeed,  charged 
upon  the  potato  all  the  evils  of  Ireland ;  and  Dr. 
1  issot  has  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  no  potato-eating  nation  has  ever  produced  a 
great  man. 

The  greatest  crops  of  potatoes  on  record  are  those 
grown  by  General  Barnum  of  Vermont,  which 
reached  from  1,500  to  1,800  bushels  per  acre ;  and 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  a  good  soil,  and 
with  his  mode  of  culture,  from  800  to  1000  bushels 
per  acre  may  be  safely  calculated  upon.  The 
reports  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  our  country 
show  that  from  500  to  700  bushels  per  acre  are  not 
uncommon.  Mr.  Bache,  of  Wellsborough,  Pa. 
in  1839,  raised  600  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the 
crop  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  Cattaraugus,  in  this  state, 
fell  but  little  short.  The  average  crop  in  tlie 
country  cannot  we  think  be  estimated  at  more 
than  from  175  to  250  bushels,  the  influence  of 
the  seasons  being  more  felt  on  this  crop  than  many 
others. 

The  methods  of  nianting  are  various.  Gen. 
Barnum's  mode,  after  a  careful  and  thorough 
preparation  of  his  land,  is  to  plant  in  drills  22  inches 
apart,  and  the  sets  in  the  drills  10  inches  from 
€ach  other.  The  drills  are  kept  clean,  but  the 
earth  is  hilled  around  the  plants  only  once  in  the 
aeason ;  as  he  considers  there  is  much  danger  of 
disturbing  the  young  tubers  by  removing  the  earth 
or  causing  the  formation  of  new  shoots  for  tubers 
by  repeated  hoeings  or  hillings.  The  secret  of 
his  great  crops  appears  to  consist  in  his  bringing 
rich  fresh  earths,  the  scraping  of  the  ditches  or 
streets,  or  earth  from  the  barn-yard,  or  the  mould 
deposited  in  swamps,  and  giving  each  hill  a  shovel 
full,  as  a  top  dressing,  fle  does  this  with  the  aid 
of  a  horse  and  cart,  the  horse  and  the  wheels 
passing  between  the  rows. 

We  have  seen  very  good  potatoes  grown  by 


simply  dropping  the  seed  on  a  elpan  turf,  and 
spreading  over  them  a  covering  of  straw  six  or 
eight  inches  in  thickness.  The  straw  must  be 
evenly  placed,  and  if  moved  by  the  wind  before 
it  gets  settled  together,  which  it  will  soon  do,  it 
must  be  carefully  replaced.  This  covering  of 
straw  Keeps  the  surface  moist,  the  grass  can  not 
spring  up  through  it,  and  in  the  fall  the  potatoes 
are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  turf,  and  perfectly 
clean  when  the  straw  is  removed.  The  danger 
in  this  mode  of  planting  would  seem  to  lie  in  a 
dry  season  which  is  frequently  fatal  to  the  crop  ; 
and  a  hiovy  crop  is  rarely  in  this  way  produced. 

In  the  Monthly  Visitor,  for  February,  1840,  is 
an  account  of  an  experiment  with  potatoes,  which 
was  eminently  successful,  and  deserving  of  notice. 
In  the  spring  of  1839,  Mr.  Whitney  of  Craftsbury 
Vt.  "  broke  up  a  piece  of  green  sward,  harrowed 
it  thoroughly,  caned  upon  it  manure  from  the  yard 
at  the  rate  of  32  loads  to  the  acre,  cross  ploughed  it, 
harrowed  it  again,  and  planted  it  in  the  usual 
manner  in  hills.  At  the  proper  ploughing  between 
the  rows,  the  piece  was  well  hoed,  and  at  the 
proper  time  was  repeated.  In  the  ^11  he  dug 
from  this  piece  at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  for  this  year,  on  account  of  the  rust, 
was  considered  a  good  yield.  By  the  side  of  this 
piece,  on  precisely  the  same  quality  of  soil,  ma- 
nure was  carted  and  spread  at  the  rate  of  32  loads 
to  the  acre ;  the  sward  was  then  carefully  turned 
over,  and  the  furrows  laid  flat  with  a  roller.  Be- 
tween every  other  furrow,  where  they  came  to- 
gether, (that  is  between  the  first  and  second,  and 
between  the  third  and  fourth  and  so  on,)  holes  two 
feet  apart  were  made  with  a  sharpened  stk;k, 
about  three  inches  deep,  large  enough  to  receive 
the  seed.  Into  each  hole  one  piece  of  potato  was 
put,  and  the  holes  filled  up  with  mellow  soil,  even 
with  the  general  surface  of  the  field.  There  was 
no  further  labor  bestowed  upon  the  crop  till  the 
digging,  when  the  quantity  produced  was  a  little 
over  400  bushels  per  acre.  Although  never  hoed 
not  a  weed  was  seen  in  it.  Before  digging,  the 
field  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  well  hoed, 
the  potatoes  having  raised  up  the  ground  above 
them." 

The  Rohan  potato  is  an  instance  of  the  fortu- 
nate production  of  a  new  and  valuable  variety 
from  seeds.  This  root  which,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried  in  our  country,  seems  to  have  satisfied 
all  reasonable  expectations  that  had  been  formed, 
is  destined  doubtless  to  add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  potato  crop :  and  no  good  reason  can  be  given 
why  other,  and  still  more  productive  kinds  may 
not  be  produced  by  the  same  methods.  A  com- 
parison of  a  crop  of  Rohans  with  one  of  the 
original  wild  potato,  would  seem  to  justify  expec- 
tations of  still  further  improvement,  from  the 
combined  agencies  of  cultivation  and  reproduction 
from  the  true  seeds. 

In  all  cases  the  value  of  early  potatoes  is  great; 
and  particularly  so  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  where 
a  constant  demand,  and  ready  market  for  such 
vegetables  always  exists.  Experience  has  tautrht 
the  growers  of  potatoes  for  the  London  market 
that  ripe  potatoes  can  be  found  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  sariier  in  hills  or  drills  planted  with  sets 
from  the  top  end  (the  one  that  has  the  most  eyti) 
than  in  those  planted  from  the  root  end  of  the  tuber, 
The  Lancashire  gardeners  therefore  assort  their 
sets,  so  as  to  have  them  ripen  at  the  sane  tine, 
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and  thus  obtain  roots  for  market  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  could  do.  It  is  probable  that  quite  an 
improvement  might  in  this  country  be  effected  in 
the  same  way. 
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EnaiDeratioii  of  Ptauiti 
North  Carolina.  *' 


■nmnd  Wflmington, 


This  plant  is  found  an  far  north  as  Newbem,  N. 
C.  and  from  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river  nearly 
to  Fayetteville.  £iliot  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Gen.  Pinckney,  that  it  prows  along  the  lower 
branches  of  the  Santee  in  S.  Carolina.  Dr.  Bach- 
man  has  received  it  from  Georgetown,  S.  C; 
and  Mr.  Audubon  informed  me,  with  the  plant 
before  us,  that  he  has  seen  it  in  Florida  of 
enormous  size.  I  think  it  not  improbable,  there- 
fore, that  it  inhabits  the  savannas,  more  or 
less  abundantly,  from  the  latter  place  to  New- 
bem.  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  for  many 
miles  around  Wilmington,  in  every  direction.  I 
venture  a  short  notice  of  this  interesting  plant, 
as  1  am  not  aware  that  any  popular  description  of 
it  has  been  published  in  this  country. 

The  leaf,  which  is  the  only  curious  part,  springs 
from  the  root,  spreading  upon  the  ground,  or  at  a 
litde  elevation  above  it.  It  is  composed  of  a 
setiole  or  stem  with  broad  margins,  like  the  leaf  of 
tlie  orange  tree,  two  to  four  inches  long,  which  at 
the  end  suddenly  expands  into  a  thick  and  some- 
what rigid  leaf)  the  two  sides  of  which  are  semi- 
circular, about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  across,  and 
fringed  around  their  edges  with  somewhat  rigid 
cilise  or  long  hairs  like  eyelashes.  It  is  very  aptly 
compared  to  two  upper  eyelids  joined  at  their 
bases.  £ach  side  of  the  leaf  is  a  little  concave  on 
the  inner  side,  where  aie  placed  three  delicate, 
bairlike  organs,  in  such  an  order,  that  an  insect 
can  hardly  traverse  it,  without  interfering  with 
one  of  them,  when  the  two  sides  suddenly  collapse 
and  enclose  the  prey  with  a  force  surpassing  an 
insest's  efforts  to  escape.  The  fringe  or  hairs  of 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  leaf  interiace,  like  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands  clasped  together.  The 
sensitiveness  resides  onlv  in  these  hairlike  pro- 
cesses on  the  inside,  as  the  leaf  mav  be  touched 
or  pressed  in  any  other  part,  without  sensible 
effiscts.  The  little  prisoner  is  not  crushed  and 
suddenly  destroyed,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  for 
I  have  liberated  captive  flies  and  spiders,  which 
sped  away  as  fast  as  fear  or  joy  could  hasten 
them.  At  other  times  1  have  found  them  enve- 
loped in  a  fluid  of  a  mucilaginous  consistence, 
which  seems  to  act  as  a  solvent,  the  insects  being 
more  or  less  consumed  in  it.  This  circumstance 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  being  made 
sabcervient  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  through 
ao  apparatus  of  absorbent  vessels  in  the  leaves. 
But  as  I  have  not  examined  sufficiently  to  pro-^ 
noance  on  the  universality  of  this  result,  it  will 
require  further  observation  and  experiment  on  the 
s|x>t,  to  ascertain  its  nature  and  importance.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  food  is 
neasssaiy  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  but  like 
compost,  may  increase  its  growth  and  vigor.  But 
however  obecare  and  uncertain  may  be  the  final 
purpose  of  such  a  singular  organization,  if  it  were 
a  probtem  to  construct  a  plant  with  reference  to 


entrapping  insects,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  form 
and  organization  better  adapted  to  secure  that 
end  than  are  found  in  the  dionaea  muscipula.  I 
therefore  deem  it  no  credulous  inference,  that  its 
leaves  are  constructed  for  that  specific  object, 
whether  insects  subserve  the  purpose  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  plant  or  not.  It  is  no  objection  to  this 
view  that  they  are  subject  to  blind  accident,  and 
sometimes  close  upon  straws  as  well  as  incects. 
It  would  be  a  curious  vegetable  indeed,  that  had 
a  faculty  of  distinguishing  bodies,  and  recoiled  at 
the  touch  of  one,  while  it  quietly  subroitt^  to 
violence  from  another.  Such  capricious  sensi- 
tiveness is  not  a  property  ofthe  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  spider's  net  is  spread  to  ensnare  flies,  yet  it 
catches  whatever  falls  upon  it ;  and  the  ant  lion 
is  roused  from  his  hiding  place  by  the  fall  of  a 
pebble  {  60  much  are  insects,  also,  subject  to  the 
blindness  of  accident.  Therefore  the  web  of  the 
and  the  pitfall  of  the  other,  are  not  designed 


one, 

to  catch  insects !  Nor  is  it  in  point  to  ret'er  to 
other  plants  of  entirely  different  structure  and 
habit  which  sometimes  entangle  and  imprison 
insects.  As  well  might  we  reason  against  a  spi- 
der^s  web,  because  a  fly  is  drowned  in  a  honey 
pot ;  or  against  a  steel  trap  because  some  poor 
animal  has  lost  its  life  in  a  cider  barrel. 


DUBUAMS  VS.  DEVOlf SHIRES. 

From  tiie  CultiTBtor. 

Messrs,  JEdiiors — Permit  a  subscriber  to  make 
a  remark  or  two  on  an  article  in  ^our  December 
number,  recommending  Devonshire  cattle  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Durham.  I  wouki  first  observe  that 
the  recommendation  comes  under  no  responsible 
signature ;  the  assumed  one  of  ^*  Phtlim^^^  is  no 
guaranty  for  the  good  faith,  disinterestedness  or 
soundness  of  the  advice,  and  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  the  incurring  the  vast  expense  of 
changing  one  high  priced  breed  for  another,  we 
should  at  least  know  in  whose  judgement  and 
experience  we  are  asked  to  confide.  In  general 
it  would  heighten  the  character  of  your  publica- 
tion, if  all  your  correspondents  were  required  to 
give  their  names  with  their  communications,  but 
more  especially  where  facts  are  stated  or  advice 
volunteered. 

Phelim  informs  us,  that  among  northern  farmers, 
the  Durham  cattle  are  considered  *'not  adapted  to 
the  climate,  the  pasture  not  sweet  or  rich  enough, 
and  the  winters  too  cold  or  severe."  He  then 
asks  "whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
buy  some  other  breed  that  will  keep  on  short  pas- 
ture and  stand  our  severe  winters  1"  Admitting 
his  premises,  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  would 
undoubtedly  be  in  the  affirmative;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  pitohing  upon  the  Devonshires  as  a 
substitute,  he  could  not  have  made  a  worse  choice 
among  all  the  known  breeds  of  impro ved  cAtle. 
I  will  admit  that  the  latter  being  a  lighter  breed 
may  exist  on  shorter  commons,  but  why  does  he 
expect  them  to  possess  more  hardiness  than  the 
Durhams?  Is  it  t>ecause  his  favorites  derive 
their  origin  from  the  mild  relaxing  climate  of  De- 
vonshire, where  myrtles  and  oranges  endure, 
almost  without  protection,  what  can  hardly  be 
called  a  winter,  while  their  rivals  from  their  birth 
are  accustomed  in  iYmi  native  county,  Durham,  to 
face  the  blasts  of  the  froaien  North  Sea,  or  has  any 
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legerdemain  (we  know  the  arte  of  cattle  breeders 
are  wonderful,)  transformed  the  delicate  constitu- 
tion of  the  Devons  into  something  like  that  of  the 
Arctic  bear? 

In  other  respects  Phelim  has  not  given  an  ex- 
aggerated description  of  this  celebrated  stock,  bat 
I  must  have  better  evidence  than  unsupported 
assertion  before  I  can  believe  that  they  excel  the 
Durhams  in  ruggcdness  of  constitution.  In  our 
southern  states,  tho  Devons  would  probably  find 
a  congenial  climate,  while  the  improved  Durhams, 
mingling  the  blood  of  the  Flemish  and  native 
British  races,  have  all  the  predisposition  that 
descent  can  give  to  make  them  hardy,  and  to  fit 
them  for  our  own  rigorous  seasons.  In  evidence 
of  this,  we  see  them  extending  themselves  even 
into  the  Scottish  territory,  whilst  the  other  (De- 
vons) are  never  attempted.  If  a  change  becomes 
necessary,  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  tbem 
from  a  more  northern  than  a  more  southern  dis- 
trict. With  this  view,  I  do  not  recommend,  but  I 
venture  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  far-famed 
Ayrshire  breed,  as  possessing  all  the  qualities 
Phelim  presumes  the  Devons  to  possess,  except, 
perhaps,  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  draught, 
while  they  arc  altogether  superioras  a  dairy  stock. 
I  do  not  surrender  the  Durhams,  however,  where 
they  are  not  stidted  in  their  summer  pasturacre  or 
starved  during  winter  upon  straw,  and  the  follow- 
ing instance  will  show  that  they  rank  hi^h  as 
draught  cattle  ;  a  pair  of  Durham  steers  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  firentnall  of  Goshen,  have  in  one  day 
gone  from  that  village  to  the  Landing  at  CornT(rall, 
a  distance  of  about  ^  miles,  and  returned  the  same 
day  with  a  load ! 

One  point  of  conceded  superiority  the  Durhams 
possess  which  has  not  been  touched  upon ;  that 
of  early  maturity.  Phelim  confesses  that  the 
cows  of  the  Devonshire  stock  are  smaller  than  the 
bull;  thists  a  disadvantage,  and  hence  their  calves, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  small,  puny  and 
of  slow  growth,  requiring  at  least  one  year  more 
than  the  Durhams  belbre  they  are  fit  to  breed. 


RECEIPT  FOR  DBSTROTINO  CATBRPILI«ARS, 
USED  BY  THE  SOCIBTT  OF  CHRISTIAKS 
CALLED  SHAKERS,  AT    CANTERBURY,  K,  H. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"Take  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
train  oil ;  apply  them  by  means  of  a  swab  fixed 
on  a  pole,  commence  the  operation  in  the  spring, 
(we  suppose  on  the  first  appearance  of  nests) 
when  these  devouring  insects  begin  to  appear,  and 
repeat  the  operation  once  a  week,  till  the  trees 
are  in  blow,  and  very  few  will  escape  with  their 
lives."  Signed  F.  W. 

The  head  of  the  family. 

"We  must  express  our  admiration  of  this  receipt, 
not  because  of  its  novelty,  for  either  of  the  in- 
gredients would  be  quite  sufficient  to  kill  the  insects, 
as  will  common  soap  suds  from  every  Monday's 
wash,  most  thoroughly^  without  train  oil  or  spirits 
of  turpentine ;  but  we  admire  it,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  practice  and  industry  of  those  citizens.  If  our 
farmers  would  only  follow  that  part  of  the  receipt, 
which  requires  a  weekly  attention^  for  three  suc- 
cessive weeks,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  use 
spirits  of  turpentine  or  train  oil,  or  soap  suds,  or 


the  brush  proposed  by  Col.  Pickering,  the  evil 
would  be  cured  at  any  rate.  The  great  difficulty 
is  the  neglect  to  do  any  thing,  till  after  the  cater- 
pillars have  covered  the  trees  with  nests.  Then 
the  labors  of  the  sluggard  commence,  and  one  tree, 
(let  this  receipt  be  ever  so  perfect  and  powerful) 
will  cost  as  much  time  and  labor  as  ten  trees 
would  have  required  three  Weeks  sooner.  If  our 
farmers  would  only  adopt  that  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipt, which  requires  a  weekly  attack  on  this  ener 
my,  the  evil  will  soon  cease,  and  in  ten  years  we 
should  scarce  see  a  caterpillar  in  the  country.  By 
this  course  continually  pursued,  we  have  so  much 
reduced  the  labor,  that  we  have  not  one  fourth 
part  of  the  number  we  had  three  years  ago. 


APPLES  FOR  FATTENIK6  GEESE. 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

Being  at  a  friend's  house  the  other  day,  in  Liv- 
ermore,  he  observed  to  us  that  his  usual  supply  of 
material  for  fattening  his  geese  had  been  cut  off,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  regulate  himself  with  quite  so 
fat  roasters  as  common  on  that  account. 

On  inquiring  into  the  subject  we  found  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  his  geese  with 
apples ;  feeding  them  out  whole,  and  uncooked, 
and  permitting  the  fowl  to  despatch  them  in  their 
own  way  and  manner.  He  said  that  he  never 
made  any  distinction  between  sweet  and  sour,  and 
never  perceived  that  the  geese  did,  as  they  gene- 
rally devoured  the  whole,  and  fattened  remarka- 
bly fast  upon  them. 

We  presume  that  if  the  fruit  were  cooked  it 
would  be  better,  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  more  easily 
eaten  and  digested.  We  have  never  had  any  ex- 
perience in  this  mode  of  feeding  and  fattening 
fowl,  and  if  others  of  our  readers  have  we  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  their  success. 


ROLLIIfG,  A  PROTECTION  FROM  FLT. 

From  the  Farmen' Cabinet. 

It  is  said,  that  the  best  protection  to  very  young 
plants  against  the  fly,  or  insects  that  destroy  them 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground,  is  to  roll  the 
surface  immediately  aHer  sowing,so  as  to  make  it  as 
smooth  as  possible.  The  plants  vegetate  quicker 
and  better,  by  having  the  earth  brought  in  close 
contact  with  the  seed,  and  the  insects  are  deprived 
ofshelter,  by  having  the  clods  broken  down  smooth. 
Every  farmer  should  have  a  small,  light  roller  for 
his  garden,  and  a  large,  heavy  one  for  his  fields, 
to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require.  And  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  rolling  turnip  ground,  the  seed  be  sown 
Tour  or  five  times  as  thick  as  would  be  proper  to 
stand  for  a  crop,  then  there  would  be  an  abundance 
for  the  fly  to  feast  upon,  and  enough  leA  to  satisfy 
the  farmer — and  if  the  fly  should  not  thin  them  suf- 
ficiently, cut  them  out  with  a  hoe,  or  run  a  harrow 
through  them,  to  reduce  them  to  proper  distances, 
to  favor  their  growth. 

The  advantage  of  compacting  the  earth  to  the 
seed,  is  exemplified  in  planting  com.  The  com 
first  makes  itc  appearance  where  the  impression  of 
the  foot  is,  and  wkh  more  vigor  than  it  does  wbert 
the  soil  covers  it  lightly. 
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From  the  Edinbur^  Encyclopedia. 
AGRICULTURE    OF    FRANCE. 

Before  the  revolalion,  agriculture  in  France  was 
nearly  in  (he  same  state  in  which  it  is  sti!l  in  al- 
most every  country  in  continental  £urope.  About 


of  property  had  produced  the  effects  which  might 
be  expected  from  it ;  and  poverty  and  misery  were 
too  visible,  especially  in  Lorraine,  and  the  parts  of 
Champagne  which  are  contiguous  to  it. 
The  second  mode  of  possessing  land,  was  by  a 

^„ money  rent.    This,  before  the  revolution,  was  the 

two-fiOhs  of  the  land  susceptible  of  cultivation,  general  practice  in  Picardy,  Normandy,  part  of 


were  in  what  is  termed  culture  and  pasturage,  and 
produced  on  an  averai^e,  about  one-half  of  what 
good  culture,  on  the  like  quantity  of  the  same  soil, 
would  have  produced. 

If  France  has  been  in  any  respect  benefited  by 
the  revolution— if  she  can  claim  any  permanent 
and  general  good  arising  from  it  as  a  compensa- 
tion and  atonement  /or  the  physical  and  moral 
evils  she  has  suffered  and  afflicted— that  benefit 
and  good  must  be  looked  for  in  the  state  of  her 
landed  property,  and  in  the  condition  of  her  agri- 
cultural population. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  land  in  France  was 
held  by  various  tenures,  almost  all  of  which  were 
decidedly  &md  extremely  unfavorable  to  agricul- 
ture. The  manor  rents  of  the  clergy  have  been 
variously  estimated.  Condorcet,  in  his  Life  of 
Turgot,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  clergy 
enjoyed  near  a  fifth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
kingdom.  Neckar  calculated  their  revenue  at 
130,000,000  iivres ;  but  it  is  probable  that  their 
manor  rents  may  fairly  be  estimated  to  have 
amounted  to  about  120,000,000  Iivres,  or  4,800,- 
000/.  steriinff,  exclusive  of  their  tithes,  which 
may  be  rated  at  about  3,600,000/.  steriing.  The 
domains  of  the  crown  and  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  rented  for  about  1,200,000/.  steriing ;  the 
feudal  and  honorary  dues  paid  to  the  nobility, 
with  corvees,  militia,  &c.,  amounted  at  least  to 
5,000,000/.  steriing.  Besides,  the  government 
drew  from  the  produce  of  agriculture  the  sum  of 
6,000,000/.  steriing.  In  short,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, that,  exclusive  of  the  rents  of  land  paid  to 
the  Jay-proprietors,  and  of  the  duties  of  excise, 
consumption,  and  the  like,  the  produce  of  the  soil 
was  charged  annually  with  upwards  of  21,000,- 
000/.  sterling. 

But  agriculture  labored  under  disadvantages 
still  more  discouraging  and  oppressive,  previously 
to  the  revolution;   to  understand  and  estimate 
which,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  diflerent 
modes  of  occupying  land  which  then  existed, 
oome  of  which,  however,  as  we  shall  aHerwards 
see,  still  remain.    In  the  first  place,  there  were 
the  small  properties  of  the  peasants.   These  were 
to  be  found  every  where  to  a  degree  of  which  we 
have  no  conception  in  fingland,  and  which  we 
should  not  have  expected  in  the  midst  of  the  enor- 
mous possessions,  and  the  oppressive  privileges, 
of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.    Even  in  those 
provinces  where  other   tenures  prevailed,  they 
were  to  be  found ;  but  principally  in  Languedoc ; 
Quercy,  which  now  forms  the  department  of  Lot ; 
the  whole  district  of  the  Pyrenees,  Berne,  Gas- 
cony,  part  of  Guienne,  Alsace,  Flanders  and  Lor- 
raine.   The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  who  pos- 
sessed these  small  properties,  varied  much  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.    In  Flanders,  Al- 
sace, on  the  Garonne,  and  more  particulariy  in 
Berne,  they  were  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  might  rather  be  called  farmers  than  cottagers ; 
and  in  Lower  Brittany  many  of  them  were  rich ; 
but  this  character  could  by  no  means  be  applied 
to  them  generally.    In  fact,  the  minute  divisiop 


Flanders,  Artoid,  Isle  of  France,  and  Pays  de 
Beauce.  It  also  existed  in  some  of  the  southern 
districts  of  France,  particularly  in  Berne,  and 
about  Navareens,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees.  These  tenures  were  also 
found  in  other  parts  of  France,  scattered  among 
those  which  were  different  and  predominant ;  but, 
upon  a  moderate  estimate,  before  the  revolution, 
they  did  not  exist  in  more  than  a  sixth  or  a  se- 
venth of  the  kingiiom. 

Feudal  tenures  were  the  third  mode  of  occupy- 
ing land.  They  abounded  most  in  Brittany, 
Limosin,  Berry,  La  Manche,  &c.,  but  they  were 
scattered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  These  feudal  tenures  were  fiefs 
granted  by  the  seigneurs  of  the  parishes,  under  a 
reservation  of  fines,  quit  rents,  forfeitures,  services, 
&c.  As  they  formed  the  most  oppressive  evil  un- 
der T^hich  agriculture  labored  previously  to  the 
revolution,  and  from  which  that  event  must  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  freed  it, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  some  of  them.  Even  to 
enumerate  the  whole  of  these  oppressions  would 
far  exceed  our  limits  ;  and,  indeed,  the  English 
language  does  not  supply  terms  by  which  many  of 
them  can  be  expressed. 

Among  the  more  mild  and  tolerable  of  these 
feudal  tenures,  may  be  mentioned  the  obligation 
the  tenant  was  under,  of  grinding  bis  com  at  the 
mills  of  the  seigneur  only ;  of  pressing  his  grapes 
at  his  press  only ;  ol'  bakmg  his  bread  in  his  oven. 
The  peasantry  in  Brittany  were  obliged  to  beat  the 
water  in  marshy  districts,  to  keep  the  frogs  silent, 
in  order  that  the  lady  of  the  seigneur,  during  her 
lyinff-in,  might  not  be  disturbed  by  their  noise. 
In  short,  every  petty  oppression  which  could  ren- 
der the  lives  of  the  peasantry  misenible,  or  interlere 
with  the  operations  of  agriculture,  was  authorized 
by  these  leudal  tenures ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
ledsed,  that,  before  the  revolution,  some  ol'the 
seigneurs,  convinced  of  their  injustice  as  well  as 
impolicy,  forebore  to  exact  them.  Nor  were  the 
oppressions  of  the  leudal  tenures  the  only  ones  to 
which  agriculture  was  exposed.  There  were  nu- 
merous edicts  for  preserving  the  game,  which 
prohibited  weeding  and  hoeing,  lest  the  young 
partridges  should  be  disturbed;  sleeping  seed, 
lest  it  should  injure  the  game ;  manuring  with 
night  soil,  lest  the  fiavor  of  the  partridges  should 
be  injured,  by  feeding  on  the  corn  so  produced ; 


mowing  hay  before  a  certain  time,  so  late  as  to 
spoil  many  crops  ;  and  taking  away  the  stubble, 
which  would  deprive  the  birds  of  shelter.  These 
were  oppressions,  to  which  ail  the  tenants  of  land, 
as  well  as  those  who  held  under  leudal  tenures, 
and  even  the  proprietors  of  land,  in  many  cases, 
were  exposed.  Ihe  latter,  indeed,  were  dread- 
folly  tormented  by  what  were  called  the  Capitain- 
rieSj  which,  as  affecting  them  in  some  mea&ure,  as 
ihe  feudal  tenures  atlected  the  iiirmers,  may  be 
noticed  under  this  head.  By  this  term  was  to  be 
understood,  the  paramountship  of  certain  districts, 
granted  by  the  king  to  princes  of  the  blood,  by 
which  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  property 
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of  all  game,  even  od  lands  which  did  not  belong 
to  tbera,  and  even  on  manors  granted  long  befoie 
to  individuals ;  so  I  hat  by  tliis  paramountship  all 
manorial  rights  were  annihilated.  The  privileges 
thus  conferred,  were  most  grie\ou8  and  oppres- 
sive ;  (or  by  game  was  understood,  whole  droves 
of  wild  boars,  and  herds  of  deer  not  conGned,  but 
wandering  over  the  whole  country,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crops ;  and  if  any  person  presumed  to 
kill  them,  he  was  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  minute  vexa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  more  prominent  tyrannies,  to 
which  the  feudal  tenures  gave  rise,  would  occa- 
sion frequent  disputes  t>etween  the  seigneur  and 
his  tenants ;  but  the  latter  preferred  submitting  to 
them,  rather  than  appealing  to  the  decision  of 
judges,  who  were  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
seiffneurs. 

We  may  here  also  notice  the  corvees,  as  one  of 
the  taxes  peculiarly  oppressive  and  injurious  to 
agriculture,  though  not  confined  to  the  tenure  we 
are  now  con^idenng.  By  the  corveea^  individuals 
were  obliged  to  mend  the  roads  by  their  personal 
labor ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  this  tax  must  have 
fallen  exclusively  on  the  poor ;  or  if  it  was  per- 
formed by  those  who  kept  laborers,  it  must  have 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  fully  attending  to 
their  agricultural  operations.  This  tax  was  not 
only  impolitic,  in  so  much  as  it  placed  the  repair 
of  the  roads  under  the  care  of  those  who  were  to- 
tally destitute  of  the  little  skill  requisite  for  such  a 
task,  but  it  was  an  easy  engine  of  oppression ;  for, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  work  might  be  done 
without  interruption,  those  who  were  liable  to  the 
ayrvee  had  it  frequently  allotted  to  them  at  some 
leagues  fi'om  their  habitations.  Besides  these 
corveeSf  which  were  an  oppression  to  agriculture 
over  the  whole  of  France,  there  were  the  military 
carvees^  which  fell  only  on  the  villages  lying  in 
the  route  of  the  troops ;  tiie  inhabitants  or  which 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  occupation,  however 
inconvenient  and  injurious  it  might  t>e,  and  repair 
the  roads  along  which  the  soldiers  were  to  travel. 
Such  are  a  lew  of  the  oppressions  under  which 
agriculture  in  France  labored,  previously  to  the 
revolution,  arising  either  from  the  feudal  tenures, 
or  from  the  mure  general  operation  of  the  laws 
and  measures  of  government,  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  usages  of  the 
country. 

The  fourth  mode  of  occupying  land,  resembled 
that  which  is  common  in  Ireland,  and  which  is 
there  complained  of  as  a  great  grievance,  and  as 
the  source  of  much  misery  and  oppression.  Men 
possessed  of  some  property,  hired  great  tracts  of 
land  at  a  money  rent,  and  relet  it  in  small  divi- 
sions to  metayers,  who  paid  half  the  product. 
This  mode  of  occupying  land  was  most  common 
in  La  Manche,  Berry,  Poitou,  and  Angoamois, 
but  it  was  also  met  with  in  oiher  provinces. 

The  last  tenure  was  that  of  the  metayer.  These, 
who  are  a  i^pecies  of  farmers  that  gradually  suc- 
ceeded to  the  slave  cultivatory  of  ancient  times, 
and  who,  in  Latin,  are  called  coUmi  partiarii, 
have  been  so  long  in  disuse  in  England,  thai  there 
is  no  English  name  for  them.  They  may  be  ge- 
nerally described,  as  supplying  the  labor  necessa- 
ry to  cultivate  the  land,  while  the  proprietor  fur- 
nishes them  with  the  seed,  cattle  and  instruments 
of  husbandry,  and,  in  tthort  the  whole  stock  ne- 
cessary lor  cultivating  the  farm.    Ttie  common 


agreement  was,  that  the  produce  should  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  proprietor  and  farmer,  afler 
setting  aside  what  was  necessary  for  keeping  up 
the  stock,  which  was  restored  to  the  proprietor, 
when  the  farmer  either  quilted,  or  was  turned  out 
ofhis  farm. 

Bfore  the  revolution,  seven-eisrhthsofthelanda 
in  France  were  held  under  this  tenure.  It  per- 
vaded almost  every  part  of  Sologne,  Berry,  La 
Manche,  Limosin,  Anjou,  Burgundy,  Bourbon- 
nois,  Nivernois,  Auvergne,  &c.,  and  was  found  in 
Brittany,  Maine,  Provence  and  all  of  the  southern 
districts.  In  general,  the  half  of  the  produce  was 
paid  to  the  proprietor ;  but  in  Champagne  only  a 
third.  There  were  also  other  variations ;  in  some 
parts,  the  proprietor  found  half  the  cattle  and 
seed,  and  the  metayer,  the  labor  and  implements, 
besides  paying  the  taxes ;  the  last,  in  other  dis- 
tricts, were  partly  paid  by  the  proprietor.  In  Nor- 
mandy, a  singular  species  of  this  tenure  prevailed, 
viz.,  on  the  farms  which  the  proprietors  kept  in 
their  own  hands. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  misera- 
ble state  of  agriculture,  which  must  exist  in  a 
country  where  the  system  of  metaying  prevails. 
In  the  first  place,  it  proves  a  lamentable  deficiency 
of  agricultural  capital ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  hiui  a  manifest  tendency  to  perpetuate  this  evil, 
and  to  keep  the  tenant  in  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
pendence, misery,  and  poverty.  In  some  parts  of 
France,  the  metayers  were  so  poor,  and  conse- 
quently so  dependent  on  their  landlords,  that  they 
were  almost  every  year  obliged  to  borrow  from 
them  their  bread,  before  the  harvest  came  round. 

Such  were  the  tenures  of  land  before  the  revo- 
lution. Let  us  now  inquire  what  efiects  that  event 
has  produced  on  them,  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  class  in  general. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  small  proper- 
ties has  been  considerably  increased  in  all  parts 
of  France.  The  national  domains,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  church  and 
emigrant  nobility,  were  exposed  to  sale  during  the 
pecuniary  distresses  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. For  the  accommodation  of  the  lowest  or- 
der of  purchasers,  they  were  divided  into  small 
portions,  and  five  years  were  allowed  for  com- 
pleting the  payment.  In  consequence  o^  this  in- 
dulgence, and  of  the  depreciation  of  assignats, 
the  poorest  classes  of  the  peasantry  were  enabled 
to  t>ecome  proprietors,  possessing  from  one  to  ten 
acres.  They  support  themselves  by  cultivating 
these,  and  by  laboring,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
neighboring  farmers.  The  number  of  small  pro- 
perties has  also  increased  from  another  cause, 
since  the  revolution.  Before  that  event,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  law,  or  at  least  the  invariable 
custom,  in  some  parts  of  France,  to  divide  the 
landed  properly  among  all  the  children.  This  lo- 
cal law,  or  custom,  was  extended,  soon  after  the 
revolution,  to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  so  that,  by  the 
present  law  of  France,  land,  on  the  death  of  a 
proprietor,  is  divided,  by  the  law  itself;  among  his 
children.  The  deplorable  consequences  which 
must  ultimately  result  from  this  division  and  sub- 
division of  little  properties,  in  a  country  like 
France,  already  so  fully  appropriated,  need  not  be 
pointed  out ;  they  are  sufficiently  obvious.  We 
content  ourselves  with  stating  the  fact,  as  illustrat- 
ing one  mode  in  which  the  tenure  of  landed  pro- 
perty has  been  affected  by  the  revolution. 
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In  the  second  piace,  hiring  at  money  rent  is 
much  more  general  since  the  revolution ;  and  if 
France  continues  quiet,  and  recovers  Ihom  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  the  revolution,  it  may  rea- 
eonably  be  expected  that  this  species  of  tenure 
will  t>ecome  more  and  more  prevalent. 

In  the  third  place,  feudal  tenures  are  done  away 
as  well  as  liihes,  game  laws,  corvies,  &c.  In 
some  parts,  however,  the  tenants,  by  their  cove- 
nants with  their  landlords,  are  still  bound  to  per- 
form some  services,  but  by  the  law,  they  must  be 
entirely  of  an  agricultural  description. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  two  other  species  of 
tenure,  ihat  is,  monopoly,  where  men  ol'  property 
hired  great  tracts  of  land  at  a  money-rent,  and  re- 
let it  in  small  divisions,  and  the  system  of  meiay- 
ing,  still  exist,  though  not  neariy  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, or  in  such  an  oppressive  and  ruinous  Ibrm, 
as  t)cfore  the  revolution.  Indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider that  these  species  of  tenure  were  the  un- 
avoidable and  necessary  consequences  of  indequate 
agricultural  capital,  we  cannot  expect  that  they 
should  be  abolished  by  the  mere  operation  ol'  law, 
or  by  the  direct  effects  of  any  revolution,  however 
wisely  planned  and  carried  into  execution.  If, 
however,  we  find  that  they  gradually  die  away, 
which  seems- to  be  the  case,  we  may  safely  and 
rationally  maintain,  that  the  revolution,  licsidesthe 
direct  benefits  which  it  has  bestowed  on  agricul- 
ture, by  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures,  and  par- 
tial and  oppref«ive  taxes,  has  indirectly  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  this  first  of  all  arts,  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  pursue  it  more  adequate  ca- 
pital. 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  the  revolution  has 
conlerred  on  the  agriculture  of  France,  and  which 
have  manifested  themselves,  notwithstanding  the 
military  despotism,  w^hich,  af^er  exhausting  and 
%veakening  her  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  the 
continent  of  £uropc,  has  at  length  brought  down 
upon  her  a  just  retribution  for  her  too  ready  ac- 
quiescence m  its  schemes.  These,  however,  are 
only  partial  and  temporary  evils;  and  we  may 
confidently  predict,  that  when  they  are  passed 
away,  the  agriculture  of  France,  which,  from  her 
excellent  climate  and  easily  worked  soil,  must  al- 
ways bo  the  staple  branch  of  her  national  industry, 
and  thc^  principal  source  from  which  she  must 
draw  h^r  political  influence  and  military  power, 
will  be  Ibuud  to  have  come  out  from  the  ordeal 
purified  and  refined,  and  the  condition  of  her  agri- 
cultural population  in  every  respect  greatly  ame- 
liorated. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  the 
land  in  France.  Accordmg  to  Mr.  Young,  there 
are  of  arable  land  70,000,000  acres;  under  the 
culture  of  the  vine  5,000,000 ;  in  woods  19,850,000, 
in  meadow  and  rich  pasturage  4,000,000  acres; 
under  lucerne,  sainfoin,  &c.  5,000,000 ;  and  the 
paEtures  and  wastes  occupy  27,150,000 ;  thus  mak- 
ing a  total  of  131,000,000  acres.  This  estimate, 
however,  as  far  as  respects  the  number  of  acres 
under  wood,  is  certainly  over-rated^  though  Mr^ 
Young  on  this  point  follows  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Neckur;  for  a  committee  of  the  first  National 
Assembly  stated  the  whole  extent  of  territory 
covered  with  wood  at  13,100,691  arpents, 
of  100  perches  of  28  square  French  feet  each  ; 
whereas,  according  to  Mr.  Neckerand  Mr.  Young, 
it  amounted  to  22,289,016  arpents.  The  general 
occupation  of  the  land  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
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France,  may  be  conceived,  Trom  the  following 
account  of  the  distribution  of  a  small  commune. 
Woods  and  meadows  in  the  occupation  of  the  pro- 
prietor, 250  acres;  two  farms  let,  keeping  two 
ploughs  each,  together  eight  horses,  300  acres ; 
10  freeholders,  keeping  one  plough  each,  together 
20  horses,  750  acres  ;  28  freehotders,  keeping  no 
horses,  occupying  250  acres ;  in  all,  1550  acres, 
of  which  1300  were  arable.  These  are  distributed 
as  follows:  under  fallow  438,  under  wheat  438, 
under  oats  433.  Those  who  have  no  ploughs 
pay  40  francs  (33i».  44.)  per  acre  to  their  neigh- 
bors for  the  team  labor  of  the  whole  course,  viz. 
four  ploughinffs  on  the  fallow,  and  one  ploughing 
for  oats ;  four  loads  of  dung  per  acre  carted  on  the 
fiillow,  and  the  harvest  carting.  Those  proprietors 
who  possess  no  ploughs  are  laborers,  and  in  gen- 
eral work  for  the  person  who  performs  the  plough- 
ing of  their  land.  The  number  of  acres  ploughed 
in  this  commune  annually  is  2165,  or  about  7^ 
acres  per  day  for  14  ploughs,  leaving  sufiScient  time 
for  harrowing,  harvest,  and  the  carting  of  dung. 

The  rent  of  land  is  low  in  most  parts  of  France. 
Before  the  revolution,  the  rent  of  the  arable  and 
lucerne  land  was  averaged  by  Mr.  Young  at  15s. 
7d. ;  of  the  woods  at  l&, ;  of  the  vineyards  at  3/. : 
16  :  6 ;  of  the  meadows  at  2/. :  3 :  9 ;  and  the 
wastes  at  Is.  9d.  At  present,  extremely  good 
land  in  Normandy  may  be  got  for  30s.  per  nrre ; 
188.  and  209.  are  more  common.  In  other  districts, 
it  is  even  very  much  lower.  The  price  of  land  oi* 
course  is  proportionally  low.  Before  tiie  revolu- 
tion, the  average  price  of  all  the  cultivated  land  in 
the  kingdom,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Young  at  20/. 
the  English  acre.  In  1814,  Mr.  Bifkbeck  meo- 
tions  an  estate  near  Cosne  of  1000  acres  arniile, 
and  500  wood  land,  let  on  lease  for  nine  years  for 
375^.  steriing,  which  might  bo  bought  for  22 
years'  purchase,  or  8333/.^  It  is  proper  to  add, 
however,  that  one-third  of  the  arable  land  of  this 
farm  was  poor  cold  c!ay,  of  little  value;  two-thirds 
pretty  good  wheat  land  ;  pan  dry  enough  for  tur- 
nips. In  1807,  Mr.  Pinckney  states,  that  the  ave- 
rage rents  from  Paris  to  Maine  were  about  15^. 
the  Enalish  acre  ;  and  the  purchase  from  15/.  to 
18/.  ,  The  value  of  lands  in  the  vine  districts  of 
France,  is  much  higher,  amounting  on  an  average 
to  upwards  of  60/.  per  aci«,  according  to  some 
authors;  but  others  rate  it  only  at  41/.  per  acre. 
The  size  of  farms  is  iu  general  small ;  few,  even 
in  Normandy  and  the  other  provinces  where  agri- 
culture is  conducted  on  the  best  plan,  and  with  the 
greatest  capital  and  skill,  reaching  300  acres. 
With  respect  to  the  capital  employed  by  the  farm- 
ers, Mr.  Young  calculated  it  on  an  average  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  not  to  excecil  40s.  |)er  acre.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  probably  much  mistaken. 
At  any  rate,  at  present,  the  average  must  be  much 
higher.  In  French  Flanders,  it  is  calculated  that 
a  farm  of  about  250  English  acres  will  require  a 
capital  of  upwards  of  1500/.  steriing,  or  about  6/. 
dsl  per  English  acre.  In  this  estimate,  the  live- 
stock is  supposed  to  cost  716/. :  16  :  8 ;  of  which 
15  horses  at  16/. :  13  :  4  each,  14  milch  cows  at 
9/.  each,  and  180  sheep  at  17s.  S</.  each,  form  the 
chief  articles.  The  instruments  of  hushnndry 
fof  m  the  next  division  of  this  estimate,  and  amount 
to  138/.  or  these  the  large  wagon  is  rated  at 
upwards  of  45/. ;  and  lighter  wagons,  of  which 
there  are  three,  at  neariy  20/. ;  four  ploughs  at  21, 
10s.  each,  besides  a  Dutch  plough  at  2/. :  12 :  6 ; 
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the  harrowf ,  all  of  wood,  at  8«.  4d,  each.  The 
third  branch  of  the  esiimate  is  the  tervanis'  wages 
for  16  months.  The  number  is  eight ;  three 
ploughmen,  one  man  to  take  care  of  the  young 
Jiorses,  a  sher»herd,  two  women,  and  a  swineherd  ; 
their  wages,  one  with  another,  being  4^. :  11:  8 
per  annum  each.  The  wages  of  the  laborers  are 
rated  at  from  Sd.  to  Is.  per  day.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  15  plough  horses  and  10  young  horses 
for  15  months,  is  estimated  at  about  150/.  Ii  is 
probable  that  capital  to  the  same  amount  is  re- 
quired in  the  other  parts  of  France,  where  agricul- 
ture is  well  understood,  and  carried  on  with  spirit 
and  success.  In  the  other  districts,  where  it  is 
far  behind,  ofcourse  the  capital  will  be  much  Ics^. 

The  prevailing  opinion,  that  France  is  entirely 
an  open  country,  is  very  erroneous.    It  is  certainly 
much  less  inclosed  than  England.    All  Brittany, 
the  western  part  of  Normandy,  and  the  northern 
part  of  that  province  as  far  as  the  Seine,  nioet 
of  Anjou  and  Maine,  Lower  Poitou,  Touraine, 
Sologne,  Berry,  Limosin,  the  Bourbonnois,  and  a 
great  part  of  Nivernois,  part  of  Auvergne,  and 
Quercy  are  inclosed.    The  whole  district  of  the 
Pyrenees  is    thickly  inclosed.    This   district   of 
country  comprehends  11,000  square  leagues;  so 
that  if  the  other  parte  of  France  that  are  inclosed 
be  added,  they  will  raise  the  total  to  a  full  half  of 
the  kingdom.    But  though  so  large  a  portion  is  in- 
closed, the  inclosures  in  general  are  ill- planned, 
and  badly  kept;  and  their  value  and  utility  eo  lit- 
tle understood,  that  the  same  rent  is  given  for  in- 
closed and  open  fields,  provided  both  are  arable. 
Perhaps  the  province  of  Berne  exhibits  more  at- 
tention to  the  proper  management  of  inclosures 
than  most  other  districts  of  France.    There  is 
not  a  county  in  England  closer,  thicker,  or  better 
inclosed ;  and,  what  is  uncommon  in  France,  the 
glltes  and  stiles  are  in  good  order.    Commons  are 
not  met  with  in  France,  at  least  not  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  they  occur  in  England  ;  but  com- 
mon fields  abound,  and  they  are  cursed  with  all 
the  mischievous  consequences  which  attend  them 
in  England,  such  as  rights  of  common  pasturage 
commencing  on  given  days  when  under  com,  and 
throughout  the  fallow  year.    There  is  a  great 
deal  of  common  field  land  in  Picardy,  Artois, 
part  of  Normandy,  the  Isle  of  France,  Brie,  the 
Pays  de  Beauce,  and  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  LfOire.    In  this  last  district,  the  farmers  are  in 
the  practice  of  making  an  exchange  with  the 
poor,  who  have  the  right  of  common  pasturage. 
This  they  buy  off,  assigning  an  acre  or  more  to 
every  cottage  in  the  parish. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  some  of  the 
poorest  and  least  improved  provinces,  arc  precise- 
ly those  which  are  best  and  most  generally  in- 
closed: hence  it  Is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  mere 
existence  of  inclosures  is  not  in  France,  as  in 
England,  a  proof  of  the  advancing  state  of  agri- 
culture. The  chief  cause  of  new  inrlorturcs  in 
prance,  is,  that  the  communities  in  many  parishes, 
in  different  pans  of  the  kingdom,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees,  being  pro- 
prietors of  the  wastes,  sell  them  to  any  person 
who  applies  for  the  property,  in  absolute  assign- 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  purchaser 
has  the  power  of  inclosure :  whereas,  in  the  waste 
plains  of  Brittany,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Guienne, 
the  seigneurs  are  the  sole  and  absolute  proprie- 
iQrp,  Qnd  they  will  not  sell,  but  only  f(*u  their  cs- 1 


tates.  Hence  the  waste  lands  remain  unchanged 
and  unimproved.  The  government  of  France, 
t>efore  the  revolution,  took  some  measures  to  en- 
force or  facilitate  a  general  inclosure  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  provinces,  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  Lorraine,  in  1764  and  1765  ;  but  the  po- 
pular objections  and  prejudices  against  inclosures, 
had  such  weight,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  strong  remonstrances  were  pre- 
sented against  them,  and  certainly  the  proportion 
of  inclosed  land  has  not  considerably  increased 
since  that  event. 

The  agricultural  implements  in  general  use  in 
France  are  very  rude  and  imperfect  in  principle 
as  well  as  in  construction ;  the  plough  in  most 
parts  is  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and  scratches 
and  pushes  forward  the  soil,  instead  of  penetrat- 
ing to  any  depth,  or  turning  it  over.    In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Pyrenees,  a  light  imperfect  plough, 
similar  to  what  the  Romans  used,  and  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  weak  cows,  is  not  uncommon.    In  the 
neighborhood  of  Toulouse,  a  better  plough    is 
seen,  of  pretty  good  construction,  to  which  two 
strong  oxen  are  yoked,  the  ploughman  driving 
them  by  means  of  a  long  sinfl',  that  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  a  goad  and  a  paddle.    The  use 
of  oxen  in  the  plough  is  pretty  general  in  Franco, 
and  they  are  yoked  in  a  diticrent  manner  from 
what  is  practised  in  England :    A  piece  of  wood, 
of  about  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  an  English 
yoke,  is  put  across  the  forehead  of  the  cattle,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  neatly  hollowed  out,  so 
as  to  fit  the  mould  of  the  hean,  and  the  hollows 
lined  with  a  piece  of  woolly  sheep  skin,  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  soft  pad  or  cushion.    This  light 
and  easy  yoke  is  braced  to  the  horns  with  a  small 
thong  oi*  leather,  to  the  middle  of  which  the  beam 
of  the  plougli  is  attached  ;  the  animals  are  thus 
completely  equipped  lor  their  labor.    It  seldom 
happens  that  more  than  two  oxen  are  yoked  in  a 
plough.    In  the  north  of  France,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  eastern,  western,  and  middle  pro- 
vinces, horses    are  more   commonly  used  than 
oxen ;  generally  two  hors«*s,  but  in  some  instances 
three.    Besides  the  plough  that  is  used  lor  the 
general  purposes  of  agriculture,  in  several  dis- 
tricts, both  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  kingdom, 
a  little  plough  called  a  binot  is  employed,  princi- 
pally for  the  purposes  of  fallowing  and  destroying 
the  weeds.    In  some  respects  the  binot  resembles 
a  plough,  with  a  double  or  scuffler  share,  and  two 
mould  boards,  but  it  has  no  coulter.  Ih  the  French 
Netherlands,  were,  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a 
regular  and    systematic  manner,  some  farmers 
have  three  binots  to  eight  ploughs,  some  two 
binots  to  five  ploughs,  and  some  two  to  fbiir 
ploughs.    Only  one  ploughman  and  two  horses 
are  employed ;  the  flirrow  which  it  makes  is  from 
five  to  six  inches  in  depth.    Its  operation  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  common  plough,  since  it 
does  not  turn  over  the  land,  but  elevates  it  into 
small  ridges,  by  which  means  the  weeds  are  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  frost  and  of  the  dry 
weather.    After  the  binot,  the  land  is  always 
ploughed  for  the  seed  furrows.    The  harrows,  in 
general  use,  are  equally  imperfect  in  principle  and 
construction  with  the  ploughs,  and  have  always 
wooden  teeth.     In  most  parts  of  France  rollers 
are  unknown,  and  their  use  is  supplied  by  a  plank, 
on  which  a  boy  rides  over  the  land.    Their  carts 
^nd  wagons  display  equal  ignorance  of  mechapit 
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ciil  principles,  be'mf^  in  general  of  enonnout 
length ;  the  cam  which  are  used  for  the  carriaire 
ol'  ^oocl«,  are  not  above  two-thirds  eo  wide,  and 
certainly  two-thirds  longer  than  those  in  England ; 
they  travel  in  large  companies,  frequently  16,  18, 
'  or  20  in  a  siring  together,  especially  in  the  south- 
east of  France,  each  drawn  by  a  stni;le  horse, 
with  about  hall'  a  dozen  drivers  attending  them. 
The  chareite,  or  cart  in  common  use,  consists 
principally  of  two  parts — the  carriage  and  the 
body;  the  carriage  part  is  very  simple,  beinsr 
composed  of  two  long  fshafts  of  wood,  about  20 
leet  in  length,  connected  tosseiher  by  cross  bars, 
•o  as  to  Ibrro  the  bed  ;  on  this  the  boards  are  laid, 
as  occasion  may  require :  in  the  saroo  manner, 
the  sides,  a  front  and  back,  may  he  added  at  plea- 
sure. The  axle  and  wheels  are  in  the  usual  place 
and  form.  The  moveable  body  is  fixed  on  this 
e-ifriage;  it  consists  of  a  similar  frame  work,  of 
two  snails,  connected  by  cross  bars.  This  body 
moves  upon  an  azletree,  and  extending  some  feet 
beyond  the  earriuge  behind,  it  is  let  down  with 
ease  to  recover  its  load,  while  the  body,  moving 
OQ  a  pivot,  or  axle,  is  easily  purchased  up  from 
before. 

In  France,  before  the  revolution,  and  even  since 
that  event,  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  roads 
is  entirely  kxiged  with  the  government.  The 
great  military  roads,  especially  that  over  the  Sim- 
plon,  ate  excellent,  with  respect  to  the  principle 
OQ  which  iliey  are  constructed,  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  formed,  and  the  whole  of  their 
oxecuiioo.  But  the  roads  which  were  not  neces- 
sary for  military  purposes  have  in  many  places 
been  greatly  neglected,  although  it  was  stated,  in 
the  yetu"  1806,  by  the  roinieter  of  finance,  that  more 
than  thirty-five  millions  of  francs  were  annually 
requisite  lor  the  reparation  of  the  roads  and  public 
works.  In  1809,  a  collection  of  laws  was  printed 
regarding  the  management  of  the  road  a  ;  in  which 
a  law  passed  in  the  time  of  the  repuhlic,  for  esta- 
blishing the  use  of  brood  cylindrical  wheels,  is 
strongly  enforced.  According  to  this  luw,  the 
wheels  of  heavy  wagons  were  to  be  nine  inches 
three  lines  broad  ;  and  they  are  allowed  to  carry 
only  a  ceitain  weight,  which  varies  during  the 
live  winter  and  seven  simtmer  months.  It  was 
also  enacted,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  the  roads  were  paved,  the  parsing  upon  the 
pavement  should  be  suspended  during  those  sea- 
aons  when  they  were  likely  to  be  injured,  and  the 
aide  roads  alone  shoukl  be  used.  The  weight  al- 
lowed to  be  carried  was  not  only  to  vary  in  winter 
and  summer,  but  also  according  to  the  form  of  the 
wheels ;  and,  in  order  to  enlbrce  this  law,  weigh- 
ing engines  were  to  be  erected,  and  the  owners  of 
carriagea  exceeding  the  legal  weights  were  de- 
clared liable  to  severe  fines.  But  these  laws  have 
been  very  partially  enlbrced  ;  so  that  some  of  the 
best  roads  in  France,  under  the  old  government, 
have  fallen  into  complete  disrepair.  This  has  been 
very  particularly  the  case  with  the  famous  chaucee 
of^  Languedoc,  which  begins  at  Vilteneuve, 
whence  it  crosses  the  whole  province.  The  cross 
roads  have  suflered  still  more  than  the  niaiii  roads 
stooe  the  revolution  ;  and  both  have  suffered  more 
io  the  Atlantic  departments,  than  in  any  other  dis- 
tricts of  France.  Throughout  the  whole  defmrt- 
meDt  of  Finisterre«  the  cross  roads  are  in  a  most 
wreiahed  state.  The  roads,  in  several  respects, 
difler  f^m  the  roads  in  England ;  they  are  ge- 


nerally broad,  alwavs  straight,  paved,  and  planted 
on  both  sides  wi<h  chestnut  trees,  poplars,  walnut, 
mulberry,  and  other  fruit  trees.  There  are  28 
principal  roads  from  Paris  to  the  boundaries  of  tha 
kingdom.  Turnpike  gates  and  tolls  have  been  es- 
tablished since  the  revolution,  at  the  distance  of 
five  kilometers  from  each  other. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  any  country  majr 
generally  be  pretty  well  ascertained  from  the  ro- 
tation of  crops  which  is  pursued,  if  these  ara 
conducted  on  good  principles,  the  agriculture  can 
scarcely  be  very  bad  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  bad  ro- 
tations are  pursued,  airriculiure  has  made  very  tri- 
fling advances  towards  perlection.  If  we  judge  of 
France  according  to  this  rule,  we  shall  decide, 
that,  though  over  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  tha 
kingdom  agriculture  is  in  a  miserable  state,  yet  in 
some  parts  it  is  well  understood  and  flourishing. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  divisions  of 
France  into  districts,  according  to  the  nature  of  tha 
soil;  we  shall  now  note  the  principal  rotations 
pursued  in  each  district.  In  the  district  of  rich 
loam,  two  rotations  principally  prevail,  according 
to  one  of  which,  in  Flanders  and  part  of  Artois, 
there  is  no  fallow,  but  a  constant  succession  of 
crops,  l^e  most  approved  and  productive  rotation 
is  found  l>etween  Valenciennes  and  Lisle :  it  con- 
sists of  wheat,  and  turnips  aOer  it  the  same  year; 
oats,  clover,  wheat,  hemp,  wheat,  flax,  coleseed, 
wheat,  beans,  wheat.  In  the  provinces  of  Picar- 
dy,  Isle  of  France,  Normandy,  and  the  other  parta 
of  Anois,  the  usual  rotation  was  not  in  general  so 
good,  consisting  of  liil low,  wheat,  andspnngcom. 
In  some  parts  of  Normandy,  however,  fallows  ara 
not  known ;  and  in  other  parts,  especially  between 
Dieppe  and  Kouen,  where  the  soil  is  a  deep  hazel 
mould  upon  chulk,  liillow  occurs  only  once  in  six 
years;  the  rotation  being  lallow,  wheat,  peas, 
vetches,  flax,  or  rape  seed :  wheat,  clover,  oats. 
In  the  rich  plain  of  Alsace,  the  fields  are  never 
fallowed ;  the  fallow  crops  being  potatoes,  poppiea 
lor  oil,  peas,  maize,  vetches,  clover,  beans,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  cabbages.  In  the  Limagne  of  Au- 
vergne,  one  of;tho  richest  districts  of  France, 
tallows  are  partially  used ;  but  the  usual  rotationa 
in  other  respects,  are  so  severe,  that  only  such  a 
soil  and  climate  could  bear  them  ;  it  is  not  unusual 
to  sow  rye  after  wheat,  and  wheat  aller  lye.  Tha 
latter  grain  is  often  sown  on  their  best  land ;  and 
wheat  on  their  worst :  a  common  rotation  is  bar- 
ley, rye,  hemp,  rye :  wheat  is  grown  also  after 
beans :  two  crops  in  the  year  are  not  unusual. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  maize  district  of  Franca  ia 
entered  upon,  fallows  disappear;  that  grain  being 
cultivated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fallow.  In  the  plain  of  the  Garonne, 
the  usual  rotation  is  maize,  wheat ;  and  here  also 
is  first  found  the  culture  of  difierent  species  of 
vetches,  which  are  sown  both  in  September  and 
in  the  spring ;  and,  together  with  hemp  and  maize, 
assist  in  banishing  fallows.  Yet  even  in  thia 
highly  favored  district,' rye  is  of\en  grown  where 
wheat  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  Tur- 
nips are  a  second  crop  after  wheat  and  rye.  Tha 
culture  of  the  white  lupin  is  common  here. 

In  the  heath  district  great  quantities  of  buck 
wheat  are  grown,  and  in  some  parts  parsnips :  but 
broom  is  the  great  object  and  source  of  profit;  tha 
common  course  being  broom  sown  with  oats.  Tha 
broom  is  kA  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  cut ; 
after  it  wheat  if  taken,  then  rye,  buckwheat,  and 
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oati>,  or  broom.  Tins  last  is  cultivated  for  fuel,  as 
the  district  has  neither  coal  nor  wood.  When  the 
land  is  exhausted  by  this  mode  of  cropping^  it  is 
pared  and  burned,  abandoned,  and  by  some  time 
recovered,  that  a  succession  of  crops  may  bring  it 
once  more  into  the  same  situation. 

In  Gascony,  the  usual  rotations  are,  maize, 
wheat  and  turnips ;  maize,  clover  cut  once,  and 
then  ploughed  up  for  maize  again  ;  rye,  millet,  h%- 
ricois  or  kidney-beans ;  maize,  rye,  millet ;  and 
maize,  rye,  clover.  • 

In  the  districts  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  Irriga- 
tion is  practised  with  considerable  skill,  and  on  an 
extensive  scale,  tallow  is  superseded  by  the  cul- 
ture of  clover,  millet,  maize  and  haricots.  Maize, 
ho(\'ever,  is  iM>t  cultivated  in  such  large  quantities 
as  in  other  parts.  Two  crops  are  gained  every 
year ;  but  where  irrigation  is  not  practised,  the 
ground  is  (allowed,  and  afterwards  miller,  hari- 
cots, or  barley  sown  for  forage,  before  the  wheat  is 
put  in.  In  Dauphiny,  buckwheat  is  sown  on  the 
wheat  stubbles ;  and,  such  is  the  earlinesa  of  the 
cliniate,  that  it  is  frequently  in  full  blossom  by  the 
end  of  August. 

The  rotation  in  the  stony  district  is  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  potatoes  in 
some  parts  of  it,  as  a  preparation  lor  wheat. 
Where  this  root  is  not  cultivated  on  a  large  scale, 
and  as  a  crop  in  regular  rotation,  the  common 
course  is  fallow,  wheat  or  r}'e,  and  barley  or  oats. 
In  the  district  of  chalk,  the  rotation  in  general  is 
very  bad.  In  the  province  of  Sologne,  it  is  fallow 
and  rye :  certainly  the  very  worst  and  most  unpro- 
fitable that  can  be  practised  on  any  land.  In  the 
district  of  gravel,  especially  in  the  Bourbonnois 
Brtd  Nivemois,  the  same  wretched  rotation  is  pur- 
sued. The  district  of  various  loams  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  introduction  of  turnips  into  the 
rotation  ;  but,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  remark,  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root  is 
ill  understood  in  France. 

From  this  account  of  the  most  common  rota- 
tions in  various  parts  of  France,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  in  general  they  are  conducted  on  very  erro- 
neous principles ;  and  that,  even  where  they  are 
good,  the  climate  ought  to  have  the  merit  rather 
than  the  skill  of  the  agriculturist.  In  the  south  of 
France,  the  climate  enables  him  to  take  two  crops 
in  the  season.  This  advantage  is,  however,  also 
derived  in  French  Flanders  entirely  through  the 
attention  and  skill  of  the  farmer.  The  second 
crops  in  that  district  being  carrots,  turnips,  spurry 
and  yellow  clover. 

The  following,  perhaps,  will  give  a  sufliciently 
precise  and  clear  view  of  the  general  rotations 
praciieed  in  France.  The  arable  land,  that  com- 
prises nearly  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vineyards,  and  a  few  tracts  of 
mountain,  may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  with 
respect  to  fertility  of  soil.  The  first  class  bears  a 
crop  every  year,  as  in  most  parts  of  French  Flan- 
ders, some  purts  of  Normandy,  the  Limange  of 
Auvergne,  the  neighborhood  of  Toulouse,  and 
'generally  where  maize  is  cultivated,  or  irrigation 
employed.  The  second  class,  which  Is  rather  in- 
ferior in  point  of  soil,  but  is  still  good  land,  is  cul- 
tivated with  the  intervention  of  a  fallow  once  in 
six  years,  as  about  Dieppe  and  Rouen  particular- 
ly ;  once  in  five  years,  as  in  some  parts  of  French 
Flanders,  and  in  a  few  other  districts.  The  third 
€laM#f  !und,  of  iniddliog  quality,  which  embraces 


a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  is  mantiged  on 
the  old  plan,  of  fallow,  wheat,  oats,  or  tiarley. 
The  fourth,  still  poorer  land,  is  fallow  and  i^heat 
alternately  ;  and  the  last  class  of  land,  where  the 
soil  is  in  general  miserably  poor,  is  cultivated  in 
the  round  of  fallow,  rye,  rest  without  grass-seeds. 
As  it  is  probable  that  the  three  last  classes  of  soil 
comprise  half  the  cultivated  surface,  and  as  half 
of  them  arc  fallow,  it  appears  that  one-fourth  o€ 
the  whole  country  is  lying  in  a  state  entirely  un- 
productive. The  best  husbandry  in  France,  then, 
is  in  the  south  and  in  the  north;  in  the  former, 
the  goodness  o\'  the  climate  enables  the  agricul- 
turist to  raise  maize  and  wheat  alternately,  and  to 
have  second  crops  of  raille*,  clover,  lupins,  &c.  ; 
and  in  the  north,  the  skHl  of  the  agriculturist  has, 
in  a  great  meaiiure,  banished  fallow.  On  the 
whole,  so  far  as  respects  rotation  of  crops,  French 
agriculture  cannot  be  much  praised ;  and  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  manairement  of  the  principal 
crops  is  in  general  r  ot  tieiter  conducted  than  the 
rotation.  Before,  however,  we  proceed^  to  notice 
the  culture  of  particular  crops,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion, thai  the  application  of  laiKl  to  the  crops  best 
suited  to  it  is  not  well  understood.  Even  in  many 
parts  of  Normandy,  land  that  would  bear  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  is  not  onfrequently  sown  with  bar- 
ley ;  and  rj'e  in  many  parts  is  sown,  where  the 
soil  is  admirably  adapted  f  r  wheat.  It  not  on- 
frequently happens,  too,  that  rye  is  sown  along 
with  wheat;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that, 
as  the  former  ripens  three  weeks  or  a  month 
sooner  than  the  wheat,  when  the  latter  is  reaped, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  former  is  shed  and  lOAt. 

Different  kinds  of  wheat  are  grown  in  France ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  bearded  wheat,  va- 
rious species  of  the  common  winter  wheat,  and 
spring  wheat.  What  in  England  is  called  hedge 
wheat,  where  it  is  of  comparatively  late  Introduc- 
tion, has  been  lonj?  known  in  the  north  of  France, 
particulariy  at  Calais,  Lisle,  and  Dunkirk ;  it  is 
known  there  by  the  name  of  pullet  wheat  (bU 
pulletf)  or  white  wheat,  (blanc  bUf)  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  wheat  of  the  first  quality.  One  of  the 
best  kinds  of  spring  or  summer  wheat  known  in 
France,  is  called  bU  iremoia ;  the  real  summer 
wheat,  triticum  cBs/ttmm— it  is  sown  with  success 
so  late  Bi*  the  end  of  May,  and  yields  a  large  in- 
crease. The  straw,  too,  is  excellent  fodder.  The 
produce  of  wheat  in  France  per  acre  is  small : 
Even  in  the  best  cultivated  districts,  and  on  the 
best  soil,  it  cannot  be  averaged  at  more  than  18  or 
20  bushels  per  English  acre.  In  most  places  it  is 
reaped ;  this  operation  being  performed,  like  the 
other  agricultural  operations  in  France,  chiefly  by 
women.  In  other  districts,  however,  it  is  mown : 
the  whole  process  of  harvestinsr  is  very  carelessly 
perfbrmetl.  In  a  good  year,  in  Pica rdy,  40  sheaves 
are  calculated  to  produce  a  septicr  of  wheat  of 
240  lbs.  The  principal  wheat  districts  of  France, 
are  French  Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy,  part  of 
Normandy,  the  Limagne  of  Auvergne,  part  of 
Alsace,  &c.  Beauce,  a  province  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  France,  ^loisois,  and  Orlean- 
nois,  and  which  now  forms  the  department  of  the 
Eiire  and  I^ire,  is  so  extremely  fertile  of  wheat 
as  to  be  called  the  granary  of  Paris.  The  wheat 
of  Narbonne  is  in  high  repute  for  seed. 

Bariey  is  not  extensively  or  judiciously  culti- 
vated in  France.  There  are  two  sorts :  the  one 
which  tho  French  call  square  barley,  or  barley  oC 
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nulumn,  because  ibey  tow  it  in  that  season  ;  the 
other  is  called  sprinj;  barley :  This  is  the  com- 
iDon  sort  sown  in  France;  they  begin  to  sow  it 
towards  the  end  oC  April.  This  grain  is  the  com- 
mon food  in  many  parts ;  either  made  into  bread 
by  itself,  or  mixed  with  wheat  flour.  It  ia  also 
made  into  peeled  barley :  the  best  peeled  barley 
comes  from  Viiry-le- Francois,  a  considerable  town 
in  the  department  of  Mame.  Good  peeled  bar- 
ley ia  also  made  at  Charenton,  near  raris.  Re- 
specting the  culture  of  oats,  there  is  nothing  that 
calls  for  notice.  Rye^  as  it  may  have  been  ob- 
served  from  the  rotations  which  have  been  spe- 
cified, is  very  generally  cultivated,  principally  for 
its  grain,  but  in  some  places  as  green  food.  In 
the  latter  way,  the  ridges  of  the  wheat  stubble 
are  split  down,  as  early  as  possible  after  the  crop 
is  ott'  the  ground,  and  rye  is  sown,  which  in  April 
or  May  is  cut  for  the  cattle ;  and,  if  the  weather 
proves  favorable,  in  some  parts  of  France  it  is 
mown  three  times.  The  rye  in  France  is  very 
hable  to  a  disease  called  ergots  which  seems  to  be 
unknown  here ;  and  which  produces,  in  those 
who  eat  the  grain  so  affected,  the  most  dreadful 
complaints.  The  average  produce  of  rye,  when 
reaped,  is  very  small,  perhaps  not  mora  than  15 
or^  16  bushels  the  £nglish  acre. 

The  annual  produce  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oatSt  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  arable 
pioducis  of  i«rauce,  has  been  diH'erently  esti- 
mated; and,  indeed,  only  an  approximation  to 
the  truth  can  be  looked  for  on  this  account.  Ac- 
cording to  Vauban,  in  bis  time,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  these  grains  was  69,175,000  septiers  of 
12  Paris  bushels,  or  240  pounds  weight.  Accord- 
ing to  Quesnay,  the  father  of  the  sect  of  the  eco- 
Domisio,  it  was  45,000,000  septiers.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Abbe  d'Expilly,  78,472,380.  Lavoi- 
sier calculated  itat  50,000,000  septiers;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Young  at  75,000,000.  The  variations 
here  are  very  considerable ;  but  if  we  take  the 
average  of  all  these  sums,  it  will  give  61,519,672 
septiers,  as  the  annual  produce  of  wheat,  bariey, 
oats  and  rye  in  France.  The  proportions  of  these 
diflereut  grains  it  is  not  easy  even  to  conjecture, 
with  any  probability  of  approaching  the  truth. 
Rye  and  wheat  are  certainly  product  in  by  far 
the  greatest  proportions ;  perhaps  in  pretty  neariy 
equal  proponions.  Bariey  and  oats  are  cultivated 
on  a  very  small  scale ;  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
south,  from  the  too  great  beat  of  the  climate,  are 
not  so  much  grown  as  in  the  north,  and  where 
grown,  are  in  general  unproductive. 

fieanp,  such  as  we  cultivate  in  England,  are 
principally  in^wn  in  French  Flanders;  bebides 
these,  the  French  grow  what^  they  call  fives  dt 
snofttis,  or  beans  of  the  marsh,  which  they  eat 
only  when  green  and  fresh.  They  also  dry  them, 
but  in  that  state  they  serve  only  as  food  for  cattle. 
Some  persons  eat  them  in  Lent ;  buying  them 
green,  and  peeling  the  skin  off,  they  split  them  in 
two,  and  dry  them  in  the  open  air.  Haricots  or 
kidney  beans  are  pretty  generally  cultivated  as  a 
fallow  crop ;  they  are  carefully  hoed,  and  are  very 
productive. 

The  limits  of  the  maize  district  have  already 
been  noticed,  in  treating  of  the  climate  of  France ; 
and  the  imponance  of  this  grain  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  has  also  been  sufficiently  pointed 
out,  in  the  account  of  the  rotations  pursued  in  the 
aoiaih  of  the  kingdom.    It  is  planted  in  reirt  or 


squares,  so  far  asunder  that  all  necessary  tillage 
may  be  given  between  them.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  summer  it  aflbrds,  as  it  were,  a  rich  meadow, 
the  leaves  being  stripped  regulariy  for  oxen,  afford- 
ing a  succulent  and  most  fattening  food,  which 
accounts  for  the  high  order  of  all  the  cattle  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  meal  of  maize,  besides 
bemg  used  extensively  as  food  for  man,  is  also 
employed  for  fattening  oxen,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
Thus  It  appears  that  this  most  valuable  grain  is  a 
meadow  to  feed  the  cattle  in  summer,  and  nou- 
rishing food  to  fatten  them  in  winter.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  it  is  sown  broadcast  and  thick, 
for  the  purpose  of  mowing  to  suit  cattle.  This 
practice  is  pursued  in  the  northern  districts,  where 
the  climate  is  not  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen  it ; 
and  even  in  the  southern  districts  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  sow  it  as  an  aAer  crop,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  for  the  same  purpose*  Near  Kousillon, 
it  is  sown  in  May,  to  be  cut  green  in  August,  at 
which  time  more  is  generally  in  progress,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose  in  December.  In  the 
north,  it  is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  May,  on  well 
dunged  fallow,  and  cut  when  beginning  to  come 
into  ear.  An  arpent  will  maintam  four  cows  from 
June  to  September ;  and  the  wheat  that  succeeds 
is  always  good.  Although  maize  is  undoubtedly 
an  exhausting  crop,  yet  in  the  Pays  de  Basques, 
on  the  low  and  humid  lands  of  that  province,  it  is 
cultivated  for  three  years  successively  without 
manures ;  and  this  mode  of  farming,  which  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  M.  Parmentier  in  his  Me- 
moire  sur  U  Maiae,  is  even  recommended  as  good 
by  that  author. 

As  maize,  where  intended  to  stand  for  harvest^ 
is  always  planted  in  rows,  litUe  seed  is  required  ; 
in  general,  only  the  eighth  part  of  the  seed  which 
would  be  necessary  if  wheat  were  sown  ;  and  the 
arpent  yields  more  than  double  of  that  grain.  In 
some  very  fertile  and  well  managed  spots,  an  ar- 
pent has  yielded  2400  pounds.  Jt  is  commonly 
ripe  in  the  month  of  September ;  and  even  when 
later,  the  grain  is  protected  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  by  its  broad  and  strong  leaves.  It 
is  usual  in  most  parts  of  France,  to  spread  it  under 
the  roofs  of  the  cottages  to  dry  ;  the  eaves  of  the 
houses  being  made  to  project  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
plane  of  the  walls  for  this  purpose.  When  the 
corn  is  cut,  it  is  tied  up  in  bunches,  and  suspended 
from  light  rafters,  horizontally  placed  under  the 
shelter  of  these  eaves. 

Buckwheat  is  cultivated  to  considerable  extent, 
particularly  on  the  poorer  soils  ;  and  being  of  rapid 

growth,  sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  clean  the  land, 
efore  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  or  rye  is 
sown.  It  is  much  used  as  food  for  man ;  and,  in 
some  parts,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  as  green 
food  for  cattle :  in  this  case,  it  is  a  stubble  crop. 

A  very  few  yeara  before  the  revolution,  conside- 
rable exertions  were  made  by  the  intendants  of 
the  several  provinces,  to  introduce  the  regular  and 
general  culture  of  turnips.  They  distributed  seed, 
and  published  small  treatises  on  the  proper  man- 
agement, and  great  advantages  of  this  root ;  but 
their  exertions  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unsuccessful ;  for  turnips  are  very  little  culti- 
vated in  any  part  of  France.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  who 
travelled  in  1814  from  Dieppe  through  Paris  and 
Lyons  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  back  by  the  route  of 
l\>ulou8e,  says  he  did  not  see  a  sini^le  acre  of  tur- 
nips|  or  even  oCraves^  in  bis  whole  journey*  Tltat 
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they  are  not  grown  in  the  eouih  of  France,  he  as- 
cribes to  the  exlreme  dryness  ol'the  climate.  This 
undoubtedly  would  render  them  a  very  precarious 
crop ;  but  when  he  assigns  the  severity  of  the 
winter  in  the  northern  districts  of  France,  as  the 
cause  of  their  not  being  cultivated  there,  his  rea- 
son does  not  seem  equally  good.  In  fact,  they 
are  cultivated  in  French  Flanders,  in  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, and  in  the  other  districts  in  the  north  and 
east ;  and  it  appears  from  Mr.  Young's  Tour,  in 
1787,  1788,  1789,  that  at  that  period  they  were 
not  entirely  unknown,  even  in  the  middle  and 
southern  districts.  In  the  department  of  the  Lot, 
raves,  that  is  a  kind  of  turnips  with  a  carrot  root, 
long,  thin,  and  poor,  are  cultivated ;  These  are 
also  grown  near  Caen  in  Normandy,  in  the  road 
to  Bayeaux  ;  and  in  Bresse,  or  the  department  of 
the  Ain,  where  they  are  known  under  the  deno- 
mination ofnat^e^s.  Between  St  Palais  and  Bay- 
onne,  many  turnips  are  grown  in  a  singular  hus- 
bandry ;  the  wheat  stubble  is  either  burnt  by  it- 
self, or  where  it  has  not  been  left  long  enough. 
Pi  raw  is  spread  over  it,  and  then  it  is'set  on  fire. 
The  ground  thus  cleaned  of  weeds,  as  well  as  ma- 
nured, is  then  sown  with  turnips.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root  is  very 
partially  known  in  France ;  and  where  known, 
is  miserably  conducted,  as  no  hoeing  is  ever  given 
to  iL 

(To  be  continued,) 
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From  Uie  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Keith,  of  Maine,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Monthly  Visitor,  aOer  describing  several  modes  oi 
managing  bees,  and  the  ill  success  that  attended 
them,  thus  in  substance  gives  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment made  by  placing  them  in  a  garret.  He 
finished  a  room  in  his  garret  impervious  to  rats  and 
mice,  to  which  was  a  door  secured  againstthildren 
and  intruders.  In  this  room  was  placed  a  swarm 
of  bees,  the  hive  on  a  level  with  and  near  the 
places  made  lor  their  egress  and  ingress.  The  young 
swarm  soon  filled  their  hive,  and  then  commenced 
building  all  around  it,  filling  in  with  the  finest 
comb,  mid  without  the  support  ofslate  or  burs,  the 
space  fi-oni  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  their  room.  Mr. 
Keith,  by  the  aid  ol'a  candle,  was  able  at  any  time 
to  inspect  the  progress  of  his  apiary,  and  witness 
the  ibrmations  of  the  column  of  comb.  There  was 
110  swarming,  and  of  course  the  work  had  the  bene- 
fit of  all  their  increase  in  numbers.  Alter  the 
second  year  of  their  operations,  Mr.  Keith  com- 
menced taking  honey  from  the  room,  doing  it  in 
the  winter  when  the  bees  were  duruiani,  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  mass;  these  external  combs 
always  composing  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the 
Biore.  For  many  years  Mr.  Keith's  table  was 
utmndantly  supplied  in  this  way  with  the  choicest 
of  sweets,  until  in  18 —  his  dwelling  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  his  bee-hive,  **  containinfir  at 
the  least  eight  hundred  pounds  of*  honey,  and  of 
living  beings  a  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number,"  shared  the  common  fate. 

From  what  we  have  seen,  and  have  been  able  to 
learn  on  this  subject,  the  mode  of  treating  bees  as 
above  described  18 superior  to  most  others,  for  the 
iiillowiog  reasons.    It  prevents  in  most  cases  any 


swarming ;  the  bees  are  not  as  frequently  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  the  l>ee-motb ;  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  destroying  the  bee  as  is  the  common  but 
cruel  practice ;  and  the  store  of  honey  is  always  at 
command.  The  honey  bee  is  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  our  manufacturers ;  and  that,  and  the  silk- 
worm almost  the  only  insects  that  contribute  by 
their  industry  to  the  comfort  of  man. 


PROCBBDIKOS  OF  THE  TOBACCO  CONVKIfTIOir. 

[When  giving  a  place  to  the  following  report, 
on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  all  tobacco  cultivators, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise,  as  well  as  re- 
gret, that  not  one  person  from  Virginia  attended 
the  meeting.  This  is  another  and  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  complete  torpidity  of  the  agricultural 
class  of  Virginia,  in  all  matters  relating  to  their 
peculiar  interests  and  duties. — Ed.  F.  Rbo.] 

From  the  NaUonal  lotelligeneer. 

Washingtonf  Friday^  May  \eU 

The  convention  of  the  tobacco  planters  of,  the 
United  Stales  assembled  in  the  chamt>er  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  at  the  City  Hall,  this  day. 

Delegates  were  present  from  Maryland,Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  Delegates  had  also  been  appoint- 
ed from  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and 
other  states,  but  had  not  arrived. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  conventioit  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  Jenifer,  of  Maryland  who  said  that  he  had 
to  announce, with  great  regret,  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Governor  Barbour,  the  president  of 
the  convention  of  tobacco  planters  held  three  years 
since,  and  who  still,  had  he  t>een  present,  would 
have  been  the  presiding  officer,  stating  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  attend,  in  consequence  of  du- 
ties detaining  him  at  home,  and  expressing  the  re- 
gret which  he  felt  at  the  circumstance. 

Mr.  J.  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  convention 
should  now  appoint  a  president,  with  a  view  to  or- 
ganize and  proceed  to  business.  And  he  nominated 
fbr  that  office  Gov.  Sprigg,  of  Maryland  ;  who  was 
unanimously  appointed. 

The  President  having  taken  the  chair — 

Mr.  Jenifer  suggested  that  the  convention  now 
proceed  to  appoint  a  vice  president  and  secretary. 
And  he  would  nominate  fbr  the  former ofiice  a  gen- 
tleman who,  although  a  stranger  among  them, 
came  there  highly  recommended  by  bis  character 
and  position — Mr.  Benj.  Jones,  of  Petersburg. 
This  nomination  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Wooton,  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner,  of  that  state,  was  appointed 
secretary. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  T.Somerville, 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  John  Mercer  of  that  state  wai 
appointed  assistant  secretary. 

The  convention  having  been  thus  organized— 

The  president  said  he  presumed  it  would  proba- 
bly be  within  the  contemplation  of  the  convention 
to  appoint  a  committee  at  this  time,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  subject  upon  which  the  convention 
had  met,  generally  into  consideration  ;  and  who 
would  be  authorized  to  report  at  any  hour  to  which 
the  convention  might  adjourn  to  morrow. 

The  convention  was  then  addressed  by  Meam. 
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Jenifer,  of  Maryland,  Triplett,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Keech,  of  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland;  and, 
also,  by  Mr.  Dod^,  the  agent  appointed  by  the 
government  to  viail  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing information  on  the  subject  of  the  tobarco 
trade,  who  laid  before  the  convention  some  inte- 
resting statistical  statements,  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations. 

A/ier  which,  Mr.  R.  W.  fiowie  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of be  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  to  consider  and  recommend  such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  must  expedient  to  be 
adopted,  to  accomplish  the  objects  contemplated  by 
this  convention. 

Mr.  Tripleft  suggested,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution,  the  addition,  at  the  end  theieof)  of  the 
words  "and  that  the  committee 'he  requested  to 
make  report  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Bowie  accepted  the  modification;  and  the 
resolutbn,  as  modified,  was  adopted. 

And  the  blank  was  ordered  to  be  filled  with  the 
number  ten. 

The  President  announced  the  following  gentle- 
men members  of  the  committee : 

R.  W.  Bowie,  chairman,     Wm.  J.  filackstone, 
Thomas  A.  Somerville,       John  Mercer, 
John  Barnes,  Baruch  Muliikin, 

Benjamin  Jones,  Edward  Hamilton, 

Thomas  F.  Bowie,  Alexander  Keech, 

Mr.  Jenifer,  afler  urging  a  punctual  attendance 
to-morrow  morning,  suggested  that  any  triends 
who  were  in  the  tobacco  interest,  and  were  in  the 
chy,  be  invited  to  attend,  and  that  such  members 
of  congress  as  thought  proper  should  attend  also 
as  members  of  the  convention ;  which  suggestions 
having  been  assented  to — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jenifer,  the  convention  ad- 
journed until  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Hbnry  Godfret  Whbblkr. 
Rtporier  to  the  convention, 

Saturday,  May  2, 1840. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  convention  re-as- 
sembled this  day  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Jenifer  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  una- 
nimously adopted,  returning  thanks  to  the  mayor 
and  common  council  for  tendering  to  the  conven- 
tion during  its  sittings  the  use  ol  the  chamber  of 
tlie  board  of  aldermen. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bowie  made  the  following  report : 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  ronveiiiion  of 
tobacco  planters  now  asKerobled  in  this  city,  with 
instructions  to  prepare  and  report  to  this  conven- 
tion such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
to  accomplish  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  con- 
vention, beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  statistical  statement,  respecting  the  enor- 
mous duties  and  exactions  imposed  on  American 
tobacco,  which  was  laid  before  the  convention  yes- 
terday rooming,  and  which  is  herewith  again  pre- 
aented  as  a  part  of  this  rf'port,  showing  <*that  Eu- 
rope levies  a  revenue  of  about  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  on  al>out  100,000  hogsheads  of  American 
tobacco,  which  cost  in  the  United  S'ales  about 
•even  millions. 

These  duties  and  exactions  appear  to  be  so  enor- 
mous that  your  committee  have  thought  it  necet^fa- 
ry  to  examine  them  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  enormoui? 


as  they  are,  the  following  facts  show  that  there  ia 
no  exaggeration. 

Ruseia, 

On  examining  the  statement  above  mentioned, 
it  will  be  seen  that  during  three  years,  that  is,  fVom 
the  1st  of  October,  1835,  to  30ih  of  September  18^ 
the  average  direct  exportations  fi'om  the  Dnited 
Slates  to  that  country  amounted  to  181  hogsheads 
but  the  actual  consumption  in  Russia  may  oe  con- 
sidered as  much  greater,  and  may  be  safely  estimat- 
ed at  458  hhds.  annually,  the  difference  over  the 
direct  importations  ariuing  from  the  entrepots  of 
England,  Holland  and  the  Hance  Towns,  etc. 
The  revenue  derived  from  American  tobacco  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  about  $64,000. 

Holland, 

The  average  direct  importations  of  our  tobacco 
to  that  country  during  the  three  years  aforemen- 
tioned amounted  to  19,815  hogsheads,  but  large 
importations  are  annually  made  from  England.  In 
1837  there  were  exported  fix>m  that  country  to 
Holland  about  1,500  hogsheads  of  American  to- 
bacco, so  that  the  total  importations  may  be  esti- 
mated at  21,315  hogsheads  of  our  tobacco,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  which  was  aflerwards  re- 
exported to  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  consumption  of  Holland  may  be  estimated 
at  about  3,300  hogsheads  of  American  tobacco  : 
the  duty  is  very  trifling,  but  we  have  a  right  to 
complam— Ist,  of  the  unjust  difference  made  be- 
tween Maryland  and  the  other  tobaccoes  of  our 
country,  for  whilst  Virginia,  etc.  are  admitted  at 
12  1-2  cents,  Maryland  tobacco  is  charged  with  a 
duty  of  144  per  100  lbs.  American,  and  stems  are 
assimilated  to  Maryland ;  and  secondly,  that  none 
of  our  tobaccoes  are  admitted  at  the  same  favora- 
ble rate  of  duty  as  the  tobacco  of  some  other  coun- 
trice.  For  example:  Eapt  India  is  admitted  at 
5  1-5  cents,  Brazil  at  8  4-5  cents,  and  that  coming 
from  the  Ukraine  and  other  countries  of  Europe 
at  11  3-8  cents  per  100  lbs.  American.  The 
revenues  derived  from  American  tobaexo  in  Hoi-, 
land  may  be  estimated  at  about  {i5,600. 

Belgium, 

The  average  direct  exportations  of  our  tobacco 
TO  thai  country  during  the  said  three  years  was 
2,457  hogsheads;  the  importations  from  England  in 
1837  were  about  3,500  hogsheads  of  American  to- 
bacco ;so  that  the  total  importations  into  Belgium 
may  be  estimated  at  about  6,000  hogsheads  of  our 
tobacco. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  real  consumption  of  American  tobacco 
in  Belgium,  the  smuggling  carrie^l  on  from  that 
country  into  France  being  very  great ;  besides,  se- 
veral hundred  hogsheads  are  re-exported  to  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  consumption,  yo:ir  committee  be- 
lieve, may  be  cetimated,  in  round  numbers,  at 
4,000  hogfihead?.  The  duty  on  American  tob^co 
if),  on  Virginia,  &c.  23  1-2  cents,  on  Maryland 
26  2-3  cents,  and  on  stems  26  2-3  cents  per  100 
pounis,  American.  These  duties  are  li^r  firom 
being  heavy  ;  but  still  we  find,  in  this  case,  the 
pame  unjust  diffetcncc  rstabiished  t>etween  the 
Maryland  and  the  other  tobaccoes  of  our  country. 
Wo  likewise  have  cause  to  complain  that  the 
tobaccoes  of  soma  other  countries  are  admitted  at 
a  les!5  rateofdtiiy  than  the  Ameriean,  lor,  on  ex- 
amiiiinir  the  Belgian  tarifl',  it  will  be  Ibiind  that  iho 
Ei>t  India  tobtccu  is  admittivl  at  10 cent?,  anJ 
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Brazil  at  16  1-2  cents  per  100  lbs.  American.  The 
rcvemie derived  from  ihe  above  quantity  oJ'Ameri- 
can  tobacco  may  be  estimated  at  about  $11|500. 

Great  Britain, 
The  average  direct  exportation  of  our  tobacco  to 
that  country  for  the  said  three  years  has  been  28,- 
773  hogsheads.  The  annual  average  consumption 
may  be  estimated  at  18,000  hogsheads  American 
tobacco,  which,  by  the  calculations  in  the  statement 
before  referred  to,  render  a  gross  revenue  or$17,- 
275,700.  The  duty  of*  3  shillings  sterling  per 
pound,  equal  to  72  3-4  cents,  is  enormous,  and,  if 
put  on  for  sake  of  revenue,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
defeats  its  own  object ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  if  this  duty  should  be  greatly  diminished. 
Great  Britain  would  be  a  gainer  in  the  net  revenue 
collected  from  it,  inasmuch  as  it  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a  proportionately  increased  consumption. 

Great  Britain  should  take  into  consideration  that 
there  is  no  duty  levied  in  the  United  States  on  any 
of  her  produce  or  manufactures  which  can  in  any 
manner  be  compared  with  the  enormous  duty  of 
72  3-4  cents  per  pound,  or  over  800  per  cent.'  on 
our  tobacc/>es ;  [and  that  this  duty  weighing  par- 
ticularly heavy  on  those  sections  of  our  country 
which  have  been  the  mobt  favornhly  disposed  to  a 
low  rate  of  duties  in  the  United  States,  and  it  cer- 
tainly becomes  an  important  question  for  Great 
Britain  to  take  into  serious  consideration  whether 
she  can  expect  that  those  sections  of  our  country 
will  continue  to  be  favorably  disposed  to  low  rates 
of  duties  on  British  produce  and  manufactures 
should  the  government  of  that  country  continue  to 
levy  such  an  enormous  duty  on  one  of  the  principal 
staples  of  American  industry.] 

/Vonce. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to 
Frarce  as  to  Great  Britain.  In  France,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Regie  weighs  still  heavier  on  our 
tobacco  interests ;  lor,  whilst  in  England  there  are 
18,000  hogsheads  consumed,  in  France,  having  a 
greater  population,  not  much  more  than  one-half 
of  I  hat  quantity  is  consumed. 

By  the  statement  already  referred  to,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  profits  resulting  from  the  mono- 
poly paid  into  the  French  treasury  by  the  Regie, 
io  1887,  amounted  to  over  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Th*»^e  were  the  net  profits,  and  if  the  ex- 
peniies  of  the  Regie,  which  are  very  great,  should 
be  added  to  that  amount,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
gross  revenue  would  be  filleen  millions  of  dollars ; 
and,  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  American  to- 
bacco is  employed  principally  to  mix  with  the 
native  tobacco,  in  order  to  render  the  quality  of 
the  manufactured  article  more  valuable,  it  may 
therefore  safely  be  estimated  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  France,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
lipom  American  tobacco  alone,  amounts  to  five  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  being  probably  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  revenue  obtained  by  the 
United  States  fioro  all  the  importations  into  this 
country  from  France. 

Spain, 

In  that  country  a  monopoly  of  the  Regie  exists. 
The  average  exports  from  the  United  States,  as 
will  he  seen  by  the  statement  already  referred  to, 
were  1,729  hogsheads.  There  were  also  exported 
from  England  in  1837  about  1,150  hogsheads  of 
American  tobacco.  Large  quantities,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  also  smuggtecTfrom  Gibraltar ;  so  that 
the  total  annual  consumption  of  American  tobacco 


may  be  estimated  at  about  5,700  hogsheads. 
From  information  before  the  committee,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  the 
Regie  may  be  safely  estimated  at  eight  millions  of 
dollars;  and, as  the  American  tobacco  employed 
is  in  the  proportion  of  about  five-eighths  of  the 
whole,  the  gross  revenue  derived  therefrom  may 
be  estimated  at  about  five  millions  of  dollars  from 
American  tobacco. 

Portugal 
In  that  country  a  monopoly  by  the  farm  (that 
is,  the  right  to  deal  in  the  article  under  a  license 
sold  by  the  government)  exists.  The  direct 
averaffe  exportations  were  only  77  hogsheads,  but 
the  average  exportations  of  our  tobacco  from  Eng- 
land to  Portugal  may  be  estimated  at  about  SO 
hogsheads.  The  legal  importations  into  that 
coiintry  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  363 
boirsheads  annually. 

The  net  revenue  derived  from  tobacco  through 
the  farm  was,  a  few  years  ago,  as  follows : 
Amount  of  the  lease  to  the  farm,  or  per- 
sons or  company  obtaining  the  license 
for  the  monopoly,  per  year  $1,400,000 

Amount  of  the  import  duty  195,116 

But  to  the  aforegoing  there  should  alpo  be 
added  to  the  amount  which  the  farm 
has  a'so  to  pay  to  the  firovernment  for 
pensions  to  the  former  officers  of  the  old 
tobacco  administration  24,677 

81,620,093 
And,  as  the  quantity  of  American  tobacco  leffnl- 
ly  consumed,  was  about  one- third  oi'  the  whole 
manufactured,  the  net  revenues  from  American 
tobacco  may  be  estimated  at  about  9640,000,  AU 
thoiisrh  tobacco  can  only  be  admitted  on  account  of 
the  fann»  yet  it  is  mibject  to  a  duty  of  g8  36  on 
American  and  (6  27  per  100  lbs.  on  Brazil. 

Baly. 

Throughout  Italy  monopolies  of  tobacco  exiVf, 
either  being  a  Regie  of  the  states,  or  it  is  farmed 
out  by  the  covernmcnt. 

IniSardinia,  it  is  a  Regie,  and  the  profits  from 
the  monopoly  must  be  very  great. 

In  the  Roman  states  it  is  also  a  Regie.  The 
consumption  of  American  tobacco  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  about  300  hogsheads.  The  profits  are  im- 
questinnably  great. 

In  Tuscany  it  is  farmed  out.  The  consumption 
of  American  tobacco  may  be  estimated  at  about 
425  hocfsheads,  and  the  profits  from  the  monopoly 
from  that  quantity  at  about  $140,000. 

In  Parma,  the  American  tobacco  is  employed  in 
making  the  first  class  of  snuff,  and  the  consumption 
may  be  estimated  at  about  130  hogsheads.  In 
1834,  the  Government  obtpJned  a  gross  revenue 
of  about  $106,460,  from  all  qualities  of  tobacco. 

In  Naples,  it  is  f^irmed  out.  The  quantity  of 
American  tobacco  may  be  estimated  at  about  400 
horrpheads  and  the  revenue  derived  through  the 
farm  at  about  $400,000. 

In  the  Austrian  dominions,  with  the  exception 
of  Hungary,  it  is  a  Regie.  The  consumption  of 
American  tobacco  may  be  estimated  at  al>out  4,000 
hogsheads,  which  is  partly  imported  into  Trieste 
direct  'rom  the  United  States,  but  the  greatest 
proportion  Is  obtained  from  the  entrepots  of  HoU 
land  and  the  Nanse  Towns.  The  profits  derived 
thrrugh  the  Regie  must  be  very  great 
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In  the  rest  of  Genoaoy,  where  a  lar^  proporfioD 
^our  tobacco  is  coneumed,  the  revenue  derived 
from  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  $1,200,000.  The 
committee  cannot  roncliide  this  report  without  call- 
ing the  atteniioo  of  the  convention  to  the  important 
fact  that  the  average  value  ofthe  tobacco  exported 
to  various  counrries  of  Europe  wae,  from  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober, 1835,  to  30th  September,  1838,  87,267,794, 
and  that,  during  the  same  period,  the  average  value 
of  our  domestic  produce  exported  annually  to  the 
same  coimtries  was  879,201,860.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  article  of  tobacco,  the  chief  staple 
of  those  represented  by  this  convention,  constitutes 
in  value  about  one-tenth  ofthe  whole  export  of  our 
domestic  produce  to  £urope  ;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  an  equal  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  countr}'  has  a  direct  interest  in,  if  not  en 
absolute  dependence  upon  the  cultivation  and  trade 
of  that  important,  and,  hitherto,  too  much  neglected 
branch  of  American  industry. 

In  view  ofthe  facts  and  considerations  here  pre- 
sented, the  committee  respectfully  recommend  the 
adoption  ofthe  Ibllo  wing  resolutions  : 

Kesolved,  That  this  convention  views  with  deep 
regret,  and  sense  of  injury,  the  continued  heavy 
burdens  imposed  upon  tobacco  imported  from  the 
United  States  into  foreign  countries  whose  products 
and  manufactures  are  admitted  into  this  country 
entirely  free  of,  or  at  nominal  duty.  That  this  ine- 
quality is  at  war  with  that  spirit  of  reciprocity  by 
which  friendly  commercial  nations  should  be' go- 
verned, and  that  a  longer  submission  to  it  by  the 
^vemment  of  the  United  States  would  bo  unjust 
to  the  tobacco  planters,  destructive  of  their  interests, 
and  evince  a  gross  want  of  attention  to  their  just  re- 
monstrances. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  of  this  convention  to  draught  a 
memorial  to  the  congress  ofthe  United  .States, 
urging  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  effect  a  modification  or  repeal  of 
the  high  duties  and  restrictions  in  foreign  countries 
upon  tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States;  and 
that  the  senators  and  repre'i^ntatives  in  congress 
from  the  tobacco-growing  states  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  requested  to  use  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
these  objects. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  {iresident  of  this  convention  to  drafl  an 
address  to  the  tobacco  planters  of  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  their  grievances,  and  urging 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  memorializing  congress 
to  relieve  ihenj,  so  (ar  as  that  may  be  done  by  na- 
tional legislation,  from  oppressions  already  too 
long  endured — and  which,  when  they  are  fully  un- 
derstood, cannot  be  quietly  sXibmitted  to. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recognize  with 
grateful  satisfaction  the  measures  which  have  al- 
ready been  employed,  with  auspicious  effect,  to 
procure  the  adoption  by  foreign  governments  of 
measures  of  just  reciprocity  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests represented  by  this  convention,  and  that  they 
entertain  and  hereby  respectfully  express  the  hope 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  per- 
aevere  in  its  exertions  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
or  repeal  of  the  heavy  duties  and  restrictions  of 
which  we  complain. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  ofthe  proceedings  of  this 
convention  be  communicated  to  the  president  ofthe 
United  States,  and  to  each  ofthe  senators  and  repre- 
ToL.  VIlI-36 


sentatives  in  congress  from  the  tobacco-growing 
states. 

The  report  and  resolutions  having  been  read,  a 
debate  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Dromgoole, 
Jenifer,  R.  W.  Bowie,  Triplett,  Thomas  F.  Bowie, 
Hamilton,  Keech,  and  Duckitt,  participated. 

Afler  which,  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
is  within  brackets,  was  siricken  out. 

The  resolutions  were  taken  up  seriatim  and 
adopted;  and  the  question  being  then  taken  on  the 
whole,  the  report,  as  amended,  and  the  resolutions, 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  president  thereupon  appointed  Messrs.  Je- 
nifer, Triplett,  and  Benjamin  Jones,  of  Virginia,  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  2d  resolution. 

And  Messrs.  Triplett,  R.  W.  Bowie,  Daniel 
Jenifer,  George  C.  Dromgoole,  and  John  Mercer, 
a  committee  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  third 
resolution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Bowie,  it  was  unani- 
mously 

Reeolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  time  has  arrived  when  a  journal  devoted  to 
the  great  tobacco  interest  should  be  selected  and 
patronized  by  this  convention  and  all  others  en- 
gaged in  its  cultivation ;  and  that  the  American 
Farmer  (edited  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,)  be  select- 
ed as  a  suitable  organ  for  the  difiusion  of  inform- 
ation on  this  important  branch  of  American  in- 
dustnr. 

After  some  collateral  proceedings — 

Mr.  Triplett  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  convention 
have  power,  and  he  is  requested,  to  call  a  tobacco 
convention  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  interest  of 
the  tobacco  planters  may  require  it. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bowie  ofiered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  tobac- 
co planters,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  to- 
bacco business  in  the  United  States,  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  their  respective  districts  to  respond  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention. 

And  the  business  before  the  convention  having 
been  now  disposed  of^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowie,  it  was  unani- 
mously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention 
be  tendered  to  the  president  and  vice  president  of 
this  convention  for  their  able  and  dignified  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  chair. 

And  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Bowie, 
the  convention  adjourned. 

Henby  Godfrey  Wheeler, 
Reporter  to  the  convention. 


MILK. 


From  Uie  Pannen'  Cabinet. 

From  careful  .experiments  and  observations  made 
by  Dr.  Schubler,  prolessor  of  chemistry  applied  to 
agriculture,  in  the  celebrated  institution  of  Fellen- 
burg,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  he  says,  he  found 
the  morning's  milk  commonly  to  yield  some  hun- 
dredths more  cream  than  the  evening's,  at  the 
same  temperature ;  and  that  in  milking  cows,  this 
singular  phenomenon  is  observed,  that  the  milk 
obtained  from  one  and  the  same  milking,  diflTers  con- 
siderably in  quality :  that,  contrary  to  what  might 
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be  expected,  the  niiik  firet  extracted,  is  not  the 
best — but  that  which  is  obtained  the  last  con- 
tains invariably  the  largest  proportion  of  cream. 
To  satisfy  himself  thoroughly  on  this  point,  he 
caused  a  meal's  milk  of  one  cow  to  be  milked  into 
five  vessels  of  the  same  size,  and  then  separately 
examined  the  milk  in  each  in  the  order  in  which 
it  was  taken. 
No.  1,  or  that  drawn  first,  gave  5  perc.  of  cream. 

2,  -----     gave  8    -    do. 

3,  -----     gave  11,5    do. 

4, gave  13,6    do. 

5,     -----     gave  17,5    do. 

Making  an  average  of  the  whole  oril,05  percent. 
He  extended  his  experiments  so  as  to  test  the 
quantity  of  caseous  or  cheesy  matter  obtained  (i'om 
difierent  drawings  of  milk,  which  displayed  a  simi- 
lar result — proving,  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, that  the  last  drawings  of  the  milk  were  con- 
stantly much  richer,  both  in  butter  and  cheese, 
than  the  first;  and  demonstrating  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner  the  vast  importance  to  the  farmer, 
of  having  trusty  milkmaids,  who  will  tug  away 
as  long  as  a  drop  of  the  precious  fluid  remains  in 
the  udder. 


ADDKB88 


TO    THB    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
OF   CUMBERLAND. 


£y  W,  S.  Mortoiif  President. 
[CommaDicftted  for  Uie  Ratter  by  order  of  Uie  Sode^.] 
Gentlemen — The   deplorable   condition  of 


agriculture  in  our  state  has  perhaps  been  the 
theme  of  as  much  idle  declamation  and  fruitlesd 
regret  as  any  other  subject  of  general  interest. 
Anxious  inquiries  have  been  inistituted  into  the 
causes  which  have  produced  this  condition,  by 
some  of  our  ablest  men.  The  evil  has  been 
traced  to  various  causes.  The  apathy  of  our  le- 
gislature, in  relation  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, has  been  condemned.  Our  geographical 
locality  has,  by  some,  been  thought  to  produce  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  agricultural  prosperity, 
inasmuch  as  we  are,  by  it,  precluded  from  a  mar- 
ket for  those  crops  best  comporting  with  an  im- 
provement of  the  soil.  Our  lailure  has  also  been 
charged  upon  our  eager  fondness  for  politics  and 
political  excitement.  We  have  also  blamed  our 
ancestors  ibr  cutting  down  and  wearing  out  our 
best  lands,  and  rearing  us  in  opinions  and  habits 
Unsuitable  to  successliil  improvement.  In  short, 
we  have  been  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  any 
where  else  but  on  ourselves.  Wherever  the  re- 
proach may  t>e  lodged,  the  evil  still  exists.  There 
18  DOW  nearly  the  same  cause  iur  lamentation, 
over  gullied  and  barren  fields,  and  wide-spread 
wastes,  as  existed  about  Ibrty  years  ago,  when 
John  Taylor  was  exerting  his  powerful  and  patri- 
otic mind,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In- 
deed, it  is  highly  probable,  that  although  there 
may  have  been  a  multitude  of  instances  ol'  indi- 
vidual improvement,  yet,  that  since  that  time,  the 
soil  of  the  state  has,  in  aggregate  value,  greatly 
lost.  With  this  belief,  some  have  despaired  of 
our  good  old  commonwealth,  and  supposed  that 
she  was  formed  to  shine,  lor  a  while,  as  '<  the  mo- 
ther of  states,"  and  was  doomed  then  to  whher 
and  die,  like  the  moth.    But,  gentlemen,  in  this 


We  all  can  see  that  something  is  greatly  wrong. 
Instead  of  searching  lor  those  on  whom  to  throw 
blame,  let  us  assume  much  of  it  to  ourselves. 
The  remedy,  if  there  t>e  any,  must  be  sought  by 
ourselves  and  our  compeers.  Let  *<  nil  desperan- 
dum  " — **  don  I  give  up  the  ship," — be  our  motto; 
let  us  often  contemplate,  how  much  the  prosperity 
of  our  beloved  country  depends  on  the  exertions 
of  its  agricultural  class ;  let  us  double  our  exer- 
tions at  improvement,  and,  rely  upon  it,  brighter 
days  will  yet  await  us. 

Among  the  many  cures  for  the  evils  of  which 
we  complain,  the  organization  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties iiEis  generally  been  resorted  to  with  most  con- 
fidence.  Such  institutions,  if  wisely  and  zealously 
conducted,  may  produce  the  most  happy  results. 
The  mere  ibrmaiion  of  a  society,  and  the  simple 
gathering  of  its  memt>ers   occasionally,  unless 
each  one  resolves  to  exert  himself  in  the  cause, 
and  to  bring  with  him  all  that  he  possibly  can,  to 
throw  into  the  common  treasury  of  information, 
must  end  in  failure.    But  has  not  each  one  of  us 
trusted  too  much  to  the  mere  formation  of  this  so- 
ciety, to  produce  benefit,  without  reflecting  suffi- 
ciently on  his  own  individual  duties  in  it,  and  re- 
solving to  discharge  them  ?    Which  of  tis  at  its 
commencement,  finding  himself  in  a  region  con- 
fessedly capable  of  high  improvement,  and  sur- 
rounded by  those  whom  any  man  might  delight 
to  consider  his  friends  and  neighbors,  did  not 
prognosticate  more  fruits  from  our  association, 
than  have  yet  been  produced  ?    We  have  entered 
on  a  field,  new  indeed  in  this  region,  and  filled 
with  many  difficulties,  but  happily  exempted  from 
much  that  poisons  the  peace  of  men  in  other 
modes  of  consociation.     In  agriculture  all  are 
brothers.    £ach  delights  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest.    Each  is  at  liberty  to  follow,  and  to  profit 
by,  the  example  of  his  neighbors.    Emulation 
can  hardly  degenerate  into  malignant  rivalry  and 
party  spirit ;  the  baneful  genius  of  the  age  has  no 
bome  here.    Which  of  us,  on  deriving  informa- 
tion from  a  brother  member  here,  would  once 
think  of  the  party  in  poUtics  to  which  he  belong- 
ed! Indeed,  were  there  no  other  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  agricultural  societies,  their  meeiings 
would  be  desirable,  that  their  members  might  oc- 
casionally be  overshadowed  by  the  t>eoign  influ- 
ences of  social  afiection.    Let  us  resolve,  then, 
that  we  will  cheri^h  these  influences,  yea,  let  us 
resolve  that  we  will  make  a  new  eflort  to  secure 
the  best  benefits  from  our  institution.    Our  own 
interests,  the  honor  of  our  country,  and  the  good 
of  our  country,  imperiously  demand  this  eflort  at 
our  hands.    Should  we  sufler  the  society  to  die 
from  individual  apathy,  some  few  of  us  may  go 
on  with  eflbrts  to  improve,  but  it  will  t)e  in  rather 
a  lonely,  unsocial   way ;    without  the  cheering 
thought  that  our  best  friends  and  neighbors  are 
wishing  us  success,  and  earnestly  laboring  in  the 
same  cause.    With  ardent  and  united  endeavors, 
we  surely  could  eflect  something  valuable,  and 
should  we  fail,  the  conciousness  of  having  honest- 
ly striven  will  afibrd  consolation.    That  we  have 
as  yet  done  so  little,  instead  of  discouraging, 


should  stimulate  us  to  renewed  exertion,  both  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  failure,  and  lo  remove, 
them. 

Col.  Taylor  has  made  this  remark  :  '<  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  a  society  for  promoting 


isause^  it  seem^  something  like  treason  to  despair.  1  agriculture  in  Virginia;  in  mv  yieW|  is  the  morbi^ 
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aversion  to  writing  on  that  subject  for  publication." 
This  was  addresaed  to  the  ptate  society,  whose 
chief  object  was  to  operate  on  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  the  preps.  The  remark  certainly 
cannot  be  applied  with  the  same  force  to  county 
societies ;  yet  such  of  their  members  as  possess 
information  which  would  benefit  the  public,  can- 
not justifiably  withhold  it.  But  while  our  mem- 
bers, generally,  should  not  be  expected  to  write 
(or  publication,  1  doubt  much  vvhether  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  will  not  be  "  the  morbid 
aversion,"  to  writing  for  the  good  of  the  society. 
In  our  associated  capacity,  we  can  only  benefit 
each  other,  by  either  written  or  verbal  information. 
What  is  communicated  in  writing  is  the  most  va- 
luable, as  it  is  commonly  prepared  with  more  care 
and  system,  and  the  communications  being  the 
property  of  the  society,  can  be  referred  to  whene- 
ver it  is  desirable.  Here  permit  me  to  express 
my  strong  approbation  of  that  regulation  of  our 
society,  which  requires  such  a  communication 
from  each  member,  at  our  annual  meetings.  This 
alone,  if  it  be  fiiithfully  attended  to,  cannot  fail 
to  render  our  institution  both  interesting  and  use- 
ful. There  is  scarcely  one  member  amongst  us 
who  does  not  know  something  unknown  to  some, 
or  all,  of  the  rest.  Could  we,  on  meeting  toge- 
ther, hear  from  each  member  an  elaborate  essay 
OD  some  agricultural  subject,  or  the  details  oi 
some  experiment  carefully  conducted  and  report- 
ed, we  should  spend  the  day  more  pleasantly  and 
profitably  than  we  have  done  in  some  of  our  com- 
paratively silent  meetings.  The  society  mi^ht 
also,  occasionally,  have  the  pleasure  of  diffusing 
information  considered  valuable,  by  publishing 
8ome  of  thepe  communications. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  re- 
mark, when  1  observe  that  it  is  rather  too  soon  to 
complain  of  a  deficiency  of  agricultural  writing, 
while  there  is  so  little  agricultural  reading  among 
us.  The  "Cultivator,"  published  in  Albany, 
New  York,  is  nn  exceedingly  cheap  and  valuable 
periodical.  This,  1  believe,  is  taken  by  a  goodly 
number  of  our  members.  "The  Farmers' Re- 
gister," published  in  onr  own  state,  which  I  con- 
sider cheap  at  five  dollars,  but  which  may  be 
had  for  half*  that  sum,  bv  punctually  paying  in 
advance  of  each  volume,  has  on  its  list  of  sub- 
acribers  the  names  of  hardly  half  a  dozen  of  our 
members.  In  these  days,  when  it  is  so  common 
for  one  to  know  and  to  say  what  other  people 
ought  to  do,  1  suppose  I  shall  hardly  give  offence, 
by  observing  that  1  should  be  highly  pleased  to 
know,  that  not  only  every  member  of  our  society, 
but  every  man  who  drives  a  plough  in  our  com- 
monwealth, was  a  subscriber  for  both  of  these 
works.  The  veteran  editor  of  "  The  American 
Farmer,"  in  Baltimore,  has  also  returned  to  his 
old  post,  and  deserves  as  much,  at  the  hands  or 
the  agricultural  community,  as  any  man  living. 
There  is  nothing  very  pleasant  in  the  office,  but  1 
will  volunteer  as  agent  for  either  or  all  of  these 
works,  and  truest  1  shall  be  able  to  obtain  some 
subscribers.    Most  of  us  take  political  papers, 

I  ,  II  --    -    ■-—    "      wr- 

*  On  referring  to  the  **  conditions  "  of  the  Register, 
I  find  that  I  was  not  exactly  correct  in  the  above 
statement.  Two  new  subscribers,  or  any  old  one, 
who  will  find  a  new  one  to  join  him,  can  get  the  work 
for  half  price,  by  paying  in  advance.  See  Conditions 
of  pubUcation. — W.  S.  M. 


which  sometimes  put  tis  in  an  ill  humor.  Agri- 
cultural papers,  so  far  as  I  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience, have  a  powerfiil  tendency  to  soothe  the 
temper.  The  one  may  therefore  be  prescribed 
as  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the  other. 
In  almost  all  human  vocations,  it  is  expected  that 
some  apprenticeship  shall  be  served,  or  some  stu- 
dious preparation  undergone,  in  order  to  the  pro- 
per qualification  of  the  votary.  In  the  learned 
profiessions,  much  and  laborious  study  is  consider- 
ed indispensable.  A  knowledge  of  architecture 
is  necessary  for  complete  carpentry.  Even  the 
tailors,  I  understand,  are  beginning  to  cut  coats 
scientifically.  Possibly  that  may  be  the  reason  of 
the  great  increase  in  their  rates  of  charging. 
Agriculture,  alone,  may  be  pursued  without  pre- 
vious preparation,  and  without  a  constant  effort  to 
improve  in  knowledge.  Reading,  alone,  certainly 
cannot  make  the  practical  and  successful  farmer ; 
but  it  will  afibrd  him,  in  an  easy  and  expeditious 
manner,  information  which  his  lifetime  would  be 
too  short  to  learn  from  experiment. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  the  success  of  agricul- 
tural societies,  has  been  enumerated  the  perpetui- 
ty of  oflice  in  the  persons  of  the  same  individuals. 
Rotation  in  ofiice  is  said  to  be  the  life  of  republics. 
Life  is  certainly  an  article  much  needed  at  present 
by  our  society.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any 
thing  better  calculated  to  infuse  this,  than  to  place, 
at  least,  the  higher  offices  in  new  hands.  Your 
president  should  be  changed  once  a  year.  The 
present  incumbent,  while  thankful  for  past  confi- 
dence, would  gladly  resign  the  chair  to  another. 

I  feel  unwilling  to  close  this  hastily  prepared 
address,  without  incorporating  into  it  something 
of  a  practical  character.  There  was  a  plough  in- 
troduced into  this  region,  about  ten  years  affo, 
made  by  Clute  and  Reagles  of  Schenectady,- 
New  York,  which,  for  strength  and  durability,  lor 
facility  of  draught,  and  tbeT>eauty  and  thorough 
execution  of  its  work,  I  think  unequalled  by  any 
thin§  of  the  kind  1  have  ever  seen.  Indeed,  [ 
consider  it  as  far  before  the  best  ploughs  of  other 
kinds,  that  I  have  used,  as  these  are  before  some 
ploughs  that  I  have  sometimes  seen,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  miserable  horses,  and  not  only  driven,  but 
mended  very  frequently  by  a  negro  boy,  whose 
best  implements  for  the  operation  were  a  lew  rusty 
old  crooked  nails,  and  a  stone  for  a  hammer. 
The  owner  of  this  plough  was  certainly  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  calculations. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  once  more 
to  urge  a  renewed  effort  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
society,  and  to  tender  to  each,  and  to  all  of  you, 
my  most  hearty  wishes  for  your  success  in  agri- 
culture, and  your  success  in  every  thing. 


CURIITG  HAY. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  Farmers'  Register, 
instructions  are  given  for  curing  hay,  which  1  have, 
adopted,  and  pursued  advantageously  for  several 
years ;  and,  as  many  of  your  readers  may  not 
have  seen  that  work,  perhaps  this  communication 
may  result  in  benefit  to  some  of  them. 

I  prepare  stakes  seven  feet  long,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter,  sharpened  at  both  ends — hay  cut  in  the 
morning,  ii  the  weather  is  clear,  is  collected  by  a 
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horse- rake  in  the  evening.  The  foundation  of  the 
cocka  are  made  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  alter 
being  raised  two  feet  high,  a  stake  is  run  through 
into  the  ground,  and  the  cock  finished  by  putting 
hay  over  the  top  of  the  stake,  and  earned  up  in 
form  of  a  cone.  The  stakes  handle  better  by  being 
smoothed  with  a  drawing  knife,  and  short  hay  forks 
are  the  best  for  the  work.  Orchard  grass,  and 
I  suppose  timothy  and  herds-grass,  put  up  in  this 
way,  rarely  sustain  injury  from  rain  or  wind,  and 
aHer  two  days'  clear  weather  may  be  mowed  away 
with  perfect  safety.  If  urgent  business  on  the 
farm  requires  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  hay 
out  till  a  convenient  season. 

I  cut  no  other  hay  but  orchard  grass :  most 
, persons  prefer  timothy;  but  if  orchard  grass  be 
cut  as  soon  as  it  gets  into  full  bloom,  it  makes  ex- 
cellent hay,  and  if  the  first  crop  be  not  sufficient, 
there  is  a  good  chance  lor  the  second.    The  si;- 
cond  crop  is  never  so  good  in  quality  as  the  first, 
and  a  provident  farmer  ought  never  to  rely  on  it, 
but  may  resort  to  it  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his 
first  crop.    Afler  the  first  crop  is  cut,  if  the  land  be 
kept  clear  of  stock,  lor  two  or  three  weeks,  it  will 
anord  excellent  grazing,  and  afler  it  is  eaten  down, 
ifthe  cattle  be  removed,  and  it  has  the  benefit  of 
the  September  rains,  it  makes  valuable  pasture  till 
December,  and  sometimes  till  Christmas.    When 
butter  is  to  be  made  in  the  fail,  for  winter  use,  the 
cows  are  always  turned  upon  my  orchard  grass. 
1  have  never  esteemed  clover  valuable  for  hay ;  it 
is  not  a  healthy  food  for  horses,  though  it  does  well 
for  cattle.    Sugar  beets,  with  rough  provender, 
com  shucks,  (wheat  or  oat  straw,)  is  their  best 
winter  provision.     Red  clover  wiih  the   aid  of 
gypsum  on  exhausted  lands  has  been  found  a 
most  valuable  improver:  but  I  have  been  of  late 
inclined  to  doubt,  after  lands  have  been  well  im- 
proved by  lime  or  marl,  and  putrescent  manures, 
if  red  clover  is  not  generally  estimated  beyond 
its  real  worth.    When  red  clover  is  sown  on  our 
oat  or  wheat  fields,  it  is  not  usually  grazed  till  the 
middle  ofOctober.    If  clover  is  not  sown  on  them 
as  soon  as  the  ffrain  is  secured,  the  stock  is  turned 
in,  and  the  fields  remain  a  hack  pasture,  until 
ploughed  for  another  crop.    In  this   district  of 
country,  even  under  this  treatment,  while  clover 
will  grow  on  our  improved  lands,  but  red  clover 
would  generally  be  extinguished  the  first  season. 
I  have  heard  experienced  farmers  say,  that  the 
great  improving  property  of  the  red  clover  was  in 
the  tap  root.    This  consists   in   the  vegetable 
matter  iteontains,  and  ifthe  same  quantity  of  ve- 
getable matter  could  be  imparted  to  the  soil  from 
any  other  source,  the  effects  I  should  think  would 
be  equal.  Some  years  ago,  upon  the  change  of  my 
system  of  farming,  1  was  onable  to  make  during 
the  year  a  dividing  fence  between  my  wheat  and 
com  field,  and,  of  course,  afler  cutting  the  wheat, 
the  field  was  not  grazed ;  it  had  been  dressed 
the  year  previous   with   marsh   mud,   and  the 
white  clover  was  equal  to  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  on  fields  sown  with  red  clover. 
Red  clover  often  fails  from  a  defect  in  the  seed, 
or  the  season;  and,  if  the  oats  or  wheat  upon 
which  it  is  sown  be  luxuriant,  it  is  liable  to  he 
smothered  before  harvest.     White  clover  is  indige- 
nous, and  on  improved  lands  rarely  fails  ;  under 
any  circumstances,  and  f  think  under  provident 
husbandry  would  aflbrd  sufiicient  vegetable  matter  I 


summers  I  have  spent  some  time  in  Pennsylvania 
— I  conversed  freely  with  some  persons  connected 
with  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  found  they  es- 
teemed white  clover  as  more  valuable  for  butter 
and  beef  than  red. 

The  farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
been  marked  for  their  improvidence,  and  among 
other  proofs,  a  strong  one  is  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  states  for  our  grass-seed.  I  have  saved 
on  my  own  farm  clover  and  orchard  grains  seed, 
and  I  can  say  with  confidence,  they  may  thus 
be  obtained  at  one-fourth  of  what  ihey  cost;  and 
I  confess  with  shame,  that  with  this  knowledge,  I 
have  generally  depended  upon  the  fialtimore 
market  for  clover  seed.  I  warn  our  farmers  against 
foreign  seeds — By  this  means  we  have  introduced 
the  plantain,  the  St.  John's  wort,  and  the  Rich- 
ardson's pent ;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  Canada 
thistle,  we  shall  have  a  heavy  evil  upon  us.  i 
have  sown  this  spring  but  little  clover  seed ;  I 
purpose  to  keep  my  wheat  fields,  or  some  of  them, 
clear  of  stock  till  late  in  October,  and  not  graze 
them  next  year,  tilt  the  month  of  May.  I  am  very 
sensible  that  my  speculation  in  relation  to  red 
clover,  is  contrary  to  received  opinion — 1  do  not 
advance  it  with  confidence,  and  I  desire  to  test  it. 
Old  Mr.  Shandy  thought  there  was  nothing  like  a 
theory — 1  think  an  a|?riculiural  theory  of  littl» 
worth,  unless  its  value  he  tested  by  experience. 

Wm.  Carmichael. 

fVyif  Queen  Anne^s  Co.,  Md, 
Jpril  20,  1840. 


8HEBP   HUSBANDRY. 

To  Um  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  Regliter. 

Although  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated  to  the 
dullest  apprehension,  that  no  farming  stock  will 
yield  greater  net  profit  than  sheep,  when  pro- 
perly treated,  yet  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
none  are  more  shameliilly  neglected,  especially 
in  our  own  state.  The  loss  among  them  by 
death,  during  the  last  winter  and  early  spring, 
has  been  enormous ;  far  indeed  beyond  any  that 
the  oldest  man  among  us  can  recollect.  Now,  as 
this,  I  believe,  has  been  entirely  owing  to  a  dis- 
ease which,  although  very  common,  has  not  yet 
been  distinguished  by  any  technical  name  or  phy- 
siological description,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out 
the  premonitory  symptoms,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
young  farmers  as  may  not  have  attended  to  thenv 
sufficiently,  to  take  timely  warning  against  their 
fatal  consequences.  The  first  is  a  striking  con- 
vexity of  the  back,  and  a  position  of  the  head  and 
neck,  which  give  to  the  animal  more  the  shape  of 
the  camel  than  the  sheep.  The  next  is  an  inward 
shrinking  of  the  belly,  which  gives  to  that  part  an 
upward  curvature,  nearly  parallel  to  the  curve  of 
the  spine.  Lastly,  and  when  the  case  is  nearly 
desperate,  may  he  seen  a  drawing  o\^  the  front 
and  hinder  feet  towards  each  other,  as  if  the  poor, 
doomed  creature,  hopeless  of  all  aid  from  man, 
was  about  to  fall  into  the  agonies  of  death.  A 
post  mortem  examination,  although  rarely  made, 
except  by  dogs  and  buzzards,  always  discloses  a 
carcass  the  bones  of  which  have  nearly  wora 
through  the  skin,  and  intestines  almost  as  empty 
as  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 


Having  described,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  what 
(to  keep  them  in  healthy  action,    ^'^e  last  twojfbe  doctors  would    call  tl^e  diagnostiqi  of  this 
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hitherto  nameless,  but  most  desolating  disease,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  call  it  :he  venter  vacuus,  or 
hollow  belly ;  a  malady,  by  the  way,  far  more  de- 
stractive  to  our  poor  sheep,  than  even  the  hollow 
horn  is  to  our  most  wo- begone,  skf^Ieton-looking 
cattle.  If  their  unfeeling  masters  could  every  now 
and  then  feel  a  few  twinges  of  it,  they  would,  at 
least,  be  taught  that  sympathy  for  their  domesti- 
cated brute  animals,  which  all  men  naturally  feel, 
who  are  not  themselves  much  less  humane  than 
both  reason  and  duhr  require  them  to  be. 

A  small  portion  of'^our  farmers  boldly  assert  that 
we  ourselves  are  the  sole  cause  of  this  deadly  dis- 
ease ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  simple  and  cheap 
than  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  always  and 
entirely  prevented — to  ivit :  dry  shelters  to  protect 
them  from  bad  weather;  daily  food  of  good  long 
forage,  with  some  grain,  pease,  or  a  due  portion  of 
0uch  roots  as  they  will  eat;  and  salt  sprmkled  on 
tar,  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Others,  constituting, 
I  believe,  a  considerable  majority,  would  seem  as 
strenuously  to  maintain,  that  their  sheep  are  wiser 
than  their  masters  in  regard  to  shelters ;  that  arti- 
ficial ones  make  them  unhealthy;  and  that  brows- 
ing upon  pine,  cedar,  and  holly  bushes,  to  warm 
their  stomachs,  with  poverty  grass  and  broom- 
straw  to  give  them  the  necessary  distention,  is  far 
better  for  them,  than  to  save  them  the  material 
trouble  of  catering  for  themselves,  without  which 
thev  are  apt  to  become  too  lazy  and  plethoric. 

fiut  all  badinage  apart,  I  would  most  earnestly 
ask  every  man  among  us  who  owns  sheep,  if  it  is 
not  highly  important  to  them  all  to  settle  for  ever, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible,  this  difierence  of  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  their  proper  management?  The 
unanswerable  proofs  of  the  best  practice  are,  and 
have  long  been,  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them  with  a  mind 
open  to  convictk>n.  For  if  foreign  publications  on 
the  ^bject  should  be  objected  to  as  unsuitable  for 
us,  enough  and  more  than  enough  from  the  high- 
est practical  authority  in  our  own  country  can  be 
found  to  satisfy  even  the  most  skeptical.  There 
are  many  of  your  correspondents  who  could  exhi- 
bit these  proofs,  if  they  would  only  spare  as  much 
lime  as  to  write  them  out  for  your  Register.  But 
lest  this  method  should  savour  too  much  of  <<  book- 
farming"  for  some  of  our  brethren,  1  will  respectfully 
sug^st  another  mode,  in  all  cases  where  the  com- 
munication cannot  be  made  from  the  writer's  own 
experience.  For  instance,  when  we  go  to  our  re- 
spective courts,  as  it  is  the  Virginia  fashion  for 
nearly  three-fourths  of  us  to  do  on  every  court- 
day,  business  or  no  business,  instead  of  spending 
the  greater  part  of  our  time  in  those  worse  than 
useless  political  party  wranglings,  where  all  are 
clamoring  together  and  none  listening,  let  only 
one  or  two  men  in  each  county  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain, from  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  answers 
to  the  following  questions : 

Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  shelter  your  sheep  from 
bad  weather  during  winter  and  early  spring? 

Do  you  feed  them  well  from  November  until 
April? 

What  is  the  average  weight  of  their  fleeces, 
and  what  the  avera^  loss  of  grown  sheep  and 
lambs  within  that  period? 

I  presume  that  few  would  refuse  to  reply  to  such 
inquiries ;  and  if  their  answers  were  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form,  as  they  might  be,  very  concisely, 
such  statements  (unless  I  grossly  err")  would  exhi- 


bit so  striking  a  difference  between  the  results  of 
the  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  as  would  not 
only  astonish  even  those  who  suppose  this  differ- 
ence to  be  greatest,  but  would  for  ever  banish  all 
doubt  from  every  mind,  unless  it  was  of  that  stu- 
pidly obstinate  character  upon  which  neither  facts- 
nor  arguments  can  make  any  impression.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on  some  tf  your 
friends  to  give  ^ou  some  such  statements  as  f 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest 

If  I  may  judge  by  what  1  myself  know,  and 
have  heard  firom  authority  in^  which  I  fully  son- 
fide,  the   average  annual  loss   in  our  state,  of 
unsheltered  and  pooriy  fed  sheep,  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  less  than  about  15  per  cent.    This  last 
season,  I  am  confident,  it  has  been  greater;  while 
the  fleeces  of  all  such  sheep,  from  the  time  of  my 
eariiest  recollection,  have  not  averaged  more  than 
three  or  three  and  a  half  pounds.  \Vith  this  state- 
ment, which  I  admit  to  be  somewhat  conjectural, 
although  not  entirely  so,  I  beg  your  readers  to 
contrast  the  communication  of  Mr.  L.  A.  M.  of 
Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  'Albany  Culti- 
vator for  this  month  (April.)    He  states  that  he 
"commenced  the  last  winter  with  635  lambs,  and 
that  up  to  the  21st  of  February  he  had  lost  but 
two;  both  of  which  were  mortgaged"  (as  he 
says)  "  to  the  crows  before  foddered  season  com- 
menced."   This  farmer,  be  it  remembered,  both 
shelters  and  feeds  his  sheep  with  great  care.    To 
his  statement  I  beg  leave  to  add  one  which  was 
published  several  years  a^,  in  the  Richmond 
'£nquirer,'  from  a  Mr.  Hill,  of  Caroline  county, 
Va.,  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  veracity.   As 
well  as  1  recollect,  it  was  made  two  years  follow- 
ing ;  and  in  each  year  the  fleeces  of  his  sheep,  to 
which  he  paid  great  attention,  averaged  upwards 
of  six  pounds.    The  three  best  flocks,  by  far,  that 
1  myself  ever  saw,  were,  one  in  Prince  William, 
one  in  King  George,  and  one  in  Essex.   All  were 
sheltered  and  well  fed  fhom  the  commencement  of 
cold  weather  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  the  last  men- 
tioned flock  was  housed  every  night  throughout 
the  year,  in  an  old  tobacco-house,  which  was 
swept  out  every  morning.    These  sheep  were  un- 
commonly fine,  and  might  well  have  been  com- 
pared with  any  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  our 
country. 

To  conclude,  I  beg  you,  my  good  sir,  to  remem- 
ber that  this  communication,  like  all  the  others 
which  I  have  ever  made  for  your  paper,  is  sent 
solely  pro  bono  publico,  and  not  for  self-gratifica- 
tion. 1  submit  it  therefore  entirely  to  your  own 
judgment  to  determine  whether  it  can  render  any 
service  or  not ;  for  1  never  wish  to  occupy  even  so 
much  as  a  square  in  your  Register,  unless  I  can  do 
some  good  by  it;  and  of  this  you  must  judge  ra- 
ther than  Your  old  triend, 

James  M.  Garnett. 
Essex,  j^pril  lOih,  1840. 


EPIDEMIC  AMONG  HORSES. 


From  the  Carolina  Planter. 


A  disorder  is  prevailing  extensively  among 
horses  throughout  the  souibern  states—in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  it  is  very 
general,  and  we  understand  farther  west. 

The  symptoms  are  an  irritability  of  the  whole 
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eystem — with  feverishness,  and  in  some  cases  ac- 
tual fever — slight  watering  or  mattering  about  the 
eyes — with  a  cloudiness  a^ut  the  cornea — languor 
— refusal  to  eat— slight  husky  cough  with  plight 
discharge  from  the  nostril — swelling  of  the  legs — 
etiflfness  in  the  loins  and  legs— sometimes  only  one 
leg  being  affected.  It  attacks  in  some  cases  with 
colicky  symptoms — or  the  womb  becomes  excited 
and  mares  cast  their  Ibals — in  others  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  comes  on.  Should  the  catarrhal 
iiymptoms  not  be  controlled  eariy,  swelling  of  the 
glands  of  the  throat  and  neck  takes  place  with 
inflammation  of  the  windpipe  and  lungs— high 
fever  and  puffing  of  the  skin — the  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  increases  and  results  in  blindness— the 
stiffness  of  the  limbs  becomes  worse — spasms  come 
on — with  intense  fever,  and  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  lungs  takes  place,  and  death  follows 
quickly. 

In  many  of  the  cases  rest  and  light  feed  are  all 
that  is  necessary.  The  disease  continues  but 
three  or  four  days.  In  most  of  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  our  neighborhood  the  irritability 
of  the  system  has  been  checked,  and  the  disease 
controlled  by  a  single  large  bleeding,  and  lor  safety 
we  recommend  it  m  all  cases.  In  one  case,  where 
high  fever  was  present,  and  highly  inflammatory 
symptoms,  with  increasing  stiffness  in  the  limbs, 
great  swelling  of  the  legs,  and  disposition  to  spasm, 
with  acute  pain  in  the  bowels,  we  saw  eight  quarts 
of  blood  taken  from  the  neck,  followed  by  an  ene- 
ma of  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  procure  immediate 
relief— the  symptoms  returning  on  the  following 
day,  eight  quarts  more  were  taken  away,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  laudanum  two  or  three  times  gave 
permtoent  relief. 

In  one  fatal  case  which  we  have  seen,  symp- 
toms of  intense  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  Fungs 
and  bowels  were  present — in  another  inflammation 
of  the  womb. 

We  consider  the  disease  as  catarrhal — aflecting 
the  mucous  membranes  and  glandular  system — 
coming  on  with  a  general  irritability  of  the  whole 
system,  which,  unless  immediately  removed,  is 
followed  by  inflammatinn  of  the  most  irritable  or- 
gan of  the  animal — ^in  some  horses  there  being  a 
greater  disposition  to  have  one  organ  aflected  than 
another,  as  is  noticed  in  man^-colds  producinfi:  al- 
liections  of  the  air -tabes,  bowels,  or  rheumatic 
symptoms,  according  to  particular  susceptibility  of 
individuals  to  take  on  disease  of  those  kinds. 

While  noticing  the  present  epidemic,  we  would 
throw  out  a  few  hints  on  the  diseases  of  horses  in 
general.  Most  of  them  are  inflammatory ^  and  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  heart  and  arterial  sys- 
tem requires,  that  where  fever  is  present,  the  roost 
vigorous  depleting  measures  should  be  used  at  an 
early  period.  More  horses  die  of  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  than  from  any  other  dis- 
ease, and  most  persons  who  have  given  any  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  notice  how  very  rapidly  inflam- 
mation runs  its  course  in  a  horse.  This  renders  it 
important  to  attend  to  symptoms  immediately,  and 
we  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in  bleeding  a  horse  with 
pymptoms  of  colic  or  bots — and  giving  enemas  of 
laudanum — frequently  horses  are  lost  by  waiting 
for  the  operation  of  a  purge — in  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  inflammation  will  run  on  to  an  uncontrolla- 
ble point,  while  ordinarily  20  or  24  hours  will  be 
tiecessary  for  the  developement  of  the  action  of  the 
cathartic ;  large  bleedings  followed  by  large  doees 


(preferable  by  enema)  of  laudanum  are  more  suc- 
cessful in  controlling  inflammation  than  any  other 
means — and  we  consider  this  as  the  most  valuable 
treatment  in  acute  cases  of  this  kind.  In  chronic 
afl'ections  cathartics  or  laxatives  may  be  used 
beneficially. 

A  long  controver*>y  has  occupied  farriers  and 
gentlemen  who  attend  much  to  horses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bots,  A  great  many  insist  that  they  are 
injurious  to  the  horse  and  cause  death — while 
others  are  perfectly  convinced  that  they  are  harm- 
less. Writers  of  high  reputation  are  arrayed  on 
both  sides,  and  believe,  (like  the  knights  of  the 
shield,  who  viewed  it  from  opposite  sides  and  fought 
about  their  difference  of  opinion)  thev  may  both 
be  right.  During  a  healthy  state  of  the  stomach 
it  is  covered  with  a  secretion  of  mucus,  upon 
which  it  is  supposed  the  hot  feeds ; — when  a  horso 
is  driven  too  hard,  or  eats  too  much,  or  drinks  cold 
water  when  heated,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  is  apt  to  take  place — the  se- 
cretion is  frequently  checked — the  stomach  in 
health  is  protected  by  the  mucus  from  the  me- 
chanical irritation  of  the  hot — but  now  its  presence 
on  an  unprotected  inflamed  surtace  increases  the 
inflammation,  and  disorganization  rapidly  follows 
— ulceration  eflecting  what  the  hot  is  supposed  to 
make,  a  perforation  through  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels. 

This  perforation  we  have  seen  where  no  bots 
could  be  found— and  we  have  seen  it  in  horses 
where  bots  were  thickly  present,  and  here  we 
have  invariably  noticed  the  absence  of  the  mucus. 
We  frequently  hear  of  soothing  mixtures  of  lauda- 
num relieving  bots  (as  it  Is  called)— and  also  of 
rubbing  the  chest  and  belly  with  turpentine  giving 
ease.  It  is  by  quieting  inflammation  or  transfer- 
ring it  to  a  less  vital  structure,  and  thus  relieving 
the  primary  disorder. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  medical  gentle- 
men  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  diseases  of  this 
noble  animal.  How  many  valuable  lives  might  be 
saved,  if  they  did  not  consider  it  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  profession  to  be  horse  doctors ! 

"  Of  all  domesticated  animals,  the  horse  has 
the  most  powerful  claims  on  the  sympathy  and 
attention  of  the  medical  practitioner.  The  lawyer 
may  construct  his  briefs — the  parson  may  per- 
form his  clerical  duties — and  the  merchant  may 
grow  rich  in  his  counting  house  with  little  assis- 
tance from  the  horse ;  but  to  the  medical  man, 
this  spirited  ^and  intelligent  animal  is  as  essential 
as  the  knowledge  which  he  acquires  in  the  schools, 
or  I  he  medicines  which  he  prescribes  for  his  pa- 
tients. The  horse  is  his  companion  and  best  friend 
in  the  town  and  in  the  country.  He  carries  him 
proudly  through  the  crowded  street — he  conveys 
him  salely  over  the  midnight  heath.  He  shares 
with  his  master  in  all  the  toils,  and  in  many  of  the 
dangers  of  professional  life.  He  is  as  much  ex- 
posed to  the  elements — more  indeed  than  the  physi- 
cian and  surgeon — and  he  is  not  exempt  from 
many  of  the  diseases  to  which  his  superior  is  liable. 
To  inflammation,  fever,  rheumatism,  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  liver  and  lungs  the  horse  is  very 
prone  ;  and  the  study  of  his  maladies  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  medical  practitioner  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  interesting  in  a  pathological." 
— Dr.  J.  Johnson. 

in  England  veterinary  colleges  have  become 
frequent,  and  the  later  publications  of  the  British. 
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proM  »how  the  estimation  in  which  this  eubject  is 
held.     "The  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
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knowledge*'  has  published  the  best  "  history  of 
Ihe  horse  in  all  its  varieties  and  uses,"  and  we 
recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  medical  practi- 
tioners and  ^ntlemen  who  value  a  good  horse. 

So  lonif  as  a  horse  is  healtliy  and  able  to  work 
ho  is  hiijhly  esteemed,  but  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
diseased  we  are  very  apt  to  order  him  to  "  go  to 
grass,"  or  we  think  ourselves  lucky  to  get  some 
one  else  to  take  him  off  our  handd.  If  a  faiihful 
servant  were  to  become  sick,  and  we  give  him 
a^ay  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  keeping  him,  we 
should  be  considered  unjustifiable  and  cruel,  hut 
with  a  dumb  beast  of  a  horse  there  is  nothing 
wrong  m  it  and  we  dismiss  him  from  our  thoughts 
as  we  do  from  our  presence.  This  is  a  common 
practice,  but  we  know  of  many  exceptions,  and 
take  pleasure  in  stating  the  fact.  The  iraprovin*^ 
spint  ol  attention  to  fine  stock  is  correcting  the 
abuse  elsewhere.  We  trust  that  it  will  do  so 
with  us. 


OH  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  CORN.  PULLING 
FODOEB.  MORE  ABOUT  BADEN  CORN.  AP- 
PLE AND  PEAR  CUTTINGS.  MULTICAULIS. 
DEEP   PLOUGHING. 


For  Uie  Fanners*  Register. 


South  Carolina,  April  lOM,  1840. 
VulHwitum  of  com.— Being  opposed  to  the  ab- 
surd doctrme,  that  by  cutting  or  breaking  the  roots 
of  a  plant  you  thereby  promote  its  growth,  and 
believing,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop 
too  many  ifce/>  ploughings  are  usually  given  it,  I 
have  felt  anxious  to  make  an  experiment  in  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  culture,  but  until  the  last  year 
have,  by  the  influence  of  custom,  been  deterred 
from  attempting  it.    On  readini?  the  first  article  in 
the  first  number  of  the  7lh  vol.  of  the  Regit ter 
written  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Taylor,  I  was,  however,  hap-' 
pily  relieved ;  and  so  well  was  I  satisfied  with  his 
mode  of  culture,  that  1  at  once  resolved  to  risk, 
not  only  one  field,  but  my  whole  (home)  crop  on  it. 

Advocating  the  practice  of  deep  covering,  though 
not  so  deep  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hardin,  f  will 
here  remark,  that  my  corn,  on  all  suitable  ground, 
was  coveted  by  ridging  on  it  with  the  twisted  sho- 
vel, and  aAerwards  (in  six  or  eight  days)  the  ridge 
was  lightly  cut  off  with  a  board  fixed  on  the  foot 
of  the  plough  stock  in  the  place  of  the  plough. 

my  first  furrows  were  run,  after  the  com  came 
up.  in  those  on  each  side  of  it,  (which  had  been 
ooade  by  covering  it,  and  partly  refilled  iri  cutting 
off  the  ridge,)  with  the  twisted  shovel,  throwing 
Irom  the  corn ;  and  in  the  after  culture  I  pursued 
Mr.  Taylors  practice  throughout,  using  the  side 
harrow  fwith  three  teeth,  flattened,  pointed,  and 
cent  at  the  lower  end,  to  cause  them  to  enter  the 
ground)  in  the  crop  work,  in  place  of  his  cultiva- 
tor; and  the  twisted  shovel  plough  to  bed  un  with 
instead  of  bis  har-share.  ' 

In  my  fresh  fields,  on  which  the  logs  have  not 
vet  decayed,  (for  1  have  not  directed  a  log  heap  to 

r*?^*  ^^  '*"™^  *°  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  years,)  the  plough 
and  harrow  were  run  alternately  in  the  same  di- 
fecuon ;  in  which  direction  all  the  logs,  after  hav- 
ing been  cut  in  suitable  lengths,  are  turned,  to 
prevent  their  being  in  the  way  of  the  pbugh,  or 


^upyingany  panof  the''row;to\hrex7u"^^       Fa^l^'^lf^g^t^r'^"  '''^''^''''^  ^'''  ''^'  '''''  P'  ^^' 


ihe  corn,  it  being  planted  at  regular  ani  suitable 
ntervals,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  land 
though  not  on  cross  furrows,  as  is  the  pactice  on 
my  old  fields.   To  enable  smaU  hands  to  Iron  corn 
at  regular  distances,  when  the  land  is  no  checked 
off,  I  have  caused  a  number  of  wooden  cenpassea. 
or  dividers,  to  be  made  so  as  to  eubtod  di^ 
ent  distances,  say  from  eighteen  to  forr  inches 
and  from  two  to  three  feS  high.    Wii  one  of 
these  a  hand  can  drop  almost  as  fast  a  he  can 
walk;  having  his  basket  of  seed  swurrto  the 
neck,  taking  out  with  one  hand,  whilstwith  the 
other  he  is  turning  his  dividers,  which,  wbn  turn- 
ed, marks  the  spot  for  dropping  the  grainm. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  with  my  grateful  .cknow- 
l^gments  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  yourseIf,for  the 
valuable  information  1  have  derived  frm  hSi 
through  the  Register,  I  take  much  pltSire^n 

crop  of  1839,  I  have,  in  my  com  crop,  illy  ». 

uT^A^^J "?®^ sanguine expectaUons.  Jy can 
"fired"  less  than  I  ever  had  it  to  do  before  whi« 
the  fodder  on  many  farms  in  my  neighborhod  wa 

remarkably  "burnt"  before  the  usual  tirn^ sl^! 
mg  It.  " 

My  manager  (an  old  man)  says  he  nevr 
tended  a  crop  with  so  much  ease  in  his  life;  tht 
he  thinks  he  could  culUvate  half  as  much  mn 
land  to  the  plough,  in  this  as  in  ihe  usual  mamr 
ol  cultivating  a  crop.  And  so  tvell  ati  I  sausto 
with  the  result,  myself,  I  have  directed  my  o^. 
seers  at  their  difierent  farms,  on  which  I  made  b 
last  year  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  barrelir 
corn,  to  culuvate  all  in  the  same  way  the  prest 
year. 

I  attribute  my  success  mainly  to  two  caiet 
l^irst,  1  was  enabled  rapidly,  and  fiequentlvt> 
pass  over  my  crop,  and  consequently,  to  keep'ij 
surlace  open,  to  promote  the  absorpion  of  atio. 
spheric  moisture,  which,  at  night,  and  in  the  d^ 
est  seasons,  is  more  abundant  than  generally  si- 
posed ;  as  well  as  to  assist,  by  lighten  ng  the  sir 
lace  soil,  the  tran^ratUm  through  it  of  ihe  watei 
0/  the  8u6.soil,  which,  being  more  forcibly  actai 
upon  by  the  greater  permeability  of  ihe  earth,  h 
ihis  loose,  porous,  and  lighiened  condition,  to  the 
rays  ol  heat,  afford  a  considerable  resDurcs  of  hu- 
midiiy  •    And  secondly,  to  the  comrarative  little 
injury  done  the  roots  of  the  corn  in  tie  manner  of 
Its  culture ;  the  plough  gradually  foniing  a  bed 
m  one  direction,  for  the  roofs  to  pendrate  in  their 
progress  towards  ihe  centre  of  the  siaces,  whilst 
the  superficial  work  of  the  harrow,  h  the  other, 
kept  down  crop  grass  and  weeds,  and  at  the  same 
Ume  cut  no  roots  but  such  as  run  verr  shallow. 

It  may  be  that  cutting  the  roots  o^corn  has  a 
tendency  to  "multiply  spongioles  at  the  ends  of  the 
cut  roois  next  the  stalks,  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  extreme  feeders," 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Garneii,  (vol.  7,  p.  4,  Fafm- 
ers  Kegieter,)  whose  views  generally  I  ranch  ad- 
mire, and  whose  writings  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  occasionally,  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Kut  If  It  were  possible  to  avoid  it,  I  would  never 
cut  the  root  of  any  plant  in  its  culture. 

Pulling  fodder.—On  this  subject,  I  have  no 
doubt,  I  am  wiih  many  others,  in  preaching  one 
thing  and  practising  another;  for  I  feel  well  con- 
vinced  that  much  injury  is  done  to  corn  in  taking 
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off  the  blades,  at  the  time  when  most  persons  do 
it,  and  as  t  is  usually  done,  fiut  as  we  are  com- 
pelled to  lave  something  of  (he  kind  lor  our  horses, 
and  as  it  s  a  very  common  beliefj  (which  I  much 
doubt  fron  small  experiments  of  mine,)  that  we 
cannot  rase  clover  and  foreign  grasses  in  this  state 
lor  hay,  te  are  forced  to  do  that,  that  many  of  us 
believe  ican  injury  to  our  corn. 

For  (b  benefit  of  those  noi  averse  to  parsing 

over  thef  fields  more  than  oncet  (and  this  is  an 

objectiorwith  some  of  my  neighbors,)  I  will  state, 

that  of  Ite  1  have  been  in  the  practice  of  going 

over  thcwhole  of  my  corn  crop  tmcef  and  very 

oilen  thte  times  over  parts  of  it,  before  the  whole 

of  my  bides  were  pulled.    My  orders  to  my  hands 

aw  noto  take  a  blade  from  any  stalk  the  ear  on 

^^ch  i  not  very  perceptibly  changed  in  color. 

Anl  esn  then,  up  to  the  ear  only,  unless  its 

«3Llern8  shuck  is  partly  or  quite  dry,  in  which 

later  cie,  all  are  to  be  taken  from  the  stalk.    In 

thf  wr  I  am  confident  I  have  done  much  less 

iqiiry  I  my  corn  than  is  done  in  the  usual  manner 

otiakig  all  be/ore  us.    True  it  is,  1  have  to  pass 

thpugi  my  crop  two  or  three  times ;  yet  it  is  not 

<8(iunpeasant  aAer  all,  unless  the  corn  is  so  sorry 

tbt  iJ)ight  wish  to  keep  altogether  out  of  sight 

oiit.   Besides,  I  get  more  and  better  (odder  by  so 

<j|agi  for  if  Tve  wait  till  all  the  corn  is  ripe  enough, 

nch  of  the  fodder  will  have  dried  up  and  become 

w( bless.    On  the  contrary,  if  we  go  to  work  too 

«a,  then  the  cora  is  the  sufferer ;  and  most  of  the 

•^ieat  fodder  in  the  last  fields  we  reach  will  be 

Jc:  the  lime  of  taking  it  being  prolonged  by  tak- 

U  all  before  us. 

have  stated  above  I  doubted  the  commonly  re- 
•c^ed  opinion  that  we  cannot  raise  foreign  grass 
iihis  state.  Admit  it  to  be  true,  however.    If  we 
nice  to  clear  up  the  many  worse  than  useless 
i^nch  and  creek  swamps,  on  most  of  our  farms, 
tly  would  eupply  a  much  better  article  of  food  in 
^i  native  grasses,  than  the  best  of  our  corn  blades, 
ilsay  nothing  about  the  worst, 
Baden  com.—l  planted  about  two  acres  of  fia- 
'«n  corn  last  spring,  and  although  f  did  not  mea- 
gre the  product,  it  certainly  yielded  at  least  a 
lird  more  than  any  other  variety  in  the  same 
<eld.    The  land  was  thin,  and  not  manured  since 
.838,  when  it  was  in  cotton.    I  have  planted  the 
present  year  a  field  of  it,  selected  from  those  stalks 
laving  the  nost  ears ;  and  of  another  variety  (a 
aaixture  of  tlie  fialdwin  with  the  common  fiint, 
having  a  veiy  deep  grain  on  a  small  cob,  taken 
from  stalks  hiving  two  or  more  ears,)  in  alternate 
rows,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  grain  of  the  Ba- 
den corn,  wach  is  too  short  fbr  the  size  of  the  cob, 
and  at  the  s&me  time  preserving  its  prolific  cha- 
racter.   My  seed  was  obtained  from  a  gentleman 
in  Georgia,  who  had  received  the  previous  year  a 
part  of  a  barrel,  sent  by  the  Hon.  Jesse  Cleveland, 
from  Washington  city,  to  some  of  his  constituents 
in  De  Kaib  county. 

jfpple  and  pear  cuttings. — To  such  persons  as 
may  leel  disposed  to  try  the  experiment,  and  be 
humbu2:ged,  as  I  have  been,  by  those  that  have 
asserted,  that  apple  and  pear  cuttings  would 
grow,  if  treated  and  planted  as  multicaulis  cut- 
tings, I  would  say,  apply  your  labor  to  some 
other  occupation.  Fur,  out  of  one  hundred,  cut, 
waxed  and  planted,  secundum  artem,  last  spring, 
not  a  sintrle  eye  of  'Mther  succeeded,  f  had  not 
much  faith,  I  mast  acknowledge ;  for  I  bad,  some 


years  since,  tried  slicking  a  cutting  in  an  Irish  po-* 
tato,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  potato  grew,  but 
the  cutting  died. 

Multicaulis. — I  have  planted,  the  present  sen^ 
son,  about  three  thousand  multicaulis  cuttings,  pre- 
paratory  to  commencing  the  silk  making  business 
on  a  small  scale,  another  year.  Many  of  my  friends 
laugh  at  me,  and  say,  "it  is  all  humbuggery." 
A  friend  of  mine  writes  me  from  Georgia,  *'  I 
think,  firom  your  letters,  that  your  symptoms  of 
silk  fever  are  <  rather  alarmingJ     1  am  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  a  few  doses  of  multicaulis, 
worked  off  with  silk-worm  eggs,  will  restore  you 
to  health."    Probably  it  may,  friend  B»»**;  but  I 
very  much  regret  1  did  not  take  the  multicaulis 
fever  in  1832,  when  G.  B.  Smith,  esq.,  offered 
to  furnish  twenty  trees  to  any  one  wishing  to  pur- 
chase, at  one  dollar  per  tree.  (See  American  Far- 
mer, p.  81.)    Then,  if  I  had  taken  the  "fever,'* 
and  repeated  the  dose,  it  would  certainly  have 
proved  the  grand /Minacea  to  my  pecuniary  health. 
It  would  have  enabled  me  to  contribute  liberally, 
which  I  should  have  done  most  cheerfully,  to  the 
Smith  Fund ;  and  thereby  furnishing  a  solid  to- 
ken of  respect,  to  one  much  deserving  iL 

Deep  ploughing. — 1  should  have  stated  in  its 
proper  place,  thai  I  am  not  opposed  to  deep  break- 
ing of  land ;  on  the  contrary,  1  care  not  how 
deep  the  breaking  is  done,  (even  in  the  thinnest 
soils,)  provided  the  soil  be  kept  on  top,*  and  for 
that  purpose,  I  once  constructed  a  plough  with 
two  coulters,  to  run  in  rear  of  the  mould-board, 
and  set  as  deep  as  1  desired  to  break  the  subsoil, 
without  turning  it  up  and  mixing  it  with  the  soil ; 
the  plough  at  the  same  time  turning  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  soil.  It  answered  a  very  good  purpose  in  old 
larui,  that  was  clear  of  roots  and  stones ;  but  required 
two  strong  horses  to  pull  it,  and  lat>orious  work  for 
tlie  ploughman.  In  new  and  rough  lands,  it  could 
not  be  used  to  any  advantage.  |t  was  conse- 
quently laid  aside ;  and  I  now  prefer,  in  thin  soils, 
running  the  broad  point  coulter  in  the  same  fur- 
row of  a  light,  one-horse,  turning  plough,  in 
which  way  the  subsoil  may  be  well  broken  with- 
out turning  it  up,  in  any  kind  of  land. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  if  I  could  write  better,!  would 
write  oltener ;  but  my  great  desire  to  promote  the 
interest  of  that  roost  useful,  and  much  neglected 
class  of  the  community,  the  agriculturists,  will,  I 
trust,  be  a  sufiicient  apology,  fbr  intruding  my 
bungling  production  on  yourself  and  your  very 
respectable  class  of  readers.  It  cannot  be  expect- 
ed, I  know,  that  every  farmer  should  be  an  ele- 
gant writer.  And  yet  most  of  them  may,  in 
some  sort  of  way,  communicate  their  views,  and 
the  results  of  iheir  experiments,  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood, and  possibly  benefit  others.  S. 


M0D£RN  IMPR0VEM£KT8  IN  SUKOPB  IN  SILK- 

CULTURJC. 

From  tiie  NaUonal  f ntellif  enoer. 

The  introduction  of  improvements  in  the  silk 
culture  will  be  much  more  readily  effected  among 
an  educated  and  intelligent  people,  having  no  preju- 


/ 


*  See  Gideon  B.  Davis's  Essay,  American  Farmer, 
vol.  ziii.,  p.  869.  I  once  mined  a  field  by  turoipf^ 
deep,  according  to  the  directions  of  Ai»tor. 
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dices  in  favor  of  old  roodeti  and  every  thing  to 
learn  anew,  than  emoD^  those  whose  uneducated 
mi  ode  have,  by  long  habit,  become  wedded  to  por- 
ticular  usages.  In  the  central  and  north<*m  parts 
of  France,  the  disadvamages  of  climate  have 
been  in  a  great  degree  overcome  by  art.  The 
adoption  of  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
cocooneries,  so  as  to  insure  warmth  and  that  free 
ventilation  so  indispensable,  have  enabled  them  to 
obtain  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  three  times  the 
weight  of  cocoons  from  a  given  quantity  of  eggs 
that  is  the  average  produce  in  the  southern  de- 
partments, the  consumption  of  leaves  being  at  the 
•ante  time  fifty  per  cent.  less.  At  the  model  es- 
tablishment at  fiergeries  de  Senart,  near  Paris, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  CaiiiiHe  Beauvais,  the 
results  obtained  have  indeed  surpassed  all  antici- 
patKMw.  The  silk  is  remarkable  for  its  lustre  and 
strenjgth,  and  commands  an  extra  price.  With 
1,000  kilogrammes,  or  one  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  of 
leaves  not  sorted  or  picked,  M.  Beauvais  has  pro- 
daced  90  kilogrammes,  or  about  200  pountls  ofco- 
coona.  The  mulberry  plantations  at  Bergeries  oc- 
capy  about  Z5  acres  of  ground,  and  when  they  get 
into  full  bearing  are  expected  to  supply  sufikient  fo- 
liage to  rear  the  pioduct  of  at  least  one  hundred 
ounces  of  eggs.  M.  Beauveis  preserves  his  silk- 
worm egffs  not  only  to  any  period  of  the  ensuing 
year  roost  convenient  to  have  them  hatched,  but 
even  till  the  year  following  this,  in  which  last  case 
the  eggs  have  been  found  to  hatch  periectly  ivell 
and  go  through  all  their  stages  with  regularity  and 
vigor. 

By  raising  the  temperature  and  increasing  the 
number  of  repasts,  he  accompPshes  his  (eedingsin 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  days,  thus  saving 
much  valuable  time  and  labor  which  may  be  de- 
voted to  trimming  mulberry  trees  and  other  objects 
connected  with  the  businefs.  The  rapidity  ol'the 
rearing  has  not  been  found  to  impair  the  value  of 
the  silk.  M.  Beauvais  has  exerted  himself  to  dif- 
fuse all  the  information  upon  the  subject  which  his 
opportunities  enabled  him  to  do.  His  cocoonery 
it  open  to  oil  visiters,  and,  during  two  months  of 
tho  rearing  season,  he  receives  eratuitously  those 
who  place  themselves  under  him  for  the  benefit 
of  his  observations  and  practical  Instruction. 

Among  the  scientific  individuals  who  have  de- 
voted special  attention  to  the  silk  culture  is  M. 
Robinef,  member  of  the  Rojral  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. He  is  director  of  the  government  model 
eocoooefv  at  Poictiers,  where  he  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  success  of  his  labors.  He  gives 
gratuitous  lectures  upon  the  silk  culture  every  sea- 
son at  Paris.  The  course  begins  in  February,  and 
consists  of  two  lectures  a  week,  delivered  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Immense  advantages 
must  result  from  the  lectures  of  Robinet,  and  the 
pmciical  course  of  instruction  by  Beauvais. 

In  a  recent  report  made  by  Bourdon  to  the 
French  Minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,* 
he  gives  a  statement  of  the  success  obtained  in 
cocooneries  where  the  netv  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilating  have  been  adopted,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  compared,  in  many  instances,  with  results 
attendant  upon  the  ordinary  plans.  He  first  pre- 
sents the  experience  of  the  model  cocooneries  esta- 
blished in  the  departments  of  Drome  and  Vaucluse. 

"  In  the  first,"  says  he, ''  at  Faventines,  near 

Anniles  de  la  fkKiM  Seripicole,  18S8,  p.  53. 
Vof.  Vlll~96  * 


Valence,  the  beautiful  race  of  silk-worms  called 
white  Sina,  obtained  from  M.  Beauvais,  yielded 
a  product  of  78  kilogrammes  (or  about  171  lbs.) 
of  cocoons,  with  a  consumption  of  1,000  kilogram- 
mes (or  about  one  ton  of  2,240  lbs.)  of  leaves. 
Two  races  of  wonns,  producmg  yellow  cocoons, 
one  from  Piedmont,  the  other  from  Ardeche,  gave 
165  lbs.  and  158  lbs.  of  cocoons  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  leaves. 

"In  the  second  establishment, situated  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  Marquis  of  Balincourt,  near  Palud, 
(Vaucluse,)  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a 
localitv  where  the  mulberry  leaves  are  very  wats- 
ry  and  but  little  nutritious,  M.  Peltzer  has  obtained 
132  lbs.  of  cocoons  to  the  ton  of  leaves.  He  ope- 
rated with  the  eggs  of  the  white  Sine,  obtained 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Aubert,  in  the 
Royal  Domain  of  Neuilly,  which  eggs  the  king, 
in  his  enlightened  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  silk 
culture,  had  requested  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Marquis  of  Balincourt." 

"The  produce  of  the  other  cocooneries  of  this 
proprietor,  managed  upon  the  common  plan,  do 
not  yield  more  than  from  44  lbs.  to  56  lbs.  cocoons 
to  the  ton  of  leaves." 

With  some  difference  in  the  proportions  of 
leaves  consumed,  similar  crops  of  cosoons  appear 
to  have  been  procured  by  nearly  all  the  feeders 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  salutary  in- 
fluences to  be  derived  from  a  uniform  temperature 
and  constant  renewal  of  the  air.  Thus  M.  Than- 
nnron,  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Drome,  obtained  on  his  estate,  near  Valence, 
168  lbs.  of  cocoons  to  the  ton  of  leaves. 

M.  Robert,  at  Saint  Tulle,  near  Monosque,  de- 
partment of  Lower  Alps,  obtained  the  following 
results :  The  product  of^  eight  ounces  of  eggs  con- 
sumed 18,032  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  yielded  915  lbs. 
of  cocoons  of  excellent  quality.  It  must  be  ob- 
^rved  that  M.  Robert  only  gave  his  worms  the 
advantage  of  the  new  mode  of  ventilation  alier 
they  had  passed  the  third  moulting.  Not  having 
net  hurdles,  his  worms  were  fed  on  temporary 
board  shelves. 

Upon  M.  Robert's  estate,  the  average  product 
of  feedings  made  by  his  tenants,  who  pursued  the 
old  methmls,  was  only  about  61  lbs.  of^  cocoons  to 
the  ounce  of  e^rgs. 

M.  Mazade,  jr.  at  Anduze,  (Card,)  in  operating 
upon  12  ounces  ofegffs,  obtained  605  kilogrammes- 
(about  1,331  lbs.)  of  fine  cocoons  with  a  consump* 
t ion  of  9, 103  kilogrammes  (about  20,000  lbs.)  of 
leaves :  that  is  to  say,  about  147  lbs.  of  cocoons  for 
every  ton  of  leaves  cnnsumed. 

The  same  amount  of  foliage  afforded  hrm  only,, 
about  88  lbs.  of  cocoons  in  his  other  apartments^ 
which,  though  superintended  by  himself,  had  not 
the  advantages  of  that  ventilation  and  artificial 
temnerature,  together  with  the  perfect  equality 
in  the  several  stages  and  frequency  of  repasts 
maintained  in  the  system  of  Beauvais  and  D'Arcet. 
The  agricultural  commission  of  Alais  awarded  a 
gold  medal  to  M.  Mazade,  with  the  expression 
of  its  thanks,  for  the  fine  example  set  to  his  dis- 
trict. 

The  temperature  maintained  in  the  cocoonery 
during  the  experimental  feeding  of  M.  Mazade 
ranged  between  77  deg.  and  73  deg.  Fah't.  whilst 
the  degrees  of  moisture  ascertained  by  De  Saus- 
sure's  hygrometer  varied  firom  65  deg.  to  85  deg. 

We  learn  from  M.  Msznde  the  highly  interest^ 
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in^  fact  that  the  whole  amount  of  labor  required  in 
this  rearing  of  the  produce  of  12  ounces  of  silk- 
worm eggs  consisted  of  111  days'  work,  of  which 
thope  of  men  were  46,  and  those  of  women  65. 

Now  supposing  the  wages  the  same  as  thooe 
set  down  in  Bourdon's  calculations,  namely,  40 
cents  per  day  for  men  and  25  cents  for  women, 
then  will  the  whole  expenses  of  labor  amount  to 
934  65,  which  is  much  below  the  expense  of  rear- 
ing estimated  by  Bourdon,  namely,  853fbr  feeding 
the  produce  ofonly  ten  ounces  ofeg^s. 

The  1,331  lbs.  of  cocoons,  sold  at  35  cents  per 
)b.  would  bring  $465  85,  which  sum,  to  those 
growing  their  own  trees,  would  afford  a  handsome 
profit,  even  ader  allowing  50  or  100  per  cent, 
additional  for  expense  oflabor,  and  saying  nothing 
of  premiums  or  state  bounties.  Supposing  the 
cocoons  reeled  off  into  good  raw  silk,  and  sold  at 
$5  per  lb.  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  would  be  in- 
creased to  nearly  $700. 

In  estimating  the  costs  of  raising  silk  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  main  items  are  for 
suitable  buildings,  fixtures,  and  labor,  the  charge 
lor  land  being  a  very  insignificant  item,  as  the 
following  facts  will  sufficiently  prove : 

The  Rev.  D.  V.  McLean,  of  New  Jersey,  ac- 
tually raised  last  year  upon  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
2576  lbs.  of  leaves  from  multicaulis  trees  produ- 
ced by  roots  and  cuttings  planted  in  April  of  the 
same  year,  with  v^hich  leaves  he  fed  worms 
enough  to  enab!e  him  to  make  twelve  pounds  of 
reeled  silk.  He  statec  that  his  ground  was  by  no 
means  rich,  and  the  trees  small,  tbousrh  pretty 
close  together.  At  this  rate,  mpre  than  20.000  lbs. 
of  foliage  can  be  obtained  from  t^'o  acres  of  mul- 
ticaulis trees,  the  first  year  of  plantiptr.  Here  is  a 
fact  of  immense  importance  to  us  in  Ihe  United 
States,  and,  for  the  clear  demonstration  of  which 
to  »^y  nothing  of  other  services  he  has  rendered 
his  country,  we  leel  oursi*lves  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  McLean.  The  multicaulis,  and,  in- 
deed, any  other  variety  of  mulberry,  will  afford  at 
Jeast  three  times  as  much  foliage  the  second  year 
as  the  first. 

The  proportion  of  leaves  consumed  in  M.  Ma- 
zade's  feeding,  to  the  cocoons  produced,  is  about 
15  to  1 ;  the  same  which  Dandolo  gives  as  the 
average  consumption  and  product  according  to  his 
fxperjence.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  M. 
Beauvais  has  obtained,  at  Bergeries,  near  Paris, 
1.  lb.  of  cocoons  to  10  lbs.  of  leaves,  which  is  a 
saving  of  50  per  cent,  both  in  foliage  and  the  labor 
of  gathering  and  distributing. 

One  of  th^  most  remarkable  instances  of  suc- 
cess reported  by  M.  Bourdon  is  that  obtained  by 
M.  Planel,  vice  president  of  the  tribunal  of*  Va- 
lence, and  member  of  the  Agricultund  Society. 
For  many  years  his  cocooneries  had  been  almost 
entirely  swept  by  the  muscardine.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system  of  ventilation,  his 
worms  not  only  escaped  the  devaslatinir  disease, 
but  afiorded  liim  350  kilogrammes  (770  lbs.)  of 
cocopns  from  six  ounces  of  egffs,  being  at  th/B  rate 
of  about  130  lbs.  of  cocoons  to  the  ounce.  The  results 
obtained  in  two  rearings,  conducted  in  th^  two 
model  cocooneries  of  Prome  and  Vaucluse,  afford 
fiironf^T  evidences  of  (he  happy  influences  fipread 
by  the  system  of  Be;^uvais.  Managed  uppn  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles,  and  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, as  reffar^s  the  interior  of  the  cocoon- 
firy,  notwithstanding  ihe  Uiffcrr^jce    in  climate, 


they  progressed  with  perfect  uniformity.  Each 
age  had  exactly  the  same  duration — that  is  to  say, 
five  days  from  the  first,  including  the  36  hours  of 
moulting,  or  sleep ;  three  days  for  the  second  ;  five 
for  the  third  ;  five  for  the  fourth ;  and  six  for  the 
fif\h.  The  temperature  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  rearinirs  was  maintained,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
between  76  and  80  deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  degrees 
of  moisture  varied  from  78  to  85  deg.  of  De  Saus- 
sure's  hygrometer.  Twelve  repasts  per  day  were 
£riven  in  the  first  and  second  ages,  eight  during 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  six  in  the  filth  age. 

The  examples  here  cited  will  suffice  to  show  tho 
advantages  derived  from  the  new  system  of  rear: 
insr  silk-worms,  introduced  into  France  by  Beau- 
vais and  Darcet,  founded  chiefly  upon  the  com- 
bined influences  of  a  high  and  uniform  tempera- 
ture witli  increased  frequency  of  repasts,  and  con- 
stant renewal  of  the  air. 

**  It  is  true,"  (M.  Bourdon  observes  In  relation 
to  this  system,)  *Mhat  the  cares  and  attentions  are 
multiplied ;  that  very  frequent  removals  of  the  lit- 
ter are  absolutely  necessary ;  thHt  the  least  neglect 
in  the  distribution  of  the  repasts  cannot  fail  to  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  duration  of  the  attentions  and  anx- 
ious solicitudes  of  the  feeder  is  abridged,  the  ill 
effects  of  changes  in  the  weather  diminished,  the 
means  of  producing  refrigeration— always  more 
difficult  to  apply  than  those  of  procuring  warmth — 
are  provided.  The  rennngs  mav  be  finished  be- 
fore the  cominsr  on  of  the  iovffes,  especially  in 
late  seasons.  Finally,  the  tree,  being  sooner  strip- 
ped of  its  leaves,  does  not  suffer  so  much  as  when 
these  are  gathered  later." 

It  is  very  evident  that,  as  this  forcing  83'stem  of 
rearing  admits  of  no  deficiency  of  food,  and  no  de- 
lays in  its  distribution,  a  sufliciency  of  manual  la- 
bor must  be  at  command,  in  order  to  carry  it  out 
thoroughly.  We  will  introduce  a  very  short  de- 
scription of  the  model  establishment  at  Bergeries, 
near  Paris,  which  will  give  some  distinct  notions 
of  the  means  by  which  the  objects  contemplated 
are  accomplished. 

The  apartment  destined  to  the  rearinsr  of  worms 
is  72  feet  (French)  in  length,  by  22  wide,  and  14 
high.  The  fijrnaces  and  air  chambers,  for  heating 
or  cooling  the  air,  are  outside,  and  the  warm  or 
cool  air  is  introduced  at  pleasure  through  pipes  or 
flues,  constructed  of  wood,  and  placed  in  or  rather 
under  the  floor,  These  flues  are  pierced  with 
holes  at  suitable  distances,  being  made  larger  and 
larger  in  arithmetical  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  the  air  chamber.  Corresponding  flues  and 
holes  are  placed  above,  all  of  which  unite  in  one 
general  boi^  communicating  with  a  very  large  and 
high  chimney,  from  which  the  communication  can 
be  cut  ofl'at  pleasure  by  means  ofa  valye  or  damper. 

Before  entering  the  chimney  the  upper  fluea 
lead  into  a  box  or  kind  of  main  f|u^,  above  which 
is  another  box  provided  with  a  ventilating  fan  or 
wheel,  which  forces,  or,  as  it  were,  pumps  the  air 
from  the  cocoonery,  when  the  draught  of  the  chimr 
ney  will  not  keep  up  a  circulation  sufficiently  ac- 
tive. Before  setting  the  ventilating  wheel  ifi  mo? 
tion,  the  valve  in  the  main  flue  leading  into  t|)e 
chimney  is  of  course  closed.  The  air  drawn  ou( 
of  the  cocoonery  by  the  wheel  is  forced  into  the 
garret.  Too  much  warmth,  or  the  occurrence  of* 
a  bad  odor  in  the  apartment,  is  the  usual  signal  |q 
pet  th^  ventilating  fvheel  in  motiop. 
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The  grent  efficiency  of  this  plan  of  vemilatin^ 
ham  been  deiDoi)strai«id  by  experimeiKs,  in  which 
the  cocoonery  having;  been  filled  ivith  emoke  has 
been  cleared  by  the  draught  of  the  chimney  alone 
in  about  tivo  hours,  and  by  cutting  ofi'  the  com- 
nonicaiioo  with  the  chimney  and  turning  the 
veoiilating  wheel  at  the  rate  of  70  revolutions  a 
minute,  the  smoke  has  been  drawn  out  in  32  mi- 
nutes, or  about  one-fourth  the  time  required  by  the 
chimney. 

Id  the  'American  Silk  Grower,'  recently  pub- 
Jished  monthly  by  W.  Cheney  &  Brothers,  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  there  is  a  detailed  de- 
acripHon,  with  cuts,  showing  the  arrangement  of 
the  building  erected  by  the  ffovemment  architect, 
lor  Count  Grimaudet,  on  his  estate  at  Villemom- 
ble,  near  Paris.*  The  scale  of  this  building  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  it  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  in  one  season  the  product  of  80 
ounces  of  eggs  in  each  of  its  two  wings.  Its  en- 
lire  length  is  about  160  feet,  by  50  wide.  It  is  di- 
vided in  the  middle  by  a  partition,  forming  two 
wings,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  an  air 
chamber  and  all  the  appliance#  of  a  separate  es- 
tablishment. A  basement  story  is  appropriated  to 
the  drying  of  leaves,  when  this  is  requisite,  and 
aOer  the  Teeding  is  done,  it  is  used  as  a  filature, 
the  reeling  being  conducted  upon  the  system  of 
Gensoul.  The  edifice  is  much  more  costly  than 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  a  cocoonery.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beau- 
tiful park  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chateau, 
and  the  Count  has  indulged  himself  in  the  display 
of  considerable  architectural  taste.  The  propor- 
tions are  harmonious,  and  the  ventilating  chim- 
neys rendered  quite  ornamental.  The  attached 
mulberry  plantations  cover  some  30  or  40  acres. 

In  addition  to  this  splendid  cocoonery,  erected 
at  Villemomble,  in  1835,  Count  Grimaudet  esta- 
blished another  near  Versailles,  in  1836.  This 
taftt,  though  not  near  so  large  as  the  one  just  re- 
ferred to,  is  nevertheless  a  fine  establishment,  be- 
ing 120  (eet  long,  27  wide,  and  18  high ;  within, 
estimated  to  accommodate  the  product  of  120 
ounces  of  silR.worm  eggs. 

Should  the  rearings  at  Villemomble  meet  with 
the  same  success  that  has  attended  the  new  system 
in  other  places.  Count  Grimaudet  will  find  his 
beautiful  and  noble  establishment  a  source  of  great 
profit,  notwithstanding  the  extra  expense  lavished 
upon  it.  Should  he,  for  example,  obtain  at  the 
rate  of  150  lbs.  of  cocoons  to  the  ounce  of  eggs, 
his  160  ounces  would  yield  him  24,000  lbs.  of  co- 
coons.  These  at  35  cents  per  pound  would  be 
worth  88,400 ;  from  which  sum  deduct  lor  labor 
at  the  rate  of  $53  dollars  for  every  10  ounces,  as 
estimated  by  Bourdon,  and  the  net  profit  left 
would  be  87,550,  a  revenue  which  would  richly 
compensate  for  a  heavy  investment  in  mulbecry 
plantations,  buildings,  and  fixtures.  ReeHag  the 
•ilk  would  considerably  enhance  the  profits,  as  the 
fB  w  silk  would  doubtless  sell  lor  mora  than  8J0>000 
afier  deilucting  the  expenses  of  reeling. 

In  thus  intioducing  to  the  attention  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  reatler  :he  new  system  of  rearing  silk-worms 
adopted  in  France,  especially  in  the  central  parts, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending 
its  general  employment  here.  Us  great  advantages 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  cannot  be  doubted ;  for 


there,  as  we  have  shown,  they  have  obstacles  of 
climate  to  contend  against  that  do  not  exist  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  extent  in  the  United  States. 
An  examination  of  some  of  the  details  relating  to 
the  contrivances  and  experience  in  that  country, 
where  so  much  intelligence  is  now  concentrated 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  silk  culture,  cannot  fail 
to  afford,  either  directly  or  incidentailv,  a  great 
deal  of  highly  valuable  information.  We  are  fully 
of  the  opinion  that  silk-worms  always  succeed 
best  where  they  are  kept  at  a  pretty  uniform  tem- 
perature, provided  the  proper  ventilation  be  pre- 
served. Bven  in  the  fine  climate  of  our  southern 
and  middle  states,  artificial  warmth  is  necessary  et 
times  during  the  period  of  rearing,  especially  of 
mornings  and  evenings.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
always  be  advisable  to  have  one  or  more  stoves 
placed  on  the  northern  or  western  side  of  a  cocoon- 
ery, in  which  fire  can  be  made  as  occasion  may 
require.  Or,  what  is  a  still  better  arrangement,  a 
furnace  and  air-chamber  in  the  basement  or  cellar, 
with  fines  running  under  the  floor  perforated  with 
apertures  for  admission  of  the  warm  air.  This 
may  beefiected  with  comparatively  little  expense, 
and  without  that  multitude  of  holes  recommend- 
ed by  D'Arcet.  For  an  apartment  25  or  30  leet 
in  length,  eight  or  ten  holes  of  moderate  size  will 
perhaps  safiice.  Instead  of  flues  above  to  draw 
off  the  air,  this,  when  too  warm  or  vitiated,  may 
be  allowed  to  rise,  as  it  naturally  will,  into  the  gar- 
ret, and  then  escape  through  ventilators  in  the 
roof.  Cocooneries  having  two  stones  are  to  be 
preferred. 

As  we  regard  the  sjrstem  of  rearing  pursued  in 
Lombnrdy  on  the  estates  of  Count  Keina  better 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  our  climate  and  other  cir- 
cumstances than  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, we  shall  give  the  description  of  it  fur- 
nished by  M.  Puvis,  a  most  intelligent  French 
author,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  infor- 
mation upon  this  and  several  other  topics  connec- 
ted with  our  subject.* 

The  estates  ot  Count  Reina  are  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Come,  in  Lombardy, 
and,  as  before  observed,  the  several  cocooneries 
situated  upon  them  are  neariy  all  superintended  by* 
his  daughters  in  person.  Hence,  the  course  pur- 
sued is  called  the  system  of  the  Misses  Keina. 

When  the  time  arrives  to  hatch  the  eggs^  they 
put  them  into  small  linen  bags,  and  place  these 
between  two  mattresses  that  are  not  slept  upon^ 
These  are  visited  twice  daily  lor  the  purpose  of 
admitting  the  air  to  the  eggs,  and  the  hatching 
usally  begins  in  eight  or  ten  da^s.  After  the  egga 
have  hatched,  they  are  carried  into  the  cocoonery, 
emptied  into  a  small  basket  lined  with  hneo,  with 
a  piece  of  tulle  placed  over  the  top,  or,  tnst^  of 
this,  a  piece  of  paper  perforated  with  holes  about 
laipge  enough  to  allow  grains  of  wheat  to  pass 
through.  Over  this  tulle,  or  perforated  paper, 
young  shoots  of  mulberry  are  placed,  which  soon 
become  covered  with  worms.  The  young  worms 
are  kept  near  a  stove,  and  a  teioperature  of  at  least 
77^  Fahrenheit  is  maintained  in  the  cocoonery, 
which  should  never  be  placed  in  a  situation  ex- 
posed to  moisture. 


*  Lettrea  sur  TEducation  des  Vers  a  Soi,  par  M.  A. 
Puvis,  Ancien  Depute,  Ancicn  Officier  d^ArtilIcri«, 
Membre  de  la  Leg^n  d*Honneur,  Presidt^at  do  la  8o- 
ci^t^  Royale  d*EtDulation  ct  d'Agricultuee  de  TAin,™ 
*  And  also  in  tht  Fanners*  Register,  p.  TT,  vol.  riii,  letc.  etc. 
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During  the  two  firatageti  the  worms  receive  ten 
repasts  a  day  of  fresh  leaves  chopped  very  fine. 
During  the  third  and  fourth  ages,  the  number  of 
repasts  are  reduced  to  eight  per  day,  and  to  five 
during  the  fifth  age. 

The  leaves  are  cut  less  fine  during  the  third 
age,  whilst  in  the  fourth  they  are  merely  sorted 
or  freed  from  the  stems  and  fruit.  The  quantity 
given  each  time  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  worms 
with  leaves. 

The  worms  are  one  day  without  eating  in  the 
first  moultinff,  two  days  during  the  second,  neariy 
three  at  the  third,  and  a  little  longer  at  the  fourth. 
Some  leaves  are,  however,  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  moultings,  (or  the  support  of 
such  worms  as  are  not  sick. 

The  space  which  the  Misses  Reina  allow  the 
worms  during  the  last  age  is  much  greater  than 
that  recommended  by  authors  who  have  treated 
upon  the  Bul«ject,  namely,  570  square  feet  (652 
English  feet)  of  shelves  or  hurdles  (or  the  ounce 
of  eggs  yielding  75  kilommmes,  or  168  lbs.  of 
cocoons.  This  is  more  than  double  the  room  re- 
commended by  Dandolo,  namely  170  worms  to  the 
pquare  /bot,or  188  French  square  feet(209  English) 
to  31,200  worms,  producing  121  pounds  (French) 
of  cocoons.  The  space  allowed  ought  to  be  so 
much  the  greater  as  the  means  of  ventilation  are 
less  perfect,  the  warmth  greater,  and  the  removals 
of  litter  less  frequent.  As  a  mean,  M.  Puvis  re- 
commends 350  square  feet  (French)  to  the  ounce 
of  effgs. 

The  temperature  of  the  cocoonery  is  at  least  77 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  first  age,  but  is  reduced 
father  more  than  one  degree  each  age,  so  that,  in 
the  third  moulting,  the  temperature  is  about  73 
degrees.  At  this  time  they  t>egin  to  open  the  win- 
dows occasionally.  During  the  warmest  hours  of 
<he  day,  the  ventilating  holes  are  partially  opened, 
and,  if  the  weather  be  warm  enough,  no  fire  is 
made  in  the  stove.  During  the  fourth  age,  all 
the  ventilating  passa^  are  opened  ;  at  the  time 
of  the  fourth  moulting,  the  windows  are  kept 
either  entirely,  or  at  least,  half  open ;  in  the  fifth 
age,  and  especially  at  the  period  of  mounting  to 
spin,  all  the  windows  and  ventilating  passages 
'  are  left  open  night  and  day ,  lei  the  weather  be  lohat 
it  may^  and,  should  the  cocoonery  not  be  capable 
of  the  freest  ventilation,  the  worms  must,  if  possi- 
ble, be  conveyed  to  some  other  and  laiger  apart- 
ment. Where  the  whole  of  the  worms  cannot 
be  removed,  a  part  of  them  must  be  taken  away. 

By  pursuing  this  plan,  the  Misses  Reina  obtain 
average  crops  of  75  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  (168 
pounds)  to  the  ounce  of  eggs,  and  what  makes  the 
result  more  eztraordinaryi  with  a  coosumptioo  of 
leaves  equal  to  only  10  poimda  to  1  pound  of  co- 
coons, being  neariy  ^al  to  the  greatest  product 
obtained  by  fieauvaiam  hie  espermiental  ft^ediDgs, 
aided  by  all  the  improvements  and  expensive  ap- 
pliances of  the  new  forcing  system  of  rearing. 

This  success  is  rendered  the  more  remarkable 
by  the  fact  that  it  extends  throughout  all  the  colo- 
nies upon  Cottot  Reina's  estate  and  has  been  fur- 
bished every  year*fbr  many  years  psist,  embracing 
good  and  Bad  seasons,  m,  Puvis  thinks  it  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  frequency  of  the  re- 
pasts ffiven  in  the  first  ages,  to  the  lar^  space 
allowed  the  woms,  to  tho  active  ventilation  kept 
up  from  the  third  age,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  gradual 
dimimilioBof  the  temperatuie  or  the  apartmeoti 


especially  durinsr  the  fiflh  age  and  period  of  mount- 
ing to  spin.  The  elimate  has,  doubtlesR,  some 
influence,  but  the  system  contributes  still  more, 
since  the  Misses  Reina  obtained  a  larger  product 
than  any  of  their  neighbors. 

This  description  of  the  admirable  system  par- 
sued  by  the  Misses  Reina  induces  us  to  believe 
that  the  cocooneries  of  the  count  are  of  moderate 
dimensions,  and  dispersed  over  his  plantation  so  as 
to  form  so  many  colonies.  It  is  with  silk-worms 
as  with  sheep  or  other  animals,  which,  when  too 
much  crowded,  always  sufler  from  disease.  The 
vital  importance  of  ventilation,  especially  in  the 
last  age  of  the  worms,  is  strikin^^ly  shown  in  the 
plan  pursued  by  the  Misses  Reina.  The  object 
of  placing  the  eggs  between  mattresses  may  be 
intended  to  keep  them  at  a  uniform  temperatnre 
both  day  and  night.  The  observation  that  the 
mattresses  are  not  to  be  slept  on  at  the  time,  refers 
to  a  custom  in  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly 
among  the  peasantry,  of  lying  in  bed  with  their 
silk-worm  eggs  for  several  days,  to  assist  in 
hatching  them.  Otheni  carry  the  e^  in  their 
bosoms  or  pockets,  with  the  same  intention  of 
subjecting  them  to  the  heat  ol'  iheir  persons. 

Whether  any  particular  advantases  are  derived 
from  the  mode  of  hatching  pursued  by  the  Misses 
Reina  may  be  a  question ;  but,  as  it  m  extremely 
simple,  and  the  results  obtained  from  their  whole 
system  of  management  have  proved  so  highjy  ad- 
vantageous, it  may  not  be  advisable  to  omit  any 
direction  which  can  be  complied  with  conveniently. 
We  would  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  points  of 
increased  space  allowed  to  the  rooms,  and  the 
greatest  possible  ventilation  in  the  fif\h  and  last 
age,  when  the  solid,  humid,  and  gaseous  extida- 
tions  from  the  worms,  as  well  as  the  gaseous  ema- 
nations from  the  fermenting  leaves  and  litter,  are 
most  abundant  and  extremely  noxious  to  the  in- 
sects. These  emanations  must  be  allowed  to  es- 
cape, at  ail  hazards ;  and  ta  dose  the  windows 
and  ventilating  passa^  of  a  cecoonery  during 
the  last  age,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  worms 
against  a  storm,  would  be,  in  the  language  of  the 
fable,  to  shut  up  the  wolf  in  the  fold. 

Frankuk. 


Prom  ttM  Maine  FsnMf> 
AGRICULTCBAL  PAPERS,   SlC. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  made  a 
discovery  which,  however  new  to  him,  and 
scarcely  suspected  by  the  great  body  of  the  agri- 
cultural public,  is  no  secret  to  any  agricultural 
editor,  whether  he  be  one  of  those  who  share  in 
the  oflence  charged  by  the  writer,  or  one  clear  of 
all  such  illegitimate  gains,  made  indirectly  from 
the  entire  confidence  placed  by  the  public  in  his 
editorial  judgment,  patriotism,  and  disinterested 
and  fair  dealing.  We  are  pleased  to  see  this  first 
eflfort,  however  limited  in  its  range  and  application, 
made  to  oppose  this  extended  and  still  growing 
evil.  It  would  indeed  be  well  for  the  much  hum- 
bugged and  always  duped  public,  if  the  whole 
system  of  editorial  iradiog  (and  not  omitting  the 
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Wy  hnportaot  branch  or^oying  and  teWing  puffs') 

-could  be  laid  naked  and  made  roanifest  lo  all. — 

£0.  F.  R.] 

Mr,  Hobmnt — At  thia  time,  when  «o  many 
"**  new  improvenents"  in  the  ant  and  acieneee,  as 
well  aa  alaaoat  etrery  branch  of  human  industry, 
«re  put  forth  to  the  public,  «nder  the  most  impos- 
tog  titles  and  captivating  language,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  out  of  reason  to  throw  out  a  few  hiaU  to 
my  brother  farmers,  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  not 
eufier  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  by  inUtevt" 
4d  persons,  in  the  sale  of  some  of  those  "  new  im- 
provements," which  are  almost  daily,  or  at  least 
everjr  week,  brouffht  before  the  public— however 
«peeioQs  may  be  their  pretensions  to  the  patronage 
of  the  community.  For,  sir,  it  Is  a  fact,  which 
eanoot  be  controverted,  and  the  more  reflecting 

Eart  of  the  community  already  perceive  it,  that  we 
V8  io  a  day  of  4iMi6iiggery,  or  in  other  words,  at 
a  time  when  there  are  men,  who  are  determined  to 
take  the  advantage  of  the  more  ignorant,  by 
ueberiog  to  their  notice  this  thing,  or  the  other,  as 
*^  a  gTMt"  or  <*  decided  improvement"  in  this  or 
that  branch  of  business,  or  somethinir  which  is 
*'  sew"  or  '<  well  deserving  attention."  This  is 
don»  wi  eorioiis  loiqfs,  hut  in  fum«,  ptrhaps^  mors 
mtcoenfiMf,  or  in  whu^  ws  farmers  are  made  to 
Jad  so  senstMy,  at  through  the  medium  of  some  of 
Ae  agricultural  journals  of  the  day,  and  espedaUy 
those  whieh  ars  fmblished  6y  persons  who  ars 
difsdh/  inierseted  in  ths  sale  tfthoss  very  artides 
or  **improoements**  whid^  are  advertised,  and  to 
whiA  our  «  particular  attention  is  invited?^  by  the 
adiiort  under  his  sditobial  hkad. 

You  are  aware,  sir,  that  there  are  many  journals 
pablisbed,  with  the  imposing  title  of  some  "  agri- 
eultunU"  term,  in  order  to  disseroinate  the  adver- 
tiseoieDta  of  the  proprietors,  lor  the  sale  of*  these 
articles,  or  improvemeots,  kept  in  their  <*  agricol- 
tund  establishments,  seed  stores,"  or  "ware- 
houses^" and  their  great  usefulness  is  thus  tmm- 
peted  forth  every  week  to  the  community.  This  is 
also  done  too,  by  persons  who  are  sometimes  hired 
at  a  certain  price  per  week,  or  year,  to  conduct 
these  journals,  and  1  am  sorry  to  state  that  rich 
perMms  are  found,  too,  who  are  willing  thus  to 
leod  their  talents,  and  to  prostitute  their  dignity,  to 
aid  lo  this  species  of  deception,  whereby  we  igno- 
It  fiirmers  are  deceived,  and  thus  depriv^Ml  of 
portion  of  our  hard  earnings.  Indeed,  we 
are  made  the  dupes  of  this  kind  of  people,  by  first 
subscribing  and  paying  tor  their  paper,  thereby 
furnishing  them  with  the  very  means  to  deceive 
us,  and  are  led  to  purchase  some  of  their  "  new 
Improvements,"  or  <<  valuable  seeds,"  and  finding 
that  we  have  been  cheated,  al\er  it  is  too  late  to 
apply  the  remedy,  and  in  our  turn,  by  thus  lend- 
ing our  patronage,  help  to  deceive  others. 

fiot  that  I  would  be  understood  as  discouraging 
the  circulation  of  agricultural  journals  in  the 
least,  for  I  most  earnestly  wish  that  they  might  be 
ioeroMed  teofold  or  more.  But  1  would  advise 
every  farmer  to  use  the  utmost  caution,  aod  sub- 
•cribe  for  those  papers,  and  those  only,  which 
have  no  coooexion  whatever  with  any  *'  agricul- 
tural ware-house,"  *<  seed  establishments,"  or  the 
like,  unless  they  are  under  the  control  of  such  per- 
soos  whose  staoding  in  society  is  such  as  to  t)e  a 
sufBcieot  guaranty  to  place  them  above  suspicion, 
ioiaaortlog  to  any  of  those  "^tftifices"  or  "  tricks 


of  trade,"  which  are  so  boldly  pursued  by  some. 

If)  sir,  we  should  adopt  this  course,  we  should 
soon  drive  these  worse  than  useless  publicatione 
from  circulating  amongst  us,  not  iHit  that  they  may 
contain  someining  that  is  Valuable,  but  thev  are 
at  the  same  time  loaded  with  articles,  in  the  Miape 
of  **  editorial,"  <<  commuoications,"  or  **  adver- 
tisements," calculated  to  gull  the  pubfo  and  de- 
ceive the  community.  And  by  lending  them  our 
patronage,  we  encourage  them  to  pursue  this  spe- 
cies of  deception,  until  br  tNtter  experience  we 
find  we  have  been  imposed  upon,  when,  perhaps, 
our  minds  have  kiecome  prejudiced,  not  only 
affainst  this,  but  every  other  agricultural  jouroal. 
We  then  discontinue  that  paper,  and  refuse,  or  ne- 
glect to  subscribe  for  any  other,  thereby  depriving 
ourselves  of  the  benefits  io  be  derived  from  well- 
conducted  journals  of  this  description,  and  we  do 
not  stop  here,  but  suffer  our  prejudices  to  extend  to 
every  improvement,  without  in  any  way  testing 
its  advantages — thereby  depriving  ourselves  of 
that  kind  of  information  and  knowledge,  which  it 
is  all  important  that  we  shouki  have,  in  order  to 
carry  on  our  Imsiness  to  advantage. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  I  wish  to  exhort  all 
my  brother  fiirmers  not  to  subscribe  for,  or  in  any 
way  lend  assistance  to,  ioumals  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  to  patronise  such,  and  such  only,  as  are 
edited  by  a  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  bu- 
siness of  practk»l  agriculture,  and  one  too  who  la 
unwilling  to  prostitute  his  talents  for  "  hire"  to  con- 
duct a  weekly  paper,  and  lend  the  credit  of  his 
name  to  a  journal,  which  is  published  by  those 
who  are  directly  interested,  in  the  vending  of  all 
articles  which  are  advertised  by  them,  as  well  as 
praised  by  the  editor,  who  is  paid  a  stipulated 
price  lor  doing  it. 

We  want  a  paper  published  by  a  person  who  is 
not  a  proprietor  or  copartner  in  any  *<  agricultural 
warehouse,"  <*  seed  store."  or  <<  deposits  of  farm- 
ers' seeds  and  tools,"  and  edited  by  a  gentleman, 
who  will  not  consent  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  puff  any  article  whatever,  any  fbrther 
than  its  real  merit  and  intrinsic  value  will  warrant. 
Such  papers  there  are  published,  and  to  such  we 
ought  to  afford  support.  They  are  the  vehicles 
which  serve  to  convey  to  us  a  vast  fund  of  infor- 
mation, and  will  pay  tis  all  they  cost  fourfold. 

Oarland,  March  6, 1840.       Aba  BABTOir. 


Frosi  ttie  Libraiy  of  UmAiI  Knowlodlse. 
A  OLOUCBSTKaSHIRE  VALS-FABM. 

Descriptiontfthe  Vale  of  Oloucester  and  Berkeley, 

Between  the  Cotswdd  hills  and  the  river  Severn, 
there  is  a  tract  of  low  country,  extending  in  length 
from  Thombury  to  Kvesham,  a  distance  of  atmit 
forty  mikm ;  and  of  various  breadths,  from  four  to 
about  ten  miles.  The  surface  of  this  district  slopes 
gradually  from  the  foot  of  the  Cotswold  hills  to  the 
Severn ;  and  although  its  uniformity  is  considera- 
bly broken  by  several  detached  hills  of  the  oolitic 
formation,  separated  from  the  main  body  ;  yet,  in 
its  general  aspect,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  level  dis- 
trict. It  b  statistically  divided  into  the  vale  of 
Gk)ucester  and  the  vale  of  Berkeley . 

The  subsoil  of  this  district  is  the  blue  lias-cNy 
formation.    Ita  course  through,  this  county  is  very 
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irregular  and  intricate,  being  bounded  on  one  side 
by  tbe  waving  line  of  ihe  Coiswold  hills,  Ibllowing 
the  oolite  up  the  valleys  in  all  their  windings ;  and 
being  broken  on  the  other  by  depositee  ol'calcareous 
gravel. 

The  soil,  on  this  formation,  which  is  formed  of 
.  clay  with  a  mixture  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  de- 
caying state,  is  very  various,  and  is  more  or  less 
productive  according  to  the  quantity  of  dead  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter  it  contains*  In  some 
places,  where  it  has  been  long  pastured,  and  where 
a  considerable  portion  of  vegetable  matter  is  mixed 
with  it,  it  produces  the  richest  pasture ;  but  on 
other  parts,  it  is  very  tenacious,  poor,  cold  and 
sterile ;  and  better  adapted  for  pasture  to  young 
stock  than  for  dairy  cows  or  tillaj^e. 

The  whole  of  this  district  bemg  inclosed  with 
hedges,  having  a  great  quantity  of  hedge-row 
(im^r  in  them,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
thickly  wooded,  as,  indeed,  it  is  in  many  places. 
The  climate  is  not  so  early  as  might  be  expected, 
owing,  we  believe,  to  its  clavey  subsoil.  Har- 
vest is  about  as  eariv  on  the  Cotswold  hills  as  in 
the  vale,  although  they  are  at  least  six  hundred 
feet  above  it.  .  Dairy- farming  is  the  univereal 
pursuit  in  the  vale. 

Deacrtption  of  the  farm. 

The  farm  of  Frocester  Court  contains  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred  acres,  about  four 
hundred  of  which  are  in  old  pasture.  It  lies  in  the 
vale  of  Berkeley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotswold  hills, 
about  eleven  miles  from  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
eight  from  the  town  of  Berkeley,  and  five  fiom  the 
river  Severn.  Its  general  aspect  is  towards  the 
north,  having  Frocester  hill,  part  of  the  Cotswold 
range,  on  the  south  of  it,  from  the  edge  of  which 
it  reaches  about  two  miles  from  the  river  below. 
It  is  all  inclosed  with  hedges  and  ditches.  The 
hedges  are  for  the  most  part  broad,  and  composed 
of  black  and  white  thorn,  hazel,  &c.  These 
hedges  are  very  old,  and  probably  have  been 
formed  b^  being  lefl,  when  the  ground  was  first 
cleared  froin  its  natural  wood,  with  which  the 
whole  of  this  vale  seems  once  to  iiave  been  co- 
vered. 

The  soil  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one  of  these,  on 
the  sand  formation,  which  lies  above  the  blue  lias 
clay,  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  vege- 
table matter.iand  naturally  producing  ferns,  and 
good,  sweet  herbage.  Its  distance  from  the  farm 
buildings,  and  its  elevation  being  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet  above  them  induce  the  farmer  to  keep 
it  in  constant  pasture  for  sheep  and  yoimg  beasts. 

The  second  kind  of  soil,  which  is  upon  the  blue 
lias  clay,  is  of  various  depths,  and  contains  an 
admixture  of  vegetable  mould  and  clay,  thickly 
mterwoven  with  iSbre  in  a  decaying  state,  decreas- 
ing  io  quantity  as  the  depth  of'^the  soil  decreases. 
The  wholeofthis  soil,  where  it  is  deep,  appears  to 
be  full  of  vegetable  matter,  and  where  it  is  dry,  or 
on  a  b^d  of  calcareous  gravel,  it  produces  a  most 
abundant  herbage  of  the  richest  quality,  which 
varies  in  its  nature  and  richness  with  the  nature 
and  depth  of  the  soil.  A  great  portion  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  would  therefore  seem 
essential  to  the  production  of.  rich  pasture.  The 
^elds,  which  are  nearest  to  the  homestead,  have 
been  pastured  from  time  immemorial.    Some  of 


these,  having  a  subsoil  of  calcareous  gravel,  and 
being  naturally  dry,  their  herbage  is  of  a  quality 
superior  to  that  of'^  the  rest  of  the  farm,  and  th^y 
are  thickly  covered  witli  the  finest  and  ttiost 
nutritive  grasses^ 

The  farm  buildings  are  situated  at  the  north- 
west side  of  the  farm.  These  are  a  good  dwelling- 
house,  a  dairy-house,  feeding  stalls  tor  twenty-five 
beasts,  two  shades,  several  courts,  stables,  and  a 
bam  two  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  wide,  built 
about  600  years  ago,  and  now  used  as  a  store  ibr 
the  best  hay. 

Management  ofjields. 

The  principal  object  of  the  dairy-farmer  in  the 
management  of  his  fields,  is  the  production  off^ood 
pasture  ami  hay  ibr  dairy-cows,  and  lor  raising 
as  many  young  cows  as  will  be  required  to  fill  up 
the  place  of  those,  which  either  from  age  or  casual- 
ties fail  in  being  productive  milkers. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  grass-land  should  be 
pastured  and  mown  alternately  f  and  when  the 
ground  is  never  manured,  this  would  seem  to  be 
tne  best  way  of  managing  it,  unless,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  farms,  there  are  certain  grounds,  which, 
when  pastured  by  cows^  produce  not  only  much  tbe 
greatest  quantity  of  milk  per  cow,  but  also  much 
the  greatest  quantity  of  cheese  per  gallon  :  these 
grounds  the  intelligent  farmer  will  select  for 
pasture  to  his  cows  in  preference  to  all  the  others. 
Hence,  on  most  dairy-farms,  theie  are  grounds 
that  are  always  pastured,  being  those  that  aie 
most  productive  of  cheese,  and,  K>r  the  most  pact, 
nearest  to  the  homestead.  Of.  course  there  are^ 
OD  such  farms,  other  grounds,  which  are  mown 
every  year.  With  respf«t  to  these  we  would 
remark,  that  as,  though  frequently  manured,  they 
are  sometimes  apt  to  be  overrun  with  yellow- rattle, 
a  biennial  weed,  they  should  be  pastured  for  at 
least  two  years  in  succession,  and  the  ground  shouki 
be  skimmed  over  with  the  scythe,  when  the  weed 
is  coming  into  flower.  This  would  completely 
extirpate  it. 

The  poorest  fields  of  this  farm  are  seldom  or 
never  allowed  to  be  pastured  in  the  spring,  as  it 
throws  them  far  back  at  harvest-time.  &me  of 
the  fields  that  are  manured,  are  ^nerally  keptftr 
pasture  for  the  sheep  in  the  spnng,  upon  which 
they  are  folded,  and  get  a  fresh  portion  of  the  fiek! 
every  day.  by  which  means  the  grass  is  eaten  tip 
clean.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  keep,  this  i» 
sometimes  continued  till  the  middle  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  when  the  ground  is  cleaned,  and 
shut  up  for  hay. 

J)ra%fUne, — The  whole  of  this  farm  has  been 
drained.  The  draining  plough  has  been  resorted 
to,  where  the  sub-soil  of  clay  is  near  the  surface  ; 
and,  in  pasture  land,  where  the  plough  reaches  the 
clay,  this  mode  is  both  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
efiectual.  Turi*-draining  answers  well,  where  the 
turi'is  strong  enough  to  bear  ramming;  and  where 
it  is  not,  stone  or  draining  tiles  answer  the  best, 
but  they  are  both  more  expensive  than  nirlHlraio- 
ing. 

Manure.'^From  the  small  quantity  of  arable 
land  on  this  Airm,  there  is  very  little  straw  raised 
and  none  of  it  can  be  spared  for  litter  to  the  cows, 
when  foddered  in  the  several  courts.  The  dung, 
therefore,  that  is  collected  in  the  court-yards  is  of 
the  richest  description,  the  whole  of  it  having  pass- 
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ed  through  the  rtomachs  of  the  animalff.  It  is 
frequently  mixed  with  earth  and  the  scourings  ot* 
ditchee,  and  is  always  carried  to  the  mowing 
ground  in  the  t>ei?inning  of  winter— in  the  time  of 
a  froet,  if  possible,  that  the  turf  may  not  be  injured 
by  the  hauling  of  it  over  the  ground. 

The  land  which  is  pastured  by  cows  is  never 
manured,  manure  imparting  a  rankness  to  the 
grass,  which  not  only  gives  a  rank  flavor  to  the 
cheese,  but  also  makes  it  *  heave'  or  ferment,  which 
is  injurious  to  its  quality. 

There  being  a  great  deal  of  dung  collected  on 
this  farm,  the  mowing  i^round  is  generally  manured 
once  in  two  years.  The  dun^  being  spread  over 
the  ground  whh  hay  Ibrks,  is  brushed  into  the 
ground,  the  first  fine  weather  in  February  or  March, 
with  a  brush- harrow,  made  of  a  heavy  gate, 
between  the  rails  of  which  thorns  are  fixed,  and 
which  is  ffenerally  loaded  with  a  bg  of  wood. 
This  brusn-harrow  is  drawn  over  the  ground  by 
a  horse,  £[oing  at  a  very  quick  rate ;  and  aflerit 
has  done  its  work,  all  the  stones  and  stricks  are 
picked  off  the  ground,  which  is  then  rolled  and  har- 
rowed up  for  mowing. 

Dressing  or  cUaning  up  the  ground, — About 
the  first  of  March,  or  earlier,  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
they  begin  on  this  farm  to  clean  up  the  pasture 
as  well  as  the  mowing  grounds,  and  to  '  hain'  or 
shut  them  up,  either  for  mowing  or  lor  the  dairy- 
cows  to  be  turneil  into  in  the  end  of  April  or  first 
week  in  May.  This  operation  is  performed  by 
men,  women,  or  boys,  with  the  common  hay-fork, 
which  with  the  back  downwards,  is  swung  right 
and  leA  upon  the  dung,  which  the  beasts  have 
dropped  during  the  time  they  were  foddered  in  the 
field,  and  also  upon  the  molehills,  which  by  this 
operation  are  beat  into  small  pieces,  and  at  the 
same  time,  scattered  over  the  ground,  or  rather 
rubbed  into  it.  The  waste  hay,  all  straw,  stones, 
sticks,  &c.,  are  picked  up  and  carried  ott  the 
ground,  before  it  is  rolled,  in  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April.  The  fields,  when  thus 
cleaned,  are  shut  up,  whet  her  they  are  for  mowing 
or  pasture ;  and  those  grounds  that  are  to  be  the 
latest  mown  are  the  last  that  are  cleaned  and  shut  up. 

All  the  rough  grass,  which,  the  cows  do  not  eat, 
is  mown  off,  and  the  weeds  cut  up  once  or  twice 
a  year.  The  rank  grass  produced  on  those  spots 
on  which  dung  has  been  dropped  in  the  spring  the 
cows  do  not  eat,  and  it  is '  skimmed  over'  or  mown, 
and  made  into  hay  lor  young  stock  in  the  winter. 
From  these  spots^  afier  being  mown,  there  springs 
a  new  crop  in  autunm.  If  they  were  not  mown, 
the  long  grass  would  decay  and  get  rotten  at  the 
bottom.  These  tufis  of  rank  grass  are,  however, 
sometimes  lef>,  and  eaten  up  by  store  stock  in  winter. 

Hay, — The  age  or  state  of  ripeness,  at  which  a 
crop  of  grass  is  cut  for  hay,  is  of  great  importance, 
for  on  it  depends  the  quality  ol  the  hay.  The 
earlier  it  is  cut,  the  better  will  be  the  cjualiiy  of 
4he  hay,  and  the  greater  will  be  thequantity  of  the 
afler-grass ;  and  the  longer  it  stands  before  it  is 
cut,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  the  hay, 
but  it  will  be  of  an  inferior  quaKiy,  and  the  after- 
grass will  be  diminished  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  that  in  which  the  hay  is  increased. 
£arly  mowing,  therefore,  is  always  practised  on 
.this  farm.  The  mowins  begins  the  last  week' of 
May  or  the  first  week  of  June,  when  the  grasses 
are  in  blossom,  and  when  they  are  seldom  more 
ihan  six  weeks  old. 


The  mowing  should  be  so  performed,  that  nei- 
ther the  strokes  of  the  scythe  nor  the  junction  of 
the  swaths  can  be  discerned.  This  is  easily  ac- 
complished by  fixing  the  scythe  to  the  handle,  so 
as  to  have  it  level  with  the  ground  during  the  ope- 
ration of  mowing,  by  not  taking  on  too  wide  a 
swath,  and  by  making  the  scythe  come  out  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  standing  grass  every  time. 

The  more  expeditiously  grass  is  converted  into 
hay,  and  the  more  of  the  natural  juices  of  the 
grass  the  hay  retains,  the  better  is  its  quality.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  tedded  or  shaken  abroad,  while* 
passing  from  a  state  of  grass  to  a  state  of  hay, 
particularly  in  the  first  stages  of  the  process. 
The  hay-machine,  therefore,  is  of  great  advantage 
in  the  work  ;  for  besides  that  a  ^y  and  a  horse 
can,  with  it,  do  as  much  work  as  eight  men,  it 
does  tbe  work  with  more  expedition  and  much 
more  perfectly,  all  the  grass  being  completely  se- 
parated and  spread  regularly  over  the  ground  to 
dry ;  and  the  bay,  in  consequence,  is  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  better  in  quality  than  that  which  is  made 
by  the  hand. 

The  hay,  in  three  or  four  days  afler  mowing,  if 
the  weather  is  favorable,  is  either  put  into  wind 
cocks  or  carried  to  the  rick.  The  ricks  of  hay  are 
made  in  those  fields  which  are  dry,  and  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  fodder  some  of  the  stock  during 
winter.  The  best  hay  is  taken  to  the  homestead, 
and  either  ricked  in  the  yard  or  put  into  the  large 
bam  formerly  mentioned,  in  which  several  hun- 
dred tons  of  hay  can  be  secured. 

[Stock. 

Mr.  Drink  water  S.  Hay  ward  has' rented  this 
farm  lor  thirty,  and  his  lamily  lor  many  years.  He 
keeps  a  pack  of  a  hundred  cows,  composed  of 
the  best  milkers,  or  those  from  whose  milk  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cheese  is  made ;  and  in  select^ 
ing  calves  lor  weaning  to  keep  up  his  stock,  he 
takes  those  of  the  best  milkers.  His  stock  is  of  a 
mixed  breed  ;  and  that  which  he  prefers  is  a  cross 
of  the  Gloucester  and  the  Aldemey  with  a  Dur- 
ham bull,  producing  a  stock  half  Durham,  one- 
Iburth  Gloucester,  and  one- fourth  Aldemey.  Hav- 
ing had  the  good  Ibrtune  to  get  an  excellent  milk- 
er of  the  true  Hereford*  breed,  a  very  uncommon 
thing,  he  is  proceeding  in  tbe  same  way  with  this 
cow,  crossing  first  with  an  Aldemey  and  then 
with  a  Durham  bull.  This  stock  of  course  is  one- 
half  Durham,  one-fourth  Alderney,  &ud  one- 
fourth  Herelbrd ;  he  expects  it  to  be  of  a  very  su- 
perior kind,  and  not  only  excellent  milkers,  but  ol* 
the  finest  symmetry  and  with  high  feed  ing  projier- 
ties;  and  Irom  the  present  appearance  of  the 
stock,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  this  will  be 
the  case. 

Tu  keep  up  his  stock  of  dairy-cows,  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  weans  thirty  heiler-calved  every  year. 'Some 
of  those  that  are  weaned  belore  March  produce 
calves  when  two  years  and  a  quarter  old,  and  all 
the  others  come  iu  at  three  years  old.  Mr.  H. 
has,  therefore,  a  hundred  cows,  thirty  heifer- 
calves,  thirty  year-old  heilers,  thirty  two-year-old 
hellers,  and  thirty  three-year-old  heilers ;  which 
last  take  the  place  of  thirty  cows  that  are  yearly 
drawn  from  the  stock,  and  disposed  of.  These 
thirty  cows  consist  of  such  heilers  as  have  slipped 
their  calves,  or  have  proved  **  empty  "  or  barren, 
and  of  aged  cows,  which  are  sold  to  graziers* 
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The  yomg  cow«  are  ditpoted  of  aa  soon  as  poi- 
flible ;  bat  the  old  ones  are  kept  as  lt)ng  in  autumn 
as  their  milk  will  pay  for  their  keep. 

Management  of  cows, — The  cowfi  are  generally 
turned  out  to  grass  in  the  end  of  April  or  begin- 
ning of  May,  upon  those  grounds  which  Mr. 
Hay  ward  has  found,  from  experience,  to  produce 
the  most  and  the  richest  milk.  These  grounds 
are  nearest  to  ihe  home-stead,  and  have  always 
been  pastured.  The  driving  of  the  cows  before 
milking,  and  the  carryinse  of  the  milk  to  any  con- 
aideraUe  distance,  are  found  to  injure  the  quality 
of  the  dheese ;  and  to  avoid  this  consequence,  the 
pasture^rounds  should  always  be,  as  on  this  farm, 
Bear  the  iiomestead. 

The  cows,  on  this  farm,  are  divided  into  three 
lots,  the  young  and  weak  ones  beini;  in  one  lot. 
Each  ef  these  three  lots  has  two  fields  of  pas- 
ture, acid  thev  are  generally  kept  a  week  at  a 
time  ni  each  neld ;  so  that  they  have  fresh  pas- 
ture every  week — an  advantage  much  greater 
than  most  farmers  are  aware  of.  Great  care  is 
taken  never  to  overstock  the  pasture  of  the  cows. 
They  tnight,  nt  all  times,  to  have  a  full  bite  of 
<:lose,  fihort,  fine  grass.  Lons:  over^rrown  grass 
gives  a  rank  flavor  to  the  cheese,  and  should  al- 
ways *be  avoided. 

In  <dry  seasons,  when  the  pasture  has  got  too 
«hort)  some  of  the  fields  that  were  intended  for 
mowing  are  given  up  to  the  cows  for  pasture. 
When  the  hay  is  all  cleared  off  the  mowing 
ground^  and  the  aAer-grass  begins  to  grow  (it 
generaNy  takes  several  weeks  to  make  much  ap- 

Carance,)  the  cows  are  shifled  in  these  grounds, 
md  w4)ich  is  long  pastured  by  any  animal  gets 
Ibul  or  uvsound  for^it,  and  the  after-gmf>s  always 
makes  the  eows  sfiring  their  milk.  They  are, 
therefore,  generally  moved  from  the  pasture 
grounds  into  the  afW-grass  before  there  is  much 
of  it  for  them. 

It  is  very  essential  for  cows  to  have  a  shade  and 
water  in  every  field.  The  shade  of  large  trees, 
howe^mr,  is  the  oolv  slieher  from  the  sod  and  the 
atom,  which  they  oave  oa  this  fiirm,  and  indeed 
Id  the  whole  vale. 

Cows  eheuld,  'm  winter,  be  kept  as  warm  and 
comfortafble  as  poenble.  Every  dairy  should  be 
provided  with  shades  and  warm  courts  for  the 
«ows ;  but  in  the  vale  thei^  is  scarcely  an  instance 
«f  accommodatkin  of  this  kiml  for  one-fourth  of 
the  cows,  and  there  is  not  more  on  this  farm. 
Heooe  m6st  of  them  are  foddered  in  the  driest 
and  warmest  grounds ;  and  before  calving,  they 
get  hay  eerved  out  to  them  morning  and  evening ; 
but  alter  calving,  they  arc  fed  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  with  the  I>e8t  of  the  hay. 

Cv/eM.— The  calves  are  allowed  to  remain  with 
their  mothers  for  about  a  week  afier  they  are  drop- 

Sed,  because  the  miHc,  during  this  time,  would  not 
0  lor  making  cheese.  The  best  of  the  heifer- 
calves  are  selected  (or  breeding.  Such  of  the  re- 
mainder as  are  dropped  before  March  are  fattened ; 
those  that  are  dropped  aller  that  time  are  sold 
younf^,  as,  then,  veiil  geuerally  becomes  cheap,  and 
milk  IS  of^  more  value  for  making  cheese  than  for 
feeding  calves. 

After  the  first  week,  the  calves  that  are  to  be 
weaned  are  parted  from  their  mothers,  and  put  on 
die  calves^  stage,  a  sort  of  crib  erecte<l  in  the 
catl#£s'  houses,  which  being  raised  one  foot  from 
the  j^z)und,  and  bfing  open  in  the  bottom,  keeps 


them  dry  without  the  help  of  litter.  Here  they^ 
are  allowed  two  quarts  of  sweet  mill  in  the  mom^ 
ing,  and  the  same  quantity  in  the  evening,  for  ther 
firdt  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  period  they  be^ 
gin  to  eat  hay,  some  of  the  best  of  which  is  given 
to  them ;  and,  instead  of  milk,  they  get  a  mixturer 
of  sweet  milk  and  water.  They  are  turned  out 
into  some  of  the  earliest  and  beat  pastures,  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  for  them. 

The  whole  breeding  stock  are  distributed  into 
lots,  according  to  their  ages,  and  kept  apart  sum- 
mer and  winter.  They  are  kept  either  on  the  up- 
per field  oC  this  farm,  or  taken  to  another  farm  on 
the  hills,  where  thev  are  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  breeding  stock  are  on  Beverston  farm. 

Sheat.— 'There  are  upwards  of  three  hundred 
sheep  kept  on  this  farm.  They  pasture  the  upper 
field  in  summer;  and  in  autumn  and  winter  they 
eat  up  the  roueh  grass  lefl  by  the  cows.  The 
management  of  the  sheep  is  the  same  as  that  prac* 
tised  on  Beverston  farm,  to  the  account  of  which 
we  refer  the  reader. 

Pige, — Upon  this  and  every  dairy  farm,  a  num- 
ber of  pigs  are  necessary  to  consume  the  whey— 
one  pig  to  two  cows  in  summer,  but  not  so  many 
in  winter.  Their  food  in  summer,  is  grass,  clover^ 
vetches,  and  whey  ;  in  winter,  raw  potatoes,  with* 
tailing  corn,  whey,  and  skimmed  milk.  Whea 
they  are  being  fattened,  bean  or  barley-meal  is^ 
mixed  with  boiled  or  steamed  potatoes,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  bushel  of  meal  to  two  cwt.  and  a  half 
of  potatoes.  The  breed  of  pigs  kept  on  this  farm 
is  the  Berkshire,  with  a  small  mixture  of  the 
Hereford.  Some  of  them  are  sold  in  a  store  state ; 
most  of  them  are  fattened.  Five  or  six  breeding 
sows  are  always  kept,  which  are  regularly  fatten* 
ed  ofi,  when  one  year  and  a  half  old,  and  fed  to 
about  three  cwt. 

Management  of  the  dairy. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  every  one,  at  all  ac- 

Suaioted  with  the  subject,  that  the  quality  of  cheese 
oes  not  depend  upon  the  superior  richness  of  the 
the  soil  or  the  fineness  of  the  herbage :  for  cheese 
of  the  first  quality  is  frequently  made  from  land  of 
an  inferior  description,  and  from  herbage  of  a 
coarse  nature.  Nor  does  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
depend  on  the  breed  of  the  cows,  for  cheese  of  the 
best  quality  Is  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  of  all 
the  diflerent  breeds  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country :  we  think  it  principally  depends  on  the 
management  of  the  cows  as  to  their  food.  Sic,  of 
the  milk  in  converting  it  into  cheese,  and  of  the 
cheese,  till  it  is  fit  for  market 

The  following  circumstances  are  injurious  to 
the  quality  of  cheese :  allowing  the  cows  to  ^t 
rank  or  ill-flavored  grass  or  hay,  these  conveying 
a  bad  flavor  to  the  milk  and  cheese — allowing  the 
cows  to  run  and  heat  themselves— driving  them 
far  to  be  milked,  which  makes  the  milk  froth  much 
in  milking — carrying  the  milk  from  the  place  of 
milking  to  the  dairy ;  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
long  afier  it  is  milked,  before  it  is  set  with  the  ren- 
net. 

The  greatest  dependence  is  upon  the  dairy- 
maid ;  and  the  chief  art  of  making  cheese  of  the 
finest  quality  lies  in  her  management.  The  super* 
intendence  of  the  dairy  invanablv  devolves  upon 
the  farmer's  wife.  Mn.  Hay  ward  attends  to  every 
minute  circumstance  in  this  department,  and  the 
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fbllowiDff  i«  a  report  of  the  iofbrmation  she  ha* 
obligiogTy  communicated  to  us  respecliog  the 
whole  economy  of  ihe  dairy  of  this  farm. 

The  mana^ment  of  the  dairy  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  regularity.  Every  ope- 
ration should  he  perlbnned  precisely  at  the  proper 
lime.  Either  hastening  or  delaying  the  execu- 
tion of  it  will  cause  cheese  oC  an  interior  quality 
to  be  made  of  milk  from  which  the  best  may  t>e 
obtained.  A  dairy-maid  is  selected  ibrskilli  clean- 
liness, and  strict  attention  to  her  business.  Her 
work  commences  at  fi>ur  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  continues  without  intermission  till  bed-time. 

Dairy  house. — The  dairy-house  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  between  50^  and  60^ ;  and 
the  drier  it  is  kept  the  better,  as  both  milk  and 
cream  retain  their  sweetness  much  longer  in  dry 
than  in  damp  air.  Every  time,  therelbre,  the 
dairy  is  washed,  it  is  dried  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Around  two  sides  of  the  dairy,  there  are  broad 
shelves,  made  of  elm,  for  putting  the  vesc^ls  that 
hold  the  milk  and  cream,  and  the  newly  made 
cheese  upon.  On  another  side  there  is  a  frame 
with  three  large  stone  cheese- presses.  In  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  is  the  door ;  and  in  the 
comer,  on  the  left,  is  the  stair  leading  up  to  the 
cheese-lolte;  and  behind  the  door  is  a  single 
cheese-press,  which  is  generally  used  in  pressing 
ihe  cheese  at  first  time,  before  it  is  cut  down  and 
pot  through  the  mill.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
stand  three  leaden  vessels,  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  whey  of  one  "  meal "  or  milking ;  and  by 
the  side  of  these  stands  the  cheese-tub. 

Above  the  dairy  there  are  two  cheese-loHs, 
around  the  sides  of  which  there  are  broad  shelves 
ior  holding  cheeses;  and  in  the  middle  stands  a 
fnime  lor  holding  two  rows  of  boards,  called  here 
I*  checse-tack,"  which  being  only  about  eight 
Inches  apart,  contain  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
cheese  than  could  be  disposed  on  the  floor.  The 
stair  to  the  cheese-loAs  is  of  oak,  and  seems  to  be. 
Ihe  pride  of  the  dairy-maid,  lor  it  is  dry  rubbed 
and  polished  so  smooth,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
walk  upon ;  but  this  sort  of  pride  is  encouraged 
as  evincing  an  attention  to  cleanliness. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  dairy  there  is  a  shed, 
which  communicates  with  the  dwelling  house.  In 
this  shed  the  utensils  are  kept  upon  a  stand  for 
the  purpose,  the  cream  is  churned,  and  other 
work  pertbrmed,  nothing  t>eing  done  in  the  dairy, 
but  the  making  of  the  cheese  and  the  making  up 
of  the  butter. 

Opposite  to  the  door  of  the  dairy  and  detached 
from  the  shed»  is  a  wash-house  with  a  pump- 
well,  at  the  door  of  it.  In  this  wash-house,  the 
water  and  the  milk  are  heated  in  boilers  for  the 
purpose ;  and  all  cleaning  work  is  performed. 

UUn&ile. — The  milking-pails  are  made  of  ma- 
ple, on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  wood  and 
us  cleanliness  of  appearance.  They  hold  about 
six  gallons  each,  and  the  eheese-iub  is  of  a  size 
large  enough  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  milk.  The 
ladder,  itie  skimming-dish,  and  the  bowl  are  of 
maple.  The  sieve  lor  straining  the  milk  is  about 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  hair-cloth 
bottom. 

There  are  a  number  of  cheese- vats,  suflkient 
to  hold  all  the  cheese  made  in  (bOr  or  five  days. 
They  are  made  of  elm,  and  turned  out  of  the  so- 
Ikl.  That  which  gives  five  cheeses  to  a  cwt.,  is 
considered  the  best  sixe  Ibr  double  Otoucsster, 
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the  inside  diameter  of  which  is  fifteen  indies  and 
a  hain  and  depth,  Rnir  and  a  quarter ;  and  that  is 
considered  the  best  for  single  Gloucester,  which 
gives  eight  to  a  cwt.,  the  diameter  whhin,  being 
fifteen  inches  and  a  half,  and  depth,  two  and  a 
half.  Kouod  boards,  called  *'  suity  boards,"  made 
of  elm,  of  the  diameter  of  the  cheese-vats,  and 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edses,  are  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  place  on  the  cheeses,  when 
in  the  press,  if  the  vats  are  not  quite  full.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  these  boards,  the  cheesea 
will  be  round  in  ttie  edges,  (a  proof  of  not  t>eing 
well  pressed,)  and  not  so  handsome. 

The  cheese- presses  are  made  of  stone,  as  beiog 
the  cleanest  material  for  the  purpose,  and  of  stea- 
diest pressure.  They  weiffh  about  seven  cwt. 
each ;  they  are  raised  by  a  block  and  tackle  $  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  painted  white. 

From  the  whey  leads,  which  are  oblong  and 
about  eight  inches  deep,  there  are  leaden  pipe* 
which  convey  the  whey  into  an  under-ground  cia- 
tem,  near  the  pigs'  houses,  where,  by  means  of  a 
pump,  it  is  raiMd,  when  wanted,  for  the  pigs. 
Leaoen  keep  the  whey  longer  sweet  than  wooden 
vessels,  and  are  much  easier  kept  clean.  This  is 
done  by  scouring  them  with  ashes  of  wood,  and 
washing  them  weU  every  time  they  are  emptiedi 
which  is  every  thirty-six  hours. 

Tin  vessels  are  used  in  preference  to  eartbeii- 
ware  for  hokling  the  milk  that  is  set  for  cream, 
and  also  for  holding  the  cream.  Those  used  for 
the  cream  hold  about  four  gallons  each,  and  are 
made  with  a  iip  Ibr  the  convenience  of  shifting  the 
cream  from  one  of  these  vessels  into  another. 
This  is  done  once  every  day  during  summer ;  and 
there  is  a  wooden  slice  or  knife  always  kept  in  the 
cream  vessel,  with  which  the  cream  is  frequently 
stirred  during  the  da} ,  to  prevent  a  skin  from  form- 
ing on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  injurious  to  the  qua- 
lily  of  the  butter.  The  skimniing  dish,  used  Ibr 
taking  the  cream  off  the  milk,  differs  from  that 
used  in  cheese-making,  t>eing  made  of  tin,  with 
holes  In  it,  to  let  the  milk  run  out  that  may  be 
taken  up  with  the  cr^am. 

The  butter-scales,  prints,  and  butter-boards  are 
of  maple.  The  boards  for  making  up  the  butter 
in  hall-pound  rolls  are  about  one  foot  long  and 
nine  inches  wid#).  The  barrel-chum  is  made  of 
the  best  oak,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  lie 
cleanliness.  The  butter- milk  is  never  allowed  to 
remain  in  it ;  but  it  is  washed,  scalded,  and  put  up 
to  dry,  as  soon  as  the  butter  is  taken  our. 

i/iilAring.— This  is  performed  in  three  separate 
courts,  to  which  the  cows  come  from  their  several 
fields.  The  mtikings  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
at  equal  divisions  of  the  day,  commencing  at  atMHit 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon. To  each  milker  eight  cows  are  assigned, 
and  one  man  carries  the  milk  from  all  the  milkers 
to  the  dairy.  The  milking  should  be  finished  in 
an  hour.  The  dairy- maid  sees  that  the  milketa 
do  their  duty,  and  that  all  the  cows  are  milked 
clean  ;  for  the  milk  that  comes  last  is  the  richest ; 
and,  besides,  if  the  cows  are  not  clean  milked, 
there  will  be  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  milk, 
perceptible  daily:  for  these  reasons  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  that  the  cows  are  clean  milked. 

Chi$$$  mMng.^ThB  cheese-tub  being  put  in 
its  place  in  the  dairy,  the  ladder  i«  put  across  it, 
and  a  large  thin  canvass  cloth  covers  the  whole 
tab  aod  ladder  te  catch  any  of  the  milk  thet  may 
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drop  from  the  pal,  and  to  prevent  dirt  from  falling  in- 
to tbe  tub.  A  bove  this  and  upon  the  ladder  is  placed 
the  sieve,  through  which  the  milk  is  strained.  1 1' 
the  milk  should  not  be  of  tbe  temperature  of  85^, 
a  portion  of  it  is  put  into  a  deep  tin,  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  placed  in  a  furnace  of  hot  water  in 
the  wash-house,  by  which  the  whole  is  warmed 
to  a  proper  degree.  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
attend  to  this ;  for  if  the  mi! k  is  not  warm  enough 
when  the  rennet  is  put  into  it,  the  cheese  will  be 
*^  tender,"  and  will  bulge  out  in  the  edge,  which 
spoils  its  appearance,  and  a  great  quantity  of  sedi- 
ment of  small  curd  will  be  found  in  the  whey 
leads,  which  is  so  much  curd  lost.  If,  on  thet)iher 
hand,  the  milk  is  too  warm,  it  will  cause  the  cheese 
to  "  heave"  or  ferment,  which  injures  both  its  ap- 
pearance and  quality. 

When  the  milk  is  sufHciently  warm,  the  color- 
ing and  the  rennet  are  put  into  it.  Tbe  coloring 
or  anatto  is  put  in  by  rubbing  a  cake  of  it  on  a 
plate  amongst  the  milk  until,  from  its  appearance, 
It  seems  colored  enough.  One  pound  of  anatto, 
at  Rve  shillings,  is  sufficient  for  half  a  ton  of  cheese. 

The  rennet  being  added  immediately  after  the 
anatto  is  put  in,  the  tub  is  covered  with  a  woollen 
cloth  for,  at  least,  an  hour.  Rennet  or  runnet  is 
made  from  the  stomachs  of  calves,  calleil  here 
"  veils."  Irish  veils  are  the  best :  they  are  cured, 
and  sent  to  England,  and  sold  by  the  grocers  to 
tbe  dairy- farmers.  Mrs.  Hay  ward  never  uses 
them  till  they  are  twelve  months  old,  for,  if  they 
are  not  old,  tne  rennet  made  from  them  causes  the 
cheese  to  "  heave,"  and  to  become  full  of  "  eyes" 
or  holes.  She  prepares  the  rennet  from  them  by 
adding  to  every  six  veils  two  gallons  of  brine  and 
two  lemons.  The  lemons  do  away  with  any  disa- 
greeable smell,  and  aive  the  rennet  sweetness  and 
agreeable  flavor.  Twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  it 
aVe  made  at  a  time,  as  it  is  found  to  to  much  bet- 
ter, when  made  in  large  quantities.  It  should 
never  be  used,  till  it  has  stood  for,  at  least,  two 
months. 

When  the  curd  is  suflSciently  firm  for  breaking, 
it  is  gently  and  slowly  cut  with  a  three-bladed 
•knif*e,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  (the  knife 
being  about  fourteen  inches  lons^,)  both  ways  or  at 
'right  angles,  and  around  the  sides  of  the  tub.  Tbe 
cuts  should  be  about  an  inch  apart.  When  it  has 
stood  five  or  ten  minutes  to  allow  it  ki  sink  a  little, 
and  the  whey  to  come  out  as  clear  as  possible, 
some  of  the  whey  is  dipped  out  of  it  with  the 
bowl,  and  the  curd  is  cut  a  second  time  with  the 
three-bladed  knife — very  slowly  to  begin  with  ; 
•for,  if  the  cutting  is  done  hurriedly,  a  great  sedi- 
ment of  very  small  curd  will  pass  through  the 
sieve  and  be  found  in  the  whey  leads,  and  there 
will  also  t>e  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  whey 
Imlter  which  should  have  been  in  tbe  cheese,  nnd 
•the  value  of  the  butter,  thus  obtained,  will  not 
compensate  for  the  waste  of  curd,  and  for  the  loss 
of  credit  which  the  cheese  will  sustain  from  the 
ahstractioD  of  butter  from  it  The  cutting  being, 
therefore,  performed  very  slowly  at  first,  and  with 
the  strokes  of  the  knife  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  is  gradually  quickened,  and  the 
strokes  are  taken  nearer  and  nearer  every  time. 
At  last,  one  hand,  whh  the  skimming  dish,  keeps 
the  whole  in  motion,  turning  up  the  lumps  sus- 
pended in  the  whey,  while  the  other,  with  the 
knife,  is  in  constant  motion,  cutting  them  as  small 
as  po88ible--end  this  operation  is  contloued  till  do 


more  lumps  are  brouirht  to  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  mai>s  is  reduced  to  one  degree  of  fineneso. 
This  process  may  occupy  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  curd  is  now  allowed  to  stand  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  being,  thus,  sufficiently  settled,  the 
whey  is  taken  from  it  with  the  bowl,  and  poured 
through  a  verv  fine  hair  sieve,  placed  over  the 
whey  leads.  When  the  greatest  part  of  the  whey 
has  been  separated  from  it,  the  dairy- maid,  folding 
over  a  portion  of  it,  and  t)eginning  at  one  corner, 
goes  around  the  tub,  cutting  the  curd  into  lumps, 
and  laving  them  on  the  principal  mass,  by  which 
operation  the  mass  is  carried  all  around  the  tub, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  whey  escapes  t>etween 
the  cut  fragments,  as  they  lie  and  press  upon  each 
other.  From  time  to  time  the  whey  is  taken  from 
the  tub,  and  put  through  the  seive  into  the  whey 
leads. 

The  curd  is  then  put  into  vats,  and  pressed 
down  with  the  hand.  The  vats,  being  covered 
with  cheese-cloths,  about  one  yard  and  a  quarter 
Ions,  of  fine  canvass,  are  placed  in  the  press  for 
half  an  hour,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  the 
curd  cut  into  slices,  and  put  into  a  mill  fixed  oo  the 
top  of  the  tub,  which  tears  it  into  very  small 
crumbs,  as  small  as  vetches.  This  mill,  which  is 
of  Mr.  Hay  ward's  construction,  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  making  of  cheese,  not  only  as  it 
saves  the  dairy-maid  the  most  laborious  part  of 
the  process,  that  of  squeezing  and  rubbing  the  curd 
into  small  crumbs  with  her  hands,  but  as  it  allows 
the  fat  to  remain  in  the  cheese,  which  tbe  hands 
squeeze  our. 

In  its  pulverized  state,  it  is  customary  with  most 
dairy-maids  to  scald  the  curd  with  hot  whey ;  but 
Mrs.  Hay  ward  considers  cheese  richer,  when 
made  without  scetldini;  the  broken  curd,  this  wash- 
ing the  fat  out  of  it.  She,  therefore,  without  scald- 
ing it  puts  it  Into  the  vats,  and  presses  it  closely 
together  with  the  hand,  in  filling  them.  In  niaking 
double  Gloucester  cheeses,  particular  care  is  taken 
to  press  any  remaining  whey  from  the  curd  as  the 
vats  are  being  filled,  and  they  are  filled  as  com- 
pactly as  can  be  done  with  the  hand,  being  round- 
ed up  in  the  middle,  but  iust  so  much  so,  as  that 
the  whole  can  be  pressed  into  the  vat.  Cheese- 
cloths are  then  spread  over  the  vats,  and  a  little 
hot  water  is  thrown  over  the  cheese-cloths,  which 
tends  to  harden  the  outside  of  the  cheese  and  pre- 
vent it  from  cracking.  The  curd  is  now  turn^ 
out  of  the  vats  into  the  cloths,  and  the  vats  being 
dipped  into  the  whey  to  wash  away  any  crumU 
of  curd  that  may  cling  to  *hem,  the  curd,  inverted 
and  with  the  cloth  around  it,  is  again  put  into  them. 
The  cloths  are  then  fblded  over  and  lucked  in,  and 
the  vats,  as  they  are  filled,  are  put  into  the  press 
one  upon  another.  The  bottoms  of  the  vats  are 
smooth  and  a  little  rounded,  so  as  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  cheese* boards,  which,  therefore,  are 
only  wanted  for  the  uppermost  vats,  or  when  the 
other  vats  are  not  quite  full.  The  vats  are  allowed 
to  remain  under  the  press  about  two  hours,  when 
they  are  taken  out  and  dry  cloths  are  applied, 
which  with  double  Gloucester  cheese  should  be  re- 
peated some  time  in  the  day. 

Sailing  and  salting-presses, — The  vats,  when 
the  clean  cloths  are  given,  as  just  mentioned,  are 
changed  from  the  single  press  to  the  one  next  to  it, 
and  placed  Jn  it,  one  upon  another,  as  before. 
They  remain  in  this  press  till  the  cheeses  are  salt- 
ed, when  those  made  in  the  evening  take  the 
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place,  in  tho  prei8,  of  thoie  made  in  the  morning, 
and  thoee  made  in  the  evening  are,  in  their  turn, 
displaced  by  those  made  the  following  morning,  the 
cheeees  of  the  last  making  bein^  always  placed 
lowest  in  the  press,  and  those  of  ine  other  makings 
riaing  in  it  according  to  the  priority  ofmaking.  The 
same  order  is  observed  in  the  other  two  presses,  the 
last  or  newest  making  in  each  being  lowe6t,and  each 
makini?  having  next  above  it  that  which  was  made 
last  belbre  it.    The  cheeses  pass  through  the  tliree 
presses  in  this  order,  advancing  a  step  in  their  pro- 
Ij^ress  at  each  'meal'  or  making,  till,  at  last,  in  lour  or 
live  days,  thoy  come  out  ofthe  presses  and  are  put 
uf>on  the  shelves.    They  are  ^nerally  salted  at 
the  end  of  twenty- four  hours  aher  they  are  made, 
though  this  is  done  by  some  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours.    The  salting  should  never  be  begun  till  the 
ekin  is  all  closed,  for  il*  there  be  any  crack  in  the 
eWin  of  the  cheese  at  the  time  of  sailing,  it  will 
never  close  afterwards.    The  salting  is  performed 
by  rubbing  with  the  hand  both  the  sides  and  the 
edge  ofthe  cheese  with  finely  powdered  salt.  The 
cheese,  aHer  this,  is  retured  to  the  vats,  and  put 
under  the  press,  care  being  always  taken,  accor- 
fUng  to  what  has  been  said,  to  put  the  newest 
cheese  lowest  in  the  press,  and  the  oldest  upper- 
most.   The  salting  Is  repeated  three  times  with 
the  single,  and  ibur  times  with  the  double  Glouces- 
ter, tweniy-(bur  hours  being  allowed  to  intervene 
between  each  salting.    'Alter  the  second  salting, 
the  cheeses  are  returned  to  the  vats  without  the 
cloths,  that  the  marks  ofthe  cloth  may  be  effaced, 
and  the  cheese  may  get  a  (smoothness  of  surface  and 

*  keenness  of  edge,  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  Glou- 
cestershire cheese.  The  double  Gloucester  remain 
in  the  presses  five  days,  and  the  single,  four;  but 
ia  damp  weather  they  should  remain  longer.  The 
quantity  of  salt  generally  used  is  about  three 
pounds  and  a  half  to  a  cwt.  of  cheese. 

The  cheese  room,— ^^  heu  the  cheeses  are  taken 
from  the  salting  presses,  they  are  put  on  the  shell 
in  the  dairy  lor  a  day  or  two,  where  ihey  are 
turned  once  in  twelve  hours.  Theynre  then  taken  to 
the  cheese-loll  to  make  way  for  the  new  ones.  In 
the  cheese- room,  either  on  the  floor  or  on  the 

*  cheese- rack,' they  are  turned  once  every  day; 
and,  in  general,  in  a  month  from  the  time  they  were 
taken  out  ofthe  vat,  they  are  ready  for  cleaning, 
which  is  done  by  scraping  them  with  a  common 
knife«  The  dairy-maid,  in  doing  this,  sits  down 
on  the  floor,  takes  a  cheese  in  her  lap,  and  with 
the  knife  scrapes  both  sides  and  edge  clean,  faking 
off  all  scurfthey  may  liavecontracte«l.  The  cheese, 
if  intended  for  the  London  market,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  when  it  has  been  thus  cleaned,  is  rubbed 
all  over  with  a  paint  made  of  Indian  red,  or  of 
Spanish  brown,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both,  and  email 
beer.  It  is  rubbed  on  with  a  woollen  cloth.  A  tier 
being  painted,  it  is  turned  over  twice  a  week,  and 
oftener  in  damp  weather ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  pafnt  will  permit,  the  edges  of  the  cheese 
and  about  an  inch  of  each  side  is  rubbed  hard  with 
a  cloth,  at  least  once  a  week. 

Characteristics  of  true  Gloucester, — The  marks 
or  true  Gloucester  cheeses  are. — '  the  blue  coat,' 
which  arises,  through  the  paint  on  their  sides,  and 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  their  richness  and  sweet- 
ness,— the  yellow,  golden  hue  of  their  edgen, — a 
smooth,  close,  and  wax  like  texture, — a  very  mild 
and  rich  flavor, — not  crumbling  when  cut  into  thin 
slices,  nor  parting,  when  toasted,  with  the  oily 


matter  they  contaiiii  but  soflening,  without  burning. 
If  cheese  oaa  been  soured  in  the  making,  either 
from  being  two  long  in  hand,  or  from  want  of  at- 
tention in  scalding  tne  utensils,  nothing  will  cause 
it  to  assume  the  blue  coat.  If  the  curd  is  salted, 
when  ground  down  before  being  put  into  the  vats, 
the  salt  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  skin  to  each  of 
the  particles  of  the  curd  it  comes  in  contact  with, 
which  prevents  them  from  intimately  uniting ;  and, 
although  the  curd  may  be  pressed  together  and  be- 
come* good  cheese,  yet  it  never  becomes  a  smooth, 
close,  solid  mass,  like  that  with  is  salted  afler  it  is 
made,  but  is  of  a  loose  texture,  and  crumbles  when 
cut ;  and  although  it  may  be  equally  fat,  yet  in 
toasting  the  fat  melts  out  of  it,  and  the  cheesy 
part  burns.  The  skin  of  the  cheese,  too,  is  not 
tough  and  solid,  but  hard  and  britde,  and  when 
examined  seeihs  to  be  formed  of  many  irregular 
portions,  something  like  mosaic  work. 

Making  of  the  Sutter, — The  milk  as  it  cornea 
from  the  cows,  is  strained  through  a  hair-sieve 
into  the  tin  vessels,  which  are  aU>ut  four  inches 
deep.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  only  twelve  hours, 
when  the  cream  is  taken  off  with  the  skim* 
ming-dish  and  put  into  the  cream  vessels,  and  tho 
milk  is  warmed  and  carried  to  the  cheese  tub. 
The  cream  is  shiflcd  into  fresh  cream  vessels  once 
a  day,  and  is  also  stirred  frequently  during  the  dav 
with  the  wooden  knife,  that  is  always  kept  in  eai'h 
ofthe  cream  vessels.  This  continued  shifting  and 
stirring  of  the  cream  prevent  a  skin  from  forming 
on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  injurious  to  the  butter. 

In  summer  or  in  hot  weather,  several  gallons 
of  cold  water  should  be  put  into  the  churn,  and 
allowed  to  remain  an  hour  in  it  to  cool  the  chun^ 
before  the  cream  is  put  into  it.  The  cream  is 
strained  through  a  coarse  canvass  cloth  kept  ex^ 
clusively  (or  this  purpose,  and  then  put  into  the 
churn.  The  operation  of  churning  should,  in 
summer  or  in  hot  weather,  be  very  slow,  other- 
wise the  butter  will  be  very  soft  when  taken  out: 
but  in  winter  or  in  cold  weather,  and  parliculariy 
in  frosty  weather,  the  churn  should  be  prepared 
for  receiving  the  cream  by  putting  hot  water  into 
it,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  half  an  hour  to 
heat  the  churn ;  and,  then,  the  operation  of  churn- 
ing should  be  performed  quickly,  and  now  and 
then  the  air,  that  escapes  from  the  cream  in  churn- 
ing, should  be  let  out  o^  the  churn,  or  it  will  make 
the  cream  froih,  and  lengthen  the  process  of 
churning  very  much. 

When  the'butter  is  taken  out  of  the  churn,  it  is 
customary  with  most  people  to  wash  it  with  cold 
water  before  salting  it.  This  is  never  done  here, 
Mrs.  Hayward  having  found  from  long  experience, 
that  butter  retains  its  sweetness  much  longer  when 
no  water  is  used  in  making  it  up.  When  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  chum,  it  is  well  worked  with  the 
hand,  which  presses  out  most  of  the  milk ;  it  is 
then  beaten  with  a  cloth,  or  rather,  a  cloth  is  re* 
peatcdly  pressed  down  upon  it,  which  absorbs  all 
the  remaining  milk.  When  this  is  properly  per- 
fbrmed,and  no  trace  of  butter-milk  remains,it  is  salt* 
ed  to  the  taste  with  finely  powdered  salt,  which  is 
well  mixed  with  it  by  working  it  in  with  the  hands. 
It  is  then  weighed  into  half-pounds,  and  made  up 
in  rolls,  about  nine  inches  long.  The  process  of 
making  butler  from  the  cream  of  whey  is  the 
same  as  that  just  described.  Butter  is  made  twice 
a  week  during  summer. 

The  quantity  of  milk  batter  made  on  this  farm, 
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18  about  10  lbs.  per  cow,  and  that  of  whey  butter 
about  25  Ibp.  per  cow  per  annum.  About  3J  lbs. 
of  salt  are  used  to  a  cwt.  of  butter. 

Ckmiparatwe  estimate  of  ihe  several  applicatiens 
of  miik,  viz,,  to  ihe  feeding  of  veal^  and  to  ihe 
making  of  cheese  and  butter. 

In  feeding  catves  for  the  butcher,  it  ij^nerally 
takes  seven  weeks  to  leed  them  to  about  a  cwi. 
each ;  and  they  consume  the  following  quantity 
of  milk  in  the  seven  weeks :  About  10  gallnns 
the  first  week ;  16,  the  second ;  20,  the  third  ;  24, 
the  fourth  ;  27,  the  fif\h ;  30,  the  sixth  ;  and  32, 
the  seventh  ;  so  that,  it  takes  159,  or  say  160  gal- 
lons of  milic  to  produce  112  lbs.  of  veal.  The 
average  money  value  of  the  above  modes  of  con- 
verting miJk  into  a  marketable  commodity  will 
stand  thus : — 

100  gallons   of  milk   produce 

112  lbs.  of  cheese  of  the  t)est 

quality,  which  at  6d.  per  lb. 

is         -        -        -        -        X2  16  0 
And  5  lbs.  of  whey  butter,  which 

at8d.perlb.is     -        -  0    3  4 

Value  of  100  gallons  of  milk, 

when  converted  into  cheese  £2  19  4 

100  gallons  produce   of  milk 

butter  34  lbs.  which  at  lOd. 

per  lb.  is-        -        -        £184 
And  of  cheese  of  the  worot  qua- 
lity 74  lbs.,  which  at  3d.  per 

lb.,  is  -        -        -        .  0  18  6 

Value   of  100  gallons,  when 

made  into  butter   - £2    6  10 

160  gallons  produce  112  lbs.  of 

veal,  which  at  l^d.  per  lb.,  is  £3  10  0 
But  calves,  when  dropped,  ge- 

perally   sell   at    lOs.    each, 

which  being  deducted  -           0  10  0 
Leaves,  as  the  value  of  160    

gallons,  and  therefore  the  v.i- 

Jue  of  100  gallons  in  feeding 

veal    .        -        -        .        £3    0  0     1  17  6 

Thus,  making  cheese  of  the  first  quality  is  more 
profitable  than  either  making  milk- butter  or  feed- 
ins  veal ;  yet  many  farmers  continue  to  feed 
calves  during  the  early  part  of  the  spring — a  prac- 
tice not  justified  by  an  examination  of  results,  but 
persevered  in  from  habit,  as  many  practices  are, 
where  active  pursuits  are  not  conjoined  with  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  comparison. 


From  Um  Farmt n>  Cabinet. 

▲irri-LiMB. 

Mr.  Editor — Being  informed  by  a  neighbor, 
that  you  offer  to  puolish  experiments  made  in 
agriculture,  for  the  information  of  your  readers,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing, which  1  made  last  summer,  to  test  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  several  different  manures  in 
raising  com.  1  selected  five  acres  of  worn  out 
land,  m  one  piece,  and  of  a  quality  as  much  alike 
as  possible,  and  ploughed  it  flat,  some  time  in 
April*  On  one  of  these  I  spread  one  hundred  and 
^fiy  bushels  of  marl,  procured  from  Woodstown, 


in  this  county ;  on  another,  one  hundred  bushels 
of  drawn  ashes;  on  the  third  fifty  bushels  offresh 
slacked  lime  ;  and  on  the  fourth,  forty  bushels  of 
bone  dust,  so  called — that  is,  boner  ground,  say 
three  parts  into  small  fragments,  and  one  part  into 
a  coarse  dust  or  powder — which  I  procured  at  a 
button  factory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bridgeton. 
The  fifth  acre  1  left  without  manure  of  any  kind, 
in  order  to  test  the  actual  value  of  the  different 
manures  used  on  the  other  four  acres.  Cost  of  the 
manures  was  as  follows :  the  marl,  whieh  1  hauled 
about  ten  miles,  I  put  down  at  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  ineluding  the  carting,  that  is,  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  the  first  acre  ;  ashes,  ten  cents  per  bushel, 
or  ten  dollars  for  the  manure  of  the  second  acre ; 
lime,  sixteen  cents  per  bushel,  including  the  cost 
of  hauling,  will  make  eight  dolfars  for  the  thinJ 
acre;  and  bone  dust,  for  which  1  paid  forty  cents 
per  bushel,  to  which  add  four  cents  per  bushel  for 
hauling,  makes  seventeen  dollars  sixty  cents  for 
manure  used  on  the  fourth  acre.  The  cultivation 
of  the  whole  five  acres  was  the  same ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  crop  taken  and  measured,  from  each 
acre,  was  as  follows : 

Bone  dust  produced  twenty-six  bushels  ;  ashes, 
twenty-four  bushels;  marl  twenty-two  bushels; 
lime  only  six  bushels ;  and  the  unmanured  acre 
six  bushels  also, 

Much  has  been  written  in  favor  of  lime.  As  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  mid  1  have  tried  it  on 
several  occasions,  I  have  never  Tound  any,  or  but 
very  little  benefit  from  it  the  first  season  :  but  in 
(wo  or  three  years,  it  will  generally  produce  a  very 
sensible  increase  on  some  of  the  crops  ibilowing, 
especially  on  oats  and  on  clover.  I  do  not  there- 
fore consider  lime  as  the  poor  man's  friend ;  tliough 
ill  those  parts  of  the  country  where  ashes,  marl, 
or  bone  dust,  are  not  to  be  readily  procured,  1  should 
recommend  its  use. 

Abbott  Atkinsov. 

Piitsgrove,  Salem  county,  N,  J, 
Feb,  10,  1840. 


From  Uie  Providence  Coarier. 
A  FARMSR's  LIFl!  AND  DUTIES. 

If  we  were  ever  envious,  it  was  of  the  farmer 
— the  intelligent,  independent  farmer,  who  owned 
his  land,  his  house  and  barns;  who  was firee  from 
debt,  whose  family  were  growing  up  prosperously 
around  him,  upon  whom  Crod  smiled  and  blessed. 
We  have  seen  such  a  farmer ;  and  in  truth,  we 
know  of  no  roan  so  happy,  and  no  business  so 
permanently  ptofiiable — none  that  makes  the 
owner  so  independent.  An  independent  farmer 
has  his  house  to  live  in — it  is  his  own — be  has 
earned  it  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  He  has  his 
granaries  filled  with  the  production  of  his  farm,  his 
barns  with  the  slock  reared,  and  the  hay  raised 
upon  his  farm.  His  cellars  are  filled  with  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life.  Almost  every  thing 
necessary  to  feed  him  and  his  family,  grows 
around  him.  He  may  raise  his  own  pork,  fatten 
and  kill  his  own  sheep,  eat  his  own  poultry  and 
his  own  ^g^ — live  upon  his  own  home-made 
bread — weave  his  own  cloth — raise  his  own  wool 
— knit  his  own  stockings,  through  the  agency  of 
his  wife  and  daughters— make  his  own  butter  anc| 
cheese  ;  in  short,  live  and  dress  comfortably,  with* 
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out  goinir  ofi  bis  own  homestead.  This  is  no  fic- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  foct,  that  the  farmer  is  the  most 
iodependent  man  in  the  community. 

But  io  order  to  be  happy,  and  make  his  life  use- 
ful as  it  ought  to  be,  he  roust  be  intelli^nt — in 
possession  of  the  means  of  know  ledge— especially 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  relates  to  his  own 
profession.  He  must  use  the  means  which  God 
has  given  him,  to  be  happy  himself,  and  to  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  around 
him.  In  justice  to  himself  he  will  employ  his  eve- 
ninits  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  will  t>e 
a  reader  of  usellil  books,  and  a  supporter  of  the 
public  press,  which  brings  to  his  door  the  newspa- 

ger  which  gives  him  tne  history  of  the  world, 
uch  a  farmer  as  this  will  fulfil  his  duties  to  his 
God,  and  his  (ellow-man,  and  is  the  happiest  and 
most  independent  among  the  t>e8t  of  men. , 


MR.  JACOB  SHJUMER's  SYSTEM   O^  FARMING. 

Prom  Uie  Genewe  Farmer. 

Notes  of  a  conversation  had  with  Jacob  Sheiraer, 
dsq.,  a  German  farmer,  of  great  skill,  who  resides 
in  8aucon  township,  Northampton  county,  Pa. 
He  ranks  high  as  a  practical  I'armer  in  a  place 
which  has  b^  lonff  celebrated  tor  its  fine  farms, 
and  good  farmers.  He  says  that  his  farm  con- 
tains just  one  hundred  acres  of  farm  land,  which 
is  divided  i'lto  eight  equal  fields,  excepting  four 
acres  which  is  allowed  for  house,  barns,  garden, 
&c  One  field  is  in  with  corn,  three  wiih  wheat, 
and  one  with  rye,  and  three  for  mowing,  pas- 
ture, &C. 

He  breaks  up  his  corn  stalk  ground  for  wheat 
the  last  of  May,  and  immediately  harrows  it  well, 
and  then  furrows  it  out  into  eight  pace  lands  for 
lime,  a  half  bushel  at  each  corner,  when  the  sta- 
ble manure  is  put  on.  It  is  ploughed  a  second 
time  before  harvest;  immediately  afler  harvest 
cross  and  harrow  well,  and  then  sow  about  the 
28ih  of  September  wiih  one  bushel  and  a  half  of 
clean  wheat  per  acre,  to  be  ploughed  in  with  a  one 
horse  plough  very  sliallow,  ancTthen  harrowed. 

The  next  spring  sow  with  clover  seed  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  to  eight  acres.  The  following 
year  to  be  mowed,  and  immediately  afier  mowing, 
strike  one  furrow  across  the  field  and  back  again 
ever}'  forty* five  feet ;  turn  no  cattle  in,  but  when 
the  second  crop  is  large  enough,  plough  it  neady 
down.  If  necessary  run  a  barrow  over  before 
ploughing ;  two  weeks  aHer  let  it  be  well  harrow- 
ed, and  about  the  28th  of  September  sow  with 
wheat  as  before. 

Next  spring  sow  with  clover  seed  for  pasture 
until  afier  harvest  the  following  year ;  then  turn  it 
carefully  down,  harrow  it  well,  and  sow  as  before. 

The  following  year  sow  no  clover  seed,  but 
plough  the  stut>Dle  down  immediately  after  har- 
vest, harrow  it  well,  and  sow  one  bushel  of  clean 
rye  per  acre,  and  plough  in. 

Afler  the  rye  is  cut  off,  leave  it  until  the  follow- 
ing year  when  it  is  to  be  planted  with  Indian  com, 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart  and  four  grains  in  a 
hill,  to  be  plastered  in  the  usual  way,  and  plough 
well  three  times. 

Mr.  Sheimer  says  that  his  three  crops  of  wheat 
are  always  the  best,  and  he  also  pays  he  has  not 
missed  a  crop  in  thirty  years,  and  that  he  raises 


from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
every  year. 

The  thrashing  must  be  finished  by  the  first  of 
March,  and  the  stable  dung  must  be  spread  over 
the  yard  at  least  once  a  week ;  this  is  all  he  does 
to  prepare  it  for  hauling  out  the  latter  part  of  June. 

You  will  perceive  that  his  is  an  eight  year 
course,  and  thdt  he  has  one  year  summer  fallow. 
A  practice  now  prevails  in  that  section,  of  sowing 
clover  seed  among  the  com  afler  the  last  plough- 
ing, and  some  skilful  farmers  say  they  have  had 
good  success  with  it. 


No.1. 

Corn, 

Fallow, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

No.  6. 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Corn, 

Fallow, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 


No.  2. 

Fallow, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Corn, 

No.  6. 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Corn, 

Fallow, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 


No.  3. 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Corn, 

Fallow, 

No.  7. 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Corn, 

Fallow, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 


No.  4. 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Com, 

Fallow, 

Wheat, 

No.  8. 
Rye, 

Corn, 

Fallow, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Wheat. 


Old  NoRTHAMPTOir. 


SWAMP  MUD  FOR  MANURE. 

From  Uie  New  Engttnd  Fanner. 

Mr,  Fesienden — In  my  last  note  to  you  I  pro- 
raised  to  give  some  further  account  respecting  the 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  generally  called  swamp 
muck,  which  many  sections  of  our  country  abound 
with.  The  use  of^  which,  applied  on  an  upland 
loam,  gravel,  or  sandy  soil  will  pay  the  expense 
of  latior  in  removing  it,  two  for  one  the  first  year, 
as  the  statement  of  facts  hereafler  annexed,  fully 
proves. 

The  last  fall  I  carted  several  loads  of  muck  on  to 
a  knoll  of  loam,  and  put  it  in  one  heap,  though  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  dropped 
one  load  only  in  a  place.  In  the  spring,  prior  to 
planting  com,  the  muck  was  spread  and  ploughed 
under.  The  crop  of  com  where  the  mock  was 
spread,  was  large.  I  thought  larger  than  where 
barn  yard  manure  was  put.  A  neighboring  farmer 
has  made  use  of  muck  for  several  years.  The 
first  year  he  thought  it  equal  to  barn  yard  manure, 
and  Its  effects  were  perceivable  a  much  longer 
time.  The  soil  on  which  the  muck  was  put,  was 
a  warm  gravelly  loam.  The  muck  was  used  by 
another  neighboring  farmer,  for  manuring  com  in 
the  hill,  which  was  used  in  the  following  manner: 
A  row  of  each  alternately,  one  of  barn  yard  ma- 
nure, and  one  of  liog  manure.  He  assured  me 
the  corn  was  much  the  best  manured  with  tlte 
muck.    The  soil  a  sandy  loam. 

Mr.  Daniel  filoomer  when  residing  in  North 
Salem,  West  Chester  county,  in  the  year  1796 
had  four  acrps  of  gravelly  loam  of  equal  quality 
which  he  planted  with  corn.  Prior  to  planting  the 
corn,  he  applied  Ofiy  loads  of  muck  per  acre,  on 
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two  acres;  these  two  acres   produced  him  one 
hundred  and  twenty  bushels ;  the  other  two  acres 

? yielded  only  sixty  bushels.  The  next  spring  these 
bur  acres  were  sowed  with  oats  and  grass  seed. 
The  oats  was  more  than  twice  as  large  on  the  two 
acres  dressed  with  muck  as  ihey  were  on  the  other 
two.  The  grass  for  the  four  succeeding  years 
produced  in  much  the  same  ratio.  1  might  relate 
other  improvements  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  every  intelligent,  industrious  farmer 
will  be  satisfied  of  the  utility  of  muck  as  manure. 
Those  farms  which  arc  intersttersed  with  swamps 
of  muck  and  uplands  either  of  loam,  sand,  or  gra- 
vel, may  be  made,  at  an  expense  of  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  capable  of  paying  an  interest 
annually  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Ten  dollars  ex- 
pended with  economy  will,  in  most  circumstances, 
be  sufficient  to  cart  and  spread  one  hundred  loads 
ofswamp  manure  on  an  acre. 

Those  who  are  owning  farms,  situated  as  just 
stated,  now  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre, 
have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  go  forward,  for  one 


ing;  and  Mr.  Carroll  observes  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  cutting  of  clover  seed  ;  and  with  some 
alterations  lo  the  cutting  of  meadows  and  all  kinds 
ofgrass.  As  to  its  allotted  use  as  a  *<  reaper,"  he 
thinks  it  will  soon  be  seen  upon  all  farms  where 
it  is  found  necessary  to  have  a  thrashing  machine. 


or  two  years,  to  convince  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  they  have  farms  intrinsically  worth  one 
humlred  dollars  per  acre.  Why  so?  it  maybe 
asked.  Because  they  will  pay  a  net  profit  over 
and  above  all  expense,  amounting  to  the  interest 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  Look  for  a  moment  at 
the  statement  of  Mr.  fiioomer.  He  tells  you  he 
applied  ^tty  loads  of  muck  in  the  spring,  (though 
the  fall  is  a  better  time,  and  the  muck  is  better  to 
be  laid  on  lands  in  the  fall,)  per  acre,  which  cost 
him  five  dollars.  On  this  acre  he  had  an  excess 
of  corn  of  thirty  bushels,  at  fifly  cents  per  bushel, 
which  would  leave  ten  dollars,  neaHy,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  one  hundred  and  fiOy  dollars  at  7  per 
cent.,  and  this  only  lor  the  first  year.  It  is  worthy 
to  consider,  by  taking  the  muck  from  the  low  lands, 
that  ditches  may  be  made  or  improved,  so  that  the 
low  lands  may  produce  bountiful  crops  of  timothy 
and  red  top,  &c.  &c.  It  is  desirable  that  farmers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  would  try  the 
utility  of  the  muck  on  the  different  summer  crops, 
and  inform  the  public  of  the  results  of  their  labor 
through  your  useful  New  England  Farmer,  all  of 
which  are  highly  beneficial  to  us  farmers. 


USEFULNESS  OF  BIRDS  AND  TOADS. 


HUSSEY'S  REAPING  MACHINE. 

From  the  Baltimore  Tatriot. 

Mr.  Charies  Carroll,  of  Doughoregnn  Manor, 
having  fully  tested  the  advanta«rep  of  this  reaping 
machine,  during  the  late  harvest,  speaks  in  very 
decided  terms  as  to  its  merits.  Mr.  Carroll  has 
had  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  grain  cut 
with  this  machine, "  on  all  kinds  of^ronnd,  not  too 
stony,  and  in  light  and  heavy  wheat ;"  and  in  a 
communication  to  the  Chronicle,  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  is  impopsiblefor  cradles  lo  cut  grain 
as  clean  or  as  evenly,  for  it  takes  every  head  and 
leaves  the  stubble  accurately  level.  In  very  heavy 
grain,  however,  the  morhine  is  represented  as 
showing  to  most  advantage— perforniinor  in  such 
grace,  the  work  of  lour  cradlerf,  and  furnishing 
employment  for  eight  good  active  binders.  The 
machine  is  drawn  by  two  hordes,  which  incon- 
stant or  heavy  work  should  be  changed  twice  a 
d^y.  This  machine  is  evidently  a  vnluahle  in- 
vcniion,  oriniprovcincni  in  tie  matter  of  harvest- 


From  the  Boeton  Courier.^ 

Mr.  Editor — I  see  it  stated  in  your  paper  of  Fri- 
day, that  the  probable  reason  why  the  canker-worm 
commits  small  ravages  in  'Flob,'  is  found  in  the 
care  with  which  the  birds  are  protected.  I  was 
reminded  of  a  remark  in  Peabody's  Life  of  Wilson. 
''He  enters  into  a  deliberate  calculation  of  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  red- winged  blackbird,  which 
certainly  bears  no  good  reputation  on  the  farm ; 
showing  that,  allowing  a  single  bird  fiffy  insects 
in  a  day,  which  would  be  short  allowance,  a  single 
pair  would  consume  12,000  in  four  months :  and  if 
there  are  a  million  of  pairs  of  these  birds  in  the 
United  States,  the  amount  of  insects  is  less  by 
twelve  thousand  millions,  than  if  the  red-wing 
were  exterminated."  Let  any  one,  during  the 
brooding  season  of  robins  or  other  birds,  rise  by 
break  of  day  and  count  the  number  of  times  old 
ones  return  in  one  hour  with  worms  and  insects, 
or,  if  he  can,  let  him  count  through  the  day,  and 
the  number  will  be  found  almost  incredible. 

The  practice  of  killing  birds  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, is  not  merely  indicative  of  cruelty  and  want 
of  feeling,  but  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  community.  If  the  farmers  re- 
flected and  made  calculations  upon  the  subject, 
they  would  discourage  and  oppose  it  as  one  of  the 
j?reatest  scourges,  and  would  pay  a  premium  to 
their  boys  to  let  the  birds  alone,  rather  than  furnish 
them  with  powder  and  shot  to  kill  them. 

And,  now  that  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  insects 
and  worms,  let  me  add,  that  there  is  a  very  unrea- 
sonable prejudice  against  toads.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  in  gardens,  and  other  places, 
in  consequence  of  the  exterminating  warfare  they 
are  contmually  waging  against  the  bugs  and 
worms.  Any  person  who  has  them  in  his  garden 
has  a  treasure  there  ;  and  if  he  will  watch  them 
closely,  he  will  find  them  accomplishing  more  in 
the  way  of  preserving  his  squash  and  cucumber 
vines,  and  other  vegetables,  than  he  can  do  with 
all  his  troughs  of  liquid.  I  think  these  subjects 
will  be  brought  more  fully  into  notice  by  the  gen- 
tlemen commissioned  by  the  state  to  examine  into 
its  natural  history ;  indeed  I  know  that  one  of 
them,  at  least,  has  been  at  great  pains  for  two 
years,  to  collect  from  all  parts  of  the  country  what 
information  lie  could  upon  the  subject,  which 
would  be  likeiy  to  secure  the  farmer  from  the  ra- 
vages which  his  trees,  his  grain  crops,  and  all  the 
products  of  his  farm  suffer  from  insects  and 
other  cauf^es.  I  would  suggest  that  this  subject 
be  brought  up  at  the  weekly  agricultural  meet- 
ings, and  that  persons  acquainted  with  these  mat- 
ters be  invited  to  communicate  their  information 
upon  them.  For,  notwithstanding  all  the  outcry 
about  retrenchment,  and  useless  offices,  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  offices  in  the  end  are  likely  to  be  more 
valuable  to  us,  than  those  which  will  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  resources  of  this  state,  and  collect  all 
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the  iofbrmatioD,  bothtcientific  and  practical,  which 
will  secure  to  the  a^iculiural  population  relief 
from  every  thing  which  blights  and  diminishes 
their  crops.  S.  Y. 


GRAFB   CULTURE. 

From  thf  FranUin  Fanner, 

Cverv  bunch  of  grapes,  according  to  Knight, 
in  the  Hort.  Trans.,  commences  its  formation  as  a 
tendril,  and  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  culii- 
▼ator,  to  cause  it  to  remain  a  tendril.  The  blos- 
soms are  all  additions,  the  formation  of  which  is  all 
dependent  upon  agents,  viz.,  upon  the  leaves, 
which  are  required  to  elaborate  the  food,  and  upon 
a  good  exposure  to  light  and  heat.  Hence  the 
importance  of  pruning  in  autumn  or  spring,  to  thin 
and  shorten  the  wood ;  and  in  summer,  to  iticrease 
the  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  atmospheric  influence. 
This  practice  is  too  much  neglected,  or  too  spar- 
in^y  performed,  by  novices  in  the  grape  culture. 
It  IS  essential  to  native  as  well  as  to  foreign  vari- 
eties. It  is  too  common  a  practice  to  train  the  Is- 
abella and  other  native  kinds  on  arbors,  and  to  let 
the  wood  accumulate  as  it  will  without  using  the 
knife,  or  using  it  sparingly.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  fruit  is  lessened,  from  want  of  exposure,  its 
lime  of  ripening  retarded,  and  its  quality  sensibly 
i  mpaired.  One  of  the  most  extensive  cultivators  of 
the  native  grape,  Mr.  £.  H.  fionsall,  of  German- 
town,  Pa.,  says,  that  it  is  his  practice,  even  aller  the 
vines  have  attained  a  full  capacity  lor  production 
— say  five  years  from  the  cutting,  to  cut  them  in 
low — his  object  is  to  prepare  them  for  bearing  an 
average  of  My  clusters  to  each,  leaving  several 
•hoots,  from  three  to  Jive  joints  to  a  vitie  for  this 
purpose;  and  that  when  fresh  pruned,  they  will  not 
be  more  than  (bur  feet  high  at  the  greatest  age. 
We  saw  Mr.  Bonsall's  vineyard,  consisting  of 
some  acres,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  it  had  a 
remarkably  fine  appearance* 

Id  the  summer  pruning  of  the  grape,  let  these 
rules  be  observed :  1.  Sufler  only  one  shoot,  and 
let  that  be  the  strongest,  to  grow  from  each  joint ; 
and  if  these  are  very  near  each  other  pinch  off 
every  other  one.  2.  When  the  fruit  has  set, 
which  will  always  be  upon  the  new  growth  of 
wood,  and  generally  on  lateral  branches,  shorten 
the  fruit-baring  laterals  to  three  or  lour  eyes 
above  the  fruit,  and  the  laterals  not  bearing  fruit  to 
one  eye  from  the  main  vine.  The  object  of  the 
first  is  to  throw  the  sap  into  the  fruit,  instead  of 
permitting  it  to  become  exhausted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  wood ;  of  the  second,  to  preserve  the 
bud  at  the  base  of  the  lateral,  which  is  the  fruit 
bud  of  the  following  year  ;  and  both  to  prevent 
the  too  great  accumulation  of  wood  and  foliage. 
The  main  vines  may  soon  alter  be  shortened. 
The  extreme  buds  on  the  main  vines,  and  ge- 
nerally OD  the  laterals,  will  generally  burst,  and 
throw  out  a  new  growth.  These  may  also  be 
occasionally  shortened,  without  injury  to  the  vine 
Of  fruit.  When  the  fruit  has  obtained  its  growth 
the  process  of  ripening  may  t>e  facilitated  by  thin- 
ning the  foliage  about  the  fruit,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
better  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 

In  winter  pruning,  the  laterals  may  be  cut  in 
the  main  vines,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  buds 
at  their  base,  and  the  main  vines  may  be  shortened 
to  the  required  length  of  two  to  six  feet. 


Mr.  Bonsall's  mode  of  training  his  vines  de- 
serves notice  as  well  for  its  cheapness  as  for  its 
utility — of  this  we  speak  from  experience.  He 
sets  chestnut  posts,  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet, 
firmly  in  the  ground,  on  the  line  of  his  rows.  He 
drives  into  the  face  of  these  at  regular  intervalsi 
three  (we  prefer  four)  stout  nails,  nearly  up  to  the 
head.  He  then  stretches  wire,  of  the  size  de- 
nominated No.  11,  alon^  the  whole  line,  making 
it  fast  at  the  end,  and  giving  it  a  torn  round  the 
nail  in  every  post.  The  posts  stand  five  ^t 
above  the  ground ;  the  first  wire  is  two  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  second  intermediate  be- 
tween that  and  the  top  of  the  post,  and  the  third 
at  the  top.  To  these  wires  the  tendrils  readily 
clasp,  and  much  labor  is  saved  in  tying,  while 
the  wires  do  not  intercept  the  sun  from  the  fruit 
and  foliage.  Tinned  wire,  though  it  cost  more, 
is  preferable  to  the  common  sort,  as  it  is  far  less 
liable  to  corrode.  Mr.  Bonsall  plants  his  rows 
seven  feet  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  four  feet 
in  rows.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  rich- 
est grounds  do  not  suit  the  grape  so  well  as  those 
of  moderate  fertility — as  the  former  produce  a  su- 
perabundance of  wood|  and  fruit  of  inferior  quality. 


MANURBS. 


From  Um  Genctee  Fanner. 

Almost  every  distinguished  farmer  has  had  some 
hobby,  some  favorite  method  of  cultivation,  some 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  poor  soils  and  worse 
cultivation,  to  the  adoption  of  which  all  other  things 
are  made  subservient.  Thus,  Tull  thought  of^  pul- 
verization alone ;  Cooke's  system  is  drilling  and 
weeding;  Lord  DundonaPs  is  draining;  Bake- 
well,  in  .improving  cattle  and  sheep  had  reference 
only  to  size  and  propensity  to  fatten ;  he  used  to 
say,  he  did  not  care  whether  there  was  any  wool 
on  his  sheep  or  not ;  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
went  for  the  wo^l  alone,  and  the  flocks  he  pro- 
duced are  whhout  a  rival.  With  us,  the  hobby  of 
some  lies  in  the  rotation  of  crops;  some  have  un- 
limited faith  in  renovating  soils,  by  alternating 
wheat  and  clover;  while  others  place  their  de- 
pendence on  roots.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
while  all  other  hobbies  may  occasionally  be  rid- 
den too  hard,  the  man  who  directs  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time,  and  his  spare  capital,  to  the  pre- 
paration and  use  of  manures,  will  have  no  occa- 
sion to  regret  the  expenditure ;  for  it  mav  be  put 
down  as  a  truth  in  agriculture,  that  the  character 
of  a  farm,  and  the  farmer,  may  be  pretty  accurate- 
ly known,  by  the  quantity  of  manure  prepared  and 
used  upon  the  premises. 

There  are  few  things  in  which  American  agri- 
culturists exhibit  a  greater  want  of  forethought 
and  good  husbandry,  than  in  the  general  neglect 
of  the  means  they  possess  for  retaining  or  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  their  soils.  Animal  manure  is^ 
in  all  cultivated  countries,  the  great  agent  for  pro- 
moting lertility,  and  for  replacing  i hose  ingredients 
in  the  soil  essential  to  vegetation,  but  which  are 
gradually  exhausted  by  cropping.  Whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  of  the  philosophical  theories 
of  the  present  day,  on  the  subject  of  nutrition  in 
plants,  the  fact  that  animal  manure  increases  fisr- 
tility  is  doubted  by  none,  and  it  is  the  practice 
and  not  the  theory  with  which  the  farmer  should 
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be  most  interested.  Now,  as  ever,  the  stable  and 
the  barn  yard  are  the  places  to  whi.ch  the  farmer 
looks  for  his  supply  of  manure ;  and  it  is  to  these 
points  that  his  attention  should  be  directed,  when 
wishing  to  increase  the  quantity  and  the  value  of 
this  essential  article. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  the  farmer  sustains, 
is  by  allowing  the  urine  of  his  sfables,  and  the 
wash  of  yards  to  run  to  waste.  Urine,  as  is  now 
well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  active  fertilizing 
agents,  and  the  teachings  in  the  yard  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  salts  that  accumulate 
in  such  a  depository.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
drainings  of  the  yard  and  stables,black  with  decom- 
posed matter,  and  rich  with  the  most  fertilizing  of 
salts,  pass  off  into  the  highway,  or  some  streams, 
as  though  the  owner  considered  them  a  nuisance 
of  which  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  in  the  best  way  he 
could.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  egre- 
gious waste  may  be  prevented,  and  these  most  es- 
seniial  parts  of  animal  manure  saved  for  the  use 
of  the  farm.  The  first  and  the  best  way,  where 
the  yard  will  admit  of  it,  is  to  cover  the  yard  with 
such  a  quantihr  of  vegetable  earth,  turls,  swamp 
muck,  wash  of  the  roads,  or  any  light  absorbent 
earth,  as  to  retain  the  urine  and  moisture  of  the 
manure,  and  prevent  its  escape.  Where,  from 
the  quantity  of  the  manure,  or  other  causes,  this 
drain  cannot  in  this  way  be  prevented,  a  large  vat, 
or  what  is  still  cheaper,  a  simple  excavation  may 
be  made  in  the  earth,  and  the  drain  conducted 
into  that.  If  the  earth  of  the  pit  is  too  absorbent 
it  may  be  clayed  ;  but  unless  it  is  very  porous,  it 
will  soon  cease  to  absorb  the  fluid  conducted  into 
it.  The  reservoir  should  never  be  allowed  to 
overflow,  but  when  filled  should  be  taken  out,  and 
by  means  of  a  cheap  apparatus  drawn  by  oxen, 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  grass  lands,  or  those 
intended  for  crops. 

But  we  hear  some  one  objecting,  that  all  this  may 
be  well  enough,  but  it  will  cost  a  good  deal,  and 
take  much  hard  work  to  cart  this  earth  to  the 
yards,  or  distribute  the  contents  of  the  reservoir. 
So  it  will ;  and  what  permanent  benefit  is  acquir- 
ed that  does  not  cost  the  farmer  hard  work.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  the  wo^-k  is  profitably  ex- 
pended ;  if  so,  the  more  work  there  is  done  on  a 
tarm  the  better.  If  a  farmer  by  employing  one 
man  for  six  months  of  the  year,  in  converting  the 
manure  of  his  yards  into  compost,  by  placing  in  it 
a  IJBW  hundred  toads  of  earth,  turf,  muck,  &c.  to 
absorb  the  moisture  of  the  yard,  and  be  thorough- 
ly mixed  by  the  feet  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  or 
in  distributing  daily  the  proceeds  of  the  reservoir, 
should  only  add  enough  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
farm  to  pay  his  man  so  employed,  he  might  consi- 
der the  work  done  as  the  most  profitably  expended 
of  any  on  his  farm,  since  the  benefits  are  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  year^  or  crop,  but  to  many  suc- 
cessive ones.  There  is  not  capital  enough  in  the 
shape  of  labor,  usually  employed  on  our  farms  j 
and  we  doubt  not,  there  are  many  farmers  who 
complain  they  are  losing  money  by  hiring  one 
man,  would  make  money  by  hiring  two.  Not, 
indeed,  unless  the  capital  or  labor  was  well  direct- 
ed, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  capital  employ- 
ed in  any  other  way. 

Farmeng  in  general  have  little  idea  of  the  im- 
provement that  might  be  made  in  this  respect,  or 
the  amount  of  their  available  means  in  the  matter 
of  manures.    There  are  many  fanners  in  the 


country  who  think  they  do  wonders  if  they  use  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  loads  of  manure 
annually,  when  they  could,  and  should,  if  they 
would  consult  their  own  interests,  use  five  hundred 
or  one  thousand  in  the  same  time.  It  does  not 
require  a  large  stock  to  give  five  hundred  loads  of 
compost  or  manure  to  the  farm,  if  business  is  man- 
aged right.  A  single  example  in  proof  must  suf- 
fice, though  hundreds  might  be  adduced.  Mr. 
Wm.  Clark,  Jr.  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  '<  keeps 
an  average  stock  of  eight  swine,  three  horses,  and 
eight  oxen  and  cows,  and  from  this  stock  he  made 
from  June  1837  to  June  1888,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  loads  of  first  rate  manure,  as  his  exceltent 
crops  most  abundantly  testified.  Mr.  Clark  used 
for  compost  three  hundred  loads  of  sods,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  loads  of  swamp  muck. 
His  yards  were  supplied  with  corn-stalks  and 
refuse  hay  during  the  winter,  nud  brakes  and  weeds 
during  the  summer,  and  cleared  out  twice  during 
the  year." 

It  is  an  honor  to  a  man  to  labor  when  his  efforts 
are  calculated  to  insure  success ;  but  to  labor  herd 
when  working  tends  to  no  profitable  results, 
betravs  a  want  of  that  forethought  and  infelligeoce 
whicb  should  characterize  the  American  farmer. 


TO   SATESBKDS. 

From  the  SoaUiera  Agrfiniltartot. 
All  seeds  keep  better  in  their  seed  vessels,  but 
this  can  rarely  be  done,  on  account  of  the  great 
space  occupied.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  pods 
of  cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  &c.,  turn  brown, 
and  a  part  become  dry,  the  stems  should  be  rut  and 
laid  on  a  cloth  or  floor  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
threshed  out,  and  hung  up  in  bags  in  some  open 
airy  place.  Lettuces  should  be  pullexl  up  with  the 
roots,  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
maturity,  and  hung  up,  and  the' plants  will  ripeo 
all  of  their  seeds,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  If  left 
in  the  garden  to  ripen,  the  earliest  and  best  will  be 
lost ;  in  fact,  except  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances very  few  will  be  obtained,  as  every  shawer 
and  every  strorig  breeze  will  lessen  the  quantity, 
and  scatter  those  which  are  matured  over  the 
whole  garden.  The  same  course  should  be  pur- 
sued with  leeks  and  onions,  it  is  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  bush  squash  cannot  be  perpetu- 
ated among  us,  as  such  have  a  strong  tenden^ 
to  run,  and  will  in  one  or  two  seasons  become 
a  vine.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  originated,  no 
doubt,  in  the  manner  of  saving  the  seed.  If 
the  first  squashes  which  appear  be  retained  for 
seed,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  plant  running 
the  next  season ;  but  if  these  be  used,  and  those 
which  are  l>ome  at  the  extremiliea  are  pre- 
served for  this  purpose,  they  will  run,  and  more- 
over will  be  later  in  bearing.  To  have  early  fruit 
of  ehher  the  squash,  cucumber  or  meloa,  the  v«ry 
first  should  bo  reserved. 


From  the  New  €«■< 
THE  ROOT   CULTURB. 

*    *    I  will  now  give  some  account  of  my  own 
experiments  in  the  root  culture.  In  the  first  plate, 
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I  have  become  Tuliy  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
hnvioflr  the  land  li«e  from  gross  and  weeds.  In 
1838  I  sowed  about  an  acre  ofruta  baga,  on  good 
■and/  loam  soil,  somewhat  infested  with  June 
grass.  The  land  was  well  prepared,  but  the  wea- 
ther being  moist,  the  grass  was  not  killed,  and  i* 
moon  sprang  up  very  thickly.  This  rendered  the 
aller  culture  very  difficult  and  vexatious ;  and, 
with  all  my  patient  and  persevering  efforts,  I 
found  it  impossible  wholly  to  subdue  the  June 
grass,  and  I  fully  coincide  with  friend  Garbntt  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  well  lor  western  New 
York  if  this  grass  could  be  entirely  exterminated. 
From  my  sad  experience  with  this  grassy  patch, 
I  became  fully  determined  never  to  be  caught  in 
this  same  way  again. 

I  last  year  selected  a  clean  piece  of  land  for  my 
ruta  baga  crop ;  ploughed  in  a  dressing  of  good 
manure ;  ploughed  it  shallow  the  second  time  and 
harrowed  it  smooth.  I  then  took  a  light  plough 
and  made  ridges,  about  two  feet  apart.  I  had  no 
drill-barrow,  l>ut  took  a  cx>mmon  wheel-barrow 
and  rolled  it  along  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  so  as 
to  make  a  small  furrow  or  drill,  into  which  the 
seeds  were  sown  by  hand.  A  third  person  followed 
with  a  rake,  so  as  to  cover  the  seed,  and  leave  the 
top  of  the  ridges  smooth. 

I  prepare  my  seed  by  putting  it  into  a  basin  and 
mixmg  with  it  about  half  a  pound  of  sulphur ;  be- 
cause I  had  read,  either  in  the  Farmer  or  in  the 
CuHivator,  a  recommendation  of  sulphur  to  be 
used  in  this  way,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  its  fla- 
vor in  the  seed  to  keep  ofi^  the  fly. 

The  seed  soon  sprang  up.  The  turnips  were 
not  injured  by  the  fly ;  and  whether  it  was  the 
sulphur  which  prevented  the  depredations  of  the 
fly,  I  know  not.  The  season  was  not  dry,  and 
therefore  unfavorable  to  the  propagation  of  the 
turnip  fly.  I  thinne^  the  plants  to  fen  or  twelve 
inches  apart.  They  grew  rapidly  and  flourished 
through  the  whole  season.  They  were  hoed  tho- 
roughly twice.  Thev  were  harvested  towards  the 
last  of  October,  and  deposited  in  trenches  three 
feet  deep  and  four  wide,  and  the  turnips  were 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
However,  before  putting  the  turnips  into  the  trench, 
I  put  crotches  into  the  middle  of  the  trench,  about 
eight  feet  apart,  and  rising  above  the  surface 
eighteen  inches.  I  laid  a  ridge  pole  on  the  top  of 
tliese  crotches  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  roof,  of 
small  sticks,  brush  and  strew,  and  lastly  earth. 
The  roots  being  stored  in  this  manner,  a  boy  can 
enter  the  trench  with  his  basket  at  any  time  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  is  never  exposed  to  the  incon- 
venience of  a  falling  roof.  Precautionarv  steps 
against  their  heating  are  always  to  be  taken,  by 
leaving^  small  apertures  for  the  escape  of  heat  and 
admission  of  air. 

A fler having  produced  and  stored  your  crop  of 
rota  baga,  what  use  do  you  make  of  them?  Hoffs 
that  are  three  or  four  months  old  and  upwards,  will 
live  well  on  them ;  but  if  they  are  younger,  they 
ought  not  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  them. 
Cooking  them  renders  them  much  more  nutritious 
for  hogs  and  pigs.  They  are  excellent  for  cattle 
and  sheep  of  every  ajs^e.  'When  sheep  are  con- 
fined for  a  few  weeks  m  the  yard  for  winter,  they 
pine  to  be  grazing  in  the  field  unless  they  are  fed 
on  roots;  but  when  permitted  to  enjoy  this  food, 
they  have  not  half  so  much  haokeriog  for  the 
fieki. 
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I  will  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  one  thinff, 
among  many  others,  which  may  be  of  considerable 
use  to  the  inexperienced ;  and  that  is,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  cut  up  tne  turnips  small  and  fine  for  the 
sheep.  Scatter  them  over  the  ground  or  hard 
snow,  and  then  follow  with  the  shovel  and  slice 
them  a  few  times  each,  for  sheep  delight  much  in 
gnawing  the  turnip.  For  two  winters  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  my  turnips  into  small  pieces,  not 
larger  than  a  hickory-nut,  for  my  sheep.  1  have 
since  found  this  to  be  entirely  unnecessary. 

I  will  furthermore  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
experienced, not  to  dig  trenches  for  the  reception 
of  roots  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  be  filled  in 
with  water,  when  the  snow  melts,  and  the  earth 
is  filled  with  water, 

One  comer  of  my  ground  was  considerably 
inclined  to  clay,  and  here  the  turnips  were  quite 
small.    That  kind  of  soil  is  wholly  unfit  for  them. 

aai,  March  16th,  1840.  P. 


DISORDERS  OF  THB  CURRENCY,   AND   THE 

REMEDY. 

[The  following  article  has  more  of  truth  and 
good  sense  in  it,  than  twenty  wagon  loads  of  the 
ordinary  elaborate  newspaper  essays  and  speeches 
in  our  legislative  bodies,  on  banking  and  the  dis- 
orders of  the  currency.  We  concur  fully  with  the 
writer  in  his  general  views  of  the  causes  of  the 
enormous  evils  in  connexion  whh  these  important 
subjects ;  and  we  do  not  differ  greatly  as  to  the 
proper  and  sufficient  remedy.  For  we  are  as  de- 
cidedly io  favor  of  free  bankingf  as  of  freedom  to 
every  other  legitimate  and  useful  branch  of  indus- 
try and  trade.  It  is,  however,  to  the  proper  and 
UgitimaU  objects  of  the  useful  trade  of  banking  and 
dealing  in  money  that  we  would  give  perfect  fiee- 
dom,  and  afford,  equally  and  justly,  every  facility 
to  operate  that  every  other  business  has,  or  ought 
to  have ;  but  wo  would  by  no  means  add  to  that 
freedom  the  grant  of  any  exclusive primUge;  and 
certainly  not  the  all-important  one  of  coming  mo- 
ney out  of  paper,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  there- 
by furnishing  to  the  country  its  exclusive  and  sole 
currency.  Half  the  cost  of  legislation  of  the 
country  is  directly  or  indirectly  incurred  for  the  re- 
gulation of  banking ;  and  yet,  in  regard  to  bank- 
ing, government  (state  and  federal)  has  done 
nothing  but  sin,  both  in  doing  what  ought  not  to 
be  done,  and  also  in  omitting  what  ought  to  have 
been  done.  They  have  granted  exclusive  privi- 
leges,  which  never  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  bo- 
dies or  individuals ;  and  they  have  withheld  that 
proper  freedom  of  action,  which  all  trades  ought 
fully  to  enjoy.— Ed.  F.  R.] 

From  the  Joornal  of  Commtree. 

The  discussion  about  a  national  bank  has  died 
away,  and  the  opinion  has  become  almost  uni- 
versal that  such  an  institution  will  never  agaiB 
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exist  in  our  country.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  merchants  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  the 
thorough-going  advocates  of  a  national  hanlc, 
have,  after  witnessing  the  mischiefs  incident  to 
putting  down  the  late  bank,  come  to  the  conclusion 
either  that  such  an  institution  is  not  desirable  in 
itself,  or  if  it  is,  that  it  must  be  so  dependent  upon 
politics  and  parties,  that  another  would  very  likely 
be  overthrown  as  the  two  heretofore  established 
have  been,  and  that  the  convulsion  is  on  the  whole, 
or  the  danger  of  it,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all 
the  benefits  of  the  policy  are  to  be  desired.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  our 
present  system  of  banks  is  deficient  and  insecure 
without  some  central  power  to  bind  it  together  and 
produce  uniformity  of  action.  Multitudes  say 
**we  must  have  something."  But  no  general  sen- 
timent can  be  obtained  in  favor  of  any  plan.  The 
various  states  have  expended  more  legislation  on 
banks  and  the  currency  than  upon  any  thing  else, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  about  which  there  is  so 
general  a  feeling  that  the  desideratum  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  After  all  the  variety  of  laws,  and 
systems,  and  amendments,  which  have  been  devis- 
ed, the  impression  is  as  extensive  as  ever  that  the 
arrangements  are  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.    A  regulator  is  wanted. 

In  Europe,  the  same  state  of  feeling;  exists  as 
here.  The  Bank  of  England  is  an  ot>ject  of  con- 
stant attack.  Its  movements  are  watched  with 
intense  and  dissatisfied  interest.  Its  peculiar  privi- 
leges have  been,  and  will  be  still  farther  diminish- 
eoT  Rivals  are  rising  up  who  with  less  responsi- 
bility dare  talk  of  defying  its  power,  and  the  public 
mind  is  always  deficient  of  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  bank  or  its  ability  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  its  creation.  It  is  evident  that  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  here,  the  banking  system  as  it  ex- 
ists does  not  possess  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  enables  the  public  to  repose  upon  it.  There 
is  very  generally  the  feeling,  that  the  system  is 
not  60 good  as  it  might  be;  that  there  must  be 
Bomewhere,  among  things  yet  undiscovered,  a 
better  way. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  matter  cannot  be  put 
in  a  satisfactory  shape.  The  products  of  the  world 
are  brought  together,  manufactured  and  distributed, 
and  all  the  movements  of  actual  goods  and  chattels 
carried  on  by  a  system  which  never  fails  to  ope- 
rate, and  to  operate  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole 
commercial  world  are  satisfied  that  nothing  better 
could  be  devised.  The  million  and  a  half  bales  of 
our  cotton  are  collected  together  in  the  seaports, 
sent  forward  to  the  eastern  states,  to  Europe,  and 
wherever  else  any  portion  of  it  may  be  wanted  ; 
the  whole  quantity  is  manufactured  into  number- 
less articles  of  comfort  and  elegance,  and  returned 
through  the  ten  thousand  channels  of  consumption, 
and  the  whole  world  is  satisfied.  So  with  our 
mighty  crop  of  bread  stuffs.  So  with  all  the  com- 
modities uf  the  world.  Ships  are  built  of  the  right 
sizes,  and  in  suitable  numbers,  and  so  it  is  with 
brigs,  schooners,  sloops,  and  boats,  steamers,  wa- 
gons and  carts.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  regu- 
lating the  exchanges  of  cotton,  or  flour,  or  iron, 
BO  that  the  difference  in  pric^  between  the  article 
at  one  point  and  another  is  always  kept  as  small 
as  possible.  Wherever  there  are  products  to  ex- 
port there  are  ships  ready  to  carry  them  away, 
and  bring  back  other  things  in  exchange.  In  all 
this  mighty  movement  about  the  exchanging  of 


commodities,  there  is  scarcely  a  bale  of  cotton,  or 
a  barrel  of  flour  or  chest  of  merchandise,  of  any 
sort  to  be  transported  a  rod,  a  mile,  or  ten  thou- 
sand miles,  but  there  is  ready  at  hand  the  appro- 
priate carriage  to  accomplish  the  design.     It  is 
quite  certain  that  all  this  machinery  cannot  be 
made  to  operate  thus  by  chance,  for  then  all  the 
ships  of  the  world  would  sometimes  assemt^le  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  others  in  the  East  In- 
dies.   There  must  be  somewhere  a  great  regula- 
tor, or  such  perfect  adjustment  between  demand 
and  supply  could  not  possibly  exist.     It  would  be 
as  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  all  this  is  done  with- 
out Laws,  as  to  suppose  that  the  sun  keeps  its  cen- 
tre of  the  solar  system,  and  all  the  other  bodies 
theirs,  without  laws.    The  laws  which  work  so 
admirably,  must  be  good  laws,  and  wisely  framed. 
They  are  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
great  tomes  in  our  law  libraries.    It  strikes  us  as 
very  strange  that  the  whole  system  which  trans- 
ports all  the  masses  of  merchandise,  should  work 
60  well,  and  yet  that  the  comparatively  little  affair 
of  keeping  the  accounts  should  make  so  much 
trouble  and  be  so  difficult,  nay  almost  imposgiblc^ 
to  fix  in  any  satisfactory  shape.    How  is  it  that  a 
cargo  of  cotton  can  he  shipped  from  New  Orieana 
to  New  York  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and 
yet  that  the  bills  of  exchange,  the  mere  bits  of  pa- 
per by  which  the  proceeds  are  reckoned  and  trans- 
ferred, can  find  no  satisfactory  method  by  which 
they  can  be  treated.     What  is  the  grand  superi- 
ority of  the  system  which  regulates  ships,  steam- 
boats, and  wagons,  and  their  cargoes  1     W©  will 
tell  thee,  reader,  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  is  tree. 

We  wonder  that  the  dangers  of  a  free  system  of 
navigation  have  not  attracted  the  notice  of  our  le- 
gislators from  the  beginning  to  this  day.     If  go- 
vernment did  not  see  to  it,  huw  could  it  be  expect- 
ed that  the  vehicles,  infinite  in  variety  as  well  as 
number^  could  be  provided  to  transport  our  im- 
mense quantities  of  merchandise  1     £Iow  could 
we  expect  that  ships  and  smaller  vessels,  steam- 
boats and  horse  carts,  should  be  every  where  ready , 
at  a  moment's  notice,  unless  government  should 
make  provision?    Again,  how  dangeious  it  roust 
have  appeared  to  allow  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  to 
set  up  as  shippers,  wagoners,  and  carters.   Was  it 
not  quite  apparent,  that  if  irresponsible  persons 
were  allowed  to  go  into  freighting  business,  in- 
competent and  fraudulent  men  would  load  their 
ships  on  freight,  and  then  run  oO'  with  the  goods. 
What  immense  fi*auds,  what  boundless  ruin,  utust 
ensue  if  every  body  could  own  ships  and  freight 
goods.    Thanks   to    Providence,  our  legislators 
have  never  fallen  into  these  frightful  contempla- 
tions, for  had  they,  the  consequence  would  no 
doubt  have  been,  tliat  in  the  discharge  of  the  first 
of  their  duties,  they  would  have  passed  an  act  Ibr- 
bidding  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  own,  charier 
or  possess  any  ship  or  vessel,  on  pain  of  the  peni- 
tentiary.   They  would  no  doubt  have  felt  an  es- 
pecial horror  of  those  little  boats,  shallops  and 
smacks,  which  so  inflate  the  shipping  business, 
disorganize  freights,  cause  revulsion  in  the  crops, 
and  cheat  the   poor.    Having  created  a  great 
chasm  on  the  ocean,  and  perfected  the  misciiiefs 
they  feared,  it  would  of  course  have  been  necessa- 
ry that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
transportation   of  goods.    If  the   several   state 
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le^slatures  had  then  set  themselves  to  create  cor- 
poratione  with  power  to  own  ships  and  vessels, 
steamers,  wagons  and  carts,  and  to  use  the  same, 
each  company  to  be  under  the  roanagement  of  a 
president  and  board  of  directors,  until  the  num- 
ber ot'coni(>anies  had  been  mukiplted  to  one  thou- 
aand,  and  W  congress  would  then  have  perfected 
the  systeiH  by  the  establishment  of  one  great  na- 
tional /reighiing  company,  with  a  capital  of  thirty, 
five  hundred  ships ;  it'  to  ensure  the  accurate 
worktnfT  of  the  system,  each  state  had  established 
a  board  of  commissioners  of  lireighiing,  and  care- 
fully Ibrbidden  any  company  lirom  sending  out 
more  than  a  fixed  number  of  ships,  and  ham|)ered 
and  clogged  the  business  by  forbidding  any  com- 
pany ever  to  take  a  higher  rate  of  freight  than 
ten  cents  a  cubit  loot,  whether  the  voyage  be  ha- 
sardous  or  sate,  ships  plenty  or  scarce — if  all  this, 
and  ten  thousand  other  provisions,  had  been  estab- 
lished by  law,  we  might  have  had  abundant  reason 
to  be  satisfied,  perhaps,  tor  we  should  have  been 
fixed  about  freights,  just  as  we  now  are  about  mo- 
ney, and  any  man  who  had  ten  bales  of  cotton  to 
ship  would  prolmbly  be  able  to  get  an  answer  to 
his  proposition  at  \he  semi- weekly  meeting  of  the 
U>ard  of  directors,  provided  he  put  it  in  the  day 
beforehand.  In  our  judgment  the  comparison  we 
have  here  drawn,  is  perfectly  just  and  appropriate; 
and  a  sy^em  such  as  we  have  drawn,' would  be 
just  as  well  suited  to  freighting  as  it  is  to  currency. 
But  who  does  not  turn  away  from  such  a  system 
of  freighting  with  coniempcl  who  would  not 
quit  business,  almost,  if  he  must  encounter  such 
a  system  1  What  revulsions  would  it  not  pro- 
duce in  the  rates  of  freights ;  and  how  certain  it 
would  be  to  make  the  rates  on  an  average  twice 
what  they  are  now.  Who  would  not  scorn  the  lol- 
ly, idiotic  stupidity,  of  a  people  who  should  set 
about  the  creation  of  such  a  system.  What  folly 
above  all  other  folly  would  it  not  be,  for  a  people 
after  setting  up  such  a  system,  to  fall  upon  the 
work  of  their  own  hands  with  reproaches,  to  at- 
tack the  shipping  companies  as  monopolists,  and 
try  to  make  political  capital  by  creating  odium 
ogainst  them.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that 
the  people  should  blame  themselves  and  no  body 
else,  for  the  had  working  of  their  own  bad  sys- 
tems. If,  however,  such  a  system  were  now  in 
full  operation  in  freighting,  it  might  be  wise  to 
sustam  it.  Certainly  it  would  be  unwise  to  break 
it  down  suddenly,  lor  the  distress  growing  out  of  a 
sudden  revolution  would  be  very  great.  But  if  it 
should  become  broken  down,  then  we  think  most 
obviously,  the  true  system  should  be  with  all  con- 
venient despatch  adopted. 

And  now,  with  all  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
the  wise  and  prudent,  we  are  ready  to  propose 
what  we  have  no  doubt  is  a  true  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  our  currency ;  a  remedy  which  will  make 
our  system  as  perfect  as  any  earthly  system  can  be. 
It  is  not  that  the  charters  of  the  banks  should  be 
taken  away,  or  any  damage  or  odium  upon  them. 
Our  banks  have  done  their  duty  to  the  country  as 
well  as  they  could ;  or,  at  least,  as  well  as  was  to 
have  been  expected.  They  deserve  well  of  the 
people.  Let  them  live  for  ever  and  prosper.  The 
evils  of  the  banks  belong  to  the  system  which  the 
people  have  made ;  a  system  which  in  its  nature 
renders  it  iroposstble  for  the  banks  to  sustain  a  sta- 
ple and  steady  currency.  The  remedy  is  the  re- 
peal of  all  prtmibitory  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 


ing and  the  use  of  money.   Instead  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  furnishing  a  currency  remaining  on  our 
legislators,  let  them  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the 
people.  If  the  people  cannot  contrive  wdys  to  kee|> 
their  accounts,  let  them  guess  it  out.   Let  the  con- 
fused notion  about  the  creation  of  money  bein^  an 
act  of  sovereignty,  be  sent  back  to  Europe  where 
it  belongs.    Congress  having  established  a  stand- 
ard yard,  a  standard  pound,  a  standard  gallon,  and 
a  standard  dollar,  will  have  accomplished  all  the 
ends  of  government.  In  respect  to  money  there  it 
a  peculiarity,  however,  merely  physical.     The 
standard  pound  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  officer  in  each  city,  and  all  the  weights  of 
the  city  may  be  brought  to  him,  and  he  can  pre- 
sently adjust  them.    Not  so  in  money  exactly,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  coin  money,  than  to  "  seal"  it 
alier  it  is  coined.    So  the  easiest  way  with  regard 
to  it  will  always  be  for  every  man  to  take  his  bul- 
lion to  the  mint,  and  let  it  there  be  coined.    The 
only  useful  end  accomplished  by  government  in  all 
these  matters,  is  the  same  throughout,  viz.:  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  uniformity  in 
the  standard.  There  is  no  more  mystery  or  strange 
sovereignty  in  making  ah  eagle,  than  making  the 
standard  gill.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
uniformity  should  reign  in  respect  to  both  matters. 
This  is  all  which  government  is  wanted  for  in 
either  case.    Congress  has  done  its  duty  in  esta- 
blishing the  value  of  coin,  and  in  establishing 
mints  where  all  future  bullion  may  be  turned  into 
coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  Let  them  stay^ 
their  hand  where  they  are,  and  let  the  states 
repeal  ajl  their  laws  respecting  banking,  and  the 
use  of  money,  doing  nothing  more  than  to  enforce 
contracts,  when  made,  and  if  there  does  not  in- 
stantly grow  up,  as  by  magic,  a  system  of  currency 
and  banking  as  much  better  than  the  world  ever 
saw,  as  lit>erty  is  better  than  bondage,  then  we 
have  overrated  the  benefits  of  liberty,  and  the 
powers  of  man  set  free.     We  should  have  banks, 
then,  perhaps  more  than  now,  at  any  rate  we 
should  have  just  as  many  as  were  wanted,  and  iust 
in  the  form  and  place  which  were  wanted.     We 
should  have  a  paper  currency,  good,  and  known 
to  be  so,  from  Passamaquoddy  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  not  only,  but  over  the  whole  commercial 
worid.    Our  system  would  never  stop  specie  pay- 
ments, for  there  would  be  no  system.  Every  man 
or  company  would  stand  or  fall  alone.    There 
would  be  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  feverish  excite- 
ment about  the  rates  of  exchanges  and  the  ex- 
port of  specie.    Our  currency  would  be  as  even 
and  equal,  and  money  afi'airs  as  steady,  as  in  this 
worid  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  incomparably 
more  steady  than  at  present.    The  fluctuations 
would  not  probably  be  greater  than  they  are  in  the 
rate  of  freights,  not  so  great  in  fact — for  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  tb«e  fluctuations  of  freights 
would  be  taken  away.    The  currency  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  politicians.  They  could  never 
disturb  it,  or  create  any  excitement  about  it. 


From  Uie  Africulturiit. 
RYE  IN  WOODLAWD. 

Mr.  F.  McGavock,  five  miles  from  Nashville, 
has  an  excellent  pasture  from  sowing  rye  in  the 
thick  woods  lust  autumn  before  the  falling  of  the 
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Jeaves.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  c^in  was 
pat  00  the  surfaeo  without  plou^ing,  harrowini?, 
or  any  other  manual  operation.  The  leaves  cover- 
ed it  and  protected  the  roots  during  the  freezes  of 
winter,  but  on  the  approach  of  spring  it  put  (brth 
with  great  luxuriance,  and  is  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  best  pastures  of  the  country.  An  advan- 
tage not  generally  thought  of  in  woodland  rye  is, 
that  if  a  small  portion  of  it  is  suffered  to  mature, 
nature^s  laws  wilt  effect  the  second  sowins^,  and  by 
pursuing  the  plan  attentively,  a  perpetual  and  per- 
manent pasture  may  be  obtained.  To  sow  rye  in 
land  not  otherwise  employed  is,  to  our  minds,  the 
cheapest  and  best  pasture  that  we  have  heard  of 
any  where. 

We  think  this  one  idea  is  worth  more  than  ten 
years'  subscription  ibr  the  Agriculturist,  to  any  one 
who  will  try  it. 


or  LIMV  AND  OTHBR   MATTBBS. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  Beglfter. 

I  promised  yon  that  I  would  say  something  of 
lime  and  its  influence  upon  my  land  and  crops. 
As  the  season  advances,  and  results  begin  to  un- 
ibid,  I  find  it  difiicult,  very  difficult,  to  make  my 
commimication.  For  to  say  any  thinfir  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  truth  I  hold  to  be  dishonorable ; 
yet  I  am  not  without  embarrassment,  though  thus 
sustained  in  sayinir  what  I  see,  feel  and  believe  in 
relation  to  lime.    If  therefore  I  approach  this  sub- 
ject with  evident  timidity,  you  and  your  readers 
will  be  so  good  as  to  impute  my  Altering  to  a  de- 
cent and  Incoming  respect  for  public  opinion.    It 
is  said  that  "  truth  is  powerful,  and  must  prevail." 
Be  it  so ;  but,  aller  threescore  years  of  experience, 
1  leel  much  doubt.    Yes,  sir,  I  do  assuredly  doubt 
that  "  truth  must  and  will  prevail."    Like  the  jest- 
ing judge  who  presided  upon  the  trial  of  Christ, 
I  ask,  "What  is  truth  ?"    For  example,  suppose  I 
waitai  upon  every  man  in  Virginia  and  askM  him 
what  was  lime  and  its  influence  upon  the  earth  in 
the  production  of  vegetable  matter — how  many 
quires  of  paper  would  it  take  to  print  the  answers? 
Setting  aside  practical  men  and  men  of  science, 
no  two  would  give  the  same  answer.    Let  me 
therefore  be  understood  to  speak  strictly  of  my 
practice  and  its  results.    My  first  object  was  to 
drain  my  land  ;  for  observation  had  taught  me 
that  a  single  summer  upon  wet  land  would  destroy 
Um  fertility.    Plaster  was  then  a  valuable  applica- 
tion for  15  years;  aHer  that,  it  only  colored  the 
vegetation.    Yet,  for  the  good  it  had  done,  1  con- 
tinued its  use.   The  hope  that,  as  of  old,  the  spirit 
might  again  fall  upon  the  waters  and  move  them, 
excited  me  to  increased  applications  of  plaster; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.    Mother  earth  seemed  to 
turn  the  "  dull  cold  ear  of  death"  to  me.   My  spi. 
rits  flagged,  and  that  ennui  followed  which  fixes 
upon  man  after  parting  with  an  old  and  faithful 
friend  never  to  meet  again.    A  deep  disgust  was 
fast  fixing  upon  my  nerves  towards  every  thing 
like  agriculture.    While  under  this  feelinff)  1  wan- 
dered into  a  book  store,  and  there  met  with  your 
treatise  upon  '^Calcareous  Manures."  I  had  made 
two  experiments  years  before  with  lime,  and  they 
had  both  failed.    Upon  reading  your  book,  I  re- 
solved to  pipe  all  hands  to  quarters,  and  never  give 
up  the  ship.    I  forthwith  purchased  all  the  shells 


I  ooald  find,  and  took  good  care  to  avoid  that  wet. 
kind  of*  land  upon  which  mv  former  experiments 
had  been  made.  It  resulted  well,  and  my  march 
is  now  in  seven  leaeue  booti*.  I  did  not  forget 
my  old  and  valued  friend,  plaster.  I  called  upon 
it  as  endorser  for  my  new  acquaintance,  lime ;  and 
the  way  the^  do  business  is  what  is  called  in  the 
west  "a  caution."  Imagination,  with  very  little  as- 
siiitance  from  poetry,  may  well  believe  that  it  can 
hear  the  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
great  Father  of  all,  fh>m  com,  wheat,  oats  and 
grass.  No  "  crying  rats"  are  met  in  the  path- 
way ;  and  recuperated  nature,  like  the  hair-grown 
Samson,  returns  to  her  original  powers,  wantonly 
desirous  of  showing  her  strength.  I  especially 
recommend  to  root  growers  the  free  use  of  lime. 
For  turnips,  if  they  lime  and  pulverize  well,  and 
then  cover  the  seed  with  a  light  cultivator,  the 
crop  is  sure.  Lime,  sir,  is  the  moving  power  of 
all  my  crops ;  and  that  vou  may  form  some  idea  of 
my  doines,  I  have  no  doubt  of  laying  by  my  com 
by  the  15th  of  June,  and  having  one  hundred  tons 
of  clover  hay  cot,  cured  and  stacked.  For,  after 
harvest,  we  look  to  nothing  but  thrashing  and  se- 
curing our  wheat  and  oats.  The  wheat  we  never 
fail  to  deliver  to  the  neighboring  mills  by  the  10th 
August ;  and  the  oats  we  are  sure  to  consume  in 
the  coming  year.  I  say  this  not  to  boast,  but  to 
show  your  young  farmers  what  a  man  of  62  can 
do.  I  keep  no  overseer,  for  I  have  found  them 
more  unmanageable  than  wet,  rushy  land.  I  have 
raised  and  trained  my  own  servants.  They  know 
their  duty,  and  do  it  faithfully.  Having  had  the 
good  fortune  of  a  Christian  mother,  I  was  trained 
ill  the  wavs  of  Christianity,  and  I  treat  my  ser- 
vants kindly,  and  feed  them  well.  No  day  in  the 
year  finds  them  without  meat  and  fish  and  milk. 
Finally,  my  dear  sir,  I  offer  you  my  warm  saluta- 
tions for  your  well  directed  efforts  in  restoring  our 
beloved  state  to  her  |)ristine  power  for  production. 
You  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  benefactor. 

Fairfax. 
May  lOth,  1840. 


RBARIVG  CHICKENS. 

Fron  the  Coltirator. 

Messrs,  Editors — Having  made  some  experi- 
ments in  the  raising  of  chickens,  a  business  that 
forms  a  part  of  every  farmer's  occupation,  I  send 
you  a  description,  of  my  present  plan  of  operation, 
which  appears  to  answer  admirably.  Under  an 
out-house  16  by  18  feet  square,  raised  8  feet  above 
tlie  ground,  I  have  dug  a  cellar,  3  feet  below  the 
ground,  making  the  height  6  feet  altogether. 
£ight  fbet  in  width  of  this  cellar  is  partitioned  off 
for  turnips,  the  remaining  10  by  16  feet,  being 
sufiiciently  laree  to  accommodate  100  chickens,  or 
even  more.  This  cellar  is  enclosed  with  boards 
at  present,  but  it  is  intended  to  substitute  brick 
walls  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  roost 
is  made  sloping  fh>m  thii  roof  to  within  18  inches 
of  the  ground  or  fioor ;  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. 
The  roost  is  formed  in  this  way :  2  pieces  of  2  inch 
plank,  6  inches  wide  and  12  feet  long,  are  fastened 
parallel  5  feet  apart  by  a  spike  or  pin  to  the  joist 
above,  the  lower  end  resting  on  a  post  18  inches 
above  the  ground.  Notches  are  made  along  the 
upper  edge  of  these  plank,  1  foot  apart,  to  receive 
sticks  or  poles  from  the  woods,  the  bark  on.  When 
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k  m  detimble  to  d«afi  oat  iho  roost,  the  nolea  be- 
ing loooe  are  removed ;  the  supports  working  on  a 
pivot  are  raised  and  fastened  un,  then  all  is  clear, 
for  the  work  is  clearing  out.  I  next  provide  the 
chiekene  with  eonii  oats  and  buekwheat,  in  8  se- 
parate apartoMOts,  holding  about  baif  a  bushel 
each,  which  are  kept  always  supplied.  They  eat 
less,  I  find,  if  allowed  to  help  themselves  to  what 
thejr  wapt  than  if  fed  to  them  in  the  usual  way: 
Ibrin  the  latter  ease  each  tries  to  get  as  much  as 
it  can,  and  thus  burdens  itself;  but  finding  in  the 
Ibrmer  case  that  they  have  abundance,  they  eat 
little,  and  that  generally  in  the  mominff  early,  and 
la  the  evening  going  to  roost.  I  have  60  chickens, 
and  th^  eat  about  6  quarts  per  day  of  the  three 
kinds  of  grain,  in  the  proportion  of  twice  as  much 
corn  as  buckwheat  or  oats.  In  the  roost  is  also 
placed  a  trough  of  water,  renewed  every  other 
day;  burnt  oyster  shells,  shell-marl  and  ashes. 
A  row  of  nests  is  constructed  af^er  a  plan  of  my 
own,  aiKl  does  well.  It  is  a  box  10  feet  long  and 
18  inches  wide ;  the  bottom  level,  the  top  sloping 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  prevent  the  chickens 
rooetiog  on  it;  the  top  opens  on  hinges.  Thenests, 
eight  la  number,  are  one  foot  square ;  the  remain- 
ing six  ioehes  of  the  width  is  a  passage  way  next 
to  the  wall,  open  at  each  end  of  the  box,  and  an- 
other opening  midway  of  the  box.  The  advan- 
tage is  to  ffive  the  hens  the  apparent  secrecy  they 
are  so  fond  of. 

The  fblknving  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
of  keeping  chickens.  By  having  a  roosting  place 
partly  under  ground,  the  chickens  can  keep  warm- 
er through  the  winter  than  any  roost  above  ground 
ooold  be  made  without  fire ;  and  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  induce  them  to  lay.  When  fed  plen  • 
tiliiUy  in  the  winter  ihey  lay  enough  eggs  to  pay 
for  the  grain,  and  in  the  spring  they  will  repay 
fourfbld.  £ven  now,  February  17th,  our  hens  lay 
enough  eggs  to  pay  twice  over  for  the  irrain  thev 
eat  I  wouki  recommend  this  pkm  to  all  who  wish 
to  make  their  chickens  profitable.  As  fowls  are 
very  troublesome,  running  about  the  farm,  1  pro- 
pose to  enclose  a  few  rods  square  of  ground,  with 
a  nale  fence  8  feet  hij^,  and  confine  them  in  that, 
allowiog  them  ocoaskmally  a  little  more  liberty. 

EespactAiIly  yoursi 

E.  H.  Vanuxbm. 

Long'Branehj  JV.  J.,  FA.  17, 1840. 


OALCARBOUf  KANURB8* 

From  the  Sontbara  Ofebinet. 

fiir— AttentKHi  to  the  uses  of  calcareous  ma- 
Dores  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  many  inquire  of  me  as  to  the  appear- 
ance, the  component  parts,  and  mode  of  usini;  it 
on  land,  f  always  refer  them  to  Mr.  Ruffin's 
book,  and  to  his  valuable  periodical  publications, 
for  practical  instruction.  1  have  various  speci- 
metis  ol'  marl,  and  of  the  magnesian  lime-stone, 
found  in  that  portk>n  of  our  state  which  ranges 
within  eighty  or  ninety  miles  of  the  sea-coast  from 
North  Carolina  to  Georgia.  1  now  leave  some  of 
them  at  voor  effiee  for  inspection.  I  believe  that  it 
may  be  raund  in  almost  every  parish  of  this  portkNi 
of  the  state,  and  on  the  banks  of  most  of  our  water 
courses.  Saiwral  valuable  beds  have  been  diseover- 
p&  ffiihin  two  years,  where  th^  were  not  previous- 


ly known  to  be,  and  where  they  wookJ  probably 
have  passed  unnoticed,  but  for  the  interest  lately 
excited  by  its  valuable  effects  as  a  manure  in  Yir- 
ginia.  New  Jersey,  and  ekNBwbere.  1  have  seen 
it  in  Si.  Matthew's  parish,  at  Pincknev's  ferry, 
and  CaklwelPs  plantation,  near  McCord's  ferry, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester.  I  have 
heard  of  it  in  fiarawell  near  the  Lower  Three 
Runs,  and  on  the  Peedee  river  below  Society  Hill : 
but  do  not  know  of  its  having  been  found  above 
this  line,  until  we  come  to  the  fine  limestone  rock 
in  Sparianburgh. 

Most  of  what  1  have  seen  can  be  dog  very  near 
the  sor&ce  of  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  powder 
with  very  little  trouble---some  will  moukler  into 

Kwder  by  drying  in  the  weather*  The  harder 
Ml  requires  burning  and  slacking  like  lime,  to 
make  it  fine  enouirh  m  manure.  In  this  state  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  cold,  clayey,  stifi  soils.  The  fossil  shetis,  laige 
and  small,  and  the  marine  shells  on  the  sea-coast, 
of  course  require  to  be  burned  and  slaoked  before 
they  can  be  used  as  manure. 

The  folk>wing  results  were  obtained  firom  some 
of  the  specimens  analyzed— eaoh  one  hundred 
grains: 

LioM.  Mapwda.   ClajandMad. 
Dr.  P.  G.  Pridean's, 

on  Wassamasaw    50grs.    40grs.     6grs. 
Do.,  at  Isaac  Brad- 

welPs  ....    83  45  8 

Isaac  firadwell's,  on 

Four  Holes   -    -    50  28  10 

J.  J.,  near  Inabnet's, 

on  do 19  63  11 

John      Brisbane's, 

Ashley  river  -    •    41  27  24 

Do.,       High-land     84  40  23 

C.   6.  Capers,  St. 

Helena  Island    -    88  25  28 

J.    J.,   Indian-field 

creek    -    ...    80  80  85 

Frederick  Poreher,  near  the  Santee  eanal* 

Mrs.  Laurens,  near  Mepkin  bridge. 

Dr.  P.  6.  Prioleau,  near  Biggin  bridge ;  and 
several  others  not  preserved. 

The  result  is  from  twenty  to  fif\y  per  ct  of  lime, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-three  per  et.  of  mag- 
nesia. IfJ  as  some  believe,  the  magnesia  is  as 
valuable  as  the  lime,  in  thw  earth  as  a  mairore, 
then  may  we  account  for  its  fine  efiects,  for  we 
have  of^  the  two  united  from  sixty  to  ninety  per 
ct.  of  active  ingredients  in  the  man.  Some  have 
been  discouraged  from  the  use  of  marl,  by  observ- 
ing that  the  stonv  lumps  of  hard  marl  have  been 
for  ages  ploughed  up  in  some  fields  that  are  still 
poor  and  unproductive.  We  believe  that  if  these 
gentlemen  would  make  the  old  negroes  and  child- 
ren collect  these  stones,  and  either  beat  them  as 
fine  as  brick  dust,  or  bura  them,  so  that  they 
could  be  easily  pulverized  and  intermixed  with  the 
soil,  then  the  produce  of  their  barren  fields  would 
be  increased  ten  per  cent,  the  first  year,  fi(\y  per 
cent,  the  second  year,  and'progressiviply  increased 
every  year  to  three  hundred  or  fbur  hundred  per 
cent,  beyond  what  they  now  obtain.  It  may  be 
asked  by  some,  what  are  they  to  do  who  cannot 
readily  procure  marl  ?  We  refer  them  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  marls,  that  they  may  obtain  a  substance 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  nature  of  marl.  The 
marls  of  Europe  and  the  north,  consist  almoet  en- 
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tirely  of  clay  and  lirrte,  in  various  proportions,  but 
generally  about  one-third  of  lime  and  two-thirds 
of  clay.*  Marsh-raud  is  valuable  because  it  con- 
tains b<^)th  of  these,  although  the  lime  is  in  small 
proportions.  Add  lime  or  dead  shells  to  marsh- 
mud,  and  you  make  a  very  complete  marl.  Clay 
is  tbund  in  vast  quantities  near  all  our  sandy  lands: 
if  this  alone  were  spread  and  in^ermiiced,  it  would 
stiffen  the  soil,  and  enable  it  to  retain  the  moisture 
which  now  passes  rapidly  through  it  and  does  but 
little  good  (o  the  crop.  Let  some  lime  be  added 
to  this  clay  and  you  have  marl.  So  also  with  the 
mud  n*om  ponds,  creeks,  swamps,  bays  and 
branches,  that  run  in  or  near  to  everj'  field.  If 
lime  be  added  to  these  last,  you  not  only  have 
marl  but  decayed  vegetable  manure  also. 

Mr.  Riiffin  says,  that  two  to  three  hundred 
bushels  of  marl  to  the  acre,  thrown  broad-cast,  is 
generally  the  best  proportion.  I  obtained  very 
aatisfactory  results  from  sixty  and  ninety  bushels 
to  the  acre  when  put  into  the  hills  with  the  corn  ; 
the  produce  would  probably  have  been  greater,  if 
I  had  increased  the  proportion  of  marl. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Ruffin  has  fallen  into  one  error, 
f'om  his  not  beinsr  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
chemistrv,  an  unfortunate  error,  tL»  it  excites 
dmibts  of  aH  the  benefits  ascribed  by  him  to  lime. 
He  gives  the  analysis  of  some  landt*  which  he 
says  contain  no  lime  whatever,  and  vet  they  are 
very  productive  and  rich.  If  Mr.  Ruffin  would 
add  with  his  own  hands  any  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  of  oxalate  of  lime,  to  this  very  soil,  the 
result  would  be  the  same,  with  the  tests  that  he 
u^ed.  His  tests  cannot  detect  these  preparations 
of  lime,  and  yet  they  are  believed  to  be  ihe  most 
powerful  forms  in  which  lime  can  be  applied  to 
vegetation.  The  effects  of  sulphate  of  lime,  gvp- 
Bum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  are  well  known,  and  it 
exists  in  many  soils  by  a  process  of  nature.  So, 
no  doubt,  does  tbe  bxalate  of  lime,  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  oxalis  (sorrels,)  rumex  (docks,) 
and  other  weeds  growing  luxuriantly  on  such 
lands,  the  acid  of  which  unites  to  the  lime  where- 
ver found,  and  then  it  can  only  be  discovered  af\er 
exposure  to  tbe  heat. 

Your  roost  obedient  servant, 

Jos.  JoHNSoir. 

OuirUston,  j^pril  Sd,  1840. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  calcareons  ma- 
nures are  this  year  used  pretty  ejctensively  by  five 
or  six  planters,  and  tried  as  experiments  by  as 
many  more.  J.  JF. 

[We  rejoice  to  leam  from  the  above  article,  that 
marl  has  been  employed  by  the  planters  of  South 
Carolina,  even  to  the  slight  extent  stated.  We 
have  formerly  several  times  referred  to  the  rich 
resources  of  that  state  for  its  agricultural  im- 
provement ;  and,  even  to  the  last  time,  express- 
ed regret  that  they  were  entirely  neglected.  But 
if  even  ''  five  or  six  planters  "  are  this  year  mak- 
ing proper  applications  of  marl  in  South  Carolina, 

*  Not  so  as  to  tbe  marls  of  lower  Virginia,  which  it 
is  presumed  are  meant  to  be  included  in  the  above  re- 
mark. Very  few  of  these  contain  much  clay ;  and 
their  earth,  other  than  carbonate  of  lime,  is  mostly  of 
silicious  sand. — Ep.  F  R. 


it  must  lead  to  extensive  and  general  irnprovement 
by  that  means. 

The  large  proportion  of  [carbonate  of]  magne- 
sia which  Dr.  Johnson  reports  as  so  generally 
present  in  the  marls  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  re- 
markable and  interesting  fact,  which  requires  at- 
tention and  full  investigation.  Writers  of  reputa- 
tion have  maintained  that  magnesia  is  hurtful  to 
land.  We  have  no  experience  on  that  head,  but 
do  not  concur  in  that  opinion. 

Next,  as  to  matters  personal :  If  the  writer  of 
the  above  article  had  merely  charged,  in  general 
terms,  the  author  of  the  '  Essay  on  Calcareous 
Manures,'  as  "not  being  sufiiciently  acquainted 
with  chemistry,"  no  reply  would  have  been  made, 
because  that  fact  has  been  fully  and  expressly  ad- 
mitted by  himself  in  the  work  in  question.  But 
as  it  is  charged  that  a  particular  "  error  "  is  the 
effect  of  that  want  6t'  sufficient  knowledge,  and 
that  that  error  is  so  important  as  to  <<  excite  doubts 
of  all  the  benefits  imputed  by  the  author  to  lime," 
it  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  error  charged  has  no 
existence;  and  that  Dr.  Johnson  either  has  not 
read,  or  has  not  understood  the  reasoning  of  the 
work,  which  he  speaks  of  so  approvingly  in  other 
respects.  The  author  did  indeed  state  that  very 
many  of  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  indeed  almost 
all  soils,  rich  and  poor,  of  all  the  great  Atlantic 
slope  of  the  United  States,  were  totally  destitote  of 
carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  he  still  maintains  this  im- 
portant proposition,  which  he  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce. But  80  far  from  asserting  the  absence 
of  limef  in  all  or  any  other  combinations,  directly 
the  reverse  was  maintained ;  and  the  ground  thus 
assumed  forms  an  important  and  essential  part  of 
the  theory  of  the  causes  of  fertility  or  barrenness 
of  soils.  To  establish  this  general  existence  of 
lime  in  some  other  state  of  combination  than  the 
carbonate  in  all  rich  soils  is  the  main  object  of  the 
reasoning  and  proofs  in  the  chapter  on  *'  neutral 
and  acid  soils,"  (pj^e  22,«econd  edition,)  and  the 
tfuth  there  established  is  relied  on  to  sustain  the 
subsequent  reasoning  throughout,  and  is  particu- 
larly referred  to,  in  several  cases,  for  explanation 
of  particular  and  remarkable  effects.  Two  of 
them,  now  remembered,  are  in  the  chapter  on  the 
"  permanency  of  calcareous  manures "  (p.  58,) 
and  the  explanation  of  the  inaction  of  gypsum  on 

acid  (or  ordinary  poor  natural)  soils,  (p.  92.)-^£d. 
F.  R.] 

VALUE  OF  ASHES. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

Messrs.  Gaylord  and  Tucker — From  observa- 
tion and  actual  experiment,  1  have  oome  to  the 
conclusion  that  leached  ashes  are  worth  at  least 
six  cents  per  bushel,  to  incorporate  into  a  gravelly 
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eoil ;  and  that  unJeached  are  worth  four  times  as 
much  as  leached.  Care  should  be  taken  to  mix 
unleached  ashes  well  with  the  soil.  This  iact 
shows  the  impolicy  of  farmers  selling  their  ashes 
for  12}  cents  per  bushel.  J.  Towner. 


PIGS. 


From  the  Maine  Cultivator. 

Mr,  Edilor : — As  the  raising  of  pigs  is  a  thing  of 
considerable  importance,  I  will  state  how  I  lost 
a  fine  litter  two  years  since,  when  they  were  three 
weeks  oUI.  1  put  into  their  pens  some  chaffy  wheat 
straw.  The  pigs  went  to  rootingand  champing  it. 
They  were  taken  sick,  they  lived  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  the  beards  they  swallowed,  doubtless  caus- 
ed their  death.  My  brother  had  a  pig  in  the  fall, 
his  pen  was  wet,  and  he  threw  in  a  bushel,  of 
wheat  chaff,  his  pig  eat  some  of  it,  and  died  sooa 
after.  I  knew  a  man  who  had  a  fat  hog  that  eat 
some  of  his  wheat  chaff,  the  next  day  he  was  ta- 
ken with  vomiting,  and  he  killed  him,  and  on  ex- 
amining his  swallow  he  found  it  coated  with 
beards  of  wheat  which  caused  his  death.  Oat 
siraw  is  perfectly  safe. 

Fbakcis  Wing  ate. 


DURHAM   CATTLE. — AT   WHAT  AGE    BEST    TO 
IMPORT     THEM — WILL      THRIVE      ON     OUR 

WORST     PASTURES AND     NAY    BE    BRED 

FROM  AT  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

From  the  Southern  Cabinet. 

Dear  Sir — Having  read  several  articles  in  your 
paper  00  the  Durham  cattle,  I  write  you  this  to 
add  to  the  mgjaa  of  information  already  presented 
to  the  public.  The  experience  of  your  other 
friends  ((ifiiers  so  entirely  from  my  own,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  some  of  us  have  fallen  into  er- 
ror, li  is  affirmed  that  the  Durhams  are  too  deli- 
cate in  construction,  require  more  feed,  and  in  all 
other  respects  are  more  unsuited  to  our  climate  than 
the  other  breed  of  cattle.  My  experience  is  directly 
the  other  way.  For  the  last  six  years  1  have 
seen  many  Durhams,  Devons,  and  some  Ayrshire, 
imported  into  Charleston  and  its  vicinity.  Under 
pfoper  treatment  they  have  all  of  them  fulfilled 
here  the  respective  characteristics  they  have  al- 
ways borne  elsewhere.  Under  improper  treatment 
they  have  all  of  them  suffered  from  delicacy  of 
constitution,  &c.  All  cattle  imported  from  abroad, 
to  become  acclimated,  roust  undergo  the  same 
changes  of  constitution  as  foreigners  coming  for 
the  firM  time  amongst  us.  If  you  expect  cattle 
lirom  Kurope,  where  they  are  generally  housed, 
and  fed  on  the  richest  and  best  of  lood,  to  keep 
healihv  and  fat,  when  turned  out  upon  our  razor- 
shaved  meadows,  and  corn-stalk  fields,  you  will 
be  sadly  disa(>pointed,  and  even  when  housed  and 
well  fed,  if  you  exf>ect  them  not  to  pant  during 
our  summers,  and  to  die  under  the  influence  of 
our  noxious  climate,  you  will  be  as  much  out  of  the 
way,  as  to  look  for  health  and  beauty  on  the 
cheek  of  a  mountain  lass  working  amid  the  mi- 
asma of  our  low  country  ricb-ficlds. 

Most  of  08,  at  a  very  high  price,  import  the 
Durham  cattle  when  Pill  grown.    Their  constitu- 


tions have  been  already  formed  and  accustomed  to 
the  climate  whence  they  came,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  undergo  the  radical  and  necessary 
change  required  here.  Were  we  to  import  at 
a  jrounger  age,  the  result  would  be  different.  Out 
ol  twenty  or  thirty  hulls  and  cows  imported  fr^m 
Europe,  the  north,  and  Kentucky,  during  the  past 
year,  I  know  of  but  three  or  four  now  surviving. 
Out  of  the  same  number  of  calves,  1  know  of  as 
few  that  have  not  stood  our  climate. 

But  to  the  point  from  which  I  have  diverged. 
About  three  years  since  [  purchased  in  Charles- 
ton a  Durham  bull-calf  one  year  old.  1  turned 
him  among  my  commons  cattle,  and  only  boused 
and  fed  him  at  night.  He  survived  thesumqncr, 
and  is  now  perhaps  0|oe  of  the  finest  bulls  in  this 
state.  Having  supplied  myself  with  several  of 
his  get,  1  sold  him  to  Jenkins  Mikeli,  esq.,  of 
JSdisto  Island,  who  assures  me  that  although  he 
has  turned  him  upon  nothing  but  the  common 
marsh  pastures  of  his  island,  he  has  all  the  year 
kept  fatter  and  in  better  health  than  any  of  his 
common  cattle.  By  this  bull,  when  but  eighteen 
months  old  1  got  twelve  calves.  The  pasture 
upon  which  they  have  fed  is  a  bad  one,  and  yet 
these  calves  have  kept  fat,  and  are  (I  speak  with 
due  care,)  twice  as  large  as  calves  of  other  cows 
bycotamon  bulls.  I  have  several  calves  from  thia 
bull,  which  though  but  one  year  old,  are  as  large 
as  their  mothers.  I  now  own  a  white  Durham 
bull  dropped  two  years  since  from  a  very  beauti- 
ful Durham  cow  imported  by  Col.  Hampton.  I 
raised  him  from  the  bottle,  until  six  months  old,  and 
then  turned  him  out  to  pasture,  feeding  him  at 
night  ae  1  did  my  other  cattle.  At  one  year  old 
I  put  him  to  sixteen  of  my  cows,  and  this  season 
have  sixteen  of  his  calves.  Though  from  com- 
mon Caiolina  cows,  every  one  who  has  seen  these 
calves  has  been  struck  with  their  superior  beauty 
of  form,  and  enlarged  size,  when  compared  with 
the  common  breed.  That  I  have  not  taken  up 
a  partial  opinion,  let  the  following  fact  speak.  One 
of  these  calves  from  a  very  inferior  cow,  1  sent 
to  market  with  two  other  calves  from  good  cows, 
though  by  a  common  bull.  The  calf  by  trje  Dur- 
ham bull,  though  four  weeks  younger,  broijght 
twelve  dollars,  while  the  other  two  brought  only 
eight  dollars  apiece.  1  hesitate  nothing  in  say- 
ing,upon  my  own  experience,  and  upon  information 
collected  from  several  of  my  friends  who  are  com- 
petent to  speak,  that  the  Durham  feed  closer,  live 
on  coarser  food,  grow  larger,  and  give  more  milk 
than  any  other  cattle  which  can  be  produced  in 
our  climate.  Their  butteraceous  qualities,  like 
that  of  all  other  breeds,  depend  upon  the  butter- 
aceous qualities  of  the  food  they  get.  If  you  fi^ed 
them  to  give  much  milk,  expect  them  to  give  less 
butter,  and  vice  versa,  I  owned  a  Durham  cow, 
which  by  a  particular  mode  feeding,  1  could  make 
give  thirty  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  yet  the 
same  milk  would  not  yield  as  much  butter  rs 
when  1  fed  her  to  give  but  twelve  or  fourteen 
quarts.  I  have  some  calves  from  the  most  beau- 
tiful Devon  bull  ever  brought  to  this  state.  They 
are  fine  calves,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Durhams. 

I  have  a  full  blooded  Durham  heiicr  two  years 
old.  It  has  been  raised  entirely  upcn  one  of  the 
poorest  pastures  in  the  low-country.  For  size, 
beauty,  and  every  other  qualiOcation,  I  can  safely 
put  it  against  any  full  grown  Devon,  Ayrsiinii,  or 
other  cow,  I  have  ever  seen.    I  must  diciincily  re-, 
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peat,  that  this  calf  has  lived  on  the  comraon  pas- 
tare.  It  has  scarcely  ever  tasted  grain.  Both  it 
and  the  young  hu!l  I  own,  live  on  the  same  pas- 
ture with  my  other  cows,  and  are  more  thrif\y. 

It  is  said  that  to  have  these  cattle  in  perfection 
yoa  must  feed  them  high  and  attend  them  well. 
So  you  must ;  but  in  the  low  country  where  we 
must  have  a  large  flock  of  cattle,  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  so.  Must  we  on  that  account  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  breed  1  I  think  not.  If  we  cannot 
have  this  cattle  in  the  perfection  they  are  found  in 
Europe,  we  may  nevertheless  introduce  them  to 
improve  our  common  breed,  and  any  one  who  will 
take  this  view  only,  will  attain  much. 

We  all  know  how  much  a  cross  of  breeds  will 
do  for  cattle ;  and  it  is  fh>m  the  want  ol*  this  as 
much  as  from  any  other  cause  that  our  native 
stock  have  degenerated  so  much.  Under  the  very 
best  system  of  attention  and  feeding,  if  you  do 
not  frequently  cross  the  breed  and  relationship  of 
animals  they  will  degenerate  in  size  and  quality. 
There  are  few  plantations  in  South  Carolina, 
where  this  fact,  though  so  notoriously  obvious, 
has  been  attended  to,  and  the  proper  correctives 
applied.  For  one  hundred  dollars,  a  Durham  calf 
of  the  purest  breed  can  be  delivered  in  Charleston. 
At  one  year  of  age  he  is  fit  to  put  to  cows,  and 
firom  what  I  have  seen  I  think  the  get  of  bulls  at 
this  age  the  best.  I  have  tried  them  from  one  to 
five  years  of  age,  and  find  the  calves  of  the  form- 
er always  the  finest  in  form  and  size,  and  have  sa- 
tisfied some  of  the  most  skeptical  upon  this  point. 
When  I  first  advanced  this  I  was  laughed  at,  be- 
cause contrary  to  the  supposed  experience  of*  the 
country.  I  say  supposed  experience,  because  the 
custom  was  only  founded  on  supposition.  Every 
one  who  will  pay  attention  to  the  matter,  will  find, 
that  even  aroons  his  common  cattle  the  finest 
calves  are  invariably  by  his  youngest  bulls.  My 
old  cow-driver,  who  has  had  forty  years'  expe- 
rience, vouches  this  truth.  I  am  opposed  to  none 
of  the  other  breed  of  cattle ;  thev  are  all  excellent 
of  their  kinds.  The  object  of  this  hurried  letter 
is  to  prove  that  the  introduction  of  fine  cattle 
amongst  us,  will  improve  our  native  breeds,  and 
that,  too,  on  the  very  worst  of  pastures.  Dr. 
O'Hear  and  Dr.  Uarieston  of  this  parish,  have 
with  myself  bred  fh>m  Durham  bulls,  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  we  are  now  fully  convinced  that 
the  cialves  thus  bred  have  sufiered  drouirht,  inat- 
tention, and  I  may  actually  say,  atarvation,  better 
than  calves  from  the  native  bred.  The  gentlemen 
whose  names  I  have  used,  will  excuse  the  liberty 
herein  taken.  I  do  it  for  the  confirmation  of  truth. 
Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

fi.  R.  Carrolim 


[Prom  *  TmiMietioiii  of  Uie  Emcx  Agrieoltiral  Socie^.'J 
Oir  SXPBRIMBKTa  on  MAirURES. 

To  the  truaieta  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 

Gentlemen — ^The  only  claim  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  on  experiments  on  ma- 
nures has  been  called,  is  that  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Nichols,  of  Danvers.  His  flirm  in  Middleton  was 
visited  in  July  and  September.  Early  in  the  spring 
he  had  caused  unleached  wood-ashes  to  be  spread 
on  low  and  cold  soils,  and  the  crops  of  grass  gave 


evidence  that  the  application  was  very  favorable. 
It  had  produced  a  heavy  burden  of  grass  on  land 
which  otherwise  would  nave  had  but  a  light  and 
sour  crop. 

His  corn  was  manured  with  a  compost  made  of 
a  small  portion  of  animal  manure,  seventy  bushels 
of  ashes  and  meadow  or  peat  mud.  The  soil  is  a 
sand^  loam.  The  growth  in  July  was  luxuriant, 
and  m  September  there  was  a  handsome  display  of 
full-grown,  well-filled  ears,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  about  fil\y  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  in 
some  circumstances  would  not  be  considered  a 
large  yield,  but  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  for 
many  yeara  had  not  been  well  mianured.  The 
committee  were  satisfied  by  the  appearance  of  the 
crop,  that  this  year  the  proper  manure  and  good 
treatment  had  been  applied,  and  that  in  ordinary 
seasons  a  compost  of  ashes,  meadow  mud  and 
bam  manure,  will,  on  sandy  and  loamy  soils,  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop  of  com.  In  the  locality  of  Dr. 
Nichols's  farm,  it  would  be  difficult  and  expensive 
to  procure  animal  manure  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  plant  any  consid^^rable  extent  of  land,  and  we 
know  of  no  cheaper  or  better  substitute. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  also  direct- 
ed to  a  niece  of  barley,  on  which  a  sohition  of  pot- 
ash and  peat  mud  Lad  been  applied,  and  the 
Suantity  of  straw  and  ^in  appeared  to  have  t»een 
oublecf  by  the  operation.  But  the  advantages  of 
this  application  were  still  more  apparent  on  a 
small  portion  of  land  on  which  onions  had  been 
sown.  Although  it  was  not  in  proper  tilth  for 
such  a  crop,  it  produced  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  a  small  part  of 
the  land  none  of  the  solution  had  been  used ; 
here,  the  crop  was  very  light,  giving  evidence 
that  the  superiority  of  tne  crop  was  owing  to  the 
novel  application. 

The  subject  is  important  to  farmers.  Manure 
is  the  capital  on  which  they  do  business.  And  the 
man  who  teaches  them  how  to  obtain  it  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  and  in  suflicient  quantities,  does  the 
fmblic  belter  service,  than  if  he  lectured  the  live- 
ong  day  on  copper  and  silver  mines,  and  amused 
the  sleepy  hours  with  golden  dreams. 

The  committee  think  Dr.  Nichols's  experiment 
valuable,  and  his  statement  satisfactory ;  they  re- 
commend that  it  be  published,  and  that  the  socie- 
ty's premium  of  twenty  dollars  be  awarded  to  biro. 
For  the  committee, 

Danibl  p.  Kihg. 
Danvers,  Dec  28, 1889. 


Dr.  A.  NidkMs  statement.    7b  the  committee  of 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  on  manures. 

Persuaded  of  the  importance  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  Br.  Samuel  L.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  and 
given  to  the  world  through  the  inedium  of  the  re- 
ports of  Professor  Hitchcock  and  Rev.  H.  Caiman, 
to  the  lemlature  of  iMassaehusetts,  concerning 
the  food  m  vegetables,  ^ine,  and  the  abundance 
of  it  in  peat  mud,  in  an  insoluble  state  to  be  sure, 
and  ill  that  stale  not  readily  absorbed  and  digested 
by  the  roots  of  cultivated  vegetable,  but  rendered 
soluble  and  very  easily  digestible  by  such  plants 
by  potash,  wood-ashes,  or  other  alkalies,  among 
which  is  ammonia,  one  of  the  products  of  fer- 
menting animal  manures^  1  resolved  last  yeac  la 
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edbject  his  tbeonei  to  the  test  of  experiment  the 
present  season.  Accordingly  I  directed  a  quan- 
tity of  black  peat  mud,  procured  by  ditching  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  and  reclaiming  an  alder 
swamp,  a  part  of  which  I  had  some  years  since 
brought  into  a  s(afe  highly  productive  of  the  cul- 
tivated grasses,  to  be  thrown  into  heaps.  During 
the  winter  I  alto  had  collected  In  Salem,  282  bush- 
els of  unleached  wood-ashes,  at  the  cost  of  12^ 
cents  per  bushel.  These  were  sent  up  to  my  farm, 
a  part  to  t>e  spread  on  my  black  soil  grass  lands, 
aiid  a  part  to  be  mixed  with  mud  for  my  tillage 
land.  Two  hundred  bushels  of  these  were  spread 
on  at>out  six  acres  of  such  grass  land  while  it  was 
covered  with  ice,  and  frozen  hard  enough  to  be 
earted  over  without  cutting  it  into  ruts.  These 
lands  produced  from  one  to  two  tons  of  c^ood  mer- 
chantable hay  to  the  acre*  nearly  double  the  crop 
produced  by  the  same  lands  last  year.  And  one 
fkci  induces  me  to  think,  that  being  spread  on  the 
ice,  as  above  mentioned,  a  portion  of  these  ashes 
was  washed  awa^  by  the  spring  freshet.  The 
fact  from  which  f  infer  this  is,  that  a  run  below, 
over  which  the  water  coming  fit>m  the  meadow, 
on  which  the  largest  part  of  these  ashes  were 
apread,  flows,  produced  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  hay,  and  that  of  a  very  superior  quality  to 
what  had  been  ever  known  to  grow  on  the  same 
land  before. 

Seventy  bushels  of  these  ashes,  together  with  a 
quantity  not  exceedinsr  thirty  bushels  of  mixed  coal 
and  wood  ashes  made  by  my  kitchen  and  parlor 
fires  were  mixed  with  my  barn  manure,  derived 
from  one  horse  kept  in  stable  the  whole  year,  one 
other  horse  kept  in  stable  during  the  winter  months, 
one  cow  kept  through  the  winter,  and  one  pair  of 
oxen  employed  almost  daily  on  the  road  and  in  the 
woods,  but  fed  in  the  barn  one  hundred  days. 
This  manure  was  never  measured,  but  knowing 
how  ii  was  made,  by  the  droppings  and  litter  or 
bedding  of  these  cattle,  farmers  can  estimate  the 
quantity  with  a  good  degree  of  correctness.  These 
ashes  and  this  manure  were  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  mud  above  mentioned  by 
forking  it  over  three  times,  to  manure  three  acres 
of  corn  and  potatoes,  in  hills  four  feet  by  about 
three  feet  apart,  giving  a  good  shovel  full  to  the 
hilL  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  was  grass  land, 
which  produced  last  year  about  half  a  ton  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  broken  up  by  the  plough  in  April. 
The  remainder  was  cropped  last  year  without  be- 
ing well  manured,  with  corn  and  potatoes.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  seen  the  crop  growing  and  ma- 
tured, and  I  leave  it  to  3*ou  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  crop  on  this  land  would  have  been  better  had 
it  been  dressed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure, 
well  rotted  bam  manure.  For  my  own  part  I  be- 
lieve it  would  not,  but  that  this  experiment  proves 
that  peat  mud,  thus  managed,  is  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  substance 
in  common  use  as  a  manure  among  us ;  which,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  is  a  Hict  of  immense  value  to  the  farm- 
ers of  New  England.  By  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  it,  our  comparatively  barren  soils  may  be  made 
to  equal  or  excel  in  productiveness  the  virgin  prai- 
ries of  the  west.  There  were  many  hills  in  which 
the  corn  first  planted  was  destroyed  by  worms. 
A  part  of  these  were  supplied  with  the  small  Ca- 
nada com,  a  part  with  t>ean8.  The  whole  was 
several  times  cut  down  by  frost.  The  produce 
ivas  three  hundred  bushels  of  ears  of  sound  com, 
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two  tons  of  pumpkins  and  squashes,  and  some 
potatoes  and  beans.  Dr.  Dana,  in  bis  letter  to 
Mr.  Colman,  dated  Lowell,  March  6, 183d,  sug- 
gests the  trial  of  a  solution  of  geine  as  a  manure. 
His  directions  for  preparing  it  are  as  follows : 
"  Boil  one  hundred  pounds  of  dry  pulverized  peat 
with  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  white  ash,  fan  ar- 
ticle imported  from  England,)  containing  36  to  55 
per  cent,  of  pure  soda,  or  its  equivalent  in  peari- 
ash  or  potash,  in  a  potash  kettle,  with  130  gallons 
of  water;  boil  for  a  few  hours,  let  it  settle,  and  dip 
off  the  clear  liquor  for  use.  Add  the  same  quan- 
tity of  alkali  and  water,  boil  and  dip  off  as  before. 
The  dark  colored  brown  solution  contains  about 
half  an  ounce  per  gallon  of  vegetable  matter.  It 
is  to  be  applied  by  watering  grain  crops,  grass 
lands,  or  any  other  way  the  farmer's  quick  wit  will 
point  out." 

In  the  month  of  June  I  prepared  a  solution  of 
geine,  obtained  not  by  boiling,  but  by  steeping  the 
mud  as  taken  from  the  meadow,  in  a  weak  lie  in 
tuhs.  I  did  not  weigh  th%  materials,  being  careful 
only  to  use  more  mud  than  the  potash  would 
render  soluble.  The  portion  was  something  like 
this :  peat  100  lbs.,  potash  1  lb.,  water  50  gal- 
lons ;  stirred  occasionally  for  about  a  week,  when 
the  dark  brown  solution,  described  by  Dr.  Dana, 
was  dipped  off  and  applied  to  some  rows  oV  corn, 
a  portion  of  a  piece  of^  starved  barley,  and  a  bed 
of  onions  sown  on  land  not  well  prepared  for  that 
crop.  The  com  was  a  portion  of  a  piece  manured 
as  above  mentioned.  On  this  the  benefit  was  not 
so  obvious.  The  crop  of  bariey  on  the  portion 
watered  was  more  than  double  the  quantity  both 
in  straw  and  grain  to  that  on  other  portions  of 
the  field,  the  soil  and  treatment  of  which  was 
otherwise  precisely  similar. 

The  bed  of  onions  which  had  been  prepared  by 
dressing  it  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  ashes  pre- 
vious to  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  but  which  had  not 
by  harrowing  been  so  completely  pulverized, 
mixed  and  kneaded  with  the  soil  as  the  cultivators 
of  this  crop  deem  essential  to  success,  consisted  of 
three  and  a  half  square  rods.  The  onions  came 
up  well,  were  well  weeded,  and  about  two  bushels 
of  horse  manure  spread  between  the  rows.  In 
June,  four  rows  were  first  watered  with  the  solu- 
tion of  geine  above  described.  In  ten  days  the 
onions  in  these  rows  were  nearly  double  the  size 
of  the  others.  All  but  six  rows  of  the  remainder 
were  then  watered.  The  growth  of  these  soon 
outstripped  the  unwatered  remainder. 

Mr.  Henry  Gould,  who  manages  my  farm  on 
shares,  and  who  conducted  all  the  foregoing  expe- 
riments, without  thinking  of  the  importance  oC 
leaving  at  least  one  row  unwatered,  that  we 
might  better  ascertain  the  true  effect  of  this 
management,  seeing  the  benefit  to  the  parts  thus 
watered,  in  about  a  week  afier  treated  the  remain- 
der in  the  same  manner.  The  ends  of  some  of 
the  rows,  however,  which  did  not  receive  the  wa- 
tering, produced  only  very  small  onions,  such  as 
are  ueuully  thrown  away  as  worthless  by  cultiva- 
tors of  this  crop.  This  (act  leads  me  to  believe 
that  if  the  onions  had  not  been  watered  with  the 
solution  of  geine,  not  a  single  bushel  of  a  good 
size  would  have  been  produced  on  the  whole 
piece.  At  any  rate,  it  was  peat  or  geine,  rendered 
soluble  by  alkali,  that  produced  this  large  crop.  ^ 

The  crop  proved  greater  than  our  most  san^ine 
expectations.    The  onions  were  measured  m  tbo 
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presence  of  the  chairman  of  your  committee,  and 
making  ample  allowance  for  the  tops  which  had 
not  been  stripped  off,  were  adjudged  equal  to  four 
bushels  to  the  square  rod,  or  at  the  rate  of  640 
bushels  to  the  acre.    In  these  experiments  7  lbs. 
of  potash,  which  cost  7  cents  a  pound  bought  at 
the  retail  price,  were  used.     Potash,  although 
diearer  than  wood-ashes  at  12^  cents  per  bushel,  is, 
I  think,  cheaper  than  the  white  ash  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Dana,  and  sufficiently  cheap  to  make  with 
meadow  mud,  a  far  cheaper  manure  than  such  as 
is  in  general  used  among  our  farmers.    The  ex- 
periment satisfies  me  that  nothing  better  than  pot- 
ash and  peat  can  be  used  for  most,  if  not  all  our 
cultivated  vegetables,  and  the  economy  of  water- 
ing with  a  solution  ofgeine,  such  as  are  cultivated 
in  rows,  I  think  cannot  be  doubted.    The  reason 
why  the  corn  was  not  very  obviously  benefited,  I 
think,  must  have  been  that  the  portion  of  the  roots 
to  which  it  was  applied  was  already  fully  supplied 
with  nutriment  out  of  the  same  kind  from  the  peat 
ashes  and  manure  put  in«he  hill  at  planting.  For 
watering  rows  of  onions  or  other  vegetables,  I 
should  recommend  that  a  cask  be  mounted  on 
light  wheels,  so  set  that  like  the  drill  they  may 
nln  each  side  of  the  row  and  drop  the  liquid  ma- 
nure through  a  small  tap  hole  or  tube  from  the 
cask,  directly  upon  the  young  plants.    For  pre- 
paring the  liquor,  I  should  recommend  a  cistern 
about  three  feet  deep  and  as  large  as  the  object 
may  require,  formed  of  plank,  and  laid  on  a  bed 
of  clay  and  surrounded  by  the  same,  in  the  man- 
ner that  tan  vats  are  constructed  ;  this  should  oc- 
cupy a  warm  place,  exposed  to  the  sun,  near  wa- 
ter, and  as  near  as  these  requisites  permit  to  the 
tillage  lands  of  the  farm.    In  such  a  cistern,  in 
warm  weather,  a  solution  of  geine  may  be  made 
in  large  quantities,  with  little  lal>or  and  without 
the  expense  of  fuel,  as  the  heat  of  the  sim  is,  I 
think,  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.*    If  from 
further  experiments  it  should  be  found  economical 
to  water  grass  lands  and  grain  cropsj  a  large  cask 
or  casks  placed  on  wheels,  and  drawn  by  ox<^n  or 
horse  power,  the  liquor  from  the  casks  being  at 
pleasure  let  into  a  long  narrow  box,  perforated  with 
numerous  small  boles,  which  would  spread  the 
same  over  a  strip  of  ground,  some  6,  8,  or  10  feet 
in  breadth,  as  it  is  drawn  over  the  field,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  streets  in  cities  are  watered  in  sum- 
mer, Akdrbw  Nichols. 

I  certify  that  I  measured  the  piece  of  land  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  statement,  as  planted  with 
com,  on  the  Slst  of  September,  1839,  and  found 
the  same  to  contain  two  acres,  three  quarters,  thir- 
ly-one  rods.      Johbt  W.  Proctob,  Surveyor. 


From  Hayward'i  Science  of  Agricoltnre. 
HAYMAKIMO. 

Having  observed,  that  in  a  season  where  there 
was  no  rain  whatever,  and  the  hay  had  been  made 
with  rapidity,  and  carried  within  a  short  time  after 
It  had  been  cut,  that  a  greater  quantity  had  been 
injured  by  being  over-heated  and  burnt,  than  in  a 

•  Perhaps  in  an  excavation  in  a  peat  meadow, 
which  woald  fill  with  water  spontaneously,  a  solution 
of  geine  might  be  still  more  cheaply  obtained,  by  sim- 
fly  addio|;  potash,  ashes,  &c.  to  the  stagnant  water. 


catching,  irregular  season ;  that  when  hay  had  not 
heated  in  the  stack,  it  was  frequently  mouldy } 
that  as  hay  lost  its  native  green  color  and  ap- 
proached a  brown,  it  lost  its  nutritive  qualities  f 
and  that,  altogether,  the  making  of  hay,  as  usually 
conducted,  was  a  ver^  precarious  and  troublesome 
operation ;  I  determmed  on  trying  to  arrange  a 
system  on  more  regular  and  certain  principles,  and 
in  which  I  succeeded :  and  by  adopting  a  certain 
and  regular  course  of  operations,  was  enabled  to 
make  my  hay  of  a  uniform  good  quality ;  and,  let 
the  weather  be  as  it  might,  at  a  pretty  resnilar  ex- 
pense for  labor,  and  considering  such  a  process  not 
only  of  importance,  as  it  insures  a  more  perfect 
quality,  but  as  it  affords  a  more  certain  protection 
against  the  injuries  usually  consequent  on  the  un- 
certainty of  the  weather,  and  over-heating  in  the 
stock,  and  that  it  thus  removes  two  great  causes  of 
anxiety,  it  may  be  well  worth  the  public  attention. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
weather — it  generally  happens  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  that  there  are  three  or  four  rainy  and 
three  or  four  dry  days  ;♦  therefore,  on  beginning  to 
cut  the  grass,  as  it  is  well  known  that  grass  may 
be  cut  and  suffered  to  remain  in  the  twarth  for 
sevpj^l  days  without  injury ;  and  it  being  desirable, 
where  hands  are  plenty,  to  have  a  good  quant lt}r> 
or  as  much  as  will  complete  a  stack  in  a  day,  in 
the  s»me  state  of  forwardness,  I  should  prefer, 
rather  than  to  wait  for  fine  weather,  to  begin  to 
cut  in  rainy  weather.    However,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  swaths  should  not  be  opened  but  on  a  fine  day, 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  graro  should  be  well 
shaken  apart  and  equally  spread  over  the  ground  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  upper  surface  is  dry,  turn  it 
well  over,  and  in  thii»  operation  great  rare  should 
be  taken  to  open  and  spread  any  cocks  that  may 
not  have  been  divided  in  the  first  opening:  this  be- 
inff  done,  commence  raking  into  wind-rows   in 
time,  that  the  whole  may  be  made  into  small  cocks 
before  the  ni^hf.     Tlie  aeamd  day  these  cocks  must 
remain  untotiched,  let  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry, 
the  third  day,  if  the  weather  be  certain  and  fine^ 
throw  the  cocks  open ;  but  if  the  weather  be  wet 
or  threatening,  they  may  remain  another  day,  or 
until  the  weather  is  certain  to  be  fine  for  the  day. 
The  cocks  should  then  be  thrown,  according  to 
the  crop,  into  beds  of  two  or  three  rows,  and  after 
three  or  four  hours'  exposure,  turned  over,  and 
taking  time  fo  gather  the  whole  into  wind-rows 
and  cocks  before  night;  let  this  operation  com- 
mence accordingly,  and  none  be  left  open.    The 
day  after  this,  which  in  fine  weather  will  be  the 
fourth,  the  cocks  must  again  remain  untoudiedf  or 
not  be  openedf  whether  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry. 
On  the  fifth,  or  the  next  dry  day,  these  cocks  will 
only  require  to  be  opened  lor  an  hour  or  two,  after 
which  time  they  will  be  fit  for  the  stack. 

The  novelty  of  this  mode,  consists  only  in  sul- 
ferinff  the  hay  to  remain  in  cock  tlie  second  or  third, 
or  alternate  days ;  and  at  first  sight  it  may  appear 
that  so  much  time  in  fine  weather  must  be  lost, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  whilst  the  hay 
remains  in  cocks,  a  slight  fermentation,  or  what  is 
termed  sweating,  will  take  place ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, af>er  it  has  been  opened  on  the  third  and 
fifth  days,  it  will  prove  to  be  just  as  forward  as  if 
it  had  been  worked  every  day ;  and  the  advantages 
resulting  from  this,  are  obviously  the  following; 

*  Id  England, 
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by  shortening  the  time  of  open  exposure,  the  co- 
lor of  the  bay  is  more  perlectly  preserved,  and  con- 
■equeutly,  the  quality ;  and  the  lermentaiion  or 
•wealing  which  takes  place  in  the  cocks,  proves 
•o  much  to  have  diminished  the  principle  or  incli- 
nation, aslo  prevent  its  heating  injuriously  in  the 
•tack ;  and  the  whole  operation  oV  making,  whe- 
ther it  takes  four  days  or  eight,  requires  three  days' 
Jailor  only ;  and  the  hay  being  ielt  in  that  state 
every  ni^ht,  in  which  it  is  the  least  possibly  ex- 
posed to  mjuries  of  the  weather,  and  in  which  it 
may  remain  lor  a  day  or  two  in  uncertain  weather 
without  injurious  exposure,  most  painful  anxi- 
ety and  useless  attendance  of  labors  are  obvi- 
ated. 


8PEBCU  OF  DAiriBL  WBBSTBB,   K8^. 

M  an  jfgricvUural  Mttting  in  JSostan.^ 

Mr.  Webster  began  with  stating  that  he  re^rd* 
ed  agriculture  as  the  leading  interest  of  society ; 
and  as  having,  in  all  its  relations,  a  direct  and  in- 
timate bearing  upon  human  comfort  and  the  na- 
tional prosperity.  He  had  been  familiar  with  its 
operations  in  his  youth ;  and  he  had  always  look- 
ed upon  the  subject  with  a  lively  and  deep  interest. 
He  did  not  esteem  himself  to  be  particulHrly  qua- 
hfied  to  judge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  various  as- 
pecta  and  departments ;  and  he  neither  himself 
regarded,  nor  would  he  have  others  regard  his 
opinions  as  authoritative;  but  the  subject  bad 
been  one  of  careful  observation  to  him,  both  in 
public  and  private  life ;  and  his  visit  to  Europe,  at 
a  season  of  the  year  partk^ulariy  favorable  for  this 
purpose,  had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
its  improved  nusbandry,  and  as  far  as  it  might 
be  interc«ting,  or  would  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  evening's  discussion,  the  agriculture 
of  Maisachusetts,  he  would,  as  the  meeting  ap- 
peared to  expect,  say  a  few  words  upon  what  had 
attracted  his  notice. 

How  far,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  the  example 
of  other  countries  was  to  be  followed,  was  an 
inquiry  worthy  of  much  consideration.  The  ex- 
ample of  a  foreign  country  might  be  too  closely 
followed,  ft  would  furnish  a  safe  rule  of  imitation 
only  as  ^r  as  the  circumstances  of  the  one  country 
correspond  with  those  of  the  other. 

The  great  objects  of  agriculture,  and  the  great 
agricultural  products  of  England,  and  of  Massa- 
chusetts, are  much  the  same.  Neither  country 
produces  olives,  nor  rice,  nor  cotton,  nor  the  sugar 
cane,  firead,  meat  and  clothing  are  the  main  pro- 
ductions of  both.  But  although  the  great  produc- 
tions are  mainly  the  same,  yet  there  are  many  di- 
versities of  coiidition  and  circumstances  and  va- 
rious modes  of  culture. 

The  primary  elements  which  enter  into  the  con- 

*  This  speech,  as  fint  furnished  in  the  reporter's 
notetf,  has  been  pablisbed  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  United  States.  It  has  sioce  been  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  its  author,  and  republished  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  original  reporter,  the  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Colmao,  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, together  with  an  appendix  by  the  latter.  It  is 
the  last  edition  that  is  here  copied.— En.  F.  R. 


sideration  of  the  agriculture  of  a  country  are  (bur; 
climate,  soil,  price  of  land,  and  price  of  labor.  In 
any  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  agriculture  of 
England  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  these  ele- 
ments are  10  be  taken  particulariy  into  view. 

The  climate  of  England  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  this  country.  England  is  on  the  western 
side  of  the  eastern,  and  we  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  western  continent.  The  climate  of  each 
country  is  materially  affected  by  its  respective  si- 
tuation in  relation  to  the  ocean.  The  winds,  which 
prevail  most,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England 
are  from  the  west ;  it  is  known  that  the  wind 
blows,  in  our  latitudes,  from  some  point  west  to 
some  point  east,  on  an  average  of  years  neariy  or 
quite  three  days  out  of  four.  These  facts  are  familiar. 
The  consequences  resulting  from  them  are,  that  our 
winters  are  colder  and  our  summers  much  hotter 
than  in  England.  Our  latitude  is  about  that  of 
Oporto,  yet  the  temperature  is  very  different.  On 
these  accounts,  therefore,  the  maturing  of  the 
crops  in  England  and  the  power  of  using  these 
crops,  creates  a  material  difference  between  its 
agriculture  and  ours.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
our  climate  must  resemble  that  of  China  in  the 
same  latitudes ;  and  this  fact  may  have  an  essen- 
tial bearing  upon  that  branch  of  agriculture  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  among  us,  the  production 
of  silk. 

The  second  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
countries  lies  in  the  soil.  The  soil  of  England  is 
mainly  argillaceous;  a  sofl  and  unctuous  loam 
upon  a  substratum  of  clay.  This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  predominant  characteristic  in  the 
parts  which  he  visited.  The  soil  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England  is  thinner ;  some  of 
it  is  what  we  should  call  stony ;  much  of  it  is  a 
free  gravelly  soil,  with  some  small  part  which  with 
us  would  be  called  sandy.  Through  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country  this  soil  rests  on  a  deep  bod  of  chalk. 
Ours  is  a  granite  soil.  There  is  granite  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  this  species  of  soil  prevails  in  Scot- 
land, a  part  of  the  country  which  more  resembles 
our  own.  We  may  have  lands  as  good  as  any  in 
England.  Our  alluvial  soils  on  Connecticut  river, 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  equal 
to  any  lands ;  but  these  have  not,  ordmarilv,  a 
wide  extent  of  clay  subsoil.  The  soil  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  harder,  more  granitic,  less  abounding 
in  clay,  and  altogether  more  stony,  than  the  soil  of 
England.  The  surface  of  Massachusetts  is  more 
uneven,  more  broken  with  mountain  ridges,  more 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  more  abundant 
in  streams  of  water,  than  that  of  England. 

The  price  of  land  in  that  country,  another  impor- 
tant element  in  u^ricultural  calculations,  diflera 
greatly  from  the  price  of  land  with  us.  It  is  three 
times  as  high  as  in  Massachusetts,  at  least. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  agricultural  la- 
bor is  muc!i  higher  in  Massachusetts,  than  in 
England.  In  diflerent  parts  of  England  the  price 
of  labor  is  considerably  various ;  but  it  may  be  set 
down  as  twice  as  dear  with  us  here. 

These  are  the  general  remarks,  which  have 
suggested  themselves  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
things  abroad.  Now  have  we  any  thing  to  learn 
from  them?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  condition 
of  England,  applicable  to  ours ;  or,  in  regard  to 
which,  the  agriculture  of  England  may  be  of  use 
to  Massachusetts  and  other  countries. 

The  subject  of  agriculture  to  England  baa 
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Btrongly  attracted  the  attentioD  and  ioquiries  of 
men  ot  science.  They  have  studied  particularly 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  More  than  twenty  years 
agO)  Sir  Humphry  Davy  undertook  to  treat  the 
subject  of  the  application  of  chemical  knowledge 
to  agriculture  in  the  analysis  of  soils  and  manures. 
The  same  attention  has  been  continued  to  the 
subject ;  and  the  extraordinary  discoveries  and 
advances  in  chemical  science,  since  his  time,  are 
likely  to  operate  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  agri- 
culture. The  best  results  may  be  expected  from 
them.  These  inquiries  are  now  prosecuted  in 
France  with  great  enthusiasm  and  success.  We 
may  hope  for  like  beneficial  results  here  from  the 
application  of  science  to  the  same  objects. 

But  although  the  circumstances  oi'  climate  and 
situation  and  nature  of  the  soil  form  permanent 
distinctions,  which  cannot  be  changed,  yet  there 
are  other  differences,  resulting  from  different  modes 
ofculture,  and  different  forms  of  applying  labor  ; 
and  it  is  to  these  diffierences  that  our  attention 
should  be  particularly  directed.  Here,  there  is 
much  to  learn.  £ngtish  cultivation  is  more  scien- 
tific, more  systematic,  and  more  exact,  a  great 
deal  than  ours.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  neces- 
sity. A  vast  population  is  to  l>e  supported  on  com- 
paratively a  small  surface.  Lands  are  dear,  rents 
are  high,  and  hands,  as  well  as  mouths,  are  nume- 
rous. Careful  and  skilful  cultivation  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  this  state  of  things.  An  English  farm- 
er looks  not  merely  to  the  present  year's  crop. 
He  considers  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
land,  when  that  crop  is  off";  and  what  it  will  be  fit 
for,  the  next  year.  He  studies  to  use  his  land, 
so  as  not  to  abuse  it  On  the  contrary,  his  aim  is 
to  get  crop  aAer  crop,  and  still  the  land  shall  be 

growing  belter  and  better.  If  he  would  content 
imselfwith  raising  from  the  soil  a  large  crop  this 
year,  and  then  leaving  it  neglected  and  exhaust- 
ed, he  would  starve.  It  is  upon  this  fundamental 
idea  of  constant  production  without  exhaustion, 
ibat  the  system  of  £nglish  cultivation,  and  indeed 
of  all  ffpod  cultivation,  is  founded.  England  is 
not  origmal  in  this.  Flanders,  and  perhaps  Italy 
have  been  her  teachers.  This  system  is  carried 
out  in  practice,  by  a  well  considered  rotation  of 
cropi>.  The  form,  or  manner  of  this  rotation,  in  a 
given  case,  is  determined  very  much  by  the  value 
of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  the  local  demand  for 
particular  products.  But  some  rotation,  some 
succession,  some  variation  in  the  annual  produc- 
tions of  the  same  land,  is  essential.  No  tenant 
could  obtain  a  lease,  or  if  he  should,  could  pay  his 
rent  and  maintain  his  family,  who  should  wholly 
disregard  this.  White  crops  are  not  to  follow  one 
another.  White  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
&c  Our  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  must  be  considered 
a  white  crop ;  although  from  the  quantity  of  stalk 
and  leaf  which  it  produces,  and  which  are  such 
excellent  food  for  cattle,  it  is  less  exhausting  than 
some  other  white  crops  ;  or  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, it  makes  greater  returns  to  the  land.  Green 
crops  are  turnips,  potatoes,  beets,  vetches  or  tares, 
(which  are  usually  eaten  while  growing,  by  cattle 
and  sheep  or  cut  for  green  food,)  and  clover. 
Buck  or  beech  wheat,  and  winter  oats,  thought  to 
be  a  very  useful  product,  are  regarded  also  as 

green  crops,  when  eaten  on  the  land  ;  and  so  in- 
eed  may  any  crop  be  considered,  which  is  used 
in  this  way.  But  the  turnip  is  the  great  green 
crop  of  England.  Its  cultivation  has  wrought  such 


changes,  in  fifty  years,  that  it  may  be  said  lo  have 
revolutionized  English  agriculture. 

Before  that  time,  when  lands  become  exhausted 
by  the  repetition  of  grain  crops,  they  were  lelt,  as 
it  was  termed,  fallow;  that  is,  were  not  cultivated 
at  all,  but  abandoned  to  recruit  themselves  as  tliey 
might.  This  occurred  as  often  as  every  fourth 
year,  so  that  one  quarter  of  the  arable  land  was 
always  out  of  cultivation  and  yielded  nothing. 
Turnips  are  now  substituted  in  the  place  of  these 
naked  fallows ;  and  now  land  in  turnips  is  consi- 
dered as  fallow.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  this) 
The  raising  of  crops,  even  of  any  the  most  favor- 
able crop,  does  not  in  itself  enrich,  but  in  some 
degree,  exhausts  the  land.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
land,  however,  as  experience  and  observation 
have  fully  demonstrated,  takes  place  mainly  when 
the  seeds  of  a  plant  are  allowed  to  perfect  them- 
selves. The  turnip  is  a  biennial  plant.  It  does 
not  perfect  its  seed  before  it  is  consumed.  There 
is  another  circumstance  in  respect  to  the  turnip 
plant,  which  deserves  consideration. 

Plants,  it  is  well  understood,  derive  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  nutriment  from  the  air.  The  leaves 
of  plants  are  their  lungs.  The  leaves  o£  turnips 
expose  a  wide  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  and  de- 
rive, therefore,  much  of  their  subsistence  and  nu- 
triment from  these  sources.  The  broad  leaves  of 
the  turnips  likewise  shade  ibe  ground,  preserve 
its  moisture,  and  prevent,  in  some  measure,  its 
exhaustion  by  the  sun  and  air. 

The  turnips  have  a  farther  and  ultimate  use. 
Meat  and  clothing  come  from  animals.  The  more 
animals  are  sustained  upon  a  (arm,  the  more  meat 
and  the  more  clothing.  These  things  bear,  of 
course,  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  bullocks, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  which  are  maintained. 
The  great  inquiry  then  is,  what  kind  of  crops  will 
least  exhaust  the  land  in  their  cultivation,  and  fur- 
nish, at  the  same  time,  support  to  the  largest 
number  of  animals  1 

A  very  large  amount  of  land  in  England  is  cul- 
tivated in  turnips.  Fields  of  turnips  of  three,  four, 
and  even  five  hundred  acres  are  sometimes  seen, 
though  the  common  fields  are  much  less  ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  here,  that  in  the  richest  and  best 
cultivated  parts  of  England,  enclosures  often,  fif- 
teen, twenty,  or  thirty  acres,  seemed  more  com- 
mon. Since  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  culture, 
bullocks  and  sheep  have  trebled  in  number.  Tur- 
nips, for  the  reasons  given,  are  not  great  exhaust- 
ers of  the  soil ;  and  they  furnish  abundant  food  for 
animals.  Let  us  suppose,  that  one  bushel  of  oats 
or  barley  may  be  raised  at  iho  same  cost  as  ten 
bushels  of  turnips ;  and  will  go  as  far  in  support  of 
stock.  The  great  difference' in  the  two  crops  is  to 
be  found  in  the  farmer's  bam  yard.  Here  is  the 
test  of  their  comparative  value.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  great  advantages,  which  follow  from 
their  cultivation.  The  value  of  manure  in  agri- 
culture is  well  appreciated.  M'Queen  states  the 
extraordinary  fact,  that  the  value  of  the  animal 
manure  annually  applied  to  the  crops  in  England, 
at  current  prices,  surpasses  in  value  the  whole 
amount  of  its  foreign  commerce.*    There  is  no 


•  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  but  it  rests  upon 
grood  authority ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this  is 
of  course  the  product  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  eoing 
in  the  great  circle,  to  renew  and  extend  these  products^ 
we  must  have  strong  impressions  of  the  amazing 
extent  of  this  great  interest.    In  this  case,  cattle  ma- 
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^ubt  that  it  greatly  axceedf  it*  The  turnip  crop 
returm  a  vast  amount  of  nutritive  matter  to  the 
■oil.  The  i'anner,  then,  from  his  green  crops,  and 
by  a  regular  system  of  rotation,  finds  green  feed 
for  his  cattle  and  wheat  for  the  market. 

AmoD^  the  lighter  English  soils,  is  that  of  the 
eounty  ol  Norfolk ;  a  county,  however,  which  he 
had  not  the  pleasure  to  visit.  Its  soil,  he  under- 
stood, is  light,  a  little  inclined  lo  sand,  or  light 
loam.  Such  soils  are  not  unfavorable  to  roots. 
Here  is  the  place  of  the  n^roarknble  cultivation 
and  distinguished  improvements  of  that  eminent 
cultivator,  Mr.  Coke,  now  Earl  of  Leicester.*  In 
these  lands,  he  understood,  a  common  rotation  is 
turnipe,  barley,  clover,  wheat.  These  lands  re- 
semble much  of  the  land  in  our  cuunly  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  the  sandy  lands  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  rivers. 
The  cultivation  of  green  crops  in  New  England 
deserves  attention.  There  is  no  incapacity  in  our 
soil ;  and  there  are  no  circumstances  unfavorable 
to  their  production.  What  would  be  the  best  kind 
ol'suoeuleot  vegetables  to  be  cultivated,  whether 
turnips,  or  carrots,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say. 
But  BO  attempts  within  his  knowledge  had  been 
made  among  us  of  a  systematic  agriculture ;  and 
until  we  enter  upon  some  regular  rotation  of  crops, 
and  our  husbandry  becomes  more  systematic,  no 
distingtiished  success  can  be  looked  for.  As  to 
our  soil,  am  had  been  remarked,  there  is  no  inhe- 
rent incapacity  for  the  production  of  any  of  the 
'Common  crops.  We  could  raise  wheat  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  average  crop  in  England  is  twenty- 
six  busheUi  to  the  acre.  From  his  own  farm,  and 
it  was  comparatively  a  thin  and  poor  soil,  he  had 
obtained  this  summer  seventy-six  bushels  of 
wheat  upon  three  acres  of  land.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, any  want  of  capability  in  the  soil ;  but  the 
improvement  and  success  of  our  husbaiidry  must 
depend  upon  a  succession  of  crops  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  soil,  climate  aad  peculiar  con- 
dition. 

In  England,  a  large  portion  oft  he  turnip  crop  is 
oonsumed  on  the  land  where  it  grows.  The  sheep 
are  fod  out  of  doors  all  winter ;  and  he  saw  many 
la^  flocks,  thousands  and  millions  of  sheep,  which 
were  never  housed.  This  was  matter  of  surprise, 
especially  considering  the  wetness  of  the  climate ; 
and  these  sheep  were  often  exposed  in  fields  where 
a  dry  spot  coulid  not  be  found  for  them  to  lie  down 
upon.  Sheep  were  ofien  folded  in  England  by 
wattled  fences  or  hurdles  temporarily  erected  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  ofthe  fiekl,  and  removed  from  place  to 
place  as  the  portions  of  the  crop  were  consumed. 
In  some  cases  they  were  folded  and  the  turnips  dug 
and  carried  to  them.  In  such  case  they  were  al- 
wa3rs  fod  upon  lands  which  were  intended  the 
next  year  to  be,  as  for  as  practicable,  brought  un^ 
der  cultivation.  He  had  seen  many  laborers  in 
fields,  empfoyed  in  drawing  the  turnips,  splitting 

Dure  is  valued  at  4s.  sterlinc ;  sheep  at  Ss.;  horse  at  4s.; 
pifl^s,  poultry,  &c.  at  Ss.  per  Toad ;  size  of  load  not  given; 
making  a  grand  total  of^£  59»860,000  sterlioe,  or  nearly 
300,000,000  dollars.  This  is  understood  to  be  *<  exclu- 
sive of  quantity  dropped  by  cattle  on  land  during  sum- 
mer, autumn,  &c.,  perhaps  one  third  more ;  and  ex- 
clusive of  lime,  moss,  shells,  fish,  bone  dust,  ficc." — 
JTQiMCii'f  Briiiik  StasitHct,  p.  61.  H.  C. 

*  He  has  increased  the  rental  of  his  farms  by  his 
improve  msnts,  fixMn  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  thou- 
saad  doUan  a  year.  H.  C. 


them  and  scattering  them  over  the  land,  for  the 
use  of  the  sheep,  which  was  considered  better,  of- 
ten, than  to  leave  the  sheep  to  dig  for  themselves. 
These  laborers  would  be  so  employed  all  winter, 
and  if  the  ground  should  become  frozen,  the  tur- 
nips are  taken  up  with  a  bar.  Together  with  the 
turnips,  it  is  thought  important  that  sheep  should 
have  a  small  quantity  of  other  fbod.  Chopped  hay, 
sometimes  a  little  oil  cake,  or  oats,  is  usually  giv- 
en. This  is  called  trough  food,  as  it  is  eaten  in 
troughs,  standing  about  in  the  field.  In  so  moist 
a  cliroaie  as  that  of  England  some  land  in  so  wet, 
that,  in  the  farmers'  phrase,  it  will  not  carry  sheep  ; 
that  is,  it  is  quite  too  wet  for  sheep  to  lie  upon  it. 
In  such  cases  the  turnips  must  be  carried,  that  is, 
removed  from  the  field,  and  fed  oat  elsewhere. 
The  last  season  was  uncommonly  wet,  and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  he  could  not  so  well  judge,  but  it 
appeal^  to  him  it  would  be  an  improvement  in 
English  husbandry  to  fnmish  for  sheep,  of\ener 
than  is  done,  not  only  a  tolerably  dry  m)and  to  lie 
on,  but  some  sort  of  shelter  against  the  cold  rains 
of  winter  (a,)  The  turnips,  doubtless,  are  more 
completely  consumed,  when  dug,  split,  and  fod  out. 
The  Swedish  turnip,  he  had  little  doubt,  was  best 
suited  to  cold  climates.  It  was  scarcely  injured  by 
being  frozen  in  the  ground  in  the  winter,  as  it  would 
thaw  again,  and  be  still  good  in  spring.  In  Scot- 
land, in  the  Lothians,  where  cultivation  is  equal  to 
that  in  any  part  of  England,  it  is  more  the  practk^ 
than  farther  south,  to  house  turnips,  or  draw  them, 
and  cover  them  from  frost  (L)  He  had  been  greatly 
pleased  with  Scotch  farming,  and  as  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Scotland  more  resembled  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Massachusetts,  than  those  of  England 
did,  he  hoped  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  would 
acquaint  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could,  with 
Scotch  husbandry.  He  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  passing  some  time  in  Scotland,  with  persons 
engaged  in  these  pursuits,  and  acknowledged  him- 
self much  instructed  by  what  he  learned  from  them, 
and  saw  in  their  company.  The  great  extent  of 
the  use  of  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  in  Scot- 
land, is  evidence  that  such  crops  cannot  be  altoge- 
ther unsuited  to  Massachnsetts. 

Mr.  Webster  proceeded  to  state,  that  one  ofthe 
things  which  now  attracted  much  attention  among 
agriculturists  in  England,  was  the  subject  of  tile 
draining.  This  most  efficient  and  successful  mode 
of  draining  is  getting  into  very  extensive  use.  Much 
of  the  soil  of  England,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
rested  on  a  clayey  and  retentive  sub-soil.  Exces- 
sive wetness  is  prejudicial  and  destructive  to  the 
crops.  Marginal  drains,  or  drains  on  the  outside 
of  the  fields,  do  not  produce  the  desired  results. 
These  tile  drains  have  effected  most  important 
improvements.  The  tile  itself  is  made  of  clay, 
baked  like  bricks :  about  one  foot  in  len^h,  four 
inches  in  width,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  m  thick- 
ness, and  stands  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  height, 
b^ing  hemispherical,  or  like  the  half  of  a  cylinder, 
with  its  sides  elongated.  It  resembles  the  Dutch 
tiles  sometimes  seen  on  the  roofs  ofthe  old  houses 
in  Albany  and  New  York,  A  ditch  is  sunk  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and  these  diains 
are  multiplied,  over  a  field,  sometimes  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  seven  yards  apart  (c.)  The  ditch,  or 
drain,  being  dug,  these  tiles  are  laid  down,  with  the 
hollow  side  at  bottom,  on  the  smooth  clay,  or  any 
other  firm  subsoil,  the  sides  placed  near  to  each 
oiherj  some  little  siraw  thrown  over  the  joints  to 
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prevent  the  admission  of  dirt,  and  the  whole  cover- 
ed ap.  This  is  not  so  expensive  a  mode  of  drain- 
ing as  might  he  supposed.  The  ditch,  or  drain, 
need  only  be  narrow,  and  tiles  are  ofmuch  cheap- 
er transportation  than  stone  would  be.  fiut  the 
result  is  so  important,  as  well  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense. It  is  estimated  that  this  thorough  draining 
adds  often  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  production  of  the 
wheat  crop.  A  beautiful  example  came  under  his 
observation  in  Nottinghamshire,  not  long;  before 
he  lefi  England.  A  gentleman  was  showing  him 
his  grounds  ibr  next  year's  crop  of  wheat.  On 
one  side  of  the  lane,  where  the  land  had  been 
drained,  the  wheat  was  ahready  up,  and  growing 
luxuriantly ;  on  the  other,  where  the  land  was 
subject  to  no  other  disadvantage,  than  that  it  had 
not  been  drained,  it  was  still  too  wet  to  be  sowed 
at  all.  It  may  be  thought  singular  enough,  but  it 
was  doubtless  true,  that  on  stitt  clayey  lands,  tho- 
rough draining  is  as  useful  in  dry,  hot  summers, 
as  in  cold  and  wet  summers ;  for  such  land,  if  a 
wet  winter  or  spring  be  suddenly  followed  by  hot 
and  dry  weather,  is  apt  to  become  hard  and  baked, 
80  that  the  roots  of  plemts  cannot  enter  it.  Tho- 
rough draining,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  the 
water  on  the  surface  to  be  constantly  escaping, 
corrects  this  evil.  Draining  can  never  be  needed 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  Massachusetts,  as  in 
England  and  Scotland,  from  the  different  nature 
ol  uie  soil ;  but  we  have  yet  quantities  of  low 
meadow  lands,  producing  wild,  harsh,  sour  grass- 
es, or  producing  nothing,  which,  there  is  little 
doubt,  might  be  rendered  most  profitable  hay  fields, 
by  being  well  drained  (d,)  When  we  understand 
better  the  importance  of  concentrating  labor,  in- 
6tead  of  scattering  it ;  when  we  shall  come  to  esti- 
mate, duly,  the  superior  profit  of  **  a  little  farm 
well  tilled,"  over  a  great  farm,  half  cultivated  and 
half  manured,  overrun  with  weeds,  and  scourged 
with  exhausting  crops,  we  shall  then  fill  our  liarns, 
and  double  the  winter  feed  for  our  cattle  and  sheep 
by  the  products  of  these  waste  meadows. 

There  was  in  England,  another  mode  of  im- 
provement, most  important,  instances  of  which  he 
had  seen,  and  one  of  which  he  regarded  us  the 
most  beautiful  agricultural  improvement,  which 
had  ever  come  within  his  observation.  He  meant 
irrigation,  or  the  making  of  what  is  called  water 
meadows.  He  had  first  seen  them  in  Wiltshire, 
and  was  much  struck  with  them,  not  having  be- 
fore understood,  from  reading  or  conversation,  ex- 
actly what  they  were,  fiut  he  had  aflerwards  an 
opportunity  of  examining  a  most  signal  and  suc- 
cessful example  of  this  mode  of  improvement  on 
the  estates  ol  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  north 
ot  England,  on  the  borders  of  Sherwood  forest. 
Indeed,  it  was  part  of  the  old  forest.  Sherwood 
forest,  at  least  in  its  present  state,  is  not  like  the 
pine  forests  of  Maine,  the  heavy  hard  wood  for- 
ests of  the  unredeemed  lands  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  or  the  still  heavier  timbered  lands 
of  the  West.  It  embraces  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try, with  various  soils,  some  of  them  thin  and  light, 
with  l)eautiful  and  venerable  oaks,  of  unknown 
age,  much  open  ground  between  them  and  under- 
neath their  widespread  branches,  and  this  covered 
with  heather,  lichens  and  fern.  As  a  scene  to  the 
eye,  and  to  the  memory  by  its  long  existence,  and 
its  associations,  it  is  beautiful  and  interesting,  fiut 
in  many  parts,  the  soil  is  far  enough  from  being 
rich.    Upon  the  borders  of  this  16rest|  are  the 


water  meadows  of  which  he  was  speaking.  A 
little  river  ran  through  the  forest  Aa  this  part,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  with  sides  moderately 
sloping,  and  of  considerable  extent,  between  the 
river  at  the  bottom  and  the  common  level  of  the 
surrounding  country  above.  This  little  river,  be- 
fore reaching  the  place,  ran  through  a  small  town, 
and  gathered,  doubtless,  some  refuse  matter  in  its 
course.  From  this  river  the  water  was  taken,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  conducted  along  the 
edge,  or  bank,  in  a  canal  or  carrier,  and  from  this 
carrier,  at  proper  times,  suffered  to  flow  out,  very 
gently,  spreading  over  and  irrigating  the  whole 
suriace,  trickling  and  shining  when  he  saw  it,  (and 
it  was  then  November,)  among  the  light  green  of 
the  new-springing  grass,  and  collected  below  in 
another  canal,  from  which  it  was  again  let  out,  to 
flow  in  like  manner  over  land  lying  still  further 
down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Ten 
years  ago,  this  land,  for  production,  was  worth 
little  or  nothing.  He  was  told  that  some  of  it  had 
been  let  for  no  more  than  a  shilling  an  acre.  It 
has  not  been  manured,  and  yet  is  now  most  exten- 
sively productive.  It  is  not  flooded ;  the  water 
does  not  stand  upon  it ;  it  flows  gently  over  it, 
and  is  applied  several  times  in  a  year,  to  cacii  part, 
say  in  March,  May,  July  and  October.  In  No- 
vember, when  he  saw  it,  the  farmers  were  taking 
off  the  third  crop  of  hay  cut  this  season,  and  that 
crop  was  certainly  not  less  than  two  tons  to  the 
acre.  This  last  crop  was  mostly  used  as  ^reen 
food  for  cattle.  When  he  spoke  of  the  quantity  of 
tons,  he  meant  tons  of  dry  hay.  After  this  crop 
was  off,  sheep  were  to  be  put  on  it,  to  have  lambs 
at  Christmas,  so  as  to  come  into  market  in  March, 
a  time  of  year  when  they  command  a  high  price. 
Upon  taking  off  the  sheep  in  March,  the  land 
would  be  watered,  the  process  of  watering  lasting^ 
two  or  three  days,  or  perhaps  eight  or  ten  dnys, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  refieated  after  the 
taking  off  of  each  successive  crop.  Although  this 
water  has  no  doubt  considerable  sediment  in  it, 
yet  the  general  fact  shows  how  important  water  is 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  how  far  even  it  may 
supply  the  place  of  other  sources  of  sustenance. 
Now,  we  in  Massachusetts,  have  a  more  uneven 
surface,  more  valleys  with  sloping  sides,  by  many 
times  more  streams,  and  such  a  climate  tnat  our 
farms  suffer  much  oilener  from  drought  than  farms 
in  England.  May  we  not  learn  something  useful, 
therefore,  from  the  examples  of  irrigation  in  that 
country  (e.) 

With  respect  to  implements  of  husbandly,  Mr. 
Webster  was  of  opinion  that  the  English,  on  the 
whole,  had  no  advantage  over  us.  Their  wagons 
and  carts  were  no  better,  their  ploughs,  he  thought, 
were  not  better  any  where,  and  in  some  counties 
far  inlerior,  because  unnecessarily  heavy.  The 
snb-soil  plough,  for  which  we  have  little  use,  was 
esteemed  a  useful  invention,  and  the  mole  plough, 
which  he  had  seen  in  operation,  and  the  use  of 
which  was  to  make  an  under-ground  drain,  with- 
out disturbing  the  surface,  was  an  in^^ious  con- 
trivance, likely  to  be  useful  ia  clay  soils,  free  from 
stone  and  gravel,  but  which  could  be  little  used  in 
Massachusetts.  In  general,  he  thought  the  Etig- 
lish  utensils  of  husbandry  were  unnecessarily 
cumbrous  and  heavy.  The  ploughs,  especially, 
required  a  great  strength  of  draught,  fiut  as  dral 
husbandry  was  extensively  practised  in  England, 
and  very  little  with  us,  the  various  UDplemeiiUi> 
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or  machines,  for  drill  sowing,  in  that  country,  quite 
surpass  all  we  have.  He  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  the  horse-rake  used  in  England,  al- 
though he  had  seen  in  operation  implements  for 
spreading  hay,  from  the  swarth,  to  dry,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  for  turning  it,  drawn  by  horses. 

There  were  other  matters  connected  with  Eng- 
lish agriculture,  upon  which  he  might  say  a  word 
or  two.  Crops  were  cultivated  in  England  of 
which  we  knew  little.  The  common  English 
field  bean,  a  small  brown  bean,  ^wing  not  on  a 
clinging  vine,  like  some  varieties  of  the  taller 
bean,  ran  in  what  is  called  with  us  the  bush  form, 
h'ke  our  common  white  bean,  upon  a  slight,  up- 
right stalk,  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and 
producing  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Il  is  valuable,  as  (bod  for  animals,  especially  for 
horses.  This  bean  does  not  Arrow  well,  in  thin 
soils,  or  what  is  called  a  hot  b6ttom(/.)  A  strong, 
stiff,  clayey  land,  well  manured,  suits  it  best. 
Vetches,  or  tares,  a  sort  of  pea,  were  very  much 
cultivated  in  England,  although  almost  unknown 
here,  and  Is  there  either  eaten  green,  by  shf^ep,  on 
the  land,  or  cut  and  carried  for  green  food  (g.) 

The  raising  of  sheep,  in  England,  is  an  immense 
interest.  England  probably  clips  fif\y  millions  of 
fleeces  this  year,  lambs  under  a  year  old  not  being 
ahoro.  The  averaj^  yield  may  be  six  or  seven 
pounds  to  a  fleece  (A.)  There  are  two  principal 
classes  of  sheep  in  England,  the  long  woolled,  and 
the  short  woolled.  Among  these  are  many  varieties, 
but  this  is  the  general  division,  or  ctacsificatioD. 
The  Leicenter,  and  the  South  Down,  l^elong  respec- 
tively, to  these  several  families.  The  common 
clip  of  the  former  may  be  estimated  from  seven  to 
eight  pounds ;  and  of  the  last  from  three  to  three 
and  a  half  or  four.  Mr.  Webster  mentioned  these 
particulars  only  as  estimates ;  and  much  more  ac- 
curate information  might  doubtless  be  obtained 
from  many  writers.  In  New  England,  we  were 
just  beginning  to  estimate  rightly  the  importance 
of  raising  sheep.  .England  had  seen  it  much 
earlier,  and  was  pursuing  it  with  far  more  zeal 
and  perseverance.  Our  climate,  as  already  ob- 
served, differs  from  that  of  England  ;  but  the  great 
inquiry  applicable  in  equal  force  to  both  countries 
IS,  bow  can  we  manage  our  land  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  crops,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
keep  up  the  condition  of  the  land  and  plac«  it  if 
possible  in  a  course  of  gradual  improvement  ? 
The  success  of  farming  must  depend  in  a  conside- 
rable degree  upon  the  animals  produced  and  sup- 
ported on  the  farm.  The  farmer  may  calculate  in 
respect  lo  animals  upon  two  grounds  of  profit ;  the 
natural  growth  of  the  animal,  and  the  weight  ob- 
tained by  fattening.  The  skilful  farmer,  there- 
fore, expects  where  he  gains  one  pound  in  the  fat- 
tening of  his  animal,  to  gain  an  equal  amount  in 
the  growth.  The  eariy  maturity  of  stock  is  con- 
sequently a  point  of  much  importance. 

Oxen  are  rarely  reared  in  England  for  the  yoke. 
In  Devonshire  in  Cornwall,  ox  teams  are  employ- 
ed ;  but  in  travelling  one  thousand  miles  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Wet>ster  saw  only  one  ox  team,  nnd 
here  they  were  driven  one  before  the  other,  and  in 
harnesses  similar  to  the  harnesses  of  horses.  Bul- 
locks are  raised  for  the  market.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable, therefore,  both  in  respect  to  neat  cattle  and 
sheep,  that  their  growth  should  be  rapid  and  their 
&ttening  properties  favorable,  that  they  mny  be 
earlv  disposed  of^  and  consequently  the  expense  of 
production  lessened. 


Is  it  practicable  on  the  soil  and  In  the  climate  of 
Massachusetts  to  pursue  a  succession  of  crops?  ,He 
could  not  question  it ;  and  he  had  entire  confidence 
in  the  improvements  to  our  husbandry  and  the 
great  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  judi- 
cious rotation  of  products.  The  capacities  of  the 
soil  of  Massachusetts  were  undoubted.  One  hun- 
dred bushels  of  com  to  an  acre  had  been  repeat- 
edly produced,  and  other  crops  in  like  abundance. 
fiut  this  would  not  eflect  the  proper  ends  of  a  ju- 
dicious and  profitable  agriculture,  unless  we  could 
so  manage  our  husbandry  that  by  a  judicious  and 
proper  succession  of  crops,  the  land  would  not  only 
be  restored  after  an  exhausting  crop,  but  gradu- 
ally enriched  by  cultivation.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  our  farmers  should  increase  their 
power  of  sustaining  live  stock,  that  they  may 
therefi*om  obtain  the  means  of  improving  their 
farms. 

The  breed  of  cattle  in  England  was  greatly  im- 
proved, and  still  improving.  He  had  seen  some 
of  the  best  stocks,  and  many  individual  animals 
from  others,  and  thought  them  admirable.  The 
short  homed  cattle,  brought  to  this  country,  were 
often  very  good  specimens.  He  said  that  he  had 
seen  the  flocks  from  which  some  of  them  had 
been  selected,  and  they  were  certainly  among  the 
best  in  England.  But  in  every  selection  of  stock, 
we  are  to  regard  our  own  climate,  and  our  own 
circumstances.  We  raise  oxen  for  work,  as  well 
as  for  beef;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Devon- 
shire stock  furnished  excellent  animals  for  our  use. 
We  had  suffered  that  old  stock,  brought  hither 
by  our  ancestors,  to  run  down,  and  be  deteriorated. 
It  had  been  kept  up,  and  greatly  improved,  in 
England,  and  we  might  now  usefully  import  from 
it.  The  Devonshire  ox  is  a  hardy  animal,  of 
size  and  make  suite^l  to  the  plough,  and  though 
certainly  not  the  larirest  for  beef;  yet  generally 
very  well  fattened.  He  thought  quite  well,  also, 
of  the  Ayrshire  cows.  They  were  good  milkers, 
and  being  a  hardy  race,  on  that  account,  well  suit- 
ed to  the  cold  climate,  atid  to  the  coarse  and  some- 
times scanty  pasturage  of  New  England.  After 
all,  he  thought,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
improved  breed  of  short  horns  were  the  finest  cat- 
tle in  the  worid,  nnd  should  be  preferred,  wherever 
plenty  of  good  feed,  and  some  mildness  of  climate 
invited  them.  They  were  well  fitted  to  the  Wes- 
tern States,  where  there  is  an  overflowing  abun- 
dance, both  of  winter  and  summer  feed,  and  where, 
as  in  England,  bullocks  are  raised  for  besf  only. 
He  had  no  doubt,  also,  that  they  might  be  usefully 
raised  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Counecticut,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  favored  parts  of  the  state. 
But,  for  himself,  as  a  farmer  on  the  thin  lands  of 
Plymouth  county,  and  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the 
sea,  he  did  not  lieel  that  he  could  give,  to  animals 
of  this  breed,  that  entertainment,  which  their  merit 
deserved. 

As  to  sheep,  the  Leicester  were  like  the  short 
horned  cattle.  They  must  be  kept  well;  they 
shoul.i  always  be  fat ;  and,  pressed  by  good  keep- 
ing, to  early  maturity,  they  are  found  very  profit- 
able. "  Feed  well,''  was  the  maxim  of  the  great 
Roman  farmer,  Cato;  and  that  short  sentence 
comprises  much  of  all  that  belong  to  the  profita- 
ble economy  of  live  stock.  The  South  Downs  are 
a  good  breed,  both  for  wool  and  mutton.  They 
crop  the  grass  that  crrows  on  the  thin  soils,  over 
beds  of  chalk,  in  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Dor-. 
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setshire.    They  ooght  not  to  scorn  the  pastures  of 
New  England. 

When  one  looks,  said  Mr.  Webster,  to  the  con- 
dition of  England,  he  must  see  of  what  immense 
importance  is  every,  even  the  smallest  degree  of 
improvement  in  its  agricultural  productions.    Sup- 
pose that  by  some  new  discovery,  or  some  im- 
proved mode  of  culture,  only  one  per  cent,  could 
be  added  to  the  annual  results  of  English  culti- 
vation ;  this,  of  itself,  would  materially  afi'ect  the 
comfortable  subsistence  of  millions  of  humem  be- 
ings.   It  was  oAen  said  that  England  was  a  gar- 
den.   This  was  a  strong  metaphor.    There  was 
poor  land,  and  some  poor  cultivation  in  England. 
All  people  are  not  eaually  industrious,  careful. 
But  on  the  whole,  England  was  a  prodigy  of  ag- 
ricultural wealtli.    Flanders  might  possibly  sur- 
f^ass  it.    He  had  not  seen  Flanders ;  but  Eng- 
and  quite  surpassed,  in  this  respect,  whatever  he 
had  seen.    In  associations  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  we  had   been  earlier  than  England. 
But  associations  now  exist.     He  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  he  had  Ibund  it  a  very  plea- 
sant and  interesting  occasion.    Persons  of  the 
highest  distinction  lor  rank,  talents  and   wealth, 
were  present,  all  zealously  engaged  in  efforts  for 
the  /promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests.    No 
roan  in  England  was  so  high  as  to  be  independent 
of  the  success  of  this  great  interest ;  no  man  so  low, 
as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  prosperity,  or  its  de- 
cline.   The  same  is  true,  eminently  and  emphati- 
cally true,  with  us.     Agriculture   feeds  us;    to 
a  great  degree  it  clothes  us ;  without  it,  we  could 
not  have  manufactures,  and  we  should  not  have 
commerce.    These  all  stand  together,  but  they 
stand    together    like    pillars    in    a   cluster,    the 
largest  in  the  centre,  and   that  largest  is  agri- 
culture.   Let  us  remember,  too,  that  we  live  in  a 
country  of  small  farms,  and  free-hold  tenements ; 
a  country,  in  which  men  cultivate  with  their  own 
hands,  their  own  fee-simple  acres ;  drawing  not 
only  their  subsistence,  tmt  '♦'so  their  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  manly  freedom  from  the  ground 
they  plough.    They  are  at  once  its  owners,  its 
cultivators,  and  its  defenders.    And  whatever  else 
may  be  under-valued,  or  overlooked,  let  us  never 
forget,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the 
most  important   labor  of  man.      Man  may  be 
civilized,  in  some  degree,  with  great  progress  in 
manufactures,  and  with  little  commerce  with  his 
distant  neighbors.    But  without  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  ne  is,  in  all  countries,  a  savage.     Until 
he  steps  from  the  chase,  and  fixes  himself  in  some 
place,  and  seeks  a  living  from  the  earth,  he  is  a 
roaming  barbarian.      When  tillage  begins  other 
arts  follow.  The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  (bund- 
ers of  human  civilization. 

APPENDIX. 

Note  (a.) — Housing  Sheep. 


If  sheep  were  allowed  to  give  their  voice  on  the 
stibjpct,  there  is  little  doubt  now  the  question  would 
be  decided.  Where  a  shed  is  open  at  one  side,  sheep 
in  case  of  a  cold  storm  of  rain  or  sleet,  will  always,  if 
left  to  govern  themselves,  seek  a  shelter.  Under  other 
circumstances  they  are  equally  disposed  to  remain  in 
the  open  air. 

The  very  fine  woolled  sheep,  whose  comtitutions  are 


tender,  require  much  nurslne:;  and  in  oar  climate 
must  be  sheltered.  This  is  necessary,  also,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  fineness  of  the  wool ;  and  some  shep- 
herds go  so  far  as  to  put  linen  jackets  upon  them. 
With  respect  to  the  coarse  woolled  sheep,  and  the  half 
bloods,  many  of  the  best  farmers  in  Vermont  and  in 
the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  flocks  are»  upon  the  whole,  bet- 
ter in  health,  and  that  the  per  centage  of  loss  in  their 
flocks  is  less,  where  the  flocks  are  ted  at  stacks  in  the 
fiekl  and  rarelv  housed,  except  occasionally  at  their 
own  pleasure,  than  where  they  are  r^ylarly  shut  up 
every  ni^ht  in  a  covered  and  close  fold.  Anv  one, 
who  has  Deen  accustomed  to  the  air  of  a  sheep  house, 
where  a  flock  has  been  confined  all  night,  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
animals  unless  their  lungs  are  made  of  leather. 

Our  climate  differs  essentially  from  that  of  England; 
but  with  us  to  fold  sheep  in  wet  yards  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  of  the  foot-rot,  a  most  troublesome 
disorder  and  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  If  it 
does  not  produce  the  disease,  yet  if  the  poison  is  lurk- 
ing within  the  foot,  it  will  bnng  it  out  and  ag^gravate 
it.  It  is  an  infectious  disorder,  and  I  know  from  ex- 
perience, much  to  be  dreaded ;  though  1  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  with  a  writer  of  no  small  credit,  that  the 
only  effectual  remedy  is  to  cut  off"  the  sheep's  head. 

H.  C. 

Note  (b.) — Turnips, 

The  common  flat  or  white  turnip  is  little  cultivated 
among  us,  excepting  for  the  table.    The  Swedish  tur- 
nip or  ruta  basna  is  much  more  valued  for  its  solidi- 
ty, its  supposed  flunerior  nutritiveness,  and  its  endur- 
ance.   It  may  he  kept  perfectly  well  until  May,  arid 
often  until  June.    Ihey  are  easily  grown;  but  the 
condition  of  the  land  cannot  be  too  much  enriched. 
With  respect  to  the  keeping  of  them  through  the 
winter,  we  protest,  on  account  of  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  his  family,  against  a  farmei*s  ever  putting  any 
of  the  turnip  or  cabbage  family  into  his  house  cellar ; 
but  they  may  be  stored  in  his  barn  cellar,  or  a  deposit 
may  be  made  for  them  on  his  barn  floor  if  the  sides  be 
well  filled  in  and  the  top  carefully  covered  with  hay, 
for  which  purpose  the  poorest  will  answer.    Or  I  have 
preserved  them  in  perfection  by  pitting  them  in  the 
field  where  they  grew.    For  this  purpose;  on  the  driest 
part  of  the  field,  dig  a  hole  about  six  inches  or  a  foot 
in  depth,  and  wide  and  long  according  to  the  quantity 
of  turnips  you  have  to  provide  for,  there  deposit  your 
ruta  baga  after  they  are  dug  and  trimmed,  and  raise  the 
pile  in  a  sloping  form  like  the  pitched  roof  of  a  house. 
Do  this  after  the  dirt  has  been  knocked  off  the  turnips, 
and  they  have  become  as  dry  as  cu*cumstance8  will 
admifef  •  Lay  on  the  heap  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  and  a 
thin  covering  of  earth,  leaving  the  south  end  of  the 
heap,  which  should  be  made  north  and  south,  to  be 
stopped  up  with  several  loose  bundles  of  straw.  Then 
make  a  few  holes  with  a  crow-bar  to  act  as  ventilators 
until  the  first  heat  of  the  turnips  is  over.    Let  them 
remain  in  this  condition  until  the  cold  increases,  so 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  freezing ;  then  put  another 
layer  of'^  straw  and  another  covering  of  dirt,  smoothed 
down  neatly  with  a  spade,  so  that  it  may  shed  the  rain. 
Your  turnips  in  this  way  will  keep  well  all  winter, 
and  access  to  them  will  be  easy  through  the  winter  at 
the  south  end,  by  removing  the  loose  bundles  of  straw, 
and  afterwards  carefully  replacing  them.    The  straw 
and  dirt,  by  the  aid  of  frost,  will  make  a  perfect  roof 
to  your  turnip  house,  which  will  stand  firm  until  the 
frost  is  gone.    I  have  kept  hundreds  of  bushels  for 
my  stock  in  this  way  ;  and  if  a  farmer  desires  in  the 
feeding  season  to  m?ke  accurate  calculations  of  the 
amount  consumed  as  he  goes  on,  he  can  put  them  up 
in  heaps  of  one  or  two  hundred  bushels  each  in  diffier- 
ent  parts  of  his  field,  managing  with  them  in  the  way 
I  have  depcribed. 
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The  culUvatkm  of  green  escQlent  ve^^ttble  cidm 
cannot  be  too  8tronf|;ly  ui^d  upon  our  farmers.  We 
shall  never  reach  an  improved  basbn^ndry  until  we  g^et 
into  a  regular  system  of  rotation  of  crops ;  and  green 
feed  for  our  winter  feeding  forms  a  part  of  that  rota- 
tion. Condiments  or  esculents  of  this  soK  are  as  im^ 
portant  for  our  cattle  as  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  upon  the  farmer's  table.  The  condition  of  our 
cattle,  and  especially  our  young  stock  and  our  milking 
stock,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  them.  This 
green  feed  can  be  produced  in  many  cases  at  a  less  ex- 
pense than  long  feed.  It  makes,  from  the  exact  culti- 
vation r^K^uired,  an  excellent  preparation  for  grain ; 
and  it  supplies  under  proper  management,  directly  and 
efficiently  the  means  of  enriching  our  farms,  and  of 
increasing  their  productiveness  in  a  rapid  ratio. 


NgU  (c.) — Draining. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  for- 
merlv  M.  F.,  and  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Deanston, 
England,  the  author  of  this  system  of  draining  and 
inventor  of  the  subsoil  plough,  before  a  commitlee  of 
the  British  Parliament,  these  drains  where  tiles  are 
used,  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  twenty-four  inches*  and 
where  stones  are  used,  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
inches ;  the  object  in  each  case  being  to  stir  the  ground 
in  the  course  of  improvement  with  the  subsoil  plough, 
to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches,  without  disturbing  the 
tiles  or  the  drain.    When  stones  are  used  the  ditch  is 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  thirty  inches ;  small  stones  are 
then  thrown  in  promiscuously  to  a  height  of  twelve 
inches;  and  then  a  s6d  of  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
inverted,  is  laid  over  the  stones  to  prevent  the  dirt  fall- 
ing in  and  stopping  the  passage  of  the  water ;  the  top 
is  then  filled  up  and  the  field  left  smooth.    The  centre 
or  main  drain  into  which  the  cross  drains  empty,  is 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  threi*  feet.    These  drains  are  du- 
rable and  effectual.    Tiles  have  not  been  used  among 
us ;  but  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  I  made  several  hun- 
dreds of  rods  of  these  covered  drains  with  small  rough 
stone,  as  above  described,  in  order  to  drain  a  wet  fi'^id. 
The  drains  continue  to  operate  well  to  this  time.  The 
value  of  the  land  was  increased  ten-fold;  and  the  in- 
creased crops  soon  paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  im- 
provement   These  drains  are  entirely  out  of  sight ; 
but  I  would  advise,  whenever  they  are  made,  that  Uieir 
distances  and  direction  should  be  accurately  laid  down 
in  a  plan  of  the  farm,  that  they  may  easily  be  found  in 
case  of  intemption. 

In  England,  the  improvement  is  not  considered  as 
complete,  until,  after  the  Und  is  drained,  the  whole 
field  is  by  a  gradual  process,  loosened  with  a  subsoil 
plough  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches.  The  land  is 
nrat  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  and  a  crop  of 
oats  18  taken*,  it  is  then  ploughed  again  and  subsoiied, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  the  very  top  of  the 
drain,  care  being  taken  not  to  bring  mnch  of  the  sub- 
soil to  the  surface  at  a  time,  but  the  top  and  the  lower 
soil  are  intermixed  by  a  gradual  process  of  cultiva- 
tion. Other  crops  are  then  taken  from  this  land,  which 
is  cultivated  ana  manured  in  the  usual  manner ;  and 
the  products  are  enormouslv  increased  bv  this  process. 
I  shall  give  more  full  details  in  my  thircf  Report  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  now  in  the  press. 

H.  C. 

NoU  (d,)— Redemption  of  Peat  Meadowt. 

Some  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  success  of  re- 
deeming lands  by  draining,  especially  bog  meadow, 
are  to  M  found  in  Saugus,  Lynn,  Lexington,  Framing- 
ham,  Groton,  and  other  towns  in  this  state.  In  these 
cases,  lands  which  were  of  little  value,  are  now  brought 
into  most  productive  fields,  yielding  five  or  six  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  three  to  rour  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  besides  other  crops.  These,  however,  are  in  ge- 
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neral  open  drains.  We  have  a  very  large  amooDt  of 
peat  land  in  the  state,  which  is  capable  of  being  thus 
redeemed  and  made  some  of  the  most  producSve  in 
the  state.  By  the  estimation  of  the  learned  geologi- 
cal surveyor,  there  are  more  than  80,000  acres  or  125 
souare  miles.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
or  this  sort  of  improvement  may  be  found  detailed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  third  Report  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Massachusetts.  This  was  made  by  Mr.  Timothy 
U.  Brown,  of  Saugus,  and  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. An  account  of  it  is  given  likewise,  in  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  for  1838-9. 

There  seems  to  me  no  reason  why  the  introduction 
of  the  Deanston  system  of  improvement,  thorough 
draining  and  subsoil  ploughing,  may  not  be  introduced 
among  us  in  particular  localities,  to  as  great  advantage 
as  has  been  done  in  Scotland.  H.  C. 

Note  (e,) — Irrigaiumn 

A  very  skilful  enterprise  of  this  same  kind,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  has  been  undertaken  in  Medway,  which 
promises  the  best  results.    Here  a  considerable  stream 
has  been  dammed  and  carried  in  a  canal  round  the 
whole  field  of  several  acres,  so  as  to  be  allowed  to 
flow  upon  them  over  the  bank  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner.    Two  other  examples  of  irrigation  are  to  be 
seen,  one  in  the  upper  part  of  Dedham,  and  one  in 
Chelmsford,  which,  though  on  a  small  scale,  have  been 
eminently  successful.    Our  improvements  are  very 
humble  compared  with  those  referred  to  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster; but  they  are  creditable  and  encouraging.    The 
struggling  steps  of  infancy  must  be  taken  before  we 
can  move  with  the  firm  gait  of  manhood.    The  en- 
Hching  qualities  of  water  are  far  from  being  properly 
appreciated.    In  such  circumstances  as  described,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  substance ;  and  it  effects  an 
essential  purpose  in  holding  in  solution  the  nutriment 
of  the  plant  with  which  it  mixes  in  its  passage  over 
the  soil  and  percolations  into  it.  H.  C. 

NoU  (/.)— I^e^fon. 

The  bean  (vicia  f aba. )--"  The  bean  is  a  valuable 
field  plant,  as  affording  food  for  Uve  stock  and  in  part 
for  man.  The  varieties  of  the  bean  are  two,  garden 
and  field  beans,  the  white  and  the  gray  beans.  The 
best  soils  for  beans,  are  clay  and  strong  loams.  On 
such  soils  they  generally  succeed  wheat  or  oati,  but 
sometimes  also  clover  lays.  Turnip  soils  or  sands  are 
by  no  means  proper  for  them.  The  climate  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  bean  is  one  neither  very  dry  nor  very 
moist ;  the  first  brings  on  the  fly ;  and  the  last  pre- 
vents the  setting  of  the  blossoms.  The  flour  of  beans 
is  more  nutritive  than  that  of  oats,  as  it  appears  in  the 
fattening  of  swine."  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  them  a  cheap- 
er provender  for  horses  than  that  of  oats ;  but  being 
of  an  oily  nature,  more  difllcult  of  digestion  than  oats, 
and  he  would  therefore  hesitate  in  giving  them  the 
preference  for  this  object. 

The  bean  is  considered  as  an  exhausting  crop ;  but 
on  a<*count  of  the  clean  cultivation  which  is  given  to 
it,  it  often  favorably  precedes  wheat.  My  own  expe- 
riments in  the  cultivation  of  the  English  field  bean, 
which  I  have  tried  two  or  three  years,  resulted  in  dis- 
appointment, as  they  were  in  every  instance  destroyed 
by  a  little  black  fly.  This  is  the  great  enemy  with 
which  they  have  to  contend  abroad.  Forty  bushels  to 
.the  acre  must  be  redded  as  a  large  yield.  From 
twenty  to  thirty- five  is  more  common. 

The  cultivation  of  the  white  bean  among  us,  is  pur- 
sued to  a  very  small  extent  and  in  a  very  slovenly  and 
negligent  manner.  Land  that  is  under  a  curse,  and 
considered  fit  for  nothing  else,  is  usually  selected  for 
a  crop  of  white  beans  ;  and  a  farmer  would  as  soon 
think  of  dressing  his  children  in  peacock^  feathers 
asof  {pving  any  manure  to  his  wnite  beans.  The 
result  IS  exactly  what,  under  such  oircumstancef,  is  to 
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be  expected.  We  have  oo  doubt  that,  under  proper 
culHvatiou,  beans  may  be  made  a  highly  productive 
and  valuable  crop.  For  feeding  sheep,  especially  fat- 
ting-wethers,  I  have  tried  and  Icnow  their  value.  In- 
termixed and  ground  or  alternated  with  Indian  corn, 
thev  are  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  thrift  of  sheep, 
and  may  be  to  a  degree  profitably  used,  notwithstand- 
ing the  customary  difierence  in  price.  We  can  hardly 
expect,  however,  that  they  should  take  the  place  of 
Indian  corn ;  a  crop  which  cannot  be  grown  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  not  more  exhausting  than  any  other 
grain  crop  allowed  to  perfect  its  seeds,  which  when 
consumed  on  the  farm  under  good  management,  returns 
a  large  amount  to  the  land ;  and  the  rough  fodder  of 
which,  when  well  cured,  is  almost  an  equivalent  for 
the  cost  of  cultivation.  H.  C. 

NcfU  (g.)-—The  Tare. 

• 

The  tare  or  vetch  (vicia  satwa)  is  a  plant  which 
we  have  sometimes  seen  growing,  but  rarely  cultivat- 
ed among  us.  There  is  no  hindrance  in  our  climate 
to  its  cultivation ;  and  perhaps  the  great  reason  why 
the  cultivation  of  the  tare  or  field  bean  has  been  ne- 
glected or  not  introduced,  has  arisen  from  our  capaci- 
ty to  produce  Indian  com ;  and  our  high  estimation, 
which  can  hardly  be  extravagant,  of  its  value  as  food 
for  the  brute  and  the  human  animal.  As  green  feed 
especially,  and  for  the  purposes  of  soiling,  undoubted- 
ly the  tares  might  be  introduced  to  ereat  advantage. 

"  The  tare,**  says  Low, "  is  one  of  the  most  esteem- 
ed of  the  leguminous  plants  of  this  country,  (Eng- 
•land.)  When  used  as  green  forage,  they  are  cut  after 
the  pods  are  formed,  but  long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
Being  in  the  class  of  crops  not  allowed  to  mature  their 
seeds,  they  are  not  exhausting  to  the  soil.  They  are 
considered  as  restorative  crops,  from  the  quantity  of 
manure  which  the  consumption  of  them  affords.  They 
are  exceedingly  nutritious,  and  supply  a  larger  quantity 
of  food  for  a  limited  ]>eriod,  than  almost  any  other 
forage  crop.  All  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  fond  of 
this  lecume,  and  all  thrive  upon  it  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Hogs  may  be  fattened  entirely  upon  it.  It  causes 
milch  cows  to  ^ve  more  butter  tban  any  other  species 
of  food,  and  it  is  employed  extensively  in  the  feeding 
of  horses.  All  the  English  agriculturists  are  impress- 
ed with  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  tares.** 

Young  observes,  "tare  crops  are  of  such  use  and 
importance  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  stock  could  be 
sustained  without  them  ;  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs 
are  all  fattened  upon  them ;  hogs  are  soiled  upon  them 
without  any  other  food.  This  plant  maintains  more 
stock  than  any  other  plant  whatever.  Upon  one  acre, 
Davis  maintained  four  horses  in  much  better  condition 
than  upon  five  acres  of  grass.  Upon  eight  acres  he 
has  kept  twelve  horses  and  five  cows  for  three  months 
without  any  other  food.  No  artificial  food  whatever  is 
equal  to  this  excellent  plant.** 

"Tares  cut  green,**  Professor  Thaer  observes, 
**  draw  no  nourisnment  from  the  soil,  whatever;  while 
made  into  hay  they  afford  a  fodder  preferred  by  cat- 
tle to  pea  straw,  and  more  nutritious  than  hay  or  any 
other  herbage." 

These  high  encomiums  on  this  plant  will,  we  hope, 
invite  the  attention  of  our  farmers  strongly  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  experiments  may  be  made  among  ourselves 
of  their  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  soil ;  and  of  the 
expediency  of  introducing^  them  among  a  rotation  of 
crops  in  our  system  of  husbandry,  if  we  are  so  fortu- 
nate presently  as  to  have  a  system.  Tares  are  of  two 
kinds,  winter  and  spring,  but  not  distinguishable  from 
the  appearance  of  the  seed.  The  winter  tares  are  sowed 
in  England  in  September  and  October,  and  where  they 
are  designed  for  soiling,  the  sowing  is  continued  at 
Ruccessivc  times  until  May.  The  spring  tares  are  ad- 
vised to  b€  sowed  as  early  in  the  spnng  as  they  can  be 
got  in.  A  clay  soil  is  most  congenial  to  their  growth  ; 
find  any  rich  soil  will  do,  provided  it  is  not  too  dry. 


The  quantity  of  seed  to  an  acre  is  finom  two  and  a  half 
to  three  and  a  half  bushels ;  the  latter  quantity  where 
they  are  to  be  cut  for  green  fodder;  the  former  where 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  seed.  It  is  advised  to  sow 
some  grain  with  them,  such  as  rye  with  winter  tares 
and  oats  with  spring  tares,  which  serve  to  support 
them. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  tares  sowed  in  the  fall  would 
survive  our  severe  winters.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  determined  by  some  actual  experiment  We  hope 
they  will  have  a  fair  trial.  Jb'or  soiling  they  must  be  an 
excellent  article ;  and  1  cannot  but  hope  tbat  the  prac- 
tice of  soiling  will  prevail  much  more  among  us ;  es- 
pecially for  the  quantity  of  most  valuable  mauure, 
which  under  proper  management  may  be  made  in  this 
way.  I  ask  leave  here  to  reter  to  an  admirable  and 
encouraging  experiment  in  soiling,  on  a  small  scale,  in 
my  second  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Massachu- 
setts, p.  69.  H.  C. 

Note  ih.)—Prodvct  of  Sheep, 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  large  yield,  but  perhaps 
under  good  management,  not  overrated.  Mr.  Hubbard, 
an  extensive  wool  dealer  at  Leeds,  whose  authority  ap- 
pears to  be  much  relied  upon,  states  the  average  of  the 
short  wooUed  sheep  at  3^  lbs.  each,  and  theloi^  wool- 
ed  at  7^  lbs.  each.  McCulloch,  in  his  tables,  states  the 
yield  of  the  Teeswater  sheep  to  be  9  lbs.  to  a  fleece ; 
the  Lincoln,  10  lbs. ;  of  the  Dishley,  8  lbs. ;  of  the 
Costwold,  9  lbs. ;  and  of  the  South  Downs  2^  lbs. ;  of 
the  Cheviot,  8  lbs.  to  a  fleece.  It  is  stated  in  another 
work  that  a  Mr.  Sellar,  by  dint  of  persevering  atten- 
tion to  tlie  choice  of  rams,  the  change  of  herbage  and 
placing  the  sheep  at  diiiierent  ages  u))on  appropriate 
pasture,  together  with  supplies  of  artificial  lood  in  the 
pinching  seasons  of  the  year,  has  raised  the  average 
wool  ol  the  Cheviot  race,  to  4  and  4^  lbs.  per  fleece. 

I  have  known  cases  of  as  remarkable  improvement 
here.  They  show  emphatically  how  much  a  farmer*s 
success  depends  on  enterprise,  care  and  skill. 

I  ought  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  Mr.  Webster  is  in 
no  respect  whaiever  reponsible  for  the  notes  attached 
to  his  address.  With  the  exception  of  those  on  beans 
and  vetches,  he  has  not  seen  them.  H.  C. 


From  the  Franklin  Farmer. 

IMPROVEMBIVT  OP  THE  SOIL  RESULTING 
FROM  THE  GRAZING  SYSTEM  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY. 

Frankfort,  AprU  6, 1840. 

In  a  late  number  ot'  the  Tennessee  Farmer,  I 
find  a  communication,  signed  **D.,"  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  that  paper,  from  which  the  Ibllowing 
is  an  extract : 

"In  the  Franklin  Farmer  of  December  7th, 
1839,  published  at  Franklbrt,  Kentucky,  but  re- 
cently, I  believe,  transferred  lo  Lexington,  there  is 
an  editorial  article,  from  which  the  Ibllowing 
is  extracted : 

"  *  In  our  calcareous  lands,  we  can  manufac- 
ture our  manure  on  the  very  spots  where  we  want 
it  to  be  spread ;  but  on  other  soils,  it  must  be  made 
in  the  barnyard  and  hauled  out,  and  in  the  former 
practice,  the  improvement  of  the  soil  will  probably 
be  more  apparent  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  a  fact 
distinguishing  the  husbandry  of  some  of  our  best 
graziers,  that  their  lands,  taken  in  a  partially  ex- 
hausted state,  thirty  years  ago,  have  not  only  im- 
proved in  production  every  year,  but  exhibit  now 
the  appearance  of  virgin  lertility.' " 

^low,  sir,  to  improve  exhausted  land  without  be- 
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ing  compelled  to  resort  to  the  tedious  and  horrible  t  vious  B3r8tein8,  (or  rather,  bad  practices,)  had  ac- 


drudgery  of  hauling  out  and  spreading  manure,  is 
truly  a  grand  desideratum  to  the  practical  farmer ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  writer  oi'the 
above  extract  did  not  favor  us  with  the  details  of  a 
plan,  from  which  such  desirable  results  can  be  ob- 
tained, it'  you  are  not  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  system  in  question,  perhaps  you  can,  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  obtain  the  requisite  in- 
formation, which  no  doubt  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  put  into  operation  by  many  of  your  sub- 
flcril>er8." 

Being  at  the  date  referred  to,  the  editor  of  the 
Franklin  Farmer  and  the  author  of  the  remarks  on 
manure,  ouoted  by  *'  D."  1  am  disposed  to  respond 
to  him.    but  in  doing  so,  I  waive  exception  to  the 
spirit  of  incredulity  which,  it  appears  to  me,  lurks 
in  his  tone.    Any  one  who  has  ever  intelligently 
observed  the  operations  on  the  highly  improved 
farms  in  the  calcareous  lands  of  Kentucky,  would 
at  once  refer  my  remarks  on  our  manuring,  quoted 
above,  to  the  processes  connected  with  our  grazing 
system ;  and  these  would  embrace  almost  the  entire 
agricultural  operations  on  such  farms.    I  cannot 
pretend,  in  the  limits  to  which  I  am  necessarily 
restricted  in  a  weekly  paper,  to  write  out  all  the 
**  details"  of  the  system  refe.rred  to ;  (or  it  would  re- 
quire a  volume  to  do  them  ample  justice;  but  I  think 
I  caa  present  the  general  outlines  ot  the  system 
in  a  manner  to  render  it  intelligible.    In  speaking 
ofmmnuringj  as  connected  with  the  grazing  system 
of  Kentucky,  I  use  the  term  in  a  general  sense ; 
•tgnifying,  not  only  the  application  of  putrescent 
matters  to  the  soil,  but  all  those  ameliorating  pro- 
cesses, embracing  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  in- 
cluding grasses,  which  serve  to  produce  and  main* 
tain  an  increased  state  of  fertility.  1  am  aware  that, 
m  some  quarters,  our  system  is  sneered  at,  on  the 
groood  that  we  do  not,  technically,  manure  our 
nelds,  that  is,  haul  materials  lor  making  manure 
into  a  barn-yard,  and  then,  after  certain  processes, 
haul  out  the  same  upon  the  fields,   fiut  as,  besides 
deriving  profits  from  the  products  of  agricultural 
labor,  the  great  object  of  cultivation  is  to  improve 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  I  caunot  see  any  objection 
to  the  employment  oi'  the  term,  manuring^  lor  the 
result  of  any  practices  or  processes  by  means  of 
which  these  two  great  ends  ai«  reached.    If,  by 
the  agency  of  different  processes,  equal  results  are 
obtained ;  the  only  subject  of  consideration,  in  the 
choice  of  one  or  other  of  those  processes,  to  efiect 
the  desired  result,  would  be,  thatofits  comparative 
convenience,  applicability  or  economy.    That  an 
exceeding  degree  of  fertility  i»  produced  and  main- 
tained and  that  large  profits  are  realized  under  the 
operations  of  the  grazing  system,  I  need  only 
point  to  the  heavy  productions  of  the  grazing  farms, 
and  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  graziers,  to  show. 
And  in  speaking  of  the  fertility  produced  under 
this  system,  f  mean,  literally,  that,  under  its  ope- 
ration, lands  taken  in  what  is  called  a  ^^wom-ouV^ 
state,  are  brought  tip  to  a  state  of  the  highest  pro- 
ductive capacity.    That  the  same  system,  there- 
fore, would  prestrve,  if  not  incrtasef  the  original 
richness  of  the  virgin  soil,  is  two  well  established, 
even  if  experience  were  wanting  on  this  particular 
point,  to  admit  of  a  doubt,    ft  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  this  system  is  of  but  compara- 
tively recent  adoption ;  that  it  is  not  yet  fully  prac- 
tised in  many  sections  of  our  calcareous  lands ;  and 
that  it  was  commenced  in  a  section  where  the  pre- 


tually  skimmed  the  land  of  its  richest  soil.    What 
of  fertility  was  left  in  the  soil,  even  of  this  new 
and  rich  land,  afler  jrears  of  exhausting  cultiva- 
tion, first,  in  that  horrible  scourge  of  land,  tobac- 
co, and  next  in  grain,  exported  to  distant  markets 
or  consumed  in  the  infernal  distilleries  of  whisky, 
may  be  best  told  by  those  who,  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  impoverished  fields  and  purses,  fled 
from  out  this  garden  of  Eden,  to  procure,  still 
further  weatyfreah  lands.    Now  let  us  suppose  one 
of  these  farms,  thus  exhausted  and  deserted,  pass- 
ing into  the  possession  of  a  farmer  whose  system 
of  husbandry  has  two  cardinal  objects  in  view  — 
to  realize  annual  profits  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain a  steady  progressive  improvement  in  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.    If  he  gets  possession  in  the  fkil, 
he  sows  down  the  exhausted  fields  in  rye  or  wheat, 
generally  rye,  and  if  iu  the  spring,  in  oats ;  and  in 
the  winter  or  spring,  seeds  with  red  clover,  timo- 
thy and  blue-grass.     When  the  small  grain  is 
ripe  enough,  he  turns  his  stock  upon  it,  feeds  it 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  taking  the  stock 
off,  allows  the  clover  and  other  grasses  to  come 
forward.    The  clover  coming  forward,  if  the  sea- 
son be  favorable  immediately  afler  the  small  grain 
is  eaten  down,  shades  the  ground  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  so  injuriously  afll*ects  naked 
fallows.    The  field  is  next  crazed  by  stock ;  and 
the  mixture  of  timothy  and  blue  grass  with  the  clo- 
ver prevents  the  latter  hooving  the  cattle.    The 
second  year  the  field  is  also  grazed,  but  the  stock 
is  taken  ofi*  long  enotigh  to  aUow  the  clover,  which 
is  a  biennial  plant,  to  ripen  Its  seed,  which  being 
shed,  clothes  the  field  with  clover  for  two  more 
years  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  that  long  in  grass ; 
but  a  frequent  practice  is,  if  the  land  be  not  ex- 
cessively exhausted  to  turn  the  clover  under  and 
plant  in  com  the  third  year;  and  this  may  safely 
be  done,  with  a  confident  expectation  of  gathering, 
in  a  favorable  season  at  least,  50  or  60  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre,  if  the  land  had  not  been  reduced 
previously,  to  a  state  of  exhaustion  producing  less 
than  25  or  30  bushels.    If  the  exhaustion  be  more 
excessive,  reducing  the  production  to  a  point  low- 
er than  I  have  stated,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  field 
remain  in  pasture  four  years.    The  third  or  fiflh 
year  as  the  case  may  be,  the  sod  is  turned  over 
flat  by  a  sod-plough  running  just  through  it,  or 
say  two  or  three  inches ;  then  following  in  the 
same  furrow  with  another  plough,  commonly  a 
Gary,  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  bury  the  sod  to 
that  depth  ;  some  even  follow  with  a  third,  to  lay 
the  sod  ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  surface, 
where,  being  out  of  the  way  of  the  afler  culture,  it 
gradually  decomposes,  fumishing  food  to  the  grow- 
ing crop,  protecting  it  from  the  excessive  influences 
of  droiight,  and  deepening  the  tilth.     Whether  a 
third  plou^ingin  the  same  fijrrow  t>e  proper,  is  to 
be  determmed  by  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  subsoil.    If  the  subsoil,  that  is,  the 
earth  below  the  surface  soil,  containing  no  mould, 
or  dark,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  be  a  light,  fria- 
ble, yellow,  reddish  or  brown  clay,  the  plough  may 
ran  down  to  it,  and,  indeed,  bring  up  some  of  it  to 
the  surface,  where  exposure  to  the  influences  of 
frost,  sun  and  atmosphere,  renders  it  into  a  lertil- 
izing  earth  incorporated  with  the  vegetable  matter 
turi^  under ;  and  this  process  alsoeflects  the  very 
desirable  object  of  deepening  the  soil.    But  I  sus- 
pect it  would  probably  be  better  to  defer  this  deep 
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ploughiDff  until  the  end  of  the  second  term  of  ro- 
tation. If  the  state  of  fertility  has  been  suffi- 
ciently improved  by  the  small  grain  fed  down  and 
by  the  grasses  Ibllowing,  of  which  a  tolerable 
judgment  may  be  formed  by  the  thickness  of  the 
covering  of  sod,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the  field  a 
second  year  in  com.  A  sound  judgment  muet  de- 
termine the  propriety  of  taking  two  successive 
crops  of  com  from  the  same  field.  If  the  pre- 
vious covering  of  grass  had  been  very  heavy  and 
the  sod  turned  under  in  the  manner  recommended, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  other  circumstances  be- 
ing equal)  a  heavier  crop  of  com  will  be  obtained 
the  second  than  was  the  first  year,  owing  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  food  afforded  the  second  crop 
by  the  more  perfect  decomposition  of  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  turned  under.  It  is  a  matter  of  econo- 
my to  plant  the  second  year  in  com,  provided  it 
be  justified  by  the  circumstances  mentioned  ;  for  it 
is  a  heavy  job  to  break  up  the  sod  for  onl^  one 
crop  of  corn.  But  on  an  exhausted  farm,  it  is  not 
recommended  to  take  two  successive  crops  of  com 
at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  rotation,  unless  the 
field  laid  four  instead  of  two  years  in  pasture ;  but 
at  and  afler  the  end  of  a  second  period  of  rotation, 
the  practice  may,  both  safely  and  economically  be 
followed,  with  a  fbir  prospect,  in  favorable  seasons, 
of  making  from  75  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre. — 
When  the  corn  has  sufficiently  matured,  it  is  cut 
up  and  shocked,  sixteen  hills  square,  or  256  hills 
forming  a  shock.  The  shocks  are  hauled  out  in 
the  winter  on  a  field  most  needing  improvement 
and  fed  on  the  ground  to  the  stock.  It  is  spread 
generally  over  the  feeding  field,  and  of  course 
thickest  on  the  poorest  spots.  In  breaking  up  in 
the  spring,  the  cornstalks,  together  with  the  drop- 
pings of  the  stock,  are  turned  under  the  soil,  and 
decomposing  there,  aflford  a  most  valuable  ma- 
nure to  the  growing  crop.  Now,  Mr.  £ditor,  will 
not  *^  D."  consent  tnat  this  is  a  system  which  *^ma- 
nufactures  our  manure  on  the  very  spots  where 
we  want  it  to  be  spread,"  and  which  obviates  the 
"  horrible  drudgery  of  hauling  out  and  spreading 
manure  on  exhausted  fields?  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  system  manures  the  land  at  no  expense  what- 
ever ;  while  other  systems  are  not  only  very  ex- 
pensive, but  'Medious  and  horrible  drudgery," 
The  only  labor  devoted  at  all  to  manuring  in  this 
system  is,  that  of  hauling  out  the  com  to  the  stock 
and  spreading  it  over  the  feeding  ground  ;  but  this 
labor  accomplishes  also  the  important  and  indis- 
pensable duty  of  feeding  the  stock ;  and  to  say  the 
worst,  it  is  no  more,  if  so  much,  as  is  requisite, 
\\oier  other  systems,  to  get  the  food  of  animals 
from  the  fields  where  it  grew  to  the  barni  whence, 
aAer  passing  through  the  animals,  it  is  to  be 
thrown,  with  painful  labor,  in  compost  heaps,  and 
then  hauled  back  again  to  the  fields.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  doubt,  that  barn-yard  manure,  ifespe- 
ciaUy  taken  care  of  and  manufactured  in  compost 
keaps^  is  a  more  valuable  manure  spread  on  the 
fields  than  the  under  vegetable  matter  which  the 
grazing  system  gives  to  the  soil.  But  I  do  insist 
that  this  system  not  only  returns  more  veffetable 
matter  to  the  soil  than  it  takes  fVom  it,  anolbat  it 
replaces  more  vegetable  food  in  the  fields  than  any 
otner  system  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  through 
the  medium  either  of  observation  or  booln. 

It  is  tme  that  manure  manufactured  carefully 
in  compost  heaps,  where  its  stimulating  gases  are 
prevented  fh)m  etoapiog,  is  a  more  elfective  vege- 


table stimulant  than  vegetable  matters  which  have 
remained  exposed  and  uncovered  on  the  ground. — 
But  the  only  matter  of  this  description  which,  in 
the  grazing  system,  is  thus  exposed  to  waste  or  loss 
of  its  fertilizing  powers,  is  the  cora-stalks  fed  from 
the  beginning  of  winter  till  spring  on  one  of  the 
fields.  But  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  extent  of 
this  loss  and  compare  it  with  that  which  results 
from  the  other  system.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  there  is  at  all  any  loss  of  fertilizing  power 
sustained  by  spreading  the  corn-stalks  on  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  a  field ;  for  the  gases  are  not  evolv- 
ed till  the  vegetable  matter  assumes  a  putrescent 
quality,  which  is  rarely  the  case  unless  such  matter 
be  mixed  with  dung  or  other  fermenting  materials. 
But  how  stands  the  case  in  the  barnyard  1  £ven 
under  the  most  careful  husbandry  of  the  manure 
of  a  bam-yard,  more  of  its  value  must  be  lost  there 
by  the  escape  of  its  ^^es  than  can  possibly  occur 
in  the  grazing  field.  The  dung  of  the  animals  lies 
on  the  ground  or  the  bam  floor  till  convenience  or 
necessity  requires  its  removal  to  the  compost  heap ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  matter  is  in  a  far  more 
putrescent  and  fermentable  state  than  dry  cora- 
stalks  can  be,  and  that  it  loses  more  of  its  stimulat- 
ing power  than  can  by  possibility  be  parted  with 
by  the  cornstalks.  But  even  granting  that  the 
loss  in  the  two  cases  were  equal,  the  great  differ* 
ence  in  the  quantity  of  manuring  material  fur- 
nished the  fields  under  the  different  systems  would 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  grazing  system. 
Under  that  system,  all  that  the  earth  yields,  is  re- 
turned to  it  without  loss  of  quantity,  and  it  is 
equally  spread  and  diffused,  and  incorporated 
through  the  entire  soil ;  under  the  other  system, 
that  which  is  grown  on  a  field  is  taken  ofi,  and,  if 
returned  at  all,  is  carried  back  diminished  in  quan- 
tity and  spread  unequally  over  the  surface.  I  ad- 
mit that  barnyard  compost  manure  is  very  power- 
ful and  valuable ;  and  that  it  derives  much  of  its 
efficacy  from  the  animalizing  process  of  passing 
through  horses  and  cattle ;  but  I  wonder  that  the 
method  of  ploughing  in  sod  which  I  have  describ- 
ed, is  not  seen  to  be  the  most  perfect  plan  of  form- 
ing a  compost  heap^ever  invented  or  pracUsed. 
In  this  plan  the  sod,  the  material  of  the  manure, 
is  taken  in  a  state  when  no  evaporative  processes 
are  wasting,  in  evolving  gases,  its  most  vital 
qualities,  and  it  is  turned  under  the  earth  where 
subsequent  fermentation  does  not  give  its  gases  to 
the  winds,  but  where  the  soil  reaps  the  entire  be- 
nefit of  the  decomposition  of  all  the  vegetable 
matter  grown  on  it.  It  is  true  that  gardeners^  in 
Flanders,  England,  New  England,  and  elsewhere, 
profitably  make  compost  heaps  from  the  materials 
in  the  barnyard  or  the  stable,  aided  by  other  ma- 
terials carried  there,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring 
small  parcels  of  ground.  I  do  this  myself:  and  I 
would  not  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  as  well  as 
profit,  of  so  treating  my  garden,  for  four  times  the 
whole  value  of  all  its  produce.  But  this  is  a  sys- 
tem only  suited  to  very  small  farms  compared  to 
those  of  this  country.  Here  land  is  cheap,  and 
plants  and  labor  scarce  and  dear;  but  laud  is  high 
and  labor  abundant  and  cheap,  where  these  Ui« 
borious  plans  of  manuring  are  profitably  conduct- 
ed. Under  our  system,  ten  men  is  a  Joive  suffi- 
cient to  cultivate  profitably  two  thousand  aeivs  of 
land,  and  the  products  and  fertility  of  the  farm  wilt 
aimtially  increafe*  Bat  1  am  diJatiog  too  widely 
on  this  Draoch  of  the  subjecL 
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As  soon  as  the  cora  is  shocked,  the  field  is  pre- 
pared for  rye,  which  is  ini mediately  sown  and  har- 
rowed in.  Some,  however,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
more  forward  winter  and  spring  pasture,  and  to  let 
tbe  rye  get  well  rooted  belbre  frost  heaves  the 
ground,  sow  while  the  corn  is  yet  standing  and 
plough  in ;  but  by  this  process,  the  ridges,  formed 
in  euitirating  the  corn  cropi  remain  unleveled, 
which,  to  say  the  leasts  is  no  weeable  sight  to  the 
eye  of  a  neat  husband man«  The  clover,  from  the 
seed  spent  the  second  year,  will  come  up  sponta- 
neously Hder  the  rye  has  been  led  down ;  but  the 
grazier  will  judge  of  the  propriety  and  economy  of 
sowing  other  grass- seed,  to  come  forward  with  it. 
And  so  go  round  and  round  again  and  again  with 
the  same  system  of  rotation ;  and  if  this  system  of 
hustmodry  does  not  yield  large  profits  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  soil  every  year,  I  will 
never  again  deny  the  patriotism  and  good  judg- 
ment of*  those  native  Kentuckians  who  remove  to 
the  west  for  freak  lands,  or  even  of  those  who  go 
to  the  south  to  establish  cotton  farms. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  the  grazing  sys- 
tem yet  to  t>e  noticed.  The  successor  to  exhausted 
fields,  will  most  generally  have  to  set  the  wood- 
lands, attached  to  the  farm,  in  blue  grass ;  for  few 
of  those  who  go  to  "  the  new  country"  for  fresh 
lands,  were  provident  enough  in  this  old  state,  to 
clean  up  their  woods  and  make  pastures  Their 
stock  generally  subsisted  '*  in  the  range."  Their 
lean,  bony,  aneular  pointed  cows  were  browzing 
the  buahes  with  horribly  toned  bells  depending  by 
a  strap  around  their  necks ;  their  sheep  were  at 
large  too,  headed  by  a  *'  bell  wether;"  their  hogs, 
if  ever  you  could  come  up  to  them  in  the  woods, 
while  seeking  **  masty^^  on  discovering  you,  would 
titter  their  peculiar  "  hugh!"  and  off  would  go  like 
frightened  deer;  and  ten  to  one,  but  you  would  see 
some  **bag  of  bones,"  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an 
oki  mare,  tinkling  too  her  drowsy  bell,  at  the  head 
of  three  or  four  ragged  "young  things,"  commonly 
called  eolts  and  yearlings,  biting  off  the  buds  of  the 
undergrowth.  And  did  you  never  observe,  Mr. 
£ditx>r,  that  this  class  of—not  good  farmers,  for  I 
eao't  call  them  so,  but— vexers  of  a  kind  soil,  are 
the  very  men  who  rail  out  so  against  our  paying  a 
little  extra  to  gfsi  superior  breeds  of  stock/  But 
there  are  few,  if  any  of  this  class,  remaining  in 
the  improved  districts.  Some  are  reposing  beneath 
the  elods  which  they  vex  no  more ;  many  more 
have  taken  large  bodies  of  land  and  the  fever  and 
ague  in  the  west,  and  the  few  who  are  still  lef), 
have  porttolfy  set  their  lands  in  grass, OO^acause 
the  newfangled  notions  of  farming  have  destroyed 
all  the  range! 

But  f  am  off  the  track  again.  The  preparation 
necessary  for  covering  wetland  with  a  close  turf 
oT  blue  grass  is,  to  cut  out  all  the  undergrowth  and 
trees  of  every  kind,  not  wanted  for  fencing,  fuel  or 
other  economical  uses.  The  leaves  are  raked  up 
and  burnt  with  the  useless  wood,  and  then,  in  the 
latter  end  of  winter  or  very  early  in  spring,  the 
land  is  seeded  with  blue  gmss.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
plant  when  it  first  springs,  and  should  not  be  grazed 
for  a  year,  unless  very  vigorous,  and  not  then  till 
the  seeds  have  matured.  We  thus  have  a  most 
luxuriant  coat  of  blue  grass  and  it  is  there  for  ever 
withoQt  farther  trouble.  There  is  no  attention  ne- 
otMuary  to  its  preservation  other  than  the  exercise 
ofpnidaDr  caren^ost  overstocking  it  and  against 
iprmng  op  it  early  in  the  spring  t^fbre  it  gets  a 


good  start,  f  do  not  know  any  country  on  the 
globe  in  which,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
the  woodlands  are  so  valuable  as  in  Kentucky, 
and  certainly  no  rural  dight  can  be  so  lovely  as  ibat 
of  a  woodland  blue  grass  pasture,  where  all  the 
unsightly  and  useless  trees  are  removed  and  the 
soil  is  coated  with  a  fine  close  turf^  It  is  true  that 
woodland  grass  is  not  equal,  in  nutritious  quality, 
to  that  growing  in  open  fields ;  but  still  it  is  a  pow* 
erful  auxiliary  to  the  resources  of  the  grazier.  I 
have  known  woodland  grass  remed  for  three  to  Q^e 
dollars  an  acre  from  May  to  December,  and  this  is 
more  net  profit  than  was  probably  realized  from 
cleared  land  by  many  of  those  whose  system 
impoverished  themselves  and  their  fields.  But  let 
the  intrinsic  value  of  woodland  grass  be  more  or 
less,  it  is  so  much  dear  gatnover  any  other  system 
of  husbandry. 

Nor  is  it  the  only  valuable.quality  of  blue  grass 
that  it  grows  more  luxuriantly  in  woodlcmd  than 
any  other  grass.    Its  superiority,  as  a  rich  and  per- 
manent grazing  grass  in  the  open  fields,  is  equally 
manifest,  though  the  vedue  of  other  grass  is  highly 
appreciated.    Clover,  though  very  luxuriant,  la 
valuable  as  a  grazing  grass,  but,  comparatively,  a 
short  time.    Salted,  it  makes,  with  careful  atten- 
tion in  harvesting,  and  if  not  injured  by  rains  while 
cutting,  a  good  hay;  but  probably  its  greatest  value 
lies  in  its  effect  of  improving  the  soil  by  means  of 
its  wonderful  system  of  foliage,  stem  and  root. — 
Timothy  is  both  valuable  as  a  grazing  grass,  and 
the  best  of  our  hay  grasses.    Cattle  are  very  fond 
of  it  when  young  and  tender,  but  do  not  relish  it 
afler.    Herds  grass  or  red  top  is  the  best  for  low, 
moist  or  wet  land,  but  there  is  little  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  land  in  the  calcareous  districts.    It  makes 
a  beautiful  hay;  but,  I  believe,  like  timothy,  is  not  a 
good  grazing  grass  when  a  little  old.    Orchard 
grass  IS  very  eariy  in  its  appearance  in  the  spring 
— grows  more  rapidly  than  any  other  grass,  and 
of  course  recovers  sooner  after  grazing.    But  a 
serious  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  grows  in  tussocks, 
that  is,  detached  bunches,  and  the  intervals  are 
never  well  filled  up  with  any  perennial  grass  so  as 
to  form  a  close  covering,  like  blue  grass,  of  the  en- 
tire soil.    It  is  a  very  valuable  grass,  like  timothy^ 
mixed  with  clover  to  prevent  hoove.    Blue  grass, 
though  not  quite  so  forward  in  the  spring  as  other 
grasses,  is  on  the  whole,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  most  of  the  graziers,  far  the  most  valuable  for 
grazing.    It  is  luxuriant,  nutritious  and  durable  ; 
It  is  a  perennial,  and  will  ultimately  root  out  every 
other  grass,  even  the  native  white  clover;  it  grows 
more  and  more  nutritious  with  advancing  age;  and 
no  other  can  come  in  comparison  with  it  as  win- 
ter grass.    It  not  only  grows  in  the  warm  spells  of 
winter,  but  if  the  second  growth  of  summer  be 
reserved  for  winter  grazing,  it  is  a  most  excellent 
and  grateliil  pasture  to  animals  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  drear  period.    An  old  patriarch  gra- 
zier told  me,  a  year  ago,  that  he  had  a  number  of 
brood  mares,  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  that  had 
never  eaten  a  mouihllil  of  grain  in  their  lives ;  sub- 
eisiing  wholly  upon  blue  grass,  except  when  the 
ground  was  covered  by  deep  snow,  when  hay  was 
given  them,  and  he  thought  even  this  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary.    His  mares  were  large,  and  al- 
ways fat.    Another  distinguiehed  grazier,  owning 
some  2,500  acres,  ;old  me,  a  lew  weeks  ago,  that  he 
intended,  when  he  grew  old  and  ihe  labor  ofsuper- 
intending  his  farm  became  burdensome,  to  culli- 
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vaie}no  other  crop  ihao  blue  graes,  except  barely 
enoogh  graio  to  I'eed  his  family  and  work  horses. 
He  had  no  doubt  he  could  raise  large  fat  beeves 
on  blue  gras«. 

In  maintaining  that  the  grazing  system  is  a  most 
admirable  one,  both  in  view  of  Jarge  annual  pro- 
fits and  improvement  of  the  soil,  while  it  is  exactly 
suited  to  our  peculiar  circumstances,  in  reference 
to  climate,  markets,  and  particularly  the  character 
and  amount  of  our  labor,  yet  there  is  one  tendency 
in  it,  which  as  a  political  economist,  I  cannot  but 
deplore,  and  that  is  to  enlarge  exorbitantly  the 
size  of  farms,  and  decrease  the  number  of  the 
tenantry.  It  certainly  thins  population,  while  its 
operations  provide  the  means  of  sustaining  an  in- 
creased population.  A  grazier  of  good  judgment 
and  active  energy  is  sure  to  buy  out  all  his  sur- 
rounding neighbors  who  do  not  practise  the  satne 
system  of  husbandry.  Even  the  stiff,  full  handed 
hemp  raisers  have  been  known  to  yield  their  lands 
to  the  graziers.  Small  farms,  cultivated  'hy  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  owners,  certainly  would  con- 
tribute more  to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the 
state,  fiut  why  need  we  indulge  speculations  on 
this  subject.  The  pride  of  acres,  the  thirst  of  ac- 
cumulation, the  desire  of  extended  possession,  are 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  which  no  postulate 
in  political  economy  can  curb  or  restrain ;  and  it  is 
more  than  idle  to  speculate  upon  evils  which  we 
cannot  remedy.  1  do  not  ever  fear  oppression,  in 
this  country,  ii*om  the  over-riding  power  of  a  land- 
ed aristocracy.  Laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail 
can  never  harm  us  here ;  and  though  a  lew  strong- 
minded,  industrious,  energetic ^rmers  do  accumu- 
late possessions,  almost  equal  to  dukedoms  in  other 
countries,  the  division  of  their  lands  among  their 
heirs,  soon  cuts  them  up  again  into  small  farms  of 
convenient  and  manageable  size.  But  I  am  prone 
to  wonder  and  enlarge,  and  have  already  extended 
this  communication  to  too  great  length. 

I  presume  "  D."  will  not  expect  me  to  explain 
particularly  why  the  manuring  of  the  grazing  sys- 
tem is  so  peculiariy  effective  m  "  our  calcareous 
■oils."  He  is,  no  doubt,  apprised  that  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  soil,  the  calcareous  are  the  most 
productive ;  and  especially  the  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  grazing  grasses.  Rich  silicious  soils 
produce  heavy  crops,  both  of  corn  and  grass,  but 
Chey  are  still  better  adapted,  if  they  have  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  to  the 

S-owth  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  especially,  roots, 
ut  they  can  never  come  into  competition  with 
calcareous  soils  as  grazing  lands. 

It  would  be  extremely  useful,  Mr.  Editor,  not 
only  to  <^  many  subscribers"  in  Tennessee,  but  in 
Kentucky  and  other  slates,  if  you  would  procure 
I'rom  a  number  of  our  successful  graziers,  essays 
embracing  the  details  of  the  grazing  system. — 
They  would  embrace  too  much  labor  for  any  one 
writer,  other  than  a  professional  author;  and  I  hope 
the  calls  from  their  brethren  in  Tennessee  and 
elsewhere,  will  induce  them  to  come  out  in  your 
paper  and  state  their  practices.  Let  one  state  his 
method  of  setting  woodland  and  open  fields  in 
srass — another  his  mode  and  time  of  grazing,  stat- 
ing the  value  of  the  various  grasses—another  his 
winter  treatment,  the  quantity  of  fodder  given  his 
young  stock  and  the  amount  of  corn  fed  to  the  old 
— and  so  on,  till  all  the  details  are  iully  stated.  In 
proposing  this,  however,  no  one  should  be  re* 
stricied  writing  as  fully  as  he  chooses  on  various 


branches  of  details ;  for  though  some  excel  in  par- 
ticular branches,  one  in  making  grass,  another  in 
producing  corn,  a  third  in  the  economy  of  feeding, 
a  fourth  in  his  judgment  in  breeding,  and  so  on,  yet 
many  unite  eminent  knowledge  and  judgment  on 
various  branches  of  the  ^eat  subject.  Why  are 
not  the  pens  of  the  Cunnmghams,  the  Humes,  the 
Clays,  the  Warfields,  the  Martins,  the  fioggs,  the 
Suttons,  the  Dedmans,  the  Shelbys,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  others,  whom  j^ou  and  1  might  name,  busy 
writing  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  implor- 
ing information  on  the  varioua  branches  of  ag[ri- 
culture  in  which  they  have  respectively  distin- 
guished themselves?  I  wish  1  could  infuse  into 
them  some  of  the  spirit  which  I  know  stimulates 
your  efibrts  and  mine,  and  those  of  a  small,  but 
noble  band  of  brethren  on  this  great  and  glorious 
subject— the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

In  concluding  this  long  and  desultory  letter, 
dashed  off,  1  assure  you,  with  great  haste,  under 
pressure  of  various  employments,  I  beg  leave,  while 
offering  my  respects  to  '*  D."  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  general  outline  of  our  improving  system 
is  rendered  intelligible  to  him  and  his  neighbors ; 
and  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  so  impressed 
with  its  advantages,  as  to  come  and  witness  it,  and 
study  it,  and  then  put  it  in  operation  in  Tenness^e^ 
and  thus  induce  his  neighbors  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple ;  for  I  have  long  beueved  and  oflen  said,  that 
the  grazing  business  would  enrich  the  pockets  and 
the  uelds  of  that  noble  state  faster  than  tobacco 
or  cotton.    Very  truly,  yours, 

Tho.  fi.  SxuvsHSoir. 


THB  TIMSt  [lir  SOUTH  CA&OLIITA.] 

From  the  CaroUna  Plutav 

The  financial  aflairs  of  the  country,  public  and 
private,  are  in  a  "  mixed  up  state."  The  currency 
is  as  various  as  the  advocates  of  all  kinds  can 
desire.  Specie,  government  poet  notes,  paper  of 
suspended  banks,  shinplasters,  and  script,  mcon- 
vertible  paper  medium,  bearing  intere8t----ali  are 
afloat,  and  all  passing  current. 

The  agricultural  aSairs  of  the  country  are  in  a 
"desperate"  state.  Last  year  more  cotton  was 
made  than  has  ever  been  before  in  one  season- 
prices  are  flat — and  what  is  the  consequence  1 
more  cotton  is  planted  this  year  to  make  up  in 
quantity  the  fall  in  price— and  it  will  fall  lower,  if 
the  season  continues,  as  it  has  begun,  favorable. 
The  com  crops  are  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  chinch 
bup. 

In  some  parts  of  our  state  great  sickness  is  pre- 
vailing among  negroes.  Bilious  and  typhoid 
pneumonia,  diarrhea  and  dysentery  have  been 
frequent  lately.  Horses  throughout  the  whole 
southern  country  are  diseased — and  dying  from 
the  epidemic  catarrh.  Cattle  are  in  worse  con- 
dition this  spring  than  for  several  seasons,  and  are 
dying  of  hollow  horn — owing  to  scanty  subsistence 
during  the  winter,  which  followed  so  dry  a  sum- 
mer as  the  last — hogs  generally  have  the  manse 
—cut  worms  are  destroying  our  gardens— curculios 
and  other  insects  have  attacked  our  fruit  and  trees. 
With  all  our  internal  commotions,  there  are  ru- 
mors of  war — and  some  of  our  members  of  con- 
gress are  so  keen  to  begin  that  they  have  actually 
''come  to  the  scratch"  in  the  very  halls  of  legisla^ 
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lioo — and  we  the  soverei^  people  are  paying 
thousands  per  diem  to  inquire  into  the  facta  of  a 
case,  whicn  is  Attain  upon  our  national  council. 
O  tempora,  O  mores ! 


FORCE  OF  IR8TIN0T. 


occupy  as  much  space,  Mrhere  the  soil  is  free  and 
loose,  as  the  vines  will  cover  above  ground. 


Mr.  Southe^,  in  his  History  of  Brazil,  thus  de- 
scribes the  perilous  situation  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
who,  sailini;  towards  Brazil,  is  preserved  from  ship- 
wreck by  a  grillo  or  ground  cricket : — "When  they 

had  crossed  the  line,  the  stateofthe  water  was  in-   ^ 

quired  into ;  and  it  was  found  that  of  a  hundred  |  Some,  like  the  sea- weed,  only  vegetate  in  brine ; 
casks  there  remained  but  three  to  supply  four  others,  like  the  wild  rice  of  the  west,  flourish  roost 


DIFFBRBNT  SOILS. 

From  the  New  Geneeee  Fanner* 

Last  month  we  spoke  of  the  importance  of  a^it^ 
sot/,  oil  shade,  and  of  a  regular  supply  ormoiBturt 
for  delicate  seeds ;  but  another  view  of  the  subject 
may  be  taken.  Among  the  myriads  of  plants  that 
embellish  our  globe,  varying  in  form,  in  substance, 
1  and  in  color,  great  constitutional  differences  exist. 


hundred  men  and  thirty  horses:  upon  this  the 
Adelantado  gave  orders  to  make  the  nearest  land. 
Three  days  they  stood  towards  it.  A  soldier 
who  set  out  in  ill  health,  had  brought  a  ffrillo, 
or  ground  cricket,  with  him  from  Cadiz,  think- 
ing to  be  amused  by  the  insect's  voice ;  but  it 
had  been  silent  the  whole  way,  to  his  no  little 
disappointment.  Now  on  the  fourth  morning 
thegritio  began  to  ring  its  shrill  rattle,  scenting, 
as  was  immediately  supposed,  the  land.  Such 
was  the  miserable  watch  which  had  been  kept, 
that  upon  looking  out  at  this  warning,  they  per- 
ceived high  rocks  within  bow-shot:  against  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  insect,  they  must  inevitably 
have  been  lost.  They  had  just  time  to  drop 
anchor.  From  hence  the}r  coasted  along,  the 
grillo  singing  every  night  as  if  it  had  been  onshore, 
till  they  reached  the  islands  of  S.  Catalina." 


SqUASHBS. 


From  the  Maine  Cultivator. 

If  you  would  raise  squashes  for  winter  use,  mark 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  land  six  or  eight  spots  /or 
hills,  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  Then  take  a  spade 
or  shovel  and  dig  out  a  circle,  say  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter, throwing  the  earth  out  six  inches  deep. — 
Into  each  hole  empty  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  old 
rotten  manure,  mixed  with  ashes,— and  if  there  is 
a  little  lime  in  it,  so  much  the  better.    On  to  this 
draw  the  loose  earth  back  which  you  throwed  out 
of  the  hole.    Now  take  your  spade  and  dig  and 
mix  the  soil  and  earth  well  together,  taking  care  to 
pulverize  the  whole  mass  faithfully.    Level  the 
top  off  and  sprinkle  half  an  inch  of  rich  loam  over 
the  top.    Drop  a  dozen  seeds  on  the  hill,  and  press 
them  an  inch  beneath  the  surface  with  the  finger. 
l¥ith  a  hoe  smooth  and  press  the  top  down.    If 
you  have  a  box  fitted  to  receive  two  or  four  panes 
of  glass,  put  this  on  the  hill— or  rather  if  you  have 
■uch  a  thing,  place  it  on  the  hill  before  you  plant 
the  seeds,  and  drop  them  all  within  the  frame. 
Ultimately  leave  not  more  than  two  plants  in  the 
hill  to  stand.    You  will  find  that  these  will,  in  due 
time,  run  out  and  cover  the  land  all  over,  and  pro- 
duce you  more,  larger  and  better  fruit,  than  if  you 
had  the  hills  nearer  together,  or  allowed  a  greater 
number  of  plants  in  the  hill.    It.is  well,  however,  to 
plant  enough  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  contribution 
to  worms  and  bugs.    If  you  save  two  healthy 
plants  out  of  the  dozen  that  came  un»  you  will  do 
well,  and  these  will  be  enough.    The  roots  of 
squashes,  under  ground,  will  extend  as  far  and  I 


in  fresh  water. — The  trufile  always  remains  under 
ground,  while  the  mistletoe  only  germinates  alofl 
on  trees,  and  seems  to  feed  on  air. 

But  between  the  thousands  that  spread  their 
room  through  the  earth,  and  their  leaves  to  the 
liirht,  depending  on  timely  showers  for  their  nour- 
ishment, great  differences  exist  in  regard  to  soil. 
The  yellow  bloom  of  the  hypoxia,  is  only  seen  on 
close  days  ;  the  perennial  Utpin  confines  itself  to 
beds  of  B(md;  and  the  locaPity  of  the  iaUnwnm 
Pennsylvania  is  on  naked  magiitaian  rocks.  Lime 
is  essential  to  the  chief  objects  of  the  farmer's 
culture ;  and  a  species  of  e«ro7itoa  fh>m  its  attach- 
ment to  this  mineral,  is  called  in  Virginia,  the 
"  mari  indicator." 

Besides  the  mintrdl  constituents,  however,  there 
are  vegetable  principles  derived  from  the  decay  of 
particular  plants,  which  become  a  part  of  the  soil, 
and  give  it  a  peculiar  character.  We  may  separate 
the  Mnd  from  the  day,  and  both  from  the  lime  and 
magnesia  or  iron — weigh  the  vegetable  matter, 
and  then  attempt  to  malce  a  similar  soil  of  new 
material  in  the  proper  proportion ;  but  unless  we 
have  the  recrements  of  similar  plants,  it  cannot  suc- 
cessfully be  done. — We  have  seen  no  artificial  soil 
that  fvould  suit  the  rose-flowering  locust ;  and  the 
heaths  only  ^row  in  peaty  earth,  or  something 
analogous.  The  decaying  leaves  of  the  sour  pine, 
so  pernicious  to  the  cereal  grasses,  is  a  rich  manure 
for  the  red  sorrel. 

Among  the  great  numbers  of  ornamental  plants 
which  are  collected  from  so  many  points  of  the 
earth's  surface,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
land  of  the  same  quality  can  accommodate  thom 
in  the  best  manner.  Some  will  flourish  in  their 
new  abode ;  others  will  vegetate  for  a  time,  while 
a  third  class  will  speedily  dwindle  and  perish. 
Various  soils,  therefore,  differing  in  both  their 
mineral  and  vegetable  compoBilion,  are  necessary 
in  extensive  gardens.  Small  spots  of  two  or  three 
feet  diameter,  in  manv  cases  will  be  sufiicient.  Some 
annual  flowers  will  doubtless  require  them  as  well 
as  shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennials;  and  the 
greater  the  variety  of  soils,  the  greater  will  be  the 
chance  of  success.  On  a  small  bed  of  sand,  car- 
ried more  than  twenty  miles,  we  have  pinus  rtgi- 
da  and  magnolia  glauca,  growing  in  luxuriance ; 
though  every  attempt  to  cultivate  them  in  our 
common  soil  had  failed.  Many  beautiful  plants 
require  peat  from  the  marshes  ;  and  a  small  caBk 
of  the  right  soil  would  impart  health  and  vigor  to 
the  kalmias  and  rhododendrons. 
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BLUIC  MARL  AND  GRBBIT  SAND. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmen*  Register. 

Stafford  county,  Va.,  May  20,  1840. 

In  a  communication  i'rom  a  Maryland  corre* 
Bpondent,  (Farmers'  Register,  VoU  vii,  p.  105,)  I 
find  ihe  following  statement : 

'<  In  communications  heretofore  made  to  the 
Register,  I  have  suggested  that  blue  marl  contains 
properties  lertilizing  beyond  the  lime  contained  in 
it.  Farther  observation  has  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion," &c.  On  the  farm  of  the  Potomac  Silk  Com- 
pany there  are  very  extensive  deposites  of  blue 
marl,  which  I  have  been  using  on  a  small  scale  for 
nearly  four  years.  In  some  of  these  banks  there 
Is  an  abundance  of  decomposed  shells,  but  in 
others  no  shells  appear,  but  apparently  are  made 
up  entirely  of  the  blue  sand,  or  rather  clay,  (for 
there  is  no  sand  in  it.)  Now  the  action  of  both 
of  these  marls  is  precisely  similar,  as  is  proved 
from  the  following  experiments : 

In  1837 1  manured  beets  in  the  drill  with  the 
iparl  baWng  shells,  and  also  in  adjacent  rows  with 
the  green  sand  or  the  marl  without  shells.  There 
was  manifest  improvement  in  the  growth  of  the 
beets,  compared  with  some  in  similar  soil,  not 
itiarted,  but  the  eflects  of  both  of  these  marls  were 
identical.  Before  applying  the  marl  the  soil  was 
thickly  set  with  sorrel,  but  that  has  subsequently 


disappeared  as  far  as  the  marl  and  green  sand  ex- 
tended. 

Both  the  shell  marl  and  the  green  sand  have 
been  applied  to  poor  soils,  on  the  surface,  and  the 
land  left  lor  eighteen  months  without  cultivation ; 
and  in  every  instance,  even  on  broom  straw  soils, 
a  growth  of  white  clover  follows.  So  striking  is 
this  effect  that  the  carts  may  be  tracked  for  nearly 
a  half  mile  by  the  growth  of  the  white  clover. 

I  have  but  little  experience  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, but  i  am  disposed  to  communicate  freely  tlie 
results  of  my  experiments ;  and  I  now  ask  the  fa- 
vor of  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  to  an- 
swer the  following  question : 

Does  a  top-dressing  of  lime,  without  cultivating 
the  land,  invariably  produce  a  growth  of  white 
clover  ?* 

I  have  applied  marl  to  twelve  acres,  using  from 
350  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Latton  Y.  Atkins. 

P.  S.  This  is  a  rainy  day,  but  some  silk-worms 
are  ppinning,  and  those  in  the  rear  are  very  thrifty. 

I  have  morus  multicaulis  cuttings  growing  in  a 
pure  bank  of  blue  marl,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a 
deeper  green  than  those  growing  out  in  the  fields. 

*  We  cannot  answer  this  question  from  our  own  cz- 
perience.—ED.  F.  R. 
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LUCSRXB,  OR  FRENCH  CLOVflR. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  in/ormation  respecting 
lucerne^  particularly  whether  any  experiments  have 
been  made  with  it  in  this  section  ol' country.  We 
wish  some  ofour  friends  would  give  us  inlbrmation 
on  ibis  subject ;  in  the  mean  lime  the  iullowing 
selections  afi'ord  the  best  answer  we  can  give  our 
friend  at  present. 

'4  have  read  with  sreat  interest  the  letter  of  Mr. 
John  Lowell,  in  the  Monthly  Genesee  Farmer  of 
November  last,  and  quite  concur  with  him  in  his 
opinion  ofihe  value  ot  lucerne.  My  impression  is 
that  two  or  three  acres  ot  it  used  lor  soiling  cattle, 
would  add  one-third  to  the  produce  of  a  larm  ol'one 
hundred  acres,  t>oth  from  the  greater  number  ofcat- 
tle  that  could  be  kept  on  the  larm,  and  the  larger 
quantity  of  manure  that  could  in  cousequence  be 
made,  so  that  its  good  effects  would  be  seen  in  all 
the  crops.  I  beg  to  otfer  you  the  result  of  my 
experience  in  cultivating  it  here. 

^The  very  rapid  growth  of  weeds  in  this  country 
is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  clover ;  so  much  so,  that  1  have  found  it 
impossible  to  grow  it  in  drills,  as  the  practice  is  in 
England.  I  sowed  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of 
it  in  drills  in  1834 ;  in  1835  it  cost  me  $53  to  weed 
the  crop,  yet  in  1837  half  of  it  was  already  choked 
by  the  growth  of  grass,  clover  and  other  herbs. 
Part  of  it  too  was  killed  in  hollows  where  the  wa- 
ter lodged  in  winter.  Seeing  the  culture  by  drills 
so  imsuccessful,  I  sowed  some  lucerne  seed  broad- 
cast and  thickly,  in  a  square  plot  of  sandy  loam, 
in  my  garden,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1836.  In  two 
months  after  this  was  sown  1  pulled  out  a  root, 
which  then  measured  30  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  leaves  to  the  point  of  the  root.  In  1837,  it 
was  cut  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  on  the  9th  of 
every  subsequent  month  to  October,  growing  each 
month  about  18  inches.  It  was  cut  also  five  times  in 
tS38f  and  if  the  spring  had  not  been  so  cold,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  fit  to  cut  by  the  middle 
of  May,  as  it  began  to  sprout  in  April,  but  was 
choked  by  the  cold ;  the  temperature  having  do- 
creased  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  April. 
The  conclusions  which  my  experience  seems  to 
afford,  are  the  following :  1st.  That  lucerne  should 
be  thickly  sown,  (Mr.  John  Lowell  says  20  lbs. 
to  an  acre,)  upon  sand  or  sandy  loam,  with  slopes 
sufficient  to  carry  off  water,  and  without  hollows  in 
which  water  can  lodge.  2d.  That  in  order  to  pro- 
vent  grass  and  we^s  creeping  into  the  lucerne, 
there  should  be  a  border  round  it  of  5,  6,  or  more 
yards  in  width,  m  which  should  be  grown  every 
year,  mangel  wurtzel,  potatoes,  or  other  roots 
which  require  the  soil  to  be  well  weeded. 

^  Lucerne  would  be  best,  preceded  the  previous 
year  by  a  crop  of  potatoes  to  prepare  the  huid, 
aod  as  it  needs  not  be  sown  till  the  end  oV  May  or 
early  in  Jom,  the  land  may  be  ploogtied  once  or 
twice  previous  to  the  sowing. 

"Lueenie  will  grow  vigorously  on  pure  sand;  tbr 
a  gentleiMui  who  has  recently  resided  at  Dunkirk 
in  Fraoce,  tells  me  be  was  surprised  to  mt  its 
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great  growth  on  the  pure  sands  adjoining  tha^ 
town. 

**1  have  known  lucerne  to  continue  to  grow  fbr 
sixteen  years  in  England.^' — Gtntsie  Farnur. 

The  following  dialogue  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  who  furnished  those  published  in  our  previ- 
ous numbers.  We  take  itlrom  the  ^Cahimtof 
Agricultural  KfunoledgeJ* 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  author  of 
those  interesting  dialogues  is  about  to  publish 
them  in  book  Ibrm,  revised  and  enlarged.  The 
book  will  be  a  valuable  one  in  every  farmer's 
family. — Farmers*  CkJnruU 

Dialogue  between  a  father  and  eon — Lucerne* 

Frank, — Father,  you  said  you  would  tell  me 
more  about  the  island  of  Jersey — since  then,  I 
have  seen  an  account  of  the  growth  and  produce 
of  lucerne — a  crop  which  you  say  grows  there-— 
which  is  truly  astonishing.  I  find  that  it  yields 
lour  crops  lor  hay  during  the  summer,  and  after 
that,  abundance  of  feed  for  cows  and  sheep.  Is 
it  a  species  of  meadow  grass  or  clover  1 

Father, — It  is  much  like  a  narrow  leaved  clo- 
ver, but  the  blossom  is  very  unlike,  being  of  a 
beautiful  blue  color.  The  growth  and  produce  Is, 
as  you  say,  truly  astonishing ;  and  having  had  re- 
peated opportunity  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  crop  and  in  every  stage  of  its  growth, 
from  its  cultivation,  I  am  able  lo  speak  very  de- 
cidedly to  its  ^reat  superiority  over  every  other, 
provided  the  soil  be  suitable,  and  the  culture  well 
attended  to.  The  crops  to  which  I  allude  were  so 
remarkably  productive,  and  I  had  such  constant 
access  lo  them,  that  I  was  induced  every  evening 
to  enter  into  a  journal,  whatever  had  transpired 
during  the  day,  worthy  of  observation ;  but  fbr  this 
circumstance,  it  would  he  out  of  my  power,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  speak  so  decidedly  as  to  their 
rapid  growth  and  large  yield :  I  have  now,  how-  < 
ever,  an  opportunity  to  quote  chapter  and  veree 
from  this  journal,  which  I  will  do,  lor  your  inCor- 
mation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  P.  having  a  field  of  an  acre  antl 
a  quarter,  which  had  been  suffered  to  run  to  wecJs 
and  bulrushes,  determined  to  clean  it,  and  seed  it ' 
with  lucerne;  ho  had  it  therefore  trenched  wiih 
the  spade,  to  the  depth  of  the  staple  of  the  land, 
which  was  in  some  places  very  shallow,  the  sub- 
stratum being  a  hard  gravel.  By  this  operation, 
the  richest  part,  or  surface  soil,  was  turned  down 
on  the  gravel,  and  the  subsoil  was  brought  to  tho 
surface,  to  be  enriched  by  liiture  dressings.  The 
work  was  done  fbr  fifiy  cents  per  perch,  of  twenty^ 
two  feet  square,  and  the  seed  was  sown  broad- 
cast and  harrowed  in  by  hand.  Oj  tlie  appear- 
ance of  the  plants,  they  were  not  supposed  thick 
enough  to  form  a  crop,  but  by  careful  manage- 
ment the  field  has  produced  immense  crops,  botl^ 
of  greeo  food  and  hay.    The  >oanial  comiiBeiiCi* 

FUld  No,  /.  

September  \9tk.   Mr.  P's  field  of  hieeme,  fne*» 
suring  one  acM  and  a  qiytaiter^aAw  soifiiig  t^^ 
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hones  aod  a  cow  during  the  whole  of  (he  summer, 
has  already  given  three  crops  of  hay,  on  that  part 
of  the  field  which  has  not  been  cut  lor  soiling,  (o 
the  esiimated  quantity  of  five  tons.  The  fourth 
crop,  now  growing,  measures  two  feet  in  height. 

aipt,  21s^  The  fourth  crop  of  lucerne  mown 
this  day  for  hay. 

SepU  ^iih.  The  hay  carried  in  in  excellent 
condition :  the  weather  having  been  dry  and  hot, 
the  only  preparation  requisite  was,  to  turn  the  crop 
once ;  this  crop  is  equal  to  any  of  the  preceding 
cuttings. 

Sept,  26fA.  A  portion  of  the  6eld  from  whence 
gravel  had  been  dug,  and  the  part  levelled,  has  al- 
ways dried  up  afler  producing  one  crop  of  hay  in 
the  summer,  the  substratum  being  impenetrable : 
that  spot  has  this  day  been  covered  to  the  depth 
of  five  inches  with  fresh  earth,  preparatory  to 
trenehinff  and  resowiug. 

Oct,  18M.  The  trenching  of  the  gravelly  spot 
has  been  delayed,  but  the  shoots  of  the  lucerne 
have  penetrated  the  earth  through  a  space  of  five 
ioohes,  and  it  is  now  determined  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main untrenched. 

Noc,  23(2.  A  fifih  crop  will  not  come  to  sufii- 
cient  maturity  for  hay,  but  there  is  excellent  Ibod 
for  horses  and  cattle. 

^pril  8M.  The  gravelly  spot  is  the  best  and 
earliest  part  of  the  field ;  scarcely  an  inch  in  space, 
whhout  a  vigorotis  shoot  of  lucerne. 

Ma^  Qik,  Commenced  mowing  the  crop  of  lu- 
cerne lor  soiling,  a  remarkably  heavy  crop,  more 
than  two  feet  in  height. 

Wih,  The  first  crop  mown  for  hay  this  day.  A 
space  six  feet  square,  taken  as  a  lair  average  of 
the  field,  yielded  twenty-three  pounds  in  weight 
as  soon  as  cut ;  after  one  day's  exposure  it  had 
lost  eight  pounds  in  weight,  showing  that  a  gallon 
of  water  had  evaporated  in  twenty-four  hours  from 
this  small  quantity  of  green  (bod.* 

23cl*  The  hay  carried  in  in  good  condition — not 
injured  by  five  rainy  days,  the  crop  lying  light,  by 
means  of  its  large  stalks,  requini^  only  careful 
toming  DOW  and  then. 

Junt  26t^.  A  second  crop  mown  for  hay,  mea- 
suring two  feet  eight  inches  in  height.  The  wea- 
ther has  been  remarkably  hot  and  dry,  the  result 
\\nn  been,  a  growth  in  the  crop  of  two  inches  in 
hei-iht  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  last  four  days. 

July  nth.  The  third  crop  of  lucerne  measures 
ecveuteen  inches  in  height;  the  weather  is  ex- 
tremely hot  and  dry,  all  the  meadows  are  parched, 
*iiii  farmers  are  compelled  to  leed  their  cattle  on 
a^y ;  the  lucerne  grows  away  as  though  it  had  a 
shower  every  night. 

2*26.'.  The  crop  on  the  gravelly  side  has  again 
fcii'eii ;  a  first  aod  second  crop  come  eariier  and 
glow  more  vigorous  on  (his  part  of  the  field  than 
on  any  other ;  but  afler  that,  it  suffers  from  a  want 
of  depth  of  soil,  affording  a  familiar  illustration  of 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  (Matth.  xii.  5ih  and  6th 
verses.^  The  seed  which  fell  on  stony  ground 
immediately  spmng  up  because  it  had  not  much 
depth  of  oartb,  and  consequently  soon  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  suo,  but  when  the  sun  was  in  ftill 
vigor,  it  was  parched,  aod  lor  want  of  nourish- 
ment withered  away. 

JixLg*  7th,  The  third  crop  of  lucerne  mown 
this  day  fi>r  hay ;  a  very  heavy  crop,  many  of  the 
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plants  in  blossom.  From  the  first  to  the  second 
mowing,  one  month  and  fff\een  days ;  from  the 
second  to  the  third  cutting,  one  month  and  eleven 
days ;  and  after  this  the  field  was  rented  to  a  te* 
nant  for  £30  steHing  per  annum. 

Field,  No,  II, 

Sept  5th.  A  piece  of  land  was  sown  this  day 
wiih  lucerne  seed  of  this  summer's  growth,  unac- 
companied with  any  crop. 

March  20ih.  The  lucerne  sown  on  the  5th  of  last 
September,  with  seed  of  that  summer's  growth, 
has  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  crop 
meRRures  six  inches  in  height  this  day. 

May  4th,  Cut  (he  first  crop  of  lucerne  this  day, 
two  feet  in  height. 

June  I4th,  A  second  crop  mown  this  day,  equal 
to  the  first. 

July  I4th,  The  third  crop  mown  this  day, 
twenty-six  inches  in  height. 

August  24th,  The  fourth  crop  was  mown  this 
day,  equal  to  any  of  the  preceding. 

Sept.  5th,  It  was  on  this  day  last  year,  that  this 
crop  was  sown  with  seed  of  that  summer's  pro- 
duction :  the  fifth  crop  from  which  measures  a  foot 
in  height  this  day. 

Field  No,  III, 

Major  T.  sowed  a  field  with  lucerne,  in  May  oT 
last  year,  unaccompanied  with  any  crop ;  three 
heavy  crops  were  taken  for  soiling  durim;  the  sum- 
mer, and  on  the  fourth  of  May  of  the  present 
year,  it  was  mown  for  hay,  a  very  heavy  crop ; 
thus  giving  four  crops  in  the  space  of  one  year 
from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 

Field  No.  IV. 

Colonel  T.  has  a  field  of  lucerne  of  four  acres, 
in  full  vigor;  the  crop,  affer  cutiinsr,  measured 
three  feet  seven  inches  in  len<;th.    He  mowed  a 
third  crop  for  hay  from  this  field  on  the  2l8t  of 
July. 

Field  No,  V, 

M.  A.,  esq.,  in  breaking  up  an  old  unproductive 
meadow,  for  the  purpose  of  seeding  it  with  lucerne,, 
adopted  the  following  mode.  In  September,  the 
land  was  ploughed  to  the  full  depth  of  the  soil, 
and  sowed  wi£  winter  tares,  or  vetches.  These 
were  cut  for  hay  in  May,  and  yielded  three  tona 
per  acre.  The  land  was  immediately  ploughed 
and  repeatedly  harrowed,  and  the  weeds  were 
collected  and  burnt :  a  plentiful  crop  of  seed  weeds 
soon  made  their  appearance,  which  were  plough- 
ed down  ;  the  land  was  again  harrowed,  and  the 
weeds  were  again  collected  and  burnt :  this  was 
repeated  until  the  soil  was  as  clnaii  as  a  garden, 
when  it  had  a  very  thick  coat  of  well  rutted  stable 
dung,  which  was  very  carefully  turned  in,  and  lu- 
cerne seed  was  sown  in  September,  without  any 
other  crop  ;  and  during  the  next  summer  it  ivas 
cut  6ve  times,  either  for  soiling  or  for  hay :  the  fifth 
crop  for  soiling  was  commenced  cutting  on  thi» 
25th  September. 

So  far  the  journal,  which  needs  do  comment. 


Prom  the  Zinesrille  Gasette.. 
LUCBRNB,  OR  FRIBNCH    CLOVSR. 

Lucerne,  sometimes  called  "  French  clover,"  is 
a  kind  of  grass,  which,  in  some  situations  in  Eu* 
rope,  it  tttltlvated  with  great  advantagSi  and  hns 
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been  tried  in  lome  instances  with  great  success  in 
this  country.  It  is  nor,  strictly  speaking,  a  cloveVf 
though  in  some  respects  similar.  It  is  perennial — 
in  lavorable  soils,  ilie  roots  are  said  to  live  and 
flourish  a  hundred  years.  Its  advantages  consist 
in  affording  a  greater  amount  of  foliage  for  any 
kind  of  stock,  than  any  other  plant,  according  to 
the  expense  of  producing  it.  Several  years  since, 
while  residing  in  the  state  of  Maine,  we  made  se- 
veral experiments  with  lucerne,  which,  although 
vonae  of  them  terminated  unfavorably,  satisfied  us 
that  the  most  favorable  soil  for  it  is  a  deep  sandy 
loam :  and  as  the  alluvial  soils  on  this  river  are  ge- 
nerally of  this  character,  we  last  spring  resolved  on 
giving  it  a  trial  here.  We  procured  from  fioston,  a 
•roatl  quantity  of  seed,  which  was  sown  on  the  river 
"  bottom,"  the  last  week  in  May.  As  the  soil  had 
been  badly  managed  for  several  years  previous,  we 
bad  feared  that  the  great  ^wth  of  weeds  would 
check  and  smoiher  the  lucerne,  and  to  guard 
against  this,  and  get  a  chance  to  extirpate  the 
weeds,  we  sowed  the  seed  in  drills.  This  was 
done  very  expeditiously  and  exactly,  with  one  of 
Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's  seed  sowers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July  the  lu- 
cerne had  reached  the  height  of  18  inches  on  an 
average,  and  had  considerably  blossomed.  We 
cut  it  and  fed  it  green,  partly  to  hogs  and  partly  to 
milch  cows — both  ate  it  voraciously. — In  just  j^ur 
weeks  from  the  time  it  was  cut,  it  had  again  grown 
to  nearly  the  same  height  as  before,  and  was  cut 
a  second  time— and  the  first  of  November  it  was 
cat  a  third  time — the  crop  being  heavier  than  either 
of  the  preceding.  A  piece  of  common  red  clover 
[very  flourishing]  immediately  adjoining,  the  soil 
precisely  similar,  did  not  yield  near  half  as  much 
in  proportion,  as  the  lucerne. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  cut  ^ve  times 
another  year  and  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  ^  to  the  acre,  at  each  cutting. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  FRANCB. 

(Continued  from  page  270.) 

Potatoes  have  not  been  long  cultivated,  even  as 
a  garden  crop,  in  France,  and  as  a  field  crop  to 
any  extent,  or  under  good  management,  they  are 
yet  comparatively  little  known.  The  Lyonnois 
was  one  of  the  first  districts  in  France  where  they 
were  cultivated.  At  their  introduction,  they  were 
called  white  trufBes,  from  the  root  resembling  the 
truffle  in  form,  and  from  their  being  dry,  like  a 
truffle,  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  computed,  that 
since  this  valuable  root  was  brought  into  general 
use  in  the  Lyonnois,  the  consumption  of  corn  has 
been  lessened  one-third;  the  inhabitants  give 
them  to  their  cattle  and  poultry,  and  the  poultry 
of  this  district  is  highly  celebrated.  Soon  after 
M.  Turcot  was  appointed  intehdant  of  Limoges, 
A.  D.  1761,  he  introduced  into  his  generality  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes.  The  people  at  first  re- 
garded this  root  with  apprehension,  or  disdain,  as 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  human  species ;  and 
they  were  not  reconciled  to  it,  till  the  intendant 
had  caused  it  to  be  served  at  his  own  table,  and  to 
the  first  class  of  citizens,  and  had  introduced  it 
among  the  fashionable  and  rich.  Al  present,  a 
vast  quantity  of  potatoes,  of  a  tolerably  good  qua- 


lity, are  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Nor* 
mandv,  Limosin,  Gaiinois,  and  the  Isle  of  France* 
as  well  as  in  less  quantities  in  other  districts. 

Cabbages  are  cultivated  in  French  Flandersi 
Alsace,  and  a  few  other  districts.  In  the  neigh- 
boihood  of  Strasburg,  particularly,  this  plant  is 
cultivated  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  but  almost 
entirely  for  the  consumption  of  Holland  and 
Mentz,  to  which  places  it  is  calculated  that  cab- 
bages to  the  value  of  above  30,000  crowns  are  sent 
annually.  In  French  Flanders,  the  brasstca  or- 
vensis  of  Linnasus,  there  called  Colza,  is  cultivat- 
ed in  astonishing  quantities  by  the  farmers.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  colza,  one  called  white  colza, 
because  the  leaves  of  the  flower  are  white ;  the 
other,  cold  colza,  the  leaved  of  which  are  larger 
and  thicker.  It  has  this  name,  because  it  supports 
belter  the  rigors  of  winter.  This  plant  is  culti- 
vated on  rather  a  strong  rich  soil.  There  are  two 
modes  of  so.wing  it ;  either  in  a  nursery  te  be 
transplanted,  or  in  the  usual  mode.  The  white 
colza  requires  less  manure  than  the  cold  colza. 
The  seed  is  commonly  ripe  about  the  end  of  June 
or  July.  The  plant  is  cut  with  a  sickle,  having 
a  sharp  edge.  Colza,  intended  solely  for  winter 
food,  is  sown  in  June,  in  a  field  prepared  for  the 
purpose ;  it  is  cut,  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  the 
course  of  the  winter ;  and  aficrwards  the  stalks 
are  cut  some  inches  above  the  surftce  of  the 
earth,  and  they  will  furnish  a  second  crop  of  leaves 
in  the  spring.  Colza  furnishes  the  best  oil  that 
can  be  extracted  from  the  soil  of  the  north.  In 
the  central  parts  of  France,  the  oil  of  walnuts 
supplies  the  want  of  the  colza,  which  is  but  little 
cultivated  there.  The  mass  remaining  aAer  the 
extraction  of  the  oil,  makes  a  good  winter  food  for 
cattle.  The  corn  that  is  sown  af>er  this  plant  is 
generally  both  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Rape  is  extensively  cultivated  in  French  Flan- 
ders, Artois,  &c.,  but  not  in  the  other  districts  of 
the  kingdom.    The  plants  are  raised  on  a  small 

3uantity  of  ground  that  has  been  fallowed,  well 
unged  and  worked  repeatedly  by  the  binot  or 
plough.  The  rape  is  afterwards  transplanted  into 
a  field,  that  had  formerly  produced  winter  barley, 
or  winter  wheat.  The  young  plants  are  put  into 
the  ground,  either  by  the  dibble,  or  by  the  plough. 
Rape  is  grown  either  as  green  food  for  sheep,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil.  The  latter  is  the  more 
common,  as  well  as  the  more  profitable.  In  a 
small  circle  round  Lisle,  there  are  450  windmills 
for  extracting  oil  flrom  the  seeds  produced  in  tliat 
neighborhood.  In  the  year  1810,  the  product  was 
estimated  as  follows:  Ist,  180,000  pictolitres  of  oil, 
at  109  francs  each,  in  English  money  817,580/; ; 
2d,  The  cakes  valued  at  one-sixth  part,  1^,^/.; 
the  total  value  of  the  produce  953,8402.  The  crops 
of  wheat  afler  rape  in  French  Flanders,  are  recki 
oned  to  be  better  than  those  that  are  grown  afler 
fallow.  Poppies  are  also  cultivated  in  the  north- 
ern districts  of  France  for  their  oil. 

In  the  same  district  of  France,  where  indeed 
the  most  spirited  and  successful  asTricuiiure  is  car- 
ried on,  spurry  (^spergula  arvensia)  is  culiivated. 
Afier  the  crops  have  been  reaped,  the  ^rain  is 
slightly  ploughed  and  sown  with  it.  In  O  -tober, 
ihe  cows  are  tethered  on  it.  The  butter  fi'om  the 
milk  thus  obtained,  is  called  spergula  butter,  and 
it  is  employed  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  as  being 
both  cheaper  and  more  profitable  than  any  other 
for  that  purpose. 
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In  tome  parte  of  Bnttany,  parsDipa  are  culti- 
Tat^.  The  teed  is  sown  in  February  or  March, 
and  the  parsnips  are  raised  out  of  the  ground  in 
October  or  November.  They  are  chiefly  employ* 
td  in  fattening  cattle  and  hogs.  Lupins  (princi- 
pally IttpinuB  albua)  are  grown  very  extensively 
in  the  southern  districts,  either  on  the  wheat  stub- 
bles, as  winter  food  for  their  flocks ;  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  seed,  which  is  eaten  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Of  all  the  species  of  clover,  trefoil,  or  yel- 
low clover,  is  most  abundant,  especiciily'  in  the 
south.  It  is  generally  sown  as  Ibra^e  on  the 
wheat  stubbles.  In  the  district  of  the  Pyrenees, 
these  are  ploughed  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  the  clover  seed  is  harrowed,  or  rather  ruiibed 
in,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wocd  flxed  to  the  plough. 
This  clover  produces  much  luxuriant  and  valua- 
ble ibod  lor  sheep  and  lambs  early  in  the  spring, 
after  which  it  is  watered,  and  produces  by  the  end 
of  May  a  full  crop  of  hay ;  it  is  then  ploughed  up, 
and  haricots,  maize,  or  millet  planted,  either  of 
which  is  oflf  in  time  for  putting  in  wheat.  The 
other  kinds  of  clover,  till  very  lately,  were  scarce- 
Hv  met  with  any  where,  except  in  French  Flan- 
ders; but  within  these  very  lew  years,  what  the 
French  call  prairies  artifidellesj  which  were  less 
properly  artificial  grasses,  have  been  introduced 
into  several  districts.  Still  these  and  turnips,  the 
two  grand  distinguishing  features  of  good  hus- 
bandry in  Great  Britain,  are  comparatively  little 
Icnown  or  valued  in  France. 

The  case,  however,  is  very  different  with  re- 
upect  to  lucerne  and  sainfoin.  The  culture  of  the 
former  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  French 
husbandry.  It  is  the  medica  of  the  ancients,  so 
called  because  it  came  originally  from  Media ;  and 
find  spreading  through  Persia,  it  became  at  length 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who  cultivated  it  assiduous^ 
]y,  and  recommended  it  highly.  From  Greece  it 
was  transferred  to  Italy,  and  before  the  time  of 
Cato  or  Virgil,  it  was  in  the  highest  credit  with 
the  Romans.  It  flourished  with  them  us  loni;  as 
their  empire  flourished.  Before  the  destruction  of 
the  empire,  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  into 
Spain;  or  perhaps  it  was  introduced  there  by  the 
Moors,  with  whom,  during  their  abode  in  that 
country,  it  was  in  high  esteem.  When  the  arts 
revived,  it  returned  again  into  Italy,  and  was  as- 
siduously cultivated  in  that  country,  especially 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  thence  it  advanced 
Into  the  southern  part  of  France ;  and  from  (he 
place  where  it  was  first  or  principally  cultivated,  it 
;was  called  grand  irefle,  ireflfy  or  join  de  Bowr- 
^ogru.  The  era  of  its  introduction  into  France  is 
not  accurately  known  ;  but  as  it  passed  from  that 
country  into  the  Palatinate  upwards  of  250  years 
ago,  it  of  courfiB  must  have  been  longer  cultivated 
in  France.  It  is  now  grown  in  Picardy,  Jsle  of 
France,  Rousillon.  Languedoc,  Gascony,  Poitou, 
Touraine,  Artois,  Normandy,  Paupliiny,  and  Pro- 
vence, to  a  great  extent,  and  partially  in  other 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  invariably  sown 
broadcast,  and  generally  without  corn,  though 
aometimes  with  oats.  It  is  cut  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  southern  districts,  about  the  end  of  April ; 
in  the  northern  districts  of  course  later.  Where 
irrigation  is  practised,  it  is  watered  every  40  days 
after  the  first  cutting,  to  the  extent  of  ^ve  cuttings 
in  all.  If  the  land  t>e  not  watered,  it  is  cut  thrice 
with  a  full  product,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
iavorable,  and  the  management  good.    The  wa- 


tering, however,  brings  it  to  maturity,  or  rather 
decay,  comparatively  quickly,  since  in  this  case 
its  duration  is  not  above  seven  or  eight  years,  but 
on  other  lands  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  years.  In  some  parts  of  Rousillon,  they 
take'three  crops  of  wheat  alier  lucerne.  This  crop 
is  apt  to  get  weedy.  In  which  case,  in  some  of 
the  southern  districts,  it  is  cleaned  by  means  of 
ploughing  it  in  the  wiuter  with  a  narrow  pointed 
share,  during  frosty  weather.  This  operation,  per- 
formed at  this  season,  kills  the  weeds,  but  does 
not  injure  the  lucerne.  Where  the  land  is  not 
very  rich,  or  where  it  is  not  intended  to  crop  it 
severely,  the  practice  of  sowing  wheat  after  it,  m 
not  pursued ;  but  barley  and  oats  cut  green,  or 
made  into  hay,  and  not  sufliered  to  ripen,  are  taken. 
By  this  management,  the  roots  of  the  lucerne, 
which  are  not  easily  or  soon  eradicated,  and  which 
would  prove  injurious  to  crops  of  corn,  are  turned 
to  advantage,  the  shoots  from  them  mixing  with  the 
forage  of  the  barley  or  oats.  The  produce  of 
course  varies  considerably  in  weight.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Liancourt,  where  it  is  well  man- 
aged, three  cuttings  will  yield  1600  bottles  of  hay, 
each  of  12  lbs.  or  19,200  lbs.  which  is  above  seven 
;ons  the  English  acre.  In  general,  the  crop  may 
be  estimated  at  12,000  lbs.  or  rather  more  than  five 
tons  the  English  acre.  The  hay  made  fi^m  the 
two  first  cuttings,  is  generally  given  to  horses. 
The  hay  from  the  three  cuttings  to  cows.  We 
have  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  the 
lucerne  husbandry  of  France,  since,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  it  forms  one  of  its  best  and  most 
ditinguishing  features. 

Sainfoin  is  not  nearly  so  generally  cultivated, 
and  certainly  by  no  means  so  well  managed,  nor 
so  valuable  a  crop,  either  in  iis  actual  produce,  or 
as  a  preparation  for  other  crops,  as  lucerne  is.  In 
England,  sainfoin  generally  lathis  from  eight  to 
twelve  years.  In  France,  it  seldom  lasts  more 
than  four  or  five  years.  It  is  usually  sown 
with  a  second  or  third  crop  of  corn;  and,  in 
some  places,  the  farmers  do  not  think  of  this 
grass  till  their  lands  are  so  full  of  weeds,  and 
so  exhausted,  that  they  will  produce  corn  no  long- 
er. This  management,  and  the  circumstance  that 
their  leases  are  generally  short,  seldom  extend- 
ing beyond  nine  years,  sufliciently  accounts  for 
this  crop  not  being  kept  in  the  ground  so  long  aa 
it  is  in  England  ;  for  certainly,  with  respect  to 
soil,  France  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  this  crop ; 
and  yet  in  some  of  the  districts  where  it  might  be 
introduced  with  great  advantage  and  profit,  it  is 
not  grown.  The  cuhure  of  tobacco  was  formerly 
prohibited  in  France,  except  in  certain  parts:  as 
Pont  de  I'Arche,  Normandy,  Vertus,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Marne,  Picardy,  Mont  Auban, 
Tonnung,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne,  Clerac,  another  town  in  the 
same  department.  Hainault,  Artois  and  Franche 
ComptS  were  similarly  privileged ;  but  the  soil  of 
these  provinces  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  tobacco  plant.  At  present,  it  is 
principally  cultivated  in  Alsace.  The  average 
produce  of  France  is  estimated  at  twelve  millions 
pounds  annuallv ;  but  the  Quality  is  not  good. 

It  has  already  incidentally  appeared,  that  mil- 
let is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
southern  districts  of  France.    In  some  parts  of 
Gascony,  it  is  sown  on  three  feet  ridges,  with 
three  irregular  rows  on  each  ridge,  and  carefulljf 
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hoed.  In  other  partt,  it  is  sown  ridge  for  rid^  in 
the  same  fields  with  rye.  In  order  to  free  the 
millet  from  its  chaff,  the  French  pound  it  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  or  pass  it  between  millstones, 
which  they  keep  sufficiently  asunder,  to  prevent 
the  grmn  being  crushed.  In  iho  southern  parts  of 
France,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  fiourdeaux, 
they  prepare  from  the  winnowed  millet  seed  boil- 
ed in  milk,  a  very  favorite  mess,  not  unlike  rich 
milk ;  they  also  make  the  seed  into  cake<«,  pastry, 
&c.  Millet  is  a  grain,  that  thrives  well  under  ir- 
rigation, which  is  liberally  bestowed  upon  it  in  the 

district  of  the  Pyrenees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  harvest  in  the  south  of  France  generally 
conimences  about  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  in 
the  central  provinces  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
in  the  nonh  of  France  about  the  beginning  of 
August;  but  in  the  high  grounds,  especially  in 
Aavergne  the  harvest  is  very  late,  oats  being 
not  un&equently  green  in  the  middle  of  August. 
It  has  already  b^n  mentioned,  that  women  are 
prineipaUy  employed  in  the  harvest  operations: 
mdeed,  agricultural  operations  of  all  kinds  are 
eondueted  more  frequently,  and  on  a  more  exten- 
sive and  independent  scale,  by  them  in  France 
than  in  most  other  countries.  The  Haioault 
siekle  is  used  in  French  Flanders,  and  in  parts  of 
the  north  and  east  of  France :  The  sickle  more 
generally,  and  the  common  scythe  in  some  dis- 
tricts, even  tor  the  wheat.  The  harvest  opera- 
fious  are  by  no  means  carried  on  with  neatness  or 
method  ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  climate  is  such, 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  these  defici- 
encies are  seldom  attended  with  much  loss. 

Scarcely  any  com  stacks  are  to  be  seen  in 
France ;  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  corn  being 
either  put  into  barns,  the  size  of  ivhich,  in  some 
districts,  is  enormous,  or  thrashed  out  immediately 
after  harvest,  in  the  open  fields;  this  mode  of 
thrashing,  however,  can  be  practised  only  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  harvest  is 
not  considered  as  finished  till  the  thrashing  is  done. 
Where  it  is  performed  by  the  flail  in  the  open  field, 
the  thrashing-floors  are  generally  in  a  corner  of  it, 
thrasbia^-floors  they  may  be  caUed ;  for  all  the 
preparation  is  merely  shovelling  aside  the  loose 
roouki,  and  a  good  sweeping.  The  size  of  course 
is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people,  which  is 
from  two  to  twelve;  rarely  more  than  the  latter. 
They  thrash  and  winnow  about  seven  Wmches- 
ter  bushels  in  a  day.  Where  the  corn  is  trod«len 
out,  instead  of  being  thrashed  by  the  flail,  horses 
and  mules  are  employed :  oxen,  which  are  used 
in  roost  of  the  other  operations  of  husbandry,  are 
seldom  or  never  employed  in  this.  The  number 
of  horses  or  mules  varies :  sometimes  there  are 
lour  mules  and  four  men ;  sometimes  only  two 
mules  and  two  men ;  sometimes  twelve  or  four- 
teen mules  or  horses  together,  and  sometimes  even 
as  many  as  twenty-four.  The  mules  or  horses, 
as  well  as  men,  are  generally  hired,  at  forty  sous 
lor  each  mule  or  horse,  and  the  same  lor  each 
man:  the  latter  have  their  board  besides.  With 
24  horses  or  mules^  their  drivers  (who  are  paid  in 
kind,  three  sacks  per  hundred  of  the  grain  thrash- 
ed,) and  15  men,  it  is  cakulated  that  they  can 
thrash  of  wheat  from  120  to  180  bags  of  200  I  be. 
per  day ;  at  an  average  of  150  bags  per  day,  it 
costs  fltbout  Ad.  per  English  bushel.  The  common 
practice  is  to  iay  three  or  four  layers  of  whrat, 


barley,  oats,  &c,  upon  some  part  of  the  field,  ge- 
nerally under  a  central  tree :  :he  horses  and  mules 
are  then  driven  upon  and  around  it,  in  all  direc- 
tions, a  woman  being  in  the  centre,  like  a  pivot, 
and  holding  the  reins :  the  horses  are  sometimes 
driven  by  little  girls.  The  com  thrashed  o\it  is 
cleared  away  by  the  men;  others  winnow  it; 
others  heap  it ;  others  supply  fresh  layers.  After 
the  corn  is  separated,  they  continue  treading  the 
straw,  until  it  is  reduced  almost  to  chaff,  to  im- 
prove the  fodder,  and  Ibrward  the  maturation  of 
the  dung.  Such  is  the  stability  of  the  climate, 
that  this  process  is  going  on  in  the  open  air, 
through  the  whole  country,  without  any  means  of 
protection  against  a  sudden  change.  Indeed  a 
soaking  rain  oould  not  possibly  do  harm,  as  a  day's 
sunshine,  or  even  the  heat  of  the  night,  wouUl 
soon  evaporate  it. 

The  means  used  in  France  to  improve  the  soil 
or  particular  crops  are,  manures,  draining,  paring 
and  burning,  and  irrigation.  In  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts, there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  ma- 
nures employed,  or  in  the  mode  of  managing 
them.  The  small  towns  and  villasres,  in  the  au- 
tumn, present  a  disagreeable  scene ;  from  one  end  to 
the  other  they  are  littered  with  straw,  like  a  farm- 
yard, for  the  purpose  of  its  being  converted  into  a 
manure,  so  that  it  is  like  walking  all  the  way  upon 
a  dung-hill.  When  the  straw  becomes  sufficient- 
ly satilraled,  it  is  piled  on  each  side  the  door  of  the 
proprietor's  house,  to  make  room  lor  fresh  straw 
being  laid  on ;  so  that,  besides  the  dung-hill  in 
the  street  or  path,  there  is  a  range  of  them  on 
each  side.  In  French  Flanders,  very  minute  and 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  ma- 
nure, in  the  vicinity  of  Lisle,  the  dung  of  cattle 
and  horses  with  the  straw,  ashes,  lime ;  the  urine 
of  animals  collected  with  care  in  brick  cisterns ; 
the  cakes  of  rape  and  hemp-seed  reduced  to  pow- 
der in  a  mill,  and  sometimes  put  in  the  urine  cis- 
terns ;  sour  water,  obtained  by  washing  the  tubs 
of  starch  makers;  the  urine  of  cattle  latfened  at 
the  distilleries,  which  sells  at  a  high  price ;  the 
dung  of  pigeons ;  that  of  sheep  carefully  gather- 
ed ;  mari  ;  the  refuse  of  horns,  and  night  soil,  are 
carefully  and  judiciously  employed.  Although  the 
price  ot  this  last  article  is  only  Zd.  per  too  to  the 
scavengers,  and  9d.  to  the  farmers,  the  town  of 
Lisle  alone  produces  as  much  as  would  sell  for 
about  4200/.  a  year.  Besides  these  manures, 
Dutch  ashes  are  extensively  employed  as  a  dress- 
ing lor  clover:  these  are  the  ashes  of  the  peat  or 
turf,  brought  principally  from  Friesland  :  by  their 
application,  great  crofis  of  clover  are  raised,  and 
the  subsequent  crops  are  also  improvjQilr;  From 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  olimate^^ffaining  is  re- 
quisite only  in  very  few  parts  o/b^rance ;  and  in 
the  practice,  there  is  nothing /^articular  or  r<  nt- 
mendable.  The  marshes  in/gime  of  the  cea  (i*e- 
tricts  have  been  partiali^^rained,  but  this  im- 
provement is  by  no  mer^  carried  on  with  spirit . 
Louis  XIV,  made  n  j^sent  to  Marshal  Tureitiie 
of  the  marshes  of/jgourgoigne,  in  the  depi"-i4 
inentof  Isere,  on y^Qdition  that  he  would  lir,  .^ 
them ;  but  neitK^j  he  nor  his  successors^ave  evt  r 
accomplished  y^  In  some  province^  a  singn' li^ 
kind  of  hug/jindry  i#  practised  j/The  ponds  ir^ 
drained,  an/ cultivator!  tor  a  fey  years,  till  uipy 
lose  their  i^rlility,  wded  the  Water  is  again  pi^r- 
mitied  »/accumulnir ,  and  tUp  same  process  u^  re- 
peated /   Kespectin/rj  pnr^  and  burning,  wli:tU 
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18.  veryjpartially  practised,  and  ecarcely  ever)  for 
aoy  other  purpose,  or  at  least  with  any  other  ef- 
fect, but  10  impoverish  and  exhanst  the  land,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  details. 

Irrigation  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
mode  of  improving  land  in  France,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  in  the  mode  of  increasing  its  fer- 
tility,— and  its  effects  are  wonderful.  Irrigation, 
however,  is  by  no  means  general :  in  travelling 
from  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees,  Mr.  Young  ob- 
serves, he  first  met  with  it  in  La  Marche,  between 
La  Ville  au  firun  and  fiossie,  after  he  had  passed 
over  considerably  more  than  half  the  kingdom  ; 
thence  it  is  practised,  with  little  interruption,  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  whole  district  of  those 
mountains  from  Perpignan  almost  to  fiayonne  is 
watered.  Through  all  the  north  of  France, 
comprehending  every  thing  north  of  the  Loire, 
there  are  only  a  few  imperfect  traces  of  it  in  some 
parts  of  Normandy,  and  in  the  Beauvoiei?.  In 
Picardy,  Flanders,  Artois,  Champagne,  Franche 
Compte,  Burgundy,  and  the  Bourbonnois  it  is 
unknown.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  it  is  par- 
tially practised  for  their  meadows.  On  the 
whole,  hardly  more  than  one  third  of  the  king- 
dom can  be  said  to  understand  and  practise  irriga- 
tion. 

But  where*it  is*  practised,  it  is  upon  a  ^large 
scale,  and  with  wonderful  spirit  and  success.  By 
means  of  it,  artiOcial  fertility  is  conferred  on  some 
of  the  barren  mountains  of  the  Cevennes.  As  the 
waters  that^run  down  the  sides  carry  considerable 
quantities  of  earth  into  the  ravines,  walls  of  loose 
stones  are.constructed,  which  permit  the  waters  to 
pass  when  they  are  clear ;  but  when  turbid,  their 
load  of  earth  is  gradually  deposited  against  the 
wall,  and  afibrd  a  quantity  of  excellent  soil.  Suc- 
cessive ramparts  are  thus  erected  to  the  very  top 
of  the  mountain  ;  and  the  water  having  no  long- 
er a  violent  fall,  nourishes,  instead  of  injuring  the 
crops.  In*order  to  give  security  and  consistence 
to  the  new  acquisition  of  soil,  fruit  trees  are  plant- 
ed at  certain  intervals.  Perhaps  the  greatest  ex- 
ertion in  irrigation  to  be  seen  in  France,  occurs  in 
Languedoc,  m  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Gauge  : 
a  sond  stand  of  timber  and  masonary  is  formed 
across  a  considerable  river  between  two  rocky 
mountains,  to  force  the  water  into  a  very  fine 
canal,  in  which  it  is,  on  an  average,  six  feet  broad 
by  five  deep,  and  half  a  mile  long,  built  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  and  walled  in  ;  a  wheel,  with 
a  hollow  periphery,  raises  a  portion  of  the  canal 
to  the^height  of  30  feet ;  an  aqueduct  conducts  it 
OQ  arches  built  on  the  bridge,  across  |he  river,  to 
water  the  higher  grounds ;  while  the  canal  below 
carries  the  lar^r  part  of  the  water  to  the  lower 
'iel(ip.  Meadows^re  watered  in  some  parts  of 
Gascony,  and  in  ^6  vicinity  of  Avignon ; — an 
ui  iiHual  thing  in  the  wuth  of  France. 

But  the  most  extraoi  "binary  instances  of  irriga- 
tion, are  to  be  met  with  iM  the  singular  desert  of 
la  (>rao,  already  describeo'^  and  in  the  Pyrenees. 
ir>  advancing  from  Salon  ii,^to  the  Crau,  about 
'bur  miles  before  it  comroencefc^  the  road  crosses 
'lie  canal  of  Borsgelin.  "  The  c'W  canal  of  Crap- 
P^"p,  at  the  same  place,  is  seen  di:Mribulin^  water 
'II  various  directions,  for  the  nmelior.^tion  of  one  of 
''<*  niost  arid  tru^.ls  that  is  to\be  met  M^^  in  the 
^  '>r;.f.  The  canal  of  Crappii^ie  lakes  ila  water 
Ir.jrn  the  Durance  at  La  Koche,Vnd  carrie.''  it  to  the 
ficuiliernpartof  it  at  7«ifes.    Vhia  catiai'  is  40 


miles  long.  That  of  Bois  Selin  receives  it  from 
the  same  river  at  Malavort,  and  crossing  the  other, 
divides  it  into  three  branches :  one  of  which  leade 
to  the  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Istres  ;  the 
second  to  St.  Saumus  and  Magran,  and  this  part 
of  the  Crau  ;  the  third^is  a  small  one  that  turns  to 
the  left'  towards  Salon.  In  consequence  of  water 
beins^  thus  conducted  to  a  region  where  it  is  so 
much  wanted,  some  very  capital  improvements 
have  been*  wrought.  Some  large  tracts  of  the 
Crau  have  been  broken  up,  and  planted  with^vines, 
olives,  mulberries,  and  converted  into  com  and 
meadow."  The  corn  has  not  succeeded  ;  but  the 
meadows,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  are  amongst 
the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  the  world 
can  afford,  in  respect  to  the  amazing  contrast  be- 
tween the  soil  in  its  natural  and  in  its  watered 
state,  covered  richly  and  luxuriantly  with  clover, 
chicory,  ribgrass,  and  avena  elatior. 

In  describing  the  irrigation  of  the  eastern  Py- 
renees, we  shall  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Birkbeck, 
who  in  his  tour  through  France  in  1814,  observed 
every  thing  relative  to  its  agriculture  with  the  eye 
of  a  most  shrewd  and  intelligent  observer,  and 
who  has  recorded  his  observations  in  the  most 
clear  and  impressive  manner. 

*'  The  copious  and  purelstreams  issuing  from'the 
Pyrenees,  firom  their  source  to  their  union  with  the 
Mediterranean,  are  most  economically  and  skilful- 
ly directed  to  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  On  ttie 
mountain  sides,  the  streamlets,  as  they  trickle  from 
the  rocks,  are  collected  into  channels,  above  every 
little  portion  of  arable  j^round,  which  they  render 
surprisingly  fertile.  These  rills  uniting,  form 
larger  streams ;  and  these,  with  great  labor  and 
ingenuity,  are  kept  up  by  artificial  channels,  and 
only  suffered  to  descend  as  they  perform  the  office 
of  irrigation.  The  same  attention  is  paid  to  the 
larger  streams  united,  which  become  a  considera- 
ble river  in  the  lower  lands  of  Rousillon.  This  is 
divided  and  subdivided,  unites,  and  is  again  di- 
vided, so  that  every  portion  of  the  surface  seems 
to  enjoy  its  due  share.  The  soil  of  Rousillon  is 
sandy,  and  apparently  not  very  rich ;  but,  by  the 
joint  influence  of  water  and  sun,  vegetation  is  vi- 
gorous beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. Where  a  mountain  side,  or  a  portion  of 
the  land,  is  so  situated,  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the 
water,  it  is  planted  with  vines,  to  which  watering 
is  not  applicable,  as  it  injures  the  quality  of  the 
wine,  without  increasing  the  quantity  sufficiently 
to  compensate.  On  the  contrary,  to  olives,  irri- 
gation may  be  applied  with  prodigious  advantage, 
an  instance  of  which  came  under  my  observation. 
This  crop  had  generally  failed,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary coldness  of  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  one-half  of  a  large  olive  ground  was, 
like  the  rest  of  the  country,  without  fruit ;  the 
other  half,  which  had  been  watered  several  times, 
was  laden  to  a  degree  equal  to  the  most  plentiful 
season.  How  this  country,  and  other  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees,  were  originally  laid  out'so  judicious- 
ly with  channels  of  irrigation,  systematically  ar- 
ranged for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  is  a  mystery 
I  have  not  heard  explained.  A  master's  hand 
seems  to  have  planned  and  executed  all,  before 
the  appropriation  of  the  soil,  otherwise  private  in- 
terest would  have  interfered  and  marred  the  de- 
sign. However  that  may  have  been,  every  roan 
now  finds  a  *^  canal  d'arrosementi^^  passing  above 
his  field,  and  a  ^' canal  de  dessechemmtf^^  at  the 
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bottom,  which  latter  is  the  ^^  canal  d'arrosementf''^ 
in  ii8  turn  lor  the  land  below. 

The  manner  of  applying  the  water  is  extreme- 
ly eimple.  A  dam  is  made  across  the  upper  chan- 
nel, from  which  the  water  flows  (gently  into  a  fur- 
row made  by  the  plough  along  the  higher  side  of 
the  field,  and  in  a  few  hours  soaks  through  the 
whole  soil,  until  it  reaches  the  lower  side,  which 
completes  the  operation. 

The  following,  which  is  one  of  the  usual  prac- 
tices of  the  district,  may  show  what  this  amphi- 
bious husbandry  can  effect  In  August,  they 
Bcratch  the  wheat  stubbles  with  their  little  Roman 
filouffh,  which  does  not  turn  a  furrow,  or  move  a 
fourth  of  the  surface.  They  then  sow  annual 
tfefoil,  which  they  cover  very  slightly  by  planking, 
that  is,  drawing  a  plank  on  which  a  boy  rides, 
over  the  land,  thus  breaking  the  clods  and  smooth- 
ing the  surface.  This  is  equivalent  to  our  rolling, 
as  the  scratching  is  to  our  ploughing.  The  weeds 
and  stubble  are  but  little  affected  by  this  process 
of  ploughing  and  planking.  However,  that  mat- 
ters not,  for  the  water  is  now  introduced ;  the  tre- 
foil starts  as  it  were  instantaneously ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober or  November  is  three  deep  and  fed  off  by 
the  sheep.  Water  is  applied  Irom  time  to  time ; 
and  in  January  or  February  it  is  fed  again  ;  and 
lastly,  in  May  it  is  mown  tor  hay,  a  heaVy  crop. 
Immediately  as  the  hay  is  removed,  another 
scratch  is  given,  millet  or  haricots  are  sown,  irri- 
gation goes  on,  the  crop  is  reaped,  and  the  ground 
receives  four  ploughings,  as  a  preparation  for  ano- 
ther crop  of  wheat,  to  be  sown  in  October  or  No- 
vember. This  is  the  history  of  one  year,  under 
familiar  and  constant  practice." 

The  richest  arable  land,  when  watered,  sells 
for  nearly  double  what  land  of  as  good  quality  not 
capable  of  being  watered  will  bring.  Resides  the 
districts  already  mentioned,  where  irrigation  is 
practised  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  great  skill  and 
effect,  every  spot  of  land  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Limoein  is  watered ;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  vale  of  the  Limange  of  Auvergne,  as  well  as 
some  o(  the  mountainous  districts  of  that  province. 
At  Isoire  near  Clermont,  the  gardens,  are  plant- 
ed in  quick  succession  bv  means  of  it.  There 
are  also  here  what  they  call  vergers  ;  tliat  is,  wa- 
tered meadows  planted  with  apples  and  other 
frait  trees,  which  are  very  productive.  Irrigation 
is  applied  to  the  culture  of  hemp  in  Auvergne. 

Besides  the  improvement  of  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  centre  and  south  of  France  by 
means  of  irrigation,  by  another  process,  calcareous 
mountains,  which  generally  rise  in  shelves,  are 
Tendered  productive  by  cuttmg  away  the  rock  be- 
hind the  sheltj  which  supplies  materials  for  a  low 
wall  around  the  edge.  The  interval  is  afterwards 
filled  with  earth,  and  the  barren  mountain  is 
crowned  with  luxuriant  terraces. 

It  must  have  sufficiently  appeared,  from  the  ac- 
count already  given  of  the  agriculture  of  France, 
that  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  that  country 
bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  arable  land, 
and  that  comparatively  little  dependence  is  placed 
on  their  produce,  for  the  breeding  or  fattening  of 
cattle  or  sheep.  Indeed,  as  the  cattle  and  sheep 
of  great  tracts  of  arable  land  are  entirely  support- 
ed on  clover,  lucerne,  &c.,  and  as  the  climate  of 
by  lar  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  is  not  well 
suited  for  meadows  or  pasturage,  the  French  agri- 
calturisti  have  little  reason  to  regret,  or  alter  this 


feature  in  their  husbandry.  The  author  of  the 
Credit  National  calculates  the  meadows  at  15,- 
000,000  arpents :  that  is,  at  one-fourth  of  what  he 
makes  the  arable.  But  Mr.  Young  conceives 
that  they  do  not  apiount  to  one-third  of  that  quan- 
tity, and  estimates  the  meadows  and  rich  pastur- 
age together  at  4,000,000  English  acres ;  not  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  arable  land.  Tiiis  seems  a 
very  small  proportion ;  but  it  will  not  be  deemed 
too  small,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  in  England  we  find  extensive  mea- 
dows, that  is,  by  the  sides  of  the  riven,  there  are 
in  France  very  few,  and  those  very  inconsiderable. 
For  instance,  the  plough  moves  to  the  water's 
edge  of  the  Mame.  There  are  very  few  mea- 
dows on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Toe  Seine  is 
bounded  either  by  hills  covered  with  wood,  or  by 
gravelly  plains  under  tillage.  The  land  near  the 
Garonne  is  principally  arable;  and  the  Rhone 
presents  rocks  and  vines  on  its  banks  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  course.  On  the  smaller  de- 
scription of  rivers,  indeed,  there  are  meadows,  es- 
pecially on  the  banks  of  the  Saone ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these,  taken  together,  can  form  a  very 
small  proportion  indeed  of  the  area  of  France. 

The  most  extensive,  and  certainly  the  most  fer- 
tile pasturages  in  France  are  to  be  found  in  Nor* 
mandy.  The  moisture  of  the  climate,  aided  by^ 
the  generally  deep  and  rich  soil  of  this  province^ 
is  extremely  favorable  to  the  pasture  -,  and  as  the 
farmers  here  are  certainly  equal  at  least  in  intelli- 
gence, capital,  attention  and  skill,  to  those  in  any 
other  part  of  France,  those  advantages  are  turned 
to  the  best  account  The  grazing  lands  of  tlie 
Pays  d'Auge  are  particularly  celebrated ;  and  of 
these,  the  valley  of  Corbon  may  perhaps  class 
with  the  finest  to  be  Ibund  in  any  country.  In 
1789,  when  Mr.  Young  visited  these  pasturages, 
the  rent  of  the  highest  was  about  4/.:  7:  6  the  acre, 
measured  by  the  perch  of  22  feet;  and  the  price 
about  87/.  lOs,  the  acre.  In  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces, there  are  also  salt  marshes  that  are  applied 
as  meadows,  to  the  fattening  of  cattle,  particularly 
in  Normandy,  about  Isigny  and  Carentan,  in  Pol- 
tou,  Saintooge,  Languedoc,  &c. 

The  management  of  hay  in  general  is  very 
slovenly.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  produce  of 
a  field  carried  away  in  sheets  and  blankets,  or  even 
in  the  arms,  and  one-fifth  of  the  crop  l^ing  scat- 
tered in  the  roads  and  the  fields.  It  is  in  general 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  women  here,, 
as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  agricultural  labor, 
perform  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  even 
pitching  the  hay  into  the  cart.  The  fork  they 
make  use  of  for  this  purpose  is  a  very  awkward 
one.  In  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  where 
the  climate  is  very  steady,  the  farmer  stacks  hit 
hay  in  small  cocks  where  it  ffrows,  and  only  car- 
ries it  away  at  his  leisure.  When  carried  to  the 
hay  loft,  being  merely  thrown  together  without 
being  trodden,  it  loses  the  little  fragrance,  which 
a  burning  sun  acting  on  it,  while  it  was  making, 
had  left  it.  The  clover  hay,  however,  especially 
in  the  northern  provinces,  is  better  managed ;  af^ 
ter  standing  for  some  days  in  large  cocks,  ii  is  tied 
with  straw  bands,  in  bundles  of  14  lbs.  each.  The 
lucerne  also,  in  these  districts,  is  got  with  great 
care,  so  much,  indeed,  that  the  color  is  beautiful ; 
the  green  is  often  not  in  the  least  faded,  but  so 
vivid  that  it  almost  appears  improved  in  drying. 

Normandy,  the  Limosin,  Auvergne,  Briitatjy, 
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Franche  Compte,  Poitou,  and   Burgundy,  are 
most  celebrated  for  their  breed  ol'  horses.    Nor- 
mandy has  long  been  noted  for  its  horses.    It  is 
•aid  that  William  I.  won  the  decisive  battle  ol' 
Hastings,  by  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry  which 
he  brought  over  with  him.    The  Norman  horses 
are  in  general  low  and  thick,  and  very  steady,  sure, 
and  strong.    They  will  make  a  stage  of  HO  miles 
without  a  bait,  and  eat  the  coarsest  food.    They, 
as  well  as  the  horse  in  other  parts  of  France,  and 
also  the  cattle,  are  accustomed  to  feed  about  the 
lanes,  and  in  the  common  fields/ after  the  corn 
is  carried  off.    The  best  saddle  horses  are  those  ol 
Limosin.    They  are  seldom  fit  for  riding  till  they 
are  six  or  seven  years  old ;  but  then  they  are  very 
useful,  and  last  a  long  time.    This  breed  has  been 
lately  much  improved,  by  crossing  it  with  the 
Arabian,  Turkish,  and  English.    Auvergue  pro- 
duces  some  good  hacks   for  common  use.    A 
great  many  foals  are  reared  in  Brittany,  which 
are  sent  to  the  pastures  of  Normandy.    A  great 
many  horses  are  also  bred  in  Franche  Compte, 
especially  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  country.    One 
year  with  another,  their  studs  produce  upwards  of 
5000  colts,  moat  of  which  are  bought,  when  six 
months  or  a  year  old,  by  the  horse  dealers  in 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  Brie,  and  Berry.    The 
trade  in  horses  is  consequently  an  object  of  some 
importance  and  value  in  Franche  Gompte.     In 
ditierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  have  long 
been  Haras,  or  depots  de  chevaux,  for  the  supply  ot 
the  royal  studs  ;  and  Bonaparte,  sensible  that  ca- 
valry is  one  of  the  main  sinews  of  war,  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  breed  and  supply  of  horses ; 
but,  as  in  many  other  things  that  he  undertook, 
his  plans  were  not  calculated  to  produce  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  in  consequence  of  the  impatience, 
obstinacy,  and  tyranny  oi  his  disposition.    On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  breed  of  horses,  and  proba- 
bly the  number,  are  not  equal  to  what  they  were 
previously  to  the  revolution.    In  the  year  1802, 
the  total  number  was,  of  plough  horses  1,600,000; 
horse?  kept  at  Paris  35,100;  in  all  other  towns 
200,000;  in  the  armies  100,000:  making  in  all 
1,835,100.     With  the  respect  to  the  number  as- 
signed lor  agricultural  purposes,  it  may  appear 
high,  when  we  consider,  that  oxen  are  very  much 
used  not  only  in  the  plough,  but  in  carts ;  and 
that  where  horses  are  employed  in  the  plough, 
there  are  seldom  more  yoked  than  two.    The 
number  of  horses  in  Paris  is  singularly  small. 
Between  1802  and  1812,  the  number  of  horses,  at 
least  of  those  bred  in  the  government  studs,  was 
probably  much  mcreaeed ;  but  during  the  Russian 
campaign,  in  a  few  months  of  1812  and  1813,  the 
loss,  according  to  the  expose  of  the  year  1814, 
amounted  to  230,000  horses,  which  it  is  stated, 
could  not  be  replaced  at  a  less  expense  than 
105,200,000  fhincs.    The  price  of  farm  horses  in 
the  northern  districts  of  France  is  about  17/.  ster- 
ling. 

Mules  are  much  employed  in  the  middle  and 
south  of  France,  especially  in  the  latter,  for  tread- 
ing out  the  com.  Anjou  carries  on  a  particular 
trade  for  these  animals,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mirebalais,  In  the  department  of  Aveiron,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Rhodez,  the  principal  town, 
they  feed  a  vast  number  of  mules,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  considerable  trade ;  for  it  is 
said  that  during  the  two  tiiirs  that  are  kept  yearly 


crowns.  The  breed  of  mules  in  Poitoo,  is  parti- 
cularly celebrated  for  their  size  and  atrength,  and 
is  in  great  demand  ail  over  France. 

The  provinces  in  wiiich  oxen  and  cows  are  prin- 
cipally bred  or  fattened,  are  Perche,  Champagne, 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Normandy, 
Brittany,  La  Maine,  Anjou,  Poiioa,  Berry,  Niver- 
nois,   Burgundy,    Limosin,    Aovergne,    Bresse, 
Laoguedoc,  and  Dauphiny.    The  prevalent  cok>r 
of  the  cattle  in  France,  from  Calais  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, is  a  pate  reddish,  or  rather  a  cream  color. 
This  is  decidedly  the  color  of  the  cattle  of  the  Limo- 
sin, which  are  an  excellent  breed,  probably  the 
best  in  France.    From  this  district,  numbers  of 
fine  oxen,  fattened  in  winter,  are  sent  to  tlie  Paris 
market,  which  is  also  supplied  by  those  fatten- 
ed in  Normandy  during  summer.    The  cattle  of 
the  Limosin  have  short  legs,  surait  and  flat  backs, 
well  arched  ribs,  deep  and  heavy  carcasses,  and 
their  weight  firom  60  to  80  stone,  14  lbs.  to  the 
stone.  The  most  singular  circumstance  respecting 
them  is,  that  they  should  be  in  excellent  condition 
in  the  month  of  May,  the  season  when  they  are 
usually  driven  firom  Limoges  to  the  Paris  market, 
as  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  in  most  coun- 
tries a  scarcity  of  fat  cattle,  when  they  have  not 
been  fattened  on  spring  grass;  and  any  grass 
which  they  could  have  in  a  cho&ate  not  very  diA 
ferent  Irom  that  of  the  soath  of  England,  could 
have  but  a  small  share  in  bringing  them  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  reach  Paris.    The  me- 
thod by  which  they  are  brought  into  this  condi- 
tion is  very  extraordinary :  they  are  put  on  grass 
till  the  beginning  of  November ;  then  on  raves  or 
turnifis.     When  the  turnips  fail,  they  give  them 
rye-tlour,  prepared  in  a  peculiar   manner:    the 
flour  is  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  make  a  paste, 
which  is  sufl'ercd  to  stand  till  it  ferments.  In  some 
instances  the  fermentation  is  promoted  and  acce- 
lerated by  the  addition  of  leaven.    This  rye-paste 
is  never  given  to  the  oxen  till  it  becomes  sour. 
At  first  they  refuse  it ;  but  when  they  take  to  it, 
they  prefer  this  acid  food  to  any  other.    A  large 
ox  will  eat  in  this  manner  about  22  lbs.  of  the 
paste  a-day:  it  is  given  thrice  a-day.    The  oil- 
cake of  walnuts  is  also  given  to  oxen  in  the  Li- 
mosin, with  the  greatest  success.    In  some  parts 
of  this  district,  boiled  potatoes  and  chestnuts  are 
given  ;  in  other  pans,  boiled  maize  rendered  ten- 
der by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it. 

in  oiner  pans  of  France,  oxen  are  fed  on  leaves. 
This  seems  to  have  been  an  established  custom  in 
the  time  of  Henry  1 V.,  as  it  is  paniculariy  men- 
tioned by  Oliver  de  Serres,  who  wrote,  under  the 
auspices  of  that  monarch,  the  Theatre  d^j^grkul- 
ture.  The  practice  was  formerly  usual  in  Eng- 
land also,  in  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  appears  from 
Evelyn.  The  leaves  used  in  France  are  princi- 
pally those  of  the  beech.  They  are  gathered 
when  on  the  point  of  falling,  or  immediately  after 
they  have  fallen,  and  are  preserved  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible by  being  covered  with  straw.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  mode  of  keeping  cattle  is  best  under- 
stood in  Franche  Compt^  and  Auvergne. 

Where  the  Rhone  divides  between  Tarasceo 
and  Aries,  an  island  or  delta  is  fbrmed,  called 
Camargue.  This  island  is  nearly  an  equilateral 
triangle  of  about  seven  leagues  each  way.  It 
was  lormeriy  covered  with  wood,  but  has  lor  a 


at  Rhodez,  this  trade  bnngs  in  above  300,000 1  great  aMiny  years  been  cleared,  aed  oovered  widl 
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rich  pasture.  Vast  quantities  of  sheep  an4  cattle 
are  bred  and  fattened  here.  About  3000  horses 
are  compuied  to  be  bred  annually,  with  oxen  and 
sheep  in  proportion.  The  oxen  are  reserved  chiel- 
Jy  lor  the  supply  of  the  marine  at  Toulon.  They 
Older  in  color  from  those  generally  met  wiih  in  the 
rest  ol'  the  kingdom,  being  a  small  black  breed, 
not  unlike  Scotch  cattle.  They  make  excellent 
beef.  They  are  very  wild,  and  often  very  mis- 
chievous ;  so  that  when  the  droves  of  them  go  to 
Toulon,  they  are  always  preceded  by  a  man  on 
borseback,  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  who  keeps 
el  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them,  to  warn  peo- 
ple of  their  approach. 

The  Norman  cows,  similar  to  those  of  Alder- 
ney,  are  the  most  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the 
milk  they  yield.  This  province,  especially  the 
neighborhood  of  Isigny  in  Lower  Normandy,  and 
Brittany,  especially  near  Lanion,  in  the  depart- 
ment ot  the  north,  and  the  fioulonnais,  supply 
excellent  butter,  boih  fresh  and  salt.  Gournay,  a 
town  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  its  market  of  ^ne  fresh  butter, 
%vhich  is  chieDv  consumed  in  Paris.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mareeilles,  where  cows  arc  seldom 
oeen,  milk  is  furnished  from  sheep  and  goats :  but- 
ter is  only  made  from  sheep's  milk :  a  kind  of 
curd  is  also  made  from  this  milk,  which  is  called 
heurrefrais  :  it  is  made  into  liitle  pots,  and  brought 
about  by  the  country  people  for  sale.  Cheese  is 
very  little  made  in  France.  Languedoc,  Pro- 
vence, Brittany,  Normandy,  Forez,  and  Bresee, 
furnish  it  in  the  greatest  quantity.  That  of  Brie 
i»  esteemed  the  best.  On  the  borders  of  the  Saone 
•are  a  range  of  hills,  which  from  their  excessive 
iertility  are  called  Monts  d^Or.  Several  villages 
are  dispersed  over  them,  in  which  a  very  small 
delicate  cream  cheese  is  made.  They  are  sent  to 
very  distant  parts  in  little  boxes,  made  exactly  to 
the  size  of  the  cheese. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  oxen  em- 
ployed in  husbandry  are  about  3,208,000 ;  feeding 
oxen  404,600;  young  oxen,  1,456,000;  cows, 
1,016,000 ;  making  a  total  of  6,084,500. 

The  native  breeds  of  sheep  in  France  are,  1. 
The  Picardy,  hornless,  white  faces,  and  silky 
hanging  ears ;  these  are  probably  a  bastard  Fle- 
mish breed  ;  their  wool  is  coarse,  and  of  middling 
lenmh.  2.  The  Norman,  with  red  legs  and  laces, 
and  coarse  wool.  8.  The  Berry,  resembling 
somewhat  the  South  Down  sheep;  the  wool  fine. 
4.  The  Kousillon,  similar  to  the  Spanish,  with 
very  fine  wool.  5.  Near  Mircpoix,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  there  is  a  sort 
.of  sheep,  resembling  the  Norlblk  breed,  with 
boms,  black  faces  and  legs.  The  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  native  French  sheep  are  their  long 
legs,  thin  carcasses,  and  coarse  wool ;  the  mutton 
in  general  is  bad.  The  same  characteristics  pre- 
vail from  north  to  south,  except  in  the  north  the 
sheep  are  larger,  stouter,  and  bear  hner  fleeces. 
.These  circumstances,  however,  principally  arise 
from  their  being  better  managed  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south. 

Louis  XYI.,  in  1786,  first  established  a  flock  of 
Merinos  at  Rambouiilet.  The  produce,  lor  some 
time,  was  given  away.  Recourse  was  then  had 
to  public  sale.  The  sheep  sold  high,  but  the  manu- 
facturers did  not  give  a  proportionally  high  price 
for  the  wool.  At  this  crisis,  the  revolution  came 
on.  There  were  at  that  period  lour  principal  es- 
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tablishments  for  Merinos,  namely,  those  of  Ram- 
bouiilet, Alfert,  Pejrpignan  and  Pompadqur ;  but 
the  revolution  still  larther  depressed  the  demand 
for  their  wool.  In  1811,  Bonaparte  published  a 
decree,  by  which  he  intended  and  hoped  to  cover 
France  with  flne-woolled  flocks;  but,  by  this  ill- 
advised  measure,  the  final  blow  was  given  to  the 
Merino  breed.  From  that  time  they. have  been 
declining  in  France,  in  the  expose  for  the  year 
1814,  it  is  asserted  that  Bonaparte's  forced  attempts 
to  introduce  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep,  cost  the 
government  200  millions  of  francs ;  and  that,  after 
all,  so  far  from  succeeding,  the  breeds  of  native 
sheep  were  rather  deteriorated. 

Sheep  are  kept  in  all  parts  oi'  France,  but  prin- 
cipally m  Rousillon,  Languedoc,.  Provence,  Dau- 
phiny,  Auvergne,  Guienne,  Gascony,  Bearn, 
Marche,  Limosin,  Poitou,  Maine,  Anjou,  Britta- 
ny, Tourraine,  Champagne,  Alsace,  Franche 
Compie,  Normandy  and  French  Flanders.  In 
most  parts  of  France,  the  sheep  are  shut  up  in 
stables  at  night,  and  sheltered  from  the  sun  at 
noon,  during  the  summer.  They  are  erenerally 
Iblded  in  the  fields  till  November.  When  the 
snow  is  deep,  they  are  sometimes  fed  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  On  the  whole,  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep  is  bad  in  France,  especially  in 
keeping  them  too  hot  during  night  in  their  houses, 
and  too  confined  in  their  Iblds.  The  flocks  are 
not  large,  seldom  reaching  400. 

On  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  which  ran 
along  the  northern  parts  of  the  lower  or  eastern 
Languedoc,  numerous  flocks  are  led  in  the  sum- 
mer on  the  aromatic  herbs  with  which  they 
aboundi  During  the  cold  of  the  winter,  they  de- 
scend into  the  plains.  But  the  roost  extensive  and 
singular  emigration  of  sheep  is  that  which  takes 
place  annually,  and  as  regularly  as  in  Spain,  from 
the  Camargue,  or  Delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
desert  of  La  Crau,  to  the  mountains  of  Provence 
and  Dauphiny,  especially  to  the  mountains  of  Gap 
and  Barcelonetta,  and  back  again.  The  migra- 
tion to  the  mountaras  takes  place  in  May,  whence 
they  return  again  in  October  or  November,  and 
sometimes  earlier.  The  migration  is  not  regulat- 
ed by  any  other  written  Jaws,  than  some  arrdis  of 
the  parliament  to  limit  their  roads  to  five  toises  of 
breadth,  if  they  do  any  damage  beyond  that,  it 
is  paid  lor.  The  Barcelonetta  mountains  are  the 
best,  as  they  are  covered  with  fine  turf. 

The  emigration  is  conducted  with  all  the  order 
and  regularity  of  the  march  of  an  army.  The 
flocks  belong  to  several  proprietors,  who  reside 
principally  about  the  Crau,  at  Aries,  Salon,  &c. 
M.  Darluc,  the  author  of  the  Nalurcd  History  of 
Provenc^j  as  well  as  other  writers,  calculates  the 
sheep  kept  in  the  Crau  and  the  Camargue  at  one 
million.  They  travel  in  flocks  of  from  10,000  to 
40,000,  and  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  on  the 
journey.  Among  the  ehepherds that  havethe  care 
of  them,  one  is  chosen  as  chiel  during  the  season. 
He  regulates  every  thing  relative  to  the  march, 
and  is  treasurer  for  the  company  ;  all  the  money 
lor  the  expenses  of  the  route  beiiig  lodged  in  his 
hands,  and  he  paying  for  every  ihinjr.  In  order 
to  check  him,  another  of  the  company  is  appoint- 
ed secretary.  In  his  presence  all  payments  ore 
made,  and  he  enters  them  immediately  in  his 
book.  The  rest  of  the  shepherds  form  a  council, 
whom  the  chief  consults  in  case  of  any  difficulty. 
To  every  thousand  animals,  three  shepherds  are 
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allowed,  each  of  whom  has  his  dog.  In  the  centre 
of  the  flock,  a  number  of  asses  march,  carrying 
the  provisions  and  baggage.  The  chief  also  takes 
his  station  in  the  centre ;  he  issues  the  daily  al- 
lovrances  of  provisions,  and  transmits  his  orders, 
by  his  assistants,  from  this  situation  ;  and  if  any 
irregularity  is  committed,  he  is  found  there  to  re- 
ceive the  complaint.  He  also  examines  into  any 
mischief  which  may  he  done  by  the  flocks  to  the 
countries  through  which  they  pass,  and  pays  the 
person  who  has  received  the  injury :  he  next  de- 
termines, whether  it  was  occasioned  by  negli- 
ffeiKe  or  through  accident :  in  the  former  case, 
ine  sum  paid  is  levied  on  the  offender ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  taken  from  the  common  fund. 

Besides  the  sheep  there  are  always  a  number 
of  goats  which  take  the  lead  of  the  former.  Some 
of  the  oldest  he  goats  have  t>e1Is  round  their  necks. 
The  discipline  in  which  these  are  kept,  and  the 
intelligence  which  they  display  is  remarkable. 
At  the  command  of  the  shepherds,  they  either  halt 
or  proceed  ;  and  when  the  flocks  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  moment  these  goats  receive  the  order  to 
proceed,  they  repair  to  their  stations  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  with  great  regularity.  If  they  come 
to  a  stream,  they  hair,  till  the  word  of  command 
is  given,  when  they  instantly  plunge  in  and  cross 
it  and  are  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
When  the  flocks  lie  down  at  night,  the  shepherds 
and  dogs  still  continue  on  the  watch,  relieving 
each  other  at  stated  intervals.  When  they  arrive 
at  the  mountains,  each  shepherd  has  his  particular 
district  allotted  him  by  the  chief.  The  feed  is 
hired  at  the  rate  of  20  sous  each  sheep  for  six 
months ;  and  the  price  for  the  winter  feed  in  the 
Orau  and  the  Camarffue,  is  the  same.  During 
the  whole  time  of  their  stay  on  the  mountains, 
the  shepherds  live  almost  entirely  on  bread  and 
goat's  milk,  sleeping  upon  the  ground  in  the  ojien 
air. 

The  shepherds  in  France  never  inhabit  a  house: 
they  go  in  the  cottages  in  which  their  wives  and 
families  live,  to  take  their  meals,  but  sleep  in  their 
sheepfold,  in  huts  made  of  reeds  and  clay,  upon  a 
iqat  spread  on  the  ground :  these  huts  are  placed 
on  wheels.  The  wages  of  shepherds  are  in  ge- 
peral  high  ;  and  they  are  a  superior  class  of  men, 
in  all  respcpts,  to  what  they  are  in  England.  The 
wages  of  the  chief  shepherd  are  about  12/.  ster- 
ling: besides  this,  he  is  allowed  a  certain  sum, 
pflen  three  francs  per  head,  for  every  sheep  sold ; 
his  board  at  one  and  a  half  li'ancs  a  day  ;  and  a 
pottage,  rent  free,  for  his  fumily.  The  wages  of 
the  inferior  shepherd  is  about  8/.  sterling ;  and  he 
has  the  same  allowance  /or  board  as  the  chipf 
shepherd. 

The  Pyrenees  breed  of  shepherd  dogs  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  Thejr  are  black  and  white, 
of  the  size  of  a  large  wolf,  a  large  head  and  neck, 
armed  with  collars,  stuck  with  iron  spikes,  so 
that  no  wolf  can  attack  them.  But  bears  are 
more  potent  adversaries.  If  a  bear  can  reach  a 
tree,  he  is  safe  :  he  rises  on  his  hind  legs,  with  his 
back  to  the  tree,  and  sets  the  dog  at  defiance. 
These  dogs  are  fed  entirely  on  bread  and  milk. 
In  most  parts  of  France,  wnen  it  is  necessary  to 
catch  a  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it,  the 
shepherd  orders  his  dog  to  drive  the  flock  round 
hii  master,  which  he  does  by  going  round  them 
\n  a  circle,  gradually  decreasing,  till  the  shepherd 
\akes  any  one  he  wants. 


The  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  the  native 
sheep  of  France  is  about  2^  or  3  libs. ;  that  of  the 
Merinos  about  6  libs.  The  wool  of  the  former,  in 
general,  is  of  an  indifferent  quality.  The  wool  of 
Rousillon  is  the  flnest,  that  of  Narbonne  is  neariy 
as  fine,  but  more  cottony,  and  of  a  shorter  staple. 
The  wool  of  Bezieres  is  next  in  quality ;  that  of 
Pesenas,  in  Languedoc,  on  the  side  of  Montagnac, 
is  somewhat  less  fine.  The  wool  of  the  iea-coast 
is  heavy  and  coarse  :  the  wools  oC  the  naountaifw 
of  Montpellierand  De  Somieres  are  of  three  sorts; 
the  first  equal  to  the  wool  of  Pecenas,  the  second 
less  fine,  the  third  very  coarse.  The  wool  of  Ber- 
ry is  fine ;  that  of  Rheims  inferior.  The  number 
of  sheep  in  France  is  estimated  at  30,307,728  :  the 
total  of  the  wool  they  yield  may  be  rated  at  106,- 
770,000  libs. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  goats  in  France, 
principally,  of  course,  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
Pigs  are  chiefly  fed  in  the  neighborhood  ol  woods, 
or  where  grain  abounds,  as  Normandy,  Cham- 
pagne, Limosin,  &e.  They  are  also  fed  on  acorns; 
and,  in  the  Limosin,  on  chestnuts. 

Immense  quantities  of  poultry  are  kept  in  all 
parts  of  France ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that 
it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  more  weight  of 
mutton  consumed,  or  of  poultry.  They  are  of  aa 
excellent  quality.  Great  pains  are  taken  in  rear- 
ing and  fattening  them.  In  French  Flanders,  as 
well  as  in  other  districts,  they  are  fed  with  the 
flour  of  buckwheat,  or  rye,  or  potatoes :  their  food 
is  frequently  changed  ;  and  the  vessel  into  which 
their  meat  is  put  is  washed  with  hot  water  after 
every  repast.  Af\er  feeding,  they  are  kept  in  dark- 
ness till  the  next  meal.  In  some  parts,  what  are 
called  vermiculairea  are  expressly  kept  for  them  ; 
that  is,  places  in  which  worms  for  their  food  are 
collected  and  preserved.  Capons  are  fattened  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  those  which  are  fat- 
tened at  Barbezieuz,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente,  are  so  much  esteemed,  that  they 
are  sent  to  Paris  for  those  who  keep  the  most  deli- 
cate tables. 

Narbonne  honey  is  much  celebrated,  but  it  is 
not  the  produce  of  the  neighborhood  of  that  place; 
at  least  it  is  seldom  to  be  procured  there :  what  is 
so  called  is  more  commonly,  as  well  as  much 
more  abundantly,  procured  at  Perpignan.  The 
beeswax  of  Champagne,  Normandy,  Sologne, 
Languedoc,  A uvergne,  aiKl  Brittany,  is  esteemed 
the  best.  Bleaching  wax  is  a  business  of  impor- 
tance in  France.  The  yellow  wax  of  Brittany 
bleaches  with  the  most  ease,  and  becomes  a 
beautiful  white :  it  is  principally  bleached  at  Cha- 
teau Gouticr,  about  eight  leagues  from  Angers. 
By  some,  this  is  esteemed  the  very  l>est  in  the 
kingdom  ;  by  others,  that  of  Champagne  Is  pre^r* 
red.  The  wax  of  Ambotse,  and  of  Chaumont 
near  Troves,  is  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  and  that 
made  at  Rouen  is  esteemed  the  worst,  on  account 
of  the  large  quantity  of  suet  they  add  to  it  At 
Montpellier,  there  is  a  large  manufacture  of  bees- 
wax, and  the  process  is  conducted  with  great 
attention  and  skill. 

The  forests  of  France  are  nomerous  and  exfen- 
bive  ;  and  as  they  have  also  tieen  of  great  impor- 
tance, both  on  account  of  the  fuel  they  supply, 
and  of  their  application  to  other  purposes,  manv 
calculations  and  conjectures  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  surface  which  they  cover.  The 
iMarqi^isdeMirabeau  represents  them  as  80,000,- 
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€00  arpenifl  ;  io  this  opiDJon  M.  Malpart  coincides. 
By  ilie  author  of  the  Cndit  National,  they  are 
rpckooed  ao  low  a«  6,000,000  arpenls.  Mr. 
Toung  endeavors  lo  determine  this  fact  by  two 
Biethods ;  by  the  maps  ofCassini  and  by  the  con- 
siiniption  of  the  people.  By  the  first  method,  he 
makes  the  extent  ol'  wood  about  19,000,000  ar- 
fients,  or  one-seventh  of  the  kingdom;  by  the 
other  method,  he  finds,  that  the  quantity  of  wood 
is  about  20,800,000  arpents ;  the  mean  of  the  two 
results  which  he  thus  obtains  is  19,850,515.  We 
have  already  observed,  however,  that  hts  estimate 
is  too  high,  at  least  it  is  above  that  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  first  national  assembly,  which  reckons 
the  wood  only  at  13,100,691  arpenls.  Mr.  Young, 
io  bis  calculation,  reckons  the  annual  value  of  the 
woods  to  be  about  12  millions  sterling,  the  rent 
being  taken  at  12«.  per  acre. 

Some  ol  the  Ibrests  are  very  extensive,  par- 
Ikularly  those  of  Orleans,  the  Ardennes,  and 
Foutainebleau.  The  lorest  of  Orleans  lies  to  the 
north  of  that  city,  and  of  the  river  Loire ;  it  con- 
tains several  plains  and  villages  in  it ;  its  whole 
leoffth  is  upwards  of  15  leagues  ;  but  it  is  of  une- 
quu  breadth,  in  some  places  seven  or  eight  lea- 
gues, io  others  only  two  or  three.  It  contains 
nt  variety  of  timber,  such  as  oak,  elm,  aspens, 
tc.  Before  the  revolution  the  value  ol*  the  tim- 
ber annually  I'eiled  in  this  forest  amounted  to 
100,000  livres :  the  profit  was  part  of  the  appa- 
nage ofthe  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  was  formerly  in- 
lested  by  numerous  troops  of  banditti ;  and  it  is 
still  the  haunt  of  immense  numbers  of  wolves. 
The  forest  of  Ardennes,  in  the  lime  of  Cssar,  was 
the  largest  in  Gaul ;  it  began  on  the  bank«  of  the 
Rhine,  and  extended  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
Rhone,  that  is  to  say.  the  diocess  of  Rheims  in 
Champagne.  In  another  place  he  says,  it  extend- 
ed from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  country 
of  Treves,  to  that  of  the  Nevii,  that  is  Uainaulf, 
Cambresis,  and  French  Flanders,  comprehending 
50,000  paces  in  length.  This  forest  has  been  cut 
down  in  a  great  many  places,  especially  towarda 
its  extremeiies:  however,  it  still  extends  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Leige,  and  ofthe 
province  of  Hainault,  and  of  the  northern  part  of 
Champagne,  though  with  several  interruptions. 
It  was  formerly  renowned  for  events  of  chivalry. 
The  forest  of  Fontainebieau,  anciently  called  the 
lorest  of  Biere,  contains  26,424  acres  of  ground, 
reckoning  many  empty  places,  where  the  trees 
have  been  cut  down. 

(^Tobe  continued,) 


BSSAY   ON   THB   NATURE  AND  IMPOBTANCB 
OF   AGRICULTURAL   CDUOATION. 

By  Pivft99or  O.  D,  jirmatrong,  of  fVashingtan 
CblUjft,  Fa,  To  which  the  prize  was  awarded  by 
the  Bedford  jii^ricuUural  Society., 

Pablkhed  l>f  request  of  Uie  Bedford  Africa  Itaral  Society. 

lo  this  country,  we  use  the  phrase  <<  agricuitur* 
al  education"  with  some  variety  of  meaning. 
Very  frequently,  we  apply  it  to  the  whole  of  that 
edueatkm  which  the  farmer  ought  to  receive ;  at 
other  times,  we  use  it  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as 
iteluding  only  that  edueatioo  which  the  farmer 


should  receive  for  the  especial  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing him  for  his  business  as  a  fiirmer,  and  not  that 
which  it  is  proper  he  should  possess  in  common 
with  men  of^  all  other  profession.^.    The  latter  is 
the  more  appropriate  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  is 
doubtless  the  sense  in  which  the  society  intended  it 
should  be  understood,  and  tor  these  reasons  1  shall 
so  understand  it  in  the  present  essay.  In  taking  such 
a  course,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as 
attaching  but  little  value  to  that  general  education 
which  the  farmer  should  possess  in  common  with 
others.    In  such  a  country  as  this,  where  the  will 
of  the  people  is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  all  ourcitizens  should 
be  well  informed  respecting  every  subject  on  which 
they  are  called  to  act ;  and  the  more  extensive 
and  thorough  this  information  is,  the  better  will  it 
be  for  them  individually,  and  hr  our  country  t00| 
*Mhe  common  mother  of  us  all."    There  is  no 
remark  more  true,  than  that  made  by  one  ofthe 
tattlers  of  our  revolution,  that  the  "  permanence  of 
our  free  institutions  must  depend,  under  Heaven, 
upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  our  people." 
But  the  discussion  of  such  a  topic,  however  appro- 
priate it  might  be  on  another  occasion,  was,  I 
suppose,  intentionally  excluded  when  agricultural 
education  was  proposed  as  the  subject,  and  on  this 
account  1  shall  pass  it  by. 

By  agricultural  education,  1  understand  (as  be- 
fore remarked)  that  species  of  education,  which 
the  farmer  should  receive  to  prepare  him  for  his 
business  as  a  farmer  ;  or,  in  other  words,  educa- 
tion in  those  departments  of  human  knowledge 
which  have  an  immediate  and  practical  bearing* 
upon  the  business  of  agriculture.  In  order  to 
determine  what  studies  would  properly  t>e  em- 
braced i^  such  a  course  of  instruction,  we  must 
look  lor  a  moment  at  the  situation  of  the  former. 
In  this  country,  his  situation  is  somewhat  d^fierent 
from  that  which  it  is  in  most  European  countries, 
in  those  countries  the  land  is  generally  owned  by 
one  class  of  men,  whilst  it  is  cultivated  by  another ; 
— in  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  land  is  ge- 
nerally owned  and  cultivated  by  the  same  person ; 
so  that  in  discussing  this  subject,  with  reference 
to  our  own  condition,  we  must  consider  the  farmer, 
both  in  the  character  of  an  owner,  and  in  that  of 
a  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

The  business  of  agriculture,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, is  one  of  a  very  complicated  character,  in 
no  department  of  human  labor,  is  attention  di- 
rected to  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  or  subjects 
which  it  is  more  difficult  fully  to  understand.  The 
difficulties  which  attend  the  profitable  prosecution 
of  agriculture,  are  owing  to  such  catises  as  these: 
diflisrences  in  the  constitution  of  soils ;  difference 
in  the  nature  of  plants  considered  with  reference 
to  the  soil ;  the  changeable  character  of  plants 
themselves,  improving  as  they  do  under  one  sys- 
tem of  culture,  and  deteriorating  under  another; 
difierences  in  the  manner  in  which  the  produce  of 
the  soil  may  be  prepared  for  market ;  differences 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  available  force  ofthe 
farm  may  be  applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  aU 
necessary  work.  All  these  things,  and  many 
others  oi  a  similar  character,  are  to  be  so  attended 
to,  and  so  conducted,  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  net  income  shall  be  obtained,  with  most  cer- 
tainty, least  labor  and  least  detriment  to  the  soil. 
Such  is  the  problem  which  the  farmer  has  tosolv^ 
and  no  one  can  examine  the  several  particular 
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embraced  in  it,  and  not  be  convinced  that  its  so- 
lution  la  a  matter  of  no  common  difficulty;  or 
doubt  that  there  is  here  a  field  opened,  in  which 
ine  be£t  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
greatest  amount  ofinlbrmalion  which  can  possibly 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sut>]ect,  may  most 
properly  and  most  protitably  be  employed. 

i>ut  to  leave  these  general  considerations,  and  to 
descend  to  particulars.  What  departments  c/' hu- 
man knowledge  are  there,  which  admit  of  an 
immediate  and  practical  application  to  the  business 
of  the  farmer  ?  Answering  this  question,  the  first 
which  claims  attention  is  chemistry,  or  that  branch 
of  physical  science  which  investigates  tlie  com- 
position and  intimate  nature  ol'  bodies.  This 
claims  attention  first  on  account  of  the  manner  as 
well  as  oCihe  variety  of  the  applications  of  which 
it  admits. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  great  differences 
among  soils,  in  their  adaptation  to  agricultural 
purposes.  In  one  soil,  it  is  necessary  only  to  bury 
the  seed,  and  almost  without  attention,  it  springs 
up,  and  in  due  season  yields  an  abundant  harvest; 
whilst  in  another,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
we  can  obtain  even  a  scanty  return  lor  our  labors. 
There  arc  great  ditierences  among  solid,  in  their 
fitness  tor  the  cultivation  ofdifiereni  crops.  A  soli 
which  will  yield  an  abundant  harvest  when  culti- 
vated m  one  crop,  will  not  repay  the  expense  ol 
planting  in  another. — That  ttiese  ditierences  arise 
almost  entirely  Irom  differences  in  the  composition 
ol'soils,  I  suppose,  no  one  doutHs.  A  soil  may  be 
rendered  unfit  lor  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  crop, 
either  by  a  deficiency  in  some  element  necessary 
for  its  growth,  or  by  containing  some  element 
which  is  positively  injurious.  In  order  tliat  a  farm- 
er may  go  to  work  intelligently  to  reniuve  the 
difficulty  thus  presented,  he  must  first  know  whe- 
ther'the  evil  in  question  consists  in  the  presence  of 
some  noxious  substance,  or  in  the  absence  of  some 
necessary  one ;  and  then  he  must  determine  the 
precise  nature  of  ihe  substance  lo  be  removed  or 
supplied.  This  he  can  seldom  or  never  do,  by 
mere  inspection,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the 
elements  of  soils  are  so  intimately  intermixed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  ttiem  by  the 
senses. 

But  lot  us  suppose  that  the  nature  of  the  evil  is 
known  and  that  it  consists  in  the  presence  of  some 
noxious  substance  ;  is  he  then  any  better  off  i  It 
is  in  vain  to  think  of  any  mechanical  means  for  its 
removal,  for  so  intimately  is  it  intermixed  with  the 
other  constitueniB  of  the  soil,  that  a  resort  to  any 
such  means  must  result  in  entire  failure.  In  such 
circumstances  a  knowledge  of  chemical  principles 
may  be  of  the  highest  value,  since  Irom  them,  and 
from  them  alone  can  we  learn,  fiovv  the  evil  is  to 
be  removed.  In  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
tfiere  is  an  instance  mentioned,  which  will  fully 
illustrate  this  point.  <*  A  soil  of  good  apparent 
texiure,  from  JLincolnshire,  was  put  into  my  hands 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  remarkable  for  sterility. 
On  exanpining  it,  1  Ibund  that  it  contained  sul- 
phate of  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  1  ofi'ered  the  ob- 
vious remedy  of  a  top-dressing  with  lime,  which 
converts  the  sulphate  into  a  manure."  In  this 
case  there  are  several  things  worthy  of  remark. 
Ist,  the  toil  Wat,  to  all  appearance,  a  good  one, 
the  cause  of  all  its  sterility  being  so  intimately  in- 
termixed with  the  other  constituents  of  the  soil,  as 
to  be  perfectly  uodiftifiguithable  by  tho  tenses. 


2nd,  the  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  iron  was  a  suIh 
stance  of  such  a  nature,  and  existed  in  such  a  loi  m, 
as  to  render  it  altogether  impossible  to  remove  it  by 
any  other  than  chemical  means  ; — as  it  was  so  inti> 
maiely  intermixed  with  the  other  olemenis  of  the  soil 
as  to  be  undistinguishable  by  the  eye,  any  attempt 
10  pick  it  out,  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
3d,  by  the  application  of  chemical  principles,  Davy 
was  enabled  not  only  to  detect  the  nature  of  the 
evil,  but  to  convert  it  into  a  positive  l>enefit.  By 
the  action  of  the  lime  spread  upon  the  land,  the 
sulphate  of  ihe  oxide  of  iron  was  decomposed  ;  the 
oxide  of  iron,  a  perfectly  inert  substance  so  far  as 
vegetation  was  concerned,  being  left  in  the  soil, 
whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  lime, 
thus  forming  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster,  a  most 
excellent  manure.  4th,  the  means  t>y  which 
Davy  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
evil,  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied,  were  exceed- 
ingly simple.  It  is  true  that  these  means  are  not 
mentioned  in  his  accounts  of  the  case  ;  but  all  thai 
was  necessary,  was  to  take  a  small  portion  of  the 
soil,  and  fiaving  placed  it  in  a  glass,  to  pour  some 
water  over  it,  and  then,  aiter  it  had  stood  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  add  a  lew  drops  of  an  infusion  of 
nut-galls.  VVhen  thus  treated,  the  sulphate  of 
the  oxide  of  iron  woukl  discover  iiseltj  by  the  deep 
black  color  which  it  would  givejo  the  liquid.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  the  advantages  resulung  from 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one. 
In  most  instances,  sterility  arises  from  the  absence 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  a  good 
soil,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  by  the 
application  of  a  proper  manure,  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency. That  11  is  not  always  the  same  element 
which  is  absent,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  a 
manure  which  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  one 
portion  of  land,  will  t>e  entirely  useless,  and  evea 
in  some  instances,  positively  detrimental  to  an- 
other. Putrescent  vegetable  matter  and  common 
salt  are  two  of  the  manures  in  common  use  in 
England.  8ome  soils  are  unproductive  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  contain  loo  much  vegetable 
matter,  and  others  are  so  because  they  cofiiuin  too 
much  salt.  To  apply  vegetable  matter  to  the  first, 
or  salt  to  the  last,  would  be  worse  than  useless ; 
and  yet  it  does  not  admit  of  question,  that  in  most 
cases,  each  of  these  substances  is  a  manure  of 
great  value.  But  I  suppose  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  urge  the  matter  further.  Evei^y  farmer 
knows,  ttiat  there  is  no  one  manure  which  will  act 
well  on  every  kind  of  soil ;  and  every  one,  I  pre- 
sume, will  admit,  that  this  difi'erence  arises  almost 
entirely  from  difierci;ces  in  the  composition  ot' soils. 
If  this  be  admitted,  then  the  conclusion  necessarily 
follows,  that  to  apply  manure  to  advantage  to  any 
soil,  we  must  first  know  the  particular  nature  oi' 
that  soil ;  and  this  can  be  ascertained  in  no  other 
way  so  well  as  by  chemical  analysis. 

The  most  common  ehjection  which  f^  made, 
when  the  claims  of  chemistry  upon  the  practical 
agiiculturist  are  urged,  is  based  upon  the  complex- 
ity of  chemical  operations,  and  the  difficulty  of  per- 
forming chemical  analysis.  In  answer  to  this,  I 
will  say,  that  whilst  it  nmst  t>e  admitted  that  the 
accurate  analysis  of  soils  and  minerals  is  a  work 
of  great  difficulty,  aiod  such  at  none  but  the  ac- 
complished chemist,  with  a  well  furnished  labora- 
tory at  command,  can  hope  to  perform,  yet  the 
difhculty  it  an  imaginary  and  not  a  real  ooe, 
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far  as  the  matter  in  hand  is  concerned.  These 
accurate  chemical  analyses  are  seldom  wanted  for 
a>(ricultural  purposes;  whilst  ^uch  rouffh  analyses 
as  are  need^,  can  be  performed  with  but  little  la- 
hour,  and  but  little  apparatus.  The  remarks  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  this  point  are : — "There  is  oo  idea 
more  unfounded  than  that  a  great  devotion  of  time, 
and  a  minute  knowleds^  of  general  chemistry  are 
necessary  lor  pursuing  experiments  on  the  nature  of 
soils,  and  the  properties  of  manures.  Nothing  can 
be  more  easy  than  to  discover  whether  a  soil  ef- 
/erveoces,  or  changes  color  by  the  action  of  an 
acid,  or  whether  it  burns  when  heated,  or  what 
weight  it  loses  by  heat ;  and  yet  these  simple  indi- 
cations may  be  of  great  importance  in  a  system  of 
cultivation.  The  expense  connected  with  chemi- 
cal inquiries  is  extremely  trifling;  a  small  closet  is 
suflicient  for  containing  all  the  materials  required. 
The  most  important  experiments  may  be  made  by 
means  of  a  small  portable  apparatus ; — a  few  phi- 
als containing  acids,  alkalies,  and  chemical  rea- 
gents; a  lamp,  a  crucible,  some  filtering  paper, 
some  funnels  and  glasses  for  receiving  products, 
are  all  that  can  be  considered  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  pursuing  useful  researches."  The  opinion 
ofa  man,  who,  like  Davy,  devoted  his  life  to  che- 
mical studies,  and  no  small  portion  of  it  to  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  and  who  of  course  was  competent 
to  express  an  opinion,  should  be  received  as  deci- 
sive respecting  this  matter. 

Intimately  connected  with  chemistry,  and  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  point,  viz.  the  elucidation  of  the 
nature  of  soils,  are  the  two  intimately  connected 
sciences  of  miiuralogy  and  geology.  Besides 
their  direct  application  to  agriculture,  in  this  way, 
any  one  who  will  call  to  mind  the  large  number 
of  mmeral  substances  which  are  useful  to  man,  in 
almost  all  the  various  arts  of  life,  must  at  once 
see  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences  to 
the  farmer,  considered  in  the  character  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  In  speaking  of  the  great  value 
of  mineral  substances,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion, the  various  metallic  ores ;  sitex,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass;  the  different  clays,  used  as 
pigments  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
earthenware  and  bricks ;  hydraulic  and  common 
limestone  used  in  the  preparation  of  cements,  and 
the  latter,  so  extensively  and  with  such  evident 
benefit  applied  as  a  manure ;  marble,  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  plaster,  salt  and  coal,  the  uses  of  which 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  These  constitute  what 
is  very  properly  termed  the  <*  mineral  wealth"  of 
a  country,  and  have  been  scattered  in  such  profu- 
sion by  the  hand  of  a  bounteous  Creator  that  no 
large  portion  of  land  can  be  found  in  any  country, 
in  which  some  of  them  do  not  exist.  It  is  a  fact, 
perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  almost  all  mine- 
rals are  deHnite  compounds;  that  is,  contain 
fixed  and  invariable  portions  of  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed;  and  that  the  difl'erent 
species  of  minerals  can  be  distinguished  Irom  each 
other,  by  characteristics  obvious  at  once  to  the 
senses,  or  else  by  such  simple  chemical  tests  as 
every  one  may  command ;  so  that  to  a  person 
familiar  with  these  characteristics,  chemical  an- 
alysis is  very  seldom  requisite,  to  determine  their 
exact  composition.  It  is  the  object  of  the  mine- 
ralogist to  nsoertain  the  obvious  characteristics  of 
each  species  of  mineral,  so  that  by  a  very  sim- 
ple examinationj  be  may  be  enabled  to  rccog- 
mzeit. 


Every  year  there  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  fhiit- 
lessly  expended,  and  a  great  deal  of  aA>ney  thrown 
away,  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  to  which 
even  a  slight  knowledge  of  mineralogy  would 
give  such  a  direction,  as  to  make  it  profitable,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  is,  a  complete  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which 
a  copper  mine  was  sold  some  years  since  for  50,- 

000  dollars,  and  now  the  purchasers  are  prosecut- 
ing the  sellers,  on  the  ground  of  a  fraud  in  the 
sale,  the  fraud  alleged  consisting  in  their  having 
represented  the  mine  as  a  valuable  one,  when  in 
fact  it  was  utterly  worthless.  From  a  personal 
examination  of  this  mine,  made  at  the  r^uest  of 
a  person  who  thought  of  becoming  interested  in  it/ 

1  will  venture  to  assert,  that  with  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  mineralogy,  all  this  waste  of  time  and 
money,  and  character  too,  might  have  been  saved. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  m  which,  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  a  person  is  industriously  engaged  in-dig- 
ing  up  what  he  believes  to  be  plaster,  when  by 
the  simplest  process  in  the  world,  he  might  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  plaster  in  it. 
I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  gentleman  ex- 
pended a  large  part  of  his  fortune,  m  making  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  working  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  gold  mine,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  nothing 
but  sulphuret  of  iron  or  martial  pyrites ;  and  so 
simple  an  operation  as  heating  a  small  fragment 
of  it  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  would  at  once  have 
made  him  aware  of  his  mistake.  In  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Virginia,  a  mistake  respecting  this 
same  substance,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  from  their  proper  business,  that  of  agri- 
culture, caused  great  loss  and  great  suffering  to 
this  then  infant  colony.  But  it  is  needless  to  mul- 
tiply instances  of  this  character.  It  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  great  mineral  riches  which  lie  hid- 
den in  almost  every  part  of  our  country ;  and  to 
mention,  that  it  is  the  object  of  mineralogy  to  en- 
able us  at  once  to  recognize  them  by  characteristics 
obvious  to  the  senses,  to  show  the  value  of  such 
information  to  the  possessor  of  th^  soil,  and  the 
propriety  of  including  it  in  a  course  of  agricultural 
education. 

A  third  branch  of  natural  science,  which  may 
very  properly  form  a  part  of  a  course  of  agricultu- 
ral education,  is  botany^  including  under  this  gene- 
ral name,  both  systematic  botany  and  vegetabU 
physiology,  fhe  object  of  systematic  botany  is, 
60  to  arrange  and  so  to  describe  plants,  we  can  at 
once  determine  with  certainty  both  their  naines 
and  iheir  most  important  properties.  In  proposing 
such  a  study  as  this,  I  may  be  met  with  the  ques- 
tion, why  cannot  the  common  names  (as  they  are 
called)  of  plants  be  used  by  scientific  writers,  and 
thus  the  necessity  for  such  a  study  be  removed? 
There  are  several  weighty  reasons  why  such  a 
course  cannot  bo  adopted.  One  is,  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  plants  of  every  country  have 
no  common  names  j  and  even  in  the  case  of  those 
which  have,  those' names  are  entirely  unknown 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  people.  Another  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  common  names  of  plants  are 
not  uniform  throughout  the  country ;  in  many  in- 
stances the  same  plant  being  called  by  difierent 
names,  and  what  is  still  worse,  difl'erent  plants  be- 
ing called  by  the  same  name.  To  illustrate  this 
objection,  I  will  mention  a  single  instance.  In  the 
*♦  Details  of  experiments  on  Grasses,"  given  in 
the  appendix  to  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
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there  ia  a  great  amouot  of  most  valuable  informa- 
tion re«peciinfl  the  comparative  value  of  the  differ- 
eot  graMee ;  amongst  oihera  the  Phleum  pratenae 
If  mentioned,  and  the  common  name  which  it 
bears  in  England  given,  viz :  Meadow  cat's-tail 
grass.  The  only  grass  called  caiVtail  grass  in 
this  country  is  a  coarse  grass,  utterly  worititess  as 
food  for  cattle,  and  as  dtdereut  from  the  grass  in- 
tended in  the  paper  referred  to  as  any  two  grasses 
can  be.  The  PhUum  pratense  is  the  grass  called 
timothy  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  herds- 
grass  in  others ;  lor  it  is  a  fact  of  which  all  may 
not  be  aware,  that  the  names  timothy  and  herds- 
grass  are  applied  interchangeably,  in  different 
parts  of  this  country,  to  two  very  difi'erent  grasses  ; 
that  which  is  cail^  timothy  in  one  part,  being 
called  herds-grass  in  another,  and  that  which  is 
called  herds-grass  in  the  former  is  called  timothy 
in  the  latter.  In  this  case,  dependence  on  the 
common  name  would  necessarily  have  led  the 
reader  into  error.  In  this  paper  the  scientific 
names  are  given;  but  without  a  knowledge  of 
systematic  botany,  it  must  remain  a  sealed  book 
to  any  reader ;  and  yet  from  a  mere  inspection  of 
it  any  one  can  see  that  it  contains  the  very  kind  of 
information  respecting  grasses  which  the  farmer 
most  needs.  Should  writers  on  agricultural  sub- 
iects  make  use  of  common  names,  in  very  many 
instances  their  communications  will  be  of*  no  value 
out  of  the  immediate  section  of  country  in  which 
they  reside;  should  they  use  the  scienufic  names, 
it  must  be  eonlessed,  that  at  present  the  case 
would  not  be  much  better ;  but  then  the  difficulty 
which  here  presents  itself,  is  one  which  can  be 
easily  removed.  Let  farmers  become  familiar 
with  these  scientific  names,  and  they  then  are  in 
possession  of  the  common  language  used  by 
writers  among  every  civilized  people  on  earth. 

The  object  of  vegetable  pkyaiology  is  to  ex- 
plain the  structure  and  vital  actiuu  of  plants. 
Flants  may  be  regarded  as  a  ciass  of  curious 
machines,  by  which  the  common  elements  of 
nature  are  worked  up  into  or^nized  Ibrms,  and 
thus  fitted  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life.  The 
object  of  vegetable  physiology  is  to  lay^open  their 
structure  for  inspection,  and  to  explain  their  man- 
ner of  operation.  If  plants  were  susceptible  of  no 
changes—did  they  remain  the  same,  and  thrive 
equally  w^ll  in  all  climates,  in  all  soils  and  under 
every  system  of  cultivation — a  full  understanding 
of  their  structure  and  manner  of  growth  would  be 
of  no  practical  value  to  the  farmer.  He  would 
then  receive  a  certain  return  for  his  labor  and 
that  return  wouki  be  the  same  whatever  course 
he  might  pursue.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  To 
be  satisfied  that  great  changes,  and  changes  too 
which  materially  afiect  their  value  may  be  pro- 
duced in  plants,  by  careful  cultivation,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  compare  any  four  fine 
large  species  of  apple,  with  the  wild  crab,  the  stock 
from  which  it  originally  sprang.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  plants  in  common  cuhivation  have  been  so 
completely  metamorphosed,  have  been  so  much 
improved  by  long  continued  and  judicious  culture, 
thai  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  what  they 
originally  were.  That  every  plant  will  improve 
tmder  a  judicious  system  of  culture,  and  deteriorate 
under  an  injudicious  one,  the  fields  of  the  thrifty 
and  of  the  unthrifiy  farmer  in  every  part  of  the 
country  abundantly  testify.  Then,  toO;  plants  are 
subject  to  diseases,  arising  from  the  inttuence  of 


the  atmosphere,  from  the  stings  of  insects  and 
from  many  other  causes.  We  all  admit  the  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  human  body  to  the  physician ;  may 
we  not  fairly  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  a  si- 
milar knowled^fe,  respecting  plants,  would  be  of 
service  to  the  farmer  » 

Although  plants  are  aubject  to  many  changes, 
from  the  influence  of  soils,  climates,  and  the  arts 
of  men,  yet  these  changes  always  take  place  iu 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  invariable  laws. 
The  object  of  the  Veffetable  Physiok>gist  is,  by 
careful  observation  and  ofl-repeated  experiments, 
to  learn  these  laws,  in  order  that  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  them,  man  may  render  the  vegetable 
kingdom  subject  to  his  control.  Lord  Bacon  has 
remarked  that  "knowledge  is  power."  This  is 
true  in  a  pecular  manner  of  natural  science,  for  it. 
is  only  by  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  we  can  render  it  subservient  to  our 
will. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  no  more  strange 
than  true,  that  many  of  the  commonly  received 
opinions  respecting  the  growth  of  plants,  are 
directly  at  variance  with  truth ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  practices  based  upon  those  opinions, 
are  any  thing  else  than  the  proper  ones.  To 
mention  a  single  instance.  It  is  the  common 
belief  that  the  sap  circulates  through  the  trunks 
of  trees  during  the  spring  and  summer,  whilst  it 
retires  into  (he  root  ouring  the  winter ;  and  as  the 
dry-rot  is  believed  to  arise  from  the  presence  of 
sap  in  timber,  the  common  practice  is,  to  cut  tim- 
ber which  it  is  desired  shall  last  loi>g  in  mid-win- 
ter. This  opinion  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
sap  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year  is  altogether 
erroneous,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself  by 
the  following  simple  experiment.  Let  a  young 
oak  sapling  £)  cut  in  the  winter,  and  laid  upon  the 
fire.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  thoroughly  heated, 
the  steam  will  rush  out  at  each  end  of  the  stick, 
from  the  heart  wood,  whilst  the  sap-wood  will 
remain  dry ;  let  a  similar  stick  be  cut  in  the  sum- 
mer and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  steam 
will  then  be  found  to  issue  from  the  sap-wood, 
whilst  the  heart- wood  will  remain  dry ;  thtis 
showing,  that  during  the  winter  months,  the  heart- 
wood  is  the  principal  depository  of  the  sap,  whilst 
during  the  summer  months,  it  circulates  almost 
exclusively  through  the  sap-wood.  The  common 
opinion,  that  the  presence  of  sap  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  drv-rot  in  timber,  is  doubtless  a  cor- 
rect one ;  but  the  very  correctness  of  this  opinion 
leads  to  an  error  in  practice,  when  coupled  with  an 
incorrect  opinion  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
sap.  The  proper  practice  would  be,  to  cut  tim- 
ber during  the  summer,  and  not  during  the  winter 
months. 

A  fourth  department  of  natural  science,  which 
may  very  properly  be  included  in  a  course  of  agri- 
cultural education,  is  mechanical  phiUmophy,  em- 
bracing the  laws  of  force  and  motion,  as  they  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  solids,  Ikjuids,  and  gases.  Me- 
chanical philosophy  has  been  defin^  as  "that 
science  which  teaches  us  how  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect  with  the  smallest  expense  of  power." 
The  principles  of  mechanics  are  involved  in  the 
construction  of  ploughs,  wagons,  thrashing  ma- 
chines, and  in  fact  in  all  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry; and  it  is  impossible  that  anjr  one  should  ful- 
ly understCMid  t(ie  structi|re  of  thes^  instruioenui|iftM^ 
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excelleneiat  or  defects  of  ihoee  now  in  iwe^  or  be 
able  lo  decide  intelligently  upon  the  claims  of  new 
inventionsi  without  a  knowledge  of  these  princi- 
ples. Besides  their  useful  applications  in  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics  will  be  Ibund  of  service  in  many  of 
the  operations  of  rural  economy.  I  will  mention 
an  instance  which  occurred  within  my  own  know- 
ledge. A  farmer  purchased  a  l>eeti  agreeing  to 
pay  a  certain  price  per  pound  net  weight*  Being 
unexpectedly  called  from  home,  he  directed  that 
during  his  absence,  the  beef  should  be  killed,  cut 
up,  iu  weight  ascertained,  and  that  then  it  should 
l>e  salted.  W  hen  he  returned,  he  ibund,  on  adding 
up  the  weight  of  the  several  quarters,  that  some 
mistake  must  have  been  made,  as  the  sum  was 
much  more  than  it  was  possible  the  beef  could 
weigh.  On  inquiring  into  the  matter,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  weight  belonging  to  one  pair  of 
steelyards  had  been  used  with  another  pair;  the 
steelyards  used  being  made  lor  a  Tibs,  weight, 
whilst  the  weight  used  was  one  of  5Ibs.  It  was 
impossible  to  reweigh  the  beel)  as  it  had  been 
cut  up,  and  packed  away ;  so  that  the  only  alter- 
native left  him,  was  either  to  pay  lor  beef  which 
he  had  not  received,  or  else  to  correct  the  error  by 
cakulation.  The  person  in  question  was  fami- 
liar with  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  lever, 
and  by  applying  them  to  the  case  belore  him,  easi- 
ly ascertained  the  true  weight  of  the  beel^  The 
condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  case  of  ihe  lever, 
is,  that  the  weight  multiplied  into  its  distance  lirom 
the  liilcrum,  shall  equal  the  power  multiplied  into 
its  distance  from  the  tulcrum.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  this  pnnciple  it  will  k>e  seen,  that  the  true 
weight  was  five-sevenths  of  the  weight  given  by 
the  6  lbs.  weight. 

Another  case,  illustrating  this  same  point,  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  within  a  lew  months.  A 
farmer  undertook  to  have  a  forcing  pump  construct- 
ed, to  raise  water  from  a  spring  in  a  valley  to  his 
bouse,  situated  on  a  hill ;  the  pump  to  be  worked 
by  water  power.  When  every  thing  was  complet- 
ed, on  attempting  to  make  the  pump  work,  he 
Ibund  that  his  power  was  insufficient.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  be  had  the  whole  taken  to  pieces,  and 
•very  thing  constructed  anew  and  on  a  smaller 
•eale,  excepting  the  water  power  machinery. 
Had  be  been  familiar  with  the  principles  of  hy- 
drostatics, he  would  have  known  that  the  same 
object  might  have  been  accomplished  by  simply 
replacing  the  piston  of  his  pump,  and  of  course 
the  part  of  thelo^in  which  it  worked,  with  one 
•T  amaller  dimensions ;  whilst  the  remaining  200 
leet  of  pipe  for  there  was  about  that  length  oi  pipe 
between  the  pump  and  his  house)  might  have  re- 
mained the  same,  and  in  fact,  the  lar^r  pipe  would 
have  answered  better  than  the  smaller  one  with 
which  it  was  replaced,  since  the  friction  of  the 
moving  column  of  water  would  have  been  diminish- 
ed by  the  interposition  of  a  stratum  of  fluid  between 
it  and  the  sides  of  the  pipe.  Precisely  such  cases 
as  these  may  not  occur  to  n  farmer  in  the  whole 
eourse  of  his  life,  but  unless  his  life  be  very  dif- 
ferent fioro  that  of  roost  men,  many  cases  will  oc- 
cur, in  which  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  will  be 
equally  useful ;  and  on  this  account  he  should,  if 
possible,  rander  himself  familiar  with  those  prin- 
ciples. 

A  fifih  study,  which  should  be  embraced  in  a 
^nrse  of  agricultural  educafion,  is  that  of  the 


more  simple  mathematicSf  including  aritkm^tie,  al* 
gebrOf  geometry f  trigonometry  and  surveying.-* 
One  reason  why  these  should  be  studied,  is,  that 
without  a  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
pursue  the  study  of  mechanical  philosophy  or 
chemistry  with  any  pleasure  or  to  much  advantage. 
Another,  and  the  principal  reason  is,  that  they  ad- 
mit ofan  immediate  and  practical  application  to  the 
business  of  agricuhure.  And  here  let  me  mention 
in  particular,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  use  of  numbers.  II  a  liirmer  would  know  how 
his  business  is  progressing,  he  must  keep  accounts 
and  make  many  calculations.  The  following  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Hawkins,  published  in  the  British 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  aud  copied  into 
the  Farmers'  Register  lor  Oct.  1824,  place  this 
matter  in  its  proper  light :  "  In  a  business  embra- 
cing so  many  particulars  as  agriculture,  it  in  essen- 
tial to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  profit  and  loss  up- 
on each.  Nothing  is  more  easy  or  more  common, 
than  for  a  man  who  keeps  no  accounts,  to  conti- 
nue for  a  series  of  yeara  to  lose  money  on  some 
particular  department  without  knowing  it;  or, 
which  is  almost  as  bad,  to  employ  his  time  and 
capital  in  less  profitable  speculations,  when  he 
might  have  applied  them  to  such  as  were  more 
so.  A  farmer  grows  many  kinds  of  crops  and 
keeps  several  species  of  animals — breeding  some 
and  buying  others — and  uses  many  kinds  of  ma- 
nure. Assuming  that  he  has  a  general  profit  of 
10  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  how  is  he  to 
tell  whether  all  the  branches  of  his  business  have 
contributed  rateably  to  this  result,  unless  he  keeps 
accounts  ?  The  cost  of  one  acre  of  com,  for  ex- 
ample, is  compounded  of  rent,  tithes,  taxes,  the 
cost  of  seed  and  tillage,  horses'  keep  and  roan's 
keep,  rates  for  the  poor,  the  church  and  the  high- 
ways ;— and  so  'with  every  other  crop.  Suppose 
now  that  in  the  case  of  his  corn  crop,  all  the  iieros 
of  expenditure  accurately  set  down  shall  amount 
to  £5  15s.  per  acre,  and  that  the  crop  shall  sell 
for  £5  10s.  Upon  40  acres,  here  would  be  a 
loss  of  £  10  a  year ;  but  without  setting  down  the 
several  items  which  compose  the  cost,  and  adding 
them  together,  how  is  a  man  to  tell  within  6f .  how 
much  his  acre  of  corn  cost  him  1  He  may  know 
that  it  cost  him  about  £5. or  £6,  but  in  this  very 
aboutt  lies  the  essence  of  the  mischief.  If  the  sell- 
ing price  were  £6  10s.  the  former  supposition 
would  give  a  profit  and  the  latter  a  loss  of  £20  a 
year  ;-~and  thus  any  man  may,  and  many  men 
do,  continue  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  carrying  on 
branches  of  business  by  which  they  lose  money 
unconsciously.  It  is  by  a  few  shillings  per  acre, 
gained  here  and  saved  there,  that  a  farmer  makes 
his  profits.  It  is  no  exaggerated  estimate  to  sup- 
pose that  these  petty  items  may  often  make  a 
difference  of  10  percent,  at  the  year's  end  ;  and 
that  so  one  man  may  make  a  livinir  on  the  same 
farm  where  another  would  fail."  These  rtearks 
will  not  apply  in  all  their  minutise,  to  the  business 
of  agriculture  in  this  country ;  but  in  their  genertl 
principles,  they  apply  alike  to  the  agriculture  of 
every  country ;  and  they  set  before  us,  in  its  true 
light,  the  importance  of  a  familiar  aequaintance 
with  figures,  to  the  farmer.  Many  other  illustra- 
tions might  be  given,  but  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  ; 
for  it  is  not  by  the  endless  multiplication  of  instances 
that  Ihe  attention  con  be  arrested  or  convictirn 
produced,  but  by  a  lew  well- selected  cases,  which 
may  properly  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  whole. 
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Besides  the  studies  already  mentioned  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  farmer  to  acquire,  if  possible, 
some  knowledge  of  entomology,  phyeics,  meteoro- 
logy and  comparative  anatomy.  These  siudies 
are,  it  is  true,  comparatively  unimportant;  and  yet 
a  fe^  remarks  on  their  nature  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate in  this  essay.  Entomology  is  that 
science  which  treats  of  the  structure  and  habits  of 
insects.  The  farmer  often  suffers  great  injury 
from  the  depredations  of  insects,  and  no  certain 
way  of  protecting  himself  against  them  can  be 
discovered  (unless  it  be  by  accident)  without  first 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  habits. 
The  mistakes  to  which  persons  are  liable,  from 
the  want  of  such  information,  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  extract  from  n  treatise  on  ento- 
mology by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence.  "  In  Ger- 
many, the  gardeners  and  country  people,  with 
^reat  industry,  gather  whole  baekets-full  of  de- 
structive cabbage-moth,  and  then  bury  them, 
which  is  just  as  wiso  a  course  as  to  attempt  to  kill 
a  crab  by  covering  it  with  water;  lor  many  of 
them  t>eing  fully  grown,  and  ready  to  pass  into 
their  next  state,  which  they  do  under  the  ground, 
instead  of  destroying  them  by  this  manoeuvre, 
their  appearance  again  the  Ibllowing  year  in 
greater  numbers  is  actually  facilitated.  Yet  this 
plan,  if  applied  to  our  common  cabbaxre- cater- 
pillar, which  docs  not  go  under  ground,  would 
succeed."  Physics,  in  its  restricted  sense,  (and  it 
IS  in  that  sense  that  1  here  use  it,)  embraces  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  light,  heat,  electricity 
and  magnetism.  An  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
which  govern  these  ever-active  and  every-where 
|)resent  agents,  might  prove  serviceable  to  the 
farmer  in  many  cases;  as,  in  the  construction  of 
ice-houses,  fire-places,  lightning-rods,  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  clothing  materials,  &c. 
The  object  of  meteorology  is  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  tliose  pheno- 
mena which  occur  in  the  atmosphere,  or  are 
caused  by  it,  such  as  the  formation  of  clouds,  the 
production  of  rain,  hail  and  snow,  the  deposition 
of  dew  and  frost,  the  cause  of  winds,  &c.  The 
object  of  comparative  anatomy  is  to  explain  the 
structure  of  animals ;  more  particularly  the  forms 
of  their  different  t>ones,  the  manner  in  which  those 
bones  are  connected,  the  position  and  attachment 
of  the  muscles,  &c.  A  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  what  are  termed  domestic  animals,  would, 
in  all  probability,  admit  of  some  valuable  appli- 
cations in  the  hands  of  practical  men. 

Whilst  thus  advocating  the  claims  of  science,  I 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  advancing 
(he  opinion,  that  a  scientific  education  alone  would 
fit  a  man  for  the  profitable  prosecution  of  agricul- 
ture ;  for  this  is  an  opinion  which  I  do  not  enter- 
lain.  I  would  make  the  farmer's  scientific  educa- 
tion, like  education  of  every  other  kind,  prepara- 
tory to  a  course  of  practical  training  to  be  received 
from  some  farmer  competent  to  the  task.  Sir  H. 
Davy's  rrmark  respecting  agricultural  chemistry, 
is  a  very  just  one,  and  might  be  made  with  equal 
truth  of  every  other  science :  **  It  has  been  said, 
and  undoubtedly  with  great  truth,  that  a  philoso- 
phical chemist  would  most  probat)ly  make  a  very 
unprofitable  business  of  farming  ;  ami  this  certain- 
ly would  be  the  case,  if  he  were  a  mere  philoso- 
phical chemist,  and  unless  he  was  acquainted 
wiih  the  practice  of  the  art  as  well  as  its  theory. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  a 


more  successful  agriculturist,  than  one  eqaally 
initiated  in  farming,  but  ignorant  of  chemistry ;  his 
science,  so  lar  as  it  went,  would  be  useful  to  him." 
The  case  of  Lavoisier,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  European  chemists  affords  an  example  of  the 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  (i*om  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  agriculture.  By  following  a 
system  of  cultivation,  based  upon  his  knowledge 
of  natural  science,  be  is  said,  <*  in  the  course  of 
nine  years,  to  have  doubled  the  quantity  of  grain 
produced  on  his  farm,  and  to  have  quintupled  the 
number  of  his  docks."  With  such  an  example 
before  us,  we  cannot  reasonably  call  in  question 
the  value  of  scientific  knowledge  to  th«^  farmer; 
but  at  the  same  time,  let  me  remark,  that  should 
we  suppose  that  scientific  knowledge  was  all  that 
was  needed,  we  should  fall  into  an  error  equally 
great.  There  are  a  thousand  important  conside-  ' 
rations  connected  with  farming,  of  which  science 
does  not  and  cannot  take  cognizance,  and  which 
can  be  learned  from  the  practical  farmer  alone. 
If  little  has  been  said  in  the  present  essay,  re- 
specting the  importance  of  such  knowledge,  it 
has  not  been  because  the  author  undervalued  it, 
but  because  he  supposed  it  was  not  properly  em- 
braced under  the  term  education,  as  that  term  is 
generally  understood  in  this  country,  and  at  this 
day. 

Such  are  the  principal  studies  which  should  be 
embraced  in  a  course  of  agricultural  education. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  all  of  a  scientific 
character ;  and  here  a  remark  or  two  respecting 
the  nature  of  science  may  not  be  misplaced,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  objection  commonly  made 
against  it,  based  upon  the  belief  that  scientific 
knowledge  is  something  essentially  different  from 
human  knowledge  in  general.  By  science,  when 
properly  understood,  nothing  more  nor  less  is 
meant  than  our  knowledge  arranged  and  general- 
ized. Our  knowledge  on  all  sut)ject8  is  in  tiie 
first  instance  a  knowledge  of  individual  facts. 
Afler  a  stock  of  facts  has  accumulated,  we  per- 
ceive that  many  of  them  are  of  the  same  charac- 
ter; these  we  class  together,  and  include  them 
under  a  general  statement.  Again,  we  observe 
that  some  of  these  facts  bear  to  others  the  relation 
of  cause  to  effect,  and  we  arrange  them  in  accord- 
ance with  this  observation.  This  once  accom- 
plished, our  knowledge  has  l>ecome  science.  By 
this  process,  the  form  and  not  the  nature  of  our 
knowledge  is  changed.  Founded,  as  scientific 
principles  are,  upon  observation,  their  application 
to  the  affairs  of  life  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods 
of  testing  their  truth.  If  they  will  not  stand  this 
test,  they  form  no  part  of  true  science,  but  of 
"  science  falsely  so  calleil." 

The  greatest  objection  in  the  minds  of  most 
persons  to  the  scientific  education  of  farmers,  is 
that  it  will  make  them  mere  theorists.  But  will 
ignorance  of  science  prevent  their  theorizing  1 
The  remarks  of  Hawkins  in  a  communication 
already  referred  to,  are ;  "Ignorant  men  are  the 
most  irreclaimable  theorists.  They  attribute  ef- 
fects to  I  he  most  fanciful  causes,  and  then  from 
their  assumed  and  absurd  premises,  they  argue 
away  as  boldly  as  a  geometrician.  I  have  heard 
many  striking  instances  of  this  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  both  a  physician  and  a  philosopher. 
One  instance  was  as  follows.  A  poor  fellow  was 
troubled  with  what  he  considered  **a  rising  of  the 
lights  ;^' — and  when  I  asked  him,  if  he  h£l  taken 
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env  thini?  for  it,  replied,  that  <<  he  liad  swallowed 
a  few  shot  to  keep  them  down."  The  pocniioQ 
assumed  by  Mr.  Hawkins  in  the  above  extract, 
that  **ij;norani  men  arc  the  most  irreclaimable 
theorists,"  may  perhaps  seem  to  some  a  very  bold 
position ;  and  yet  1  will  venture  to  assert  that  a 
careful  observation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will 
lully  confirm  its  correctness — at  any  rate,  such  is 
the  result  of  my  observation.  The  truth  is,  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  is  impossible 
lor  a  person  to  become  acquainted  with  any  large 
xnirober  of  facts,  and  not  reason  upon  them,  and 
4brm  some  theory  respecting  them  ;  and,  if  igno- 
rant of  any  of  the  data  on  which  such  reasoning 
should  be  based,  or  of  the  correct  principles  of 
theorizing,  he  will  almost  inevitably  run  into  error. 
An  acquaintance  with  true  science,  so  far  from 
leading  a  man  into  a  course  of  unprofitable  theo« 
rizing;  would  be  the  very  best  means  of  preserv- 
ing him  from  such  a  course. 

Such  a  scientific  course  as  that  which  has  been 
proposed,  would  require  for  its  completion,  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man  already  familiar  with  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  an  English  education,  about  two 
years;  or,  with  very  close  application,  perhaps  a 
somewhat  shorter  period  might  suflice.  The  study 
of  the  sciences  should  be  commenced  in  youth ; 
for  fevr  men  can  be  brought  to  give  that  close  at- 
tention which  is  necessary  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  such  studies,  after  their  proper  school-days 
are  over.  But  "  in  the  morning  of  our  days,  when 
the  senses  are  unworn  and  tender,  and  the  gloss  of 
novelty  is  fresh  on  all  the  objects  which  surround 
us;"  when  the  memory  is  susceptible  of  its  most 
lasting  impressions,  and  the  curiosity  is  all  life  ;  a 
taste  lor  such  studies  can  be  planted,  and  those 
habits  of  minute  and  careful  observation,  so  essen- 
tial in  scientific  pursuits,  can  be  formed.  At  this 
|)eriod  the  lather  must  in  all  cases  think  and  act 
ibr  his  son.  J)oes  he  desire  to  leave  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  poverty  and  want  ?  It  should  be  a 
question  for  serious  considerc^tion,  whether  he  can 
best  secure  this  end,  by  adding  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars to  his  patrimony,  or  by  expending  that  money 
in  giving  him  an  education,  which  will  fit  him  ful- 
ly lor  his  intended  business,  and  which  will  be  to 
him  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

At  this  time  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the 
agriculture  of  Virginia  needs  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. That  it  is  not  what  it  should  be  ;  we  need  no 
other  evidence  than  that  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
many  of  our  most  valuable,  most  enterprising  youn^ 
men,  are  leaving  the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  seek 
a  home,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  a  grave,  in  the 
far  distant  regions  of  the  west  and  southwest. — 
Within  a  short  time,  a  spirit  of  improvement  has 
Bprufig  up,  which  seems  to  be  gaining  strength, 
and  extending  its  influence  year  by  year.  What  is 
now  needed  is  something  to  give  to  this  spirit  a  right 
direction  ;  and  this  is  the  very  thing  which  agricul- 
tural education  will  accomplish,  if  it  accomplish  any 
thing.  If  ihis  can  be  done,  we  may  confidently 
indulge  the  hope  that  Virginia  will  yet  recover  her 
proud  pre-eminence  among  her  sister  states  ;  that 
her  now  half-dciierted  districts  will  again  be  filled 
with  a  contented  population ;  that  her  most  impo- 
verished soils  will  be  r(>6lored  to  more  than  their 
ancient  fertility,  and  will  again  wave  with  the  gold- 
en harvest ;  that  her  sons,  instead  of  turning  their 
footsteps  to  some  distant  land,  will  remain  at  home, 
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and,  proud  of  their  birth-place,  will  close  their  days 
"  within  sight  of  the  very  spot  where  they  were 
born." 


OV  THB  DirFERBRT  PROPOSED  80HBMBS  OF 

ROTATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  tli«  Farnen'  Regliter. 

Carysbrooky  May  Uth,  1840. 
One  of  those  lucky  mischances  which  some- 
times occur  to  the  way-faring  man  has  brought 
me  to-day,  nolens  volens,  to  this  place :  a  placs 
which  has  been  rendered  not  quite  so  noted  in 
your  journal  by  the  essays  of  its  worthy  proprietor, 
as  was  Carysbrook  of  iiiOgland  by  the  temporary 
occupancy  of  the  unfortunate  Charies,  who,  if  I 
remember  aright,  took  refuge  there  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  commonwealth's  men.  How  are  ths 
apparent  errors  of  short-sighted  mortals  turned  to 
good  account  by  a  kind  Providence !  I  deplored 
missing  my  way  as  a  great  evil ;  but  what  u  treat 
was  in  store  for  me,  in  the  sight  of  this  interesting 
spot !  Still  more  1  lamented  my  fate  when  I  found 
the  landlord  was  from  home !  But  you  and  your 
readers  are  the  gainers  by  my  ill  luck,  insonmch 
as  it  has  produced  this  valuable  communication. 
Nor  is  it  a  total  loss  with  me ;  for  the  absence  of 
the  host  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  out  in 
finer  relief  the  shining  merit  of  his  representative, 
a  personage  bearing  the  name  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  in 
his  sphere,  (the  department  of  butler,)  is  no  less 
perfect  than  was  his  great  namesake  in  the  cabi- 
net ;  and  to  whom,  if  Pope  said  true,  equal  honor 
is  due: 


CI 


Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.** 


Casting  my  eye  around  the  ball  in  which  I  now 
sit,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  appliances  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  it  fell  upon  some  of  the  numbers 
of  your  Register,  which,  among  other  appropriate 
periodicals,  are  sci^ttered  in  careless  literary  con- 
fusion about  the  room.  In  the  March  number  I 
Ibund  an  essay  on  "the  five-field  rotation  and 
grazing ;"  this  referred  to  other  communications 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  February  number. 

Now,  Mr.  £ditor,  my  success  in  the  discussion 
of  Jefferson's  eatables,  has  not  inspired  me  with^ 
the  vanity  to  pretend  to  discuss  farming  matters 
with  these  gentlemen.  It  is  true  I  am  a  sort  of  a 
farmer  in  an  humble  way.  Having  failed  at  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  I  betook  myself  to  my 

f  resent  occupation,  as  a  make-shift,  hoping  thpt  if 
failed  here  too,  my  errors  would  be  more  apt  to 
escape  observation. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  my  attention  in  the 
above  mentioned  essays  was  the  remarkably  civil, 
complimentary  style  of  your  tip-lop  farmers  to 
each  other.  1  like  it  much.  It  is  so  diflierenl  from 
that  gasconading,  insuhing  mode  of  writing  prac- 
tised by  politicians ;  and  not  in  writing  only,  but 
in  debating  too.  1  trust  the  new  code  of  honor 
which  authorizes  one  man  to  give  another  the  lie, 
or  charrre  him  with  dishonesty,  and  then  to  avoid 
responsibility  by  averring  that  he  means  a  political 
lie,  or  political  dishonesty,  will  never  find  accept- 
ance among  the  agricultural  community.  Among 
us,  let  there  be  no  nice  distinetion  between  an 
agricultural  lie  aod  any  other* 
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But  to  the  point.  With  all  due  deference,  per- 
mit me  10  state  en  ohjeciinn  to  earh  of  the  sysiems 
of  rotation  proposed.  To  Mr.  Carter's,  because 
it  seems  to  be  bottomed  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  land  has  become  too  rich  already,  and  requires 
depletion,  an  effect  which,  it  strikes  me,  the  three 
successive  grain  cropa  are  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote. To  Mr.  Braxton's,  because  it  leaves  the 
land  naked  and  perfectly  idle  through  one  winter, 
and  of  course  losing  ground.  I  have  always 
thought  a  spring  crop  alter  corn  inadmissible  for 
that  reason.  Besides  that,  grass  sown  on  oats  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  is  extremely  liable  to  perish 
under  the  influence  of  the  summer's  sun.  To 
Rivanna's,  because  without  the  common,  or  sixth 
field,  it  differs  but  little  from  the  exploded  three- 
field,  or  make-shifl  system.  It  is  true  he  consi- 
ders this  common  important  to  all  rotations ;  but 
to  his  it  seems  indispensable,  for  where  else  are 
your  cattle  to  find  sustenance  till  the  20ih  June, 
the  da>r  set  for  the  feast  1  Before  that  day  comes 
thev  will  have  .lasted  the  buzzards.  And  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  common,  or  ** short-bite,"  (by 
the  way,  if  it  is  a  "short-bite"  in  the  Green  Spring 
country,  what  can  be  expected  from  a  common  in 
"old  Flu,"  or  some  other  places  I  could  name?) 
they  would  exhibit  in  their  "  unfed  sides"  demon- 
stration strong  against  the  system  ;  they  would 
sing,  m  very  doleful  tones  indeed,  the  old  song, 

"  Twas  on  the  2l8t  of  June, 
In  charming  summer  weather.'* 

Give  the  three-fieid  shift  the  advantage  of  a 
common,  and  where  is  the  difference?  No  other 
than  one  field  of  clover  instead  of  two,  covering 
A  somewhat  smaller  portion  of  your  farm,  one- 
third  being  less  than  two- fifths.  I  am  of  Mr.  C's 
opinion,  that  under  Rivanna's  system  the  clover 
has  not  imparted  to  the  land  all  its  benefit,  before 
it  is  nefallowed.  It  ought  to  be  an  object  in  a  judi- 
cious and  economical  course  of  husbandry  to  ob- 
tain hay  and  seed  from  a  clover  crop,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it.  If  then  one  of  the  two  fields  is  mowed 
and  seed  gathered  from  ii,  it  cannot  be  grazed  at 
all  the  same  year.  Only  one  field  therefore  is  lefl 
for  grazing,  and  that  between  iheSOih  June  and 
fallowing  time — a  very  "  phort-bi«e"  indeed.  It 
appears  to  me  there  should  be  two  clover  years  in 
succession — cutting  the  first  if  the  crop  will  bear 
the  scythe,  and  grazing;  the  second—and  two 
grain  yeara  only  in  succf^ssion,  which  is  a  four- 
field  course ;  and  if  I  am  allowed  the  common  in 
the  bargain,  this  is  a  valuable  auxiliary,  to  enable 
the  pasture  field  to  get  a  little  ahead  in  the  sj#ring, 
before  the  stock  is  put  on. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  sys- 
tems for  all  things  must  be  controlled  by  circum- 
stances. A  system  of  mental  improvement  must 
be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  particular  mind, 
•o  must  t>e  a  system  of  agriculture  to  the  qualities 
of  the  soil,  general  condition,  and  localities  ol  the 
particular  farm.  Rivannu,  for  example,  or  the 
author,  enjoys  the  advantaj^e  of  a  very  fine  mea- 
dow, and  abundant  crops  of  corn,  with  a  plenty  of 
wheat  straw,  &c.  whirh  afford  no  email  help  to 
the  "short-bite."  By  the  way,  in  passmg  through 
the  front  gate,  I  observed  some  horses  standing 
with  their  chins  resting  on  the  fence,  looking  with 
longing  eyes  into  the  adjoining  clover  field,  and 
seeming  to  pray  for  the  advent  of  the  20th  June  ; 
and  some  hogs  peering,  with  optics  sharp,  through 
th^  rails.  < 


In  conclusion  of  these  very  ervdite  remarks, 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  present  condition  of  this 
spli^ndid  farm  furnishes  a  refutation  of  all  objec- 
tion to  the  management  of  it.  The  science  of 
agriculture  is  here  beautifully  illustrated,  whilst  its 
profits  are  largely  realized. 

"A  Traybller." 


HOT  AIR   FVRNACISS. 

From  the  CnltiTator. 

I  have  repeatedly  been  asked  for  information 
respecting  hot  air  furnaces,  and  as  summer  is  the 
time  for  ilieir  erection,  perhaps  a  short  description 
will  not  be  unacceptable. 

Permit  me  to  speak  very  briefly  of  their  advan- 
tages, alluding  of  course  to  the  mo<le  of  construc- 
tion here  described.  Fuel  is  a  large  item  of  ex- 
pense in  every  family,  and  is  becoming  still  more 
so.  We  know  many  farmers  who  annually  con- 
sume, in  warming  the  different  rooms  of  their, 
houses,  as  many  as  fif\y  cords  of  wood,  and  some 
much  more.  We  cannot  alter  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  throws  off  in  com- 
bustion, without  altering  its  nature ;  but  we  can 
adopt  means  t^  save  this  neat  and  apply  it  to  warm- 
ing our  rooms.  Experiments  have  shown  that  by 
the  use  of  a  common  brick  fire-place,  the  owner 
pays  nine-tenthi  of  the  cost  of  the  fuel  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  heating  the  air  above  the  top  of  his  chim- 
ney. The  hot-air  furnace  is  the  best  thing,  by  far, 
that  we  have  seen,  for  saving  fuel.  A  neighl>or 
has  kept  several  rooms  of  his  house  warm  night 
and  day,  through  the  past  winter,  by  means  of  one, 
and  from  his  experiments  it  is  clear  that  it  will  not 
require  ten  cords  of  wood  for  the  whole  year. 

Another  important  advantage  is  keeping  up 
only  one  fire  for  several  rooms.  As  the  wood  is 
burned  large,  h  saves  much  labor  in  cutting,  and 
needs  replenishing  once  only  in  five  or  six  hours^ 
Another  advantage  is  the  house- room  saved,  none 
being  occupied  by  stoves  or  fire-places.  Another 
is  the  prevention  of  dirt,  the  universal  accompani- 
ment of  fire-places.  It  also  renders  all  the  rooms 
warm  in  the  house,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
imparting  to  them  the  peculiar  and  comfortable 
warmth  of  the  air  of  summer.  It  is  safe^children 
do  not  burn  their  fingers,  and  if  rightly  constructed, 
the  house  is  far  less  liable  to  take  fire.  And  by  no 
means  a  small  consideration  to  the  person  who 
loves  the  culture  of  flowers,  and  who  cannot  afford 
the  expense  and  care  of  a  green-house,  tender 
plants  may  be  kept  in  any  of  the  rooms,  without 
the  least  danger  of  their  bein^  frosted,  and  with 
no  other  attention  than  that  ot  watering. 

The  hot  air  furnaces  commonly  erected  in  cities 
are  on  an  entirely  different  plan,  and,  in  m/* opi- 
nion, greatly  interior.  The  one  here  descrit>ed  \m 
the  result  of*  many  experiments,  and  is  the  best 
form  of  several  which  have  t>eeR  tried.  It  was 
def>igned  by  William  R.  Smith,  of  Macedon. 

A,  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  stove,  for 
the  reception  ol  fuel.  It  should  be  large  to  ad- 
mit larse  slicks  of  wood,  so  as  to  lef^sen  the  labor 
of  cutiinir,  and  to  cause  the  fire  to  burn  long  with- 
out renewing.  Three  feet  in  length  is  not  too 
much.  -  The  bottom,  instead  of  being  a  plate,  is 
a  grating,  made  of  cast  iron  bars,  running  length- 
wise with  the  stove,  supported  at  the  ends  and  ir^ 
the  middle  by  cross  bars.    Through  this  grating 
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Uic  uabea  lull  inlo  ihe  aali-pit  JJ.  The  advaniajfea 
orihis  are,  i he  wood  burns  more  fceely,  ihe  fire 
need  nolbeinlerrupicdto  remove  iheaahee,  end  the 
uhes  are  much  beilerin  qunlily,  asiheyconla 
iDixture  ofrharcoal.  Thedoora,  a  ant)  6,  ofthet 
Hnd  Bsh-jiit,  BliouId,irpracl icnble,  shut  very  cloeely 
Torihebelier  repulaiion  of  tJie  dralt,  as  ihe  fuel 
will  bura  etowly  for  a  long  lime  when  desired,  ( 
Ibr  instance,  durinir  nighi  and  in  Tnijd  tveathi 
when  the  draft  is  nearly  closed.  All  the  air  b_ 
luitied  (o  ihe  luel,  should  be  through  the  ash-pit 

C,  C,  G,  C,  are  fuur  fial,  square,  cast  iron  drums, 
connected  by  short  cast  iron  pipes,  and  ihro»i;h 
which  the  eniohe  paeses  to  the  smoke  pipe  D, ' 
whicbitescape*iiitoihechiraney,orpaBseBoui ..  _ 
the  open  air.  As  the  smoke  rims  becomes  much 
cooled  beforeenterinjiihe  pipe  D,  Ihe  soul  accuniu- 
lates  more  rapidly,  and  hence  this  pipe  should  be  at 
shun  as  practicable.  Il  should  hnivever,  have  some 
Leighi  10  cause  dra/^,  orshuuld  enleraiisht  small 
chimney,  lor  the  same  purpose.  The  drun'id  should 
have  small  openings  for  cleaning.  They  are  sup- 
pofled  by  bricks  not  sbown  id  the  fijfure,  to  prevent 
confusion. 

Al  a  short  distance  from  this  apparatus,  n  dou- 
ble brick  well,  with  an  included  plain  ol'air,  if 
built  round  the  whole.  It  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  bricks,  supported  by  iron  bare,  and  on  this 
layer  of  lour  or  five  inches  of  ashes,  covered  agai 
by  brirk,  morlar  or  boards. 

It  will  be  observed  that  ihe  greatest  part  of  the 
heat  of  the  burnin;;  fuel  is  thrown  out  from  the 
drums,  and  heats  the  surrounding  air;  this  heated 
air  is  confined  within  the  brick  air  chamber,  and 
it  escapes  through  ihe  air  fiipes,  E,  E,  into  ihe 
rooms  above.  The  ohjcrl  of  the  double  walls,  is 
Ihe  more  perfectly  lo  confine  the  heat,  and  to  pre- 
veni  its  escape  through  any  other  channel.  Pro- 
bably, if  the  included  space  between  the  walls, 
were  several  inches  in  tbicknesR,  and  filled  with 
dry  ashes,  or  still  better,  with  powdered  chari^oal, 
this  would  be  more  completely  attained.  If  the 
inner  wall  is  occasionally  braced  by  a  cross  brick 
to  the  outer,  it  need  be  only  iivo  inches  in  thickness 
or  composed  of  bricks  on  edge. 

Thu  Jiirnace  should  be  built  in  a  room  in 
cellar  entirely  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  a 
dow  lel't  open  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  t 
chamber;  orif  this  cannot  be  done,  a  trunk  or 
one  loot  square,  should  lead  from  wiihoul  through 
the  wait  to  Ihe  chamber.  ,  In  the  former  i 
several  air  hole*,  lour  inches  square  or  □ 
should  be  mode  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber. 


On  one  side  of  the  chamber,  should  be  two 
double  sheet-iron  doors,  for  admission  In  cleaotog 
ihednjms,  &c.  end  suflir lent  space  fur  this  purpose 
should  be  allotvtd  between  the  drums  and  the 

The  pipes  E,  E,  through  whirh  the  hi>t  air 
ewjapes  to  ihe  rooms  above,  should  be  of  bright 
lin,  and  as  nearly  verlical  as  poraible,  and  froin 
eii{ht  10  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  larger 
ihey  are,  Ihe  less  the  temperature  of  the  air  cham- 
t>er  need  be  raUed  to  heat  the  rooms  above,  conse- 
quently less  liiel  is  required,  and  the  cast  iron  will 
not  burn  out  so  soon. 

In  Ihe  seventh  volume  of  the  Genesee  Father 
is  a  description  of  a  liirnace  eomewhat  similar; 
but  the  drums  are  there  placed  in  succession  abovi 
the  stove.  In  the  present  plan,  the  deacent  of  the 
smoke  causes  it  to  throiv  out  its  beat  more  com- 
pletely ;  and  as  the  last  drum  is  the  lowest,  the 
coldest  and  freshest  air  comes  in  coniacl  with  it, 
and  the  smoke  pauses  off  at  a  lower  lemperalure 
ihan  thai  ofthe  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cham- 
ber. But  great  care  is  neceesary  to  have  the 
drums  lieht,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  inlo 
the  chaml»er,  and  Ibr  this  purpose  the  cracks  at 
the  joint*  should  be  slopped  with  a  paste  made  of 
iron  filings  or  turnings  mixed  with  sal  ammoniao 

Tiie  expense  may  be  diminished  by  substituting 
sheet  iron  Ibr  cast  iron  for  Ihe  two  last  drums- 
Circular  brass  or  iron  grates,  turning  on  the 
centra,  plaoed  in  the  floor  of  the  room,  over  the 
air  pipes,  K,  £,  regulate  the  quantity  of  hot  ait 
admitted. 

This  method  of  warmin?  houses  hat  been  ' 
found  preferable  in  point  of  hfaUil  and  comfort  to 
any  other ;  and  the  only  objection  appears  lo  be, 
we  do  nul  have  the  clteerlul  "  blazing  hearth"  to 
icaze  at.  But  habit,  which  created  our  desire  for 
this,  will  soon  retiiove  the  difficulty,  and  most  will 
learn  to  pieler  a  book,  a  picture  and  a  stand  of  fine 
Rowers  in  winter,  to  blazing  sticks,  smoke  and  a 
heAp  of  a^hcs. 

Should  any  one  wish  further  inforntaiion,  I 
would  communicate  it  with  pleasure,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Cultivator.     Very  respectfully, 
Macedon  3  mu.  1840.  J.  J.  Thomas. 


There  are  few  things  Ihat  nfTord  more  pleasure 
Ibr  the  expense  of  time  and  trouble  than  a  good 
and  well-manaf;ed  grape  vine.  From  considera- 
ble observation  the  editor  of  this  Journal  was  led 
to  conclude,  that  a  very  erroneous  prnclice  was 
geiiernlty  pursued  in  relntioii  to  grape  vines ;  and 
three  years  ago  determined  lo  Iry  an  experiment. 
The  error  in  practice  alluded  to  is  ihis :  ihe  vine 
is  permitted  to  grow  lo  ihe  full  extent  ol'  lis  abili- 
ty, and  thus  every  season  a  large  portion  of  wood 
has  to  be  cut  oli' and  thrown  awiiy.  It  occurred 
to  the  writer  thai  thii  wante  of  the  power  of  the 
plant  might  and  ought  tu  be  prevented.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  spring  of  1837,  he  obtained  an  Iriabel- 
la  vine,  one  year  old  from  the  layer,  having  a  very 
good  root,  and  planted  it  in  an  ordinary  soil,  of  ra- 
ther a  sandy  qualiiy,  pulling  a  wheel-barrow  load 
of  wood-yard  manuro  and  old  lime  mortal  abont 
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the  root.  As  soon  as  it  bcgdh  to  grow  he  rubbed 
oflf  all  the  buds  but  one,  and  trained  that  perpen- 
dicularly, rubbing  off  during  the  season  all  side 
shoots ;  and  ^hen  it  had  reached  to  the  top  of  a 
second  story  balcony  nipped  the  end  off,  thus  slop- 
ping its  further  growth.  In  the  sprinj»  of  1838, 
he  rubbed  off  every  bud  but  two  at  the  top  of  the 
vine,  and  trained  these  two  along  the  front  of  the 
balcony,  having  stretched  a  large  wire  along  the 
posts  lor  their  support.  He  rubbed  ofl*  every  side 
bud  during  the  season,  as  at  firet.  Both  shoots 
made  about  thirty-five  leet  of  growth  this  season. 
In  the  spring  of  1839,  every  joint  on  the  horizon- 
tal shoots  was  perinitted  to  send  forth  its  buds, 
and  to  grow  unmolested,  till  the  branches  had  lair- 
ly  set  iruit,  generally  until  they  were  about  18 
inches  long.  Then  the  end  of  each  branch  was 
nipped  off,  and  its  further  growth  prevented.  The 
perpendicular  stem  was  carefully  prevented  from 
sending  out  buds.  The  whole  plant  was  carefully 
watched  that  no  more  buds  might  be  permitted  to 
grow — each  one  being  rubbed  eff*  as  soon  us  it  ap- 
appeared.  Thus,  from  about  the  middle  of  June, 
the  vine  was  not  permitted  to  form  any  new  wood. 
During  the  season  the  grapes  grew  uncommonly 
well,  and  every  one  ripened  in  good  season,  and 
was  very  fine,  as  was  proved  by  the  numerous 
company  at  the  Horticultural  Society  ex,hibiiion, 
who  unanimously  pronounced  them  the  finest 
grapes  there.  The  produce  of  this  vine  was  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  hunches,  all  very  large,  and 
the  berries  of  uncommon  size.  The  society 
awarded  to  them  its  first  premium  for  native  grapes. 
Almopt  every  body,  however,  doubted  whether 
the  plant  had  not  been  injured  by  this  excessive 
bearing  of  fruit ;  and  many  old  gardeners  consi- 
dered that  it  would  be  killed  by  it.  The  writer 
never  doubted  on  this  score.  He  had  only  com- 
pelled the  plant  to  make  fruit,  instead  of  wood  to 
be  cut  o/r  and  thrown  away,  and  has  no  doubt 
that  if  he  had  been  able  to  get  the  seapon  before  a 
greater  length  of  wood  for  fruit  branche?,  the 
plant  would  have  supporte^l  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  fruit.  On  trimming  the  vine  preparatory 
tojts  bearing  in  1840,  there  was  very  little  wood 
to  be  cut  off".  Only  two  buds  were  left  on  each 
hranc^  of  last  year's  growth,  and  the?e  are  now 
growing  and  showing  truit  buds  very  finely.  The 
vine  is  not  dead,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
injured  in  the  least  by  last  year's  hard  work.  So 
far,  the  experiment  is  beautifully  8ucce8i=rul,  and 
we  now  feel  authorized  to  recommend  this  plan  to 
all  who  love  fine  fruit.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  experiment  was  made  with  the  Isabella 
grape;  we  of  course  cannot  say  any  thing  about 
its  applicability  to  other  kinds  from  experience; 
but  the  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to 
all  kiqdi.  If  the  powers  of  a  plant  can  be  turned 
from  the  formation  of  wood  to  that  of  making 
fruit,  as  we  have  proved  it  can  in  the  case  of  the 
Isabella  grape,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
experiment  majrnot  be  successful  with  all  kinds  of 
grapes  and  fruit.  One  thing  we  do  know,  that  a 
plant  that  bears  fruit  does  not  grow  as  much  as 
one  that  does  not ;  and  we  are  hence  authorized 
to  fnfer,  that  the  power  of  the  plant  may  be  di- 
rected at  pleasure,  either  to  the  growth  of  fruit  or 
of  Wood — that  by  suppressing  the  one,  you  may 
increase  the  other,  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
vine  above  described  has  attracted  the  attention 
pi  ;ium«rou8  persoosi  and  many  have  determined 


to  follow  the  example.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  vine  occupies  no  room  at  all  in  the  garden.  It 
grows  close  in  the  corner  of  the  house,  a  single 
stem  ascending  fourteen  feet  to  the  balcony,  when 
it  starts  off'  horizontally,  as  above  described,  along 
the  balcony.  Thus  every  house  in  any  city  that 
has  a  yard  at  all,  so  that  the  vine  may  be  set  in  the 
earth,  may  have  just  such  a  supply  of  delicious 
grapes  hs  the  writer  of  this  had  last  tall. 

O.  B.  8* 


From  tiie  New  England  Fanner. 
POULTRY. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  oar 
readeis  the  reply  of  our  friend  Hunt  to  the  que- 
ries put  to  him  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  N.  E. 
Farmer.  They  are  full  and  satisfactory.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  our  correspon- 
dent at  Koxbury,  who  can,  no  doubt,  if  he  will, 
give  us  some  valuable  suggestion  from  his  expe- 
rience. We  published  in  our  last  the  amount  of 
eggs  exported  from  Westport  to.  New  York  mar- 
ket. The  number  of  eggs  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  them  were  enormous,  and  show  that 
"  many  littles  make  a  mickle." 

"  The  capital  invested  in  poultry  and  rabbits  in 
Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  £  10,000,000  ster- 
ling." "When  we  look,"  says  McQueen,  "at 
the  immense  number  of  eggs  brought  from  Ire- 
land, (50  tons  of  eggs  and  10  tons  of  live  and 
dead  poultry  have  been  shipped  from  Dublin  in 
on«  day,)  and  66,000,000  eggs  imported  from 
France  lor  London  alone;  and  this  immense  num- 
ber a  trifle  certainly  to  what  are  produced  in  this 
country,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  large 
capital  here  stated  to  be  invested  in  poultry  of  all 
kinds.  '  The  quantity  of  eggs  imported  into  Liver- 
pool from  Ireland  in  1832, was  4097  crates,  value 
J£81,940  sterling;  which  at  6d.  per  doz.  gives 
3,277,600  dozens,  and  the  number  39,331,200. 
Jn  1833,  the  import  had  increased  to  7,851 
crates,  or  upwards  of  70,000,000.  The  number 
imported  into  Glasgow  from  Ireland  in  1835,  by 
the  custom  house  entries,  was  19,321  crates, 
which  at  nine  eggs  to  a  pound,  gives  the  number, 
17,459,568. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  poultry, 
game,  &c.  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  consumption  of  Paris,  in  1822, 
of  the  following  articles  and  anin^als,  according 
to  Count  Chalson— 931,0^0  pigeons,  1,289,000 
chickens,  549,000  turkeys,  328,000  geese,  131,00(^ 
partridges,  177,000  rabbits,  174,000  ducks." 

This  shows  the  magnitude  of  an  interest  which 
is  deemed  by  most  farmers  of  too  trifling  consi- 
deration to  be  worth  making  any  calculation  about. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  a  proportionately  great  in- 
terest in  this  country,  yet  who  in  this  aspect  deems 
it  worth  attending  to. 

As  to  our  good  friend  Hum's  pertinacity  about 
his  personal  beauty,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  struts 
about  and  crows  as  loud  as  any  old  rooster.  Now 
we  shall  not  dispute  the  point  any  farther  with  him, 
but  iquit  the  yard.;  and,  as  most  people  do  who 
hear  him^  we  agree  to  "  sign."  H.  C. 

Wyoming,  Penn.,  April  20,  184a 
Dear  sir. — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  in  your  papcf 
of  the  9i^  icBt.,  I  answer — 
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1.  There  is  but  one  way  to  keep  your  roosters 
separate,  and  that  is  to  have  separate  yards  for 
iheiD.  A  yard  five  feet  by  ten  ia  large  enough 
ibr  a  rooster  and  twelve  hens. 

2.  I  give  my  hens  fleeh  raw  or  cooked,  iust  as 
is  convenient.  When  1  could  obtain  it,  i  gave 
the  liver,  &€•♦  of  any  animal,  cut  up  into  small 
pieces.  One  sheep  pluck  I  found  sufficient  for 
nineteen  hens  and  two  roosters  Ibr  seven  days. 
Fat  pork,  boiled  or  raw,  always  sets  the  hen  a 
sini^iniiC — a  sure  precursory  of  layinsf. 

8.  A  temperature  of  about  Umperate  ia  best. 
This  is  generally  obtained  by  a  tight  room  with 
glass  windows.  1  am  satisfied,  however,  that  a 
small  stove,  in  severe  weather,  would  be  of  great 
service.    I  am  preparing  a  house  thus  furnished. 

4.  Young  chickens  for  the  first  week  requipe  a 
temperature  of  from  76  to  80  deg.  Far.,  and  at 
night  always  about  80  deg.  This  last  may  be  ob- 
tained ader  the  chickens  are  over  a  week  old,  by 
a  tight  box,  with  a  hole  in  one  end,  at  the  bottom. 
The  heat  of  the  bodies  of  the  chickens  will  soon 
raise  the  temperature  to  the  right  degree.  I  ob- 
serve here,  that  I  found  my  opinion  as  to  the  degree 
requisite  for  young  chickens,  on  actual  experiment 
with  the  thermometer  and  the  old  hen,  following 
nature  as  my  guide ;  she  is  generally  right. 

5.  1  raised  one  hundred  and  fiHy  chickens  in  a 
room  twenty- five  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide: 
two  feet  high  in  front,  and  four  feet  high  in  rear. 
The  roof  was  covered  tight  for  the  space  of  four 
feet,  the  remaining  three  feet  and  the  front  of  the 
room  was  covered  with  stats  just  far  enough  apart 
to  keep  the  chickens  from  getting  out.  The 
chickens  were  put  into  this,  having  a  southern  ex- 
posure, after  they  were  about  two  weeks  old, 
and  kept  there  until  they  were  well  fledged.  The 
tight  box  of  course  placed  in  the  oven  (or  them  to 
sleep  in.  The  three-feet  slat  covering  I  had  n\ade 
so  that  1  could  remove  it,  to  get  into  the  room  it 
necessary.  A  pan  for  water  and  for  food,  wiih  the 
sleeping  tK>x,  furnishes  the  room. 

6.  If  you  put  one  old  hen  in,  she  will  kill  all  the 
chickens  except  her  own. 

7.  Answered  in  6. 

8.  You  may  take  the  young  chickens  as  soon 
as  they  are  a  day  old  from  the  hen.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  let  them  remain  a  day  or  two. 

9.  Answered  in  5. 

10.  1  gave  my  hens  raw  carrots.  They  would 
not  eat  them.  They  are  fond  of  raw  turnips  cut 
tip ;  also  of  ruta  bnga.  I  suppose  that  any  (bod 
thpy  will  eat  is  good  for  ihem. 

11.  The  moulting  varies.  Hens  in  good  con- 
dition moult  in  a  shorter  time  than  those  which 
are  poorer. 

12.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  "  the  hab- 
itat" of  the  Creole.  They  are  white  wnh  black 
•pots  ail  over,  except  the  neck,  which  is  perfectly 
white.  Their  tails  are  more  fan-like  or  displayed 
during  laying  time,  and  their  rumps  present  a  liiller 
or  more  elevated  appearance  than  other  chickens'. 
The  ends  of  the  tail  feathers  are  generally  blackish. 
They  can  be  obtained  about  Philadelphia.  The 
purest  kind  can  be  obtained  in  Buckingham,  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania.  My  good  friend,  William 
H.  Johnson,  of  that  place,  will  cheerfully  direct  to 
such  persons  as  have  ihem.  They  are  capital 
layers — ^poor  setters. 

13.  Judge  Burr,  of  Vincent  Town,  New  Jersey, 
psm  the  Booby  hen,  tod  the  finest  collectioo  ol 


poultry  I  have  seen  any  where.— The  long  Bocktf 
rounty  hens  weighing  so  much,  are  Malays. 
They  are  not  good  layere,and  their  ecgs  are  very 
apt  to  have  two  yolks;  of  course  ao  not  hatcb 
well.  With  respect, 

Thos.  p.  Hunt. 


N.  B. — You  are  wrongly  informed  as  to  my 
teaching  my  children  to  believe  me  to  be  "  the 
handsomest  man,"  &c.  I  was  not  under  that  ne- 
cessity. They  believed  it  by  intuition — and  I  in- 
sist .upon  it  that  that  which  is  intuitively  true, 
cannot  be  demonstratively  false.  Of  course,  I  am 
npt  content  to  admit,  then,  that  your  judgment  \9 
infallibly  correct.  All  that  I  can  admit  is,  y<mr 
judgment  is  sincere ;  but  my  children  say  they 
have  never  seen  a  man  as  handsome  as  1  am,  nor 
do  they  believe  that  y<m  have. 


REMARKS    ON    THE    PROPRIETY   OF   tTSINO 
MARL  IN  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

\Wxom  the  Carolina  Planter. 

Mr.  iSatfor.— So  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard, 
all  those  who  are  anxious  Ibr  a  geological  survey 
of  the  state,  seem  really  and  practically  lo  have  but 
one  object,  viz.  the  discovery  ol^marl.     Without  in- 
tending to  discuss  jhe  propriety  of  calling  this 
hunt  after  marl,  a  geological  survey,  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  cheaper  and  every  way  more  expe- 
dient for  the  slate— if  she  must  do  Bomeihing— to 
appoint  some  one  skilled  in  itie  art  ol  finding  and 
using  marl,  to  search  for  that  alone,  or  ii  you 
please,  Ibr  that  and  other  calcareous  manures,  per- 
mit mo  to  ask  a  lew  questions  of  you  or  some  of 
your  correspondents  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
I  do  not  ask  them  idly.      I  happen  to  live  in 
the  neighborhood  of  an  exhaustible  bed  oi^  shells, 
and,  as  we  suppose,  marl  also,  with  which  at  a 
moderate  expense  1  could  cover  my  whole  pos- 
sessions.   1  wish,  however,  to  know  from  some 
authentic  source,  how  I  am  to  proceed,  and  what 
lam  to  gain  by  t<,  belore  I  venture.     Will  you  do 
me  the  lavor  to  intbrm  ine,  then,  what  marl  is. 
How  many  kinds  there  are  i    What  arc  the  testa 
oteach  1    In  what  condition  it  is  generally  found, 
and  to  what  condition  it  must  be  brought  belore  it 
can  be  employed  as  a  manure  1    The  simplest 
and  cheapest  manner  of  preparing  ill     What 
quantity  should  be  put  on  the  ground  per  acre '? 
The  best  mamier  ol  doing  ii  1    And,  most  ot  all, 
how  much  it  will  increase  the  produce  per  acre  i 
And  how  long  K  will  last  1    Satislaciory  answers 
to   these  questions    have   probably   been  given 
again  and  again,  but  they  are  unknown  to  me, 
and  to  most  of  your  readers  probably.    I  do  not 
take  Mr.  Ruffin's  work,  it  is  too  liar  north  lor  me. 
If  the  matter  has  been  fully  treated  ihere,  could 
not  you  or  some  ot  your  correspondents  collect  and 
condense  what  he  has  said,  and  make  an  applica- 
tion of  it  to  our  soil  and  to  our  staple  1     My  land 
is  in  general  light  and  sandy.     Your  excellent 
remark,  that  liming  such  land,  was  hke  giving 
"  bitters  without  beefsteak,"  confiims  an  opinion 
I  have  always  entertained.    And  1   am   alraid 

marl  will  act  in  the  same  way.     Belore  I  try  the 
experiment  I  should  be  glad  if  possible  lo  know 

something  certain  about  it. 

Middle  Country. 

I     [We  are  the  more  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
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above  article,  (inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  one 
who  seems  to  esteem  marling  very  lightly,)  that 
there  has  been  already  excited  in  South  Carolina 
60  much  interest  in  regard  to  marl,  and  so  much 
anxiety  to  discover  its  existence.  We  agree  with 
the  writer  in  one  at  least  of  his  positions ;  that  is, 
that  a  geological  survey  is  not  necessary  to  disco- 
ver the  existence,  or  to  fix  the  value,  of  marl  beds. 
And  though  in  a  recent  address,  delivered  before 
a  southern  agricultural  society,  the  discovery  and 
appreciation  of  marl,  and  the  consequent  great 
value  added  to  the  poor  lands  of  lower  Virginia, 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  geological  survey  oflhis 
state,  we  make  bold  here  to  assert  that  the  geolo- 
gical survey  had  no  more  agency  in  producing 
this  improvement  than  it  had  in  exciting  the  Se- 
minole war.*  And,  indeed,  ifit  has  produced  any 
good  effects  to  the  general  and  agricultural  inte- 
rests of  Virginia,  of  as  much  worth  as  the  marling 
of  even  100  acres  of  poor  land,  we  confess  that 
we  are  unacquainted  with  all  such  results. 

The  interest  excited  in  regard  to  marl  and  marl- 
ing in  South  Carolina  must  lead  to  the  proper  use 
of  the  great  resources  for  agricultural  improve* 
ment  and  wealth,  which  have  been  heretofore,  or 
until  very  recently,  entirely  neglected  there.  And 
even  if  those  most  interested  in  the  matter  conti- 
nue to  refuse  to  receive  information  from  any  ex- 
perienced source,  merely  because  it  comes  from  a 
distance,  the  zeal  and  intelligent  observation  of 
new  beginners  in  South  Carolina  will  ultimately 
arrrive  at  experience  and  truth,  though  through 
all  the  disadvantages  and  all  the  losses  that  must 
attend  an  untaught  and  unaided  apprenticeship  in 
this  new  business.  We  could  assure  this  writer,  (if 
he  could  ever  hear  any  thing  uttered  so  <*far 
north,")  that  although  the  person  he  names  suc- 
ceeded in  quadrupling  the  income  and  value  of 
his  land  by  the  application  of  marl,  yet,  while  so 
laboring,  untaught  by  books,  and  unaided  by  ex- 
perience, that  he  encountered  losses  from  his  ig- 
norance which  were  more  than  enough  to  have 
paid  for  as  extensive  and  profitable  improvements 
as  he  made;  and  that  the  lights  of  experience 
now  published,  and  which  then  had  no  existence, 
would,  if  then  attainable,  have  been  worth,  as 
aid,  thousands  of  dollars  to  his  first  few  years'  la- 
bors. He  did  not  then,  or  since,  think  that  any 
information  applicable  to  his  wants  and  his  igno- 
ranee  came  from  "too  far  north,"  or  too  far  south ; 
and  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  obtained  light, 


*  (I 


'  By  a  geolcjrfcal  survey  of  Virginia,  in  a  district 
of  country  considered  unimportant,  beds  of  marl  have 
been  discovered  and  analyzed  ;  and,  by  successful  ex- 
periment and  application  to  a  poor  soil,  have  enhanced 
the  value  of  lands  from  comparatively  nothing  to  a 
very  high  price."  Jddress  to  the  Jgr,  Soc.  of  Bar- 
bour, Ala, 


if  it  had  existed,  whether  from  scientific  researchi 
or  practical  observation,  from  any  available  source^ 
or  any  remote  region.  However,  these  remarks 
will  not  be  seen  by  "  Middle  Country;"  and  if 
they  should  be,  by  being  republished,  he  probably 
will  attribute  them  to  our  anxiety  to  secure  the 
profit  of  selling  him  a  50  cent  pamphlet,  which,  if 
desired,  would  be  gladly  giten  to  him  or  to  any 
other  person  who  would  probably  receive  l>enefit 
from  its  instructions.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
that  "Middle  Country"  would  consider  our  pre^ 
cepts  and  facts  as  coming  from  "an  authentic 


ij 


source. 

A. general  remark  is  called  for  here  by  the  con-* 
eluding  passage  in  the  above  article — though  we 
have  said  and  urged  the  same,  in  different  forms, 
many  times  before.  We  did  not  happen  to  see 
the  piece  of  our  esteemed  fellow  laborer,  the  very 
intelligent  editor  of  the  <  Carolina  Planter,'  which 
compared  "  liming  light  and  sandy  land"  to  giving 
"bitters  without  beef-steak,"  and  therefore  we 
may  not  comprehend  its  scope  and  force.  But  we 
entirely  concur  in  the  expression  in  one  sense, 
which  was,  we  presume,  that  in  which  the  editor 
spoke— and  as  much  dissent  from  it  in  another 
sense.  It  is  very  true  that  marl,  or  calcareous 
earth,  does  not  act  directly  by  furnishing  food  to 
plants,  or  as  dung  and  other  putrescent  manures 
do;  and  whoever  marls  under  mistaken  views  in 
this  respect  will  probably  incur  loss,  if  not  do  ac- 
tual injury.  If  all  aid  from  putrescent  manure,  in 
every  form,  were  withheld,  and  if  the  very  cus- 
tomary system  of  unceasing  exhausting  cropping 
is  pursued,  then  indeed,  to  land  so  treated,  marl 
would  be,  in  a  great  degree,  "  bitters  without  beef- 
steak." But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  artificially  prepared  putrescent  manures, 
from  the  stable  or  barn-yard,  should  accompany 
marling,  to  render  the  latter  highly  profitable. 
That,  if  attainable,  would  certainly  be  better ;  but 
without  a  load  of  such  manure  being  applied, 
enough  putrescent  matter  may  be  given  to  land  to 
enable  marl  to  double  or  even  quadruple  its  pro- 
ducts, by  merely  letting  the  land  rest,  and  l>e  co- 
vered by,  and  not  be  deprived  of  by  grazing,  its  own 
natural  growth  of  vegetable  matter,  by  which  na- 
ture manures  every  soil  that  is  capable  of  being 
enriched;  unless  where  man  acts  to  cut  off,  or  ren- 
der useless,  this  natural  and  abundant  supply. 
Yet  without  calcareous  earth  to  combme  wiih  it, 
and  render  it  operative,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  soil, 
this  or  any  other  supply  of  vegetable  manure  given 
is  not  only  like  "  beef-steak"  without  "  bitters," 
(reversing  Dr.  Gibbes'  metaphor,)  but  also  is  gi- 
ven to  a  stomach  so  weak  as  to  reject,  or  to  refuse 
to  digest,  either  beef-steak  or  the  lightest  and  most 
nourishing  aliment.    When  such  rejectloDj  by  a 
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weak  and  disordered  stomach,  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  acidity,  Dr.  Gibbes  would  certainly 
administer  lime-water,  or  magnesia,  or  some  other 
calcareous  or  alkaliDe  neutralizer  of  acids.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  let  him  reason  as  to  the 
acid  soils  of  South  Carolina.  Give  marl  to  destroy 
the  existing  acid,  (which  acid  forbids  improvement 
and  destroys  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,)  and 
to  create  digestive  and  assimilating  action,  and  let 
the  land  have  but  a  moderate  and  profitable  share 
of  rest,  to  enable  it  to  produce  vegetable  manure 
for  itself,  and  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  the 
result  will  be  a  doubling  of  permanent  productive 
power,  and  of  net  profit  on  the  cultivation,  within 
two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  course 
of  improvement. 

But  as  unreasonable  as  is  such  a  deduction,  it  is 
generally  the  case  that  new  marlers  expect  to  de- 
rive this  great  profit  without  paying  any  thing  of 
the  necessary  consideration  required  to  secure  it 
Marl  is  applied  to  land  that  perhaps  has  been  se- 
verely cropped  in  com  or  cotton  (or  a  dozen  years 
before,  and  without  any  more  rest,  or  other  means 
to  obtain  vegetable  food,  being  allowed  afterwards. 
Of  course  there  is  so  little  effect  seen  from  marling 
under  such  circum^ances,  that  the  experimenter 
considers  and  so  reports  it  as  none,  or  almost  none 
— and  thence  he  concludes  that  the  manure  is 
worthless,  and,  perhaps,  all  that  has  been  pro- 
mised from  it,  (under  very  different  circumstances,) 
as  altogether  false.  We  have  known  many,  very 
many  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  have  been  greatly 
surprised,  until  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same 
thing  became  custom,  that  intelligent  cultivators 
should  overlook  and  neglect  every  condition  of 
•uccesa  required,  and  distinctly  stated  as  such  in 
*the  instructions  published,  and  yet  expect  the  de- 
gree of  success  which  the  observance  of  those 
conditions  would  have  secured. 

But  if  the  requisite  of  vegetable  or  putrescent 
manuring  is  enforced  on  men's  minds,  then  will 
come  another  grand  objection.  <<0h !  if  1  am  to 
manure  in  some  other  way  all  the  land  I  marl,  I 
cannot  marl  much ;  and  for  so  much,  the  land 
could  do  very  well  without  marl."  Wrong  in  both 
of  these  positions — though  we  cannot  here  discuss 
them  in  full.  We  will  merely  say  that  while  we 
were  barely  able  to  give  prepared  putrescent  ma- 
nures to  10  acres  of  land  a  year,  (and  sometimes 
did  not  to  5  acres,)  that  rest  and  natural  vege- 
tation served  to  manure  (however  slightly)  100 ; 
and  that  the  whole  100  acres  were  easily  marled 
the  same  year.  And  further,  if  without  the  medi- 
cine, marl,  or  <<  bitters"  so  given,  that  the  "  beef- 
steak," or  food  alone,  both  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
would  have  produced  but  little  visible  efiectj  and 
certainly  do  dear  profit. 


The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article  certainly  im- 
poses on  Dr.  Gibbes  a  great  and  most  unreasona- 
ble task,  and  which  would  require  the  latK}r  men- 
tal and  physical,  of  a  year,  for  him  to  perform  fully. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  will  undertake  it,  to  any  ex- 
tent, we  are  satisfied  that  the  task  would  be  in  ex- 
cellent hands ;  and  we  shall  be  among  those  who 
will  most  heartily  rejoice  at  the  means  being  thus 
used,  in  the  most  palatable  and  effectual  manner, 
to  give  to  the  planters  of  South  Carolina  the  in- 
struction which  they  so  greatly  need,  and  which 
would  ofier  to  their  acceptance  such  great  indi- 
vidual profits  and  general  improvement. 

Ed.  F.  R.] 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  ON  THE  CUL- 
TURE OF  THE  MULBERRY,  AND  THE  MODE 
OF  REARING  SILK  WORMS  IN  THE  ENVI- 
RONS OF  PARIS,  IS   1836. 

Made  at  Uie  Royal  and  Centra]  Society  of  Africalture,  in  the 
name  of  a  special  Committee  composed  of  MM.  the  Vucount 
Debonnaire  dt:  Gif,  Jaume  Saint  Hilaire,  Audoin,  and  Loiae- 
leur  Detlongchamps,  reporter. 

Until  now,  they  were  generally  in  the  habit  of 
judging  of  the  product  of  the  rearing  from  the  yield 
of  an  ounce  of  seed,  but  the  number  of  eggs  being 
liable  to  vary  in  ihe  quantity  from  forty  to  fH'ty 
thousand,  M.  C.  fieauvais  thinks  it  more  rational 
to  determine  it  from  the  weight  of  leaves  used  lor 
so  many  pounds  of  cocoons.    At  the  south  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  two  thousand  pounds  of 
leaves,  not  culled,  are  required  to  feed  worms  of 
an  ounce  of  egge,  which  produces  on  an  average 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  of  cocoons. 

In  taking  the  weight  of  the  leaves  for  the  basis, 
two  thousand  pounds  of  leaves  have  produced  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  cocoons  in  the  last 
rearing  made  at  the  Bergeries,  M.  C.  fieauvais 
did  not  give  us  in  his  various  notes,  the  precise 
details  of  the  expenses  of  his  rearing;  we  have 
merely  found  that  it  results  from  the  general  ac- 
counts which  include  the  rent  of  the  ground,  the 
ploughing,  the  trimming  of  the  mulberry  plants, 
the  interest  of  the  capital  of  the  plantings  and  of 
the  cocoonery,  the  expense  of  the  gaihering,  of 
manual  labor,  the  heating  and  lighting,  etc.;  that 
the  pound  of  cocoons  of  sixteen  ounces,  amounts 
only  to  fiReen  cents.  M.  C.  fieauvais  has  under- 
taken, for  seven  years  past,  on  silk  worms,  a  set 
of  experiments  which  may  t>e  usefully  put  in  prac- 
tice. In  the  note  he  gave  us  upon  that  subject, 
he  insists  principally,  upon  the  means  by  which  one 
can  obiain  a  perliect  equality  among  the  worms. 
He  thinks  that  the  success  of  rearing  depends  upon 
the  worms  ^oing  regularly  through  the  different 
stages  of  existence.  He  wishes  them  to  hatch  as 
simultaneously  as  possible,  that  their  moultings 
should  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time ;  and 
that  at  last  the  worms  should  mature  at  once,  that 
there  may  not  be  any  dilatory  among  them,  du- 
ring the  most  ecsential  period  of  their  ex istencei 
iheformation  of  the  cocoons. 

To  obtain  such  advantageous  results,  under  all 
circumstances,  M.  C.  fieauvais  states  that  n^gu- 
larity  in  feeding  the  worms  is  one  of  the  best 
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means  that  can  be  made  uee  of;  and  he  is  besides 
persuaded,  that  instead  of  using  common  stoves, 
that  disiribute  tlie  heat  more  or  less  irregularly, 
preference  should  be  given  to  M.  d'Arcet's  appa- 
ratus, which  has  the  double  advantage  of  distri- 
buting the  heat  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  apart- 
inenl,  and  to  purify  the  air  by  constant  ventilation.* 
"We  hit?hly  approve  of  the  views  of  M.  C.  fieau- 
vais,  and  with  him,  we  recommend  to  the  grow- 
ers of  silk  worms,  the  use  of  the  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  heat  and  ventilation. 

M.  C.  Beauvais  has  tried  carefully  to  discover 
the  causes  of  the  diseases  to  which  silk  worms  are 
subject.  His  experiments  have  led  to  the  disco- 
very that  many  of  them  originate  from  imperfect 
eggs,  or  bad  stock.  He  insists,  therefore,  not  only 
on  a 'judicious  choice  of  the  cocoons,  which  must 
always  be  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  even  species, 
but  he  advises  when  the  millers  have  left  them  to 
reject  all  those  that  have  any  defects,  and  to  pre- 
serve for  the  reproduction  those  only  which  ^ive 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  constitution.  The 
male  miller  according  to  M.  C.  Beauvais,  must 
have  projecting  eyes,  long  horns,  very  thick  and 
arched :  wide  but  slender  body,  covered  all  over 
with  a  glossy  down  ;  io  flne,  the  wings  must  be 
Jarge,  and  spread  out.  The  rearer  must  throw 
aside  the  males  that  have  part  of  their  bodies  bare 
of  down,  and  of  which  the  lower  rings  are  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  above  all  he  must  reject 
all  the  males  that  have  short  wings  clipped  or  folded 
up.  The  female  must  exhibit  the  same  character  as 
the  male,  with  this  difierence,  that  the  body  must  be 
wide  Hud  flexible.  All  females  whose  bodies  are 
immeasurably  long,  showing  in  each  movement 
rings  without  down,  must  be  thrown  away. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  an  experiment  of  an- 
other nature,  which  M.  C  Beauvais  made  in  the 
spring  of  1836,  in  rearing  a  certain  quantity  of 
worms  after  the  method  of  the  Chinese.  Accord- 
ing to  that  method  they  feed  the  young  worms 
forty-eight  times  the  6rst  day  they  are  hatched, 
thirty  times  the  second,  Iwenty-four  the  third,  and 
twelve  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  rear- 
ing. At  the  same  time  that  the  worms  are  fed  in 
this  manner,  they  are  kept  in  a  high  temperature, 
which  is  from  93  deg.  to  95deg.  Falirenheit  during 
the  first  two  stages,  and  from  81  deg.  to  84  deg. 
Fahrenheit  during  the  rest  of  the  rearing.  By  this 
method  the  worms,  according  to  M.  C.  Beauvais, 
eat  more,  while  they  consume  less  leaves,  because 
thejr  make  much  less  litter,  and  the  time  of  rear- 
ing is  shortened.  That  which  was  made  in  1836, 
at  the  BergerieSy  from  this  process,  lasted  only 
twenty -one  days,  and  from  what  has  been  stated 
to  us,  the  worms  evinced  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  existence,  a  strength  and  vigor  which  are 
not  common  to  them  in  the  rearing  effected  in  a 
lower  temperature  by  9  to  11  degrees,  and  which 
lasts  ten  or  twelve  days  longer. 

According  to  M.  C.  Beauvais,  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  a  rapid  rearing  extend  to 
all  the  economical  circumstances  of  this  industry. 
They  embrace  the  mulberry  trees,  manual  labor, 
the  buildings,  and  even  the  success  of  rearing; 
but  all  these  advantages  cannot  be  obtained  ex- 
cept the  heat,  dampness,  and  the  frequent  feeding, 

*  See  description  and  plan  of  D'Arcet*s  apparatus 
at  p.  77  of  vol.  VIII.  Far.  Reg. 


are  in  perfect  harmony  together,  for  these  three 
considerations  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  un- 
less they  perfectly  accord,  he  does  not  think  ihey 
can  succeed,  and  believes  too,  that  they  may  ex- 
pect greater  mistakes  than  upon  the  old  plan. 
Thus  the  experiment  of  rearing  silk-worms  under 
the  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  made  by  M. 
C.  Beauvais  in  1831,  and  renewed  in  1832  with 
an  excellent  healing  apparatus,  completely  failed. 
It  was  only  in  1836  that  it  succeeded,  in  adding  to 
the  high  heat  continued  feeding,  and  a  certain  con- 
stant dampness. 

With  a  temperature  of  81  to  84  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, you  must  keep  up  a  moisture  of  85  to  90 
degrees  of  Saussure's  hygrometer* 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  great  advantage 
if  it  were  possible  to  diminish  conveniently  the 
duration  of  the  period  of  rearing,  for  it  might 
furnish  the  facility  of  attending  several  rearings 
each  year,  whenever  a  double  or  treble  quantity 
of  mulberry  trees  could  be  had.  This  is  what 
your  reporter  has  explained  elsewhere.  But 
whilst  we  commend  the  generous  efforts  of  M. 
C.  Beauvais  to  (lerfect  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
rearing  silk-worms,  your  commissioners  dare  not 
recommend  the  new  method  to  accelerate  the 
mode  of  rearing  to  those  just  engaged  in  it.  They 
can  only  manifest  the  hope,  that  new  and  multi- 
plied experiments  will  be  made  on  that  subject. 
They  ought  not,  besides,  to  allow  those  persons 
occupied  with  this  industry  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  of  their  dreading  that  in  shortening  the  life  of 
the  silk- worms,  they  should  not  have  time  enough 
to  digest,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  nourishment 
they  take;  that  the  juices  which  must  be  identi- 
fied with  their  own  substance,  are  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  facilitate  the  secretion  of  the  silk,  and 
that  secretion  being  too  precipitate  has  not  all  the 
qualifications  required  for  the  worm  to  spin  its  co- 
coon and  compose  it  of  a  thread  both  firm  and 
solid. 

We  regret  that  M.  C.  Beauvais  did  not  give  us 
a  certain  quantity  of  cocoons  of  his  rearing,  brought 
forward  by  the  means  mentioned  above,  so  that 
the  silk  could  be  removed,  as  efiected  in  those  of 
his  common  crop ;  but  we  ought  to  mentioti  on 
this  subject,  that  M.  Boissiur  de  Sauvages  had 
already  tried  to  rear  silk  worms  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  high  temperature^  and  that  he  had 
succeeded  by  this  method  to  abridge  the  time  of 
rearing  in  such  a  manner  that  it  only  lasted  24 
days,  instead  of  36  to  40.  This  author  states  that 
the  product  obtained  was  abundant. 

M.  C.  Beauvais  proposes  to  make  this  year,  new 
experiments  on  this  method,  and  he  has  even  the 
mtention  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  locality 
in  which  he  means  to  place  his  worms,  so  as  to 
shoi^ten  the  course  of  the  rearing,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  eighteen  days,  if  possible. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  observe  that  if  we  must 
yield  to  the  opinion  and  experience  of  M.  Boissiur 
de  Sauvages,  there  is  a  term  beyond  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  worms,  for  the 
period  was  absolutely  the  same  in  two  rearings 
undertaken  in  a  high  temperature,  although,  in  one 
of  them  the  heat  to  which  the  worms  was  subject- 
ed was  greater  by  four  degrees^  than  the  other. 
Finally,  we  will  express  again  our  fear  that  the 
silk  produced  too  rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
a  very  high  temperature,  will  not  have  the  same 
qualities  as  that  raised  under  ordinary  circum6tan<* 
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vet.  In  fact,  ive  learn  from  neverai  persone  well 
versed  in  the  manufacture  of  eilk,  ihMt  thi«  mate- 
rial coming  from  ivami  counlriet,  such  as  India, 
Syria,  &r.,  i«  much  less  esteemed  and  cheM|>er 
than  that  which  haa  been  rollecled  from  the  tem- 
perate parts  ol*  £arof)e.  For  this  reason  we  shall 
not  Irtil  the  next  s^^ason  to  gather  a  sufficient  num- 
ber orcocoons  producetl  by  a  rapid  mode  ol*  rear- 
ing, to  enable  us  to  compare  the  intrinsic  quality 
ol' their  silk  with  that  ofthe  same  material  obtained 
by  meani9  ol'  the  old  iiroress.  Until  then  we  shall 
forbear  giving  our  opinion  on  the  merit  of  ihe 
•bridged  mode  ol*  rearing  by  the  influence  of  a 
liigh  temperature,  and  we  think  ii  must  be  left  to 
time  and  experience  to  prove  what  this  method 
will  show  in  the  way  of  advantagtis  or  difficulties. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  the  worms  should 
liatch  the  same  day,  that  the  period  of  their  moult- 
ing should  not  be  different,  and  finally  their  ascent 
«n  the  spinning  frame  should  be  made,  if  not  ex- 
actly at  the  same  hour,  at  least  in  a  short  space  of 
lime,  as,  lor  example,  in  one  day.  M.  C.  Beauvais 
thinking  that  the  inequality,  more  or  less  great, 
observable  in  worms  of  the  same  rearing,  proceeds 
from  the  cause  that  the  female  butterflies  are  not 
generally  hatched  the  same  day,  and  also  because 
they  take  several  days  to  make  up  the  amount  of 
thetr  laying,  though  that  all  the  innequalities  ob- 
servable in  the  different  stages  of  the  existence  of 
worms,  might  originate  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  egtrs  are  made  in  the  common  way.  To  re- 
me«iy  this  inconvenience,  M.  C.  Beauvais  tried  at 
the  time  of  his  last  crop,  the  (bllowing  process. 
He  selected  at  first  ten  times  more  cocoons  than 
are  necessary  to  produce  one  ounce  of  eggs,  and 
as  the  millers  came  out;  he  preserved  only  those 
hatched  the  same  day.  Afterwards  he  did  the 
same  thing  for  the  eggs  that  were  laid  by  the  fe- 
male millers  after  their  fecundation  by  the  males. 
Instead  of  pteserving  all  the  eggs  of  the  whole 
laying;  he  reserved  lorn  f*uture  rearing,  those  on- 
iy  laid  by  the  fismales  during  the  twelve  first  hours 
after  their  separation  from  me  males.  We  ou<?ht 
likewise  to  mention,  that  he  managed  so  that  the 
length  of  the  coupling  should  be  the  same  for  all 
the  ieniales,  and  as  he  had  kept  ten  times  more 
cocoons  than  were  necessary  to  make  an  ounce  of 
e(!i^  the  first  day  the  millers  came  out,  as  soon  as 
he  had  enough  males  and  females  to  give  him  the 
quantity  of  eggs  he  required,  he  stifled  the  chi*ysa- 
lis  io  the  remaining  cocoons  so  as  to  preserve  them 
for  reeling.  By  means  of  this  process  M.  C. 
Beauvais  hopes  that  these  egsrs  having  all  been 
produced  at  nearly  the  same  time  will  have  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  hatch  simultaneously  and 
with  an  equal  and  perfect  organization.  It  will 
then  be  the  business  of  the  rearer,  he  tells  us,  to 
do  nothing  to  interrupt  this  harmony  during  the 
life  time  of  the  worms;  and  the  palm  will  he 
given  to  him  who  will  obtain  a  spinning  as  rapid 
and  regular  as  their  hatching  has  been. 

Such  are  the  hopes  of  success  that  M.  C. 
Beauvais  entertains  of  this  new  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  egiTs.  We  hope  sincerely  that  he  will 
not  be  dimpi>ointed  in  his  expectations,  and  that 
he  may  obtain  such  happy  i^eeults ;  tut  we  oiifrht 
to  mention  to  yoo,  gentlemen,  it  appears  very  dif- 
flksalt  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  care  and  pre- 
caution, he  shoold  Bucceed'in  reforming  complete- 
ly the  inequality  between  worms  of  the  same  rear- 

h  an  iMouality  doe,  perhaps,  to  one  of  the  laws 
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of  nature,  lor  we  remark  it  every  where  among 
living  beinffs.  However,  if  even  the  new  expe- 
riments of  M.  C.  Beauvais.  on  the  method  of  im- 
proving the  laying  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk- worms 
should  not  have  all  the  success  wished  for,  it  is 
nevertheless  probable  that  the  practical  rearing 
and  physiological  history  of  the  insect  will  derivo 
advantages  therefrom. 

During  the  rearing  that  this  able  and  zealous 
agriculturist  made  in  June,  1835,  sixteen  ywintf 
men,  established  themselves  in  the  BergirieM  m 
Sinart^  and  every  day  they  were  at  the  establish- 
ment to  assist  in  all  ihe  operations  concerning  silk- 
worms, and  to  instruct  themselves  by  practice.  In 
the  spring  of  1836,  the  same  thing  was  renewed, 
hut  the  crowd  of  persons,  who  came  to  learn  tho 
art  of  rearing  rilk- worms  in  the  model  cocoonery 
of  M.  C.  Beauvais,  and  to  perfect  themselves  by 
the  lessons  of  such  an  excellent  master,  was  great- 
er than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Your  com- 
mifcsioners  visited  the  Bergeries  twice  during  the 
course  of  the  labors  and  they  found  each  time  a 
collection  of  thirty  persons,  composed  not  only  of 
young  men,  but  of  men  of  all  ages,  who,  during 
one  month,  drew  such  instruction  from  the  esta- 
blishment, that  each  of  them  was  capable  of  ma- 
naging a  cocoonery  himself.  This  is  what  w% 
ascertained  at  the  period  of  our  second  visit,  from 
ihe  many  questions  put  to  them,  and  the  satisfac- 
tory answers  received.  Thus  in  a  very«hort  time 
M.  C.  Beauvais  will  have  made  excellent  scho- 
lars, who  will  be  able  in  their  turn,  to  give  solid 
instruction,  and  diffuse  gooil  methods  in  those  dis- 
tncts,  where  they  intend  establishing  this  new 
branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

M.  Henry  BourJon,  hegAn  to  plant  mulberry 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1835,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  increased  his  plants  in  such  a 
manner,  that  now  he  has  thirteen  and  three-fourths 
acres  of  trees  of  this  species  planted  permanently, 
and  at  various  distances,  according  as  he  wished 
them  to  be  more  or  less  developed.  The  nearest 
ones  are  about  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  the 
farthest  ones,  are  from  ten  to  eleven  feet.  This 
planting  made  on  thirteen  and  three- fourth  acres 
includes  in  all  10,715  trees,  viz : 

Multicaulls       .  -  -  -       5,015 

Trees  grafted  in  May,  1836      -       x    -        4,100 
Wild  mulberry  trees  which  must  not  be 
grafted,  and  of  which  the  leaf  is  in- 
tended to  feed  the  worms  in  the  first 
age    -----        1,600 
He  has  also   appropriated  a  sp^pe  of 
ground  for  a  nursery,  in  which  he  h^  ^ 
now  young  plants  of  two  years        -        5,300 
Young  plants  of  one  year        -  -      15,000 

Cuttings  of  muiiicaulis  .  -  -      10,000 

Tolal-  -  -  -      30,300 

which  30,800  mulberry  trees,  added  to  the  10,715 
planted  in  the  thirteen  and  three-fourth  acres  stated 
above,  gives  him  a  total  of  41,015  trees,  all  intended 
for  low  trees. 

The  greater  part  of  these  mulberry  trees  being^ 
yet  too  young  in  1836.  to  ^ield  the  quantity  of 
leaves,  M.  H.  Bourdon  required  to  feed  the  worms 
he  intended  rearing  in  the  sprin?,  be  tried  to  gee 
soipe  in  his  neighborhood,  and  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  suflkient  quantity  to  feed  the 
worms  produced  from  two  outiccs  of  eggs. 
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Tmee,  sentleaieB,  your  comroiesionere  called 
on  M.  H.  Bourdon  to  see  his  mode  of  rearing  silk 
worms. — The  first  time  was  on  the  4lh  of  June, 
and  the  2d  of  July,  at  the  moment  of  ihe  gaiiiering 
of  the  cocoons.  At  each  of  these  visits  the  co- 
coonery was  examined  by  them  with  the  greatest 
care  in  all  its  details,  and  they  have  always  been 
very  much  satisfied  with  the  perfect  order  which 
peigned)  and  with  the  good  care  bestowed  on  the 
worms. 

M.  H.  Bourdon,  at  our  suggestion,  kept  a  regu- 
lar journal  of  the  rearing  made  in  the  month  of 
June  last.  We  here  give  you  a  short  extract  so 
that  you  may  know  the  result.  The  eggs  taken 
out  of  the  cellar  the  19th  of  May,  and  brought 
gradually  to  the  temperature  of  70  6eg.  Fahrenheit 
were  placed  on  the  next  day  in  the  room  intended 
for  the  hatching,  where  the  temperature  was  suc- 
cessively raised  one  degree  per  day  and  the  hatch- 
ing commenced  the  25th  at  a  temperature  of  79 
de^. 

M.  H.  Bourdon  has  raised  silk  worms  from  three 
kinds  of  eggs,  which  were  decidedly  diflerent  firom 
each  other,  and  which  yielded  him  various  pro- 
ducts. A  rearing  of  three-fourths  of  an  ounce, 
made  with  eggs  received  from  Roquemaure,  in  the 
south  of  France,  lasted  only  thirty-one  days,  the 
worms  having  been  kept  constantly  in  a  tempera- 
ture of75deg.  Fahrentieit,  and  the  duration  of  the 
different  stages  has  been  as  Ibllows: 

'The  Ist  stage  lasted  ...  6  days 

•<       2d      "        "  .        .        .  6  " 

8d      "        «  .        -        -  6   " 

4th     "        «  .        -        -  6   " 

5th     ««        «<  -        -        -  8  « 


it 


it 


Totals 


31  days 


During  the  whole  period  ofrearing,they  were  fed 
six  times  a  day,  without  counting  occasional  inter- 
mediate feedings,  as  the  worms  seeiped  to  require  it. 

The  hurdles  were  changed  every  day  during  the 
fiivt  stages,  also  during  the  iburtb  and  fifth  stages, 
but  were  changed  only  every  other  day  during 
the  second  and  third  stages.  When  the  worms 
bad  moulted  instead  of  immediatelv  giving  food  to 
them  M..  H.  Bourdon  waited  24,  30,  and  even  36 
hours,  and  the  method  proved  favorable  to  their 
health  and  the  economy  of  the  leaves.  He  sup- 
poses that  after  the  fatigue  of  moulting,  the  worms 
oave  need  of  rest. 

When  the  woiTns  came  to  maturity,  their  ascent 
on  (he  spinning  frames  was  accomplished  in  thirty, 
six  hour%  and  It  was  remarked,  instead  of  crawling 
for  some  time,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  began 
spinning  almost  iramediaiely.  There  were  very 
few  imperfect  cocoons.  The  quantity  of  leaves 
coBsuoDed  by  the  worms  hatched  from  the  three- 
fourths  of  an  oimce  of  eggs  that  came  from  Roque- 
maure was  1000  pounds  and  the  product  in  cocoons 
7S  lbs.  These  cocoons  were  of^  a  very  good  qua- 
lity, and  of  a  very  pure  white,  like  those  of  the 
(leauUfuJ  Sim  sjjecies.  It  required  240  to .260  to 
jmake  a  pound. 

We  have  already  spoken  to  you,  gentlemen,  of 
n  species  of  worms  called  the  Syrian  which  M.  C. 
Beauvais  attempted  to  cross  with  the  Sina.  We 
•hall/lot  repeat  the  remarks  already  made  above, 
respecting  this  crossing;  we  shall  only  observe 
that  it  IS  with  the  variety  of  worms  produced  by 
the  coupling  of  the  Syrian  males  and  Sina  females, 


or  males  of  this  last  variety  with  the  Syrian  fe-^ 
males  that  M.  H.  Bourdon  has  made  several  in- 
teresting experiments.     We  could  not  relate  them' 
all  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  this  report,, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  shall  be  satisfied- 
to  give  you  the  following.  Struck,  like  M.  C^ 
Beauvais,  with  the  irregularity  which  almost  al- 
ways exists  in  the  hatching  oi'the  esgs  as  well  h9 
at  the  time  of  the  mouliings  and  of  the  ascent,  M. 
H.  Bourdon  thought  that  this  irregularity  miffht 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  rbe  esgs  laid  at  differ- 
ent times  in  the  rearing.    In  order  to  ascertain  iC 
the  irrcj^ularity  in  the  different  phases  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  worms  was  ow'mg  to  the  causes  he 
suspected,  be  arranged  in  1835,  at  the  time  of  the 
laying  of  the  female  millerp,  two  different  eloihs  to 
receive  (he  eggs.    On  tl>e  first  cloth  he  caused  the 
laying  of  half  of  the  female  mrllsrs  to  be  complete; 
on  the  second  cloth,  on  the  coofrnry,  he  received 
only  those  eggs  laid  during  the  first  twenty- four 
hours  by  the  other  females.    Ir»  the  spring  of  I83&> 
the  two  kinds  of  eggs,  obtained  by  these  means, 
having  been  placed    at  the  seme  time  in    the 
hatching  apartment,  those  proreeding  from  the 
first  cloin  took  two  days  to  perfect  their  hatching^ 
while  those  of  the  second,  proceeding  only  froia 
the  laying  made  in  twenty-k)ur  hours,  took  only 
one  day  to  hatch.    There  remamed  but  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  eggs.    M.  H.  Bourdon  has 
besides  assured  us  that  the  worms  hatched  ii» 
twenty-four  hours,  had  constantly  a  great  supe- 
riority over  the  others,  as  much  for  their  equality 
and  regularity  during  all  their  stages  of  whieh  the* 
moulting  and  the  ascent  are  the  principal,  as  for 
the  economy  of  the  leaf.    It  is  hoped  that  new 
experiments  will  confirm  these  fortunate  results^ 
and  if  those  of  the  same  nature,  undertaken  by  M^ 
C.  Beauvais,  succeeded  equally  well,  the  rearers, 
will  no  doubt  hasten  to  adopt  this  new  method  of 
procuring  eggs.    In  that  case  the  loss  of  several 
hundred    or   several  thousand   cocoons    wil^  be 
trifling,  compared   with    the  advantages    which 
might  result  from  this  improved  process.     We 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  cocoons  spun  by  the 
Syrian  worms  were  much  lai^r  ond  heavier  than 
any  we  have  ever  seen.    One  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  of  those  cocoons  taken  by  chance,  weighed 
one  pound,  and  in  selecting  the  finest  and  heaviest,. 
167  only  were  required  to  make  up  the  same 
weight. 

The  third  variety  of  egffs  that  M.  H.  Bourdoi^ 
caused  to  be  hatched  in  May,  1836,  was  sent  to 
him  from  Valencia,  in  Spain,  a  country  which  was 
formerly  much  famed  for  its  silk  worms.  These 
egjzs,  far  from  answering  his  expectations,  occa- 
stoned  him  enormous  losses.  First,  those  from 
Valencia  hatched  in  a  very  irregular  manner;: 
allerwards,  at  each  moulting,  and  even  at  every 
change  of  the  hurdles,  the  mortality  among  the 
worms  was  very  creat.  A  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  worms  which  had  drairged  on  their  existence 
until  maturity,  died  at  the  moment  of  their  ascent 
upon  the  spinning  frames.  Lastly,  from  an  ounce 
of  eggs  hatched,  M.  H.  Bourdon  extracted  but 
three  pounds  eight  ounces  of  cocoons,  for  which 
product  he  fed  out  one  hundred  pounds  of  leaves. 
He  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  to  attribute  this 
drawback  to  the  journey,  to  the  change  of  climate 
or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  were  produced. 
In  the  actual  state  of  the  science  it  is  still  impossi- 
ble to  determine  what  can  be  tlie  causes  which 
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^ve  beon  so  hurifui  io  (he  worms  produced  from 
«he  eggs  ol'  Valeocia,  m  Spain.  Your  reporter  can 
only  men  lion  that  be  received  in  1824  eggs  firom 
Smyrna  ia  the  Levant,  which,  alter  having  tra- 
velled by  sea,  were  sent  to  him  i'roai  Toulon  in  a 
4euer  by  mail,  and  the  worms  coming  Irom  this 
-eeed  showed  no  particular  disease,  and  they 
•arrived  at  the  period  ol'  their  maturity  without  a 
greater  number  dying  than  is  customary  in  the 
•ordinary  rearing.  M.  fl.  Bourdon  in  the  arrange- 
ment ol'his  cocoonery  made  many  useful  modifica- 
tions, of  which  we  give  the  Ibilo  wing  account. 

First. — Instead  of  disposing  end  to  end  his  hur- 
•4lle8  which  were  two  feet  wide,  and  live  I'eet  long, 
Jie  has  juxta-placed  them,  two  by  two,  and  the 
width  01  the  two  hurdles  united  together  is  such, 
4hat  a  Single  person  can  direct  the  leediiig  on  the 
whole  surliice  in  alternating  Irom  one  side  to  the 
other ;  thus  by  this  juxta-positiou  of  the  hurdles, 
much  apace  is  gained  without  an  injury  to  the 
ivhoie  mode  of  operation. 

Second.'By  means  ol' light  wooden  rods  placed 
on  the  cross  pieces  ol'the  props  the  hurdles  can  be 
lemoved  easily, 

Tiiird.— The  hurdles  are  arranged  in  ^uch  a 
Aariner,  that  tlie  one  placed  on  the  outside,  or  at 
the  passage,  can  be  removed  at  will,  which  greatly 
idcilitates  the  labor  chiefly  lor  the  cleausiug  ol'the 
iiurdles. 

Fourth. — M.  H.  Bourdon  makes  use  of  nets  like 
M.  C.  Beauvais  to  remove  his  worms  lirom  one 
4)lace  to  another,  or  to  divide  them  on  the  hurdles, 
4>ut  his  nets  are  fixed  on  Irames  made  of  very  light 
wood. 

Finally,  M.  H.  Bourdon  has  adopted  in  his  co- 
coonery, to  serve  as  props  to  his  hurdles,  a  range 
of  single  pobts,  which  can  be  easily  taken  to  pieces 
ttl\er  ihe  rearing,  so  that  the  locality  may  serve  lor 
aay  other  use. 

AH  these  modifications  introduced  in  a  small 
apartment  appeared  to  us  susceptible  of  being 
«asily  applied  to  a  large  establishment.  It  suffices 
to  have  seen  them  operate,  to  be  convinced  that 
Ihey  do  not  require  a  much  greater  increase  ol' ex- 
pense in  the  fixtures. 

•  #  #  •  • 

M.  Aubert  la  1836  reared  worms  produced  from 
2}  ounces  ofeggs  proceeding  from  worms  reared  in 
1035  by  M.  Boucher,  and  the  cocoons  of  which 
did  not  appear  to  ditfer  very  sensibly  irom  those  of 
the  Sina  sfiecies,  except  that  they  were  perhaps 
a  little  smaller  and  weighed  less.  The  first  eggs 
were  placed  on  the  20ih  of  May  in  a  hutching  room 
where  the  temperature  was  63  degrees  Fuhreu- 
heit|  and  it  was  brought  the  Ibllowing  day  to 
74^.  On  the  25Lh  of  May,  the  thermometer  being 
at  this  last  elevation,  the  hatching  commenced 
at  2  o^clock  in  the  morning  according  to  M. 
Aubert's  observation,  and  ceased  at  10,  and  as 
very  few  worms  were  hatched  they  were  not  pre- 
served. On  the  26th  the  thermometer  being  at 
77  deg.  the  hatching  commenced  again  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continued  until  noon. 
Many  more  worms  having  been  hatched  than  on 
the  preceding  day  they  were  saved  and  led.  On 
the  27th  of  May  the  thermometer  being  siill  at  77 
deg.  the  hatching  recommenced  abundantly,  al- 
ways at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  lasted  until 
6  o^clock  iu  the  evening.  On  the  next  day,  the 
28th,  the  temperature  being  still  the  same,  the 
hatching  be^o  anew  from  one  o'clock  in  the 
qiorning  until  eleven. 


All  the  worms  hatched  during  those  last  two 
days  were  reared  with  those  of  the  26th,  but  those 
hatched  on  the  29th,  being  much  reduced  to  num- 
ber were  neglected.  In  this  manner  the  entire 
rearing  was  composed  of  worms  hatched  the  26thy 
27th  and  28th  ot  May. 

The  application  ol'the  excellent  system  of  venti- 
lation which  we  owe  to  our  honorable  colleague 
M.  d*Arcetwas  made  in  the  cocoonery  of  Neuilljry 
and  the  worms  were  maintained  in  perlect  health. 
During  the  first  stages  M.  Aubert  fed  his  worms 
twelve  limes  a  day,  Irom  six  to  eight  times  during 
the  third,  and  five  times  during  the  last  two^  to 
which  slight  repasts  were  add^  during  the  fiAh 
sla^e. 

On  this  subject  we  think  proper  to  express  our 
opinion  that  it  would  appear  more  rational  to  re- 
serve the  twelve  meals  a  day,  for  example,  lor  the 
last  stage,  which  is  the  time  the  appethe  of  the 
worms  becomes  greater,  and  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible without  inconvenience  to  reduce  the  meals  to 
4  or  5  during  the  two  first  ages.  We  advise  ivBar- 
ers  to  make  a  lew  experiments  on  this  subject. 

During  all  sorts  of  weather  the  worms  of  the  co- 
coonery of  Neuilly  had  cleansed  leaves  only,  and 
they  were  given  to  them  cut  into  small  pieces  un- 
til the  3d  stage. 

From  the  second  stage  until  the  tim<)  of  spin- 
ning, M.  Aubert  changed  the  beds  of  his  worms 
every  other  day  by  means  of  framed  nets  let  in  the 
hurdles.  The  changes  were  made,  with  the  ut- 
most lacility  and  the  worms  crawled  up  quickly  on 
the  new  leaves  which  covered  the  nets,  without 
scarcely  any  remaining  on  the  litter.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  promptitude  with  which  the  changes 
were  eflected  M.  Aubert  assured  us  that  during 
the  5th  stage,  two  persons,  besides  a  third  one 
charged  especially  to  remove  the  litter  aiul  to 
transport  it  out  of  the  establishment,  could  in  two 
hours  attend  to  the  changing  of  48  hurdles,  form- 
ing together  a  surlbce  of  469  square  feet.  What 
rendered  it  easier  to  accomplish  the  changes  on 
the  upper  hurdles  was  that  M.  Aubert  caused 
pullies  to  be  placed  in  order  to  bring  down  all  those 
that  were  too  high  and  beyond  common  reach. 

As  the  worms  of  Neiiilly  were  hatched  In  three 
different  days,  three  sections  of  them  were  formed, 
which  during  all  the  rearing  continued  to  progress 
at  certain  intervals  from  one  another.  There  has 
also  been  considerable  irregularity  between  worms 
hatched  the  same  day,  and  when  we  visited  the 
cocoonery  lor  the  second  time,  the  13ih  of  June^ 
the  worms  being  then  at  the  beginning  of  their 
third  stage,  we  took  notice  of  a  certain  quantity 
which,  as  to  size,  appeared  interior  and  backward 
by  several  days.  W  e  observed  a  person  selecting 
them  carefully  from  the  hurdles  to  put  them  aside. 
The  heat  of  the  cocoonery  was  77  de^.  during  the 
first  two  stages ;  in  ihe  third  it  was  limited  to  72 
deg.  during  the  4th  it  was  between  70  and  72  deg. 
and  finally  it  was  not  more  than  68  degrees  during 
the  5th  stage.  Under  the  influence  of  this  tempe- 
rature the  worms  of  the  first  section  crawled  on 
ihespinnini;  frames  on  the  2Sth  d^y*  those  of  the 
2(1  on  the  30th,  and  those  of  the  3d  section  on  the 
32d  day.  To  the  dilatory  ones  six  more  days 
were  required  that  they  might  all  be  spinning. 
As  to  tlie  worms  of  the  JSina  species,  of  which  M. 
Aubert  only  raised  one  eighth  of  an  ounce,  they 
spun  on  the  30th  day,  but  a  very  small  number 
remaining  on  the  Utter,  and  during  the  48  hours 
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which  followed  ibey  began,  succeisively,  to  make 
their  cocoons. 

To  prevent  the  worms  from  fallinif  at  the  period 
of  their  ascent  M.  Aubert  placed  on  the  upper  pan 
of  his  spinning;  fraraes  a  band  of  canvaps  about  6 
inches  high,  fixed  outside,  and  whirh,  without  in- 
tercepting (he  air,  has  (greatly  contributed  to  prt*- 
serve  a  large  number  of  worms  from  lallf,  which 
hurt  them  and  incapacitate  them  from  making 
their  cocoons.  The  expense  of  this  was  very 
trifling  and  well  compeneated  by  an  abundant  crop 
~'*  ^^ The  consumption  of  leaves  was. 


of*  cocoons. 

iluring  the  first  stage,   - 
2d    " 
8d    « 
4rh  " 
5ih  " 


12  lbs.    7  oz. 

48    "     8  •* 
.      103    *' 
-      276    « 
.   1,419     " 


Total,  -        .        -    1,858  10 

This  quantity  of  leaves  produced  167  pounds  of 
cocoons. 

The  royal  theoretical  institution  of  Grignon  did 
not  wish  to  be  behind  in  the  improvements  regard- 
ing this  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  and  ac- 
cordingly M.  Bells,  director  of  that  establishment, 
4K)mroenced  in  (he  year  1833  to  plant  mulberry 
trees,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  last  when  your  com- 
missioners went  to  Grignon,  they  fouiu\  about 
8}  acres  of  ground  in  a  perfect  state  of  cul'ivation, 
and  planted  with  1500  feet  of  mulberry  trees  of 
)ow  stalks,  of  which  Ibur-filihs  are  grafted.  It  was 
with  the  leaves  gathered  from  those  trees  that  the 
rearing  of  last  summer  was  made. 

According  to  a  siaiemeni  given  us  by  M.  Bells, 
his  entire  rearing  lasted  36  days,  and  this  delay 
may  be  attributed  to  his  cocoonery  havin^r  been 
kept  at  a  temperature,  on  an  average,  of  70  deir. 
(Fahrenheit,)  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  ther- 
mometer (ailing  even  to  68  (\eg.  during  tlic  seven 
last  days  of  the  5th  ase.  This  low  temperature 
has  no  doubt  lengthened  the  time  of  his  rearing, 
and  was  the  cause  that  the  worms  were  eight  days 
in  mounting.  Another  more  serious  disadvantage 
has  contributed  no  doubt  to  diminish  the  product 
of  the  same  rearing,  viz:  that  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  fifth  stage,  instead  of  increasing  the  food  of 
the  worm9,  he,  fearing  he  would  not  have  a  suffi- 
/Bient  quantity  of  leaves,  diminished  the  quan'ity 
given  to  them  instead  of  increasing  it  in  proportion 
ns  he  should  have  done.  Thus  the  worms  to 
which  on  (he  fourth  d&y  of  the  fiflh  age  they  had 
given  151  lbs.  of  leaves  divided  into  nine  repasts, 
had  on  the  fifih  day  121  lbs.  instead  of  190  lbs. 
which  was  requisite.  On  the  following  day,  and 
tintil  the  end  of  the  rearing,  he  continued  to  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  leaves  at  least  one  third, 
and  gave  them  only  four  repasts  in  twenty-fuiir 
hours,  instead  of  from  seven  to  nine,  which  was 
necessary.  This  no  doubt  had  a  direct  influence 
on  the  crop,  and  perhaps  diminished  the  product 
from  15  to  20  Ibn^  so  that  the  105  lbs.  which  he 
obtained  might  have  reached  to  120  or  125  lbs. 
had  he  not  feared  a  scarcity  of  leaves.  On  the 
14th  of  July  when  we  visited  the  plantation  of 
mulberry  trees  we  discovered  that  his  fears  were 
groundless  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  there  re- 
mained as  many  as  3  or  4  quintals  of  leaves  on 
the  trees,  whii'h  fifteen  days  previous,  could  have 
been  gathered  with  advantage  to  complete  the 
liieding. 


On  this  last  subject  we  cannot  conceal  from  yo« 
that  if  we  do  admire  the  fine  cocoonery  of  M.  de 
Grimaudet  we  cannot  recommend  It  as  a  model  to 
be  followed.  Instead  of  two  immense  cocooneries 
which  touch  each  other  and  are  united  at  right  an- 
gles, each  of  which  can  contain  the  worms  pro- 
ceeding from  80  ounces  of  eggs,  from  which  8  or  4 
millions  of  worms  must  be  produced,  we  should 
have  been  better  satisfied  if  he  had  distributed  in 
several  parts  of  his  property  from  8  to  10  cocoo-^ 
neries,  in  each  of  which  from  15  to  20  ounces  of* 
eggs  could  have  been  deposited.  Until  now,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  rearings  efi'ected  in 
small  apartments  have  always  succeeded  better 
than  those  undertaken  m  large  rooms. 

M.  de  Grimaudet  it  is  true  has  adapted  to  his 
cocoonery  the  fine  ventilating  apparatus  of  M. 
d' Arcet  which  succeeded  so  well  in  1835  at  M.  C. 
Beauvais',  but  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this  ap- 
paratus, excellent  as  it  may  be,  might  be  insuffi- 
cient when  applied  to  too  large  a  room,  in  which 
an  immense  quantity  of  worm!>,  several  millions 
lor  example,  will  be  assembled,  thereby  insuring 
its  merits  as  applicable  to  cocooneries  of  smaller 
proportions  1 

The  worms  fed  in  small  secluded  cocooneries 
could  be  preserved  fi*om  disease  more  easily  than 
in  thnse  of  larger  dimensions,  and  if  situated  sonre 
distance  from  one  another  the  contagion  could  not 
spread,  but  would  be  confined  to  the  one  in  which 
the  disease  originated.  We  cannot  therelbre  ap- 
prove of  the  vast  and  splendid  cocoonery  of  M.  de 
Grimaudet,  and  fear  that  his  system  of  building 
may  prove  fatal  to  an  enterprise  to  which  we  so 
strongly  wish  sucress.  That  which  M.  de  Gri- 
maudet made  in  Villemomble  in  1835  he  repeated 
near  Versailles  in  1836.  In  the  course  of  (he  last 
year  he  caused  to  he  erected  at  the  gate  of  that 
town,  near  the  irnies  of  Montr^'uil  a  tiew  and 
splendid  cocoonery  120  leet  in  length,  27  feet  in 
width,  and  18  teet  in  height.  Jt  is  his  intention  fo 
rear  therein  the  worms  produced  fi*om  120  ounces 
of  eggs,  and  in  order  to  provide  food  for  such  a 
great  number  he  hab  already  commenced  near  his 
buildings  a  plantation  of  mulberry  trees  of  several 
acres. 

The  2d  of  July  we  visited  the  cocoonery  of  IMJ. 
Christophe,  in  Vigneux,  hut  the  worms  had  alrea- 
dy spun,  and  the  cocoons  were  of  an  excellent 
quality. — We  remarked  particularly  at  his  estab- 
lishment several  cocoons  produced  from  worms 
which  we  were  assured  had  been  fed,  during  the 
first  fifteen  days  of  their  existence,  with  lettuce 
leaves.  We  mention  this,  hut  cannot  vouch  for 
it  a«  a  fact — but  if,  by  new  experiments,  it  could  be 

confirmed,  i(  would  prove  of  some  imporiunce. 

#  •  •  •  # 

Upon  every  side  efforts  are  making  to  extend  in 
diflerent  parts  of  France  the  culture  of  the  mulber- 
ry tree  and  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm,  which, 
formerly^  many  persons  thought  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  Not 
only  have  all  the  experiments  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris  succeeded,  but  the  products  hai'e, 
in  general,  surpassed  those  obtained  at  the  south. 

These  happy  results  are  owing  to  the  high  state 
of  perfection  to  which  the  northern  rearers  have 
brought  the  mode  of  rearing  the  silk  worm,  and 
principally  to  the  application  of  the  apparatus  of 
veniilutiod  to  the  cocooneries  invented  by  M, 
d' Arcet..    A  few  years  more  and  th^  porth  pf 
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France  will  realise  immeme  profits  from  this  new 
Industry. 

The  neii^hborhood  of*  Paris  produces  already  the 
handsomest  silk  in  the  world  as  rej^rds  whiteness, 
fineness  of  texture,  and  elasticity.  We  roust  now 
apply  ourselves  to  its  regularity  and  its  production 
on  a  large  scale.  The  profits  of  this  new  produc- 
tion are  enormous,  but  it  requires  a  knowledge  and 
intention  which  are  met  with  only  among  Ieam«^d 
and  enlightened  proprietors.  That  branch  of  in- 
dustry never  prospered  in  the  hands  of  a  proprie- 
tor averse  to  innovations  or  improvements.  This 
eircumstance  is  authenticated  by  the  bad  silks  pro- 
duced in  Touraine  and  Provence. 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  countries 
which  have  raised  silk  for  the  longest  time,  Such  as 
China,  Persia,  Turkey,  &c.,  are  also  those  that 
are  the  most  averse  to  improvements,  and  conse- 
tjuently  they  now  produce  the  worst  silks ;  such 
as  sells  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  under  the  Italian 
and  French  silks. 


THB  MODEL    FILATURB    AT    PHILADBLPHIA. 
Fram  ttie  Joaraal  of  die  American  Stik  Society. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  establishment  of 
this  filature,  have  been  so  gratifying  to  those  who 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  company, 
that  some  notice  of  them  may  be  interesting  to 
your  readers,  to  whom  you  have  made  our  estab- 
lishment familiar,  copying  our  briefprospectus  into 
your  last  number.  Our  capital  is  9^}000,  in 
shares  of  820  each,  and  we  operate  under  a 
charter  obtained  from  the  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, whom  a  general  law  of  the  state  authorizes 
to  issue  letters  patent,  under  certain  limitations, 
for  the  incorporation  of  persons  embarking  in  the 
•ilk  business.  Under  this  law  charters  are  obtained 
directly  from  the  governor,  without  the  trouble  and 
delay  of  an  application  to  the  legislature.  The 
whole  expense  is  the  fee  of  94^  required  at  the 
aeeretary  of  slate's  office.  A  limited  amount  of 
stock  was  sold,  and  onl^r  $5  per  share  required  to 
be  pnid :  a  principal  object  with  us  being  to  get 
the  filature  into  actual  operation,  no  matter  in  how 
humble  a  way.  The  necessary  apparatus  being 
obtained,  advertisements  were  extensively  publif^h- 
ed,  and  are  yet  continued,  oflering  to  purchase  at 
fair  prices,  all  the  sound  or  pierced  cocoons  that 
night  be  brou^rht  to  us.  Numerous  lots,  from 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey,  very  soon  eame  in,  and  the  cash  was  paid 
Ibr  the  whole,  to  such  as  were  willing  to  sell.  At 
present,  the  supply  seems  to  have  entirely  ceased, 
and  will  probably  not  revive  until  the  new  crop  is 
ready. 

Among  the  cocoons  purchased  by  the  directors 
were  some  very  small  lots  of  lialf  a  bushel  up  to 
two  bushels,  raised  in  New  Jersey  by  indigent 
and  aged  females,  and  some  by  little  boys  in  this 
city.  Four  dollars  |>er  bushel  was  the  highest 
price  awarded  to  an^ ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
eonvey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  gratification  and 
delight  which  the  prompt  payment  of  the  money 
afibrded  to  these  persons.  Every  one  expressed 
hioiself  fully  satisfied  with  the  price,  some  said  it 
was  quite  as  roueh  as  they  expected  ;  and  many 
were  encouraged  to  go  on,  and  double  or  treble 
iheir  crops  the  present  year. 


We  are  satisfied  the  happiest  efiects  have  been 
produced  upon  the  piiblic  mind,  by  even  the  limiH 
ed  exertions  we  have  been  able  to  make.  We 
have  three  Piedmontese  reels,  and  six  to  eight 
females  employed  in  preparing  the  pierced  cocoons 
by  removing  the  shell  of  the  chrysalio,  boiling  the 
cocoons,  and  spiunmg  them  into  yarn,  which  is 
afterwards  converted  into  thread  lor  kniuing  or 
weaving.  The  spinning  is  perlbrmed  on  a  coov- 
mou  spiqning-wheel,  and  the  whole  process  ia 
earned  on  at  the  filature. 

A  young  lady,  who  volunteered  as  a  reeler,  haa 
been,  at  tne  time  this  is  written,  engaged  at>out 
three  weeks  in  reeling  cocoons.  She  has  been 
working  on  a  lot  from  Tennessee,  which  are  pro* 
bablyas  indifferent  a  lot  as  could  be  produced* 
they  are  very  small,  covered  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  ttoss,  very  sharp  pointed  at  the  ends,  and 
possess  no  merit  but  that  of  reeling  freely.  They 
have  evidently  been  made  by  sickly  worms ;  yet 
a  bushel  of  these  indifferent  coccous  when  ffossedr 
affords  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  silk,  as  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement  and  weight  No 
sort  of  doubt  exists  with  us,  that  if  we  could  only 
obtain  good  cocoons,  that  a  full  pound  and  a 
quarter  would  be  the  product  of  a  bushel.  But 
no  good  ones  have  been  ofl*ered  to  us.  This  young 
lady,  after  three  weeks'  practice,  leels  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  silk  daily,  (about  30  to  40  tibrea 
to  a  thread,)  and  for  all  of  her  reeling  during  the 
first  ten  days,  we  have  been  voluntarily  offered 
95  60  per  pound  cash,  and  have  sold  it  at  that 
price.  Uer  subsequent  reeling  has  been  sold  for 
^6  cash ;  and  that  price  may  be  guarantied  for  all 
we  can  produce,  if  it  were  a  ton  every  week.  The 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  depressioa 
in  business  of  all  kinds — the  scarcity  of  money,, 
and  the  low  prices  to  which  all  staple  articles  have 
receded— have  had  no  effect  upon  the  price  of 
either  raw  silk  or  sewing  silk.  Six  dollars  per 
pound  may  be  depended  on  lor  raw  silk  welt  reel- 
ed, and  ten  dollars  lor  all  good  sewing  silk.  A 
girl,  nfier  two  months'  practice,  if  ordinarily  atten- 
tive and  ambitious  to  excel,  will  reel  one  pound 
daily  without  any  extra  labor,  during  the  usual 
working  hours. 

Our  llature  is  visited  daily  by  stmngers  from  all 
pans  of  the  Union,  and  the  various  operations  of 
reeling,  spinning,  &c.  actually  going  on,  afford 
abundant  gratification  to  all.  Care  is  taken  to  ex- 
plain to  such  the  paniculars  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses, and  to  answer  the  multitude  of  inquiries 
made  by  every  stranger  who  visits  us.  This  of- 
fice, in  the  absence  of  the  directors,  (to  whom  tlie 
siile  conduct  is  entrusted  by  the  charter,)  is  per- 
formed by  Mrs.  H.  McLanahan,  the  superinten- 
dent. This  lady  is  eminently  qualified,  by  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  the  silk 
tHJsiness,  to  be  the  etficient  head  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment. A  case  is  also  shown,  containing  sam- 
ples of  silk  reeled  by  this  lady,  of  a  quality  so  ex- 
quisitely fine,  as  to  be  wonh  012  per  pound;  to- 
gether with  many  other  specimens  of  her  superior 
skill. 

A  small  pamphlet  has  been  prepared,  contain- 
ing a  f  ketch  of  the  objects  of  the  association, 
with  the  charter  and  by-laws,  and  2,000  copies 
were  printed  for  gratuitous  dismbution,  1,000  of 
which  were  immediately  distributed  by  mail  to 
persons  interested  in  the  silk-business,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.    Copies  of  this  pamphlet  are 
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^iven  to  strangers  who  visit  the  establishment. 
'^yhe  directors  have  been  surprised  to  observe  that 
«o  small  a  quantity  of  cocoons  has  been  offered  for 
«alc,  though  they  have  taken  so  much  pains  to 
apprise  the  public  of  their  readiness  to  buy  tor 
cash.  The  new  crop,  however,  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected to  come  in,  as  large  quantities  of  worms  are 
already  hatched  out  in  this  vicinity,  and  il'  ordina- 
ry success  attend  the  growers,  some  very  heavy 
crops  will  be  realized,  besides  many  smaller  ones. 
When  good  cocoons  come  in,  our  operations  may 
be  expected  to  go  on  much  more  to  our  satisfac- 
tion than  at  present. 

We  believe  the  business  of  buying  cocoons  and 
reeling  the  silk  lor  immediate  sale  in  its  raw  state, 
to  be  a  profitable  bueiness  of  itsellj  whether  car- 
ried on  by  companies  or  individuals.  By  the  lat- 
ter, no  doubt,  a  greater  profit  will  be  secured,  as 
all  individual  enterprises  are  carried  on  with  more 
economy,  tact,  and  skill,  than  those  of  a  compa- 
ny. Cocoons  of  good  quality  can  be  reeled  for 
alKHit  seventy-five  cents  \}et  bushel,  affording  one 
pound  of  silk  worth  86.  Hence,  if  $4  be  paid 
Jbr  them,  there  will  be  a  clear  profit  of  81  25  per 
bushel;  and  as  a  ^irl  (with  a  child  at  $1  weekly, 
to  turn  the  reel,)  can  reel  a  bushel  daily,  ten  such 
^irls,  if  constantly  employed  on  good  cocoons, 
would  realize  to  the  proprietor  of  a  filature  of  ten 
reels,  a  gain  of  812  60  daily,  from  which  the 
«light  charges  of  rent  and  fuel,  are  to  be  deducted. 
A  capital  of  8300  would  start  such  a  filature,  as 
the  silk  can  be  sold  tor  each  daily  or  weekly,  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  proprietor  As  so 
«mall  a  capital  is  sufficient  to  secure  so  important 
an  aid  to  the  silk  business,  the  friends  of  the  cause 
«hould  assemble  and  establish  small  filatures  in 
^ew  York,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Pitts- 
burg, Lancaster,  Cincinnaiti,  Wilmington,  Bur- 
lington and  other  principal  towns,  for  the  imme- 
diate purchase  of  the  new  crop  of  cocoons.  We 
are  satisfied  no  measure  could  possibly  be  adopted, 
which  would  so  certamly  place  the  whole  business 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  strengthen  the  confi- 
dence of  those  now  half-way  inclined  to  under^ 
take  it. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  purchasing  cocoons. 
Some  are  rendered  utterly  unfit  lor  reelmg  by  being 
scorched  tn  curing  them.  Others  are  made  equal- 
ly worthless  by  suffering  fermentation  to  take  place 
ill  them,  from  not  drying  them  sufi^cienily  afier 
curing,  if  cured  by  steaming.  A  little  practice 
will  enable  a  girl  to  detect  imperfections  of  this 
kind  in  cocoons  offered  lor  sale-^but,  perhaps,  in 
estimating  e.xpenses,  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  loss  in  buying  bad  cocoons.  There  has 
been  quite  a  demand  in  this  city  during  the  spring, 
for  females  who  understand  rearing  worms  and 
rtseling  cocoons,  and  a  sufficient  number  could 
not  lie  found  to  supply  it. 

Among  t|ie  reels  at  the  model  filature,  is  one 
Jm[>orted  direct  from  Piedmont  a  few  years  since. 
Though  built  in  an  apimrently  clumsy  and  lum- 
bering style,  bo\h  as  regards  the  timber  and  the 
workmanship,  yet  when  the  silk  reeled  upon  it  is 
compared  with  that  produced  on  those  American 
ret*U  which  are  called  improvemenis  on  the  Pied- 
mont machine,  the  difference  in  litvor  of  the  for- 
mer is  so  manili^st  as  to  place  its  superiority  beyond 
all  question.  The  silk  is  certainly  possessed  of 
greater  lustre ;  it  is  more  readily  cleared  of  knots 
and  burrs,  and  it  is  laid  on  the  uspel  io  a  different 


sized  skein.     The  great  strength  of  the  asp«l 
maintains  a  uniform  tension  in  the  skein  as  it  W 
drying,  and  to  ihis  we  doubt  not  the  superior  lus- 
tre is  owing.    The  shrinking  of  a  half  day's  reel- 
ing, broke  two  aspeis  of  an  American  reel,  show- 
ing how  necessary  ii  is  for  the  aspei  to  be  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  silk  of  unubrm  tension  uq- 
til  perfectly  dry.    This  reel  will  be  used  as  a  mo- 
del for  all  others  intended  for  the  use  of  this  fila- 
ture, and  variations  in  the  others  now  on  band, 
will  be  changed  so  as  to  conform  to  that  from  Pied- 
mont.    We  think  the  possession  of  the  real  Pied- 
montese  reel,  almost  indispensable  to  ail  producers 
of  raw  silk.    The  art  of  reeling  is  not  by  aov 
means  so  difficult  as  foreign  writers  assert.    A 
girl  who  has  any  real  desire  to  leain,  can  reel  half 
a  pound  daily  after  a  month's  practice,  and  a 
whole  pound  at  the  end  of  another  month.    Fe- 
males will  t>e  received  at  the  model  filature,  and 
instructed  in  the  art  ol'  reeling,  witfiout  any  other 
charge  than  the  simple  obligaiiou  to  remain  three 
months  at  the  establishment ;  at  the  end  of  which 
tiaic,  if  found  competent,  a  certificate  of  their  pro- 
ficiency will  be  given  to  them  by  the  directors. 

Further  particulars  of  our  operations  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  from  time  to  time,  if  you  consider 
the  informal  ion  desirable  for  your  readers.      M. 

Philadelphia,  May  4,  1840. 


DIFFERENT  SOILS  IN  KENTUCKY,  AKD  THE 
CONJECTCRBD  FORMATION  OF  THE  RICH 
LANDS  AROUND   LEXINGTON. 

From  Uie  Franklin  Farmer. 

The  success  of  the  agriculturist  depends  not 
only  on  industry,  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  ma- 
nuring, and  the  adaptation  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation to  the  nature  of  vegetables  and  their  modes 
of  growth,  but  on  the  nature  of  the  eoil  and  its 
consequent  peculiar  fitness  for  crops  of  one  kind 
rather  than  of  another.  Hence,  some  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology,  enables 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  derive  greater  resourcoi 
from  his  capital  and  to  avoid  great  disappoinuneot 
in  the  investment  of  capital  emd  in  the  cultivation 
of  crops  not  suitable  to  the  soil. 

Some  stock  raisers  of  Bourbon  and  Clarke, 
raised  on  the  oalcareoue  land$  of  these  counties, 
so  finely  adapted  to  grasses,  (endogenous  gluma- 
ceous  plants,  of  which  the  poa  tribe,  including  the 
greensward  or  blue  grass  is  so  valuable,  and  not 
the  exogenous,  leguminous  plants,  including  the 
trifolium  pratenae  repenSf  &c.,  red  and  while  clo- 
ver, which  latter  grow  very  well  on  oilicioua  $oik 
if  rich,)  who  have  bought  lands  in  the  sandeUme 
region  with  the  expectation  of  having  fine  grass 
pastures,  will  be  greatly  disappointed.  They  will 
find  thai  the  eilictous  sot/,  although  rendered  black 
and  apparently  as  rich  as  the  Bourbon  land,  by  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matier  mingling  with  the  irso 
washed  down  from  the  hills,  is  not  adapted  Io 
greeneward  pasturage.  They  will  succeed  better 
with  corn  and  clover,  and  still  better  with  the 
mulberries  for  silk  and  the  grape  vines  for  wiot. 
But  for  these  branches  of  national  industry  tb^ 
are  not  prepared.  They  would  do  well  therefore 
to  fix  themselves  on  calcareous  Umde^  and  leave 
the  sandstone  lands  lo  others.  Until  the  mulberry 
and  the  vine  shall  become  parts  of  our  agricultortl 
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•yciem,  the  landa  in  ihe  sandstone  region  will  bo 
most  probably  devoted  to  the  raising  of  Indian 
corn,  oats  and  leguminous  crops.  All  itie«e  crops 
will,  1  presume,  be  easily  disposed  oC  in  feeding 
hogs,  and  alter  a  geological  survey  of  this  com- 
iDoDwealth,  in  supplying  iron  smtliere  and  collUrs 
«nd  those  connected  with  them,  who  will  consti- 
tute a  considerable  population  in  that  part  oi'  the 
state  least  iavorable  to  agricultural  purposes  ge- 
nerally, and  to  graiiers  particularly.  Although  in 
speaking  ol'  Kentucky,  we  say  it  is  a  limestone 
country  J  this  expression  is  to  be  taken  with  much 
Jimiiaiion.  The  superficial  stratum  on  which  the 
larmer  has  to  operate,  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
•tale,  is  not  calcareous,  and  if  the  substratum  is 
Umeatone  it  is  overwhelmed  by  the  detritus  of  sand- 
stone and  iron  ore.  It  is  true,  that  the  limestone 
occasionally  outcrops  among  the  hills,  but  it  does 
not  give  cHaracier  to  the  soil.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  nature  of  the  rocks  ol'  the  counUy  is  a 
sure  index  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  a  great  por- 
Uon  Jbrmed  from  them.  By  determining  therelbre, 
the  lines  ol'  demarcation  pursued  by  the  superficial 
rocks,  we  have  sure  indications  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  the  lands  below  them,  except  on  the  aU 
lutnone  of  the  streams.  On  these  we  find  the  dis- 
integrated materials  of  the  lands  I'rom  which  they 
flow  mingled  with  the  stone  and  soil  of  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Thus,  on  the  alluvial  bot- 
toms of  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers,  we  find  the 
sand  and  Iragmeuis  of  sandstone,  iron  ore,  shale, 
coal  and  conglomerate,  earned  down  from  the 
counties  of  Pike,  Estill,  Clay,  Perry  and  Floyd, 
and  deposited  in  the  river  bottoms  in  the  counties 
below,  in  the  soil  essentially  calcareous,  carried 
irom  the  neigboring  lands.  The  alluvial  bottoms, 
therefore,  on  the  streams  passing  down  from  the 
mountainous  country  oi*  sandstone,  iron  and  coal, 
through  calcareous  lands,  lower  down,  paMake  of 
the  cliaracter  ol  both  regions,  \%'hile  the  bottoms 
OQ  the  smaller  streams,  not  extending  into  the 
highlands,  are  not  of  so  mixed  a  co.isisteuce. 
With  the  exception  of  such  alluvial  lands,  the 
linea  of  rock  enable  us  to  speak  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  passing  Irom 
Franklbrt,  eastward,  between  Paris  and  Winches- 
ter, and  in  the  direction '  of  Mount  Sterling,  we 
find  no  rock  in  place  but  limestone,  intersected  by 
occasional  veins  of  lead  ore,  and  one,  1  think,  of 
sulphate  of  barytas,  untd  we  get  four  or  five  miles 
east  of  Winchester.  Here  we  arrive  at  the  first 
range  of  sandstone,  alternating  with  the  lime- 
stone, and  this  range  runs  north-east  and  south- 
west across  from  the  Kentucky  river  to  Licking, 
very  nearly  parallel  to  the  Cumberland  mountain, 
where  it  constitutes  the  boundary  of  Harlan  and 
Floyd  counties.  Whether  it  extends  further  than 
these  streams,  or  changes  its  direction  beyond 
them,  I  do  not  know  from  personal  observation ; 
at  this  line,  commences  a  great  change  in  the  soil. 
Untd  we  arrive  at  it,  the  soil  may  be  considered 
essentially  a  calcareous  and  aluminous  earth,  en- 
riched by  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  colored 
by  oxide  of  iron.  North-eastward  and  south- 
westward  of  this  line,  lor  a  lew  miles,  the  soil  is  oii 
a  mixed  character,  grailually  partaking  less  of  lime, 
and  more  of  sand,  till  the  high  hills  begin  to  ap- 
pear, then  the  change  is  complete,  the  limestone 
soil  being  overlaid  and  deeply  covered  by  the  de- 
bris Irom  the  sand  and  ironstone  hills,  which  are 
flanked  by  mural  escarpments  and  precipices  of 


considerable  height.  These  aiford  sublime  and 
piciuresque  views  to  men,  and  places  of  retreat  to 
bears  and  wolves.  In  these  hills,  are  Ibund  beds 
of  iron  ore,  and  beneath  them,  stone  coal  outcrop- 
ping in  the  ravines  from  beneath  the  shale  and 
sandstone,  and  indicating  their  existence  for  miles 
below  their  position,  by  fragments  carried  down  by 
the  water.  Here  the  blackberry,  the  hazle  and 
the  whortleberry,  the  rvy  or  calico-bush,  and  the 
kalmia  latiftora  uourp  the  possession  of  the  earth, 
while  the  pine,  the  cedar,  and  the  cypress  invade 
the  heavens  above,  and  indicate  a  change  of  cli- 
mate as  well  as  of  $oi\.  They  all  combine  to  ad- 
monish the  farmer  to  respect  their  natural  rights,, 
and  wage  no  unequal  war  with  them  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  soil  which  would  but  poorly  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  conquest.  While  to  the  miner,, 
the  mineralogist,  and  the  florist,  these  hills  and 
precipices  and  deep  ravines  ofier  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects.  To  the  state  at  large,  there  is  na 
subject  of  greater  interest,  nor  one  which  pro- 
mises more  useful  results  to  her  permanent  pros- 
perity, than  a  geological  survey  of  her  territory. 

As  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  that  sur- 
passingly beautiful  and  fertile  basin  of  land  lyings 
between  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers,  of  whicb 
the  sandstone  region  above  Winchester  is  the  up- 
per boundary,  and  the  hills  of  Franklin,  Owen^ 
Grant,  Scott  and  Harrison,  the  lower,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  It  has  received  various  names,  such, 
as  the  garden  of  Kentucky  ;  the  Elkhorn  Para- 
dise, &c.  It  is  the  ^*dark  and  b!oody  ground"  for 
the  possession  of  which,  the  Indians  so  long  con- 
tended with  the  *'  Long  Knives."  It  was  well 
worth  tlie  winning.  For  a  fairer  land  '<  the  6ur> 
ne^er  shone  upon.  Its  central  point  of  depressioD 
has  never  been  ascertained,  I  believe,  by  survey- 
or, geologist  or  engineer.  It  is  drained, pcincipally 
by  North  and  South  Eikhom,^  which  unite  a  lew 
miles  Irom  Franklbrt,  and  carry  the  super^ous 
water  of  this  basin  into  Kentucky  river.  The  soil 
is  generally  of  a  dark  chocolate  color,  lighter  or 
rather  redder  on  the  higher  grounds  and  darker  ia 
the  lower,  except  the  mere  superficies,^  which  i» 
very  dark,  in  some  places  black.  The  causes  we 
shall  allude  to  hereafter.  The  rock  of  the  sub- 
stratum, at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  ten  Jeet 
below  the  surface,  is  blue  limestone,  in  horizontal 
strata,  imbedding  numberless  shells. 

Si  ill  lower,  we  meet  with  harder  limestone,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  good  polish,  called  **  Kentucky 
marble,"  of  which  tombstones,  &c.  are  made» 
The  rock  on  the  surface,  and  interposed  among: 
the  soil,  is  apparently  newly  formed  limestone^^ 
containing  many  shells  and  petrilaciions.  It  is  of 
a  lighter  color,  and  in  much  thinner  layers  thua 
the  blue  limestone.  Many  specimens  bear  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  tufa  or  travertine  of  Italy. 
It  is  very  friable,  and  its  disintegration  by  rain.and 
frost  is  very  rapid.  In  descending  hills  and  ap- 
proaching the  streams  we  meet  with  it  throughout 
the  whole  basin.  Itforms steps  and  benches  across 
the  roads,  rendering  them  bad  for  wheel  carriages^ 
and  rough  even  to  ihe  traveller  on  horsebaclc. 

Of  the  forest  trees,  all  of  which  have  been  enu- 
merated and  described  by  others,  none  in  this  re-^ 
gion  seem  to  be  very  old.  There  is  no  '<  cedar  of 
Lebanon"  among  iheni.  The  sycamore  or  but- 
ton wood,  poplar,  (lyriodendron  iulipferay)  burr 
oak,  walnut  and  ash,  have  attained  itie  great*  st 
size.    Aa  all  oi  these  are  exogenous,  couseqvtcut^ 
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ly  their  age  is  caeily  asccriained,  from  ihc  con- 
centric rin^s  indicating  the  irrowth  of  each  year. 
I  have  examined  some  of  these,  apparently  as  old 
us  any,  and  iheir  age  does  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  years.  In  speaking  of  the  soil,  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  ahout  five  and  a  half 
miles  below  Winchester,  there  are  a  number  of 
fragments  of  light  sandstone,  from  the  size  of  a 
man's  hand  lo  thai  of  his  head,  and  some  larger 
still,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  basm,  bro- 
ken pieces  of  flint,  from  the  size  of  a  gun  flmt 
to  that  of  an  iron  pound  weight,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  hill  sides  and  in  the  streams,  on  the  surface 
and  near  it,  and  that  what  is  called  shot  iron  ore, 
is  disseminated  every  where  In  the  soil,  and 
abounds  roost  in  low  concavities  where  the  soil  is 
liiackest.  The  nearest  range  of  flint  stone  »n 
place,  thai  I  have  seen,  is  in  Montgomery,  beyond 
or  eastward  of  Mount  Sterling. 

The  relative  situation  of  the  high  lands,  east  of 
this  remarkable  basin,  of  the  rivers,  on  its  flanks,  of 
the  hills  below  it,  the  appearance  of  its  exterior 
edges  on  the  upper  side,  denuded  of  soil  and  pre- 
senting an  inclined  rock-covered  surface,  with  the 
Blraiified  rocks  of  recent  formation,  and  the  rich 
deposit  of  soil  having  on  artd  near  its  surface, 
fragments  of  the  rock  formation  above,  mingled 
with  the  soil,  induce  me  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  former  condition  of  this  country. 

If,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  the  vast  aiea  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  mountains 
was  once  an  inland  sea,  which  has  been  drained 
ofl*by  the  rivers  running  into  the  (rulfs  of  Mexi- 
fo  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Erie,  &c.  are  lower  baains  of  the  same, 
not  yet  emptied  by  these  channels,  which,  as  their 
beds  become  lower  by  the  attrition  of  the  waters, 
will  ultimately  reach  these  remaining  lanes,  and 
drain  oft' their  waters,  leaving  their  rich  »>a«in8  dry 
land,  this  operation  may  have  been,  and  indeed 
must  have  been  completed  in  regard  to  all  the  rich 
basins  of  land  within  that  area  which  are  now  dry 
land.  No  person  can,  I  think,  visit  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara, and  examine  the  river  and  its  banks,  from  the 
mils  to  Quecnstown,  without  arriving  dt  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  falls  were  once  at  Queenstown,  seven 
miles  below  the  falls.    An  advance  of  the  (alls, 
twenty  five  miles  up  the  river,  will  bring  them 
to  Lake  Eric.    That  rapids  similar  to  those  now 
above  the  falls,  will  precede  them  in  their  ad- 
vance  towards  the  lake,  will  hardly  be  doubled, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  lake  will  not  be  sudden- 
ly but  gradually  emptied.     Indeed,  the  nature  of 
the  rock  formation  on  the  Niagara,  leads  to  the 
formation  of  inclined  planes  first,  by  the  passage 
of  water  over  it.    Limestone  constitutes  the  l>ed 
of  the  stream  overiaying  the  shale.    This  is  soft- 
er than  the  limestone,  and  as  it  is  wa«hed  out 
from  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  every  break  m  the 
harder  limestone,  the  latter,  at  its  lower  edge,  is 
pressed  down  into  the  cavity  below,  while  the  up- 
l)er  portion  of  the  same  stratum  rests  upon  the 
shale,  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
water.    The  bottom  of  a  lake  drained  oft',  and  re- 
maining dry  some  three  or  four  hundred  years,  in 
the  position  of  the  country  around  Lexington,  be- 
tween the  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers,  would 
nresent  just  such  appearances  as  are  actually  pre- 
Pented.     I  therefore  think  that  the  Elkhorn  Para- 
dise was  once  the  bottom  of  a  lake  of  fresh  water 
tiQlding  a  great  quantity  of  lime  lo  eolutiou.     \  ha^ 


its  wafers,  after   producing,  by  deposition,  the 
newly  formed  stratified  rocks,  and  leaving  on  them 
the  soil  carried  down  from  its  borders,  which, 
mingling  whh  the  vegetable  matter  grown  since 
on  this  mud  and  the  disinteorated  limestone  has 
formed  so  rich  a  soil,  have  passed  off*  by  the  Lick- 
ing  and  Kentucky  rivers,  cutting   down    their 
channels  to  the  hard  Kentucky  marble.    That  in 
the  passage  of  the  waters  from  the  east  the  frag- 
ments of  sandstone  and  flint  have  been  brought 
down  into  this  basin  from  their  places  above,  and 
I  hat  the  minute  particles  of  iron  ore  washed  down, 
have  given  color  to  the  soil,  making  it  blackest 
where  there  is  most  vegetable  matter ;  that  some 
time  must  have  elapsed,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
vein  of  silex,  in  Montgomery,  by  the  pssage  of 
the  waters  before  the  final  draining  of  the  lake, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  deposites  of  limestone 
around  fragments  of  flint.    Some  of  these  very 
sofl  limestones,  encircling  pieces  of  flint  which  jut 
out  above  the  surface  of  the  limestone,  are  two  or 
three  inches  thick.     Very  few  water-worn  pebbles 
of  quartz  are  to  be  found  in  this  basin,  except  m 
the  alluvions  of  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers. 
In  the  wide  deposit  of  sand  between  Licking  and 
Slate  rivers,  they  are  very  abundant,  and  in  the 
sandy  talus  westward  of  the  mountains,  in   Estill 
county.  That  there  are  few  pebbles,  so  little  sand 
and  sandstone  here,  I  attribute  to  the  high  range 
of  land  running  across  from  Kentucky  river  to 
Licking,  which  turned  aaide  these  rivers  from  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  and  caused  them  to  drain  it  by 
its  flanks ;  the  deep  ravines  leading  laterally  from 
it  into  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers,  favor  ihia 
supposition.  I  am  told  that  the  high  range  of  land 
mentioned  above,  is  at  some  points,  (Owingsville 
for  instance,)  more  than  five  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  river,  on 
the  Ohio.    The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  soil 
of  this  portion  of  Kentucky,  to  crops  of  grain, 
grass  and  hemp,  is  well  known.    It  is  thought  by 
many  experienced    farmers  to  be  comparativ^ 
cheap,  even  at  its  present  prices,  (from  9^0  to  $80 
per  acre,)  and  certain  it  is,  that  after  the  exhaus- 
tion produced  by  many  years'  successive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  same  crop,  it  recovers  its  original  fer- 
tility with  wonderful  celery.    The  return  ofvege- 
table  matter  to  it  by  clover,  for  a  few  years,  or  rye 
fed  down  on  the  land  to  stock  turned  on  it  when 
ripe,  or  even  by  covering  it  into  timothy  meadow, 
restores  it  to  a  condition  suitable  to  crops  requiring 
the  richest  lands  to  produce  them.    It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  then,  that  the  Kentuckians  occasion- 
ally overstock  their  markets  whh  agricultural  pro- 
ducts much  in  demand.    Those  who  own  and  cul- 
tivate farms  in  this  basin,  before  they  exchange 
them  for  other  lands  in  Kentucky,  or  further  west- 
ward, will  act  wisely  not  to  depend  on  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  sot/,  but  to  ascertain  its  nature 
and  composition  before  thfey  buy.  Otherwise,  they 
may  find  it  illy  adapied  to  their  purposes,  and  be 
much  disappointed  ip  the  result  of  their  operations^ 

JoHir  Lbwis^ 
Llangollen^  Franklin  Cb.,  7 
^gtiat  29<A,  18S7.       $ 
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ON    8HOSIMG   HORSES. 

From  the  Franklia  t-antier< 

Nothing  engenders  so  friffhtful  a  chain  of  dis- 
eases in  a  horse,  alJ  lending  to  disable  him,  as  im- 
proper treatment  of  the  animnl's  feet. — Nature 
had  never  taken  greater  pains  to  form  an  exquisite 
anatomical  specimen  of  mechanical  power  than 
when  it  formed  the  foot  of  the  horse ;  and  to  this 
beautiful,   delicate,    and    complicated    lorroaiion, 
does  he  owe  his  power  of  speed  over  most  others 
of  the  brute  creation.    In  a  state  of  nature,  ihc 
horse's  foot  is  seldom,  if  ever,  diseased ;  in  a  state 
of  domesticity  it  is  more  or  less  unsound,  in  seven 
cases  out  of  ten. — In  a  state  of  nature,  the  foot, 
being  unencumbered  by  a  shoe,  is  not  prevented 
from  assuming  that  position  on  the  ground  which 
4ceep8  h  in  a  sound  condition,  and  enables  each  of 
its  component  parts  to  discharge  their  several 
functions.    In  a  state  of  domesticity,  the  animal 
is  obliged  to  wear  a  shoe,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting its  hoof  from  the  rougluiess  of  harsh  roads; 
and  this  shoe  is  generally  so  constructed  as  to 
inflict  considerable  mjury  upon  the^fbot,  by  ifica- 
pacitatinff  its  several  component  flUrts  from  per- 
Ibrming  meir  functions,  thereby  producing  a  state 
of  disease.    Contracted  hoof,  sand-cracks,  thrush, 
grease,  stifiness  in  the  flexor  tendon  of  the  leg, 
weakness  in  the  pnstern  and  knee  joints,  and  a 
tendency  to  genuflexion,  are  some  among  the 
various  disturbances  proJuceJ  by  improperly  shoe- 
ing a  horse,  so  as  to  impede  any  of  the  necessary 
actions  of  the  foot.    And  yet  most  of  the  London 
farriers,  totally  ignorant  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
horse's  foot  and  of  the  various  uses  of  its  several 
parts,  apply  the  shoe  so  as  always  to  produce  the 
effects  we  have  Just  endeavored  to  describe. — 
Haviuff  often  before  observed  that  we  nowhere 
find  such  bad  horsemanship  as  in  the  London 
parks — wc  may  here  add,  that  whenever  we  see 
an  awkward  fellow  gallop  by,  riding  upon  his  curb, 
and  allowing  his  snaflle  rein  to  hang  loosely  up 
the  horse's  neck,  we  are  sure,  on  further  exami- 
nation, to  find  the  poor  animal  suffering  from  bad 
shoeing,  ignorance  in  riding  seems  always  the 
concomitant  of  ignorance  in    treatment  of  the 
horse  ;  and  he  who  takes  no  trouble  to  learn  to  do 
the  former  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to 
the  animal,  will  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
latter. 

One  oQlie  most  important  organs  of  the  foot  of 
a  horse  is  that  portion  which  every  body  knows 
under  the  designation  of  the  frog.  Dpon  the 
health  of  this  organ  depends  that  of  the  whole 
foot ;  and  yet  the  ignorant  farrier  seems  to  have 
conceived  so  violent  an  antipathy  to  this  frog,  that 
he  always  endeavors  to  cut  as  much  of  it  away  as 
he  possibly  can,  without  actually  wounding  the 
animal ;  and  as  from  the  mode  of  shoeing  gene- 
rally adopted  a  great  portion  of'  the  frog  is  often 
dried  up  and  decayed,  the  blacksmith  finds  no 
ffreat  difficulty  in  paring  it  away  to  almost  nothing. 
The  consequence  of  this  we  shall  endeavor  X<y  ex- 
plain, hy  describing  the  use  of  the  frog. 

This  organ  is  seated  at  the  heel,  just  beneath 
the  hoof,  and  l>ehind  its  bars.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
case  for  the  end  of  the  flexor  tendon,  which  it  cov- 
ers like  a  bulb.  It  likewise  secretes  an  unctuous 
liquor  which  serves  to  keep  the  horn  of  the  hoof 
moist  and  to  prevent  it  from  cracking.  The  frog 
is  also  an  elastic  wedge,  which  contracts  and  ex- 
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punds  with  the  hoof,  and  when  this  wedge  re- 
ceives its  due  pressure  as  the  animal  walkf:,  it 
keeps  the  bars  in  their  proper  state  of  expansion 
and  counteracts  any  tendency  in  the  hoof  to  per- 
manent contraction. — Thus, then,  its  functions  are 
indispensable  to  keep  the  foot  sound ;  for  if  it  were 
destroyed,  the  bottom  of  the  flexor  tendon  of  the 
leg  would  be  exposed  to  disease ;  again,  if  it  did 
not  secrete  oil  to  keep  the  hoof  moist,  the  latter 
would  crack  ;  as  is  often  the  case,  lastly,  if  it  were 
dried  up  and  deprived  of  its  elastic  fjower,  the 
toot  would  become  permanently  contracted,  and 
the  horse  lame,  which  is  a  matter  of  very  common 
occurrence. 

Two  things  are  evident  from  what  we  have 
justgiated. — 1.  The  secretion,  elasticity,  and  me- 
chanical action  of  the  frog,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  loot  of  the  horse  In  a  sound  state. 
2.  If,  from  improperly  placing  the  shoe,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  frog  should  be  deprived  of 
the  stimulus  necessary  to  enaNe  it  to  carry  on  its 
natural  action,  the  foot  must  fall  into  a  state  of 
disease.  With  reference  to  this  latter,  from  the 
position  of  the  foot,  and  the  resources  provided  by 
nature,  it  can  occyr  but  very  seldom  that  any  ac- 
cidental cause  deprives  the  frog  of  its  power  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  shoe, 
when  Improperly  put  on  (as  it  is  in  seven  cases 
out  often)  produces  this  effect,  by  raising  the  heel 
and  preventing  the  frog  from  receiving  the  slight- 
est pressii^ — and  the  necessary  pressure  can 
alone  give  the  proper  stimulus — it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that,  in  most  cases  of  diseased  feet  in 
horses  the  diseased  action  is  the  effect  of  bad 
shoeing. 

If  the  farrier  would  observe  the  horse  io  a  state 
of  nature, — if  he  would  examine  the  yet  unbroken, 
and  consequently  unshodden  colt,  he  would  find 
that  the  broad,  circular  foot  presses  fully  on  the 
ground,  the  frog  receiving  as  the  anirtial  walks,  at 
each  elastic  rebound  caused  by  the  play  of  the 
pastern,  a  slight  pressirre  against  the  ground, 
which  excites  it,  keeps  it  in  healthy  action,  and  in- 
deed preserves  the  whole  fixtt  from  disease.  He 
would  also  perceive,  after  a  more  minute  observa- 
tion, not  only  is  the  frog  an  elastic  body,  but  that 
the  hoof  itself,  though  a  horny  substance,  is  elas- 
tic,  and  that  it  contracts  and  expands  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  sensible  foot,  of  which  it 
is  only  the  case  or  covering,  preserving  it  from 
injury,  but  yielding  to  aU  its  impolses^  He  would 
then,  if  he  were  not  a  dolt  reason  upon  what  he 
had  observed,  and  infer  that  for  a  horse  to  be 
sound  upon  its  feet,  it  roust  walk  in  tfrat  exact  f)0- 
sition  which  nature  designed  for  it ;  and  that  any 
deviation  from  that  position  is  unnatoral,  and  de- 
prives the  horse  of  a  portion  of  his  power.  He 
would  also  think  that  nature,  by  placing  the  ani- 
mal firmly  on  his  heels,  and  not  oh  the  front  edge 
of  its  hoof,  as  most  horses  stand  when  improperly 
shod,  did  so  for  some  wise  purpose,  and  that  tl»o 
slight  blows  given  to  the  frog  as  the  animal  walk- 
ed, were  not  without  an  object,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  continued  even  when  the  shoes  were 
on, — unless,  indeed  he  had  the  presumption,  like 
the  be-bfceched  aiiJ  be-bootrd  louts  in  London 
livery  stables,  to  fancy  that  he  new  better  than 
nature.  He  would  at  last  conclu«ie  that  the  shoe 
ought  to  be  made  to  fit  the  horse's  foot,  ns  shoes 
of  Christian  folks  are  made,  not  the  foot  pared  ai  d 
burned  down  to  fit  the  shot  >  and  that'^in  fitting 
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on  ibe  latter,  idiosyncrasies  (dear  reader,  excuse 
the  term)  must  be  as  fully  attended  to  as  would 
be  done  by  the  fashionable  boot -maker  in  Regent 
street,  when  taking  account  ofbunnions  and  other 
peculiarities  on  the  feet^  of  one  of  his  fashionable 
customers. 

Unhappily  for  the  poor  horses,  there  are  but 
few  observing  farriers  in  London,  for  there  are  too 
many  cockneys  who  ride  in  the  park  on  their 
curb  rein,  and  know  nothing  of  the  habits  or  com- 
forts of  the  poor  animal  they  bestride,  to  allow 
farriers  time  (or  improvement  in  their  eraA }  and 
as  we  have  before  observed  the  oracular  sayings 
of  ignorant  ^ooms  beinj^  received  in  preference  to 
the  dicta  of  men  of  information,  there  is  no  en- 
couragement held  out  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the  question. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  shoe  were  invent- 
ed which  should  have  the  faculty  of  yielding  to 
the  different  impressions  which  the  noof  would 
impart  to  it  through  its  elastic  action,  which  ac- 
tion, however,  is  but  slight.  In  applying  a  hard, 
unyielding  iron  shoe  to  a  horny  substance  which 
gently  contracts  and  expands  during  the  action  of 
walking,  a  degree  of  inconvenience  must  always 
be  felt  by  the  animal ;  but  this  inconvenience  is 
greatly  increased  when  the  natural  position  of 
the  foot  is  altered.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
the  animal  that  the  shoe  should  be  so  formed  and 
tiistened  on  as  to  allow  that  action  to  continue  un- 
impeded which  nature  has  imparted  to  the  horse's 
foot.  For  this  purpose  we  offer  the  following 
directions,  hoping  that,  as  we  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  subject,  they  will 
give  it  their  earnest  attention. 

The  horse's  foot  being  circular,  and  not  oval, 
the  shoe  should  be  made  in  that  form  ;  or  rather 
the  hoof  should  be  measured,  and  the  shoe  made 
exactly  to  correspond.  An  oval  or  eliptic  foot  is 
generally,  nay,  we  may  say  always,  diseased. 
ft  has  assumed  that  shape  in  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  bars,  brought  on  solely  by  a  dis- 
eased state  of  the  frog  for  want  of  pressure ;  and 
in  no  one  instance  of  oval  formed  feet  will  the  frogs 
be  found  healthy.  The  moment  the  foot  is  lifled 
from  the  ground,  the  smell  indicates  the  diseased 
frog,  though  perhaps  cockney  equestrians  consider 
this  the  natural  perfume  of  the  organ  when  in 
health. 

The  shoe  should  be  as  light  as  possible  consist- 
ently with  the  labor  the  animal  has  to  undergo. 
Before  it  is  put  on,  the  hoof  should  be  pared  away 
towards  the  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  with  the 
shoe  the  horse  should  stand  with  the  frog  close  to 
the  ground,  as  when  in  a  state  of  nature ;  when 
the  shoe  is  on,  it  should  be  filed  away  towards  the 
heels,  being  lefl  sufficiently  thick  to  enable  the 
Iro^  in  the  natural  position  of  the  animal  without 
a  nder  or  burthen,  just  to  clear  the  ground ;  so 
that  when  the  horse  bears  its  burthen  or  its  rider, 
the  frog  of  the  shoed  foot  should  receive  the  same 
pressure  from  the  ground  that  it  would  do  if  the 
shoes  were  taken  on  and  the  animal  turned  loose. 
When  a  horse  is  shod  according  to  the  present 
system,  besides  the  various  diseases  brought  on 
by  the  want  of  the  action  of  the  frog,  the  animal 
walks  upon  its  toes,  (the  expression  cannot  be 
misunderstood,')  and  the  proper  muscular  action 
of  the  foot  and  leg  is  perverted.  Hence  many 
horses  faH  dead  lame  without  tlie  farrier  being  able 


to  assign  any  cause  for  it,  although  he  will  talk 
dogmatically  enough  on  the  subject  to  coufound 
those  who  know  no  better  than  himself. 


HARVSSTIKO  OP  GORV. 

Prom  the  FrmkliB  Fteaer. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  in  which  the  fbrm- 
ers  will  commence  the  securing  the  abundant  crop 
of  com  with  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
blessed  our  country,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ibe  oc- 
casion to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  best  mode 
of  harvesting  the  crop. 

Our  Virginia  ancestors,  and  those  who  think  it 
wise  to  plant  and  cultivate  and  gather  as  our  fa- 
thers have  done,  pursue  the  old  method ;  about 
this  time  they  gather  the  blades  below  the  cars  of 
com — aAer  they  consider  the  com  to  be  ripe,  they 
top  the  stalks  and  secure  all  of  the  fodder  in  stacks 
for  winter  use.  In  November  they  pull  the  com 
and  remove  it  to  cribs,  where  it  is  husked  out  at 
leisure.  This  mode  is  rapidly  yielding  in  the  stock 
districts  to  that  first  introduced  among  the  graziers 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  The  farm- 
ers in  the  northern  and  middle  districts  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  the  Scioto  valley  of  Ohio,  have  ge- 
nerally adopted  this  latter  mode ;  which  is  to  ctit 
the  stalks,  corn  fodder  and  all,  and  place  them  in 
shocks  commonly  embracing  16  hills  square. 

I  have  seen  the  richest  crops  of  many  climates 
gathered,  and  there  is  no  operation  in  husbandry 
so  animating  as  that  of  cutting  com  in  the  mode 
just  mentioned.  It  is  a  most  cneering  prospect  to 
see  20  acres  of  corn  pass  in  one  or  two  days  to  a 
condition  in  which  it  is  prepared  to  keep  in  the 
field  throtighout  the  winter.  This  remark  is  pre- 
dicated particularly  upon  the  plan  of  riddling  the 
squares,  instead  of  cutting  the  whole  square  at 
once.  It  will  readily  occur  to  any  observing  mind, 
that  as  com  does  not  ripen  with  precise  regularity, 
if  the  entire  square  is  cut  at  once,  some  of  the  com 
will  mould  and  sometimes  even  the  fodder  will  be 
affected,  if  the  cutting  shall  be  followed  by  warm 
or  wet  weather.  To  avoid  this  contingency  some 
crazlers  commence  with  the  process  of  nddling, 
that  is,  they  select  only  such  part  of  the  16  hills 
square  as  may  be  ripe — go  through  the  field  in 
this  way  and  in  10  days  complete  the  cutting  of 
the  square.  By  this  process  several  important  ad- 
vantages are  obtained — the  greatest  amount  of 
fodder  is  secured,  consistently  with  the  paramount 
object  of  saving  the  com,  and  a  nucleus  for  the 
shock  being  formed  by  the  first  cutting  in  the 
square,  the  shock  becomes  settled  and  stands  bet- 
ter during  the  winter.  In  the  rich  eounties  of 
Clarke  and  Bourbon,  they  sometimes  cut  half  of 
the  square  on  one  side  and  then  in  ten  days  finish 
it.  Whilst  many  graziers  in  Fayette,  Lancolo 
and  Shelby,  prefer  the  process  of  riddling. 

In  the  course  of  October  and  November,  these 
shocks  are  shucked  out,  the  com  placed  in  cribs 
and  two  of  the  shocks  placed  together,  or  one 
placed  upon  the  ground  and  two  others  put 
around  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  farmers,  that  the 
practice  of  cutting  corn  in  this  mode  secures  the 
greatest  amount  of  com  and  fodder  with  the  least 
expense,  and  is  decidedly  an  improvement  on  the 
old  Virginia  plan,  more  especially  when  applied 
to  the  fSeding  of  cattle  or  mules.  T. 
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DIRBCTIONS  FOR  CLEAR  I N6  LAND. 

From  the  Eocyclopsdia  Americana. 

Take  a  vieir  of  all  large  trees,  and  see  which 
way  they  may  be  felled  for  the  greatest  number  of 
small  trees  to  be  felled  along-side  or  on  them.  Af- 
ter felling  the  large  treeo,  only  lop  down  their 
limbs ;  but  all  such  as  are  felled  near  them  should 
be  cut  in  suitable  lengths  for  two  men  to  roll  and 
pile  about  the  large  trees,  by  which  means  they 
may  be  nearly  all  burned  up,  without  cutting  into 
lengths,  or  the  expense  of  a  strong  team,  to  draw 
them  together.   2J.  Fell  all  the  other  trees  parallel 
and  cut  them  into  suitable  lengths ;  that  they  may 
be  readily  rolled  together  without  a  team,  always 
cutting  the  largest  trees  ^iBt,  that  the  smallest 
may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the  fires.    3d.  On 
hill-sides,  fell  the  timber  in  a  level  direction ;  then 
the  logs  will  roll  together;  but  if  the  trees  are  felled 
down  hill,  all  the  logs  must  be  turned  round  before 
they  can  be  rolled,  and  there  will  be  stumps  in  the 
way.   4ih.  By  following  these  directions,  two  men 
may  readily  heap  and  bura  most  of  the  timber, 
without  requiring  any  team ;   and  perhaps  the 
brands  and  the  remains  of  the  log-heaps  may  all 
be  wanted  to  bum  up  the  old  fallen  trees.    After 
proceeding  as  directed,  the  ground  will  be  clear 
for  a  team  and  sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  the 
heaps  where  they  may  he  wanted  round  the  old 
logs.    Never  attempt  either  to  chop  or  draw  a 
large  log,  until  the  size  and  weight  are  reduced 
by  Ere.    The  more  fire-heaps  there  are  made  on 
the  clearing,  the  better,  particularly  about  th»e  old 
logs,  where  there  is  rotten  wood.    The  best  time 
of  the  year  to  fell  the  timber  in  a  great  measure 
depends  on  the  season's  being  wet  or  dry.    Most 
people  prefer  having  it  felled  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  leaves  are  of  full  size.    Then,  by 
spreading  the  leaves  and  brush  over  the  ground 
(for  they  should  not  be  heaped,)  if  there  should 
be  a  very  dry  time  the  next  May,  fire  may  be 
turned  through  it,  and  will  burn  the  leaves,  limbs 
and  top  of  the  ground  ;  so  that  a  very  good  crop 
of  Indian  com  and  pumpkins  may  be  raised  among 
the  logs  by  hoeing.    Afler  these  crops  come  o^ 
the  land  may  be  cleared  and  sowed  late,  with  rye 
and  timothy  grass,  or  with  oats  and  timothy  in  the 
spring.    If  what  is  called  a  good  burn  cannot  be 
had  io  May,  keep  the  fire  out  until  some  very  dry 
time  in  July  or  August ;  then  clear  off  the  land, 
and  sow  wheat  or  rye  and  timothy,  harrowing 
several  times,  both  before  and  afler  sowing ;  for, 
afler  the  fire  has  been  over  the  ground,  the  sod 
of  timothy  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the 
other  crops  will  admit,  to  prevent  briers,  alders, 
fire-cherries,  &c.  from  spanning  up  from  such 
seeds  as  were  not  consumed  by  the  fire.    The 
timothy  should  stand  four  or  dve  years,  cither  for 
mowing  or  pasture,  until  the  small  roots  of  the 
forest  trees  are  rotten ;  then  it  may  be  ploughed  ; 
and  the  best  mode  which  I  have  observed  is,  to 
plough  it  very  shallow  in  the  autumn ;  in  the 
spring,  cross-plough  it  deeper,  harrow  it  well,  and 
it  will  produce  a  first  rate  crop  of  Indian  com  and 
potatoes,  and,  the  next  season,  the  largest  and  best 
crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever  seen,  aim  be  in  order 
to  cultivate  with  any  kinds  of  grain^  or  to  lay 
down  again  with  grass.    These  directions  arc  to 
be  understood  as  applying  to  what  are  generally 
called  buck  landSf  and  the  chopping  majr  be  done 
any  lime  in  the  winter,  when  the  snow  is  not  too 


deep  to  cut  low  stinaps,  as  the  leaves  are  then  on 
the  ground.  By  leaving  the  brush  spread  abroad, 
I  have  known  such  winter  choppings  to  bum  as 
well  in  a  dry  time  in  August  as  that  which  had 
been  cut  the  summer  belbre. 


THE  BEE- MOTH. 

From  tlie  Franlclin  Fanner. 

Mr,  Editor. — Having  had  some  experience  in 
the  management  of  bees  for  several  years  past 
during  a  part  of  which  time  my  apiary  has  com- 
prisedf  twenty  hives ;  and  having  been  a  close 
observer  of  the  bee-moth  ever  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  vicinity,  f  am  induced  to  present 
a  few  facts  which  1  have  obtained  by  close  obser- 
vation, and  which  may  probably  assist  some  of 
your  readers  in  checking  the  ravages  of  these  de- 
structive insects. 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  kept  a  number 
of  the  roaggQfs  and  the  flies  under  glass  tumblers 
and  small  boxes  for  the  purpose  of  particular  ob- 
servation, and  now  write  with  one  of  each  before 
me. 

The  moths  are  butterflies  or  candle  flies  of  a 
pale  ash^  color ;  and  when  full  grown  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  with  reddish  backs,  small 
sharp  heads,  short  and  delicate  homo,  and  without 
a  proboscis.  Their  wings  are  small  and  double, 
and  when  in  a  state  of  rest  are  kept  clo^  to  the 
body.  During  the  day  they  may  be  found  sitting 
upon  the  retired  parts  of  the  outside  of  the  hives, 
and  may  be  easily  taken  with  the  fingers.  About 
the  dusk  of  evening  and  moming  the  females  may 
be  seen  sitting  with  their  wings  extended,  inviting 
the  embraces  of  the  males,  while  others  are  flitting 
to  and  fro,  and  occasionally  one  may  be  seen  to 
dart  with  great  velocity  into  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  The  bees  will  not  pursue  the  moths  on  the 
wing,  and  the  moths  far  outstrip  them  in  flight  on 
fbot«  The  moths  live  about  ten  or  twelve  days, 
during  which  time  I  cannot  perceive  that  they  take 
any  nourishment  whatever.  The  only  object  of 
their  existence  seems  to  be  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
which  are  small,  round  and  white,  and  of  which  1 
have  seen  ten  dropped  in  rapid  succession.  For 
this  purpose  nature  has  most  skilfully  provided 
them  with  a  botI  qfproboacii  about  the  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  len^h,  which  is  contracted  and  pro- 
truded from  their  tails,  and  vibrated  with  great 
velocity,  as  wasps  or  hornets  do  their  stings,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.  With  this  aidmirable 
apparatus  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  places  which 
are  inaccessible  to  the  bees,  or  they  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  thrifly  and  a  spiiited  hive.  As  soon 
as  the  young  maggot  casts  its  shell,  it  envelopes 
itself  in  a  web  which  is  closely  attached  to  the 
hive  or  stand,  and  which  is  impervious  to  the  bees. 
These  webs  are  enlarged  as  the  maggots  grow, 
and  they  grow  fast  and  fatten  kindly,  no  matter 
whether  a  poplar  or  pine  plank,  or  honeycomb 
and  its  delicious  sweets,  are  the  elements  upon 
which  they  subsist  and  weave  their  webs. 

From  one  experiment  1  am  satisfied  that  the 
maggots  will  attain  their  full  sizeof  half  an  inch  in 
lensth,  and  the  thickness  of  a  large  knitting  needle, 
in  the  short  space  of  eight  days  :  but  oC  this  I  can 
speak  with  greater  certainty  hereafler,  as  I  now 
have  two  lots  of  eggs  under  observation. 
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The  maggots  have  tough,  jointed,  white  skins, 
and  hard  oval  black  heads.  They  crawl  but  slowly 
and  rarely  venture  from  under  the  protection  of 
their  webs;  though  they  oHen  pass,  like  moles, 
through  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  comb  JO  or  15 
inches  in  breadth,  making  a  partial  web  over  each 
cell  in  the  route.  Though  the  bees  cannot,  1 
believe,  penetrate  the  hide^  of  the  maggots,  either 
with  their  teeth  or  their  ptinjTs,  still  they  can  fii^ht 
them  and  carry  them  out  of  the  hives  ;  and  this 
they  will  do,  when  the  hive  is  thrifty  and  in  good 
spirit.  I  have  often  seen  a  masTgot  straighten 
himself  and  crawl  off,  apparently  unhurt,  after 
having  been  fought  by  several  bees  for  many 
minutes;  and  I  have  seen  the  moths  run  overihe 
bees  and  escape  out  of  sight  by  the  time  the  bees 
had  faced  about  ready  to  give  them  battle. 
-  A  Her  a  brief  existence  the  maggot  gathers  his 
web  close  around  him,  becomes  inactive,  and  gra- 
dually assumes  a  harder  black  shell,  which  it  bursts 
and  is  again  a  fly  in  about  twenty  days. 

I  have  been  somewhat  particular,  thinking  it 
important  to  know  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
insects,  in  order  to  know  how  to  destroy  them.  1 
have  tried  in  vain  to  disgust  and  drive  them  from 
the  hive,  by  the  use  of  turpentine,  worm-wood, 
penny-royal,  &c.  I  have  tried  confining  the  hive 
close  to  the  stand,  and  plastering  up  all  the  crevices 
with  quick  lime,  and  I  think  the  plan  with  tubes 
for  entrance  (which  I  first  saw  suggested  in  an 
eastern  paper)  might  succeed,  did  it  not  require  a 
nicety  of  material  and  a  precision  of  construction, 
which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  bee- 
piasters.  After  losing  two  valuable  hives  by 
relying  upon  the  closeness  of  the  boxes,  I  abandon- 
ed the  plan,  and  have  since  tried  elevating  them 
uppn  blocks  with  better  success.  The  zeal  of  your 
esteemed  correspondent,  J.  J.  V.,  lor  his  plan,  has 
led  hi^ti  into  an  error  of  which  a  cfose  look  into 
a  thrifty  apd  spirited  hive  will  convince  him.  He 
will  see  the  comb  surrounded  and  covered  with 
such  dense  clusters  of  bees,  as  no  fly  could  pene- 
trate: and  any  moth  would  cor)clude  that  it  was 
far  easier,  (saying  nothing  of  danger)  to  lay  its 
e^rgs  in  the  lower  and  unguarded  corners  of  the 
hive  than  in  the  more  distinct  and  frequented  parts. 
All  nr.y  stands  have  been  more  or  less  infested  this 
year,  and  two  which  were  but  partly  raised  from 
the  stand  have  been  entirely  destroyed  ;  and,  from 
daily  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  moths 
invariably,  at  first,  deposit  their  e^gs  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  hive,  and  chiefly,  where  it  sits  upon 
the  stand ;  whence  the  webis  are  gradually  ex- 
tended untjl  they  reach  the  comb.  The  bees  then 
soon  relax  their  industry,  lose  their  spirit,  and 
commence  to  eat  their  honey,  in  which  other  bees 
unite,  and  which  may  be  known  by  unusual  quan- 
tities of  excrement  about  the  hive.  The  moths  and 
the  maggots  are  emboldened  to  greater  intrusions; 
they  boldly  enter  the  inmost  .recesses  of  (he  hive, 
aod  soon  the  work  of  devastation  is  ^is^sting  and 
coipplete.  The  bees,  not  having  spirit  to  resent 
t^^  intrusion,  and  not  being  able  to  prevent  it,  lan- 
guish, die,  or  desert  the  stand. 

In  a  future  nuqal^r,  if  vou  wish,  1  will  give  you 
an  acfount  of  the  plan  I  have  practised  during  the 
present  season,  and  which  I  think  most  susceptible 
of  general  practice  and  success.      *     #     •     • 

According  to  promise,  1  will  pursue  this  subject, 
with  some  apprehension  lest  your  editorial  note 
fnay  have  induced  the  belief  that  |  was  aboiit  to 


divulge  some  mysterious  and  sovereign  specific, 
for  the  destruction  of  these  hateful  insects.  So 
far  from  it,  the  plan,  which  1  ut  present  pursue,  is 
exceedingly  simple,  and  susceptible  of  universal 
application  ;  and  may  not  have  been  practised  by 
me  alone,  or  by  me  first.  But  as  I  tried  many 
unsuccessful  experiments,  and  lost  many  valuable 
bee  stands,  before  1  adopted  this  plan,  and  as  it  has 
been  quite  satisfactory  thus  far,  and  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally practised,  I  cannot  refiise  to  communicate 
it,  according  to  your  request. 

A  shed  should  be  budt  with  fbree  sides  closed 
tight,  and  with  the  other  side  open  to  the  east, 
high  enou;o;h,  under  the  eve,  to  admit  two  bee- 
benches,  one  above  the  other,  and  broad  enough 
to  walk  freely  behind  the  stands,  with  a  door  in  one 
end  of  the  shed  for  persons  to  enter  it.  The  boxes 
should  be  arranged  upon  these  benches  with  their 
entrances  outward,  so  that  the  bees  will  be  under 
no  temptation  or  inducement  to  come  behind  them. 

The  boxes  should  be  20  inches  square  in  the 
clear,  made  of  thick  seasoned  plank  well  put  to- 
gether, with  tight  joints.  The  bottom  of  the  box, 
which  sits  upon  the  bench,  should  bo  bevelled, 
from  the  outside,  to  a  sharp  edge.  Cross  sticks 
should  be  put  in  the  box,  and  notches  made  for 
the  hers  to  enter,  in  the  usual  manner:  and  larfre 
holes  should  be  bored  in  the  top  of  the  box,  to  be 
covered  with  a  cap  twelve  inches  square,  t>evel- 
led  as  above,  after  the  box  shall  be  well  fiMed. 
When  the  bees  begin  to  work  in  the  spring,  the 
boxes  must  ail  be  raised  upon  the  blocks  put  under 
the  corners,  high  enough  to  permit  the  bees  to 
pass  freely  under  them,  but  not  high  enough  to 
admit  mice.  The  blocks  must  be  high  enough  for 
the  box  to  sit  upon  them  without  rocking  or  slip- 
ping. A  light,  slim  wooden  paddle  snould  be 
made,  with  a  handle  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  with  a  short,  thin,  elastic  blade,  and 
should  be  kept  always  in  the  bee  house.  With 
this  instrument  in  hand,  the  bee  master  must  walk 
behind  the  benches,  and  tilt  the  boxes  over  from 
him,  look  into  them  and  search  for,  and  destroy 
with  the  paddle,  any  flies  or  maggots  which  may 
be  found.  The  house  being  open  only  in  the  front, 
and  the  bees  being  accustomed  to  fly  out  only  on 
that  side,  this  operation  may  be  performed  with 
security  and  at  leisure.  Indeed  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ant place,  which  may  be  resorted  to  at  any  time 
day  or  night ;  and  the  bee  manager,  whether 
male  or  female,  so  far  from  finding  it  an  Unpleas- 
ant or  perilous  task,  will  find  it  an  agreeable  and 
profitable  amusement,  and  will  be  so  much  inter- 
ested with  the  bees  as  to  visit  them  too  oflen  for 
the  moths  to  make  much  progress  before  they  are 
discovered  and  destroyed. 

If  you  wish  to  take  some  honey,  a  cap  may  be 
removed  at  any  time,  an  empty  one  put  on  the 
box,  and  you  may  retreat  through  the  side  door, 
without  the  least  inconvenience  to  yourself  or  in- 
terruption to  the  other  bees. 

The  blocks  not  only  serve  to  prevent  a  lodging 
place  for  the  maggots,  but  also  prevent  the  bees 
from  being  raashed  when  the  box  is  set  down, 
after  being  inspected.  Nails  have  been  recom- 
mended insteaa  of  blocks,  but  the  difficulty  of  in- 
serting and  removing  them  renders  them  objec- 
tionable. 

There  is  no  effectual  virtue  in  the  nails,  or  in 
the  blocks,  or  in  the  inanner  or  material  for  mak- 
ing the  boxes ;  or  in  drugs  or  liquids  to  drive  the 
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mot  he  from  the  hive.  7%e  boxes  must  be  raised  up 
and  inspected  frequently  and  carefully,  and  the 
moths  and  maggots  killed  with  the  paddle.  This 
will  jfive  but  little  trouble  and  much  pleasure  and 
profit  loo,  if  the  bee  house  is  constructed  on  this 
plan,  and  is  conveniently  situated,  so  that  the  bee 
master  can  oHen  step  in  and  spend  a  leisure  mo- 
ment in  witnessing  and  assisting  the  labors  of 
these  his  industrious  and  unhired  servants. 

For  this  sort  of  attention  my  bees  have  this 
year  repaid  me  with  over  two  hundred  pounds  of 
delicious  honey,  and  with  many  new  swarms. 
'Tie  true  I  have  had  to  inspect  them  often  and 
kill  many  moths ;  and  have  lost  two  stands  by  de- 
peuding  upon  the  blocks  and  t>ees  too  much  and 
not  using  the  paddle  enough.      Your  friend, 

R.  W.  S. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 

Description  of  a  method  of  cultivating  peach  trees, 
with  a  view  to  prerent  their  premature  decajr;  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  forty-five  years,  in  De- 
laware state,  and  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  Thomas  Coulter,  Esq.  of  Bedford  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  death  of  youn^  peach  trees  is  principally 
owing  to  planting,  and  pruning  the  same  stock, 
which  occasions  it  to  t>e  open  and  tender,  with  a 
rough  bark,  in  consequence  of  which  insects  lodge 
and  breed  in  it,  and  birds  search  af\er  them, 
whereby  wounds  are  made,  and  the  gum  exudes, 
and  ID  a  few  years  the  tree  is  useless.  To  pre- 
vent this,  transplant  your  trees  as  young  as  possi- 
ble, if  in  the  kernal  it  will  be  no  check  of  growth. 
Plant  them  sixteen  feet  apart.  Plough  and  har- 
row between  them,  for  two  years,  without  regard 
to  wounding  them,  but  avoid  tearing  them  up  by 
the  roots.  In  the  month  of  March  or  April,  in 
the  third  year  after  transplanting,  cut  them  all  off 
by  the  ground,  plough  and  harrow  among  them 
as  before,  but  with  great  care,  to  avoid  wounding 
or  tearing  them.  Suffer  all  the  sprouts  or  scions 
to  grow,  even  if  they  should  amount  to  half  a  do- 
zen or  more,  they  become  bearing  trees  almost 
inatanlaneously,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
root.  Allow  no  animals  but  hogs  to  enter  your 
orchard,  for  fear  of  their  wounding  the  shoots,  as 
a  substance  drains  awav  through  the  least  wound, 
which  is  essential  to  tne  health  of  the  tree,  and 
the  good  quality  of  the  fruit. 

If  the  old  stalk  is  cut  away  the  third  year  after 
transplanting,  no  more  shoots  will  come  to  matu- 
rity than  the  old  stump  can  support  and  nourish, 
the  remainder  will  die  before  they  hfsar  fruit,  and 
may  be  cut  away,  taking  care  not  to  wound  any 
other  stalk.  The  sprouts  when  loaded  with  fruit 
will  bend,  and  rest  on  the  ground  in  every  direc- 
tion for  many  years,  all  of  them  being  rooted  as  if 
they  had  been  planted,  their  stocK  remaining 
tough,  and  their  bark  smooth,  for  twenty  years 
aiuTup wards.  If  any  of  the  sprouts  from  the  old 
stump  should  happen  to  split  off  and  die,  cut  them 
away,  they  will  be  supplied  from  the  ground  by 
others,  so  that  you  may  have  trees  from  the  same 
for  100  years,  as  1  believe.  I  have  now  trees  from 
one  to  thirty-six  years  old,  all  from  the  same 


stump.  Young  trees,  formed  in  this  manner,  will 
bear  fruit  ihe  second  vear;  but  this  fruit  will  not 
ripen  so  eariy  as  the  fruit  on  the  older  trees  from 
the  same  stump.  Three  years  afier  the  trees  are 
cut  off*,  the  shoots  will  be  sufliciently  large  and 
bushy  to  shade  tlie  ground  so  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  grass,  that  might  injure  the  trees ; 
therefore  ploughing  will  be  useless,  and  may  be 
injurious  by  wounding  them.  It  is  also  unneces- 
sary to  manure  peach  trees,  the  fruit  of  manured 
trees  is  always  smaller  and  inferior  to  that  of  trees 
which  are  not  manured.  By  manuring  you  make 
the  peach  tree  larger,  and  apparently  more  flour- 
ishing, hut  its  fruit  will  be  of  a  bad  kind,  look- 
ing as  green  as  the  leaves,  even  when  ripe,  and 
later  than  that  of  trees  which  have  not  been  ma- 
nured. Peach  trees  never  require  a  rich  soil ;  the 
poorer  the  soil  the  better  the  fruit ;  a  middling  soil 
produces  the  most  bountiful  crop.  The  highest 
ground  is  the  best  for  peach  trees,  and  the  north 
side  of  the  hills  the  most  desirable,  as  it  retards 
vegetation,  and  prevents  the  destructive  effects  of 
late  frosts,  which  occur  in  the  month  of  April,  in 
Pennsylvania.  Convinced  by  long  experience  of 
the  truth  of  these  observations,  the  author  wishes 
they  may  be  published  for  public  bene^t,  and  has 
been  informed,  that  Col.  Luther  Martin  and  ano- 
ther gentleman,  in  the  lower  part  of  Maryland, 
have  adopted  a  similar  plan  with  great  advantage. 


Prom  the  Southern  Cabinet. 

NOTES  ON    EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE.     BT  A 

CHARLESTONIAN. 

2%e  Grasses, 

I  stated  in  my  first  number,  that  in  fine  breeds 
of  horses,  homed  cattle  and  sheep,  suited  to  the 
diflferent  climates  and  pastures.  Great  Britain  took 
the  lead  of  the  worid.  The  abundant  supply  of 
milk,  butter  and  cheese — her  superior  mutton,  veal 
and  beef— her  wool  and  her  unrivaled  breeds  of 
horses,  are  all  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  va- 
rious rich  grasses — some  of  them  natives,  but  the 
majority  and  the  most  valuable — exotics,  now  na- 
turalized and  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  by 
long  cultivation.  England,  with  her  millions  of 
inhabitants  de|>endent  on  her  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, could  not  exist  without  her  grains  and 
grnsses.  With  all  her  wealth,  she  would  be  ruin- 
ed in  two  years,  were  she  obli^d  to  import  her 
hay  and  corn,  on  which  the  dairy  and  meat  mar- 
kets are  dependent.  O^Connell,  who  seizes  every 
opportunity  to  speak  contemptuously  of  our  coun- 
try, said  in  parliament,  two  years  ago,  in  reference 
to  Americans  importing  grain  from  Europe  for 
home  consumption,  that  he  had  but  a  poor  opi- 
nion of  an  agricultural  country  that  was  obliged 
to  import  its  com.  The  improved  breeds  of  cat- 
tle in  the  westem  parts  of  Pennsylvania — in  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  the  Opelousas  country,  are  evi- 
dences of  what  may  be  effected  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grasses.  The  cattle  brought  to  the  Charies- 
ton  market  from  Kentucky,  will  bear  a  fair  com- 
parison with  those  of  England ;  they  are  indeed 
ihe  descendants  of  imported  breeds,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  they  are  yearly  improving  in  form, 
size  and  weight.  The  oxen  from  Opelousas,  in 
the  south-western  part  of  Louisiana,  with  im- 
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merwe  wide  spreading  horns,  like  those  of  the 
buffalo  of  Abyssinia,  are  said  to  be  the  descen- 
dants of  iuferior  breeds  from  Mexico.  Ttiey  are 
now  aoiong  the  Jarsest  and  finest  in  the  world, 
and  supply  with  excellent  beef  the  markets  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  They  are  es- 
pecially prized  tor  the  team — are  used  in  plough- 
ing, and  are  said  to  travel  with  ease  in  a  wagon 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour.  To  the  rich 
grasses  abounding  in  Kentucky  and  the  Opelousas, 
must  be  ascribed  the  improvement  of  these  breeds 
of  cattle.  In  Kentucky,  the  grasses  are  clover 
and  timothy,  or  herd's  grass,  and  several  species 
of  panicunif  poa,  elymuSf  and  di^itaria ;  the  two 
first  have  been  introduced,  and  the  others  are  ex- 
otics. The  grasses  in  the  Opelousas  X  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  ;  thev  are  evidently  natives,  and  as 
the  climate  where  the^  flourish  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  of'^  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it 
would  be  very  important  to  introduce  the  seeds  and 
cultivate  them  in  our  southern  country. 

Although  it  would  always  be  advisable  to  make 
experiments  on  the  native  grasses  of  the  country, 
as  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  afford- 
ing the  fairest  prospect  of  success  in  their  cultiva- 
tion, yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  neariy  all  of  the 
most  valuable  fruits,  grains  and  grasses,  were  not 
originally  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
DOW  most  succcessfully  cultivated.  The  cereal 
grains  and  finest  fruits  were  not  originally  natives 
even  of  Europe.  The  Irish  potato  is  infinitely 
more  productive  in  the  Green  Isle  than  in  South 
Amenca,  its  native  country,  where  the  largest  spe- 
cimens I  have  seen  were  not  larger  than  a  bean. 
The  rice,  sweet  potato  and  cotfon  plants  of  Caro- 
lina, have  a  foreign  origin ;  and  the  clover  and 
timothy,  which  are  more  valuable  to  the  northern 
and  western  states  than  all  the  gold  mines  in  the 
worid,  were  imported  from  the  east. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  maritime  districts 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  we  might  salely  in- 
clude the  middle  countiy,  and  a  great  portion  of 
Alabama,  notwithstanding  a  fine  climate  and  a 
moderately  good  soil,  have  in  reality  no  pastures. 
Our  crow- foot  and  crab  srasses,  although  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle,  are  on^  annuals,  and  the  fields 
which  produce  them  require  to  be  ploughed  and 
manured,  (a  labor  which  is  seldom  submitted  to ;) 
our  hot  suns  of  summer  dry  the  earth  and  parch 
up  the  grasses — little  hay  is  made  to  feed  the  cat- 
tle through  the  winter,  and  they  are  left  to  seek  a 
precarious  subsistence  among  the  cane-brakes, 
which,  owing  to  clearings,  fires,  and  other  cimses, 
are  daily  diminishing.  Towards  spring  they  re- 
mind us  of  the  description  Col.  Crockett  gave 
us  of  his  neighbors^  hunting  dogs — "  so  poor  that 
that  they  hm  to  lean  up  against  a  tree  to  bark.'' 
To  give  them  the  pickings .  of  the  early  brome 
grass,  the  woods  are  set  on  fire,  and  away  go  the 
names,  destroying  the  young  timber  and  barning 
up  the  rich  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  has  been  collecting  for  years — many  a  fm- 
nel  of  fence  is  burnt  up,  and  many  a  day  is  wasted 
ia  consequence  of  having  summoned  out  all  the 
hands  on  the  plantation  to  light  the  fire.  The 
grass  springs  up,  it  is  true,  but  in  that  state  afiects 
the  cattle  unfavorably,  weakening  them  by  con- 
stant pur^tioD,  and  about  the  time  the  cows  be- 
come motnera  they  are  found  in  the  ditches  or  in 
the  mire— the  flight  of  the  buzzard,  and  the  dogs 
on  the  plantation  indicating  where  our  treasures 


lie  hid.  I  should  be  happy  of  an  oAsurance  that 
this  is  an  exaggerated  picture  of  our  grazing  and 
farming  system,  yet  whilst  I  see  hay  brought  in 
bundles  from  New  England  to  Chuileston,  and 
thence  reshtpped  to  Columbia  and  Camden — 
whilst  I  am  constantly  witnessing  our  poor  and 
diminutive  breed  of  cattle,  and  am  doing  penance 
on  salt  butter  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  1 
cannot  but  think  that  we  are  sadly  deficient  in  the 
cultivation  of  suitable  grasses,  on  which  all  the 
prospects  of  the  dairy,  the  beef  market,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  soil,  depend.  It  would  be  fal- 
lacious reasoning  to  argue  that  our  southern  coun- 
try cannot  become  a  grazing  country,  because  we 
have,  as  yet,  found  no  native  grasses  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  Great  Britain  was  once  a  sterile 
country,  dependent  on  its  mountains  and  on  its 
continental  neighbors  for  its  butter  and  meats ;  at 
present,  with  a  population  increased  one  hundred 
fold,  it  supplies  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  thou- 
sands of  whom  derive  their  whole  subsistence 
from  the  products  of  the  dairy.  The  island  of 
Jamaica,  which  has  no  productive  native  grasses, 
and  which  formerly  imported  every  pound  o?  but- 
ter and  beef,  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
both,  by  the  simple  introduction  of  Guinea  grass, 
a  native  of  Africa.  We  have  in  Carolina  b^n  so 
infatuated  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  rice, 
that  we  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  our  native 
grasses.  There  are  several  species  that  have  been 
undervalued,  and  others  are  only  known  to  the 
botanist.  Our  Gama  grass,  (JLnpaacum  dactyl^- 
deSf)  may  have  been  puffed  too  highly  at  one 
time,  but  appears  now  to  have  fallen  t>eIow  the 
standard  of  its  real  value.  I  have  had  a  bed  of  it 
in  my  garden  for  the  last  ten  years ;  it  has  never 
been  affected  either  by  our  hottest  summers  or 
coldest  winters — not  a  root  of  it  has  required  trans- 
planting, and  it  is  at  this  moment,  if  possible, 
more  flourishing  than  ever.  Horses  do  not  relish 
it  in  its  green  state,  as  it  is  a  coarse  jerass,  but 
readily  eat  it  when  made  into  hay.  Uows  and 
mules  are  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  under  it.  The 
rice  grass  (leersia  oryzoidea}  succeeds  well  in  very 
wet  soils,  but  the  seeds  are  difficult  to  preserve. 
The  hay  is  equal  to  that  of  timothy,  but  the  plant 
is  only  adapted  to  particular  kinds  of  soil,  and  in 
dry  seasons  is  an  uncertain  crop.  These  grasses, 
as  well  as  the  white  clover,  are  indigenous  to  our 
soil,  and  seeds  and  plants  can  be  obtained  in  many 

Kortions  of  our  state.  We  have  upwards  of  two 
undred  species  of  grasses  indigenous  to  our 
southern  states,  and  it  will  not  t>e  presumptuous 
to  say,  that  some  of  them  may  be  found  well 
adapted  for  pasturage  and  hay.  No  country  has 
ever  t>een  known  in  which  some  kinds  of  grasses 
for  pasturage  and  hay  may  not  be  cultivated  with 
success.  If  the  native  grasses  are  not  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  those  of  similar  kinds  in  other  cli- 
mates may  be  advantageously  introduced.  The 
plants  of  China  and  Japan  are  known  to  succeed 
well  in  our  climate,  those  of  Thibet,  Persia,  the 
island  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Morocco,  being 
in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  as  well  as  those  of 
portions  of  South  America  and  New  Holland, 
might  t>e  introduced  with  a  prospect  of  success, 
and  it  woukl  be  surprising  if  some  among  the  va- 
rious grasses  that  succeed  well  in  these  countries 
miffht  not  be  equally  well  adapted  to  our  own  soil 
and  climate. 
But  the  cultivation  of  grasses  is  not  alone  ^' 
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eeotial  in  afibrding  paBtarage  and  bay,  and  thcre- 
by  adding  to  the  comforts  of  lile  in  providing  u« 
with  milk,  butter,  and  meats  for  our  tables :  they 
are  very  important  aids  in  restoring  exhausted 
soils.  They  are  substitutes  for  manure.  Our 
plantations  in  the  south  are  so  large  that  with  all 
'  our  industry  in  collecting  leaves  and  stable  ma- 
nure, not  one-half  of  our  fields  are  ever  manured. 
Hence,  our  lands  in  time  become  exhausted,  are 
are  thrown  out  as  old  fields,  and  not  cultivated 
again  for  many  years.  Some  of  our  planters  re- 
move to  the  west,  believing  it  cheaper  to  clear 
new  grounds  than  to  restore  exhausteid  ones.  In 
the  mean  time,  thev  and  their  families  have  to  un- 
dergo many  hardships  and  privations.  They  are 
thrown  among  strangers,  severed  from  the  asso- 
ciations of  early  life,  and  are  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  society — of  schools  and  churches. 
Had  the  same  labor  been  bestowed  in  renovating 
their  now  deserted  plantations,  that  has  been  used 
in  settling  their  new  farms,  they  would  probably 
have  suffered  nothing  in  fortune  .and  gained  much 
m  comfort. 

That  land  may  be  improved  in  cultivation  .with- 
out adding  stable  manure,  has  been  shown  by  ma- 
ny successful  experiments.  1  have  seen  lands  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  which  are  now  more 
productive  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and 
have  been  continuaJIv  improving  although  under 
cultivation,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  ma- 
nure than  the  small  quantities  of  plaster  of*  Paris 
in  which  the  wheat  had  been  rolled  previous  to 
sowing.  The  wheat  was  succeeded  by  a  crop  of 
clover :  this  produced  one  or  two  plentiful  crops  of 
hay  the  first  year,  and  was  probably  pastured  the 
vear  following.  Crops  of  Inaian  com,  or  potatoes, 
buck wbeat|  oats,  wheat  and  ck)ver,  succeeded  each 
other :  the  farmer  became  every  year  more  com- 
fortable in  his  circumstances,  and  felt  no  desire  to 
leave  hia  kindred  and  native  home  in  search  of  an 
£1  Dorado  in  the  west. 

In  mv  next  1  will  endeavor  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  mreign  grasses  that  might  be  cultivated  in 
our  southern  country  with  a  probability  of  success. 
Providence  has  kindly  scattered  his  blessings  in 
due  proportion  over  the  earth*  He  has  endow«*d 
man  with  intelligence  and  industry,  to  enable  him 
to  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  the  various  produc- 
tbns  in  the  wide  field  of  nature  fnom  which  he 
may  derive  subsistence  and  comfort.  There  is  no 
country  so  sterile,  which  man  by  seizing  on  the 
productions  around  him,  may  not  render  subser- 
vient to  his  use,  and  from  which  ho  may  not  de- 
rive a  support.  The  Arab  in  the  desert,  and  the 
Etquimaux  amidst  the  ices  of  the  Pole,  find  a 
table  prepared  for  them  in  the  wilderness  by  the 
bountiful  hand  of  heaven,  and  by  seizing  on  their 
advantages,  they  are  fed  and  clothed  and  are 
contented  with  their  lot.  The  man  in  civilized  soci- 
ety has  many  artificial  wants,  but  is  endowed 
with  greater  resources.  Science  and  commerce 
enable  him  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  resourees 
of  nature— to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  to  bring  into  cultivation  the  productions  of 
other  lands.  A  beneficent  Providence  has  creat- 
ed various  cereal  grains,  fruits,  and  grasses,  and 
planted  them,  perhaps,  in  some  small  island— on 
some  obscure  spot  on  this  His  earthly  garden,  but 
has  endowed  man  with  intelligence  and  enterprise 
to  know  their  value — transplant  them  into  other 
soils— improve  these  gifls  of  nature  by  cultivation, 


and  render  them  invaluable  auxiliaries  to    his 
comfort  and  happiness. 

The  most  valuable  plants  and  grains  which  now 
engage  the  industry  and  minister  to  the  support  of 
three-fourths  of  the  worid,  are  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Whilst  the  olive,  the  millet, 
and  the  silk,  ma^  be  traced  back  to  the  ages  of 
anticjuity,  the  articles  which  now  feed  and  clothe 
the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world,  have  been 
more  recently  discovered  by  men  of  science,  and 
brought  into  cultivation  by  the  skilful  agriculturist. 
A  single  generation  has  only  passed  away  since  a 
handful  of  rice,  and  a  few  seeds  of  cotton,  were 
sown  in  a  garden  in  Charleston  as  a  curtoust  and 
no  doubt,  regarded  by  many,  as  an  idle  experi- 
ment. They  are  now  such  important  staples,  that 
they  engage  the  commerce,  and  regulate,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  monetary  system  of  the 
world.  The  Irish  potato,  which  has  been  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  mankind,  was  not  known 
in  Europe  till  the  days  of  Raleigh,  and  found  its 
way  into  England  by  a  ship,  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Lancashire.  During  the  many  severe  famines 
to  which  Great  firitain  has  been  subject,  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  asserting  that  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  have  been  preserved  by 
this  vegetable  alone.  It  is  but  a  little  more  than 
a  century  since  the  first  coffee  tree  was  brouffht  to 
France,  from  which  all  the  trees  in  the  West- 
India  islands  have  originated.  The  original  sweet 
orange  tree,  fVom  which  all  the  varieties  of  that 
finefruit  in  Europe  and  America  have  been  de- 
rived, although  a  native  of  China,  was  shown  but 
a  few  years  ago  at  Lisbon.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  has  plucked  fruit  from  the  original  tree, 
which  produces  the  sickle  pear  now  cultivated 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  as  the  finest  variety 
of  this  fhiit  in  the  worW.  The  tree,  be  believes, 
is  still  growing  in  one  of  the  meadows  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Philadelphia.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
any  government,  by  its  strictest  enactments,  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  fruits,  plants,  and 
seeds,  if  the  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  accom- 
plish it— the  birds,  the  winds  and  the  waves,  will 
eflect  it.  The  cocoa-palm  is  now  growing  on  the 
pnnds  of  Florida,  the  nut  having  been  fioated  from 
Cuba  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  sea  grape, 
the  shore  plum,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other 
species  of  West-India  plants,  not  omitting  the  ma- 
hogany, have  been  carried  thither  either  b^  the 
winds  or  the  birds.  The  white  headed  pigeon 
is  known  to  visit  Cuba  every  day,  whilst  it  is  breed- 
ing along  the  Florida  coast,  and  thus  becomes  a 
courier  and  a  planter  between  the  island  and 
main.  The  severity  of  the  laws  of  that  exclu- 
sive and  extraordinary  people  the  Chinese,  could 
not  prevent  the  productions  of  their  soil  from  find- 
ing their  way  to  other  lands— nor  could  the  rigor 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  burning  of  their  saperfiaooa 
spice  trees  prevent  the  dipperston  of  their  cherished 
aromatic  plants.  The  tea  shrub  of  China  is  now 
cultivated  in  Java  by  men  smuggled  from  Japan, 
and  also  flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Charieeton — 
and  the  spice  trees  have  found  their  way  to  the 
islands  of  the  West-Indies  and  of  (he  Pacific  ocean. 

The  grasses  cultivated  in  Europe,  although  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  indigenous,  have  now 
become  so  thoroughly  naturalized  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  natives.  In  laying  down  litnds  for 
hay  or  pasture  a  greater  mixture  of  seed  is  used 
than  in  the  northern  states  of  our  own  country. 
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The  grasseB  most  commonly  cultivated  are  red 
clover,  while  clover,  timothy  or  herds-grasa,  rye 
grass,  crested  dog'^s  tail  grass,  vernal  grass,  trefoil, 
&c.  To  this  may  be  added  as  fodder  for  cattle 
various  species  of  vetch — as  well  as  turnips,  car- 
rots, the  sugar  beet,  &c.  The  invaluable  herds- 
grass — our  timothy  (^Phleum  pratense,)  was  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  this  country  be/ore  its  value 
was  known  in  Europe,  and  has  only  of  late  come 
into  repute  in  the  latter  country.  I  believe  in 
America  it  received  its  name  from  having  been 
brought  from  New- York  to  Carolina  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Hanson.  Less  merit  than  this  has  often 
conferred  immortality  on  a  name. 

A  successful  and  extensive  farmer  in  Scotland 
gave  me  the  following  list  of  grass  seeils,  and  the 
quantities  of  each  sown  on  an  acre  : 
Red  clover — the  variety  called  Duke  of  Norfolk's 

cow-grass,  {TVifolium  pratense.)    -        4  lbs. 
While  clover  (7H/b/ium  /2epe7i8,)      -        7 
Rye  grass  {Lolium  perenrUf)  -      25 

Tre/bil  {Meiicago  lupulina,')      -        -        4 
Sheep's  ^cue  grass  {Feaiuca  otnna,)  -  J  " 

In  England  tne  following  table,  contained  in  an 
article  by  Lawson  on  grasses,  (Quarterly  Journal 


(C 


of  Agriculture,  vol.  iv.)  exhibits  the  quantity  of 
eraps  seeds  sown  to  the  acre.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  land  thus  laid  down  in  grass  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  pernianent  pasture,  but  to  be  used 
for  hay  and  pasture  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
again  cultivated  with  grain. — 

LIGHT  AND  MEDIUM  SOILS. 
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Lolium  pererme,  18  lbs.  18  lbs.          18  lbs. 

Trifolium  praterue,  '    8   "           6 

"        pererme,  00   «*  00 

"       repens,  2  "          4 

Medicago  lupulina,  00   "          2 

For  heavy  soils,  1  lb.  of  phleuo,  praUnu  and  2  lbs. 
of  irifoliam  praiense  are  added. 

The  following  table  is  added  from  the  same 
author.  It  may  be  useful  to  our  northern  and  up- 
country  farmers,  who  mav  be  desirous  of  laying 
down  their  lands  ibr  meadows  or  permanent  pas- 
turage. I  believe  this  is  the  mode  now  generally 
approved  in  England. — 


LIGHl 

:  SOILS. 

MEDIUM   SOILS. 

H£AVT   SOILS. 

fVitha 

Without  a 

With  a 

Without  a 

Wttha 

Without  a 

crop. 

crop. 

arop. 

crop. 

crop. 

crop. 

Alopecurus  pratensiSf 

1  lb. 

U  lb. 
1  (( 

U  lb. 

2    lbs. 

2    lbs. 

2lbe. 

Jivena  flavescensy         -        -        - 

i" 

00    " 

00    « 

00    " 

00  « 

Dadylis  glomerataf 

4  " 

6     " 

4    « 

5     « 

4    « 

6  " 

JFeatuca  duriuscuUif      -        -        - 

2  " 

2     « 

2    " 

2    " 

1     « 

1  « 

"       heteropkyllaf 

00  « 

00     « 

1     « 

1     « 

1     « 

1  « 

"       loliacea,  -        -        -        - 

00  « 

00    " 

00    '* 

00    " 

1    « 

2  " 

"      pratenatSj  -        -        - 

1  " 

2    « 

2    « 

3     « 

2    " 

3  « 

"       rubrOf     -        -        -        - 

2  « 

2    « 

00    « 

00    « 

00    " 

00  " 

LoUum  perennef      -        -        - 

10  " 

12    " 

10    « 

12    " 

10    « 

12  « 

Phleum  praiense,        -        -        . 

00  " 

00    « 

1   « 

^" 

2    « 

3  « 

Poa  pratenaia,         -        -        - 

1  « 

1     " 

00    « 

00    « 

00    « 

00  " 

"  trivialis,       -        -        -        - 

00  « 

00    « 

2    *' 

2    « 

2    « 

3  " 

Medicago  luptUinoy 

1  « 

1    « 

1    « 

1     « 

1     " 

1  « 

TVifolium  praiense  perenne,  - 

3  " 

4    « 

3    « 

4    " 

3    « 

4  « 

«*        repens,    -        -        - 

4  « 

6    « 

4    « 

6    « 
38i  " 

4     « 

6  « 

29i« 

36    « 

31i  " 

83    " 

42  " 

And  common  barley  or  rye,  about  one  bushel  additional  to  such  as  are  sown  without  a  crop. 


In  all  cases  the  ground  roust  be  ploughed  upon 
sowing  the  seed.  It  is  scattered  broad  cast  either 
in  March  or  September,  or  October,  (the  autumn 
mooih  being  preferable,)  and  the  ground  is  har- 
rowed and  rolled  aAer  sowing.  In  the  northern 
states  of  America,  clover  is  frequently  sown  io  the 
wheal  field  in  early  spring,  and  this  is  occasionally 
done  with  the  above  mixture  in  Europe. 

In  England  farmers  differ  considerably  in  their 
estimate  of  the  various  species  of  grass.  In  the 
pasturage  on  the  South  Downs,  where  the  forma- 
tions are  of  a  chalky  nature  the  plant  called  the 
Burnet  {Poterium  sanguisorboj^  seems  to  cover 
the  whole  earth,  and  is  greedily  eaten  by  fine 
sheep  that  range  on  those  pastures.  This  plant, 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  America,  was  former- 
ly cultivated  extensively  in  England  for  pasturage, 
but  it  has,  of  late  years,  given  way  to  other  more 
valued  kinds.  In  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
along  the  highways  between  Constance,  Zurich 


and  Berne,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  I  noticed  the  sheep  and  goats,  and  even  cows, 
feeding  almost  exclusively  on  the  rib  grass,  a 
species  of  plantain  (jplantago  lanceolata)  which  I 
have  occasionally  seen  in  America,  in  the  vicinity 
of  cultivated  fields,  where  it  was  evidently  intro- 
duced. I  was  informed  by  the  inhabitants 
that  the  fine  flavor  of  their  butter  and  cheese  was 
imparted  to  them  by  this  plant.  The  sweet  scent- 
ed vernal  grass  (^authoxaniutn  alpinum^)  growing 
in  the  same  vicinity,  may  also  contribute  its  aid  in 
this  particular.  On  the  hills  of  Scotland  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Loch-Lomond,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  their  being  not  wooded,  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  the  common  native 
grasses,  such  as  the  flat  stalk  meadow  grass  {poa 
compressa,)  crested  dog's  tail  grass  {cynosurus 
cristatuSf')  agrostis  canina,  and  several  other  hard 
species  give  nourishment  to  the  extensive  flocks 
covering  the  mountains.    The  duke  of  Buccleogh 
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18  the  lordly  possessor  of  many  of  Ihcse  extensive 
eheep  walks.  Thousands  of  black-faced  sheep, 
the  usual  varieties  of  these  towerini:^  hills,  are  annu- 
ally driven  to  the  markets  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
&c.  To  my  taste^  they  produce  the  finest  mutton 
in  Kurope.  1  have  often  thought  that  not  only 
these  breeds  of  sheep,  but  the  pastures  on  which 
ibey  are  fed,  might  be  easily  and  successfully  in- 
troduced into  the  mountainous  districts  of  our 
countiy. 

In  (iermany,  the  common  spurry  (^apergula  ar- 
venaia,^  is  culfivated  as  a  winter  pasture  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  is  sown  on  the  stubble  after  the 
corn  crops  are  removed.  It  is  said  that  the  mut- 
ton, aa  also  the  milk  and  butter  of  cows,  fed  on  it, 
are  of  a  very  superior  quality.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct variety  of  this  plant,  called  the  branching 
epurry  (^fipergula  areensis  ramosvs,)  which  is  now 
coming  in  general  use.  It  comes  earlier  and  is 
one-third  more  productive.  I  did  not  observe  it 
in  Gre^t  Britain,  and  the  English  farmers  did  not 
think  it  equal  to  many  other  grasses  already  in 
cultivation.  It  has  t>een  accidentally  mtroduced 
into  our  country  with  our  imported  garden  seeds, 
and  is  naturalized  among  some  of  the  gardens 
on  Charleston  neck,  I  do  not  consider  it  of  much 
value  in  our  climate.  It  does  not  equal  our  wild 
peas  (vicia  saliva  and  V.  michelli.} 

In  many  portions  of  France  I  observed  a  very 
oitensive  cultivation  of  a  grass  resembling  oats, 
called  by  the  F rench ^  T  j^voine  elevee;  it  is  the 
arrhenatherum  avenaceum  of  botanists.  It  is  some- 
times called  ray  grass  de  France,  It  has  not,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, but  1  have  heard  Frenchmen  praise  it  high- 
ly, even  preferring  it  before  our  fiimed  timoih]^ 
grass.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  succeed  in  many 
parts  of  America.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best 
pasture  grasses  of  Great  Britain  is  the  meadow 
fox-tail  grass  {alopecurus praiensis,)  It  is,  how- 
ever, better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  hay,  and 
requires  two  or  three  years  aflcr  sowing  to  arrive 
at  full  maturity.  But  it  is  a  perennial,  seldom 
dies  out  in  spots  like  many  other  grasses,  and  con- 
stitutes the  greater  portion  of  many  of  the  richer 
pastures  in  Britain. 

Until  of  late  yours  the  varieties  of  the  common 
rye  grass  (lodium  perenrUf)  were  regarded  in 
England  as  •  prodticinff  more  grass  and  hay  than 
fmy  other  species.  They  are  still  cultivated  al- 
most universally  on  lands  which  are  expected  to 
be  converted  into  wheat  fields  aHer  one  or  t  wo 
years.  Some  of  these  varieties  are  annuals,  others 
perennial.  None  of  them  remain,  however,  more 
than  three  or  four  years,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
recuttivate  the  ground. 

At  the  present  time  the  Italian  rye  graces  (Zo- 
lium  ItaUcmrij)  is  regarded  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  as  the  most  productive  of  all  the  species. 
It  is  perennial;  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  it  is 
said  not  to  be  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  either 
heat  or  cold.  1  observed  this  superior  grass  grow- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg — in  Prussia, 
Si^xeny,  Austria,  and  France— and  heard  but  one 
opinion,  which  was  of  the  most  favorable  charac- 
ter. In  the  French  periodical  {Le  CuUivaieur, 
Journal  des  Progres  j^gricoles,)  it  is  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Boutteville,  a  very  successful  agriculturist,  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  in  the  world. 
He  sows  it  with  red  clover  among  oats — ten 
pounds  of  rye  grass  to  the  acre. 
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He  concludes  by  saying,  "  I  can  assure  yoa 
that  its  hay  is  excellent  lor  feeding  horses  and 
cattle ;  and  that  its  nutritious  qualitiea  are  greater 
in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  that  of  the  other 
hays  and  clovers. 

In  England,  where  it  hfts  but  recently  come 
into  notice,  the  accounts  I  heard  of  it  were  very 
favorable.  The  following  statement  from  a  re- 
spectable farmer,  whose  name  I  omitted  to  notice, 
I  extracted  from  an  agricultural  paper : 

<'  1  cut  on  the  1st  July,  1837,  from  ten  Irish 
perches  of  inferior  land,  my  Italian  rye  grass ;  the 
stalks  were  from  four  to  four  feet  and  a  half  long. 
Product  at  first  cutting  nine  bushels  of  seed,  which 
I  sold  at  10s.  6d.  (sterling)  per  bushel.  ISecond 
crop  on  the  same  year  from  six  to  seven  bushels, 
and  stalk  from  three  to  three  feet  and  a  half  high. 
The  hay  was  of  the  best  quality.  I  expect  ano- 
ther crop  next  spring." 

Seeds  of  this  grass  may  be  easily  obtained  from 
Hamburg  or  Havre. 

There  is  residing  in  the  department  of  the  Loire 
an  eminent  agriculturist,  by  the  name  of  Bailley, 
who  has  originated  a  striking'  and  permanent  va- 
riety of  rye  grass,  called  Bail  ley's  rye  grass.  I 
saw  it  growing  on  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and 
in  France.  It  was  stated  to  me,  that  although 
shorter  in  growth,  it  was  thicker  and  finer  in 
foliage,  more  permanent  in  duration,  and  yiekled 
fully  as  heavy  a  crop  as  the  Italian  rye  grass. 
From  this  variety  were  produced  six  thousand 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  on  the  grasses  with 
a  few  observations  in  reference  to  our  culture  of 
those  species  which  I  conceive  well  adapted  to  in- 
crease the  products  of  the  dairy  and  to  improve 
our  soils  in  regard  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  in  the 
maritime  districts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.* 

1.  The  dairy. — It  is  well  known  that  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Augusta,  Columbia,  and  all  our 
large  towns  in  the  south,  are  but  scantily  supplied 
either  with  good  milk  or  fresh  butter.  A  number 
of  families  in  Charleston  make  a  comfortable  sup- 
port by  keeping  four  or  five  cows  each,  purchasing 
the  grass  which  is  brought  from  the  country,  and 
selling  milk.  When  the  cows  become  dry,  they  ' 
are  sold  to  the  butchers  and  others  are  purchased. 

I  would  propose  that  the  following  experiment 
be  made  by  some  enterprising,  industrious  man, 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  profession,  and  will  take 
a  pride  in  attending  personally  to  his  business. 

Let  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fitly  acres  be  pro- 
cured in  the  vicinity,  of  from  three  to  six  miles  of 
the  city.  Let  this  farm  be  divided  into  suitalle 
lots  for  the  cultivation  of  grasses  and  vegetables, 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  cattle.  Let  one  field  be 
planted  in  herds- grass,  (diactylus  ghmerata,) 
which  answers  our  climate  very  well,  as  I  have 
had  it  flourishing  in  my  garden  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  have  frequently  cut  it  as  early  as  Fe- 
bruary. I  would  prefer  planting  the  roots,  which 
are  easily  divided,  setting  ttiem  out  a  foot  or  eigh- 
teen inches  apart.  The  seeds  vegetate  pretty  well, 
but  the  plants  when  young  are  often  destroyed  by 
more  luxuriant  grasses.  Let  a  small  field  be 
planted  with  the  roots  of  the  Gama  grass.  It  is 
very  productive;  cattle,  although  they  do  not  pre- 
fer it  at  first,  soon  grow  fond  of  it,  and  they  do  not 
seem  at  any  time  to  refuse  it  when  made  into  hay. 
Let  alternate  fields  of  oatt,  barley  ieind  rye  be 
sown  in  drillsj  and  at  the  sance  time  sowing 
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broad  cast  over  eome  of  these  fields  about  ti? eniy 
pounds  of  Italian  or  common  rye  grass  to  the  acre. 
Another  field  should  be  devoted  lo  the  cultivation 
of  the  common  Guinea  grass,  which,  although  it 
comes  rather  late  in  spring,  is  very  productive, 
and  lasts  till  killed  by  the  frosts  of  autumn.  A 
small  bed  left  for  seed,  covered  during  winter  with 
straw,  will  produce  an  abundance  of  plants,  which 
should  be  set  out  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart 
and  the  plant  standing  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the 
row.  Another  field  set  out  in  the  same  manner 
with  Egyptian  millet,  {ptnniaetum  typhoideunif) 
one  of  the  most  productive  grasses  in  the  world, 
growing  easily  from  the  seed,  and  is  thoroughly 
naturalized  to  our  climate.  Other  fields  1  would 
have  successively  planted  in  vegetables,  not  for 
the  market,  but  (or  the  cows.  These  roofs  should 
be  composed  of  turnips,  ruta  baga,  kohl  rabbi, 
sugar  beets,  carrots,  &c.  Thus  an  abundance  of' 
green  food  and  vegetables  would  be  successively 
furnished  for  every  month  in  the  year. 

On  this  farm  I  would  build  extensive  and  airy, 
but  not  expensive  stables,  to  secure  the  cattle 
against  the  cold  of  winter — and  what  is  far  more 
injurious,  the  heat  of  summer.  The  buildings 
should  be  so  arranged  that  in  summer  the  air  may 
have  a  free  circulation.  Let  forty  or  fifty  eows 
among  the  best  of  the  common  breeds  of  Carolina 
be  purchased  ;  these  may  average  about  forty  dol- 
lars per  head.  Keep  among  them  a  young  bull  of 
the  superior  English  breeds.  A  stock  may  thus 
be  provided  in  a  few  years  adapted  to  our  climate. 
Importations  of  grown  cattlpi  for  our  lower  country 
are  not  advisable,  as  not  one  out  of  five  survives 
two  years,  whereas  those  raised  here  do  not  seem 
to  degenerate,  and  are  as  well  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate as  the  common  variety. 

Let  the  cows  be  housed  all  the  year,  and  only 
be  allowed  to  go  out  occasionally  for  exercise. 
Let  their  food  be  carried  to  them  as  in  most  parts 
of  England,  Belgium  and  Holland.  They  will 
be  cooler  in  the  stables  than  when  exposed  to  the 
hot  sun ;  our  cows  kept  in  confinement  in  Charles- 
ton thrive  better  than  those  that  are  turned  out. 

The  manure  and  litter  from  the  stables  will,  after 
the  first  year,  go  far  to  keep  the  land  enriched. 

Let  careful  attendants  be  provided  for  the  cattle, 
and  light  carts  used  to  convey  the  milk  or  fresh 
butter  to  market  morning  and  evening.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  estimate  the  profits  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment, yet  1  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  greater  than  that  produced  by  any 
farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  our  city  who  has  not  in- 
vested a  larger  caf)iial. 

Should  the  above  be  regarded  as  a  visionary 
scheme  I  would  ofily  ask  not  to  be  condemned  t>e- 
Ibre  the  experiment  has  been  tried  and  failed. 

2.  Grasses  to  be  cultivated  by  ike  planter  in  the 
rotation  of  crops. — My  own  experience  will  not 
allow  me  to  pronounce  positively  on  the  best  kind 
of  grasses  for  hay  or  pasturage  adapted  to  our 
southern  climate  as  renovators  of  the  soil. 

The  old  method  of  cultivating  the  same  field 
with  cotton  for  a  succesoion  of  years,  and  another 
with  corn,  until  the  lands  are  worn  out,  has  been 
long  tried,  and  the  result  has  been  destructive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  planter.  His  lands  are 
nearly  worn  out,  and  he  has  the  prospect  of  leav- 
ing to  his  posterity  a  ruinous  farm  house,  decayed 
fences,  meager  cattle,  and  a  barren  soil.  It  is  a 
)]iurderou8  system  against  which  the  earth  cries 


aloud  for  forbearance,  and  which  the  voice  of 
experience  unhesitatingly  condemns*  Balaam's 
ass  stopped  to  remonstrate  when  he  was  over- 
worked. It  is  treating  our  kind  and  teeming 
mother  with  ingratitude  and  cruelty — demanding, 
like  the  Egyptian  task  masters,  bricks  without 
straw — labor  without  rest.  We  have  been  expe- 
rimenting  on  the  fable  of  the  golden  egg^  and  are 
now  realizing  the  fruit  of  greedy  desires.  Oh !  for 
another  Mantuan  bard  to  awaken  us  from  indo- 
lence and  error — who  would  instruct  us  with  that 
gifled  father  of  agriculture, — 

"AUernis  idem  tonsas  cessare  novates, 
£t  segDem  patiere  situ  durescere  campum.*' 

Whilst  we  are  furnished  with  such  large  plan' 
tations,  it  seems  hard  that  our  poor  cattle  should 
be  suffered  to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence  and 
waste  their  manure  in  the  woods.  We  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  productions  already  in  cultiva- 
tion to  enable  us  to  alternate  our  crops :  cotton, 
corn,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  rye,  \Vheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  ground -Duts,  guinea  corn,  &c. — 1  need 
not  speak  of  rice — the  leavens  have  it  in  charge, 
and  a  thousand  rills  carry  to  it  the  drainings  of  the 
richest  valleys.  Even  in  this  particular  a  benefit 
has,  in  some  instances,  t>een  found  in  either  suffer- 
ing the  rice  land  to  rest  for  a  year,  or  alternating 
the  crop.  A  highly  intelligent  and  successful 
planter  of  Waccamaw  inforn>ed  roe,  that  ho  had 
two  years  ago  not  planted  a  portion  of  his  land  in 
rice,  but  suffered  the  volunteer,  or  red  riee,  to 
spring  up.  It  was  ploughed  under ;  a  portion  of 
th6  land  was  cultivated  in  oats — the  remainder  was 
kept  as  a  pasture  for  cattle.  In  this  way  his  land 
was  in  a  measure  freed  from  red  rk^e — he  was 
bountifully  supplied  with  milk  and  butter,  and  the 
product  of  his  rice-field  was  on  the  succeeding 
year  one-fourth  more  productive  than  formerly. 

We  have  in  Carolina  several  species  of  native 
grasses,  that  have  already  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, especially  the  crab  and  crow  fbot.  These, 
however,  are  annuals,  and  the  ground  requires  to 
be  every  year  cultivated  and  mnnured.  The  fox- 
tail grass,  elymas  or  lime  grass,  and  many  species 
of  poa,  festuca,  and  panicum,  are  the  native  pro- 
ducts of  our  fields.  From  some  of  these,  and 
many  others  that  1  have  not  enumerated,  a  selec- 
tion might  be  made  as  an  experiment,  which,  io 
the  end,  could  scarcely  fail  of  success. 

But  I  would  prefer  making  use  of  those  grasses 
that  have  been  already  found  to  be  successful  in 
agriculture.  The  clover  and  timothy  I  have 
reason  to  fear,  are  not  adapted  to  our  dry,  sandy 
soil.  On  the  various  species  of  grasses  cultivated 
in  Europe,  which  1  have  already  enumerated,  es' 
pecialiy  those  of  the  south  of  France  and  Austria, 
as  well  as  Italy,  no  experiment  has  been  made. 
I  doubt  whether  the  Italian  rye  grass  has  ever 
been  seen  in  the  southern  states  and  scarcely  in 
America,  although  1  have  a  faint  recollection  of 
seeing  a  few  plants,  some  years  ago,  on  the  farm 
of  Judge  Buel,  near  Albany  in  New- York.  A 
crop  t>f  oats,  or  rye,  alter  the  c»rn  or  cotton,  would 
afford  a  sufficient  shade  for  the  grasses  to  vege- 
tate, and  after  the  spring  grain  was  removed, 
would  not  only  afford  hay  or  pasturage  for  cattle, 
but  renovate  the  soil  and  prepare  it  for  the  pro- 
duction of  our  staple  articles.  By  this  means  our 
land  and  our  stock  of  cattle  would  be  improved — 
we  would  be  less  dependent  on  strangers  for  our 
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hay,  meats,  and  butter,  and  in  the  end  our  cotton 
aiid  corn  crops  would  be  more  abundant.  It  is 
but  Ihtr  that  we  receive  from  our  New-England 
brethren  their  cotton  cloths  in  exchange  for  our 
raw  material,  and  their  flour  tor  our  rice,  but  it  is 
rather  a  reflection  on  our  industry  and  enterprise 
when  we  look  to  tliem  also  lor  our  bay  and  butter. 


RHODB  ISLAND  AGRICULTURE. 

From  Ui«  New  EUigland  Fanner. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  bis  year's  operations  from  one 
of  the  t>est  (armers  not  in  Rhode  Island  only,  but 
in  New  England.  Mr.  Antony's  (arm  does  not 
embrace  a  large  extent  or  variety  of. agricultural 
operations ;  but  as  far  as  it  extends,  it  may  be 
considered  as  pattern  farming.  Ol*  his  improve- 
ments we  have  spoken  repeatedly  before.  They 
are  skilful  and  tieautiful,  and  do  him  the  high- 
est credit.  We  have  only  one  wish  in  respect 
to  him  and  his  farm ;  and  that  is,  that  he  was 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  that  he  miflht  come  in 
as  a  competitor  lor  some  of  our  noble  state  pre- 
miums. We  know  he  has  no  low  ambiiion  ;•  but 
an  ambition  to  make  any  portion  of  this  earth 
which  heaven  puts  under  our  custody,  a^  produc* 
five  and  beautiful  as  labor  or  skill  or  art  can  ren- 
der it,  is  an  ambition  with  which  a  generous  and 
grateful  mind  may  justly  be  satisfied.        U.  C. 

Jieport  rfthe  farm  of  Wm.  RoUh,  Jr.,  North 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Adam  j^ntony  ;  arid  considerably  devo- 
ted to  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Providence, 
Tillage  90  acres. 

English  mowing  18 

Pasture  26 

Wood  30 

Total  104 

Soil  generally  dry  and  sandy ;  some  redeemed 
peat  meadow ;  much  of  the  land  formerly  covered 
with  pine. 


Live  Stock. 


Horse 
Oxen 

Cows 


1 
2 

18 


Amount  of  sales  in  1839  83294  85 

Value  of  produce  used  or  on  hand  308  50 
Labor  in  improvements  charged  to 

the  owner  125  00 

Incidental  improvements  on  the  farm, 

the   lawlijl  interest   on   which   is 

added  to  the  next  gear's  rent  252  36 

Cost  of  labor  on  the  farm,  including 

board  696  02 

Inckleotal  expenses  1394  04 

Amount  of  Produce  in  1839. 

English  bay,  tons  50 — average  yield 

per  acre 
Miller,  <    41         < 

Indian  com,  bush.  258     < 
Barley  cut  (or  fodder,  tons  10 
Potatoes,  bush.  592  < 

Turnips  (French)  bu.  500 


< 
I 

c 


tons. 

64A  bush. 
If  ton. 
236  bush. 
650     < 


Swedish  turnips,  bushels  800 
Beef  fatted,  9500  lbs. 
Pork,  556  « 

Corn  fodder,  tons  6 
Manure  made,  cords  100 
''        bought,  ashes  1400  bushels. 

Notes  by  Mr,  Antony, 

Expenses  of  cultivating  crops  per  acre^-^ 
Indian  corn  ^47 

Oats  24 

Barley  24. 

Potatoes  44 

Ruta  baga  47 

Beets  53 

Carrots  59 

Hay,  including  getting,  &c.  24 

Millet  24 

Average  yield  of  a  cow  per  annum,  io  milk,  593 
gallons. 

Bt^r  animals  fatted  on  hay,  Indian  meal,  flax- 
seed oil  meal,  and  vegetables. 
Pork  fatted  on  Indian  meal  and  boiled  potatoes. 
Seven  cords  of  manure  were  applied  to  an  acre ; 
and  of  ashes  from  100  to  240  bushels. 

Lime  and  gypsum  have  not  been  found  useful. — 
Ashes  are  ofgreat  utility. 

Ground  oyster  shells  are,  perhaps,  good  for  no- 
thing. No  diflerence  has  been  perceived  in  the 
effects  of  fresh  or  spent  ashes.  Potash,  at  the  rate 
of  150  lbs.  to  the  acre,  has  been  found  beneficial, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  nitre.  Have  fried  them, 
however,  but  one  year,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
permanency  of  either. 

The  most  profitable  articles  of  cultivation  are 
considered  millet  and  clover  on  light  and  sandy 
soils.  On  such  as  are  of  a  better  quality  and  firm- 
er texture,  the  root  culture  is  perhaps  the  most 
profitable. 

Considerable  hay  and  some  vegetables  are  sold, 
but  much  the  greater  part  o^  the  produce  is  coo- 
verted  into  beef  and  milk. 


IC88BX  AGRIOULTURB. 

FriMn  Uie  New  England  Farmer. 

The  following  account  was  received  by  us,  but 
unfortunately  was  mislaid.  It  has  not  suffered  bv 
keepini? ;  and  will  be  rend  with  much  pleasure.  It 
is  a  fair  sample  of  New  England  farming ;  and 
shows  a  highly  productive  result.  Very  many  are 
those  who  fall  far  below  this  product,  over  those 
who  attain  it,  from  the  same  number  of  acres. — 
Those  whose  imaginations  and  avarice  are  extend* 
ed  far  beyond  what  is  reasonable,  see  in  such  hum- 
ble results  as  these,  nothing  to  admire  ;  but  look 
with  disdain  upon  such,  in  their  opinion  meager, 
returns.  Yet  it  is  by  such  a  process  and  under  cir- 
cumstances thus  restricted,  that  vast  numt>ers  in 
New  England  have  found  not  only  competence  but 
independence^  and  have  laid  the  foundation,  in- 
deed have  carried  up  the  superstructure  of  large 
and  ample  estates.  H.  C. 

Mr.  Colman^Sir^l  have  seen  in  one  of  ihe 
N .  E.  Farmers  that  you  should  like  to  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  produce  of  some  of  our  farms.  My 
farm  is  in  Newberry,  about  one  mile  south  of  New- 
buryport.    I  have  about  20  acres  ol  good  tillage 
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land,  and  about  15  acres  of  grata  land  too  clayey 
for  eaey  tillage.  1  have  30  acres  ofsalt  and  black 
grass  meadow:  the  remainder  is  pasture  and 
woodland,  containing  in  the  whole  about  110  acres 
—on  which  has  been  raised  the  present  season 
200  bushels  of  com  on  about  five  acres,  manured 
in  the  bill.  I  think  that  the  storm  of  the  28(h  of 
August,  destroyed  one  liflh  ot  the  crop.  Six  acres 
planted  with  potatoes,  manured  partly  in  hills  and 
partly  ploughed  in,  produced  1500  bushels.  One 
acre  and  three  quarters  of  onions.  740  bushels ; 
one  acre  of  winter  rye,  26  i)U8hels ;  three  acres 
barley,  100  bushels ;  one  acre  of  oats,  1$  bushels 
one  other  acre  cut  for  fodder,  not  thrashed.  The 
oats  were  raised  on  pasture  land  never  ploughed 
out  once,  and  planted  with  potatoes  the  last  year 
and  manured  in  hills,  this  year  harrowed,  and  200 
bushels  of  leached  ashes  spread  on.  1  have  40 
tons  of  English  hay,  cut  the  present  season ;  16 
tons  of  black  grass  hay,  15  tons  of  salt  and  fresh 
bay,  60  barrels  of  winter  apples,  11  barrels  of  ci- 
der, 40  bushels  of  beets  and  carrots,  some  pears, 
peaches,  grapes  and  plums.  1  keep  1  horse,  4 
oxen,  9  cows ;  calves  sold  50  dollars ;  milk  sold  at 
the  house  1500  gallons  at  14  cents ;  and  made 
some  cheese  in  the  hot  weather.  I  have  a  son 
who  takes  the  principal  care  of  the  farming.  We 
hke  two  men  seven  months,  at  17  and  13  dollars 
per  month.  We  buy  manure  in  Newburyport  at 
91  75  and  82  per  load  of  half  a  cord  or  more ; 
ashes  6  cents  a  bushel.  1  sell  hay  at  8 14  per  ton. 
Onions  are  sold  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  Onion 
ground  we  manure  with  about  12  loads  to  the 
acre;  plough  it  in  the  fall;  about  15th  of  April 
plough  it  again  and  sow  when  the  ground  is  fit. 
1  sow  in  rows  16  inches  apart,  three  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre ;  two  pounds  are  enough  if  we 
were  sure  all  would  be  right :  1  think  if  we  have 
plenty  of  manure  it  is  best  to  plough  it  in  ;  if  we 
bave  not  a  plenty,  make  the  t>est  of  it  and  put  it  in 
the  hills ;  then  we  shall  not  miss  unless  a  very  dry 
season.  To  cultivate  an  acre  of  onions  on  my 
ground,  would  cost  about  25  days'  labor. 

Summary  ofthi  above. 

No.  of  acres,  110 

Products, — Indian  corn,  on  5  acres,  20O bushels. 

Potatoes,  6  acres,       1500  bushels. 

Onions,  1}  acre,         740    ' 

Beets  and  carrots,        40    ' 

Winter  rye,  one  acre,  26    * 

fiarley,  3    acres,         100 

Oats,  1  acre,  75 

English  hay,  40 

Black  grasSy  16 

Salt  and  fresh  hay,         15 

W  inter  apples,  barrels  60    < 

Cider,  *        11    « 

Milk  sold  at  the  house  at  14  cts.  per  gall.,  1500 
gallons. 

Calves  sold,  50  dollars. 

I  raise  plenty  ol  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  tunNps, 
squashes,  &c. 

I  should  like  to  find  some  machine  to  dig  pota- 
toes with  oxen  or  hones. 
November  2S,  1S39. 
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WIRE  WORM. 

From  the  Third  Report  of  Uie  Agriculture  of  MaasadiUMtts. 

Wheat;  t>e8ides  being  subject  to  various  dis- 
eases, has  enemies  to  contend  with  among  the 
insect  tribes,  which  are  formidable  and  often  de- 
structive. The  wire  worm  is  well  known  to  farm- 
ers ;  and  several  cases  of  injury  from  his  ravages 
are  mentioned  in  the  repons.  These  are  princi- 
pally found  in  lands  which  have  been  some  time 
in  grass,  and  newly  broken  up.  On  this  account 
where  they  abound,  to  sow  wheat  on  green-sward 
plousrhed  up,  would  not  t>e  advisable.  A  farmer 
in  Wiliiamstown,  whooe  land  was  much  infested 
with  these  worms,  and  whose  corn  crop  always 
suffered  severely  from  them  when  it  was  planted 
upon  grass  land  newly  broken  up,  found  great  ad- 
vantages in  ploughing  his  land  in  the  fall,  by 
which  operation  he  thought  many  worms  were 
destroyed  by  the  lirost ;  and  then  taking  a  crop  ol' 
oats,  which  they  were  not  likely  to  injure,  beJbre 
he  took  any  other  crop.  This  was  followed  by 
com,  and  then  by  wheat.  They  are  not  disposed 
to  stay  in  cultivated  land,  but  prefer  that  which  is 
in  grass.  Another  farn>er  in  Ten>p!eion,  whose 
statements  seemed  entitled  to  confidence,  is  in  the 
hahit  of  getting  some  salt  in  the  compost  heap, 
with  which  he  manured  his  corn.  He  says  in  this 
way  his  corn  has  escaped  the  depredations  of  the 
wire-worm,  while  his  neighbors'  corn  over  the 
fence  would  suffer  severely.  He  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  this  for  several  years,  but  could  give 
me  no  definite  rule  as  to  the  proportion  ofsalt  used 
in  the  heap.  As  well  as  I  could  gather  from  his 
statements,  however,  it  was  not  large.  To  b\\ 
soA-skinned  worms,  such  as  slugs,  &c.,  the  appli- 
cation of  caustic  or  quick  lime,  if  a  small  amount 
comes  in  contact  with  them,  will  prove  destruc- 
tive; but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with 
those  which  are  encased  in  an  armor  of  horn. 
The  application  of  lime,  therefore,  in  the  hill  with 
corn,  is  not  found  a  preventive  against  the  injury 
from  the  wire  worm. 

£.  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  whose  authority  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  <*ad vises  in  the 
ploughing  of  green  sward  to  turn  over  in  the 
spring,  say  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  May, 
aHer  the  grass  shall  have  started  a  few  inches. 
The  reasons  are,  that  generally  a  greater  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  is  turne.i  under;  the  sod  will 
turn  over  smoother  in  the  sprmg  than  in  the  au- 
tumn, the  grass  is  much  less  likely  to  spring  up 
between  the  furrow  slices,  which  materially  injure^i 
the  crop;  and  lastly,  the  worms  which  commonly 
abound  in  grass  ground,  are  less  likely  to  injure  the 
crop.  The  reason  must  be  obvious.  Finding  no 
green  substance  in  land  turned  over  in  the  fall 
to  feed  upon,  they  invariably  seize  upon  the  grow- 
ing crop.  Where  the  green  sward  has  been  thus 
turned  over  in  the  spring,afier  the  grass  has  started, 
it  is  afikmed  upon  experience  that  injury  from  the 
worm  does  not  occur,  but  when  this  is  done  in  au- 
tumn, it  is  rarely  otherwise." 

N.  Bennet,  of  Farmingham,  thinks  "turning 
over  green  sward  in  August,  a  perfect  remedy  for 
the  corn  or  cut- worm,  which  is  the  wire- worm 
here  referred  to.  Ry  ploughing  so  early  in  the 
season,  the  grass  has  time  to  spring  up  and  grow 
before  winter  between  the  furrows ;  and  when  he 
cross-ploughs  in  the  spring,  the  young  grass  fur- 
nishes a  sufficicDcy  of  food  lor  the  worms,  and  there- 
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lore  the  corn  w  not  injured  by  them."  Robert 
Colt,  of  Piitsfield,  whose  farming,  as  well  as  ihal 
of  Mr.  fiennet,  has  been  honored  with  the  pre- 
miums of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
■ays  "  that  he  is  satisfied  from  experience,  years 
since,  that  the  ploughing  of  green  sward  or  stub- 
ble in  the  autumn,  is  a  loss  in  the  following  crop 
of  at  least  ten  per  cent.  Sward  lands,  that  are 
ploughed  in  the  fall  become  compact  during  the 
winter ;  the  finer  parts  washed  between  the  fur- 
row slice,  excluding  the  air,  and  prcveniinff  the 
sQiplus  water  from  draining  ofi',  consequently  the 
turf  lies  heavy  and  dormant,  with  but  little  bene- 
fit to  the  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ploughed 
in  the  spring,  the  soil  is  light  and  receives  the  bar- 
row  kindly ;  and  the  furrow  slice  does  not  become 
so  compact  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the 
air,  and  allows  the  excess  of  water  to  take  its  pro- 
per course ;  and  the  sward,  when  the  crop  comes 
off,  will  be  in  a  more  forward  state  of  decomposi- 
tion than  if  ploughed  the  fall  before." 

These  various  opinions,  coming  from  practical 
men  of  much  intelligence  and  long  experience, 
deserve  attention.  It  would  not  answer  to  delay 
the  sowine  of  wheat  until  the  middle  of  May,  as 
there  would  be  great  risk  in  our  climate  of  its  suf- 
fering from  mildew.  If  wheat  is  to  be  sowed  on 
ffreen  sward,  it  should  be  ploughed  much  earlier. 
But  this  would  not  in  that  case  afibrd  the  protec- 
tion against  the  wire-worm  to  which  Mr.  Phinney 
refers.  1  must  dissent  firom  the  inference,  (at 
least,  I  hold  my  judgment  in  suspense  until  1 
have  farther  light,;  that  this  late  spring  ploughing 
is  to  be  deferred  on  account  of  the  superabundance 
of  vegetable  matter  then  to  be  turned  under. 
Theory  and  experiment  in  this  matter  conflict 
with  each  other.  1  have  been  always  inclined  to 
the  belief,  which  generally  prevails,  and  which 
Mr.  Phinney  maintains,  that  the  higher  the  state 
of  luxuriance  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  turned 
in  by  the  plough,  the  more  the  land  will  be  en- 
riched by  it.  fiut  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
kiest  farmers  in  the  stale  has  satisfied  me,  especi- 
ally as  it  had  t>een  confirmed  by  another  equally 
intelligent  fieirmer,  and  wholly  unbiassed  by  the 
judgment  of  any  other  person,  that  the  land  is  more 
t>enefited  by  the  turning  in  of  the  clover  after  it  is 
dried,  than  when  in  a  state  of  greeness  and  full  of 
sap.  The  opinion  is,  that  if  green  it  creates  an 
acidity  in  the  soil  prejudicial  to  the  succeeding  crop. 
1  do  not  know  whether  this  theory  be  sound  or 
not ;  but  I  have  seen  an  experiment  tried  with  a 
view  to  this  point,  in  two  adjoining  lots  of  ground 
in  the  same  field  ;  and  the  result  was  conclusive 
in  favor  of  turning  in  the  crop  when  dried.  Mr. 
Coil's  opinion  in  favor  of  spring  ploughing  or 
a^nst  fall  ploughing,  bears  on  the  same  point. 
The  conclusion,  which  seems  to  follow  from  these 
premises,  is  against  sowing  wheat  upon  green 
sward,  on  account  of  the  wire  worm.  In  such 
case,  corn  or  oats  then  should  be  taken  as  a  fir6t 
crop ;  and  cora  may  be  taken,  as  Mr*  Phinney  ad- 
vises, on  a  late  ploughed  sward,  as  the  disadvan- 
tage, if  there  be  any,  in  the  comparison  between 
turning  in  the  herbage,  in  a  green  instead  of  a 
dried  state,  may  be  more  than  compensated  by 
ths  protection  which  it  furnishes  against  the  worm; 
but  if  wheat  is  to  t>e  sowed,  on  green  sward 
or  stubble,  on  account  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Colt's 
experience,  whether  his  notions  be  well  or  ill  found- 
ed, it  is  to  be  advised  to  plough  in  the  spring ;  but 


then  as  early  as  possible ;  because,  as  1  am  satis- 
fied, of  the  expediency  under  all  circumstances  of 
sowing  spring  wheat  as  early  as  possible.  In  this 
case,  the  chances  of  the  worm  must  k>e  encoun- 
tered, unless  the  mixture  of  salt  with  the  compost, 
as  mentioned  above,  may  afibrd  a  security  against 
him. 


OATHfiRinOS  FROM   GRAVETARDS,  &C. 

£y  O.  A.  Walker,  Surgeon.      Longman  and 

Co.,  1839. 

From  Uie  Medico-Chinirglcal  Review. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  the  dangerous  and  disgusting 
results  arismff  from  the  present  practice  of  inter- 
ments in  the  heart  of  cities,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  population;  and  to  endeavor  to  procure 
<4he  entire  removal  of  the  dead  firom  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  living."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  present  manner  of  burial  has  l>ecome  a  serious 
evil,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
government ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  custom, 
which  originally  arose  from  the  credulous  t>elief  of 
the  common  people  in  the  powers  of  the  church 
over  souls  after  death,  inducing  them  to  seek  a 
grave  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  some 
place  of  worship  as  a  protection  against  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  is  now  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
mind  to  be  easily  eradicated. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  deleterious  effects  to 
the  human  frame  from  the  pestilerous  vapors 
continually  exhaling  from  such  enormous  masses 
of  putrefying  remains,  which  must  exercise  a  most 
baneful  efiect,  especially  on  those  living  in  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  these  pest-holes, — we 
think  that,  if  the  public  attention  were  to  be  once 
fully  directed  to  the  disgusting  and  monstrous 
practices  continually  resorted  to  with  regard  to  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  make  room  for  fresh 
supplies,  they  would  be  inclined  to  prefer  a  sepul- 
ture removed  from  the  town,  and  in  which  they 
might  rest  in  peace,  to  thd  present  revolting  prac- 
tice of  huddling  up  as  many  human  bodies  as  can 
possibly  be  crammed  into  one  narrow  space  in 
order  that  the  proprietors  of  these  places  may  reap 
as  great  a  harvest  as  possible.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  one  case  detailed  by  our  author:  he  is 
ctpeaking  of  the  bury  ing- ground  underneath  £non 
Chapel : — 

**  This  space  measures  in  length  59  feet  3  inches 
or  thereabouts,  and  in  width  about  28  feet  8  inches 
so  that  its  superficial  contents  do  not  exceed  1,700 
square  feet.  Now,  allowing  for  an  adult  body 
only  twelve  feet,  and  for  the  young,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, six  feet,  and  supposing  an  equal  number  of 
each  to  be  there  deposited,  the  medium  space 
occupied  by  each  would  be  nine  feet :  if,  tnen, 
every  inch  of  ground  were  occupied,  not  more  than 
189  (say  200  in  round  numbers)  would  be  placed 
upon  the  surface ;  and  admitting  (an  extravagant 
admission  roost  certainly)  that  it  were  possible 
to  place  six  tiers  of  coffins  upon  each  other,  the 
whole  space  could  not  contain  more  that  1,200 ; 
and  yet  it  is  stated  with  confidence,  and  by  credible 
authority,  that  fi-om  10,000  to  12,000  bodies  have 
been  deposited  in  this  very  space  whbin  the  last 
sixteen  years !"    237. 

Jt  is  not  Ion:;  since  an  extreme  seosatioo  was 
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excited  by  the  greatly  exaggerated  tales  with 
regard  to  the  practice  of  exhumation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dissection,  but  we  must  say  that  none  of 
these  tales  could  at  all  equal  the  wholesale  ex- 
posure and  dismemberment  of  the  dead  which 

must  here  have  been  had  recourse  to. 

•        •••##•• 

Having  thus  given  an  extremely  slight  sketch 
of  the  history  ot  burial  places,  (lor  an  exceedingly 
interesting  description  of  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself,)  we  will  now  follow  the 
author  in  his  description  of  the  stale  of  some  of 

the 

Burying-places  of  the  metropolis. 

Burying  Ground,  Portugal  Street.-—**  The 
soil  of^  this  ground  is  saturated,  absolutely  satu- 
rated, wiih  human  putrescence.  •  •  •  The 
effiuvia  i'rom  this  ground  at  certain  periods  are  so 
offensive,  that  persons  living  in  Clement's  Lane 
are  compelled  to  keep  their  windows  closed ;  the 
walls  even  of  the  ground  which  adjoins  the  yards  of 
those  houses,  are  frequently  seen  reeking  with 
fluid,  which  diffuses  a  most  ofl'ensive  smell.'' 
Typhus  fever  appears  to  be  veiy  prevalent  in  the 
neighborhood,  especially  in  Clement's  Lane, 
which  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  burying-^rounds. 

En(m  Chapel.— The  upper  part  of  this  building 
is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  un- 
derneath it  is  the  burying-ground,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  boarded  floor.  From  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  bodies  have  been  placed  here,  since  its 
establishment,  in  pits,  the  uppermost  of  which 
were  covered  only  by  a  few  inches  of  earth. 

<<Soon  afler  interments  were  made,  a  peculiar 
long  narrow  black  fly  was  observed  to  crawl  out 
of  many  of  the  coffins ;  this  insect,  a  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  the  bodies,  was  observed  on  the 
following  season  to  be  succeeded  by  another, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  common  bug  with 
wings." 

A  Sunday  school  is  held  in  the  chapel. 

**  Residents  about  this  spot,  in  warm  and  damp 
weather  have  been  much  annoyed  with  a  pecu- 
liarly disgustins  smell;  and  occasionally,  when 
the  Are  was  lighted  in  a  house  abutting  upon  this 
building,  an  intolerable  stench  arose,  which  it  was 
believed  did  not  proceed  from  a  drain.  Vast 
numbers  of  rats  infest  the  houses ;  and  meat  ex- 
posed to  this  atmosphere,  afler  a  few  hours,  be- 
comes putrid."    166. 

•  St.  VlemenCn  Church,  5Sfrand.— There  is  a  vault 
under  this  church  called  the  ^Bector^s  FauU,^  the 
descent  into  which  is  in  the  aisle  of  the  church 
near  the  communion  table,  and  when  opened,  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  animal  matter  are  so 
powerful,  that  lighted  candles,  passed  through  the 
opening  into  the  vault,  are  instantly  extinguished; 
the  men  at  diflerent  times  employed,  have  not 
dared  to  descend  into  the  vault  until  two  or  three 
days  had  elapsed  af\er  it  had  been  opened,  during 
which  period  the  windows  of  the  church  also  were 
opened  to  admit  the  perflation  of  air  from  the  street 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  gas  emitted ;— thus  a 
diluted  poison  is  given  in  exchange  from  the  dead 
to  the  living  in  one  of  the  most  frequented 
throughfares  of  the  metropolis.  The  other  vaults 
underneath  the  church  are  also  much  crowded 
with  dead.  From  some  cause,  at  present  doubt- 
liil,  these  vaults  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire* 

*  *'This  is  not  a  very  unusual  circumstance ;  the 


upwards  of  fif>y  years  ago;  they  continued  burning 
for  some  days,  and  many  bodies  were  destroy- 
ed."   158. 

There  was  formeriy  a  well  by  the  side  of  the 
church  but  the  water  became  so  nauseous  that  it 
could  not  be  drunk,  owing  to  its  becoming  impreg- 
nated with  the  putrefying  matter  with  which  the 
ground  was  charged. 

Drury  Lane  Burying  Oround. — ^Tbe  ground 
is  now  raised  to  a  level  with  the  flrst-fioor  windows, 
surrounding  the  place :  in  it  have  been  deposited 
some  thousands  of  bodies. 

Whitechapel  Church. — ^The  burial-ground  ad- 
joining the  church,  placed,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population,  is  so  thickly  crowded  as  to  present  one 
entire  mass  of  human  bones  and  putrefaction.  "In 
digging  a  foundation  for  a  new  wall,  the  workmen 
penetrated  through  a  mass  of  human  bones  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  thickness ;  these  bones  were  thrown 
out  and  for  some  time  lay  exposed  to  public  view, 
scattered  over  the  ground  in  a  loathsome  humid 
state." — ^These  were  afterwards  deposited  in  two 
or  three  pits  which  were  filled  up  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface. 

Bunhill  Fields  City  Boad.— In  this  burial  ground 
occupying  about  seven  acres,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  interments  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Walker  has  given  a  detailed  account  of 
many  more  of  our  metropolitan  cemeteries ;  but  we 
think  that,  from  what  we  have  furnished,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  remainder.  We  will,  therefore,  ex- 
tract the  account  of  only  one  more  to  show  that 
this  system  is  not  confined  to  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  town,  but  extends  even  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  palace. 

"  Buckingham  Chapel,  situated  in  Palace  Street, 
about  three  minutes'  walk  from  Buckingham 
Palace.  There  are  two  vaults  and  a  burying- 
ground  belonging  to  this  chapel ;  one  of  the  vaults 
IS  underneath  very  large  school-rooms  for  bo^s  and 
girls,^  and  the  other  is  underneath  the  chapel; 
the  entrance  to  these  vaults,  is  through  a  trap- 
door, in  the  passage,  dividing  the  school-rooms 
from  the  chapel ;  steps  lead  to  the  bottom  of  the 
building ;  on  the  right  is  the  vault  underneath  the 
schools.  When  I  visited  this  place  a  body  had 
recently  been  interred,  and  the  effluvium  from  it 
was  particulariy  annoying.  The  vault  is  support- 
ed on  wooden  pillars,  and  there  is  only  one  i^ratiog 
which  fironts  the  street,  ta  admit  light  and  air ;  the 
floors  of  the  school-rooms,  white  washed  on  the 
under  surface,  form  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  the  vault 
— it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  see  the  children  in  the 
lower  school-room  from  this  vault,  as  there  are 
apertures  in  the  boards  st^ienthf  large  to  admit 
the  light  from  above.  This  place  is  spcu^ious,  but 
very  low; — the  vault  on  the  lefl  under  the  chapel  is 
about  the  same  size  as  that  under  the  schoois, 
though  much  lower.  1  was  assured  that  the 
ground  was  so  full  of  bodies,  that  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  allotting  a  grave :  the  roof  of  this  vault  is 
formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  floor  of  the 
chapel ;  it  is  white-washed,  the  light  passes 
through  it ;  the  smell  emitted  from  this  place  is 
very   offensive.    In  the   vault   underneath    the 

vaults  underneath  St.  James's  Church,  Jermyn  Street, 
many  years  since,  were  on  fire." 

•  "  Some  hundreds  of  children  here  receive  theij? 
daily  education^  ** ' 
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chapel  there  are  piles  of  bodies  placed  in  lead  ;  the 
upper  ones  are  within  a  few  inches  of  the  wooden 
floor,"     184. 

We  will  not  attempt  (o  offer  any  comments  on 
the  facts  which  have  here  been  detailed ;  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  the  consideration  of  the  ill  effects  produced 
on  the  human  constitution  by  these  putrid  exha- 
lations ;  out  of  the  immense  number  of  cases 
brought  forward  by  our  author  to  prove  their  dan- 
^rous  tendencies,  we  will  select  two  only  as 
illustrations  of  the  results  produced  during  the  two 
most  dangerous  stages  of  animal  decomposition, 
which  he  considers  to  be, — Ist,  that  which  takes 
place  almost  immediately  afler  death,  and  the  2nd, 
during  the  extreme  degree  of  putrefaction.  As  an 
instance  of  the  evil  consequences  produced  by  the 
exhalation  of  the  gases  generated  during  the 
first  stage,  we  may  (juote  the  following  case. 

"  In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year  1825,  a 
women  died  of  typhus  fever,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  No.  17,  While  House  lard,  Drury 
Lane ;  the  bodvi  which  was  buried  on  the  fourth 
datfy  was  brought  down  a  narrow  staircase  ;  Lewis 
Swalthey,  shoemaker,  then  living  with  his  family 
on  the  second  floor  of  this  house,  and  now  residing 
at  No.  5,  Prince's  Street,  Drury  Lane,  during  the 
time  the  coffin  was  placed  for  a  few  minutes,  in  a 
transverse  position,  in  the  door-way  of  his  room, 
in  order  that  it  might  pass  the  more  easily  into  the 
street,  was  sensible  of  a  most  distrusting  odor, 
which  escaped  from  the  coffin.  He  complained 
almost  immediately  afterwards  o/*  a  j>«cuiiar  cop- 
pery iaeie,  which  he  described  as  being  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  posterior  part  of  the 
throat ;  in  a  few  hours  aflerwards,  he  had  at  irre- 
gular intervals  slight  sensations  of  chilliness,  which 
before  the  next  sunset  had  merged  into  repeated 
shiverings  of  considerable  intensity;  that  evening 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed, — he  passed  through  a 
most  severe  form  of  typhus  fever ;  at  the  expiration 
of  the  third  week  he  was  removed  to  the  fever 
hospital — he  recovered ;  he  had  been  in  excellent 
health  up  to  the  instant  when  he  was  exposed  to 
tkU  malarw.''    132. 

The  effects  of  the  gases  produced  during  the 
extreme  state  of  putrefaction  are  illustrated  by  the 
Ibllowing  case. 

'^•Sly  ptipily  Mr.  J.  H.  Sutton,  accompanied 
by  an  individual,  for  many  years  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  burying  the  dead,  entered 

the  vaults  of  St. church  ;  a  coffin,  ^crueUy 

bloaUdy^  as  one  of  the  grave-diggers  expressed  it, 
was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  portion 
of  its  gaseous  contents.  The  body,  placed  upon 
the  top  of  an  immense  number  of  others,  had,  by 
the  date  of  the  inscription  on  the  plate,  been  buried 
upwards  of  eight  years ;  the  instant  the  small  in- 
strument employed  had  entered  the  coffin,  a  most 
horribly  offensive  gas  issued  forth  in  large  quan- 
tities, Mr.  S.  who  unfortunately  respired  a  portion 
of  this  vapour,  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  sup- 
port afforded  by  a  pillar  in  the  vault ;  he  was  in- 
stantly seized  with  a  suflbcatins  ditHculty  of 
breathing  (as  though  he  had  respired  an  atmo- 
sphere impregnated  with  sulphur) ;  he  had  giddi- 
ness, extreme  trembling,  and  postraiion  ofstrengi h; 
in  attempting  to  leave  the  vault,  he  fell  from  de- 
bility ;  upon  reaching  the  external  air,  he  had 
liQusea,  subsequently  vomiting,  accompanied  with 


frequent  flatulent  eructations,  highly  fetid,  and 
having  the  same  character  as  the  gas  inspired. 
He  reached  home  with  difficulty,  and  was  confined 
to  his  bed  during  seven  days.  The  pulse  which 
was  scarcely  to  be  recognised  at  the  wrist, — al- 
though the  heart  beat  so  tumultuously,  that  its 
palpitations  might  be  observed  beneath  the  cover- 
ing of  the  bed  cloths, — ranged  between  one  hun- 
di^  and  ten  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  per 
minute,  during  the  first  three  days ;  for  many  days 
af\er  this  exposure^  his  gait  was  very  vascillat- 
ing."    133. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  ge- 
neral resume  of  the  principal  facts  and  observations 
contained  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Having  now  completed  our  review  of  this  work, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  it  will  be  found 
well  worth  the  perusal  of  every  person  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  the  health,  decency, 
and  cleanliness  of  the  metropolis,  and  may,  per- 
haps, prove  not  unacceptable  to  the  general  reader, 
as  presenting  a  complete  and  curious  history  of  the 
different  modes  of  interment  which  have  been 
resorted  to  among  different  nations,  as  well  as  for 
its  novel  description  of  the  burial-places  of  J^ndon 
which  we  believe,  have  never,  until  now,  formed 
the  subject  of  any  work. 

In  taking  our  final  leave,  we  must,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Walker,  state,  that  the  book  is  cleariy  and 
vividly  written,  and  the  author  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  industry  and  zeal  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  his  by  no  means  agreeable  researches 
among  the  graveyards;  we  hope,  however,  that 
he  may  reap  a  full  reward  for  his  labors,  by  seeing 
the  disgusting  nuisance  against  which  he  has  de- 
clared war,  at  least  mitigated,  even  if  not  alto- 
gether put  a  slop  to. 


SD6IK68   FOR    A    FLOWER    GARDEBT. 

From  the  Horticultural  Jounial. 

For  an  edging,  box  is  chiefly  recommended. 
fiox ! — not  always  kept  in  prder,  and  in  such  a 
case  a  harbor  for  vermin ! — the  most  greedy  and 
rapacious  blook-sucker  of  every  thing  within  its 
reach,  the  exhauster  of  the  virtues  of  the  richest 
compost.  Next  come  thrifl,  bachelor's  buttons, 
primroses,  and  even  London  pride,  all  tending  to 
weeds,  and  all  growing  out  of^  line:  to  avoid  this, 
flower  beds  are  often  edged  with  board,  which 
soon  falls  to  decay.  The  t>est  and  most  perma- 
nent edging  1  have  ever  met  with  is  slate,  set 
lengthways,  three  inches  under,  and  three  inches 
over  the  level  of  the  alley  or  walk,  the  edges  of 
the  beds  filled  in  the  interior  to  the  full  height  of 
the  slate.  1  know  an  edging  of  this  description 
made  sixteen  years  ago,  which  is  still  in  the  high- 
est per^ction  ;  at  first,  the  outside  ofthe  slate  was 
painted  green,  which  gave  a  great  neatness  to  the 
garden  ;  soon  after,  an  edging  of  genlianella  was 
planted  at  the  ineide  of  the  slate  and  close  to  it, 
which  came  into  great  beauty,  and  hung  over  the 
outside,  forming  an  edging  at  top  of  three  or  four 
inches  wide,  requiring  very  little  attention,  and 
decorating  the  edges  of  the  beds  with  a  profusion 
of  its  lar^,  rich,  and  graceful  blue  flowers,  which, 
when  lined  by  a  single  row  of  yellow  crocup, 
usIierH  in  the  spring  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  A 
chief  perfcciion  of  ihis  edging  is,  that  it  is  perma- 
nent. 
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FOWIBRS   OF  THB    ARAB   HOSE. 

From  Fnuer'fl  Tartar  Journey. 

I  am  templed  to  mention  to  you  one  feat  of  an 
Arab  horse,  the  property  of  a  persoo  who  has 
more  than  once  been  mentioned  by  me  in  these 
letters,  Aga  Bahram,  and  which  has  not,  so  lar 
as  I  know,  been  ever  doubted.    This  animal  came 

•  from  Sbirauz  to  Tehran,  520  miles,  in  six  days ; 
remained  there  three  days,  went  back  in  five; 
remained  at  Shirauz  nine,  and  returned  again  to 
Tehran  in  seven  days.  This  gentleman  told  me 
that  he  had  once  rode  another  horse  of  his  own 
from  Tehran  to  Koom,  twenty- lour  fursucks,  or 

I  about  eighty-four  miles,  between  the  dawn  of 
a  morning  near  the  vernal  equinox,  and  two 
hours  before  sunset — that  ie,  in  about  ten  hours. 
This,  too,  is  good  going :  but  Aga  Bahram  had 
always  the  best  horses  in  Persia. 


MANURING. 

For  the  Fanners*  Register. 

Prtface. — Although  my  name  is  not  known  in 
the  communication  headed,  "  Farm- Yard,  &c."  in 
February  No.  of  the  Register,  page  126,  yet  I 
was  mortified  to  find  my  horse  and  cow  yards, 
and  intended  piggery,  so  illy  represented  by  the 
cut.  Mr.  Rufiin  has  a  multiplicity  of  business  to 
call  his  attention,  and  the  most  important  should 
claim  his  direct  attention ;  consequently,  in  this 
matter,  no  apology  is  either  wanted  or  required  ; 
nor  should  I  have  adverted  to  the  subject  had  I  not 
a  desire  to  lay  before  the  public  my  manuring 
operations ;  in  doing  which  my  yards  will  again 
be  brought  into  view.* 


In  the  month  of  November  last,  1  carted  from 
horse  yard  a,  82,  and  from  steer  d,  160,  in  all,  242 
heavy  ox-loads  of  manure. 

On  the  first  of  December,  my  steers  and  grown 
dry  cattle  were  yarded  in  d,  andi  having  more  pork 
hogs  than  usual,  yards  h  and  c  and  another  were 
appropriated  to  their  use,  whilst  the  milk  cows 
and  calves  were  shamefully  made  to  find  their 
own  shelters  throuirh  the  winter.  On  the  first  day 
of  March,  my  cattle  were  turned  from  the  yard, 
and  two  carts  and  ox -teams  started  to  draw  out 
the  manure  as  follows: 

From  horse  and  cattle  yards  as  above, 

for  corn    -  -  -  - 

From  cattle  yard  <i,  for  com 
horse  yard  a,      do.    - 
hog  yard    6,     do. 
hog  yard    c,      do.    - 
hog  yard  additional,  for  corn 
ox  yard  do.     - 

Saw  dust,  chips  and  scrapings,  for  oats  - 
Waste  straw  and  hay,  on  galls 
From  hog  yard,  for  beets 
600  bushels  ashes  saturated  with  marine 
salt  at  the  rate  of  one  percent.,  for  com 
and  cabbage,  equal  to      - 


242 
318 
92 
82 
78 
66 
SO 
79 
42 
11 
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Let  it  be  remembered,  that  my  milk  cows  and 
calves  were  not  yarded  through  the  winter,  and 
that  my  steers  and  dry  cattle  were  likewise  not 
yarded  during  one-half  of  the  feeding  season.  I 
wintered  also  220  grown  sheep,  which  were  fed 
liberally  with  hay  and  cut  oate,  all  of  which  feed- 
ings, of  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  beeves,  (which 
till  this  moment  had  been  forgotten,)  were  od 
grounds  requiring  manure,  and  supposed  to  amount 
to  at  least  ....  7^ 

I  am  now  ploughing  down  25  acres  of  rye, 
and  sowing  millet  and  peas  to  be  again 
ploughed  down,  equal  to        -  -         500 

Total  manurings  for  6  laborers  one  year         2400 

My  crop  of  rye  is  much  injured  by  rust,  (and  so 
faras  I  can  learn  the  disease  prevails,)  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  ploughed  down  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  crop.  I  am  pleased  with  the  millet,  both 
for  hay  and  improvement.  All  my  hogs  at  my 
place  of  residence  are  yarded  this  year,  it  being 
the  first  of  my  experience  in  this  practice.  They 
are  littered  with  leaves  from  the  woods,  and  green 
weeds  and  grass,  which  in  part  is  their  food. 

The  reservoir  D,  £,  has  been  excavated,  but  I 
have  not  yet  taken  the  time  to  remove  the  mould 
to  my  yards.  If  not  deposited  in  the  yards  with- 
in  a  short  time,  it  is  intended  to  be  spread  on  the 
meadow  M,  M,  next  winter,  after  which  the  mea- 
dow will  be  cut  wi:h  the  coulier,  harrowed  and 
rolled.  The  reservoir  G,  H,  I,  is  also  full  and  valu- 
al»le. 

The  ashes  mentioned,  were  mostly  obtained 
from  the  burnings  of  limber  on  newly  cleared  land, 
every  five  bushels  of  which,  with  one  per  cent,  of 
salt,  i  consider  equal  to  a  load  of  dung. 

Last  winter  I  made  an  efibrt  at  carting  leaves 
into  my  yards,  but  the  weather  proved  so  unfavo- 
rable that  I  only  got  in  about  100  loads.  I  have 
leaves  in  abundance,  at  the  distance  of  six  to  eight 
hundred  steps  from  my  yards,  and  hope  to  hand 
iVi  r.  Ruflin  a  good  long  tally  next  year.     My  oats 
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uaw  growing  oo  the  oat  fallow  of  last  year,  bid 
lair  to  yield  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  which  is 
about  double  what  the  yield  would  have  been  last 
year,  had  they  not  been  ploughed  down.  My 
narvested  oats  of  last  year  yield  about  forty  bush- 
els ihe  acre ;  a  small  portion  of  which  1  computed 
as  high  as  sixry. 

The  first  item  in  the  above  account,  viz.  242 
loads  manure,  was  the  remaina  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  previous  year,  but  as  1  have  now  on 
hand  more  than  this  quantity,  which  is  to  be  en- 
tered for  next  year,  1  suppose  no  objeclioo  can  be 
raised  to  the  entry. 

1  spread  from  40  to  64  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  (average  about  50) — that  from  the  stables 
and  hog  yards,  on  clays ;  and  that  from  the  cattle 
yards,  on  loams  and  sands. 

DAy  sheep  are  never  yarded,  except  the  ewes 
and  lambs  in  the  severest  winter  weather;  and 
lor  their  accommodation  I  am  now  engaged  in 
constructing  a  cot,  and  yard  of  about  half  an  acre. 
From  the  yard,  the  manure  will  be  moved  about 
the  middle  of  March  ;  the  ground  being  in  arti- 
chokes, they  are  to  be  rooted  out  by  hogs,  from 
say  lOih  of  November  till  10th  of  December, 
when  the  yard  is  again  ready  for  the  ewes  and 
lambs.  This  sheep  yard,  with  other  adjoining,  is 
now  in  beets,  but  will  be  planted  in  the  artichokes 
next  spring ;  fhe  artichokes  being  now  growing  in 
an  adjacent  field.  1  suppose  the  proper  method  of 
cultivating  this  crop  is  to  drill,  plough  and  hoe, 
the  first  year  ;  but  after  having  been  rooted  by 
hogs  they  need  no  further  attention,  except  per- 
haps to  pull  out  a  tew  straggling  weeds  on  vacant 
•pots.  .The  crops  must  he  abundant  on  grounds 
thus  iiighly  manured. 

My  crop  of  corn  is  mostly  on  bottom  grounds, 
and  my  ditches  are  already  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  a  creek  thereon  so  soon  as  the  cul- 
ture of  the  crop  is  completed. 

MouaTAIHBER. 

j^mhirBt,  JwMf  1840. 


BKMARK8     ON     CORN     CVLTURB — BEANS — 
GRBKN-BWARO,   ETC. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  tbe  FanMr*!  Reglfter. 

June  lOth,  1840. 
In  your  May  number,  I  have  read  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  the  appendix  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Col  man  to  Mr.  Webster's  agricultural  ad- 
dresfs' which  1  had  perused  beforehand  the  communi- 
cation by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Stevenson  of  Kentucky. 
There  are,  however,  a  lew  things  in  them  to  which 
I  beg  eave  respectfully  to  state  some  objections. 
First,  however,  permit  rae  to  say  a  word  or  two 
of  some  of  my  own  notions  in  regard  to  com 
culture,  which  your  correspondent  S.,  of  South 
Carolina,  teems  to  have  misunderstood,  or  1  mis- 
undaratand  him.  For  he  appears  to  ascribe  to  me 
as  a  fixed  opinion,  what  I  oflbred  merely  as  a 
conjecture,  relative  to  the  effect  upon  the  crop  of 
cuttiug  corn-roots.  The  fact  is,  that  this  process 
which  takes  place  more  or  less,  in  every  mode  of 
eultura  that  1  have  ever  yet  witnessed,  has  al- 
ways been  to  me  a  great  mystery,  and  one  of 
which  1  have  never  seen  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. Between  the  yarioos  methods  pursued  by 
tJ^  most  sQceessful  com-maken,  there  is  a  vast 
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difference  in  the  extent  to  which  tbe  roots  are  out ; 
and  yet  fine  crops  are  oAen  found  upon  good  land, 
under  all  their  modes  of  culture,  if  the  seasooe 
have  been  favorable.  This  could  not  possibly 
happen,  if  cutting  the  roots  was  any  thing  like  as 
injurious,  as  we  have  generally  supposed.  Two 
of  the  best  corn-makers  1  ever  knew  cultivated  al- 
together with  the  two-horse  plough;  vet  their 
crops  were  certainly  never  inferior,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  judge,  to  any  others  where  a  different 
process  had  been  adopted.  The  (act  is  undenia- 
ble, and  the  only  difficulty  is,  how  to  account  for 
it.  I  believe,  with  your  correspondent  S.,  that,  <<  if 
it  were  possible  to  avoid  it,''  we  shouki  find  U 
best  "  never  to  cut  Ihe  root  of  any  plant  in  its 
culture.-'  But,  is  h  possible?  If  it  is,  I  cannot 
even  imagine  such  possibility.  No  body,  I  be- 
lieve, doubts  that  keeping  the  earth  loose  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tbe  vi- 
gorous, healthful  growth  of  all  cultivated  plants 
whatever.  But  the  man  who  could  do  it  without 
cutting  many  of  the  roots,  would  be  very  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  the  famous  artist  John  Emanu- 
el Schoitz,  described  by  Dr.  Swiff,  who,  among 
many  other  most  marvellous  feats  enumerated  by 
the  dean,  could  **  heat  a  bar  of  iron  red  hot,  and 
thrust  it  into  a  barrel  of  gun-powder,  before  all 
the  company,  and  yet  it  would  not  take  fire." 

Mr.  Taylor's  method  is  certainly  a  very  good 
one,  for  he  makes  excellent  crops;  but  it  is  pur- 
sued in  its  most  important  particulars  by  thou- 
sands. Still,  there  is  unavoidably  much  root-cut- 
ting in  it,  and  no  greater  crops  are  made  by  it, 
than  by  some  different  methods,  where  the  lands 
are  equally  as  fertile,  and  the  proprietors  equally 
as  industrious,  attentive  and  skilful,  as  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. 1 1  has,  however,  one  very  great  advantage  over 
the  old  fiishiotis,  which  prevailed  some  90  or  4iO 
years  a^o :  it  saves  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and 
IS  therefore  far  preferable,  on  this  accotint,  if  on  no 
other. 

Suffer  roe  now  to  state  my  few  objections  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Colman's  appendix,  and  to  the  eommu- 
nication  of  your  South  Carolina  correspondent,  S. 
In  speaking  of  the  bean,  the  first  named  gentle- 
man says—"  the  varieties  of  the  bean  are  two. 
garden  and  field  beans,  the  white  and  the  gray.'' 
Now,  if  Mr.  Colman  is  rightj  all  our  botanical 
books  are  wrong ;  for  they  enunoerate  at  least 
twenty  species.  Four  of  these  are  ^iven  in  Bridge- 
man's  gardening;  and,  of  the  victafaba  alone,  he 
names  twelve  varieties,  whilst  he  arranges  under 
the  other  three  species,  twenty-seven  varieties 
more,  making  99  in  all ;  and  Loudon,  in  his  "  £n- 
eyclopiedia  of  Plants,"  states  about  tbe  same  num- 
ber. Mr.  Colman,  I  presume,  is  too  good  a  bota- 
nist to  be  ignorant  of  the  facts,  and,  therefore,  has 
been  somewhat  careless,  (to  say  the  least  of  it,)  in 
limiting  the  number  of  varieties,  even  of  the 
viciafaba^  to  two.  It  is  a  great  departure  from  his 
usual  particularity  and  correctness  of  description. 

To  a  part  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  communication  I 
object,  on  account  of  his  giving,  (as  almost  all  the 
Kentucky  farmers  do,)  the  name  **  blue-grass,"  to 
the  "  green-sward,"  or  **  goose-grass,"  or  **  lawn- 
grass  ;  "  all  of  which  namrs  it  bears.  This  is  of 
a  yellowish  green,  and  cannot,  therefore,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  *^  blue,"  whereas,  the  true  blue- 
grass  is  really  of  a  bluish  green,  and  hence  it 
takes  its  name.  It  is  very  different  from  the 
''green-sward,"  in  appearance;  is  more  hardy^ 
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and  bears  grazing  far  better,  but  it  is  more  troa- 
blesome  in  cultivated  laods.  I  have  been  led  to' 
these  remarks  from  having  experienced  conside- 
rable inconvenience,  as  1  have  no  doubt  many 
others  have,  from  the  variety  ofnames  oilen  gpven 
to  the  same  plant.  Let  a  few  examples  of  this 
very  troublesome  practice  suffice.  The  '*  red-top" 
is  frequeutlv  called  "  herds -grass,"  and  so  is  "  ti- 
mothy,' although  they  are  as  unlike  as  bottle- 
brush  and  rib-wort  The  orchard-grass  is  also 
called  cocks-loot,  and  the  crab-grass  crows-foot, 
whilst  the  lucerne,  in  some  places,  bears  the  name 
of  French  clover.  When  we  come  to  mention 
noxious  weeds,  the  confusion  of  names  is  still 
ffreater.  Although  I  know  of  no  sure  remedy  for 
this  evil,  we  migot  certainly,  I  think,  diminish  it 
greatly,  if  we  would  take  as  much  care  in  apply- 
mg  the  common  appellatives  as  in  using  the  bo- 
tanical terms;  but  this  is  never  done.  The  ne- 
glect of  this  practice  in  a  friend,  who  once  sent 
me 'some  pure  cockle  seed  from  London,  under 
the  very  attractive  name  of  '<  rose  campione,^^  ac- 
tually betrayed  me  into  sowing  it  very  carefully  in 
a  rich  spot  of  my  garden;  notwithstanding,  1 
strongly  suspected  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  an 
old  and  very  pestiferous  acquaintance.  1  might 
mention  many  other  similar  annoying  accidents, 
involving  a  loss  of  both  time  and  labor ;  and  1 
doubt  not  that  several  of  your  correspondents 
could  add  considerably  to  the  list.  But  the  fore- 
going remarks,  1  hope,  will  suffice  to  call  their  at- 
tention and  yours  to  the  subject  in  a  way  to  pro- 
duce some  better  remedial  suggestion  than  my 
own.  '*  In  the  multiplicity  of  counsel,"  our  pro- 
verb says,  '<  there  is  safety ;"  and  if  we  brother 
fisirroers  and  planters  would  oftener  volunteer  to 
give  it,  we  might  remedy,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
total  neglect  of  4>ur  interests,  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is,  and  whose  special  business  it  should  be,  to 
labor  assiduously  for  their  promotion. 

No  more  at  present,  from  your  old  friend  and 
co-laborer,  Jambs  M.  Garnett. 


N0TB8  OP  HORTHBRN  BILK-CULTURB. 

Extracttd  from  th«  Third  Agrienltaral  Report,  made  by  Uie 
RsT.  Ubmet  COLMAii,  AgrtciilUural  Commieeioner  of  Maiea- 
choiette.  • 

jfmauni  of  tUk  to  an  acre,  and  cost  of  pro- 
(luc<ion.--Questions  of  great  importance  come 
up  here,  respecting  the  amount  of  silk  which  may 
be  produced  upon  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the  cost 
of  production  at  the  rates  of  labor  existing  among 
us.  On  these  subjects  conjectures  abound ;  and 
calculations  respecting  the  amount  to  be  obtained 
so  enormous  and  extravagant,  that  they  are  much 
better  suited  to  form  a  chapter  in  the  Arabian 
Nights^  entertainment,  than  to  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  any  sound  mind.  Conjectures,  bow- 
ever,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  not  what  we 
want ;  and  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  present 
them  to  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  to 
lament,  however,  that  few  exaet  experiments  in 
this  case  have  been  made  in  the  country ;  and  that 
many  points,  the  decision  of  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  more  likely  to  have  a  favorable  than  an  unfa- 
vorable influence  upon  the  silk  culture,  remain  to 
be  determined.  In  my  intercourse  with  the  agri- 
cultural eomrounity,  the  mortifying  conviction  i? 


continually  forced  upon  me,  of  the  very  small  num^ 
ber  of  persons,  upon  whose  authority  any  strong 
reliance  can  be  placed  for  that  exactness  of  obser* 
vation,  which  constitutes  the  first  element  of  all 
true  science,  and  all  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion. It  is  said  that  in  the  map  of  the  worid  in  use 
among  the  Chinese,  and  to  which  they  go  to  study 
geography,  the  empire  of  China  occupies  about 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  suHace.  Too  many  of  our 
farmers  in  their  sketches  of  their  own  domains, 
and  their  own  operations,  are  too  prone  to  measure 
things  by  this  Chinese  scale.  1  shall  have  the 
pleasure,  however,  of  referring  to  some  authorities 
entitled  to  entire  respect  and  confidence,  to  the 
extent  to  which  thev  go. 

1.  Timothy  Smith,  of  Amherst,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  production  of  silk) 
says  in  a  letter  to  me,  *<  1  consider  that  one  acre  of 
white  mulberry,  set  in  hedge  rows,  will  yield 
foliage  for  fifly  pounds  of  silk ;  and  presume  to  say 
that  an  acre  of  multicaulis  (Perottet)  will  yield 
double  the  quantity  to  an  acre  of  white.  1  consi- 
der that  reeled  silk  cost  me  al>out  two  dollars  per 
pound,  not  over ;  although  it  was  a  year  of  expe- 
riments ;  but  feel  confident  that  in  two  or  three 
years,  by  using  the  best  kinds  of  mulberry  and  the 
better  economy,  that  silk  can  bo  made  for  one  and 
a  half  dollar  per  pound." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  <<  I 
consider  the  multicaulis  the  most  tender  variety  of 
any  that  I  have  cultivated.  I  consider  the  Canton 
as  my  best  mulberry  tree  for  raising  silk,  taking 
into  consideration  the  hardihood  of  the  tree,  and 
the  quantitv  of  foliage  it  yields.  I  like  the  Italian 
white ;  and  think  it  best  to  cultivate  some  of  each 
variety." 

I  understand  Mr.  Smkh  here  to  estimate,  in  the 
cost  of  the  silk,  the  value  of  the  labor  only ;  and  to 
charge  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  cost 
and  care  of  the  trees ;  nor  any  rent  for  his  cocoon- 
ery. These  items  would  add  something  to  the 
cost  of  the  silk,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  them, 
from  the  imperfect  elements  which  are  given.  It 
will  be  seen  in  this  case,  that  althoush  Mr.  Smith 
has  had  some  experience  in  the  production  of  silk, 
vet  that  his  statements  are  somewhat  conjectural. 
In  his  supposition,  likewise,  that  he  could  obtain 
one  hundred  pounds  of  silk  from  an  acre,  planted 
with  the  Perottet  mulberry,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  production  of  reeled  silk  to 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  lb.,  a  little  allowance  ia 
perhaps  to  be  made  for  the  quickness  of  pulsoi 
which  in  that  time  of  excitement  was  felt  by  every 
cultivator  of  mulberry  trees  in  his  visions  of  thie- 
profits  of  the  multicaulis. 

2.  The  next  approach  to  the  actual  cost  of  the 
production,  is  presented  by  James  Deane,  M.  B.^ 
of  Greenfield,  Mass.  His  admirable  letter  to  me 
on  the  subject,  I  shall  give  in  the  appendix.  He 
estimates  the  cost  of  producing  reeled  silk  at  Horn* 
two  to  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  per  pound.  He 
produced  the  last  year  several  pounds  of  silk  of  as 
fine  a  description  as  could  be  made.  When  he 
undertook  the  culture  of  silk,  he  had  never  seen  a 
silk  worm  nor  a  silk  reel.  He  constructed  a  reel 
admirable  for  its  simplicity  and  efficiency,  of  which 
I  shall  give  an  engraving ;  and  his  operations 
from  the  neginning  to  the  end  were  crowned  with 
perfect  success.  This  demonstrates  the  great 
simplicity  and  feasibleness  of  the  operation.  Dr, 
Deane  is  so  remarkable  for  his  carefulness,  that  his 
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•tatenients,  where  statemeDts  are  given,  may  be 
iropliciily  relied  on.  The  cost  of  producing  the 
silk,  however,  is  with  him  rather  a  matter  of  esti- 
mate or  judgment,  thfin  ofa  careful  observation  of 
every  minute  charge;  and,  like  Mr.  Smith's, 
embraces  only  the  labor  applied. 

3.  The  next  authority  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
ofD.  y.  McLean,  of  Freehold,  Monm.  Co.,  New 
Jersey.  No  experiment  has  been  given  to  the 
country  so  numerous  in  its  details  and  instructive 
Id  its  results,  as  this.  From  the  time  emj)loyed 
and  the  wa^  paid  for  the  production  of  twelve 
pounds  of  silk,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
raw  silk  may  be  produced  and  reeled  at  the  rate 
of  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  one  quarter  per 
pound,  though  he  admits,  that "  his  cost  him  much 
more  than  this."  This  likewise  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  cost  of  the  labor  only  applied  to  the 
production  of  the  silk  from  the  eggs  ;  and  without 
any  allowance  lor  land,  trees,  or  cost  or  rent  of  co- 
coonery. 

4.  In  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  it  is  customary 
with  those  who  have  trees,  to  furnish  the  eggs,  to 
board  the  woman  employed  in  the  process,  and  to 
allow  her  half  the  produce  in  silk.  She  performs 
all  the  work,  from  the  hatching  of  the  worms  to 
the  reeling  of  the  silk.  The  board  of  a  woman  in 
this  case  is  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  dollar  per 
week.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
many  worms  a  woman  would  be  able  to  manatee. 
The  general  estimate  is,  that  one  woman  will  feed 
60,000  worms.  It  has  been  stated  to  me,  that  in 
one  instance,  one  woman  took  the  care  of  120,000 
worms ;  but  1  am  unable  to  obtain  the  particulars 
of  the  case ;  and  to  learn  whether  she  had  any  aid 
in  picking  the  leaves  or  not.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  feeding,  the  time  of  one  woman  would 
not  be  occupied  entirely  by  an  amount  of  worms, 
whiohr  at  the  ck)se  of  the  feeding  season  would 
require  her  whole  and  exclusive  attention.  Va- 
rious circumstances,  likewise,  must  come  into  the 
account ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  facilities  for 
feeding  the  worms ;  whether  the  leaves  are  to  be 
gathered  irom  high  standard  trees  or  from  shrubs ; 
and  whether  they  are  to  be  plucked  from  the  white 
mulberry  or  the  improved  varieties.  In  the  im- 
proved cocooneries  small  cars  fixed  upon  a  rail- 
road are  used  to  convey  the  leaves  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other ;  and  at  a  great  saving  of 
labor  and  time.  The  use  of  hurdles,  likewise,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  cleaning  of  the  worms,  will 
serve  to  lessen  the  labor.  Practice  and  experience, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  may  be  expected  to  bring 
with  them  their  tisual  advantages.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how 
large  a  family  of  these  industrious  and  hungry 
operatives  may  be  placed  under  tho  stewardship 
of  one  person.  In  Mr.  Smith's  operations,  two 
women  were  occupied  about  five  weeks  in  feeding 
the  worms  for  the  production  of  about  twenty 
pounds  of  silk  ;  but  how  long  was  required  for  the 
reeling  is  not  stated.  They  received  three  dollars 
each  per  week,  and  board,  which  must  be  rated  at 
one  dollar  and  a  half  each  per  week.  In  Mr. 
McLean'ii  experience,  the  labor  of  two  women  and 
a  man  twelve  weeks  each,  would  be  required  to 
attend  upon  one  acre  or  160,000  worms ;  and  he 
estimates  their  expenses,  including  board,  at  three 
dollars  per  week  each.  These  wages  might  be 
deemed  ample  for  a  woman's  labor,  but  it  is  not 
more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  man's  labor  in  JAas- 


sachusetts.  Mr.  McLean's  cocoonery,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  combines  many  ad- 
vantages of  construction ;  and  his  foliage  was 
gathered  from  the  Perottet  mulberry,  planted  the 
same  spring,  and  growing  luxuriantly  directly  in 
the  vicinity.  His  experiment,  however,  though 
conducted  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  remarka- 
ble intelligence  and  public  spirit,  cannot  be  said  to 
determine  in  a  satisfactorjr  manner  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  though  I  think  it  fully  decides  the  (Ques- 
tion at  thepresent  prices  of  raw  silk  and  of  sewings, 
in  favor  of  the  profitableness  of  the  culture,  within 
reasonable  limits ;  and  at  a  foir  value  of  land,  labor, 
and  trees.  Any  very  great  increase  of  production 
must  of  course  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
price. 

5.  Calculations  made  bjr  John  Fitch,  of  Mans- 
field, Connecticut,  are  as  follows.  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fitch ; 
but  his  reputation  is  a  guaranty  for  the  correctness 
of  his  statement.  It  is,  as  will  appear,  somewhat 
matter  of  judgment,  but,  I  presume,  founded  upon 
experience. 

One  acre  of  full  grown  trees,  set  one  and  half 
rod  apart,  will  produce  forty  pounds  of  silk. 

The  lat>or  may  be  estimated  as  follows. 

For  the  three  first  weeks  afler  the  worms  are 
hatched,  one  woman  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
business ;  or  children,  who  would  be  equal  to  such 
a  person. 

For  the  next  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  ^ve 
hands,  or  what  would  be  equal  to  five,  if  performed 
by  children.  Jnthis  period,  two  men  with  other 
help  would  be  employed  to  better  advantage,  than 
all  women  and  children.  This  period  finishes  the 
worms. 

For  picking  off  the  balls,  and  reeling  the  silk,  it 
will  require  about  the  same  amount  of  labor,  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  as  the  last  mentioned 
period,  which  may  all  be  performed  by  women 
and  children.  The  aforesaid  lat>or  and  board  may 
be  estimated  at  eighty  dollars ;  spinning  the  silk 
at  thirty-four  dollars;  forty  pounds  of  silk  at  the 
lowest  cash  price,  is  now  worth  two  hundred  doU 
lars,  which  makes  the  following  result : 

40  lbs.  of  silk  at  85  per  lb.  -        8200  00 

Labor  and  Board,    -        8^ 

Spinning,         -        -  34   =    114  00 

Net  profit  per  acre,  -  864  00 

The  principal  part  of  the  labor  may  be  performed 
by  women  and  children ;  but  where  the  business  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  considered 
more  profitable  to  employ  some  men  for  the  last 
period  of  the  worms. 

This  account  of  Mr.  Fitch,  it  will  bo  seen, 
makes  no  allowance  for  any  capital  invested  in 
trees,  land,  or  buildings ;  or  for  expenses  which 
Ibe  care  of  the  trees,  land  and  buildings  may  re- 
quire ;  and  it  refers  only  to  the  use  of^the  white 
mulberry  as  standard  trees. 

6.  The  calculation  of  an  intelligent  silk-grower 
at  Manchester,  Connecticut,  and  who  is  a  cultiva- 
tor of  the  Perottet  mulberry,  is  as  follows.  He 
estimates  the  value  of  the  trees  at  25  cents  each, 
and  he  requires  three  thousand  to  stock  an  acre. 

Co$t, 
Of  trees  for  an  acre,  -       -       8750  00 

Value  of  land  .        -        -        -  100  00 


Capital  invested, 


8850  00 
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Inlereftt  OD  860         -        -        .  51  00 

Labor  in  picking  leaves,  -        -  25  00 
Labor  of  feeding  worms,  and  reeling 

•ilk, 60  00 

Extra  manure  for  land,     -        -  20  00 


Ritum'. 
60  lbs.  of  silk  86  per  lb.    - 
Deduct  charges,  - 


8146  00 

250  00 
146  00 


$104  00 

The  labor  here  is  undoubtedly  underrated.  The 
number  of  trees  upon  an  acre,  3,000,  is  also  under- 
rated, unless  upon  the  presumption  that  these 
trees  are  counted  belore  they  are  laid  down ;  if 
laid  down  in  a  furrow  they  would  be  multiplied 
many  times.  In  Mr.  McLean's  case,  there  were 
6,500  trees  upon  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or,  22,000 
upon  an  acre.  The  price  of  silk  is,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  capricious.  The  quantity  produced 
upon  an  acre  is  matter  of  fair  calculation.  I  do 
not  rely  with  much  confidence  upon  this  statement; 
but  I  give  this  example  for  the  sake  of  showing 
how  difficult  it  is,  even  with  observing  men,  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  results. 

7.  T.  W.  Shepard,  of  Northampton,  fed  worms 
to  an  amounc  not  known,  but  supposed  I'rom  75,000 
lo  100,000.  Commenced  feeding  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August ;  and  the  worms  wound  in  about 
five  weeks.  The  worms  were  of  the  two  crop 
kind.  About  2,150  lbs.  of  leaves  were  picked 
fjrom  small  Alpine  and  white  muiherry  trees ;  all 
the  leaves  were  stripped  off  with  many  of'the  small 
branches ;  and  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  reason 
many  leaves  were  very  rusty.  All  the  labor  ol 
picking  leaves,  tending  the  worms,  and  preparing 
bushes  lor  winding,  was  performed  by  one  man  in 
^ve  weeks,  except  paying  n  boy  three  dollars  for 
picking  leaves  ;  and  the  first  two  weeks,  the  man 
was  not  engaged  more  than  half  the  time.  The 
4:ocoons  measured  twelve  bushels;  one  bushel 
was  saved  for  seed  ;  and  the  remainder  reeled  by 
a  young  girl,  totally  ignorant  of  the  business, 
having  never  reeled  an  ounce  before.  The  amount 
of  silk  reeled  was  eight  pounds.  Under  the  most  fa- 
vorable aspect,  the  cost  in  this  case,  cannot  be  consi- 
jdered  less  than  three  dollars  per  lb.  for  labor  only. 

Product  of  an  acre,— Ol'  the  yield  lo  an  acre, 
the  most  various  calculations  have  been  made. 
I  should  deem  myself  poorly  occupied  to  go  into 
the  extravagances  of  some  persons  whose  brains 
on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  turned,  if  in 
truth  they  had  any  brains  to  be  turned  ;  and 
should,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  silk  culture, 
deem  it  safe  to  rely  only  upon  what  has  actually 
heen  accomplished. 

Joseph  Conant,  of  Mant^field,  Connecticut,  train- 
ed to  the  culture  of  silk  from  his  childhood,  and 
upon  whose  intelligent  and  calm  judgment  I 
should  place  much  reliance,  says,  that  an  acre  of 
land  may  be  expected  to  produce  from  thirty  to 
fifty  pounds  of  silk.  D.  V.  McLean  obtained  at 
the  rate  of  48  lbs. ;  or,  allowing  for  waste  and 
accident,  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  to  the  acre.  He 
adds,-  that  he  should  utterly  despair  of  obtaining 
104  or  128  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Mr.  McLean*s  pro- 
duct, under  the  circumstances  ol'  the  case,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  medium  product ;  but  how  much 
more  may  be  obtained  it  would  be  idle  to  state, 
Mntilfiome  exact  experimenti  have  determined  this 


important  point.  I  have  before  me  various  calcu- 
lations of  100  lbs.  150  lbs.  167  lbs.  186  Ibe.  333 
\bs,  666  lbs.,  to  an  acre  ;  but  I  have  little  sympa- 
thy in  the  hallucinations  of  those  minds  which 
prefer  moonlight  to  clear  sunshine.  Filly  pounds 
of  silk  to  an  acre  thsn  affords  the  only  safe  basis 
on  which  at  present  we  may  make  our  calculations 
as  to  the  profit  of  the  business. 

Quantity  of  leaves  to  a  pound, — ^There  are  some 
other  points  connected  with  the  culture  of  silk,  to 
which  it  seems  proper  to  refer.  In  all  cases  of  this 
nature,  well  established  facts  are  what  we  mainly 
seek  afler.  When  1  speak  of  well  established  fact*, 
it  will  be  understood  that  1  do  not  estimate  testi- 
mony merely  by  the  number  of  witnesses ;  for  with 
respect  lo  agricultural  matters,  as  in  other  matters, 
a  large  portion  t)f  mankind  in  what  they  stale  only 
echo  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  they  perhaps 
persons  not  very  competent  to  teach  ;  and  are 
like  parrQts,  who  can  utter  only  what  they  have 
heard  others  say. 

It  is  often  stated  that  one  hundred  pounds  of 
leaves  will  feed  worms  which  will  make  1  lb.  of 
silk.  Aaron  Clapp,  of  Hartford,  states,  that  80 
lbs.  of  the  Perottet  mulberry  leaves  will  do  it,  and 
this  is  asserted  by  many  others.  1  do  not  learn 
from  Mr.  Clapp's  conversation  or  his  book,  that 
this  result  has  been  reached  by  actual  trial ;  but 
like  the  boy,  who  had  learned  his  multiplication- 
table,  when  asked  if  he  had  been  through  his  arith- 
metic, replied  that  he  had  been  so  fiir  as  lo  see 
throuj^h.  The  problem,  however,  has  perhaps 
been  more  nearly  solved  by  some  others,  and  to 
thrir  authority  we  shall  defer. 

Ralph  Storrs,  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  states, 
that  it  requires  200  lbs.  of  the  white  mulberry 
leaves  for  one  pound  of  silk.  Jospph  Conant  of 
the  same  place,  says,  from  100  to  120  lbs.  of  leaves 
will  make  one  pound  of  silk.  1  cannot  reronc i!e 
the  difl'erence  in  the  testimony  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, both  of  whom  are  experienced  in  the  silk 
culture;  but  by  supposing  that  they  have  never 
made  an  exact  measurement  in  the  case  ;  or  that 
the  former  in  the  weight  of  leaves  included  the 
weight  of  small  branches  or  twigs,  which  were 
collected  with  the  leaves. 

I  have,  however,  two  testimonies,  which  rest 
upon  exact  measurement.  Mr.  McLean  says, 
that  the  whole  number  of  worms  fed  upon  his 
quarter  of  an  acre  was  40,000.  The  weight  of 
leaves  consumed,  2,576  lbs.  Amount  of  cocoons 
produced,  130  lbs.,  weighed  just  ns  taken  from  the 
shelves,  without  sorting  or  flossing.  After  they 
were  sorted  and  flossed  there  was  1  lb.  of  floss  and 
4  lbs.  defective  cocoons,  leaving  126  lbs.  of  co- 
coons. These  produced  12  lbs.  of  merchantable 
reeled  silk,  16  oz.  to  the  lb.,  and  1  lb.  wastage, 
ends,  &c.  From  the  above  statement  it  will  be 
seen,  that  it  required  between  19  and  20  lbs.  of 
leaves  to  make  1  lb.  of  cocoons.  Of  these  cocoons, 
without  flossing  or  sorting,  it  required  10  lbs.  and 
10  oz.  to  make  1  lb.  of  reeled  silk.  After  they 
were  flossed  and  sorted,  it  required  10  lbs.  and  6 
oz.,  or  about  214  to  215  lbs.  of  leaves,  to  make  1 
lb.  of  reeled  silk.  These  were  the  leaves  of  the 
Perottet  mulberry.  After  making  various  allow- 
ances for  waste  leaves,  Mr.  McLean  thinks  it  may 
require  190  lbs.  of  leaves  to  make  1  lb.  of  silk. 
The  first  statement  is  the  result  of  an  actual  trial ; 
the  latter  is  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Shepard,  of  Northampfoip,  in  an  experir 
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tnent  made  by  himsetf,  the  last  suromeri  found 
that  it  required  240  lbs.  leaves  and  twigs  of  the 
Alpine  and  white  mulberry  to  1  lb.  of  silk.  He 
adds,  that  had  all  the  leaves  been  fret  from  stem 
and  rust,  probably  200  lbs.  would  have  been  an 
ample  supply  for  a  pound  of  silk.  These  are  the 
•futerijents  of  a  gentleman  of  perfect  credibility, 
and  the  result  of  exact  experiment.  They  are  to 
be  disproved  only  by  more  full^  more  exact,  and 
repealed  trials. 

To  his  account  Mr.  McLean  adds :  <*  last  year 
I  produced  at  the  rate  of  510  lbs.  of  eocoons  to  the 
acre ;  this  year  I  produced  at  the  rate  of  520  lbs. ; 
and  my  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  more  will  fall 
below  this  standard  than  will  exceed  it;  and  in 
one  case,  where  a  less  quantity  of  leavec'will  give 
the  above  quantity  of  silk,  two  cases  will  occur 
that  will  require  a  greater."  The  exactness,  cau- 
tion,  and  frankness  of  this  gentlemau  are  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

Varieties  of  the  worm, — Of  the  worms  used 
fbr  the  production  of  silk,  there  are  several  va- 
rieties ;  some  distinguished  by  a  shorter  or  long> 
er  time  in  which  they  pertbrin  their  work  and 
pass  the  period  of  their  existence ;  and  others  lor 
the  quality  of  the  silk  made  from  them.  The  sul- 
phur cocoon  makes  a  coarser  thread  than  some 
other  varieties.  The  six  weeks'  worm  will  yield 
the  most  silk.  The  three  weeks'  worm  can  be 
made  to  produce  two  crops,  if  ihey  are  carefully 
managed  ;  if  not  particularly  attended  to  they  will 
require  four  weeks  in  which  to  complete  their  wind- 
ing. The  mammoth  white  require  lour  weeks ; 
and  make  two-ih^ds  as  much  each  time  as  the  six 
weeks'  worm.  A  new  and  beautilul  variety,  Ibrm- 
ing,  from  its  being  depressed  in  the  middle,  what 
is  called  the  peanut  cocoon,  has  been  much  ap- 
proved, both  from  the  benuty  of  the  silk  produced 
lirom  ii  as  well  as  from  the  little  waste  to  which  it 
is  liable  in  winding,  it  running  off  in  reeling  almost 
without  leaving  any  thing. 

Quantity  tf  cocoons  for  one  pound  ofsillf, — 
Of  the  nucnber  of  cocoons  required  to  weigh  a 
pound,  or  the  number  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  silk,  very  different  statements  have  t>een  made. 
Cocoons  are  measured  in  Mansfi^'ld,  Conn.,  by  the 
bushel.  The  measures  are  evened,  or  as .  some- 
times termed,  struck,  and  lour  quarts  additional  are 
allowed  to  each  bushel  thus  measured.  The 
weight  of  a  bushel  of  cocoons  will  vary  from  seven 
to  nine  pounds.  The  quantity  of  silk  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  bushel  ol  cocoons  will  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  cocoons.  The  weight  of  cocoons 
will  be  affected  by  the  time  which  has  elapsed  af- 
ter the  stifling  of  the  moth  or  chrjrsalis. 

With  Mr.  Smith,  of  Amherst,  one  bushel  of 
peanut  cocoons  gave  one  and  a  half  pound  of 
reeled  silk.  Of  the  sulphur  cocoons,  one  bushel 
produced  one  pound  of  reeled  silk.  This  shows 
an  extraordinary  difference.  Mr.  Haskell,  of 
Harvard,  requires  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  cocoons 
to  make  one  pound  of  silk.  With  Mt.  McLean 
it  required  10  lbs.  10  oz.  of  cocoons  without  flossing 
or  sorting,  and  10  lbs.  5  oz.  after  they  were  Hossed 
or  sorted,  to  produce  a  pound  of  reeled  silk.  He 
found  likewise,  that  it  required  19  to  20  lbs.  of 
leaves  to  make  1  lb.  of  cocoons.  With  Mr.  Slie- 
pard  13  bushels  of  cocoons  pioduced  9  lbs.  of  silk. 
In  Mansfield  it  is  considered  a  fair  task  lur  a  giri 
to  pick  60  lbs.  of  leaves  per  day  ;  this,  it  is  under- 
jjtood,  !•  from  standard  trees.    From  trees  in  a 


hedffe  row,  or  accessible  from  the  ground  a  very 
mucli  larsrer  amount  can  be  gathered. 

Natural  and  artificial  managemenU-^We  may 
yet  expect  great  improvements  in  the  culture 
of  silk.  The  method  of  culture  to  which  1  have 
reterred  is  denominated  the  natural  method.  In 
Mansfield  the  fixtures  are  of  the  most  simple  cha- 
racter. A  rough  shed  or  barn  is  used  for  a  cocoon- 
ery ;  and  no  provision  is  made  lor  artificial  heat 
beyond  t^ie  closing  of  the  window  shutters  in  damp 
weather.  It  has  t>een  said  that  electricity  will 
sometimes  destroy  the  worms.  Mr.  McLean  in- 
formed me  that  a  heavy  thunder  storm  occurred 
during  bis  feeding,  and  the  lightning  struck  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  his  cocoonery,  but  bi9 
worms  experienced  no  injury.  In  Mansfield  tbe 
worms  are  ordinarily  cleaned  three  times  in  the 
course  of  feeding,  and  are  fed  three  times  a  day* 
The  Mansfieldans  are  of  opinion  that  a  cold  is 
more  iavorable  to  the  production  of  silk  than  a 
warm  season. 

By  what  is  called  the  artificial  process,  pursued 
with  extraordinary  success  at  the  experimental 
farm  in  France,  under  the  direction  of  M.  CamiUe 
de  Beauvais  and  with  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  whole  operation  is  much  abridged  in 
respect  to  time,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  produced 
from  the  same  number  of  worms  is  considerably 
increased.  The  plan  is  to  keep  up  an  even  tem- 
perature in  the  cocoonery  as  high  as  75^  Fahren- 
heit, and  to  feed  the  worms  day  and  night  to  the 
full  extent  which  they  can  be  made  to  consume. 
I  shall  subjoin  to  this  report  a  table  most  ingeni- 
ously drawn  up,  in  which  every  step  in  the  pro- 
cess is  minutely  and  clearly  detailed.  This,  m 
my  opinion,  will  be  almost  invaluable  to  the  culti- 
vator of  silk,  as  condensing,  in  a  small  compass, 
the  most  important  and  useful  information. 

The  Messrs.  Cheney,  of  Buriington,  New  Jer- 
sey, have  experimented  upon  this  artificial  pro- 
cess, the  last  year,  with  success.  The  worms 
completed  their  winding  in  twenty- lour  days ;  and 
they  have  strong  hopes  to  reduce  the  time  required 
to  twenty-two  days,  it  is  stated  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  shortness  of  the  time  occupied  in  con- 
ducting the  worm  to  maturity  througfi  the  various 
stages,  by  incessant  care,  and  the  most  liberal 
feeding,  the  quantity  of  silk  is  increased  and  its 
quality  improved. 

In  the  German  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, it  is  stated  that "  by  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment, M.  Beauvais  has  obtained  from  every  half 
ounce  of  eggs,  sixty-eight  pounds  of  cocoons, 
whilst,  in  the  south  ol  France,  they  commonly  ob- 
tained only  twenty-five  pounds,  and  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  with  proper  care,  from  fotty  to  forty- 
five  pounds."  By  this  method,  they  can  bring 
four  generations  of  silk  worms  to  spin  iu  one  year, 
and  so  have  four  silk  harvests. 

These  are  certainly  great  points  to  be  attained. 
Such  l-efinements  in  the  cultivation,  and  so  much 
pains-taking,  may,  by  some,  be  regarded  as  dis- 
couraginir;  but  they  involve  no  mystery,  and  the 
extraordinary  advantages  to  be  obtained  promise 
an  ample  compensation  for  much  expense  and 
labor.  How  far  they  may  be  suited  to  what  may 
be  strictly  called  household  arrangements,  or 
where  the  silk  culture  is  pursued  aliogether  as  an 
incidental  or  subsidiary  branch  of  husbandry, 
is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation,  and  which  any 
one  may  determine  fbr  himself. 
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JluUng  and  rMb.— The  reeling  of  silk  is 
not  a  difficult  but  a  very  nice  operation.  The 
•objection  to  American  silk  has  been  in  the  imper- 
•feotion  or  faults  of  the  reeling.  The  perfection  of 
reeled  iilk  consists  mainly  in  the  evenness  of  the 
^bre.  To  effect  this  requires  not  only  care  bu^ 
judgment.  The  worm  in  forming  hts  cocoon^ 
ipoors  out  the  viscid  matter  from  which  the  silk  is 
•made  from  his  nose,  and  this  becomes  hardened  in 
the  air.  At  its  first  eominff  out  it  is  in  its  largest 
•form,  and  becomes  gradually  more  attenuated  as 
«the  worm  becomes  exhausted.  The  filament  or 
thread  from  a  cocoon  is  from  750  to  1150  feet  long. 
Whatever  number  of  cocoons  are  taken,  to  form 
« thread,  it  will  be  larger  at  first  than  it  would  be 
«flerwards,  unless  care  and  judgment  are  used  in 
tmitinff  additional  cocoons  as  the  original  fibre 
diminishes  in  size,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  even- 
ness and  equality  of  the  thread  throughout.  In 
doing  this  as  it  should  be  done,  and  in  carefully 
uniting  the  filaments  when  by  any  accident  they 
became  broken,  or  are  run  ofi^  consists  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  of  reeling. 

Various  reels  have  been  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  this  work.  I  have  seen  three 
only  in  operation.  The  Piedmontese  reel  is 
universally  admitted  to  combine  simplicity  of  form 
with  excellence  of  execution.  Adam  Brooks,  of 
Scituate,  Mass.,  has  invented  an  ingenious  reel 
by  which  the  reeling  and  spinning  are  performed 
by  one  operation.  It  has  much  merit;  but  is 
liable  to  the  objections,  which  usually  apply  to 
machines  which  attempt  too  much.  In  perform- 
ing two  operations  it  does  neither  of  them  so  well, 
as  if  only  one  were  undertaken  at  once.  The  third 
reel  to  which  I  refer,  is  one  made  by  James 
Deane,  M.  D.,  of  Greenfield,  of  which  1  have  al- 
ready spoken.  It  is  beautiful  from  its  simplicity 
and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  executes  its 
work;  and  it  is  likewise  recommended  by  the 
smallness  of  its  cost.  We  must  not,  however, 
expect  to  find  any  machine  so  complete  as  not  to 
require  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  superintendence. 
£ven  the  human  hand,  that  most  perfect  of  all 
machines,  can  very  poorly  discharge  its  office 
without  the  light  of  the  eye  and  the  guidance  of 
the  judgment. 

JJoiMstic  industiy. — Mrs.  Brooks,  who  claims 
some  share  in  the  bcituate  reel,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  has  distinguished  herself  for  her  zeal  and 
success  in  the  cuUure  of  silk,  in  which  for  ten 
years  she  has  been  more  or  less  engaged.  She 
merits  most  justly  a  part  of  that  brilliant  eulogium, 
which  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has  pro- 
nounced upon  a  good  woman.  I  do  not  sa^r  that 
she  has  not  just  claims  to  the  whole ;  but  it  is  not 
within  my  province  to  adjust  that  account  "She 
layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle ;  her  hands  hold 
the  distatf.  She  maketh  herself  covering  of  tapest- 

3;  and  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple."*  Mrs. 
rooks  has  produced  and  completed  Irom  the  egg 
three  full  grown  patterns  of  silk ;  and  considerable 
quantities  of  sewings.  She  surprised  me  by  say- 
ing, that  if  her  silk  cloth  could  be  sold  for  one  dol- 
lar per  vard,  taking  in  the  whole  affair  of  produc- 
tion and  manulacture,  she  could  get  one  dollar  per 
day  for  her  labor.  My  surprise,  mingled  with 
some  incredulity,  has  not  wholly  ceased.    Her 
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veracity  is  beyond  question ;  but  something  most 
be  allowed  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  success 
has  inspired  her ;  and  if  there  be  no  error,  yet  I 
fear  there  may  be  a  little  poetry  in  the  calculation. 
It  is  almost  universal  since  the  introduction  and- 
extraordinary  improvements  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, to  mourn  over  the  decline  of  household  in- 
dustry properly  so  called ;  to  speak  of  it  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  some 
ancient  cities,  as  a  thing  that  was,  but  which  has 
now  become  purely  matter  of  history ;  what  our 
grandmothers  performed  with  their  own  hands,  as 
only  suited  to  point  the  moral  of  some  story  in  a 
winter  evening ;  to  consider  it  now  not  the  pro- 
vince of  women  to  make  the  clothes  but  to  wear 
the  clothes ;  and  like  other  beautiful  flowers,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  sacred  book,  with  which  nature 
is  adorned,  though  they  may  array  themselves  in* 
the  gorgeousness  of  regal  magnificence  to  regard 
them  as  no  longer  doomed  "  to  toil  and  to  spm." 
The  eminent  industry  of  Mrs.  Brooks  and  Miss 
Rapp  will  do  something  towards  redeeming  the 
character  of  our  own  countiy- women  from  a  re- 
proach but  too  oflen  cast  upon  them  by  those  who 
seek  to  find  an  apology  for  their  own  indolence, 
extravagance,  and  want  of  enterprise  in  the  ima- 
gined and  magnified  deficiencies  and  faults  of 
others. 

Manufacture  of  silk, — It  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  my  report  to  say  much  of  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  excepting  so  far  as  it  is  a  household  con- 
cern ;  and  as  a  manufacturing;  establishment  would 
afford  to  the  farmers  a  market  for  their  cocoons. 
In  some  places,  this  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
Several  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  silk 
h^e  been  erected  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
England.  Many  manufacturing  establishments 
ia  New  £ngland,  some  silk  among  others,  have 
been  undertaken  upon  too  large  a  scale,  and  too 
far  in  anticipation  of  the  actual  wants  or  capacities 
of  the  commimity.  Some  of  them  being  thus  top- 
heavy  have  fallen  by  their  own  weight;  and 
others  have  remained  like  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pisd.  the  wonder  of  spectators,  how  they  sustain- 
ed their  position.  The  extraordinary  caprices  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  embarrassments  and  fluctu- 
ations of  the  currency,  and  the  explosions  of  many 
of  the  banks,  which  like  the  bursting  of  pieces  of 
cannon,  prove  oflen  most  destructive  to  those  who 
have  the  handling  of  them,  and  scatter  their  blad- 
ing fragments  in  the  air,  have  operated  great- 
ly against  many  manufacturing  establishments 
among  us. 

The  policy  of  the  government  has  not  been  fa- 
vorable to  the  production  of  silk,  if  an  impost  is  to 
be  considered  as  favorable.  The  removal  of  all 
duty  upon  silks,  other  than  sewings,  excepting  a 
merely  nominal  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  those 
from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope,  favors  the 
cheap,  ill-fed  and  unrequited  labor  of  Europe  and 
Asia ;  but  it  destroys  all  competition  on  our  part. 
The  imposition  of  the  enormous  duty  of  forty  per 
cent,  on  sewings,  which  it  was  thought  from  its 
magnitude  would  amount  to  a  virtual  prohibition, 
in  its  large  amount  defeated  its  very  object ;  for 
in  an  article  embracing  so  large  a  value  in  so  small 
a  bulk,  and  so  easy  of  being  smuggled,  it  amount- 
ed, virtually,  to  a  premium  on  its  illicit  introduction. 

I  had  however  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  roa- 
nulactory  of  silk  at  Nantucket,  on  a  small  scale, 
but  well  conducted  ;  and  which  it  is  thought  will 
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•democBtrate  the  practicability  of  maouTacturiog 
•ilk  to  a  proflt.    The  coet  of  the  eetablishmeot  in 
this  place  is  about  $  15,000.    It  is  calculated  un- 
der full  way,  to  manufacture  175  lbs.  per  week  into 
sewings.    It  is  understood  that  the  investment  in 
machinery  should  pay  from  nine  to  fifteen  per 
cent ;  that  nine  per  cent,  should  be  chained  on 
the  biuikiings ;  fil\een  per  cent,  on  all  perishable 
•articles ;  and  six  per  cent,  on  the  active  stock. 
The  cost  ofmanufactarinff,  including  all  extra  ex- 
penses, iA  estimated  at  if  26  per  lb. ;  or  the  ma- 
•nuiacturer  professes  himself  willing  to  take  a  lease 
of  the  establishment  i'rom  the  owner,  paying  as 
rent  $2  per  pound  of  the  silk  manufactured.   The 
-raw  silk  purchased  from  Smyrna,  costs  in  Boston 
4ki  7S  per  lb.  cash;  the  manufactured  silk  sells 
lor  $8  10,  and  a  credit  of  four  months  is  allowed. 
What  is  technically  called  the  weighting  of  silk, 
U  increasing  its  weight  by  the  dye-stufi,  which  is 
•used.    By  me  use  of  sumac,  the  weight  is  in- 
creased lirom  2  oz.  to  3|  oz.  per  lb.    It  is  said  that 
abroad,  a  preparation  of  lead  is  oAen  tised  with 
^tewings,  both  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  silk, 
and  render  it  more  glossy  and  briliiant.    I  suppose 
this  may  be  mentioned  with  safety,  for  certainly 
■such  an  honest  people  as  the  Yankees  will  never 
think  of  adopting  the  tricks  of  the  old  countries. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  told  that  this  establishment  is 
•expected  to  give  a  satisfactory  remuneration  both 
to  its  conductor  and  proprietor.    Yet  with  these 
fiivorable  prospects,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that 
«  sufficiently  long  trial  has  been  had  to  determine 
the  points  at  issue. 

The  account  of  J.  U.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  which 
appears  to  be  made  with  exactness,  gives  a  some- 
what diffsrent  result  as  to  the  cost  of  manuiac- 
toriog  sewing  silk.  He  makes  it,  afler  detail- 
ing ail  the  various  processes,  92  55  per  pound; 
and  here  no  consideration  is  made  lor  interest 
upon  the  stock,  for  superintendence,  or  for  anv 
commissions;  and  undoubtedly,  as  in  all  sucn 
cases,  there  are  a  great  many  incidentals,  which 
must  somewhat  increase  the  cost.  We  believe 
this  gentleman  was  soon  satisfied  that  this  manu- 
facture could  not  be  carried  on  to  advantage. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  silk  manu- 
factures, other  than  sewings  into  the  country,  as 
long  as  foreign  fabrics  are  admitted  free  from  Eu- 
rope, and  from  China  paying  only  a  small  duty, 
it  must  be  despaired  of^  as  matter  of  profit.  The 
ailk  manufacturers  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the 
worms  themselves,  are  the  poorest  fed  and  the 
poorest  paid  of  almost  any  class  of  manufacturing 
operatives  on  the  continent.  In  1834|  the  prices 
of  labor  for  weaving  catoons  }  wide,  was  one 
ahilling  one  fanhtng  steriing  per  groce ;  this  would 
be  a  great  day's  werk.  At  HiMidersfield,  where 
13,000  persons,  mostly  females  were  eojployed, 
the  wagBS  averaged  2^6.  per  day.  At  Totmas- 
ton,  where  they  worked  14  hours  per  day,  men's 
labor  was  at  one  shilling  sterling  per  day.  In  the 
county  of  Kent,  90,000  persons  were  employed  in 
the  suk-bosiness,  at  fid  per  day.  The  prices,  it  is 
presumed,  have  not  since  advanced.  In  Lyons, 
&e  waffes  of  men  in  the  silk  business  is  less  than 
six  shillings  steriins  per  week,  and  of  giris  not 
more  than  three  shillings  per  week.  The  salary 
tif  an  overseer  is  about  seventy-five  cents  per  day. 
The  wages  in  the  silk  districts  in  England,  when 
the  condition  of  the  business  is  spoken  of  as  pros- 
perous, varies  for  an  adult,  from  three  shillings  to 


eight  shillings  sterling  per  week;  and  as  the  arti- 
cle is  matter  of  mere  luxury,  though  of  almost 
universal  use,  the  fluctuations  in  their  condition  t» 
which  these  poor  creatures  are  sabject,  from  the 
changes  and  caprices  of  fashion,  oflen  redaea 
them  to  extreme  distresis.  We  can  easily  sup* 
pose,  that  in  some  cases,  they  may  wish  they  had 
the  power  of  the  humble  insect,  whose  winding 
sheet  the;^  unravel,  of  enclosing  themselves  in  a 
cocoon,  from  whence  they  might  emerge  with 
wings  which  should  bear  them  away  from  their 
ill -requited  toils  and  unpitied  sufferings. 

We  cannot  contemplate  such  facts  without  ex- 
ulting with  religious  gratitude,  in  the  superior  com- 
pensation, and,  in  general,  the  extraordinary  pros- 
perity of  labor,  in  our  own  country.  But  if  we 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  silk,  while  trade  is 
free,  we  must  come  in  competition  with  such  rates 
of  labor.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  ready 
for  this  ?  The  benevolent  mind  would  reluct  at 
tearing  the  bread  from  those  mouttis  which  get  no- 
thing, excepting  bread,  and  scarcely  enough  of 
that,  to  ke^p  their  teeth  bright,  or  their  hearts  from 
aching;  especially  when  our  countij  oflers  to 
those  who  will  work,  fields  of  labor  mr  more  fa- 
vorable to  he&lthj  comfort,  competence  and  mo- 
rals. 

(2b  ^  ctmHnued,') 


LIMB  AHO  LIME  BURKINO. 

From  Prof.  Dneaial*!  Geologioal  Report  of  1839. 

A  very  striking  experiment,  that  speaks  vo- 
lumes ofencouragement  to  those  who  still  hesitate 
in  the  use  of  lime,  is  furnished  by  the  Hon.  Outer- 
bridge  Homey,  a  part  of  whose  farm,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  south  mountain,  on  the  edge  of 
what  is  termed  "  the  Maryland  tract,"  consists  of 
a  very  thin  silicious  soil.  It  is  this,  of  two  species 
of  ground,  both  of  the  same  geological  character 
and  neariy  in  equal  arable  oonditioo,  one  was  limed 
with  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  other  was  well 
manured  without  lime,and  both  planted  in  com. 
The  limed  portion,  previous  to  the  operations,  was 
remarkably  poor,  yielding  at  most  two  barrels 
the  acre.  It  promised  in  the  month  of  August,  to 
the  eyes  of  some  experienced  farmers,  to  yield  to  the 
acre  eight  barrels  of  com,  which  to  all  appearances 
was  one  third  better  than  on  the  manured  portion. 
But  brides  the  prejudice  that  exists  agamat  this 
use  of  lime  as  regaras  the  incapacity  of  certain  soils 
to  receive  any  tenefit  from  it,  it  is  most  generally 
objected  to  as  too  expensive ;  whereas  in  truth  it 
is,  taking  all  circimistances  together,  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  improving 
all  kinds  of  soil,  which  assertion  will,  I  trust,  be 
manifest  by  these  two  considerations,  namely,  that 
it  is  the  surest  and  most  permanent.  If  judi- 
ciously employed,  the  directions  being  simple,  as 
will  presently  appear,  the  expenditure  of  capital 
in  the  first  year  cannot  fail  to  be  at  least  repaid  by 
the  additional  product  of  the  next,  and  nine  times 
oat  of  ten  will  supply  the  means  of  extemling  its 
further  use  iu  future  years.  Judgment  and  re- 
flection undoubtedly  must  accompany  this  as  well 
as  every  other  scheme  of  improvement  that  could 
po88it)ly  be  devised  for  any  purposes. 

Having  taken  especial  pains  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  subjectj  refisrring  not  only  to  the  results 
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obtaioed  by  experience,  but  to  the  cause  that  may 
have  produced  these  results,  1  hazard  the  following 
suggesiions  to  the  farmers  of  FredeKck  county, 
and  (be  recommendation  applies  to  all  other  por- 
tions of  (he  state.  Get  lime,  at  almost  any  ex- 
pense, and  apply  it  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  as  is  herewith  directed.  If  the  soil  iQ  natii- 
rally  a  good  one,  and  under  good  cultivation,  it  is 
advisable  to  apply  at  once  the  whole  quantity  of 
lime  which  may  be  judged  necessary  perma- 
nently to  improve  it,  and  this  quantity  on  such 
«oils  need  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifly  bush- 
els. Should  it  be  impracticable  or  iuconveuient 
to  procure  in  the  same  year  the  whole  quantity, 
from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  bushels  ma^  be  first 
applied,  and  \he  remainder  two  years  alierwards, 
alter  the  first  cutting  of  the  clover.  These  direc- 
tions apply  to  wheat  land,  on  which  it  appears 
preferable  to  turn  in  the  vegetable  matter  first,  then 
apply  the  lime,  to  be  harrowed  in  subsequently.  On 
corn  lands  the  method  that  has  been  crowned  with 
the  best  success,  is  that  pursued  by  one  of  the 
most  thriAy  larmers  of  Carroll  county,  Mr.  Jacob 
Schriver,  which  is  to  mix  the  lime  in  the  soil  with 
stable  manure.  In  this  way,  he  informs  me  that 
he  has  obtained  very  heavy  crops  upon  poor  land, 
with  only  from  Ibrty  to  fifty  bushels  of  lime.  In 
general,  lor  unimproved  land,  it  is  always  better 
to  turn  the  lime  in  with  stable  manure,  and  when 
not  so  provided,  with  any  vegetable  matter  that 
may  lie  in  the  soil.  A  good  plan  is  to  turn  the  lime 
in  with  the  sod,  sow  buckwheat,  and  when  in  blos- 
6om  return  it  to  (he  soil,  furnishing  in  this  wa^ 
vegetable  matter  lor  the  lime  to  act  upon.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  returns,  though  certain,  are  not  so 
speedily  to  be  expected.  Those  larmers  who  burn 
their  own  lime,  should  not  neglect  to  use  the  refuse 
of  their  kilns  in  making  composts  with  alternate 
layers  of  it,  and  of  whatever  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  they  can  bring  together.  These,  when  pro- 
perly mixed  up,  and  comminuted,  are  to  be  used 
as  ordinary  manure.  The  foregoing  directions  ap- 
ply to  all  sorts  of  soil,  whether  they  be  on  lime- 
stone lands,  rod  lands,  chestnut  lands,  or  aqy  kind 
of  lands,  whatever  be  their  color,  texture,  or  other 
physical  character,  provided  there  be  soil  enough 
to  support  any  sort  of  vegetation. 

I  have  in  ft)rmer  reports  given  my  theory  of  the 
action  of  lime,  and  although  farmers  are  more  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  results  of  its  application, 
they  cannot  fail  to  employ  it  more  judiciously,  as 
well  as  other  manures,  when  they  understand  the 
reciprocal  action  that  takes  place  between  these 
and  (he  planis  which  they  wish  to  cultivate.  I  shall 
therefore  introduce  here  a  (ew  simple  notions  of 
vegetable  physiology,  and  repeat  again  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  mode  of  operation  of  lime.  Every 
one  knows  that  plants  have  not  the  power  of  creat- 
ing new  elements,  which  they  at  most  can  assim- 
ilate and  elaborate  so  as  to  form  new  compounds 
out  of  those  derived  from  the  earth,  air  and  water 
in  which  they  live.  Accordingly,  the  result  of  a 
chemical  analysis  shows  that  all  the  earthy  and 
saline  matters  contained  in  them  are  traceable  to 
the  earth  ;  whilst  by  their  destructive  distillations, 
they  are  Ibund  to  yield  gases,  that  Ibrm  the  ele- 
mentary constituents  of  air  and  water.  The  prin- 
cipal solid  constituent  of  vegetables  is  carbon,  or 
charcoal,  which  vegetable  physiologists  assert  they 
derive  in  the  first  place  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  flrom  the  fermetation  of 


the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  thatdoring^ 
their  progress  of  decomposition  in  the  soil  also 
yield  this  gas,  and  is  supposed  to  be  either  decom- 
posed by  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  or  absorbed  by 
their  roots  when  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solution.. 
It  is  Ibund  that  when  a  plant  is  allowed  to  grow 
under  a  glass  receiver,  containing  a  mixed  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  oxygen,  the  for- 
mer gas  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  nothing  but 
pure  oxygen  remains,  and  this  process  of  vege(n- 
ble  decomposition  goes  on  more  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  the  solar  beams,  for  during  the 
night  the  reverse  takes  place,  though  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  gas  which  they  emit  is  trifling,  compar- 
ed with  that  taken  up  in  the  day.  Thus  plants 
are  constantly  removing  from  the  atmosphere  a 
gas  known  to  be  deleterious  to  animal  life,  though 
necessary  to  themselves,  and  replacing  it  by  one 
essential  to  both  man  and  brutes,  exhibiting  a 
most  admirable  provision  of  nature,  to  which  we 
must  refer  that  heahhiulness  of  a  country  life^ 
which,  combined  with  active  exerciseand  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  sports,  makes  the  mere  consciousness 
of  existence  a  pleasurable  sensation.  It  is  also  an  ad- 
mitted opinion  among  vegetable  physiologists,  that 
plants  have  the  property  of  secreting  from  the  soit 
that  sort  of  food  which  is  most  congenial  (o  (heir  own 
wants,  whilst  they,  at  the  same  time,  excrete,  or 
throw  off",  that  which  is  best  suited  for  their  own 
growths.  If  this  doctrine  could  be  well  established 
by  experimental  results,  the  pursuit  of  the  agricul- 
turist would  become  a  science  founded  upon  an 
immutable  basis,  and  a  consistent  system  of  rota- 
tion in  crops  would  secure  to  him  a  perpetual  re- 
currence of  good  crops.  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  this  is  the  most  obscure  department  of 
vegetable  physiology. 

As  to  the  action  of  lime,  or  rather  carbonate  of 
lime,  I  can  conceive  it  to  operate  in  three  important 
ways.  1st,  As  a  neutralizerof  any  acidity  of  the 
soil  which  renders  it  prone  to  throw  out  ascescent 
growths,  such  as  sorrel,  pines,  briers,  &c.,  that  in- 
terfere with  the  production  of  plants  that  afibrd 
larinaceoui  seeds,  in  which  case  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, by  a  new  combination,  to  give  out  its  car- 
bon to  the  growing  vegetable.  2d,  As  an  aroend- 
er  of  soils;  since  it  undoubtedly  contributes  to  stif- 
fen a  loose  soil ;  and  gives  body  and  consistency 
to  a  porous  and  sandy  one,  thereby  improving  its 
physical  condition.  And,  3d,  as  a  septic  or  de- 
composer of  the  vegetable  matters  that  may  have 
existed  in,  or  been  applied  to  a  soil,  reducing  them 
into  soluble  compounds  fitted  to  this  nounshment 
of  vegetable  life.  These  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
imm^iate  benefits  derived  from  the  application 
of  lime ;  but  it  would  seem  to  act  also  beneficially 
as  an  absorbent  of  moisture,  for  it  has  been  found 
to  protect  soils  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  a 
drought,  and  when  used  for  making  compost,  its 
utility  and  action  are  easily  understood  as  ex- 
plained. When  applied  in  alternate  layers,  with 
stable  manure,  or  v^etable  manure,  or  vegetable 
and  animal  matters  of  any  kind,  a  powerful  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  which  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  compound  called  ammonia,  and  to 
the  production  of  cfirbonic  acid.  A  reaction  soon 
takes  place  between  two  substances,  and  a  car* 
bonate  of  ammonia  is  thus  formed,  together 
with  numerous  other  salts ;  and  the  whole  mass 
is  converted  into  powerful  roaqure.  Lime  is  fur- 
ther serviceable  to  the  farmer,  bywenabling  him  to> 
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destroy  the  inseetB  nod  the  soedB  of  weeds  that  fre- 
quently accumulnte  in  the  bam  yard  manure ;  for 
by  applying  it  in  lis  caustic  state  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  manure,  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to 
destroy  them  effectually ;  and  this  operation  pro- 
duces, moreover,  a  variety  of  soluble  salts,  that  in- 
crease the  action  of  the  manure,  if  it  be  used  be- 
fore they  have  t>een  removed  by  rain.  There  is 
another  combination  of  lime  which  is  very  valu- 
able to  ihe  agriculturist ;  it  is  that  in  which  it  ex- 
ists in  bones,  that  are  prineipelly  composed  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  Most  extraordinary  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  ground  bones 
as  a  top  dresding,  especially  on  buckwheat  crops. 

Jt  Ibllowsfrom  theabove  consideration,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  Maryland 
farmers,  to  obtain  lime  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possi- 
ble. Desirous  of  serving  them  in  this  way,  I 
have  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  lime- 
burning;  and  after  reflecting  upon  the  theory  ofthe 
operation,  and  consulting  the  practice  of  the  most 
experienced  lime-burners  in  the  state,  I  think  I  am 
enabled  to  give  some  simple  directions,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  construction  of 
the  kiln,  I  leeomineDde^  that  it  should  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  egg  at  both  extremities, 
with  Ihe  but-end  downwards,  contracting  the 
upper  extremity,  so  as  to  make  it  act  in  the 
manner  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Its  shape 
shottki  be  very  symmetrical,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing a  uniform  draft  in  all  parts  ;  and  it  should  be 
built  with  solidity,  of  the  most  refractory  material, 
with  an  elevation  of  about  twenty- two  feet,  and 
a  bulge  at  its  greatest  diameter  of  eleven  feet. 
A  kiln  of  the  size  will  bum  from  1,000  to  1,200 
bushels  of  lime. 

Next  in  conducting  the  operation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  practice,  lasts  at  the  least 
three  days  and  three  nights,  all  lime-burners 
agree  that  on  the  morning  of  the  third  dsy,  their 
kilns  become  choked  up  by  something  which  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  fresh  lime,  and  during  the 
whole  of  which  they  are  burning  wood  apparently 
to  no  purpose.  The  cause  of  this  choking,  when 
the  kiln,  in  popular  language,  is  said  b^  some  to 
be  **  sot,"  and  by  others  **  glued,"  is  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  that  peculiar  gas  which  it  is  the 
object  ofthe  burning  to  separate  from  the  lime,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  a  pul  vemient  state.  This  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  as  it  is  termed,  is  very  heavy,  so 
that  where  it  has  thus  accumulated,  it  forms  a 
dense  atmosphere,  binding  round  each  unburnt 
portion  of  stone,  and  thereby  impeding  the  pro- 
gress of  its  calcination.  It  is  true  that' by  urging 
the  ffre,  the  gas  Anally  becomes  so  rarefled  as  to 
Iw  expelled ;  but  this  is  the  unprofitable  part  ofthe 
labor,  which  may  be  avoided  by  simply  throwing 
some  water  over  the  kiln.  The  water  immedi- 
ately absorbs  the  gas,  the  kiln  is  relieved,  and  the 
calcination  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  progress.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  I 
have  found  that  it  agrees  with  the  experi<*nce  of 
several  observant  lime-burners,  one  of  whom  in- 
formed me,  that  on  an  occasion,  when  his  kiln  was 
in  the  eoodition  above  descrit>ed,  his  hands  be- 
eoming  impatient  at  the  delay  of  their  expected 
retulis,  bethought  themselves  of  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  kiln  and  fanning  ii  with  their  hats, 
and  were  surprised  to  find  their  operations,  by  this 
simple  aet,  greatly  haateoed.    The  effect  was  evt- 
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dently,  in  this  case,  to  remove  by  ventilation  the 
den»e  atmosphere  of  gas,  as  previously  stated,  that 
by  its  pressure  prevented  calcination  of  the  lime- 
stone. Another  tells  me  that,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  phenomenon  was  produced 
by  the  timely  occurrence  of  a  shower  of  rain. 

If  our  lime-burners  then  will  adopt  the  plao  of 
kiln  described  above,  and  resort  to  the  simple  de- 
vice just  suggested  for  expediting  their  operations, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  will  find 
in  it  a  saving  of  one  third  of  their  time,  labor 
and  fuel;  and  by  so  doing  they  will  be  enabled  to  af- 
ford this  most  invaluable  material  at  one  third  less 
than  its  present  cost,  putting  it  thus  within  the 
means  of  a  much  greater  number  of  farmers,  to 
reap  the  benefits  to  be  derived  firom  its  use. 


THE    EARLIEST    KOTICES  OF    SILK    CULTURE 

OF  THIS  SEASON. 

It  is  yet  too  eariy  to  know  much  of  aucoessful 
operations  in  rearing  silk-worms  this  season,  b»* 
cause  few  such  are  yet  AiUy  eoanpleted  aini  tha 
resuhs  ascertained,  and  none  on  a  large  acale. 
But  it  is  not  too  soon  to  have  heard  of  laaay  dis- 
asters aiHi  losses,  and  even  of  iotal  failures  of 
rearings  attempted  with  insufficient  preparation 
and  means.  Scarcely  one  experimenter  in  twenty 
has  been  property  provided  to  guard 'against  the 
usual  changes  of  weather  and  usual  degree  of  in- 
clemency ;  and  much  less  so  in  regard  to  this  sea- 
son, which,  to  this  date,  ( Jime  17ih,)  has  been  ge- 
nerally very  unfavorable  to  silk  culture,  owing  to 
the  predominance  of  either  cold  or  rainy,  or  cloudy 
and  damp  weather.  Indeed,  the  weather  of  the 
months  so  far  have  been  almost  reversed,  or  each 
month  having  the  weather  that  property  belonged 
to  the  next  preceding  or  sacaeding.  In  February , 
the  weather  was  warm  and  clear  enough  for  the 
usual  warm  parts  of  March ;  and  the  young  mul- 
ticaulis  trees  generally  were  io  leaf  in  the  tkki 
water  region  some  weeks  before  the  usual  time. 
In  March  these  first  leaves  were  generally  killed, 
and  there  was  severe  frost,  and  ice.  In  part  of 
April  there  was  very  warm  weather,  which  either 
caused  too  earty  hatching  of  silk-worms'  eggs» 
where  not  safely  and  properly  retarded  in  ice 
houses,  or  invited  new  experimenters  to  hatch  out 
their  main  broods,  as  for  settled  warm  weather. 
Again,  in  May  mora  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
days  were  either  cold,  cloudy,  showery,  or  of  set- 
tled rain.  Even  in  June,  so  far,  with  some  very  wana 
days,  there  have  been  several  others  requiring 
fires  for  comfort. 

Every  person  who  has  bad  the  slightest  expe- 
rience of  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  must  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  protect  them  fron^ 
cold,  and  still  more  from  dampness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.   And  even  should  they  be  able  to  withr 
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stand  much  exposure,  and  yet  be  healthy  and 
productive  in  spite  of  all  neglect  and  ill  treatment, 
that  it  is  true  economy  to  u^e  effectual  means  to 
shut  out  damp  air,  and,  in  bad  weather,  to  dry, 
warm,  and  renew  the  air  of  the  feeding  apart- 
ment, by  using  a  little  fire  in  a  fire  place,  or  a 
stove.  Yet  almost  all  have  neglected  to  observe 
these  necessary  conditions  of  success,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  such  feed- 
ers have  met  with  either  partial  or  total  failure  in 
broods  batched  in  April,  or  the  first  days  of  May. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  heard  of  no  person 
who  had  a  close  feeding  house,  and  yet  well  ven- 
tilated, and  who  used  fire  in  the  worst  weather, who 
has  not  so  far  done  well,  excepting  in  some  partiaP 
cases  of  the  use  of  bad  eggs,  or  some  other  well 
known  and  sufficient  cause  of  failure.  If  every 
person  who  has  attempted  and  failed  to  raise  a 
healthy  brood  this  season  were  separately  exa- 
mined as  to  the  causes,  there  is  no  question  that 
in  every  case  there  would  be  /bund  to  have  ope- 
rated one  or  more  of  the  following  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  full  success ;  viz.,  e^gs  from  unhealthy 
stock— early  hatching  and  exposure  to  the  cold 
and  dampness  and  frequent  and  violent  changes 
of  the  weather — wet  food  given  during  wet  wea- 
ther and  on  damp  litter— or  too  close  crowding  of  the 
worms,  and  neglect  of  cleaning  away  their  litter. 
Yet  there  will  be  some  persons  who  have  permit- 
ted oiZ  of  these  evils  to  operate,  and  wbo  never- 
theless are  astonished  at  their  failure,  and  totally 
discouraged  from  making  new  and  better  di- 
rected efibrts. 

Many  experimenters  also  who  have  acted  more 
judiciously,  and  still  more  of  those  who  have  been 
too  fearful  of  failure  to  commence  any  experiment, 
will  be  discouraged  by  the  number  of  these  losses. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  conclusion.  It 
is  certain  that  this  business  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  precise  regulation,  and  conducted  al- 
ways in  the  same  manner.  If;  then,  there  were 
a  far  greater  disproportion  of  failures  compared  to 
successful  rearings  this  season,  it  would  furnish  no 
argument  against  the  business  as  properly  conduct- 
ed, provided  there  were  any  well  conducted  and  cer- 
tainly successful  experiments  made  in  the  same 
unpropitious  season.  If  indeed  but  one  person 
were  to  be  undoubtedly  successful,  and  500  others 
were  as  certainly  unsuccessful,  it  would  be  clear 
that  all  these  might  have  done  as  well  as  the  one, 
if  they  had  but  used  equal  care,  and  pursued  the 
same  method. 

Having  suffered  in  one,  as  well  as  having  heard 
of  sundty  other  cases  of  such  early  disasters,  we 
were  desirous  of  seeing  the  operations  of  some 
other  persons  who  had  been  more  discreet  and 
therefore  more  suctsessfbl ;  and  accordingly  we  vi- 


sited the  cocooneries  of  Mr.  Curtis  Carter  of 
Henrico,  near  Richmond,  and  of  T.  S.  Pleas- 
ants, at  fiellona,  between  the  9th  and  12th  of 
June.  We  «arne8tly  recommend  to  every  one 
who  feels  interested  in  silk-culture,  and  has  doebts 
as  to  its  practicability,  to  make  a  similar  visit  to 
culturists  who  have  taken  some  care,  and  exercised 
some  judgment,  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  No 
one  can  view  the  operations  of  an  intelligent  and 
judicious  person  in  this  business  without  seeing 
and  learning  something  of  value,  even  though 
some  errors  may  also  be  equally  obvious. 

Mr.  Curtis  Carter  has  done  more  and  earlier  to 
show  his  confidence  in  the  profit  of  silk-culture  than 
any  one  inVirginia  under  similar  circumstances.  He 
commenced  more  than  a  year  ago  a  cocoonery  130 
feet  long,  30  wide,  and  two  stories  high,  which 
has  already  cost  him  more  than  9^000,  and  which 
he  does  not  consider  finished  imtil  it  shall  be 
supplied  with  stoves  and  flues,  and  is  lathed  and 
plastered,  to  preserve  the  dryness  and  warmth  of 
temperature  thus  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Carter  is 
not  an  enthusiast.  He  is  a  prudent  and  judicious 
old  man,  who  has  earned  by  his  own  early  labor 
and  economy  a  competent  fortune,  without  aban- 
doning the  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  and 
plainness  of  his  comfortable  living,  which  were 
necessary  in  his  early  life.  His  prudence  and  cau- 
tion are  apparent  in  his  present  operations.  For 
aAer  being  so  well  provided,  and  at  such  great  ex- 
pense, he  has  still  avoided  increasing  his  rearings 
otherwise  than  very  gradually.  He  took  care  not  to 
hatch  out  many  eggs  until  recently,  and  the  early 
small  broods,  (of  which  he  was  then  reeling  some 
of  the  cocoons,)  were  raised  mostly  in  his  close 
brick  hatching  apartment,  where  fire  served  to  se- 
cure a  sufficiently  warm,  dry,  and  purified  atmo- 
sphere. Though  10  ounces  of  eggs  had  then 
been  hatched,  most  of  the  worms  were  as  yet 
young,  and  his  great  cocoonery  seemed  almost  va- 
cant. 

Reeling  was  then  going  on,  upon  two  iron 
Piedmontese  reels.  The  laborers  were  Mr.  Car- 
ter's sons  and  daughters,  who  already  reel  well, 
though  having  had  but  a  few  weeks'  practice,  and 
without  having  seen  the  operation  before,  or  hav- 
ing instruction  from  any  one  more  experienced. 
The  principal  material  used  had  been  the  last 
years'  crop,  between  30  and  40  bushels  of  cocoons 
made  by  Mr.  Carter  last  summer.  During  our  visit, 
the  reeling  was  of  cocoons  of  this  year's  product. 
We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  this  operation  by  com- 
parison, or  by  acquaintance  with  the  article  pre- 
pared ;  but  to  our  scant  lights  on  the  subject,  it 
seemed  that  the  execution  was  easy  and  rapid,  and 
the  product  excellent.  Those  who  consider  the 
difficulty  of  reelJDg  as  tlie  great  obstacle  to  silk- 
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coltore,  will  have  that  impression  entirely  removed 
by  seeing  the  operation  here. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  particulars 
of  Mr.  Carters  feeding  operations,  which,  indeed, 
there  was  not  time  to  observe  carefully.  He, 
as  w^ll  as  other  pereons  to  be  mentioned,  pro- 
mised to  fumieh,  for  the  Farmers'  Register,  de- 
tailed statements  of  results,  having  especial  regard 
to  the  labor,  the  cost,  and  the  products. 

Mr.  Schermerhom's  cocoonery  being  imme- 
diately on  the  route,  was  also  visited.  His  build- 
ing is  70  feet  by  30,  and  of  two  stories.  It  was 
specially  built  for  this  purpose.  The  warming,  in 
worst  weather,  is  as  yet  but  insufHciently  and  une- 
qually effected,  by  a  small  jcommon  stove.  An 
additional  building,  for  the  hatching  room  proper, 
is  now  in  the  course  of  construction.  Mr.  S.  had 
hatched  out  the  worms  from  30  ounces  o(^  eggs, 
and  they  so  far  were  in  good  condition.  But  the 
quantity  is  too  large  for  the  means  and  degree  of 
experience,  and  we  c^reatly  fear  a  failure  on 
account  of  that  error,  which  so  many  others  have 
also  committed.  With  one  fourth  of  the  quantity, 
we  would  be  very  sure  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Schermerhorn's  arrangements  and  labors. 

At  fiellona,  the  principal  cocoonery  in  the  main 
building,  which  is  ready  for  use,  had  not  been  oc- 
cupied. A  smaller  building,  because  more  easily 
warmed,  had  been  fitted  up  in  a  rough  manner  for 
the  early  broods.  Of  these,  about  70,000  worms 
were  in  their  last  age  of  feeding,  and  some  eight 
or  ten  small  separate  broods  had  finished  spinning, 
and  the  earliest  of  them  were  then  laying  eggs. 
About  200,000  more  were  hatched  but  recently. 
All  so  far  had  succeeded  well,  with  the  exception 
of  two  particular  parcels,  (out  of  some  15  or  more 
of  different  kinds,)  which  had  turned  out  badly. 
Altogether,  the  success  was  abundantly  gratifying 
and  encouraging.  Yet  great  disadvantages  had 
been,  and  even  then  were  suffered,  in  regard  to 
the  out-door  laborers,  which  it  is  expected  will 
soon  be  rectified.  When  Mr.  Pleasants'  subse- 
quent feedings  begin,  in  his  large  and  admirable 
cocoonery,  there  is  every  reasnn  to  expect  success, 
if  zeal,  care,  and  devotion  of  the  head  of  the  es- 
tablishment can  secure  that  result.  So  far,  the 
superintendence  and  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
these  early  operations,  are  indeed  not  SAr.  Plea- 
sants'; but  belong  to  his  sister-in-law,  Miss  D. 
Brooke,  who  has  given  to  the  rearing  her  con- 
tinued and  untiring  care  and  labor.  Seeitig  her 
success  with  these  early  and  various  small  broods, 
(which  caused  so  much  the  more  difficulty,  added 
to  the  generally  operating  difficulties  of  the  wea- 
ther,) induced  us  to  beg  that  the  like  assiduous  at- 
tentM>n  might  be  bestowed  on  a  single  and  larger 
brood,  and  in  a  later  and  better  season.    We  hope 


to  be  enabled  hereafter  to  report  the  result  of  this 
rearing,  which  will  be  carefully  observed  and  all 
the  facts  noted,  in  accordance  with  our  suggestion 
and  request. 

One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  (the  best  for  the  purpose  in 
view,)  is  to  provide  eggs  of  all  the  best  known  va- 
rieties of  silk-worms,  and  of  healthy  stock,  and 
likely  to  produce  healthy  progeny ;  and  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  breeding  from  a  healthy  stock. 
This  was  the  cause  of  his  having  so  many  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  worms,  and  kept  in  separate  and  dis- 
tinct lots.  Much  has  already  been  lost  by  many 
individuals,  from  their  own  ignorance  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  much  detriment  caused  to  the  progress  of 
silk-culture.  Even  th^  best  informed  and  most 
experienced  persons  have  yet  much  to  learn  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  Very  few  persons  take 
(he  care  necessary  to  produce  perfectly  good  eggs, 
or  know  what  means  should  be  used  to  retard 
their  hatching  afterwards,  without  injury  to  the 
vigor  of  a  before  healthy  stock.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  constitution  of  a  diseased  or  fee- 
ble brood  of  silk-worms  will  certainly  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  next  generation,  even  though  the  eggs 
shall  hatch  as  well  as  of  the  liest.  We  are  further 
induced  to  believe  that  a  neglected  and  much  ex- 
posed and  suffering  brood  of  worms,  though  not 
thereby  rendered  unhealthy  themselves,  will  lay 
eggs  which  will  produce  only  a  diseased  and 
worthless  progeny.  Mr.  Pleasants'  operations  in 
this  respect  are  conducted  with  a  degree  of  care 
and  of  rigor,  which  has  been  rarely  if  ever  used 
in  this  country;  and  not  only  would  be  reject  the 
whole  of  a  diseased  brood,  but,  of  broods  general- 
ly healthy,  first  every  suspected  worm  is  rejected, 
next  every  sofl  or  otherwise  inferior  cocoon,  and 
finally  every  feeble  or  inferior  moth,  should  any 
such  appear  after  the  previous  rigorous  mode  of  se- 
lecting the  best  individuals.  If  such  care  can  lead 
to  the  result,  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  reach  the  de- 
signed end  of  securing  perfectly  healthy  and  pure 
stocks  of  eggs  of  all  of  his  different  varieties  of 
silk- worms.  He  has  also  been  conducting  a 
course  of  experiments  in  retarding  the  hatching  of 
eg^Sy  in  an  ice-house,  (the  means  which,  by  being 
improperly  used,  have  so  of^en  produced  disap- 
pointment and  loss,)  and  from  the  results  already 
obtained,  he  is  confident  of  being  able  to  secure 
both  the  desired  objects,  of  retardmg  the  hatching 
to  any  time  of  the  season,  and  yet  preserve  in 
perfection  the  vitality  and  the  health  of  the  stock. 

The  larger  apartment  at  Bellona,  already  fitted 
up  for  the  regular  feeding,  and  soon  now  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  silk- worms,  is  96  by  31  feet,  and  will  fur- 
nish accommodations  for  400,000  silk-worms  at  a 
time.     M  r.  Pleasants  designs  to  hatch  out  100,000 
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every  10  daye  until  late  in  September.  One  such 
supply  has  tieen  already  hatched,  in  addition  to 
the  more  advanced  lots  above  named ;  and  the 
eggs  for  the  next  succeeding  brood  have  been 
taken  from  the  ice. 

So  far,  no  particular  facts  have  been  stated  of 
feeding  operations  except  such  as  we  saw,  in  some 
one  or  other  stage  of  progress.    In  addition,  we 
have  been  informed  of  several  large,  successful 
and  altogether  satisfactory  rearings,  in   Bruns- 
wick, Amelia,    Nottoway,    Goochland,  and   in 
Norfolk  county ;  though  to  the  account  from  the 
last,  were  added  statements  of  numerous  losses 
having  been  suflered  by  reliance  on  diseased  or 
damaged  sale  eggs.    We  had  anticipated  this  re- 
sult, from  having  obtained  and  made  early  tiial  o( 
a  small  supply  from  the  same  source.    From  those 
experimenters  who  observed  and  noted  their  opera- 
tions with  sufficient  accuracy  to  show  the  facts 
and  their  value,  we  hope  to  have  reports  of  the  re- 
sults ;  and  especially  as  to  the  amount  of  labor 
employed,  -end  other  costs,  and  the  products  actu- 
ally secured.    We  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate 
any  of  the  reports  by  partial  and  probably  inaccu- 
rate statements  of  what  we  have  heard  of  them — 
or  even  of  what  we  have  seen,    fiut  as  it  may 
yet  be  in  time  to  guard  others  from  disaster  and 
loss,  we  will  merely  here  remark,  that  all  the  ob- 
servations made  concur  in  showing  that  among 
the  things  absolutely  nec<*«8ary  for  success,  are 
plenty  of  fresh  and  renewed  air,  enough  space  for 
the  worms,  and  cleaning  of  the  shelves  so  often  as 
to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  damp  or  ferment- 
ing litter  at  any  time,  and  still  more  frequent 
cleanings  during  the  last  days  of  feeding.    And, 
though  not  BO  fatal  in  effect  as  neglect  of  those 
essential  requisites,  we  will  add  as  things  to  be 
avoided,  the  almost  universal  errors  of  feeding  too 
heavily,  and  the  use  of  very  young,  very  luxuriant 
and  succulent  leaves,  forming  a  very  watery  and 
therefore  weak  food,  and  serving  to  produce  or  in- 
crease dampness,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  causes 
of  injury  to  silk-worms. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  later  and 
more  full  information  received  (to  June  25th)  has 
been  still  more  encouraging,  and  the  cases  of  suc- 
cess in  greater  proportion  to  the  contrary.  Some 
persons  also  who  failed  totally  in  their  first,  and 
too  early  trials  of  this  season,  have  already  ad- 
vanced so  ftir  and  so  successfully  in  a  second  rear- 
ing, as  to  consider  all  danger  over.  Still,  we 
deem  no  such  operation  as  ended,  and  its  worth 
known  even  to  its  conductor,  imtil  the  cocoons  are 
taken  down,  assorted,  and  measured. 

We  have  conversed  with,  or  heard  from  sundry 
persons  who  have  failed  either  partially  or  totally,fn 
rearings  this  spring ;  but,  with  a  single  exception 


only,  the  causes  of  lailure  were  perfectly  obvioua 
to  each  individual,  (and  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  efl'ect  of  bad  management  which  oaight  have 
been  avoided,)  and  there  was  no  discouragementy 
or  change  of  opinion  produced,  as  to  the  ultimate 
and  general  results  of  the  business. — Ed.  F.  R, 


THE  SECOND   PHYSIOK   HUMBUG. 

"  It  is  Stated  in  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Tele* 
graph  th«t  Mr.  Philip  Physick  is  now  feeding,  in 
his  Uighfield  cocoonery,  six  millions  of  silk 
worms,  and  that  he  expects  to  feed  fourteen 
millions  more,  making  twenty  millions  in  all,  the 
present  season.  At  present  (as  the  Telegraph 
states)  only  two  hands  are  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing, though  a  large  proportion  of  the  worms  are 
winding,  and  some  are  three  weeks  old." 

If  the  foregoing  paragraph  (which  is  now  going 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,)  is,  indeed,  (as  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,)  from  the  Germantown 
Telegraph,  a  paper  published  on  the  spot,  and  the 
statement  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Philip  Physick, 
then  that  individual  has  sent  forth  a  silk-worm- 
feeding  humbug  that  is  almost  equal  to  his  famous 
(or  infamous)  multicaulis  sale  at  the  same  place 
last  autumn,  and  which  we,  (as  well  as  most  other 
persons,)  were  so  credulous  and  foolish  as  to  be- 
lieve, (for  a  few  days,)  to  have  been  a  Ixma  fide 
transaction ;  and  as  such  republished  the  report  of 
the  prices  stated  to  have  been  obtained.  The 
only  excuse  we  had  for  believing  in  the  very 
strange  facts  reported,  of  such  enormous  prices 
being  obtained  at  public  auction  for  Mr.  Physick's 
morus  multicaulis  trees,  was  that  we  then  sup- 
posed it  utterly  impossible,  not  only  that  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  dignified  connexions,  and  of  high 
standing  in  society,  should,  for  gain,  commit  so 
gross  a  moral  fraud  as  the  opposite  facts  would 
indicate,  but,  also,  that  he  could  secure  the  aid 
of  any  auctioneer  of  decent  reputation,  of  clerks, 
of  respectable  bidders,  making  some  twenty  or 
thirty  persons  at  least  to  aid  in  carrying  the  de- 
ception into  effect ;  and  further,  that  such  a  decep- 
tion could  be  practised  publicly  before  ihousandft 
of  intelligent  spectators,  and  that  neither  any  of 
them,  nor  any  of  the  business  community  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, should  detect  the  trick,  or  if  knowing  it 
should  not  expose  it  to  the  public.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  report  of  the  sale  was  published  as  if 
true  by  every  paper  in  Philadelphia  and  almost  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  if  any  express  contradiction 
of  its  truth  was  ever  af\erwards  made,  it  has  never 
reached  our  eyes.  Yet,  in  two  weeks  after  the 
publication,  not  an  individual  in  the  country  re- 
mained deceived  on  the  subject.  This  pretended 
sale  was  the  last  blast  blown  to  swell  the  multicau- 
lis bubble,  and  served  to  bunt  it  effieotually.    And 
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though  a  like  farce  was  soon  after  attempted  in 
another  great  auction,  by  another  muhicaulis  mai;- 
nate,  and  of  which  heavy  sales  at  high  prices  were 
published,  no  one  was  then  so  foolish  as  to  believe 
in  the  truth  of  the  sales,  even  while  the  auctioneer 
was  crying  the  pretended  bids. 

Since  his  great  and  memorable  pale,  we  have 
heard  nothing  more  of  Mr.  Philip  Physick,  and 
had  supposed  that  he  bad  sunk  into  deserved  con- 
tempt, and  that  he  courted  obscurity  as  his  only  re- 
maining shelter  and  resource.  But  from  the  annun- 
ciation above  copied,  (if  he  is  indeed  the  authority 
lor  it,)  and  which  is  scarcely  lees  a  humbug  than  the 
former  report  of  his  ureat  muliicaulis  sale,  it  would 
«eem  that  there  it  soma  new  cause  for  his  again 
seeking  notoriety,  and  some  new  gain  hoped  lor 
from  thus  publishing  the  unequalled  and  almost 
miraculous  labors  of  the  *'  only  two  hands**  in  the 
fiighfield  Cocoonery.— Ed.  Far.  Reg. 


MAKURE  FROM    LEAVES.      C0W-PEA8. 

From  tb«  Carolina  Planter. 

Mr.  JEdUtn" : — As  my  signature  denotes,  1  am 
more  dit^posed  to  live  conilurtiibly,  than  to  ^row 
rich  inconveniently ;  and  the  sentiments  ot  my 
(brmer  piece  evince  that  I  am  unwilling  to  derive 
more  from  my  soil,  than  will  leave  it  unimpover- 
ished.  It  will  scarcely  prove  a  matter  of  surprise, 
ihefefbre,  that  1  treat  in  this  article  of  what,  to  the 
enterprising,  may  seem  a  small  matter. 

My  object  is  two  old  :  first  to  exhibit  to  those, 
who,  like  myself^  live  where  land  is  dear,  and 
therefore  valuable,  an  economical  and  convenient 
mode  by  which  a  large  field  may  be  planted,  and 
yet  improved,  every  year;  and  secondly,  to  invite 
all,  who  like  myself  again,  (for  1  a.tdress  those 
particularly  who  are  similarly  situated  with  my- 
self,) are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  chinch 
bug,  to  participate  with  me  in  the  advantage  of  a 
crop  which  they  will  not  molest,  and  which 
though  equal  to  the  same  amount  of  corn  or  oats, 
is  not  appreciated  nor  enjoyed  by  the  upper  dis- 
tricts.   I  mean  the  cow-pea. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  my  first  purpose,  I 
will  merely  describe  my  own  operations,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  plan  proposed.  I  have  a  paral- 
lelogram, 150  leet  by  60,  enclosed  by  a  straight 
lence,  in  the  midst  of  which,  is  a  low  house  96  leet 
by  24.  A  part  of  this  is  divided  ofi'  into  stalls  lor 
milch  cows,  in  which  they  may  be  fed  separately 
from  the  herd.  The  balance  is  open,  with  a  rack 
running  through  its  length,  and  dividing  it;  and 
the  whole  is  surrounded  iviih  unsheltered  margin, 
which  prevents  the  stock  from  being  necessarily 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  buildmg. 

As  soon  as  I  lay  by  my  crop,  1  haul  out  my  bulk 
of  manure,  and  deposit  it  in  heaps  around  (he  field, 
or  fields,  for  which  it  is  designed  ;  and  then,  hav- 
ing my  laboratory  empty  and  ready  lor  operations, 
I  commence  the  preparation  of  another  supply. 

First — 1  cover  the  whole  area,  in  and  out  of  the 
house,  eighteen  inches  thick  with  oak  leaves  and 
pine  straw — the  common  litter  of  the  woods — 
which  it  takes  me,  with  two  horse  carts,  at  15 


loads  a  piece  a  day,  four  weeks  to  accomplish. 
My  first  deposit,  then,  is  720  loads,  gathered  into 
heaps,  and  conveyed  to  the  pen,  in  the  following 
manner.  As  soon  as  I  cease  to  work  my  crop,  1 
put  all  my  women  and  boys  to  **raking  trash,"  by 
way  of  getting  a  start.  In  a  lew  days  I  discon- 
tinuje  this  operation,  only  keeping  two  elderly 
women  to  prepare  lor,  and  load  the  carts,  which 
have  been  running  Irom  the  commencement  of  the 
*Mrash  raking.'*  These  carts  are  driven  by  boys, 
as  experience  proves  that  they  will  perlbrra  more, 
at  that  particular  kind  of  business,  than  the  primest 
men.  To  ascertain  that  the  task  (with  me  15 
loads — but  dependent,  of  course,  upon  circum- 
stances,) is  given  me  honestly,  1  make  the  drivers 
empty  the  loads  touching,  but  in  disrinct  and  un- 
disturbed heaps,  which  remain  so  until  I  or  my 
agent  count  them,  and  inspect  their  size.  The 
cans  are  not  stopped  for  tour  weeks  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  two  old  women  and  the  two  boys  take 
no  share  in  stripping  and  curing  Ibdder. 

When  1  have  my  deposite  complete,  I  adjust 
and  level  the  whole,  which  will  i;ive  a  coating  of 
not  le<:fl  than  18  inches  deep.  This  f  cover  with 
the  oH'al  ol'  my  stables,  which  1  have  purposely 
delayed  to  cleanse.  And  this  operation  of  clean- 
ing my  siables,  and  spreading  their  contents  in  a 
layer  over  the  area  of  my  cow-p<^n,  is  performed 
monthly.  In  the  mean  time  my  pen  receives 
nightly  additions  from  niy  slock  of  cattle,  which 
are  penned  regularly  throughout  the  year.  Thus 
1  make  a  compost  which  is  stronger  than  cow-pen 
manure,  nnd  not  so  heating  as  stable.  Directly 
aOer  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  before  I  com- 
mence to  plough  in  my  oais,  1  devote  a  fortnight 
to  the  same  operation  that  I  described  a^  occupy- 
ing the  two  cane,  and  their  four  attendants,  during 
ihe  month  of  Autrusr.  And  aller  this  1  continue 
the  process  of  stremrihenini?  the  compoi^t  with  the 
cleansing  of  the  stables.  As  I  have  pide?,  a  front 
and  back,  made  ollight  laths,  temporarily  attached 
to  my  cans,  while  I  am  hauiing  tnidli  —each  load, 
light  and  dry  as  it  is,  and  trampled  down  into  the 
frame,  will  give  a  load  of  manure;  andiherefore 
on  the  first  of  each  August,  I  have  (720-f  360-4- 
220-j-(the  monthly  cleaiiiing  of  the  stalls  of  20 
horses,)  1300)  thirteen  hundred  loads  of  compoAt 
to  haul  out.  01  this  I  find  ih>)t  f^ixteen  loads  to 
the  acre  are  safHcient  not  only  to  keep  up,  but  to 
improve  my  clay  lands.  Thus  the  reward  of  my 
labor  and  trouble,  is  the  ability  to  plant  every 
year,  and  yet  improve  eighty  acres  of  land. 

Suppose  I  did  not  pursue  thi>9  system,  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  !  I  must  either  till  that 
area  to  less  and  less  profit  every  year,  until  1  de- 
stroy its  value  entirely;  or  I  must  have  an  equal 
additional  area  with  which  to  alternate  it,  and  so 
be  enabled  to  keep  up  both  by  resting.  Eighty 
acres  of  land  in  my  neiijhborhood,  at  815  per  acre, 
will  cost  $1200;  and  thus,  besides  the  gain  of  an 
annual  increased  product,  the  saving  of  an  invest- 
ment of  8 1200  is  made.  And  at  what  expense? 
Some  trouble,  I  confess,  but  no  loss  ;  for  no  labor, 
human  or  brute,  is  substracted  from  the  prepara- 
tion lor  the  planting,  working,  or  harvest  ol,  the 
crop. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
manure  made  in  this  manner,  if  my  means  were 
more  ample  ;  but  I  am  limited,  both  in  the  quan- 
tity of  my  available  tra«h,  and  in  the  number  o2* 
my  catile. 
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A  few  linen  novc,  Mr.  Editor,  in  fulfilment  of 
ray  second  design.  Before  the  chinch  bug  made 
its  appearance  amongst  us,  it  was  easy  enough  for 
every  farmer  to  raise  as  much  corn  and  oats  as 
his  wants  required.  There  was  no  occasion  to 
cast  about  for,  and  bring  into  requisition,  auxilia- 
ries to  those  two  staples  of  plantation  support. 
Sweet  potatoes,  like  the  Irish,  were  regarded  (as 
they  unfortunately  are  even  now,)  as  mere  garden 
vegetables — a  mere  luxury,  not  a  necessary  ;  and 
cow-peas  were  considered  to  cost  more  in  their 
harvest — occuring  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  ihe 
cotton  picking  season,  than  they  were  worth.  But 
n  change  has  come  over  the  face  of  ihincrs :  and 
we  must  now  harvest,  at  any  cost,  what  our 
Remorseless  enemy  will  permit  us  to  produce. 

I  regard  it  as  impossible  to  devise  means  Ibr  the 
destruction  of  the  chinch  bug,  as  it  is  to  account  tor 
their  origin.  Their  whole  existence  is  a  mystery; 
and,  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  use  n  seeming  paradox, 
ihey  are  collectively  the  more  formidable,  Irom 
iheir  individual  insi&rnificance.  All  that  remains 
/or  us  10  attempt,  then,  is  to  counteract  their  ten- 
dency to  reduce  us  to  famine,  by  planting  a  variety 
,of  crops,  and  especially  such  as  are  exempt  from 
their  ravages. 

Last  spring,  about  the  first  of  May,  1  planted 
seventy-five  acres  of  my  corn  in  cow-pens,  and 
from  them  gathered,  in  the  fall,  a  sufficiency  of 
grain  in  the  horns  or  pods,  to  sustain  twenty  ani- 
mals, exclusively,  for  seven  months;  besides  that 
those  which  were  shelled  by  hauling  were  given 
to  my  negroes.  The  only  additional  labor  ihey 
cost  me  arose  from  havinir  to  plough  hut  one  way, 
(which  I  regard  as  an  incidental  advantage  to  my 
land,)  and  the  harvest,  which  occupied  ten  or 
twelve  days  in  the  full. 

They  cannot  be  made  in  perfection,  in  the  up 
country,  if  planted  afier  the  middle  of  May,  I  am 
convinced,  by  experlmrnts  made  five  years  suc- 
cessively. Many,  to  save  labor  and  trouble,  plant 
them  while  laying  by  the  corn ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  attempt  successful ;  nor  ought  we  to 
complain  that  it  is  so,  for  in  that  way  they  would 
be  made  too  easy  to  leave  man's  curi»e  in  opera- 
lion.  Nor  do  I  approve  of  planting  them  on  the 
side  of  the  ridge,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  : 
especially  in  the  latter  place,  from  which  all  the 
soil  has  been  previously  withdrawn.  My  plan, 
and  it  is  borrowed  from  the  invariable  custom  of' 
the  low  countr)',  where  the  pea  crop  is  proverbial, 
is  to  drop  from  6  to  9  grains  between,  and  in  a  line 
with  the  corn,  which  stands  4  feel  apart  on  the 
beds. 

In  the  up  country  there  is  a  prejudice  ?hat  pens 
arc  unwholesome  food  for  horses  ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  the  whole  low  country  is  opposed  to  this 
jlheory. 

A   FRIEND   TO    MODERATION. 

June  5M,  1840. 


GREEN    MANURES.      BUCKWHEAT. 

Prom  the  CulUv«tor. 

Manures  cannot  be  conveniently  carried  to  all 
parts  of  a  large  plantation.  They  should  therefore 
be  applied  to  the  fieldn  near  where  they  are  made; 
3ind  the  more  distant  fields  must  be  enriched  with 
fffeen  crops.    Tares  are  much  used  for  this  pur- 


pose in  £urope,  but  whether  these  would  grow 
Tiink  and  as  rapidly  in  our  dry  climate,  we  are  not 
certain.  We  think  they  have  not  been  extensive- 
ly tried. 

Oats  have  been  sometimes  sown  to  be  ploughed 
in,  but  they  give  only  a  small  layer  when  the  land 
is  poor.  Rye  will  grow  on  poor  soils,  but  we  roust 
use  much  seed,  or  we  must  let  ii  grow  tall,  else 
we  have  but  little  to  bury  with  the  plouffh. 

Round  turnips  form  a  good  green  crop  for  the 
plouffh,  but  they  will  give  no  top  in  poor  ground. 
Indian  com  has  been  recommended  and  partially 
tried.  This  is  not  more  exhausting  than  oats  or 
rye,  and  on  fields  not  worn  down  low,  probably 
no  green  crop  would  furnish  more  matter  to  be 
covered  by  the  plough,  than  this  one.  But  on 
quite  exhausted  land,  this  would  not  answer  our 
purpose ;  and  the  quantity  of  8e*»d  necessary  for 
such  a  purpose,  would  be  four  or  five  bushels,  quite 
an  objection  with  economists. 

BuckwJieat  is  a  grain  that  will  ^row  on  roost 
poor  soils.  It  delights  most  in  dry  locations,  a 
soil  inclined  to  gravel  or  sand.  It  has  many 
qualities  that  recommend  it  highly  as  an  article  to 
be  grown  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  soil  with 
vegetable  matter,  of  which  it  has  lieen  much  ex- 
hausted in  the  states  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

In  the  firpt  place,  it  will  grow  and  produce  a 
handsome  layer  for  the  plough,  on  lands  that  will 
produce  nothing  else.  In  the  second  place,  we  do 
not  find  it  an  exhausting  crop.  We  can  raise  It 
many  years  in  succession  on  our  poor  lands  with- 
out any  manure,  and  we  very  commonly  save 
fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  of  the  grain  firom  an  acre. 
This  plant  has  a  very  small,  fibrous  root,  and  is 
easily  pulled  up  by  hand.  It  has  also  a  large 
branching  top  that  never  could  get  its  support 
from  this  root.  It  has  therefore  probably  greater 
facilities  for  procuring  nourishment  from  tiie  atmo- 
sphere, than  most  plants  have. 

All  theory  and  all  experience  unite  in  showing 
that  this  plant  takes  less  from  the  soil,  than  any 
other  of  the  same  size.  In  the  next  place,  it  has 
a  rapid  growth,  six  weeks,  in  Massachusetts,  being 
long  enough  to  bring  it  in  full  blossom,  when  rt 
should  be  ploughed  in.  Three  crops  may  there- 
fore be  turned  under  in  one  season  in  Virginia, 
and  then  it  will  be  early  enough — (Sept.  1st) —  to 
sow  down  with  grass  seed. 

Another  advantage  attends  the  raising  of  this 
for  grain  or  for  green  crops ;  the  expense  is  not 
srreat.  ft  usually  bears  the  same  price  as  our  best 
corn,  and  is  worth  quite  as  much  for  fattening 
animals,  and  one  bushel  of  seed  is  enough  for  the 
acre.  When  it  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  grain,  we  often  sow  but  half  a  bushel.  The 
straw  is  also  greedily  eaten  by  ihe  young  cattle 
and  by  horses — colts  may  be  wintered  on  it.  Yet 
we  have  known  large  piles  of  this  straw  to  be 
burned  in  the  field  where  it  was  thrashed  ! 

Now  with  this  article — this  old,  neglected, 
abandoned,  and  abused  buckwheat — we  c^uld 
soon  renovate  the  once  beautiful  plains,  formed 
fiom  the  washings  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  atHl 
laying  between  the  Alleghany  ridge  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  Much  of  this  fine  tract  has  been 
cropped,  time  out  of  mind,  while  nothing  was 
grown  that  could  make  any  adequate  return  for 
what  was  abstracted. 

The  natural  advantages  of  this  tract  of  country 
are  superior,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  the  fieir- 
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famed  west.  And  though  the  soil  has  been  mia- 
managed  and  abused,  a  lew  years  of  correct  hus- 
bandry would  again  restore  it  to  its  pristine  value 
and  importance.  No  critical  niceties  need  to  be 
observed,  no  nicer  labors  than  the  blacks  are 
capable  of  performing,  are  required  to  bring  these 
feasible  soils  again  to  lertiliiy.  And  when  they 
ere  brought  to  that  state,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  there. 

None  of  the  various  grasses  are  great  exhaust- 
ers of  the  soil,  and  grasses  must  form  one  of  the 
series  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  When  lands  are 
kept  half  the  time  in  grass,  the  roou  fill  the  soil 
with  vegetable  matter  that  turns  to  manure  direct- 
ly on  being  turned  by  the  plough,  and,  by  means 
of  raising  more  grass,  more  stock  may  be  kept, 
and  that  increases  the  quantity  of  animal  ma- 
nures. 

The  policy  of  raising  so  many  acres  of  corn  on 
reduced  land,  must  be  abandoned.  When  more 
buckwheat  can  be  raised  on  the  acre  than  is  ob- 
tained of  Indian  corn,  it  should  be  subsituied  for 
com  in  a  great  measure,  for  it  requires  not  a  sixth 
part  of  the  expense  to  produce  it — and  when  buck- 
wheat is  raised  for  its  grain,  if  proper  care  be  taken 
to  BOW  something  with  it  that  may  be  turned  in 
for  a  green  crop  in  June,  the  land  will  prove  more 
productive,  year  after  year. 

On  the  wet  and  clayey  lands  of  that  district  of 
country  buckwheat  may  not  be  sown.  Such  lands 
may  be  treated  as  we  treat  our  grass  lands  of  that 
character  at  the  north.  They  may  be  turned 
over  in  autumn  and  seeded  down  again  directly 
to  grass. 


ON  THE  CULTURK  OF  LUCURNB. 

Frnm  the  Albauy  Cultivator. 

Respected  friend,  Jesse  Buel — I  some  time  since 
received  a  letter  from  thy  lather,  requesting  me  to 
give  him  such  information  as  I  am  possessed  of 
respecting  the  culture  of  lucerne ;  and  thinking 
ihou  womdst  like  to  have  it,  1  have  concluded  to 
send  it  to  thee,  as  I  think  every  farmer  who  has 
land  suitable  for  it,  ought  to  have  plenty  of  this 
valuable  grass.  It  requires  a  good  deep  soil,  that 
has  not  clay  bottom.  I  have  succeeded  beyond 
my  expectation,  and  now  fmd  no  more  difficulty 
ID  raising  it  than  any  other  crop.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare the  land  lor  it,  spread  plenty  of  unfertnented 
mamire  on  it,  and  plough  it  in  and  plant  corn, 
which  ought  to  be  well  managed,  allowing  no 
weeds  to  grow.  Afler  the  corn  is  taken  off,  give 
it  a  good  deep  ploughing,  and  let  it  remain  in  that 
state  until  spring,  if  it  be  sown  with  barley ;  but 
if  with  winter  wheat,  harrow  it  well,  and  collect 
the  roots  and  loose  stones,  and  should  there  be 
any  last  stones  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  then 
spread  about  forty  bushels  of  ground  bones  per 
acre  and  harrow  it  iu ;  but  if  bones  are  not  to  be 
obtained,  any  good  rotten  manure  that  has  no 
seeds  of  weeias  in  it,  will  answer  it.  And  as  it 
is  best  to  lay  the  land  in^ridees  about  24  feet  wide, 
open  a  furrow  about  12  feet  from  the  lence,  and 
let  the  near  horse  return  in  it ;  then  open  another 
ID  the  same  manner,  24  feet  from  it,  and  so  cooti- 
nue  until  the  wholo  is  finished;  then  sow  the 
wheat  and  plough  it  in,  not  very  deep,  filling  the 


furrows  which  were  opened,  and  harrow  it  once 
over.  As  it  is  t>est  to  have  it  as  smooth  as  may 
be,  I  made  a  hoite  with  a  plank  about  nine  leet 
long,  and  two  poles,  pretty  much  the  shape  as 
those  we  smooth  our  roads  with ;  and  if  it  is  not 
heavy  enough  lay  a  post  or  two  on  it.  It  ought 
to  be  80  constructed  as  to  draw  the  loose  earth  to- 
wards the  lurrows.  In  the  spring,  about  the  time 
clover  f»eed  is  sown,  sow  about  twenty  pounds  of 
lucerne  seed  to  the  acre,  and  harrow  it  in  with  a 
sharp,  heavy  iron-toothed  harrow  twice  over,  once 
each  way,  and  roll  it  with  a  light  roller,  across  the 
ridges,  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse.  After  the  grain 
is  taken  off,  let  it  remain  in  that  state  (not  pas- 
tured) until  spring.  Soon  after  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  before  it  is  much  settled,  harrow  it 
once  each  way  with  the  heavy  harrow.  1  had 
mine  pointed  with  steel.  The  harrow  ought  to  bo 
made  in  two  parts  and  hung  together  with  hooks 
and  eyes  ;  then  it  can  readily  be  lifted  up  on  one 
side  by  the  driver,  and  cleared  by  a  boy  to  accom- 
pany him  with  a  rake.  It  may  be  harrowed  three 
or  four  times  over  alter  every  mowing,  remember-  * 
ing  to  pick  up  the  loose  stones.  The  reason  I  re- 
commended laying  it  in  ridiies  is,  because  it  can 
be  more  readily  smoothed  with  the  hone.  If  it  is 
not  smoothed,  the  harrow  will  not  have  the  desired 
eHiect ;  and  the  natural  grasses  are  apt  to  get  in. 
1  generally  let  mine  stand  until  in  blossom,  when 
it  is  designed  for  hay.  I  usually  get  three  good 
crops,  and  think  the  hay  is  better  lor  all  kinds  of 
stock  than  any  I  have  ever  seen.  My  first  crop 
has  sometimes  been  so  large,  that  it  is  best  to  cut 
it  rather  earlier,  as  it  will  sometimes  lodge  and  may 
injure  the  roots. 

As  this  grass  requires  more  time  to  cure  than 
some  others,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  inform 
thee  how  I  manage  it.  That  which  is  cut  in  the 
lurenoon,  if  the  sun  shines,  may  be  turned  with  a 
rake  towards  evening,  but  not  opened  f  and  that 
which  is  cut  in  the  afternoon  may  remain  until  the 
next  afternoon,  before  turning  it.  That  which  was 
first  turned  ought  to  be  turned  the  next  Ibrenoon, 
and  put  in  cocks  early  in  the  adernoon,  and  let  it 
remain  two  nights  in  cocks;  then  open  it  and  lay 
the  forkfuls  separate,  shaking  it  well,  and  if  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  cured  after  being 
turned,  put  it  up  in  cocks  and  let  it  remain  one 
night  more.  When  the  hay  is  housed,  I  generally 
put  half  a  bushel  of  salt  to  a  load — say  to  about 
fifteen  hundred. 

As  this  grass,  especially  the  first  crop,  is  apt  to 
be  very  large,  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  heavy 
rain  when  in  cock.  I  would  therelbre  recommend 
to  those  who  raise  it,  to  get  a  quantity  of  low- 
priced  yard-ivide  linen  cloth,  and  give  it  a  thia 
covering  with  boiled  tar,  with  a  painter's  brush, 
on  both  sides,  and  sift  some  Gne  sand  on  it  while 
warm  ;  and  when  dry,  cut  it  in  squares  and'fasten 
a  small  stone  to  each  corner  to  prevent  their  blow- 
ing off  the  cocks.  These  cloths  cost  but  little;  and 
with  care  will  last  many  years,  and  may  be  very 
useful  for  other  kinds  of  hay  ;  for  want  of  them, 
one  of  my  neighbors  had  a  large  quantity  of  clo- 
ver hay  much  injured. 

When  the  swaths  are  turned  the  second  time, 
let  two  be  turned  towards  each  other,  then  when 
it  is  raked,  the  hor^  can  walk  between  them,  and 
let  a  boy  keep  by  the  side  of  the  horse,  and  when 
the  rake  is  full,  let  h|m  open  the  swaths  with  a 
fork,  that  the  rake  may  readily  «nter. 
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I  have  been  thus  particular,  heiniif  deBirous  that 
whoever  may  wish  to  raise  thifl  gras?,  may  suc- 
ceed, as  a  number  of  my  friends  have  been  disap- 
pointed for  want  of  proper  management. 

Thy  apsured  friend,  Jamks  Btrd. 

P.  S.  If  the  seed  is  sown  on  winter  wheat  in 
the  spring,  it  ought  to  he  done  when  the  ground 
is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  when  it  will 
crumble. 

Flushing,  ^  mo,,  19iA,  1840. 


For  the  Panncii'  Refkter. 
MOKTHr.Y  COMMEBCTAL  REPORT. 

The  only  indication  of  a  favorable  change  in 
commercial  affairs  is  the  improved  state  of  domes- 
tic exchanges,  which,  in  the  Atlantic  slates,  with 
a  feiv  exceptions,  do  not  exceed  five  per  cent.: 
thus  indicating  a  tendency  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  with 
the  largest  crops  ever  produced  in  the  west  and 
southwest,  the  rale  of  exchange  against  New  Or- 
leans and  Mobile  has  increased  within  the  last 
two  months. 

The  receipts  of  cot  ton,  in  all  ports,  reach  nearly 
to  2,150,000  bates,  against  1,815,000  to  ]st  July, 
1839.  The  price  has  undergone  little  variation 
for  some  weeks ;  6  to  9  cents  embracing  most 
sales,  and  5  to  10  the  extremes.  Foreign  markers 
have  of  course  been  influenced  by  the  certainty  of 
receiving  lar!;er  supplies  than  can  possibly  be 
wanted  by  ihe  manulaciurers  until  another  crop 
shall  mature.  On  the  prospects  of  this  growing 
crop  speculators  must  bane  their  operations.  As 
yet,  the  only  disaster  it  has  sutfered,  has  been  from 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers  in  all  the  cotton 
growing  states. 

The  British  manufacturers  complain  that  there 
IB  no  demand  for  goods  lor  the  supply  of  this 
couniry,  and  that  one  of  their  most  important  re- 
■ources  is  thus  cut  oflT. 

The  export  of  flour  and  grain  to  England, 


which  has  been  very  extensive,  will  result  unpro^ 
fltably  to  the  shippers ;  as,  after  the  cry  of  de- 
ficiency and  apprehended  starvation,  the  prospect 
of  a  very  good  and  very  e^^rly  crop  this  year  has  al- 
layed all  apprehenfion.  Flour  in  Liverpool  is  worth 
but  about  24  shillings  sterling  per  barrel ;  bein;^ 
lower  than  in  Havre  and  other  French  porta. 
The  crop  oC  wheat  produced  in  the  United  Slates 
last  year  far  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  one. 
The  supply  fi^m  the  states  bonlerinff  on  the  lakes 
and  the  Ohio,  seems  to  be  inexhauBtible. 

The  harvest  in  Virginia  is  now  far  advanced  ; 
and  although  not  a  very  abundant,  is  considered 
a  very  good  one.  The  weather  has  generally 
been  favorable  hitherto,  and  the  quality  oi'  the 
grain  is  good.  No  price  is  yet  established ;  but  it 
cannot  be  high,  when  flotir  sells  at  $4^  per  barrel. 
Corn  is  wortn  50  cents  per  bushel. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  is  also  most  abundant:  that  of 
Virginia  is  estimated  to  be  50,000  hhds.,  of  Ken- 
tucky nearly  the  same,  and  of  Maryland  and  Ohio, 
about  34,000  hhds.  With  so  heavy  a  supply, 
prices  are  well  sustained  ;  »he  general  sates  at  the 
inspections  being  fi'om  88f  to  §11  per  hundred. 
The  small  stocks  held  in  Europe  induce  shippers 
to  pay  these  prices. 

Slocks  are  generally  low,  particularly  those  of 
banks,  railroads,  and  manufacturing  companies, 
whose  operations  are  all  injuriously  affected  by 
the  deranged  state  of  commerce  and  the  currency. 

To  give  an  id**a  of  the  receipts  of  produce  at 
New  Orleans,  those  of  the  prominent  articles, 
from  October  Ist  to  June  15ih,  are  annexed  : 

Cotton,   ....        902,000  bales. 

Tobacco,    ....      38,000  hhds. 

Sugar,     .        -        -        -  87,500  hhds. 

Flour,         ....    450,000  barrels. 

Whisky,  -        -        -  45,000  barrels. 

JLiCad,  '        -        -        -        -    220,000  pigs. 

Bacon  and  pork,  about  -  33,500,000  pounds, 
(including  4,700  hhds.,  118,000  bbls.,  and  6,200,- 
000  pounds  in  bulk,)  besides  many  other  commo- 
dities to  a  laree  amount.  X. 

June  24,  1840. 
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Alt ALOOY  OP  THE  OBNERATIOIf  AND  REPRO- 
DUCTION OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pann«ii'  Regiiter. 

I  send  you  the  following  facte.  The  first  eisrht 
numbers  are  Mm  Mr.  GeoflVoy,  and  all  the  others 
are  collected  from  Malpighius.  Some  of  the 
numbers  I  consider  valuable,  viz.:  the  11th,  12(h, 
14th,  15ih,  2l8t,  25ih,  and  26ih.  Geofiroy's  2d, 
3d,  and  7th  numbers  deserve  notice.  If  you  think 
they  are  worth  a  place  in  your  valuable  periodical 
vou  will  publish  them.  William  B.  Smith. 
Nos. 
let.  Flowers  contain  the  male  and  female  organs 

of*  i?eneration  of  plants. 
2d.  The  male  organs  are  small  bladders,  (the 
apices,)  full  of  a  very  fine  dust ;  each  particle  of 
which  is  of  a  particular  distinguished  form  in 
each  species  of  plants. 
3d.  When  this  dust  or  farina  is  sufficiently  ripe, 
the  bladders  break  with  an  elastic  force,  and 
throw  the  dust  from  them. 
4th.  The  female  organ  is  the  styluSf  pistillumi  or 
iitbaj  consisting  of  several  canals,  which  are 
open  and  wide  at  one  extremity ;  hut  in  the 
other,  nearest  to  the  stdk  of  the  plant,  termi- 
nate  in   one  or  more  cavities,  where  small 
roundish  oviUa  are  contained. 
5th.   Both  organs  of  generation  are  contained 
within,  and  protected  by,  leaves  ofdifferent  make 
and  color  in  different  plants ;  which  leaves  are 
generally  called  the  pttala  or  flowers. 
6tli.  Some  flowers  contain  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male organs,  and  therefore  are  called  herma- 
phrodites ;  others  only  contain  one  or  the  other 
kind,  and  thence  are  named  male  or  female. 
7tb.  Those  flowers  which  are  only  male  or  only 
female,  either  grow  both  from  the  same  root,  or 
the  male  only  grow  on  one  plant  and  the  female 
upon  another  of  the  same  species ;  from  which 
such  plants  are  said  to  be  male  or  female. 
8th.  When  the  male  farina,  or  dust,  is  prevented 
from  having  access  to  the  female  organs,  either 
the  ovula  do  not  increase  into  seeds,  or  if  they 
do  grow,  they  are  deformed,  do  not  contain  any 
germ  or  rudiment  of  the  young  plant,  and  are 
not  prolific 
9th.  When  the  fecundated  ovula  increase,  the 
germ,  or  younir  plant  of  each,  is  seen  lodged  in 
a  pulpy  substance  named  the  seminal  Uavis ; 
which  again  adhere  to,  and  frequently  are  sunk 
some  way  into  a  depression  of  a  membrane, 
which  forms  a  little  bat;  for  containinf?  a  liquor ; 
and  therefore  this  bag  is  called  the  amnioB. 
lOth.  From  this  skie  of  the  amniosy  opposite  to 
lo  that  where  the  germ,  with  its  Bemirud  Uao^^ 
ism  fixed,  a  tube  (the  wMUew)  goes  out  to  be 
continued  to  the  ultrva, 
11th.  Before  the  umbilicus  reaches  the  uterus,  it 
(Msses  through  a   cavity  formed  by  another 
ttnembrane  that  is  full  of  liquor,  or  contains  a 
Kreat  number  of  small  vessels  distended  with 
Rqaor;  and  therefore  is  compared  to  the  cho- 
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12tti.  The  chorion  and  amnios  become  more  and 
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more  turgid  with  liquors  for  some  time ;  but 
then  the  liquors  begm  to  diminish,  the  chorion 
being  soonest  emptied,  and  the  navel  string 
shrivels  away  till  it  can  no  longer  be  observed. 

13th.  Jn  the  mean  time  the  germ  and  seminal 
leaves  increase  apace. 

14th.  At  last  all  the  lk)uors  in  the  chorion  and 
amnios  are  consumed ;  their  membranes  contract 
and  shrivel ;  the  seed  is  sufficiently  large  and 
confirmed ;  the  small  peduncle,  by  which  it  ad- 
heres to  the  uterus,  shrivels,  turns  hard  and 
brittle,  and  the  seed  fall  off*  with  the  least  force. 

15th.  The  seed  is  composed  of  its  membranes  or 
teguments,  of  a  large  farinaceous  part,  and  of 
the  small  germ  joined  to  the  farinaceous  sub- 
stance by  a  small  peduncle,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  germ,  between  the  caulis,  stalk,  or  plume, 
and  the  radicle,  or  small  root,  of  this  young 
plant. 

16th.  The  germ  is  evidently  the  ;^oung  plant, 
where  the  plume  and  root  may  plainly  be  seen. 

17th.  When  the  fecundated  seed  is  sown  at  the 
proper  season,  the  farinaceous  substance  soon 
becomes  sofier,  and  the  germ  stretches  its  stalk 
upwards  and  its  roots  downwards. 

18th.  The  farinaceous  substance  either  remains 
under  ground,  turning  larger  lor  some  time,  but 
having  its  substance  changed  more  and  more 
into  a  milky  liquor,  or  it  is  extended  upwards  in 
form  of  one  or  two  pulpy  juicy  leaves.  From 
the  different  formd  which  this  farinaceous  sub- 
stance takes,  it  is  called  the  colyledonSf  semifuU 
leaves  or  lobes, 

19th.  Afier  some  time,  the  lobes  begin  to  shrivel, 
and  10  have  then*  liquors  consumed ;  and  at  last, 
when  their  juices  are  all  wasted,  they  fade 
away  and  fall  off. 

20th.  The  plant  grows  very  fast  aH  this  time. 

2l8t.  When  the  cotyledons  are  taken  off*  before 
the  plants  are  put  into  the  earth,  scarce  any  of 
them  will  vegetate,  mid  all  perish  very  soon. 

22d.  Those  that  advance  any,  after  being  thus  de- 
prived of  their  cotyledons,  increase  rather  in 
their  plume  thaiv  root. 

23d.  When  the  seminal  leaves  are  taken  away, 
after  allowing  the  plant  to  vegetate  so  far  as  la 
come  above  ground,  it  perishes  in  a  Jittle  time, 
the  roots  generally  fading  first. 

24th.  If  the  cotyledons  are  taken:  away  later, 
most  of  the  plants  die,  and  those  Chat  cootmuo 
to  grow  are  always  very  small. 

25th.  When  only  one  cotyledon  is  taken  away, 
the  plants  do  grow,  but  are  not  near  so  large  or 
strons!^  as  the  others  that  are  feA  entire. 

26th.  By  taking  away  the  plume,  when  it  first 
sprouts  above  ground,  the  roots  grow  very  large 
and  quickly. 

Remmrks  by  jflextnukr  Monro,  Sen.^  M.  />.,  on 
the  preceding  26  numbers. 

"To  fix  an  analogy  here  between  animals  and 
plants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  how  long 
either  of  them  should  be  said  to  remain  in  the 
state  of  a  fmtus ;  which,  io  my  opinion,  oughl  ty 
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be  understood  so  long  as  the  younsf  creature  is 
tioifhished  solely  by  liquors  furnished  by  the  uterus 
of  the  parent;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  supplied  any 
oiher  way  with  all  or  any  part  of  its  nourishment, 
it  can  no  longer  be  looked  on  as  a  foetus. 

*^  li'  this  is  agreed  on  to  he.  the  distinguishing 
character  of  a  foetus,  it  will  be  evident,  that  we 
are  to  regard  plants  as  fistuses  while  the  seed  is 
ripenio^,  and  before  the  earth,  water,  moisture  of 
the  air,  &c.,  have  been  communicated  immediate- 
ly any  matter  for  its  increase:  and,  in  this  case, 
it  will  appear  most  probable,  that  ihe  umbilicus 
pours  in  liquors  from  the  uterus  and  chorion  into 
the  amnios,  from  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  ves- 
fels  of  the  seminal  leaves,  to  be  conveyed  partly 
into  the  fcBius,  and  partly  into  the  leaves  them- 
selves ;  by  ivhich  the  plant  is  increased,  and  its 
parts  are  explicated,  and  a  substance  is  provided 
fur  nourishing  it  afterwards,  when  its  tender  roots 
either  can  receive  from  the  earth  very  little,  or 
any  thing  less  than  is  necessary  lor  the  sufficient 
growth  of  the  plant. 

*'  In  running  this  analogy  between  animaU  and 
plums,  you  will  observe  the  mixture  of  the  me- 
chanit^m  of  the  viviparous  and  oviparous  animals 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  foetuses  of  plants.  For 
the  little  plant  havin«r,  as  in  the  viviparous  ani- 
mals, a  communication  with  the  uterus  of  the  pa- 
rent till  it  is  fully  formed,  the  whole  quantity  of 
tl)e  liquor  it  is  to  be  nourished  with  is  not  at  first 
to  be  scon,  as  the  albumen  is  in  the  egg;  but  the 
uterus  furnishes  the  liquor  to  be  gradually  al>6orb- 
ed  by  the  cotyledons  or  placenta:  and  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  plants  resemble  the  oviparous  ani- 
mals, in  so  far  as  the  parent  being  incapable  of 
supplying  •  any  juices  prepared  in  its  own  body, 
after  the  fcetus  is  separated  from  the  womb,  (or 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant ;  and  the  young 
plant  not  being  in  condition,  for  some  time,  to  sub- 
sist entirely  on  the  new  nounshment  it  must  re- 
ceive, the  farinaceous  cotyled^ms,  or  pulpy  semi- 
nal leaves,  do  the  same  cood  office  to  the  plant, 
as  the  vitellua  does  to  the  chirk  after  it  is  hatched. 

^* Since  the  resemblance  is  so  great  between 
aiumals  and  plants,  it  would  be  su|)erfluous,  after 
what  has  been  said  of  the  former,  to  enter  into  a 
particular  detail  of  the  reasons  of  the  foregoing 
phenomena  of  plants ;  and  it  is  almost  needless 
to  siiy,  that  I  would  conclude  both  the  oviparous 
animals  and  plants  to  favor  my  opinion  of  the 
whole  nourishment  of  all  fistuses  being  conveyed 
by  piirticular  absorbent  vessels,  and  not  by  the  or- 
dinary canrils  through  which  the  aliment  must 
pass  aficr  the  creature  is  out  of  its  fcetiiB state; 
for  these  are  obvious  to  any  who  reads  with  the 
least  attention.^' 


EXTRACTS  FROM  WILLIAM  B.  SMITHS  '*  RB- 
MARKS  ON  TUIfi  VKGfiTABLS  XIlfGDOM, 
gOXI.S,  &C. 

Dclivefed  bt^fore  the  Cumberlsnd  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, April  10th,  1810.  Contiaued  frdm  Vol.  ni., 
page  SS5,  Farmers'  Register. 

Comoiunicatcd  for  ttoeRcfiJter  iQrordtr^  tbe  Socitty. 

I^tseaaes  of  piant8^curativ$  indicatioru,  Sfc, — 
Plants  and  animals,  being  governed  by  similar 


laws,  are  in  all  probability  subject  to  similar  dis« 
cases  ;  this,  I  suspect,  will  be  admitted  by  every 
individual  who  has  paid  attention  to  vegetable  and 
animal  pathology.  When  the  plague  of  16<k> 
visited  London,  not  only  man  and  all  infeiior  ani- 
mals were  subject  lo  disease,  but  the  vegetable 
kingdom  suffered  in  like  manner,  and  gardens, 
fields  and  forests  were  destroyed  by  the  devouring 
distemper.  We  have  abundant  proof,  both  from 
history  and  tradition,  that  the  plagues  of  every 
age  destroy  both  kingdoms ;  and  we  all  know, 
that  our  summer  and  autumnal  epidemics  are  de- 
structive to  plants  as  well  as  animals. 

Doctor  ficnjamin  Smith  Barton,  who  was  a 
distinguished  botanist  of  Philadelphna,  inoeulaled 
an  onion  with  the  matter  of  small  pox,  and  iit 
sixteen  days,  (says  the  doelor,)  the  onion  became 
eruptive,  no  doubt  (he  efiect  of  the  virus.  Plants 
o^  all  kinds  are  subject  to  blights,  a  most  formida- 
ble and  alarmiag  disease;  sometimeb  a  whole 
plant  or  tree  will  perish,  now  and  then  a  fi^w 
leaves  and  flowers  only,  or  perhaps  a  branch  or 
two  will  be  shrivelled  by  it,  and  the  rest  remain 
green  and  flourishing.  English  writers  on  gar^ 
dening  suppose  blights  are  produced  from  eold 
eartierly  winds,  which  are  most  frequent  in  Eng- 
land about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning 
of  April.  Late  writer,  who  have  given  atteaiion 
to  this  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  the  disease 
called  bligiu  originates  tlrom  insects  wouiuling 
the  tender  bark,  leaves,  &c.,  in  order  to  driok  their 
fill  of  sap  and  other  juices. 

I  suspect  every  species  of  plants,  their  trunks, 
branches,  leaves  and  fruit,  are  k>aded,  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  with  insects 
producin<;  disease  by  the  numberless  wounds  they 
inflict.  It  is,  then,  not  at  all  surprising  that  plants 
coated  with  insects  and  eggs,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  growth,  should  so  of^en  dwindle 
and  die  ;  the  astonishment  is  that  they  shouUi  ar- 
rive at  any  degree  of  perfection. 

In  onler  to  remove  blights,  the  curative  indica- 
tk>n8  are  such  as  physicians  resort  to  in  removing 
cutaneous  or  herpetic  diseases  from  the  surface  of 
animals,  or  worms  from  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
orchards  and  forests  the  trunks  of  trees  should  be 
bored  or  perforated  carefully,  and  calomel  intro- 
duced, care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  pith. 
This  will  destroy  insects  on  the  tender  twigs, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit ;  insects  that  pierce  the 
bark  may  be  destroyed  with  lime  water,  or  sul- 
phur and  hog's  lard,  externally  applied.  The  best 
application,  however,  is  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  say  20  or  25  grains  to  the  pint  of  water : 
wash  the  trunks  of  trees  with  this  solution  once  a 
week,  or  of^ener  if  necessary.  Such  applications 
cannot  be  resorted  to  in  small  tender  plants,  but 
we  may  destroy  the  eggs  deposited  by  insects  in 
the  seed  before  they  are  sown.  To  do  this,  im- 
merse the  seed  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
for  twelve  hours ;  20  grains  to  the  quart  of  water 
will  be  sufficiently  strong. 

The  following  compound  will  destroy  the  eggs 
of  insects  deposited  in  grain,  and  prevent  smut. 
Saturate  a  sufficient  cjuantity  of  water  with  Cable 
salt ;  steep  grain  in  this  solution  84  hours,  and  lime 
it  before  it  is  sown. 

Some  plants  are  distended  with  sap,  and  require 
bleeding,  like  man  and  other  animals  laboring  un- 
der inflaromatorv  action.  A  cure  may  generally  be 
effected  by  estaolisliing  a  drain  in  the  triinkj  or  by 
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tnakiniS  a  circular  incielon  in  the  bark  of  the 
lunba,  called  by  gardeners,  '*  ringing."  In  cor- 
4recting  the  overgrowth  and  pletnonc  habit  of 
(hiit  trees,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  propa- 
ffatiog  another  tree  upon  them,  as  lor  instance  the 
mistletoe.  This  plant  is  neither  pmpagated  in  the 
earth  or  water,  but  upon  trees  and  plants  only. 
The  ancients  considered  it  a  super-plant  peculiar 
•to  the  oak,  but  it  will  grow  on  many  kinds  of*  trees. 
About  the  first  of  January,  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  they  may  be  made  to  stick  upon  the  bark  of 
the  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  &c.  The  viscid 
juice  which  surrounds  the  seed  will  bind  it  last, 
and  1  suspect  it  would  be  useful  in  correcting  the 
too  great  vigor  of  fruit  trees,  and  cause  them  to 
hear,  by  taking  off  the  superfluous  juices  or  super- 
«buiidant  fluids  which  are  destructive  to  prolificacy 
tn  plants  as  well  as  animals. 

The  ''  nist "  is  a  disease  (bund  amonff  many 
plants  thinly  sown  in  moist  rich  earth.  This  dis- 
ease is  produced  by  an  over  portion  of  sap  and 
other  watery  fluids,  which  distend  and  burst  the 
tender  ends  of  the  vee«els ;  and  the  fluids  so  exira- 
vasated  become  indurated  or  encrusted  on  the  stem 
or  stalk,  having  the  appearance  of  iron  rust. 

From  what  has  been  said  on  vegetable  patho- 
logy, it  is  probable  plants  are  subject  to  many 
diseases  which  belong  to  mail  and  other  nnimale, 
viz.,  pyrexia  or  febrile  diseases,  intermitting,  re- 
mitting, continued  and  inflammatory  levers,  erysi- 
pelas, pestis,  haemorrhage,  and  many  diseases  of 
the  cachectic  and  locales  classes;  all  of  which 
are  to  be  treated  upon  general  medical  principles. 

As  I  am  ignorant  of  the  ^reat  variety  ot  dis- 
eases to  which  plants  are  liable,  I  cannot  m  the 
present  place  extend  my  observations  any  further. 

Agriculture  not  reduced  to  a  edencef  the  neces- 
sity of  readings  fyc.—l  cannot  conclude  this  vege- 
table outline,  imperf^t  as  it  is,  without  connect- 
ing it  with  agriculture ;  (or  the  vegetable  king- 
dom would  not  probably  have  found  a  place 
among  the  catalogue  of  the  sciences,  but  lor  hus- 
bandry. 

'*  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put 
him  into  the  garden  of  Kden,  to  dress  it,  and  to 
keep  it."  (Grco.  chap,  ii.,  15ih  verse.) 

**  And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  the  sheep,  but 
Cain  was  a  uller  of  the  ground."  (Gen.,  chap,  iv., 
2d  verse.) 

It  would  seem,  from  the  above  quotation*,  that 
agriculture  had  its  origin  at  a  very  eariv  period, 
and  yet  it  is  not  reduced  to  a  science !  Man  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  tilling  the  earth  for  the 
last  six  thousand  years,  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
has  been  great,  be  has  bad  the  experience  of  all 
who  lived  before  him ;  and  still  has  much  to  learn. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  taught  but  one  lesson  through 
lite,  viz.,  **Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  but 
the  increase  comes  from  God."  He  alone  can 
give  the  necessary  agents  in  order  to  produce  the 
evolution  and  growth  of  plants. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  skilled  in  medicine, 
law,  or  theology,  miyit  pursue  a  course  of  hard 
•tody  for  many  years ;  but  this  period  will  not 
give  OS  a  knowledge  of  a|rrieulture ;  for  it  requires 
onceasing  and  unwearied  attention  through  life ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  agricultural  reading.  A 
few  botirs'  daily  study,  will  make  us  good  lawyen, 
priests,  physicians,  mechanics,  statesmen  and 
farmers,  and  without  dttUy  readings  our  republican 
insti!utions,  both  civil  and  religious,  will  be  over- 


thrown, and  we  shall  find  ourselves  surroutiied 
with  poverty  and  ignorance. 

77u  8oil  and  su6soi7. — The  soil  is,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  more  than  the  suriace  of  the 
earth  in  which  plants  grow ;  it  is  of  various 
depths,  having  a  dark  color  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetaole  and  aniniaf  matters.  This  de- 
composed organic  mass  is  generally  called  soil  or 
mould,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  subsoil. 
Soils  vary  very  much  in  leniliiy  and  texture,  and 
are  called  rich  or  poor,  stiff  or  light,  &c.  I'he 
fertility  of  soils  is  known  by  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  mould  which  enters  mlo  their  composi- 
tion. Forest  soils,  or  virgin  soils,  are  lor  the  most 
part  unmixed  with  earthy  matters,  and  more  or 
Ii*s6  peaty ;  on  the  other  hand,  cultivated  soils  are 
blended  with  earths.  Fertile  soils  are  called 
loams,  as  light  loams,  peat  loams,  dry  loams,  wet 
loams,  &c 

Subsoils  are  distinguished  from  soils  by  the  ab- 
sence of  mould,  they  are  divided  Into  two  classes, 
viz.,  earthy  and  rocky,  as  clay  subgoils,  lime  f>ub- 
soils,  sand  subsoils,  rocky  subsoils,  and  so  on. 
Rocky  and  earthy  subsoils  are  either  retentive  or 
porous ;  retentive  subsoils  are  close  and  impervious 
to  water,  formed  of  stone  or  clay.  Porous  sub- 
soils are  loose  and  open  in  their  texture  and  water 
readily  fillers  through. 

Shallow  soils  on  retentive  subsoils  are  easily  in- 
undated with  rains,  or  become  arid  from  drought. 
Such  soils  on  porous  subsoils  drain  ofl'  waier  too 
freely,  and  become  easily  exhausted  by  heat. 
Deep  soils  then,  on  either  retentive  or  porous  sub- 
soils, are  to  be  preferred,  and  the  best  subsoils  are 
those  which  are  neither  too  reiemive  or  too  po- 
rous; a  medium  between  the  two  is  desirable. 

Favorable  and  unfavorable  indications  of  soils 
and  subsoils. — The  depth  of  the  soil  and  lexiure 
of  the  subsoil  claim  the  attention  of  the  agricul- 
turist. A  soil  from  6  to  12  inches  deep,  resting 
upon  a  limestone  subsoil,  is  one  of  ilie  best  indica- 
iions.  Such  soils  aie  found  in  valley  of  Virginia, 
and  some  of  the  western  states. 

In  eastern  Virginia,  the  medium  depth  of  soil 
does  not  exceed  six  inches,  the  subsoil  r.lay  and 
silicious  sand;  these  soils  are  very  good  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  slate  of  improvement ;  but,  lo 
the  geologist,  the  indica^iond  are  uiilavorable ;  for 
the  greater  the  depth  of  soli,  the  more  favorable 
the  indication. 

Shallow  soils,  on  silicious  subsoils,  are  not  to  ho 
relied  on,  and  such  indications  are  considered  uu- 
productive. 

Shallow  soils,  resting  on  a  feldspar  subpoil,  pro- 
duce well  and  can  never  t>ecome  exhausted  ;  for 
the  lime  contained  in  the  feldftpar  supports  and 
feeds  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  that  gray  soils  are, 
when  worn,  easily  reclaimed  ;  for  ihey  generally 
rest  on  sandstone  or  feldspar  foundations.  S(mIs 
resting  on  white  clay,  or  pipe  clay,  are  unproduc- 
tive. White  earths,  white  plants,  and  white  ani- 
mals, are  distinctive  marks  of  weakness.  Age, 
which  is  the  parent  of  weakness,  gives  a  white 
color  not  only  to  the  earths,  by  bleaching  and  de- 
stroying all  extraneous  matters,  but  robs  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  of  its  characteristic  green,  and 
gives  to  the  animal  kingdom  a  white  skin  with 
white  hairs. 

Rains  that  run  off  whh  the  soil,  leaving  ex- 
posed to  the  r^ys  of  the  sun  the  subsoil,  niust  be 
considered  an  untavorable  indication. 
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RddOB  that  are  abflorbed  and  eink  in  the  eoil, 
formins^  reservoirs  of  water  on  the  subsoil,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  lavorablft  indica- 
tions. ^ 

A  gray  soil,  presenting  on  its  sorfaee  white 
quartz,  mica  and  sandstone,  is  thin  and  weak, 
having  little  or  no  subsoil:  this  is  an  unfavorable 
indication.  Gray  soils,  with  pale  yellow  subsoils, 
generally  grow  acid  plants,  as  young  pines  aud 
sorrels :  this  is  an  unfavorable  indication. 

Soils  that  produce  marine  and  sub-aquatic 
plants  are  generally  sterile  until  the  earth  be- 
comes drained  and  pulverized  by  freezing;  then 
they  become  the  richest  and  most  productive 
lands.  Soils  of  a  daik  yellow  color,  with  a  deep 
red  clay  subsoil,  are  considered  superior  soils. 

Alluvial  soils,  when  they  are  of  a  dark  color,  are 
valuable.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and  corn,  flourish  and 
grow  kindly  in  this  soil. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Tillet,  he  has  proved  that  the  beet  proportions  of 
a  fertile  earth  for  corn  are 

Three-eighths  of  clay, 

Two-eighths  of  sand,  and 

Three-eighths  of  the  fragments  of  hard  stone. 

Wheat  delights  in  a  yellow  stiff  soil,  having 
elav  and  lime  subsoils. 

Tobacco  of  the  finest  fibre,  and  most  delicate 
texture  and  flavor,  is  grown  on  gray  soils,  hav- 
ing a  pale  yellow  subsoil  of  sand,  clay  and  gravel. 
Whereas  the  coarse,  large,  rich,  dark  tobaccoes, 
are  found  growing  on  fertile  yellow  soils  resting  on 
a  subsoil  of  red  clay.  Clover,  herds-grass  and 
timothy  arrive  at  great  perleciion  in  such  soils, 
more  particularly  if  they  are  moist.* 

Indications  from  the  growth,  fyc — A  soil  mtat 
be  good,  when  it  puts  up  luxuriant  growth,  either 
in  the  field  or  forest;  the  sterns  of  plants  and 
trunks  of  trees  straight  and  tail,  having  many 
plants  and  trees  of  distinct  species. 

We  find  on  the  richest  soils  in  the  United 
States,  viz.,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  its  tri- 
butary streams,  the  buck-eye,  cherry,  ash  and  su- 
gar maple ;  with  an  undergrowth  of  vines.  May 
apple,  puccoon  and  Indian  turnip.  Such  trees  and 
plants  are  considered  the  best  test  of  rich  loams  in 
the  west. 

The  next  soil,  in  fertility,  ijrows  walnut,  mulber« 
ry  and  red  bud,  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  pa- 
paw,  spice  wood,  &c. 

Third.  Poplar,  locust  and  sycamore,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  hazle-nut. 

Fourth.  Hickory,  oak  and  pine,  with  an  under- 
growth of  rich  weed  and  angelica.  Thissoil,  after 
cultivation,  grows  dock,  poke,  Jamestown  weed, 
and  wire  grasp,  all  of  which  are  considered  indi- 
cations of  rich  earth.  This  was  the  native  growth 
of  the  highlands  of  Virginia,  and  her  soil  origi- 
nally was  perhaps  the  best  in  the  United  Sates. 

Fifth.  Oak  lands  interspersed  with  heart  pine, 

•  Chaptal  says,  "  a  proper  soil  is  that,  1st.  Which 
affords  a  sufficiently  firm  support  to  prevent  the  plant 
from  beinj;  shakei).  pd.  Which  permits  the  ropts  to 
extend  themselves  tq  a  distance  with  ease.  8d.  Which 
becomes  impre<;nated  with  humidity,  and  retains  the 
water  sufficiently,  that  the  plant  may  not  be  without  it 
when  wanted.  To  answer  these  several  indications, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  proper  mixture  of  the  primi- 
tivs  earths,  for  none  of  them,  in  particular,  possesses 
them."  See  Elements  of  Chefl>istry,  by  M.  J.  A. 
Chapt^,  pag^  ^}* 


having  an  undergrowth  of  whortleberry,  should  be 
rejected,  the  soil  is  silicious  and  thin,  requiring  a 
constant-accession  oV  water  and  manure. 

Sixth.  Red-oak  lands  are  not  rich,  but  have  ge- 
nerally a  clay  foundation,  and  produce  wheat 
kindly. 

Seventh.  White-oak  lands  interspersed  with 
gum  are  not  to  be  relied  on;  they  are,  however,  va- 
luable on  account  of  timber  and  tbe  quantity  of 
Ibod  they  aflord  for  hogs. 

Eighth.  Post-oak  lands,  with  an  undergrowth 
of  haw,  produce  fine  crops,  but  when  worn  they 
are  hard  to  reclaim. 

Ninth.  Chestnut-oak  lands  arc  considered  ste- 
rile. 

Tenth.  Tf  wc  are  to  judge  of  the  soil  from  Hs 
growth,  the  most  unfavorable  indication  is  dwarf 
black-jacks,  with  dead  limbs  covered  with  moss, 
interspersed  with  chioquepin  boshes  and  occasion- 
ally lightwood  knots  and  stumpa  of  pine.  Such 
lands,  when  cleared  and  cultivated,  put  up  pover- 
ty grass,  sassRfras  bushes  and  blackberry  vines. 

Eleventh.  Prairie  lands  are  fertile  and  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  soil ;  the  best  and 
deepest  prairie  soils «re  without  forest  trees,  the 
soil  being  light,  causes  the  growth  to  be  shaken 
by  winds  and  prostrated  in  storms.  Or  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  such  soils  are 
peaty  from  luxuriant  coats  of  vegetation,  and  are 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Various 
opinions  have  been  given  us  by  geologists  on  the 
subject  of  prairies ;  the  most  plausible  is  that  those 
extended  fields  were  originally  lakes  or  seas,  in 
which  vegetable  matters  were  partially  decom- 
posed, and  a  rich  mould  left  aHer  tlie  waters  re- 
ceded :  but  they  have  never  given  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  such  lands  are  not  cloihed  with  the 
growth  of  the  forest.  Prairie  lands  are  very  fer- 
tile, growing  sward,  and  thickly  covered  with 
many  species  of  plants.  Generally  speaking,  all 
the  rich  and  more  nutritious  pasture  grasses  are  to 
be  found  on  prairie  lands. 


ONTHBDEANSTON  FREqUBNT  DRATN  SYSTEM, 

As  distinguished  from  and  compared  with  the  furrow 
draining  and  deep  ploughing  of  tbe  Midland  coun- 
ties of  England.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor.  By  the 
Ri^ht  Honorable  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M*.  P., 
F.  R.  S  ,  &c.    Read  Feb.  20,  1839. 

From  Uie  Franklin  Fanner. 

A  recent  inquiry  addressed  to  me.  by  the  Lord 
Spencer,  relative  to  the  *'J)eanston  frequent  drain 
system,*'  induces  me  to  believe  that  1  may  render 
some  service  to  agriculture,  if  1  am  so  fortunate  as 
to  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this  im- 
portant subject  at  this  particular  time. 

The  great  object  of  our  quarterly  publication  is, 
as  I  concf  ive,  tile  establishment  of  an  authentic 
record  of  practical  experiments  ;  and  by  multiply- 
ing facts  and  proofs  of  this  discription  agriculture 
will  be  treated  as  n  science,  and  will  advance,  and 
the  transactions  of  our  society  will  become  the 
depository  of  useful  information,  verified  by  the 
name  and  the  address  of  the  aeveral  correspond- 
ents. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  peanston,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
was  exaipiped  as  a  witness  hefprp  the  agricultural 
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•committee  io  1886.  He  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  bis  flVBtem  of  draining,  which  very  much  re- 
•embled  the  Hirroiv  draining  of  th^^  midland  coun- 
ties of  England,  except  that  at  Deanston,  stone 
being  on  the  ground,  the  drains  are  made  with 
stones  and  not  tiles ;  and  at  Deanston  the  cover  of 
the  drain  is  22  inches  below  the  surface;  whereas, 
in  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  the  top  of 
the  tile  in  the  furrow  is  not  so  deeply  laid.  Mr. 
Smith,  wheniiis  land  is  effectually  drained,  lays  it 
down  without  a  furrow ;  in  the  midland  couniies 
the  furrow  is  carefully  preserved. 

Mr.  Smith,  al\er  draining,  for  the  first  rotation 
at  least,  does  not  bring  to  the  surface  any  of  the 
-•ub-soil :  but  by  a  plough  of  his  own  invention, 
which  follows  a  common  plough  turning  up  the  sur- 
face he  penetrates  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  20 
inches,  and  breaks  and  pulverixes  the  lower  crust 
without  bringing  it  to  the  top.  This  subsoil|plough, 
such  as  Mr.  Smith  has  used,  is  a  heavy  implement, 
requiring  the  draught  of  four,  six  or  eight  horses, 
according  to  the  tenacity  and  strength  of  the  sub- 
■tratum. 

Mr.  Smith  contends  that  the  sub-soil,  by  being 
moved,  becomes  pervious  both  to  air  and  moisture; 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  drains  are flthus^ perfected 
and  perpetuat^,  and  that  the  character  of  the  sub- 
soil itself  j  when  relieved  from  superfluous  moisture, 
and  open  to  atmospheric  influences,  is  entirely 
changed,  that  it  becomes  mellow  and  friable,  and 
aAer  one  rotation,  or  a  lapse  of  five  years,  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  the  top,  by  deep  ploughing,  with 
safety  and  propriety,  and  be  mixed  with  the  sur- 
face-soil to  great  advantage. 

In  the  midland  counties  of  England,  deep 
ploughing  aAer  furrow  draining  has  been  the  con- 
atant  practice ;  but  the  use  of  six  horses  in  a  sub- 
ioil  plough  is  a  novelty  in  Scotland.  In  England 
a  portion  of  the  sub-soil  is  raised  at  once  to  the  top : 
at  Deanston  the  sub-soil,  though  broken,  is  not  so 
raised,  and  here  the  important  question  arises. — 
When  land  is  effectually  drained,  which  is  the 
right  treatment  of  the  sub-soil  1  Will  you  bring  a 
portion  of  it  immediately  to  the  surface  by  deep 
ploughing,  or  will  you,  with  Mr.  Smith,  delay  this 
operation  for  some  years,  until  the  sub-soil  shall 
Jiave  been  mellowed,  afler  having  been  broken  and 
penetrated  by  the  atmosphere  1 

The  advantages  of  the  wide  circulation  of  agri- 
cultural  knowledge,  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
experiments,  and  of  the  interchange  both  of  the 
theory  and  practice  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, will  here  develope  themselves  in  the  clear- 
.est  light.  Furrow-draining  and  deep  ploughing 
have  been  practised  in  England  for  half  a  century; 
yet  the  introduction  of  an  analoi^rous  system  into 
Scotland  is  reirarded  almost  as  a  discovery.  Rutin 
fScotland  itself  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  qp  the  question  of  turning  up  or  only  mov- 
ing the  suD-soil  af\er  draining.  Sonm  of  the  great- 
est authorities  in  East  Lothian  differ  from  Mr. 
Smith,  and  lean  to  the  English  practice.  In  the 
first  furrow  for  green  crop  afler  draininsr,  by  two 
ploughs  following  each  other,  which  is  equivalent 
to  trench-ploughing,  4 hey  go  down  to  the  depth  of 
12  or  14  inches,,and  bring  a  certain  quantity  of 
virgin  soil. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  difference  of  practice  in 
the  treatment  of  tbft  sub-soil  involves  a  most  im- 
portant question,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  ac- 
curate and  muhiptied  experiments.    Th<»  outhy  ol 


capital,  which  is  ccjmmon  to  both  plans,  consists  in 
effectual  under  draming,  and  no  subsequent  man- 
aj^ement,  no  fresh  application  of  capital,  can  be 
of  any  avail,  unless,  on  retentive  soils  or  a  sub- 
stratum of  clay,  the  water  be  quickly  carried  off*. 
This  I  take  to  be  an  axiom  undisputed  in  agricul- 
ture ;  but  after  effectual  draining,  when  this  outlay 
has  been  incurred,  the  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
soil affects  only  production,  and  does  not  involve 
expenditure;  and  greater  produce  without  addi- 
tional outlay  is  the  grand  object  of  the  practical 
farmer. 

We  have  seen  that  in  drainins?  Mr.  Smith  nses 
stones,  because  he  has  them  on  the  spot.  Tiles  are 
substituted  in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  be- 
cause stones  cannot  be  obtained  easily,  and  be- 
cause in  the  clay  districts  tiles  are  cheaply  and 
easily  manufactured. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  skill  in  agri- 
culture does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  discovery 
of  principles  of  universal  application  as  in  the 
adaptation  of  acknowledged  principles  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  what  na- 
ture gives  or  nature  withholds  in  each  particular 
district,  must  be  carefully  considered  andjudiciously 
investigated,  before  any  given  experiment,  though 
locally  successful,  can  be  pronounced  to  be  gene- 
rally useful  or  universally  applicable.  The  neglect 
of  this  consideration  has  brought  agricultural  ex- 

f)eriments  into  disrequte,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
osses  which  they  have  occasioned.  If  the  record 
now  opened  in  these  transactions  be  faithfully  kept, 
this  evil  will  be  averted  ;  lor  I  hope  that  each  ex- 
periment detailed  will  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
of  the  party  who  makes  it,  and  that  every  local 
circumstance  of  a  peculiar  character  will  be  care- 
fully particularized. 

My  attention  having  been  thus  directed  to  the 
various  treatment  of  sub-soils  after  under  draining. 
I  tried  an  experiment,  in  the  year  1838,^on  a  field 
of  about  eight  acres  of  (he  poorsst  and  wettest 
land.  The  surface  soil  is  about  five  inches  deep, 
of  black  earth  of  peaty  quality  :  the  sub-soil  is  a 
weeping  retentive  clay  with  sand  and  rusty  gravel 
intermixed.  This  clay  goes  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  drains,  which  are  of  tile,  laid  90  inches  deep, 
in  every  furrow.*  This  field  is  in  a  farm  lately 
taken  into  my  own  hands,  and  was  rented  by  the 
outgoing  tenant  at  4s.  6d.  an  acre.  It  was  in  pas- 
ture of  the  coarsest  description,  overrun  with 
rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants. 

After  drnininir,  on  one-haff  of  this  field,  I  used 
Mr.  Smithes  sub-soil  plough,  on^  the  other  half  I 
trench- ploughed  to  the  depth  of  10  inches  by  two 
ploujfhs  following  in  succession  :  in  the  first  part 
nor  mixed  with  the  surface  any  of  the  sub-soit,in  the 
last  part  commingling  the  surface  and  subsoil 
in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  whole  field  was 
heavily  but  equally  manured  and  planted  with  po- 
tatoes ;  and  thoufirh  (he  potato  crop  even  on  good 
Innd,  in  this  neighborhood,  was  below  an  average, 
yet  the  crop  in  this  field  exceeded  an'average,  and 
yielded  about  12  tons  per  acre.  The  field  is 
equally  drained  in  every  year.  I  filled  up  (he  (ile- 
drains  with  porous  materials,  such  as  stones, 
moor- turf  re  vereed,  and  tops  of  thinnings  of  young 


•  The  size  of  the  tiles  used  was  6  Inches  for  the 
mnin  drains,  and  .3  inches  for  the  common  drains.  The 
tile  drains  were  laid  10  yards  apait. 
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plantations,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  retentive  clay 
which  held  the  water.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was 
so  equal  throughout  the  field  that  I  am  unable  to 
pronounce  positively  which  part  was  the  best ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  give  (he  preference  to  that  portion 
where  Mr.  Smith's  sub-soil  plough  was  used.  Since 
the  potatoes  were  taken  up  the  land  has  not  been 
plouflhed  or  ridged  up,  but  remains  perfectly,  fiat ; 
and  f  observe,  where  Mr.  Smith's  sub-soil  plous:h 
was  used,  that  no  water  whatever,  notwithstanding 
the  wetness  of  the  season,  has  stood  upon  the  land ; 
where  trench-ploughing  was  adopted,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  clay  brought  to  the  surface,  after  heavy 
falls  of  rain  the  water  has  stood  for  a  time  in  hol- 
low places ;  and  here  the  land,  in  consequence, 
would  seem  to  be  rather  soured.  The  field  will 
be  sown  out  this  spring  with  oats  and  grass  seeds, 
and  I  shall  watch  with  anxieiy  the  ItJture  effects 
of  the  past  different  treatment. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  relet  the  farm  :  the  out- 
lay in  draining  and  extra  ploughing  cost  me  £S 
ISs.  4d.  an  acre  ;*  but  the  field  in  question,  which 
was  valued  at  48.  6d.  an  acre  to  the  out-going  te- 
nant, is  rented  by  the  incoming  tenant  at  20s;  an 
acre  on  a  lease  of  14  years.  * 

Ou  a  small  field  of  very  retentive  clay,  of  a 
hungry  and  bastard  kind,  intermixed  with  rusty 
gravel,  I  tried  six  years  ago,  the  experiment  ol 
trenching  with  the  spade  after  close  and  careful 
draining;  1  buried  the  surface  soil,  which  was  poor 
Mid  exhausted  ;  and  1  brought  the  sub-soil  to  the 
top  from  the  depth  of  18  inches.  1  limed  this 
land  and  sowed  it  out  with  grape  and  grass  seeds. 
It  has  been  very  unproductive  ever  since,  and  all 
iny  expenditure  upon  it,  hitherto,  has  been  thrown 
away ;  lor,  tbotigh  dry,  it  bears  no  more  grass  than 
iMfbre  the  draining.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
surface  soil  is  now  mellowed  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  I  am  about  to  break  up  this  field 
and  to  put  it  through  a  rotation,  in  the  confident 
hope  of  increased  production.  I  have  also  ordei  ed 
a  field  of  20  acres,  of  dry  and  good  land,  cropped 
out  by  a  bad  tenant,  to  be  treated  with  a  view  to 
this  experiment  on  sub-soil.  The  field  lies  in  two 
rid^  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Esk :  the  soil  is  al- 
luvial deposite :  on  the  lower  ridge  next  to  the  ri- 
ver the  sur^ce  is  a  fine  loam  12  inches  deep,  in- 
cumbent on  a  sub-soil  of  sandy  loam  16  inches 
deep.  On  the  upper  ridge  the  loam  does  not  ex- 
/ceed  8  inches,  but  the  subsoil  is  a  good  clay  13 
Inches  deep :  iu  the  bands  of  tenants  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  depth  of  the  fiirrow  ploughed  has 
never  exceeded  6  inches.  1  have  ordered  the  lower 
flat  to  be  trench  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  14 
inches,  t>ringing  the  virgin  loam  to  the  top ;  1  have 
ordered  the  upper  flat  to  be  stirred  with  Mr. 
Smith's  sub- soil  plough,  thus  breaking  the  lower 
crust,  without  changing  the  surface.    The  whole 

£.  s.  p. 
*  70  rods  of  draioio^,  cutting,  laying  the  tiles, 

and  uplifting,  at  4ii.  per  rood,  13    4 

1600  tiles  per  acre,  at  SOf .  per  thousand,         2    5    0 
Carriage  of  do.  6m,         do.  0    9    0 

Do.  of  tarf.  Ice.  for  covering  the  tiles,  70 
roods,  Slid  catting  do.  at  6d.  per  rood,  gives 
per  acre,  1  15    0 

5  12    4 

Ploughing  with  the  De^^nstpn  ploiigh,wilh  four 
hories,  16    0 


is  to  be  manured  equallvwith  bone  dosti  and  a 
crop  of  turnips  is  to  be  taken. 

1  shall  be  happy,  at  a  futureTthne,  to  communis 
cate  the  comparative  result  of  this  diflerent  treat- 
ment, and  I  trust  1  may  be  pardoned  for  my  present 
intrusion,  which  arises  from  my  anxiety  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  farmer  on  this  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  sut>-soil,  which,  by  judicious  mangeroent, 
I  think  may  add  to  the  power  of  production  with- 
out cost ;  especially  i^hen  the  surfaoe,  by  long  and 
repeate«l  cropping,  has  been  exhausted  and  has  be- 
come comparatively  sterile.  At  the  oommenee- 
roent  of  our  publication  1  eould  not  emit  an  oppor- 
tunity of  endeavoring  to  use  it  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  inviting  accurate.experimenti  with  the 
view  of  circulating  the  extending  agricultural 
knowledge. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  R.G.  Graham. 
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Prom  th«  New  Oe&atae  FaroMt 


Cost  per  acre, 


e  18    4 


Great  losses  are  oflen  sustained  by  ne^ecting  to 
scald  seedBf  before  planting,  for  some  entirely  fail  to 
grow,  and  others  remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground, 
dormant,  when  they  ought  to  be  up  and  growing. 
About  a  fortnight  ago,  we  planted  some  seeds  of 
the  cypress  vine,  and  being  in  haste,  we  could 
not  take  time  to  scald  them— they  ought  to  have 
remained  untouched.  A  week  after  we  got  time 
to  scald  some ;  and  these  are  now  up,  but  the 
former  have  not  vet  appeared. 

But  we  write  for/ttrmers  as  well  as  gardtners, — 
Four  days  ago,  we  scalded  some  seeds  of  the  su- 
gar beef,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  water.  This 
morning  we  planted  ihem,  and  many  of  them 
were  sprouted.  Last  year  we  planted  mangel 
wurtzel  without  scalding ;  but  we  shall  not  do  so 
again :  in  the  wettest  ground,  they  germinated 
freely;  but  in  the  driest  and  richest  part,  they 
stood  far  asunder^-not  half  a  crop. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  seeds  are  injured  by 
scalding,  though  there  may  be  many  ;  and  we 
should  be  gratified  to  have  extensive  experimeols 
instituted  on  this  subject.  Some  seeds  would 
probably  bear  more  heat  than  others — we  knoitr 
that  some  are  more  benefited  than  others.  The 
duration  of  the  heat  applied  will  be  regulated  in 
some  measure  by  the  quaatity  of  water,  and  the 
kind  of  vessel  Into  which  it  is  poured,  some  coding 
much  sooner  than  others.  Several  quarts  of  In- 
dian corn  may  be  safety  scalded  at  once. — Other 
seeds  may  not  need  mpre  than  a  tea-cupful  of 
water;  but  let  it  be  fuming  hot.  Remember, 
howevpr,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  Bcald- 
ing  and  boiling ;  and  after  the  water  is  applied  the 
vessel  should  be  set  away  from  the  fire.  On 
seeds  unified,  it  would  be  prudent  to  use  but  little 
water. 

Some  years  ago,  we  planted  seeds  of  arck 
canadensii.  Part  were  scalded  arui  p6rt  planted 
without  that  preparation.  A  difference  in  the 
germination  of^  perhaps  twenty  to  one,  was  the 
consequence — very  few  of  the  unscafded  seeds 
growing. 

One  week  in  the  advancement  of  a  crop  of  com 
or  pumpkins  is  frequently  of  great  account ;  and 
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ik6  fkrmtr  moy  be  prevented  from  planting  at  the 
right  time  by  accidents,  or  bad  weather.    In  »uch 
'  casef,  let  them  try  thia  remedy. 


AGRICULTUKB  OF  FRANCB. 

(Conchided  from  ptge  881.) 

The  wood  of  France  may  be  divided  into  six 
claatee:  1.  For  H^.ip- building.  2.  For  the  use  of 
beuae  carpenters.  3.  For  the  oonttruction  of  car- 
rtagee.  4.  For  joinery.  5.  For  vine  props.  6. 
For  fuel.  Oak  w  chiefly  used  fbr  the  first  class ; 
lor  the  seoond,  oak,  fir,  linden,  and  aspen  trees ; 
fbr  the  third,  ash,  oak,  maple,  and  especially  elm ; 
for  the  Iburth,  fir,  beech,  elm,  pear  tree,  apple, 
cherry  tree,  comil  tree,  aspen,  poplar,  linden,  8lc.; 
fbr  the  fiflh,  osiers,  and  branches  ofdifierpnt  trees ; 
that  destined  (or  fuel  is  divided  into  new  and  old, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  names,  boi9  perdu,  bois 
cmmard,  and  boU  enirmn*  The  cork-tree  flou- 
risbea  on  the  French  sk!e  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
produces  very  fine  cork-wood. 

Under  the  old  government,  the  national  Ibrpsts 
embraced  8,000,000  arpents,  and  gave  about  12,- 
000,000  franks  to  the  royal  treasury.  By  the  re- 
volatkxi,  all  the  forests  formerly  held  by  the  cor- 
porate bodies  and  the  emigrants  were  annexed  to 
these  of  the  stale,  which  thus  were  increased  to 
upwarda  of  4,000,000  drpenta.  These,  added  to 
the  forests  in  Belgium,  and  on  the  lef\  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  year  1806,  yielded  rather  more  than 
70,000,000  fivncs,  according  to  the  budget  for  that 
year.  All  foresta  above  800  aeres  were  aUo  added 
to  the  national  domains,  and  declared  inalienable. 
In  the  vear  1800  the  national  forests  were  thence- 
forward exempted  from  the  huid  tax.  The  revo- 
Imkm  did  not  abolish  the  arbitrary  laws  under 
which  the  private  proprietors  of  woodlands  labor- 
ed. According  to  these  laws,  the  government 
appointed  persons,  who  were  proper  judges  of  ship 
tisober,  to  examine  all  the  woods,  and  to  mark 
such  trees  as  they  deemed  fit  for  their  purpose, 
after  which  the  proprietor  durst  not  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root*  of  them.  Besides,  no  individual  propri- 
etor of  woodland  coukl  cut  down  his  timber,  or 
clear  his  land,  under  a  heavy  penaltv,  without 
making,  six  months  previously,  a  declaration  of 
his  intention  to  one  of  the  conservatorp,  whose  re- 
port determines  the  government  either  to  grant  or 
refuse  permission  to  that  efiect. 

To  this  general  account  of  the  woods  in  France, 
we  ahail  add  some  short  notices  of  such  trees  as 
are  sources  of  national  wealth,  independently  of 
tha  timber  which  they  afford,  as  an  appropriate 
introduotfon  to  our  account  of  the  vine  husbandry, 
and  the  wines  of  Franco. 

The  fine  turpentine  tree  is  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of  <;hio, 
and  10  the  Indies :  the  juice  is  the  Chio,  or  Cyprus 
turpentiiM  of  the  shops.  Considerable  quantities 
of  turpentine  are  also  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Stras- 
borg,  from  the  silver  fir ;  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  StmsbarK  turpentine. 

Beech  oil,  drawn  by  expression  from  the  mast 
of  the  beedi  tree,  after  it  has  been  shelled  and 
poQodtd,  18  very  common  in  some  parts  of  France, 
especiBlly  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  and  is 
uatd  iiiitaad  of  butter.    After  the  oil  has  been  ex- 


tracted from  the  roast,  the  mare,  as  it  is  called,  is 
also-used  for  food,  in  various  ways;  sometimes 
simply  as  the  extraction  leaves  it,  in  which  state 
it  is  also  given  to  poultry,  pigs,  oxen  and  cows ; 
or  as  flour,  being  ground  in  a  flour  mill  and  boutt- 
ed  ;  or  as  a  kind  of  cheese,  (fromage,)  in  which 
case,  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  it  is  moietcned 
with  milk,  and  put  into  moulds.  In  Burguiuiy 
and  Franche  Compte,  the  mare  of  walnuts  ia 
mnde  into  this  kind  of  fromage,  after  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  it  Walnuts  are  grown  very  exten- 
sively in  France,  aud  a  great  deal  of  oil  is  made 
from  them. 

Chestnuts  abound  in  France,  particularly  in  the 
Limoisin,  where  the  land  is  almost  every  where 
covered  with  chestnut  trees.  The  fruit  serves  for 
food  to  the  country  people,  but  not,  as  has  been 
asserted,  reduced  into  flour  to  make  bread.  Their 
manner  of  preparing  chestnuts  for  food  is  as  fol- 
lows: they  take  off  the  first  peel  or  nnd,  when 
they  are  dry,  then  they  boil  them  a  little,  to  take 
ofi  the  second  peel ;  and  afterwards  they  boil 
them  entirely,  to  reduce  them  into  a  kind  of  pap. 
Thus  prepared,  they  are  sakl  to  afibrd  a  pleasant 
and  nourishing  article  of  food  to  the  peasantry  of 
the  Limoisin,  and  other  parts  of  France. 

The  caper  shrub  grows  in  great  perfection  in 
the  southern  provinces,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cuges,  between  Aubagne  and  Toulon,  where 
an  extensive  valley  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  them.  The  caper  is  not  suffered  to  grow  here, 
as  it  does  in  many  places,  into  a  bush  ;  but  is  made 
to  creep  on  the  ground  in  long  runners ;  and  being 
cultivated  only  for  the  trade,  is  never  left  to  flower, 
it  being  the  liule  bud  of  the  flower  that  is  used  for 
pickling.  The  fruit  akK>,  which  resembles  a  veiy 
small  gherkin,  is  pickled;  but  these  have  the 
name  of  comidumsy  the  French  name  for  gher- 
kins: it  is  the  flower-bud  which  has  the  appella- 
tion of  capers.  When  suflered  to  flower,  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  shrub. 

The  islands  of  Hieres,  not  far  from  Toulon^ 
were  formerly  famous  for  their  orange  groves.  In 
the  year  1565,  Charles  IX.  visited  these  islands 
in  a  progress  he  made  through  the  south  of 
France :  he  was  accompanied  by  the  voung  king 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou ;  and  there  was  then  an  orange  tree  so 
large,  that  these  three  royal  personages,  taking 
each  other  by  the  hand,  could  but  just  encircle  the 
stem :  it  had  produced  in  one  year  14,000  oranges. 
But  the  climate  even  of  the  south  of  France,  ia 
not  steadily  warm  enough  for  this  fruit ;  the  se- 
vere winter  of  17B9  killed  every  tree  in  the  Hieres, 
down  to  the  roots ;  and  the  trees  at  present  there 
are  onlv  such  as  have  shot  up  from  their  roots. 
Moat  of  the  oranges  of  Hieres  are  aent  to  Paris. 
In  these  islands,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  France,  the  lemon,  citron,  date  and  po- 
megranate, are  not  uncommon,  the  lime  is  culti- 
vated, especially  in  Provence. 

The  trade  of  almonds  carried  on  in  France  is 
considerable,  both  on  account  of  their  oil,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  them  used  in  Lent,  either  shelled 
or  unshelled :  a  great  quantity  of  the  sweet  al- 
monds are  used  in  sugar-plums,  and  of  the  bitter 
ones  in  biscuits,  confi^tionary,  &c.  The  grocers 
and  druggists  of  France  have  both  sorts  from  the 
provinces  in  the  middle  and  south  of  France,  es- 
pecially Provence,  Languedoc,  Tourraine,  the 
county  of  Venaiatin,  Avignon,  &c.    The  beat 
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are  those  of  (he  couoty  of  Venatssin ;  those  from 
Chiron  in  Tourraine  are  the  worst.  The  en- 
virons of  Aix  are  particularly  noted  of  all  parts  of 
Provence,  for  the  abundance  of  almonds  they  pro- 
duce: they  are  an  uncertain  produce;  a  frosty 
night  will  sometimes  come  on,  while  they  are  in 
blossom,  which  is  commonly  about  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  in  a  few  hours  the  greatest  part  of  the 
crop  will  be  destroyed.  At  the  time  when  the  al- 
monds are  gathered,  it  is  a  curious  sight  at  Aix  to 
see  the  women  sitting  at  their  doors  cracking  them 
lor  the  merchants.  The  shells  being  an  excellent 
article  of  fuel,  great  interest  is  made  to  get  the  al- 
monds to  crack,  which  is  paid  by  having  the 
shells :  a  certain  measure  in  the  shells,  is  expect- 
ed to  produce  a  certaid  measure  without  them. 
The  person  cracking  them  has  a  basket  of  fruit 
on  one  side  of  her,  and  another  basket  on  the 
other  side  to  receive  them  when  cracked :  she  has 
a  flat  piece  of  stone  on  her  knee,  and  a  bone  with 
a  knob  to  it  in  her  hand ;  and  laying  the  almond 
on  the  stone,  she  strikes  it  with  the  bone,  which 
seldom  fails  to  crack  it  at  the  first  stroke:  it  is  then 
thrown  shell  and  all  into  the  receiving  basket,  and 
when  that  is  full,  the  almonds  are  emptied  out 
upon  a  large  table,  and  the  kernels  picked  from 
among  the  shells.  The  whole  process  is  perform- 
ed with  wonderful  dexterity  and  rapidity. 

Figs  are  another  important  article  among  the 
productions  of  Provence,  as  well  as  of  several 
other  districts  of  the  south  of  France.  The  most 
celebrated  is  a  very  small  green,  or  white  fig,  as 
it  is  often  called,  which  grows  only  in  the  t'errito- 
jy  of  Marseilles,  whence  it  takes  its  name  of  the 
fig  of  Marseilles,  firignoiles  in  Provence,  a  town 
about  thirty  miles  from  Marseilles,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  places  in  the  kingdom  for  the  dried 
plums,  which  are  so  well  known  by  the  name  of 
French  plums.  Prunes,  or  St.  Catherine's  plums, 
constitute  a  lucrative  branch  of  traffic,  almost  ex- 
clusively carried  on  at  Tours  and  Chatelherault 
These  prunes  are  gathered  at  La  Haie,  Sainte 
Maurevaux,  *Maudion,  &c.  They  are  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care  at  the  places  where  they 
are  grown ;  and  sehl  to  the  merchants  of  Tours 
and  Chatelherault,  who  supply  every  other  part 
of  France,  as  well  as  foreign  countries,  with  them. 
The  grand  purchases  of  this  fruit  are  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  of  Lent: 
during  the  latter  season,  the  demand  is  particular- 
ly great  at  Paris,  and  in  other  large  cities  and 
towns  in  France.  Dried  plums  of  excellent  qua- 
lity are  also  prepared  at  Agen,  Cutroen,  Toulouse 
and  Bordeaux. 

Mulberries  succeed  best  in  the  olive  climate  of 
France ;  Tours  being  the  only  place  north  of  the 
maize  climate,  where  they  are  cultivated  for  silk 
with  any  success ;  the  spring  frosts  being  fatal 
impediments  to  their  culture  in  the  central,  and 
even  sometimes  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  Considerable  experiments  have  been 
made  for  introducing  them  into  Normandy,  &c. 
but  without  success.  In  proceeding  from  Paris 
to  the  south,  they  are  not  met  with  till  we  come  to 
Causade  near  Montauban ;  there  are  a  few  at 
Auch,  and  even  at  Tours;  the  district  in  which 
they  are  s^rown  is  of  small  extent.  Before  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  the  mulberry  trees  had  been 
propagated  ibr  silk-worms  only  in  the  Lyonnois, 
Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Languedoc ;  but  (hat 
king  carried  them  as  far  north  as  Orleans ;  he  also 


planted  them  near  Paris,  and  attempted  to  bree<f 
silk-worms  at  the  Tuileriee,  Fontainebleau,  and 
the  castle  of  Madrid,  but  without  miccets.  In  the- 
Lyonnois  the  white  mulberry  succeeds  extremely 
well,  and  a  great  many  silli-wormB  are  reared  i 
the  worms  arc  kept  in  houses,  and  the  leaves  car* 
ried  to  them.  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  see 
whole  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  bearing^ 
(he  appearance  of  winter  when  other  trees  are  in 
full  foliage.  A  second  crop  of  leaves,  however, 
comes  out,  but  not  with  the  l>eauty  and  luxu- 
riance of  the  first ;  and  they  are^Aen  gathered  ta 
give  to  the  sheep  and  cattle  when  other  food  fails.. 
The  white  mulberry  tree  bears  a  more  delicate 
kind  of  leaf  than  the  black,  for  which  reason  they 
are  always  given  to  the  silk- worms,  as  the  silk 
produced  from  them  is  of  a  much  finer  quality :: 
the  fruit  is  vapid  and  good  for  nothing.  The  leaves 
are  purchased  and  paid  for  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tree,  by  those  who  keep  silk-worms,  bat 
have  not  mulberry  plantations  of  their  own. 

The  limits  of  the  olive  climate  have  been  al- 
ready defined :  They  comprehend  a  very  smalt 
portion  of  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  king- 
dom. In  France,  (here  is  a  great  diflerence  in 
the  quality  of  the  oil  produced  from  them ;  that 
of  (he  territory  of  Aix  is  reckoned  the  finest. 
Here  the  trees  are  very  small,  commonly  fix>ai 
about  eiffht  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
About  Toulon  and  Hieres  the  trees  are  taller,  but 
the  oil  is  of  a  less  delicate  quality.  The  tree  re- 
sembles a  pollard  willow  in  tbt  general  appear- 
ance, and  is  by  no  means  either  beautiful  or  pic« 
turesgue.  The  fruit  is  gathered  green  for  making 
the  oil,  but  if  lefl  to  ripen,  it  becomes  almost  blaek^ 
When  (hey  are  preserved,  or  pickled,  they  are 
salted  first  for  a  few  days,  and  then  put  into  Jars 
with  oil  and  vinegar.  In  most  houses  in  Pro- 
vence lamps  are  used  in  the  kitchen  instead  of 
candles ;  and  amons  the  lower  classes  they  are 
used  universally.  Olive  oil  is  used  in  them.  The 
wood  of  the  olive  tree  makes  excellent  fuel  when 
a  brisk  fire  is  wanted ;  but  it  partakes  so  much  of 
the  greasy  nature  of  the  fruit,  that  while  it  bum» 
very  bright  it  also  consumes  very  fast.  The  time- 
of  gathering  the  olives  is  soon  afler  the  vintage. 
In  the  hard  winter  of  1789,  so  many  olive  treee 
were  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  during  the  revo- 
lution so  few  young  trees  have  been  planted,  that 
Aix,  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  com^ 
merce  in  oil,  has  almost  entirely  lost  this,  its  first 
and  most  lucrative  branch  of  trade ;  and  as  these 
trees  are  many  years  in  coming  to  perfection,  this 
loss  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  compensated. 

As  there  were  aides  and  customs  levied  on  the 
consumption  and  export  of  wine  previously  to  the 
revolution,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
quantity  of  vineyards  in  the  kingdom  might  have 
been  estimated  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty, 
yet  there  is  an  amazing  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject.  M.  de  Trone,  author  of  a  work  on 
the  provincial  administration  of  the  taxes,  is  of 
opinion,  that  their  extent  is  1,600,000  acres.  In 
this  calculation,  M.  Mirabeau  coincides ;  but  the 
author  of  Credit  Naiiom^  who  published  only 
one  year  allerwards,  calculates  the  quantity  at 
18,000,000  arpents.  M.  Lavoisier  supposes  the 
produce  80,000.000  livres.  The  economists  in  the 
Encydopediij  make  the  annual  produce  500,- 
000,000.  Ttiis,  at  an  average  produce  per  acre  of 
175   livrcs,  would   give  2,867,142   acres.    Mr. 
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Yoang,  after  considering  these  and  other  calcu- 
latiooe,  givee  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  vine  is 
cultivated  on  an  extent,  ibateonsiiiutes  nearly  the 
twenty-sixth  part  of  the  territory  of  France,  or 
about  6,000,000  of  acres ;  and  that  grapes  Ibrin 
about  one-sixth  part  ol'  its  produce. 

The  vine  is  cultivated  on  all  kJndaofsoil:  on 
the  noble  nnd  fertile  plain  of  the  Garonne ;  on  the 
richest  lands  in  the  vale  whirh  extends  from  Nar- 
bonne  to  Nisnies;  in  the  vales  of  Dauphiny  and 
the  Loire  ;  and,  in  short,  on  every  sort  of  land  in 
the  wine  provinces.  They  are,  however,  perhaps 
most  generally  planted  on  rocky  and  inferior  soils. 
The  general  routine  of*  cultivation  is  as  follows : 
The  vines  are  planted  promiscuously,  three  or  four 
iee\,  or  two  and  a  half  from  each  other.  In  the 
middle  of  January  they  give  the  cutiing.  iailh  ; 
in  March  they  dig  the  ground ;  in  April  und  May 
they  plant  the  provins ;  in  June  tie  and  hoe  ihe 
9ep8 — they  ate  tied  to  the  props  with  small  straw 
bands — the  hoe  which  is  ired  is  crooked ;  in  Au- 
gust hoe  again ;  in  October,  or  if  the  season  has 
been  favorable,  in  September,  the  vintage  takes 

Elace.  To  pUnt  an  arpent  of  vines  costs  in  all  50 
louii  d'or.  There  are  8000  plants  on  an  acre, 
2400  seps.  The  props  cost  500  livres;  to  keep 
up  the  stock  of  props  30  livres  annually.  It  is 
three  years  before  the  vines  bear  any  thing,  and 
six  before  the  wine  is  good.  The  amount  of  la- 
bor per  acre  is  about  2/.,  12,  6.  The  net  profit 
varies  from  7  to  10  percent.  Great  attention  is 
paid  in  the  choice  of  the  bunches,  and  in  freeing 
every  bunch  from  each  grape  that  is  the  least  un- 
sound. Sixty  women  are  necessary  lo  gather  the 
grapes  for  four  pieces  of  wine.  Such  is  the  jrene- 
ral  outline  of  the  culture,  &Cm  of  the  vine  in  France. 
The  variations  from  this  mode  will  be  afterwards 
Dot  iced. 

1.  The  province  of  Champagne,  which  is  now 
divided  into  the  departments  of  the  Marne  and  the 
Higher  Marne,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
vineyards.  In  this  district  there  are  two  kinds  of 
wine ;  the  white  wines,  called  Riviert  de  Marne 
wines;  and  the  red  wines,  called  Montagne  de 
^heima  wines.  The  white  wines  are  produced 
from  vineyards  situated  in  the  valleys,  and  upon 
the  sides  of  the  hills  in  Epernay,  Dizy,  Avenay, 
Cramant,  Slc.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
the  estate  of  Curoieres,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
vineyards  celebrated  for  white  wines,  and  under 
the  same  exposure,  produces  red  wines  only.  The 
country  producinir  the  fine  white  wine,  is  all  con- 
tained in  five  leagues  length.  Among  all  the 
vineyards  on  the  Marne,  the  cantons  of  Hautvij. 
lera,  Marcueil,  Cumieres,  and  li^pernay,  are  the 
most  advantageously  situated.  They  extend  along 
ihe  Marne ;  and  it  is  renoarked,  thai  the  quality  of 
the  wine  fails  off  in  proportion  as  the  vineyard  is 
distant  from  the  river.  Such  exposures  on  the 
banks  of  this  river  produce  excellent  white  wines. 
The  slope  which  overhangs  Kheims  in  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  its  wmes:  Of  these,  the 
wines  of  St.  Thierry  are  the  most  celebrated  ;  but 
the  wine  properiy  called  Gos  St,  Thierry^  which 
is  produced  id  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  is  the 
only  wine  which  unites  the  rich  color  and  flavor  of 
Burgundy  with  the  sparkling  liglitness  of  Cham- 
paigne.  Cloa  St.  7%isrry  holds  the  same  rank 
among  Champaigne  wines,  that  Ctoa-vougeot  does 
among  those  of  Burgundy.  Sillery  wines,  once 
so  famous,  were  in  a  great  measure  composed  of 
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the  wines  produced  in  the  territoriefs  of  Yerznay, 
Mailly,  and  St.  Baele.  They  were  made  by  a 
panicular  process  by  the  Marshal  D'Estrees,  and 
for  this  reason  were  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Ftns  de  la  Mareschal;  but  at  the  revolution  this  es- 
tate was  divided  and  sold. 

In  Champagne,  and  indeed  in  all  the  vine  dis- 
tricts of  France,  the  south  and  the  east  exposures, 
and  the  middle  grounds,  are  prelerred.  In  gene- 
ral, throughout  this  province,  the  soils  proper  for 
vines  rest  on  beds  of  chalk :  they  are  planted  in 
November  and  December ;  the  plants  are  inserted 
into  turfs,  or  in  longueties,  Grafiinff  is  not  in  ge- 
neral use.  A  good  plant  will  last  50  or  60  years. 
Them  is  not  much  variety  in  the  grapes  of  Cham- 
pagne; the  black  are  generally  preferred  to  the 
whi'.e.  There  are  whole  cantons,  however,  where 
there  are  very  few  black  grapes,  and  yet  their 
wine  is  in  high  estimation.  In  this  province,  the 
vine  is  pruned  about  the  end  of  February  or  be- 
ginning of  March.  It  is  never  allowed  to  rise 
higher  than  a  foot  and  a  halfl  At  the  end  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  Aprit,  when  the  thaws 
have  softened  the  ground,  the  hoeing  commences. 
The  following  is  the  remainder  ot*  the  routine 
practised  in  the  vineyards  of  Champagne ;  after 
the  cutting  in  February  or  March,  and  the  hoeing 
in  March,  as  already  mentioned.  3.  They  are 
pruned  in  April  or  May.  4.  Tied  or  propped  up 
in  the  same  months.  5.  The  next  operation  is 
I  he  first  trimming  lor  the  shoots.  6.  Pared  ami 
tied  in  June.  7.  Second  trimming  in  July.  8. 
Third  trimming  in  August.  The  vintage  is  in 
September  or  October. 

Many  precautions  are  necessary  in  making 
white  wine;  steeping  before  pressing  makes 
red  wine,  ttie  grapes  being  allowed  lo  remain  in 
the  vessels  till  the  first  fermentation  has  begun  in 
the  coloring  pellicle  of  the  fruit.  In  making  white 
wine,  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  grapes 
from  the  sun  ;  they  are  conveyed  home  in  pan- 
niers, covered  with  cloths,  from  which  they  are 
not  emptied  into  the  pre«s  till  after  sunset :  these 
precautions  are  necegeary  to  prevent  fermentation. 
From  twenty  to  forty  panniers  are  put  into  the 
press  at  a  time  ;  the  contents  of  two  panniers  pro- 
duce half  a  piece  of  wine.  Forty  panniers,  yield 
nine  or  ten  pieces  of  white  wine,  and  each  piece  con- 
tains 200  bot'les.  The  fruit  is  pressed  by  three 
successive  and  rapid  turns  of  the  screw  in  some 
districts,  and  by  two  only  in  others.  The  whole 
of  the  operation  should  be  finished  in  less  than  an 
hour.  When  the  three  prepsurcs  have  been  ef- 
fected, the  wine  produced  from  the  juic^  is  called 
vin  d^elitCf  or  choice  wine ;  afler  this  vin  d^eliie  is 
extracted,  the  remaining  juice  is  pressed  out  by 
another  turn  of  the  screw  ;  this  is  called  premiere 
iaiUe^  the  first  cut,  and  is  often  added  to  the  vin 
d^elite.  Another  pressure  is  given  V  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  the  wine  is  called  deuxieme 
iaillef  or  vinde  tlsanne;  lastly,  a  poorer  kind  of 
wine,  called  vin  de  r^bechage,  is  produced  by  re- 
peatedly pressing  the  hu6k«  till  they  ore  perlisctly 
dry.  The  while  winep  are  clarilicd  with  ieinglasp; 
they  are  generally  bottled  in  the  month  of  March. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  the  fermentation  in 
the  bottles  begins,  and  frequently  there  is  a  loss 
by  the  end  of  September  of  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  by  the  bottfes  breaking.  When  the  white 
wines  deposite  a  sediment  in  the  liottles,  very  mi- 
nute care  is  requisite  to  extract  it.    The  wines  of 
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Champa^e,  afler  being  put  into  circulation,  pre- 
serve their  j^ood  qualliies  for  ten  years ;  but  when 
they  are  kept  in  cellars  of  their  native  province, 
which  are  superior  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
(being  duff  out  of  beds  of  chalk,)  they  will  conti- 
nue good  lor  20  or  80  years. 

The  price  of  an  acre  (100  rods  and  22  feet  to 
the  acre)  of  the  best  vineyard  ground  in  Cham- 
pagne, varies  from  2000  to  6000  livres ;  the  vine- 
yards at  Ay  selling  as  high  as  6000  livres.  The 
price  of  an  acre  of  the  second  quality  varies  from 
1000  to  8000  livres.  The  ordinary  expense  of 
cutting,  hoeing,  tiein^  and  pruning  the  vines,  is 
80  livres  the  acre  ;  ot  occasionally  propping  such 
as  have  fallen,  60  livres ;  of  props,  16  or  18  bun- 
dles, 50  in  each  bundle,  dO  livres ;  dung  and  car- 
riage of  the  vines,  42 ;  five  puncheons  lor  the  pro- 
duce of  an  acre,  50  livres ;  expense  of  gathering, 
pruning,  &c.,  46  livres ;  making  a  total  expense 
per  acre  of  808  livres.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  of  vineyard  in  Champagne,  it  is 
generally  understood,  that  taking  the  average  of 
10  vintages,  five  pieces  or  puncheons  of  wine  are 
obtained  from  every  acre;  three  of  these  are  of 
the  first  quality,  or  choice  wines,  and  two  of  them 
are  ordinary  wines.  Valuing  the  three  puncheons 
of  the  best  wine  at  150  livres  each,  and  the  two 
others  at  50,  the  total  produce  will  be  550  livres ; 
from  which  must  be  deducted,  besides  808  livres 
for  labor,  &c.,  the  expetise  of  bottling,  cooperage, 
and  fining,  80  livres  for  the  best  wines  and  six  for 
the  interior;  the  annual  interest  of  the  money  laid 
out  in  the  ground,  100  livres;  taxes,  &c.,  72; 
making  in  all,  with  the  labor, ^16  livres;  which 
being  deducted  fi-om  550,  leaves  84  livres  as  the 
net  produce  of  an  acre  of  vineyard  in  Champagne, 
on  an  average  of  yearsv  This  net  produce,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  difficult  to  fix,  as  the  wines  of  Ay, 
Haut  Villers,  Epernay,  and  Pierry,  frequently  sell 
for  800  or  400  livres  a  piece,  while  some  of  the 
other  wines  do  not  bring  more  than  90  or  100 
livres. 

It  has  alreadjr  been  mentioned,  that  this  pro- 
vince is  equally  famous  for  its  red  wines,  and  Pome 
parts  of  the  process  by  which  they  are  made  have 
been  hinted  at.  To  make  red  wine,  the  black 
grapes  in  general  are  only  picked  and  gathered. 
The  juice  is  allowed  to  ferment,  and  the  degree  of 
fermentation  is  ascertained  to  be  advantageous, 
when  a  lighted  candle  cannot  be  held  over  the  tut) 
without  going  out.  When  the  fermentation  has 
entirely  ceased,  the  puncheon  is  hermetically  seal- 
ed. About  the  end  of  December,  and  if  poc^sible 
in  dry  weather,  the  wine  is  drawn  oH'.  About  the 
middle  of  May,  it  is  again  drawn  oflf.  A  pun- 
cheon of  red  wine  contains  240  bottles.  In  gene- 
ral, the  red  wines  of  Haute  Montague  arc  bottled 
in  the  month  of  November,  t.  e.,  13  months  after 
the  vintagif.  The  wines  of  St.  Thierry  can  re- 
main three  or  (bur  y«*ars  on  their  lees.  The  best 
red  wines  of  Haute  Montague,  will  keep  in  bot- 
tles in  good  cellars  (ur  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
years.  These  cellars  (already  alluded  to)  are 
from  2o  to  40  feet  in  dopih.  Their  temperature  is 
generally  five  degrees  of  Reaumur  below  that  of 
tne  atmosphere ;  the  variations  are  seldom  above 
half  a  degree. 

The  cost  of  an  acre  of  vineyard,  for  red  wine  of 
the  best  quality,  varies  from  900  livres  to  2000. 
That  in  Haute  Montague  bears  the  highest  price ; 
the  second  class  sells  from  300  to  90Q  livres.   The 


annual  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  red  wine 
vineyard,  includmg  the  expense  of  vintage  and  of 
pruning,  is  about  200  livres. 

Such  are  the  general  details  of  the  culture  of  th6 
vine  in  Ohampacne.  There  are  many  vineyards, 
however,  and  particularly  in  St  Thierry,  wtiere  the 
greater  part  of  the  vmes  are  always  raised  to  the 
height  of  about  five  feer,  and  supported  by  props 
of  oak  six  feet  high,  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  following  are  the  elusses  of  the  white  and 
red  wines  of  champagne. 


FIRST  CLAaS» 


White  unnes. 

Ay. 

Haut  Villeni. 

Pierry. 

Cramant. 


SECOND   CLASS. 


Avernay 
Epernay 
Le  Meuil. 
Avis. 


Oger. 


THIRD   CLASS. 


Tonnerc. 

Chaldy. 

Ludes. 

Sadu. 

Troiepuits. 

Villiers. 


jRed  wines, 

Verzieto. 

Versinay. 

Borezy. 

Faisfy. 

Cumieres. 

Mailly. 

Damenay. 

Epernay. 

Rilly. 

Montbret. 

Pierry. 

Joigny. 

Tonnere. 

Chamery. 

Ville  Domage. 

Parguy. 

Safflecorote. 


The  first  class  comprises  those  wines  which 
have  lonff  been  considered  as  luxuries  at  the 
French,  English,  and  Dutch  tables ;  the  second 
class  comprehends  wines,  which  are  not  much  m- 
ferior  in  flavor  and  quality  to  those  of  the  first 
class ;  in  the  third  class,  are  comprised  the  wines 
most  commonly  used  in  France. 

As  many  of  the  details  respecting  the  manage- 
ments, &c.  of  the  vineyards  and  wines  of  Charo'> 
pagne,  are  applicable  to  the  other  wine  districts  of 
France,  we  shall  be  nrore  concise  in  our  observa-* 
tions  respecting  them. 

H.  The  vines  in  the  fiordetais,  and  generally 
in  the  higher  Guienne  and  Gascony,  are  not  suf- 
fered to  lie  on  the  ground  like  those  of  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  but  are  supported  by  poles,  eome* 
thing  like  hope  in  England.  The  wines  produced 
in  this  district,  are  distin^ished  into  Medoc,  Haul 
Brion,  Valence,  St.  Emilion,  Oe  Grave,  Itc.  The 
best  Medoc  wines,  are  l^fiue,  Latour,  aud  Mar^ 
gouz.  Those  of  Vin$  de  Oravif  are  Haut  Brian, 
Haut  Vulenre,  Morignac,  Pessac,  Laugon,  Ville* 
nave,  &c.  The  V%n  de  Laug(m,  so  called  from  a 
small  town  near  which  it  is  made,  is  reckoned  the 
best  of  all  the  white  wines  of  the  Bordelais,  whkh 
are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Fins  rfi 
Grave,  from  the  sandv  and  gravelly  soil  in  which 
the  vines  grow.'  It  has  very  much  of  the  claret 
flavor.  There  are  other  sorts  in  diflbrent  districts, 
such  as  St.  J  alien,  St.  Manutiert,  Pouillac,  Sl 
Laurent,  JUudon,  Ma^on,  &c*  Those  which  hold 
the  first  rank  among  the  while  wines,  are  Gorbon- 
nieux,  Serons,Bar8ac,  Prigniac,  Saulerne,  Baume, 
&c.  Of  the  white  wine  exported  ftem  this  dls-> 
trict,  the  total  aoi^Dal  amoimt  may  ba  fnta  86,000 
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to  90,000  tons.    From  20,000  to  25,000  tons  ai>ed  I  of  maoy,  producet  the  chotceat  of  the  Freneh 


to  go  to  the  French  colonial  leiileiiients  ia  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  About  an  equal  quantity 
was  exported  to  Normandy  and  Flanders.  Those 
that  are  called  crude  wines  of  Medoc,  are  al-^ 
most  all  exported  to  England.  The  red  wines 
of  Haut  firion.  Valence,  and  in  general  those 
named  De  Grave,  are  sent  to  Holland,  Ham- 
burg, and  the  Hanse  towns.  The  best  red 
wines  of  Montferat  go  to  Holland.     Those  of 


wines.  The  best  is  made  at  fiaoro,  Nuitz,  Ro- 
manee,  Promeau,  Chambertin,  Belz,  Coutange, 
Chassane,  Volenay,  Ma^on,  and  Cloa-Vougeol. 
V.  Wine  is  also  the  produce  of  many  other  parts 
of  France.  A  great  deal  of  the  wines  made  in 
the  Beaujolais,  are  sold  under  tlie  name  ofMa^o. 
The  wines  of  Anjou  and  Orleannois  are  thick  and 
heady.  Auvernat,  commonly  called  Casse  Taille, 
is  made  at  Orleans,  and  is  a  full  good  wine.    An- 


inferior  quality,  used  to  go  io  the  French  colonies,  other  Orleans  white  wine  is  Genetin.    Poitou  pro- 


or  the  western  departments  of  the  kingdom.  The 
white  wines  of  Grave,  Carbonnieux,  Mart  iliac, 
Loegnau,  &c.  are  sent  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
the  Baltic ;  but  the  best  of  these  go  in  bottles  to 
Paris.  The  red  wines  of  St.  Macaire,  formerly 
went  in  pari  for  the  use  of  the  French  navy,  part- 
ly to  Brittany  and  Normandy,  the  rest  to  Bremen 
and  Lubec. 

HI.  Throughout  Provence  and  Languedoc,  the 
souc/U,  or  stem  of  the  vine,  is  never  suffered  to 
grow  higher  than  about  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  shoots  of  the  year  are  always  cut  down  to 
the  stem  soon  after  the  vintage.    The  new  shoots 
put  forth  every  year,  are  of  an  amazing  length. 
The  grapes  grow  in  a  large  cluster  round  the  roots 
ol*  them,  and  are  shaded  by  the  shoots  as  by  an 
umbrella.  The  cuttings  of  the  vine  are  made  into 
AigKots  for  fuel.    The  vintage  begins  about  the 
middle  of  September.  The  ordinary  wines  of  Pro- 
vence are  not  held  in  much  estimation ;  but  there 
are  some  of  a  superior  quality,  the  Muscat  wines 
in  particulair,  whksh  are  little  inferior  to  Fronti* 
goiac    Roquevarre,  not  far  from  Nans,  is  famous 
for  Mtiscat  grapee.    Great  quantities  are  dried  for 
raisins.    A  wine  is  made  in  many  parts  of  Pro- 
vence, called  Vin  cuit.    ft  is  not  the  produce  of 
any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  but  made  from  any 
common  white  grape,  the  juice  beinir  boiled  after 
it  is  pressed,  tillit  is  reduced  about  a  fourth,  whksh 
gives  it  a  richness  and  sweetness,  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  process.    The  Muscat  wines 
are  boil<M!  in  like  manner,  ns  are  also  the  sweet 
wines.    The  ptrocess  of  wine-making  is  very  ne- 
gligently performed  in  Provence  in  general ;  there 
is  no  selection  ol'  grapes ;  red,  white,  ripe  and  un- 
ripe, are  pressed  promiscuously  together.    The 
method  of  pressing  is  very  rude  and  simple.    A 
man,  and  commonly  two  or  three  children,  pull  off 
their  shoes  and  stockings,  and  jump  into  the  vats, 
where  they  trample  on  the  grapes  till  all  the  wine 
is  pressed  out.    The  only  sort  of  grape  used  for 
drying,  besides  the  Muscat,  is  a  large  while  grape 
called  the  Panse.    Four  or  five  bunches  of  the 
iruii  are  tied  together,  and  then  dipped  into  a  cal- 
dron of  ley  of  wood  ashes  and  water,  as  it  is  boil- 
iiMI  over  the  fire,  till  the  grapes  look  streaky. 
Without  this  process,  they  would  torn  black  and 
wither  when  laid  out  to  dry,  instead  of  retaining 
iheir  sweetnefw  and  moisture.    After  the  dipping, 
they  are  hung  upon  a  line  for  24  hours,  and  then 
separated,  and  spread  upon  a  sort  of  hurdle  made 
of  reeds*  which  is'  laid  out  w  the  son  all  day,  but 
taken  in  at  night,  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  dew. 
An  excellent  sweetmeat  is  made  in  Provence,  and 
in  other  pans  of  France,  by  boiling  down  the  juiee 
and  pulp  of  the  grape,  freed  from  the  skins  and 
slofies,  till  it  becomes  a  neb  syrup,  when  slices  of 
melooi  lemon,  pears,  ke.  are  preserved  in  it.    It 
goes  bythe  name  of  em^fiire  raimmit, 
%%  Tpm  ppaviDoe  9(  J^ifgq«d)f»  in  the  opinion 


duces  a  tolerably  good  white  wine,  which  resem- 
bles Rhenish.  Hermitage  is  the  produee  of^  a 
vine,  which  is  grown  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
between  Valence  and  St.  Valliere.  .  Near  this  also, 
the  OoU  roti  is  made.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
hill  on  which  the  vines  grow,  being  fully  exposed 
to  the  warm  rays  of  the  south  sun,  which  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  wine.  The 
average  yearly  produce  is  nearly  1000  hogsheads. 
The  true  Vin  de  OahorSf  which  has  a  great  repa- 
tation,  is  the  produce  of  a  range  of  vineyards,  very 
rocky,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  to  the  south  of  Cahors, 
and  is  called  Vin  de  Grave,  because  growing  on  a 
gravelly  soil.  The  wine  of  Condrieaox,  a  small 
town  in  theLyonnois,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
about  seven  lea||[uc8  from  Lyons,  is  very  much  es- 
teemed. Theonginal  plants  from  whicli  this  wine 
is  made,  were,  according  to  tradition,  brought  from 
Dalmatia,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Probus. 

Luscious  wines  and  liqueurs  are  common  in 
other  parts  of  France,  as  well  as  Provence,  of 
which  those  of  Crotat  and  St.  Laurent  are  the 
most  esteemed.  Frontigniac,  a  town  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Herault,  is  remarkable  fbr  its  ex- 
cellent muscadine  wines.  They  are  the  most  per- 
fect, and  the  best  adapted  lor  keeping.  Lunel,  an 
old  town  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  is  another 
place,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  muscat  grapes  are 
culiivated  in  great  quantities,  the  soil  heinff  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  them.  The  muscndine  ol  Lunel 
is  of  a  more  delicate  flavor  than  Frontigniac,  but 
it  will  not  keep  so  welL  The  muscat  grapes  grown 
here  are  also  dried,  and  are  sent  all  over  Europe. 
They  are  called  in  the  country  panseriUea,  Au- 
bagne,  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  produces 
also  muscadine  wine.  The  MalvoiaU  d^jfubattM^ 
as  it  is  called,  is  particularly  celebrated.  The 
muscadine  of  Rivesaltes.  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  is  richer  than 
either  Frontigniac  or  Lunel,  and  comes  very  near 
the  Cape  wine.  Bezieres  is  of  a  qualitv  inferior 
to  Rivesaltecs,  Frontigniac,  and  Lunel.  Liqueurs 
of  various  sorts  are  made  in  different  puns  of 
France.  Those  of  Montpellier  are  most  es- 
teemed. In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
France  exported,  upon  an  average  of  five  years, 
from  the  year  1720  to  1725,  annually,  wine  to  the 
amount  of  20,880,200  livres ;  in  1778,  the  expor- 
tation amounted  to  24,570,170}  in  1778,  to  88,- 
082,100.  The  revolution  nearly  annihilated  the 
exportation  of  French  wines. 

The  brandies  n>ade  in  France,  are  esteemed 
the  best  in  Europe*  They  are  distilled  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  vines  arc  grown ;  and 
in  the  distillation,  not  only  wines  of  on  inferior,  but 
also  those  o^  the  best  quality,  are  used.  The 
brandies  most  celebrated,  or  made  in  the*  irreateet 
quantities,  are  tho^  o^'Bourdeanx,  Rochelle,  Cog- 
oao,  Charante,  Ule  of  Rhe,  Orleans,  the  country 
of  fileeoi%  PiDitou^  Tourraina,  Anjou,  Naotce^ 
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JBurgund)',  Champagne,  &r.  Brandy  is  also  a 
great  arlicle  of  trade  at  Montpeliier.  It  is  of  a 
milder  qualiiy  than  most  of  the  brandies  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  therefore  belter  adapted  for 
makin<;  the  liqueurs,  for  which  Montpeliier  is  so 
celebrated.  Of  all  the  French  brandies,  those  of 
Nantes,  Coj^nac,  and  Poitou,  which  are  nearly  of 
the  same  quality,  ore  the  most  esteemed,  because 
they  have  a  finer  taste,  and  are  stronger.  The 
English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Hamburgers,  used 
to  take  OiF  the  srreatest  part  of  these  brandies. 
The  brandies  of  Anjou,  Tourraine,  Orleans,  which 
are  not  of  so  good  a  quality  as  those  of  Nantes, 
&c.  are  most  commonly  sent  to  Paris,  and  into 
Fianders.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  value  of  the  brandy  exported,  amounted  an- 
nually to  5,852,900  livres ;  in  1778,  to  4.660,221 ;  in 
1784,  to  11,360,200;  in  1787,  to  14,689,600;  and 
in  1788,  to  14,657,300. 

Vinegar  is  made  in  Provence,  Guienne,  the 
Orleannois,  Anjou,  Aunis,  Brittany,  &c.  The 
Orleans  vinegar  is  esteemed  the  best.  The  flavor 
of  the  vinegar  made  in  Provence  is  also  good,  b^t 
being  of  a  red  color,  from  the  hue  of  the  grapes 
Irom  which  it  is  produced,  it  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance to  a  person  unused  to  it.  The  exportation  of 
vinegar  in  the  beginninff  of  the  last  century, 
amounted  annually  to  34,400  livres ;  in  1778,  to 
141,893  ;  in  1784,  to  124,400;  in  17»7,  to  130,900; 
and  in  1788,  to  201,700. 

Cider  is  m:tdc  in  most  of  those  provinces,  the 
climate  of  which  is  not  favorable  to  the  grape. 
Normandy  is  particularly  celebrated  for  this  li- 
quor, where  they  also  make  brandy  of  it. 

We  shall  conclude  this^^hapter  with  a  few  words 
respecting  French  horticulture.  The  fruit  gardens 
at  Monireuil  are  a  curious  instance  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital  in  a  small  space:  these  gar- 
dens are  said  to  be  worth  400/.  sterling  an  acre. 
All  the  occupiers  are  proprietors.  The  environs 
of  Lyons  are  celebrated  lor  their  excellent  arti- 
chokes: they  are  carefully  conveyed  in  great  quan- 
tities to  the  tables  of  the  rich  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Vegetables  lor  the  table  are  also  culti^rated  in 
great  p^rlection  in  Provence,  and  particularly  about 
Aix.  The  country  (or  some  distance  without  the 
town,  especially  on  the  south  side,  is  a  continued 
«;cene  of  ki'chen  garden.  The  vegetable  lor  which 
they  arc  most  famous,  is  what  they  called  cardes  : 
a  plant  v^ry  much  rcFemhIing  the  artichoke,  but 
not  growing  to  a  head  in  the  same  way.  The 
roots  always  make  part  of  a  Christmas  dinner. 
Aix  is  so  famous  lor  them,  that  at  this  season 
presents  are  sent  of  them  from  thence  all  over  the 
country.  The  salads  of  Aix  also,  particularly  in 
winier,  ore  esteemed  uncommonly ^ood.  The  to- 
mato or  love  apple,  the  aubergine  or  fruit  of  the 
\niT\tW.  egg  plant,  gourds,  and  capsicums,  are  like- 
wise much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Provence. 
The  inhabitants  o\'  RosCofT,  a  town  on  the  north- 
eriHuost  point  of  the  department  of  Finisterre, 
particulnrly  apply  themselves  to  the  raising  vege- 
tables tor  the  table ;  and  in  this  they  are  so  emi- 
lientiy  successful,  that  Brest,  Morlaix,  and  seve- 
ral other  towns,  draw  their  supplies  almost  entire- 
ly from  them ;  and  they  are  sometimes  sent  as  far 
as  L^Orient  and  Qumiper,  in  the  southernmost 
districts  of  the  department.  Cauliflowers,  brocoli, 
cabbages,  turnips,  asparagus  and  artichokes,  are 
especially  produced  hero^in  amazing  abundaQc«, 
and  of  an  excellent  quality. 


But  though  France  has  made  great  advances 
in  the  useful  branch  of  horticulture,  she  is  far  be- 
hind in  the  ornamental :  The  strait  avenue,  the 
terrace,  and  the  parterre,  with  formal  basins,  and 
jets-d^eau,  are  still  the  only  objects  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  generality  of  Frenchmen,  can  con- 
stitute real  grandeur  and  beauty  in  a  garden. 


NOTES  ON   NORTHKRN   SILK-CVLTURK. 

ContiDued  from  page  875. 

Haw  silk.  The  production  of  raw  silk  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  agricultural  operation.  The 
inquiry  whether  this  may  be  made  profitable,  con- 
cerns directly  the  agricultural  interest ;  and,  under 
what  circumstances  it  should  be  er.couraged,  is  a 
question  which  I  propose  to  consider. 

It  has  been  confidently  stated,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  that  raw  silk  may  be  produced  among  us  at 
current  pricesof  labor,  for  two  dollars  or  two  dollars 
and  a  quarter  per  pound.    In  the  cases  referred  to, 
however,  no  allowance  was  made  lor  land,  build- 
ings, trees,  manuring,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  proprietor ;  but  only  for  the  actual  labor  applied  ; 
and  in  Mr.  McLean's  experiment,  the  labor  of  the 
man  was  rated  at  not  more  than  half  its  customary 
value.    In  Mr.  Smi'h's  case  not  only  were  these 
items  not  charged,  but  likewise  the  board  of  the 
young  women  employed  was  not  brought  into  the 
account.    It  seems  to  me  then  only  fnir  to  rate  the 
cost  of  raw  silk  at  three  dollars  or  three  dollars  and 
fi'ty  cents  per  lb.     At  60  lbs.  of  silk  to   an  acre, 
this  would  be  a  liberal  compensaiion  for. labor; 
and  any  increase  of  this  product  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  profit  without  a  correspond iut;  increase  of 
the  cost  of  production.     But  this  again  is  making 
no  allowance  foracttidents.  With  our  inexperience 
in  the  silk  culture  in  this  country,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  what  allowance  should  be  made  on 
this  account.    The  worms  are  liable  to  various 
accidents.    They  are  sometimes  swept  away  by 
disease  in  vast  numbers,  to  the  sad  disappointment 
and  loss  of  the  industrious  cultivator.    Hitherto, 
however,  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  extends, 
few  such  misfortunes  have  occurred.    The  profit 
upon  the  production  of  silk,  must  depend,  of  course 
not  merely  upon  the  price  of  labor,  but  upon  the 
value  of  the  article  in  the  market.    This  will  of 
course  again  depend  somewhat  upon  the  supply. 
A  nv  considerable  increase  of  the  product  would, 
us  1  have  attempted  to  show,  inevitably  reduce 
the  value.    Prices,  too,  are  fluctuating,  especially 
where  there  is  a  mixed  currency ;  that  is,  a  specie 
currency,  and  a  paper  currency,  which  does  not 
represent  specie ;  and  when  promises  to  pay  are 
interpreted  and  qualified  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  make  them.    No  class  in  the  community  is 
more  interested  in  a  sound  currency  than  those 
farmers,  who  are  obliged  to  hire  any  labor,  and 
are 'dependent  upon  the  sales  of  their  produce. 
The  constitution  of  the  country  having  fixed  a 
standard  of  value  in  gold  and  silver,  every  other 
currency  is  sound  so  far  as,  and  no  farther  than,  it 
represents  gold  and  silver.    The  defiance  of  their 
obligations,  which  has  characterized  some  of  the 
moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  per- 
severing attempts  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
uphold  and  force  a  purely  paper  curreocy  upon 
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the  community,  produce  disastrous  fluctuattons ; 
disturb  all  the  sound  calculations  ofhohest  industry; 
and  in  proportion  to  his  means  and  concerns,  the 
small  iarmer  suffers  as  severely  as  those  roost 
extensively  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  It 
is  to  ihedeiu|$e  ot  an  irresponsible  currency,  which 
was  by  some  institutions  at  one  time  poured  out 
like  water,  that  we  must  in  a  measure  attribute 
those  speculations  in  the  multicaulis  mulberry, 
which  brought  ruin  upon  thousands.  Attracted 
by  the  glittering  illusion  of  sudden  wealth,  like 
insects  round  an  evening  bonfire,  they  rushed  into 
the  flames,  where  many  perished,  or  escaped  with 
their  legs  burnt  otT  or  their  wings  singed,  maimed 
and  crippled  for  lile.  To  the  same  cauise  we  owe 
every  where  the  interruption  and  desertion  of  the 
quiet  pursuits  ol'  wholesome  rural  industry,  for  the 
hazardous,  and  in  many  cases  the  immoral  pur- 
suits ol  speculation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
.whether  we  undertake  to  manufacture  or  to  pro- 
duce raw  silk,  we  can  at  present  make  no  very 
sale  calculations  lor  the  luture  of  what  the  price  of 
labor  will  be ;  or  what  will  be  the  value  of  the 
article  after  it  is  produced.  The  attempt,  therefore, 
to  produce  silk  on  any  large  scale,  as  well  as  the 
attempt  to  manuliicture  silk,  even  sewings,  must 
at  the  present  be  an  undertaking  full  of  uncertain- 
ties, but  one  can  hardly  say,  of  doubtful  result. 
The  absence  of  all  duties,  upon  foreign  fabrics,  ex- 
poses us,  also,  to  all  the  caprices  of  foreign  labor, 
capital,  and  cupidity,  and  the  ebb  and  flood  of  fb- 
reii;n  markets  are  felt  e()ually  upon  our  shores. 
Wiiliin  the  last  lew  months,  as  1  have  remarked, 
the  prices  of  many  articles  of  silk  have  experienced 
a  decline  of  more  than  fitiv  per  cent.  The  best  of 
sewings  silk  which  not  long  since  commanded 
nine  dollars,  now  sells  for  six.  Ribbons  and  lute- 
strings are  even  much  more  reduced. 

Some  persons,  on  this  subject  of  the  profits  of 
the  silk  culiuie,  have  had  their  imaginations 
raised  almost  to  a  white  heat,  and  have  thought 
that  the  product  of  raw  silk  in  the  northern  states, 
might  soon  be  made  to  equal  the  product  of  cotton 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  union.  Certainly 
they  do  not  mean  in  |)ound8,  but  in  the  value  of 
the  article  produced.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that 
any  such  increase  of  the  product  of  the  article 
would  proportionately  reduce  the  price,  though  this 
would  again  be  aflected  to  a  degree  by  another 
element,  which  must  come  into  the  calculation ; 
aud  that  is,  the  increased  use  of  the  article  which 
wouki  Ibliow  any  considerable  reduction  of  its 
price.  This  would  not,  however,  raise  the  price, 
because  its  free  use  depends  on  a  low  price,  and 
bears  a  direct  trelatton  to  the  diminution  of  the 
pnce.  There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  to 
think  that  raw  silk  can  maintain  its  present  price 
in  the  country,  certainly  not  in  the  face  of  any 
considerably  increased  production.  The  present 
price  of  raw  silk  fiom  Smyrna  is  not  much  above 
94  per  pound.    Bengal  silk  is  lower. 

But  our  silk  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the 
Indian  silk,  as  it  is  said,  likewise,  that  silk  raised 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  China  Is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  in  the  south.  1  have  not  been  able 
fully  to  satisiy  myself  of  this  fact ;  nor,  if  true,  can 
I  ascertain  whether  it  be  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  climate,  or  the  superiority  of  the  reel- 
ing ;  tint  an  ioteUi^eot  maoufacturer  has  stated  to 
me,  thati  in  his  opinion,  the  Bengal  silk  would  be 
fixuid  eqaal  to  any  other  but  for  the  imperfectioo 


of  its  reeling.  It  is  stated, 'likewise,  on  the  rootft 
disinterested  testimony,  that  the  silk  Ibrroerly  rais- 
ed in  Georgia,  whose*  climate,  we  know,  is  of  a 
high  temperature,  was  pronounced  in  England  of 
an  excellent  quality.  The  perfection  of  the  Ita- 
lian silk  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  is  reeled.  It  is  at  the  same 
time,  however,  only  just  to  state  that  the  silk 
already  produced  among  us,  has  fully  demonstrat- 
ed our  capacity  of  producing  as  good  an  article  as 
has  as  yet  been  seen. 

Calculationa  respecting  silk  products. — I  am 
aware  that  1  oppose  the  popular  opinion  in  speak- 
ing thus  discouragingly  of  the  manufacture  of  silk 
in  our  country.  It  Would  be  more  agreeable  to  float 
with  the  tide  than  to  struggle  against  it;  but  whether 
the  opinion  of  an  individual  be  of  little  or  much 
weight  in  the  communhy,  he  is  bound  to  respect  his 
own  judgment,  and  is  at  liberty  to  utter  only  his  ho- 
nest convictions.  Puplic  sentiment  and  public  ac- 
tions can  be  aflisc^ed  but  in  a  slight  degree  by  the 
opinions  of  any  individual;  and  addressing  one^B  self 
to  intelligent  and  reflecting  minds,  no  evil  can  result 
from  the  freest  discussion.  No  good  will  come 
from  creating  false  expectations  ;  Ishould  be  glad 
to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  some  of  the  gross 
illusions  by  which  it  has  been  willingly  imposed 
upon.  In  some  of  the  documents  before  me,  and 
those  published  under  authority,  it  has  been 
confidently  slated,  that  an  acre  of  land  planted 
with  mulberry  trees  may  be  expected  to  produce 
the  first  year  one  hundred  pounds  of  silk,  and 
afterwards  be  increased  to  333  lbs.,  and  even  to 
666  lbs. ;  and  that  the  profits  of  such  cultivation 
would  be  S1170  per  acre.  Another  person  goes 
on  to  calculate  that  one  hundred  acres  even  at 
180  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  silk  at  4  dollars  per  lb., 
might  be  made  to  aHord  an  income  of  %l%(HiO, 
At  present  these  must  be  considered  as  mere 
dreams.  If  this  be  practicable,  why  has  it  not  tieen 
done?  There  has  been  ample  time  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  this  country,  to  have  done  it,  if  it 
could  be  dono.  There  have  been  trees  enough, 
and  land  enough,  and  capital  enough  ;  and  in  some 
of  the  states  a  bounty  has  been  offered  Cot,  some 
years  on  the  production  of  silk,  admitted  bv  the 
most  ardent  friends  oft  he  cultivation  to  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  whole  expense  of  production,  la 
what  country,  at  what  time,  was  ever  such  en- 
couragement to  production  held  out  before  ?  But 
no  such  returns  have  been  obtained  or  even  ap- 
proached; and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  At- 
wood,  before  referred  to,  and  Miss  Rapp,  at  Eco- 
nomy, who,  until  new  claimants  appear,  must  be 
allowed  the  rank  of  queen  of  this  branch  of 
domestic  industry,  it  would  be  difficult,  1  ima- 
gine, to  find  half  a  dozen  individuals  in  the 
whole  union  who  have  produced,  either  of  them 
in  one  year,  one  hundred  pounds  of  silk,  I  my- 
self know  not  of  one.  1  should  have  been  glad 
of  the  honor  of  recording  the  names  of  hun- 
dreds who  had  accomplished  it,  if  they  were 
to  be  found.  Mr.  McLean,  who  has  approached 
more  neariy  than  any  other  man  in  the  country 
towards  determining  what  can  well  be  done,  ad- 
mits, with  the  most  credible  lirankness.  that  he  de- 
spairs of  ever  seeing  104  or  128  lbs.  of  silk  pro- 
duced upon  an  acre.  1  cannot  say  with  biro,  that 
I  despair  of  such  a  result;  but  1  shall  wait  for  further 
trials  l>efore  1  am  prepared  to  say,  with  confidence, 
that  more  can  be  done  than  what  his  remarkable  in- 
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telligeoce,  skill,  and  enterprise  have  affected.  la 
respect  to  the  actual  cost  of  producing  silk,  that 
as  yet  is  by  no  means  settled.  Mr.  Mc.  Lean's  ex- 
periment, which  has  come  the  nearest  to  determin- 
ing this  matter  with  exactness,  is,  as  1  have 
shown,  lar  from  doing  it.  First,  he  made  no  allow- 
ance (or  land,  trees,  rent  of  buildings,  cultiva- 
tion, and  superintendence.  Second,  ne  charged 
the  man's  labor  and  board  at  half  the  price,  three 
dollars  per  week,  which  it  would  cost  wiih  us. 
Third,  he  states  distinctly,  that  kia  silk  cost  him 
much  more  than  two  dollars  a  pound,  though  he 
thinks  that  it  may  be  produced  for  this  sum ;  that 
is,  as  1  understand  it,  the  mere  labor  of  producing  it 
can  be  paid  lor  by  that  sum,  in  his  judgment. 


OBT  FLOU6HING   IN   CB0P8    FOR    MANURB. 

From  tbe  Third  Report  of  the  Africoltureof  Maraachatetu. 

Boston,  March  25,  1840. 

Dr.  S.  L.  DanOi — Dear  iSir,— Two  successful 
and  experienced  litrmers,  one  in  Franklin  and  one 
in  Berkshire  county,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  turning  In  crops  by  way  of  enriching  the 
land,  more  benefit  is  derived,  that  is,  the  feriility 
of  the  kind  is  more  advanced  by  plouirhing  in  a 
crop  after  it  has  become  dried  or- dend,  than  by 
ttirning  it  in  in  its  gremest  luxuriance  and  green- 
ness. One  of  thern  showed  me  the  results  of  an 
experiment  tending  to  this  point,  which  appeared 
strongly  to  favor  his  conclusions.  A  well-esta- 
blish^ fact  is  better  than  the  most  elaborate  hypo- 
thesis; and  prejudices,  however  strong,  must  yield 
to  facts. 

Allow  me  under  these  circumstances,  to  inquire 
whether,  upon  your  principles  or  philosophy  of 
vegetation,  there  occur  to  you  any  good  reasons 
for  a  result  so  much  at  variance  with  popular 
opinion.  Vour  views  in  full  on  this  subject,  will 
add  to  the  obligations  under  which  you  have 
already  laid  the  public  and  your  respectful  friend 
and  servant,  Henry  Colman. 

Lowell,  March  28,  1840. 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  results  relisrred  to  in  your  letter 
are  opposed  to  the  common  opinion.  Common 
opinion,  especially  io  agriculture,  is  not  always 
founded  on  observation.  It  is  oRener  prejudice,  than 
opinion ;  and,  when  inconsistent  with  well  known 
fiicts,has  not  its  source  in  observation  or  experiment. 
The  whole  resolven  itself  into  this,  dry  plants  give 
more  geine  than  green.  This  follows  Irom  the  little 
we  know  of  the  process  termed  *'  fermentation  ;"  I 
use  the  term  as  commonly  expressive  of  the  spon- 
taneous decay  of  vegetables.  It  includes  the  three 
stages  of  vinous,  acid,  and  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion. These  are  not  necessarily  dependent,fbllowing 
in  regular  progression.  They  are  not  cause  and 
effect.  Putrefaction  may  commence  first,  and  it 
issodiflferent  from  the  other  two,  in  all  its  stages 
and  products,  that  the  term  ^'fermentation^'  ought 
never  to  have  been  applied  to  it.  The  greater 
part  of  vegetables  are  susceptible  of  putrefaction 
only,  a  small  number  become  acid  at  once,  and  a 
■till  smaller  number  everunderffo  vinotis,  acetous, 
and  putrefactive  fermentation.  Fermentation  then, 
in  its  widest  sense,  will  help  os  to  understand  how 
dry  crops  may  be  better  manure^  than  green.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  principles  and  prodiMits  of  fer- 
mentation. 

bt«  What  vegetable  aokslaBces  are  ■wceptible 


of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  what  are  its  pro- 
ducu  ? 

The  juices  only  which  contain  sugar,  or  starch, 
convertible  first  into  gum  and  then  into  sugar  by 
ihe  action  of  azotized  vegetable  principles,  espe- 
cially gluten.  Pure  sugar  never  ferments.  The 
vinous  fermentation  must' be  excited  by  some  sub- 
stance containing  nitrogen.  There  are  three 
things  essential  to  vinous  fermentation,  air  or 
oxygen  gas,  moisture  in  due  proportion,  and  a 
temperature  never  below  50^  F.,  nor  above  86^ 
F.  The  products  of  this  process  are  gases,  ferment 
or  ^east,  and  vmous  liquor.  The  gases  are  car- 
bonic acid,  and  hydrogen.  The  yeast  proceeds 
from  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  gluten 
and  albumen;  some  late  French  experimemei« 
think  it  proceeds  from  a  continued  evolution  of 
infusorial  plants,  hence  yeast  begets  yeast,  like 
sowing  crops  of  seed.  However,  let  us  leave 
speculation.  The  main  facts  are  as  above  staled. 
If,  then,  we  plough  in  green  plants,  we  put  them 
in  a  temperature  favorable  to  the  comroeneemeot 
of  vinous  fermentation;  we  bury  them  full  of  sap— 
the  requisite  moisture  for  vinous  fermentation ; — 
we  cover  them,  whilst  their  saccharine  principle 
is  in  its  perfection.  Every  thing  favors  vinotis 
fermentation.  The  sugar  and  starch  of  tbe  plant 
fermented  by  its  gluten  and  albumen,  are  converted 
into  gases  and  alcohol,  tbe  former  are  lost  in  air, 
the  last  washes  away  or  is  changed  to  vinegar. 
Alt  that  remains  for  the  farmer  is  the  altered 
gluten  and  albumen,  which  soon  putrefy  and  form 
geine.  All  the  starch  and  sugar  of  the  plant  are 
thus  lost. 

2d.  What  vegetable  substances  are  susceptible 
of  the  acid  fermentation,  and  what  are  its  pro- 
ducts? 

The  substances  are,  first,  sugar,  which  in  certain 
cases,  becomes  acid,  without  iiridergoiiig  vinous 
fermentation  ;  second,  gum.  The  circumstances 
essential  to  acid  fermentation  are  air,  rooisturey 
and  a  temperature  from  66^  to  70*^  F. ;  acetic 
acid  is  itself  the  proper  lerment  of  acid  fermenta- 
tion. Vinegar,  as  is  well  known,  singularly  pro- 
motes the  formation  of  vinegar  in  vinous  Hquors* 
The  products  are  :  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid  ot 
vinegar,  and  some  other  acids,  especially  that 
called  nanceic  or  zumic  acid,  which,  if  not  lactic^ 
is  perhaps  only  acetic  acid,  holding  in  combinatloR 
some  azotized  substance.  This  acid  combines 
with  the  alkaline  and  earthy  ingredients  of  plania 
and  soils,  and  forms  very  soluble  salts.  Green 
plants,  ploughed  in,  are  at  once  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion most  favorable  for  undergoing  acid  fermenta- 
tion. We  sufiier  a  loss  of  a  part  of  the  carbon^ 
and  in  addition  to  the  sugar  nnd  starch,  wa  now 
k>se  the  gum  of  the  plants.  All  these  are  capable 
of  producing  geine,  and  hence  in  ploughing  ia 
green  crops,  we  lose  a  portion  of  manure. 

3d.  What  are  the  vegetable  eubstattces  suseep* 
tible  of  putrefaction  and  what  are  its  products? 

With  the  exception  of  oils,  resins,  &e.,  eveiy 
organized  part  of  every  vegetable  nay  putrefy.. 
The  circumstances  essential  to  this  proeess,  are 
air,  a  temperature  not  below  45^,  and  moisture. 
No  peHectly  dry  plant  ever  putrefies,  nor  will  a 
moist  one,  if  air  is  excluded.  I  have  had  a  capital- 
example  of  the  last,  in  a  piece  of  a  white  birth 
tree>  dug  up  froia  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below 
the  surface  in  Lowell,  this  winter.  It  maet  hava 
been  iQlmaiedi  there  wo|kably  Mere  the  creatioa^ 
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of  many  at  least  at  a  time  "  whereof  the  memory 
ofmaD  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  yet  this  most 
perishable  of  all  wood  is  nearly  a«  sound  as  if  cut 
Ifom  the  forest  last  liill.  A  dried  plant  has  parted 
with  mast  of  its  sap,  that  moisture  essential  to  the 
commentement  of  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. Jd>uring  the  very  act  of  decay,  from  the 
moment  when  its  living  functions  have  ceased, 
new  combinations  of  its  elements  begin.  It  has 
already  begun  to  be  dentroyed  by  the  very  a^nts 
which  gjBive  it  lile.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
putrefaction.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  a  name. 
Puirelaction  we  always  associate  with  disgusting 
effluvia.  But  in  the  wide  sense  we  have  defined 
it,  it  includes  also  the  fragrance  of  new  hay. 
Whenever  bodies  consist  only  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gea^  carbon,  and  a  trace  of  azote,  their  putrefac- 
tion is  fragant,  or  inodorous ;  when,  in  addition  to 
these,  bodies  contain  large  portions  of  azotized 
matter,  gluten,  albumen,  or  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus, putrefaction  evolves  abominable  odors. 
To  the  agriculturist,  putrefaction  is  always  a 
wholesome  process,  beneficial  to  his  best  interests, 
when  promoted  and  controlled.  There  is  only  one 
case,  where  this  process  produces  loss.  This  may 
be  termed  destructitBe  putrtfaction;  it  is  produced 
by  heaping  together  green  plants,  or  sometimes 
by  moistening  dry  vegetable  substances.  Here 
oxygen  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  finally  the  mass 
takes  fire,  and  bums.  Up  to  the  moment  of  inflam- 
mation this  is  putrefaction.  New  hay,  stacked  too 
green,  is  a  familiar  example.  Volumes  of  steam 
are  evolved,  which  proceed  partly  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  plant;  decompositions,  and 
recompositions  rapidly  ensue ;  these  are  the  fer- 
ment, which  keeps  up  the  action  till  the  plants 
burn.  Doubtless,  all  green  plants,  ploughed  in, 
undeim  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  destructive 
putrefaction,  which  succeeds  the  vinous  and  acid 
fermentations,  perhaps  caused  by  the  very  rapidity 
of  these  processes.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  su- 
gar, starch,  and  gum  of  the  plant,  we  lose  a  large 
portion  of  its  other  substances,  by  turning  it  in 
green.  The  products  of  this  rapid  fermentation 
have  been  but  little  studied.  Happy  the  farmer 
who  never  witnesses  the  process.  He  should 
never  induce  it,  and  may  generally  prevent  its 
extension,  when  once  begun.  It  is  a  dead  loss  to 
him ;  but  in  all  other  cases  of  putrefaction,  the 
products  are  valuable.  These  vary  according  as 
the  process  takes  place :  1st,  in  air ;  2d,  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  or,  3d,  deep  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  The  last  need  not  detain  us — it 
produces  all  the  varieties  of  coal. 

1st  In  the  free  air,  having  access  to  all  parts  of 
a  plant,  putrefaction  produces  carbonic  acid,  nitric 
acid,  and  water.  But  ordinarily,  in  the  air,  as 
oxygen  does  not  find  ready  access  to  all  parts,  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  plant  combines  then 
with  the  carbon,  sulphur,  phosporus  and  azote  of 
the  plant,  and  we  have  carburetted,  sutphureued, 
and  phosphuretted  hydrof^en,  and  ammonia  pro- 
duced. Now,  as  these  exist  but  in  small  quantity 
in  vegetables,  the  loss  of  hydrogen  will  not  be  very 
fffeat  by  drying  the  plants,  and  it  is  possible,  that 
the  removal  of  these  may  cause  the  other  elements 
to  enter  into  more  stable  combinations,  better 
fitted  to  produce  geine.  In  all  cases  xifputrefaetion 
ao  the  open  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid  given  out,  while,  at  the  same 
lOM,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  plant  escape  I 


as  water.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  substance 
leA,  carbon  exists  in  a  greater  portion,  than  in  an 
equal  tveight  oi'  fresh  vegetables^  In  all  cases  of 
puireliiction,  new  products  are  formed ;  these 
again  resolve  into  others ;  and  this  action  goes  on 
nil  we  have  no  longer  any  organic  products ;  we 
have  only  binary  or  inorganic  substauces  left  All 
our  researches  into  the  philosophy  of  the  changes 
in  fermentation,  terminate  in  the-se  binary  pro- 
ducts, that  is,  in  compounds,  consisting  of  only 
two  elements.  During  all  these  various  changes, 
a  viiriety  of  substances  must,  of  course  be  formed. 
As  the  elements  of  living,  so  the  elements  of 
dead  plants,  are  continually  changing  into  new 
forms.  Nature  is  admirably  simple,  and  never 
so  learned  as  our  books.  We  ought  not  to  dig- 
nify with  a  new  name,  every  new  product  of 
putrefaction,  which  we  may  fortunately  arrest* 
However  various  these  products  may  be,  whe- 
ther products  or  educts  of  putrelaction  or  of  our 
analytical  methods  of  separating  them,  all  pu- 
trelaction at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ends  by 
forming  a  brownish,  bfack,  powdery  mass,  which 
combines  with  the  alkaline,  earthy  and  metallic 
bases  in  the  plant.  This  substance  has  been  call- 
ed **  getns."  As  1  have  elsewhere  defined  it,  it 
is  the  decomposed  orsanic  matter  of  the  soil  It 
is  the  product  of  putrelaction;  continually  subjected 
to  air  and  moisture,  it  is  finally  wholly  dissipated  in 
air,  leaving  only  the  inorganic  bases  of  the  plant, 
with  which  it  was  once  combined.  Now,  whe- 
ther we  consider  this  as  a  simple  substance,  or 
composed  of  several  others,  called  crenic,  apocrenic, 
puteanic,  ulmic  acids,  glairin,  apolheme,  extract, 
humus,  or  mould,  agriculture  ever  has,  and  proba- 
bly ever  will  consider  it  one  and  the  same  thing, 
requiring  always  similar  treatment  to  produce  it; 
similar  treatment  to  render  it  soluble  when  pro* 
duced ;  similar  treatment  to  render  it  an  eflectuai 
manure.  It  is  the  end  of  all  compost  heaps  to 
produce  soluble  geine,  no  matter  how  compouiid 
our  chemistry  may  teach  this  substance  to  be. 

Among  the  many  economio^  modes  of  pro- 
ducing geine,  the  ploughing  in  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, has  held  a  high  rank.  Nature  teaches  us  to 
turn  in  the  dried  ^ant.  Dried  leaves  are  her  fa- 
vorite morsels,  and  the  very  fact,  that  Nature  al- 
ways takes  the  dried  plant,  from  which  to  prepare 
the  food  of  growing  vegetables,  should  have 
taught  us  long  ago,  the  wisdom  of  ptouffhing  in 
dnf  crops.  The  careful  collecting  and  husbanding 
of^dried  leaves,  their  superior  efiicacy  in  forming 
compost,  bears  witness  to  the  facts  slated  in  your 
letter.  That  the  use  of  dried  leaves  for  compost 
has  not  led  to  the  turning  in  of  dry  crops,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  the  consideration,  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  geine  may  be  produced,  by  turning  in 
two  or  three  green  crops  in  a  season,  than  by  one 
crop  of  dry.  This  needs  experimental  confirmation. 
The  very  act  of  tillage,  on  Mr.  Keely's  plan,  by 
exposing  the  insoluble  geine  of  one  crop,  to  air, 
renders  it  soluble,  while,  at  the  same  time,  two  or 
three  green  crops  must  form  a  greater  quantity  of 
salts,  if  only  one  crop  can  be  turned  in,  let  it  be 
dry.  All  our  philosophy,  and  the  lateexperinenis 
of  your  agricultural  friends,  confirm  this  view. 

With  great  respect,  I  am  very  troly,  yours, 

Sam'l.  ll  Dajta. 

RiST.  H.  COLM  AH^ 

jfgricHliunl  vammMomr. 
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CORN  SOWN   BROADCAST. 

Frnm  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

In  a  small  enclosure-  belonging  to  Mr.  D.  F. 
Moore,  of  Spring  Hill,  in  this  county,  we  noticed 
what,  al  first,  we  supposed  to  be  a  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  stand  of  millet.  It  turned  out,  however, 
to  be  Indian  corn,  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  intended  for  the 
scythe  while  green,  and  to  be  fed  to  milch  cows. 
On  inquiry,  we  were  inTorraed  by  Mr.  Moore  that 
this  is  not  now  an  experiment  with  him,  having 
been  tried  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  here- 
tofore. He  states  that  it  produces  a  great  quan- 
tity of  green  food,  succulent  and  nutritious,  on 
which  his  stock  teed  with  delight  and  thrive  ra- 
pidly. We  should  be  pleased,  however,  to  see 
more  careful  trials  repeated  with  it;  doubting,  as 
we  do,  notwithstanding  its  great  succulence, 
whether  there  is  indeed  much  nutrition  in  the 
young  stalks  and  blades  when  cut  so  early. 


WOODLAND    RYB. 

From  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Five  miles  from  Nashville,  on  the  Franklin 
turnpike,  we  saw  a  woodlot  sown  in  rye,  which 
we  are  told  belongs  to  Mr.  F.  McGavock.  This 
lot  we  learn  was  quite  promising  early  in  the 
spring,  before  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  out.  It 
DOW,  however,  evidently  suffers  with  shade;  the 
rye  looks  watery,  jointed  and  innu*ritious,  and  is 
thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  lot.  Such 
portion  of  it  as  matures,  will,  if  suffered  to  stand, 
doubtless  deposite  seed  enough  to  cause  a  second 
crop  to  spring  up.  In  this  way  many  crops  may 
follow,  without  the  cost  of  sowing  or  cultivation. 
Yet  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  rye  in  woodland 
will  after  all  prove  to  be  of  but  little  profit.  In  the 
first  place,  the  seed  and  rye-crop  must,  under  such 
circumstances,  deteriorate  every  successive  sea- 
son. Secondly,  the  seeds  of  weeds,  unless  the 
Unround  is  regularly  ploughed  every  tail,  will  ripen 
and  multiply,  till  eventually  the  rye  will  be  com- 
pletely choked  and  destroyed.  In  the  third  place, 
the  same  woodland,  sown  down  in  our  native 
blue-grass  (or  one  of  many  other  cultivated 
grasses,)  would  be  rendered  permanently  and 
doubly  more  valuable  (or  grazing,  whilst  it  would 
bo  kept  free  from  weeds.  We  hope,  however, 
that  Mr.  McGavock  will  carefully  note  and  accu- 
rately give  to  the  public  the  details  and  result  of 
this  experiment,  whether  they  be  favorable  or 
otherwise. 


LUCBRNK. 

From  the  Farmen*  CaMnet. 
5ir,— As  I  consider  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  the 
channel  through  which  we  first  obtained  informa- 
tion, in  this  pert  of  the  country,  respecting  a  crop 
which  is  likely  to  make  a  great  stir  among  us,  I 
think  its  pages  should  be  devoted  to  the  record  of 
any  circumstances  which  might  be  found  to  arise 
relating  to  its  culture,  which,  if  1  mistake  not,  is 
about  to  engross  a  considerable  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agricuhural  community  throughout  the 


union.  I  must,  however,  deprecate  a  Merino« 
multicaulis-mania  in  the  future  prosecution  of  the 
matter;  let  us  sit  down  "doggedly  to  the  task^ 
of  examining  its  real  pretensions,  and  the  best 
modes  of  introducing  it  to  notice,  by  proper  cuhi- 
vation  on  suitable  soils  and  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  record  the  result. 

The  accounts  which  appeared  some  time  since 
in  the  Cabinet,  relative  to  the  crops  of  lucerne  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  (England,)  seemed  at  the 
lime,  to  pay  the  least  of  ihem,  very  astonishing  ; 
and  if  they  had  been  supposed  to  be  quite  correct, 
must,  ere  this,  have  called  very  general  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  amongst  us  ;  unfor- 
tunately they  came  upon  us  just  at  the  time  of  the 
moras  fever  ^  when  we  did  not  suppose  that  we 
should  ever  require  any  other  mode  of  making 
breads  and  people  could  think  of  nothing  else  ;  and 
since  its  disastrous  exit,  they  are  inclined  to  consi- 
der such  flaming  accounts  as  mere  moonshine,  and 
will  not,  yet  a  while,  consent  to  be  led  away  by 
**  snch  another  ignis  fatuus,  such  another  dance." 

I  am  drawn  to  this  subject  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  reading  conflicting  testimony,  for  and 
against  this  crop,  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and 
cannot  but  think  the  time  is  approaching;  when 
such  very  wide  differences  must  be  reconciled  by 
practical  experiment,  and  that  too  by  those  to 
whom  such  employment  will  be  legitimate-  by 
the  real  cultivators  of  the  soil— not  men  of  all 
other  denominations  and  persunsions,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  cultivation  of  the  morus  mutticaulis, 
and  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep.  I  find,  ac- 
cording to  the  eastern  papers,  that  the  cultivation 
of  lucerne  has  been  tried  in  several  places  in  that 
country,  and  has  totally  failed  ;  while  in  (he  Bal- 
timore American  Farmer,  for  the  29ih  April, 
there  is  a  particular  account  of  a  crop  which  has 
as  sionally  succeeded — accounts  as  opposite  as 
north  and  south,  and  which,  possibly,  is  the  main 
cause  of  such  discrepancy;  at  the  same  time, 
much  also  must  depend  on  the  very  opposite  na- 
ture of  the  soils  in  these  distant  regions ;  that  of 
the  eastern  states  being  about  as  unsuitable  to 
the  growth  of  lap-rooted  plants,  extending  to  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the  subsoil,  as  can 
possibly  be  imagined— proverbially  rocky,8wampy 
and  cold — while  on  the  light  and  warm  soils  of 
Maryland,  nothing  would  seem  more  suitable 
than  a  crop  which  draws  its  support,  even  during 
the  hottest  seasons,  from  a  depth  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  severest  droughts. 

Now  I  must  be  permitted  to  profess  myself  an 
advocate  for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  our 
country ;  but  I  do  not  indulge  myself  in  the  idea, 
that  it  is  suitable  for  all  soils,  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances. And  although  I  have  seen  it  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  in  a  small  quantity,  adjoining  ihe 
fence  of  a  cottage  on  the  hill,  above  the  sugar  re- 
finery of  John  Brown  and  Co..  at  East  Boston — 
and  where  it  might  still  be  found,  I  have  no  doubt 
— and  have  failed  in  my  attempts  to  raise  it  on  the 
warm  sands  of  Jersey,  under  the  most  carefiil 
treatment;  still,  that  it  may  be  raised  in  this  coun- 
try whh  perfect  success,  in  suitable  situations,  I 
am  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  exist- 
ence ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  to  any 
good  purpose  in  the  eastern  states  generally,  or  on 
those  lands  which  have  moist  and  poisonous  sub- 
soils :  these  last  are  destructive  to  its  growth,  the 
deleterious  matter  being  taken  up  by  the  tap^ 
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roots  ol*  the  planU,  in  the  way  deserrbM  at  page 
18  of  the  3d  volume  ol'ihe  Cahiaet.  The  epnot  at 
which  I  attempted  the  culiivatioo  in  Neiv  Jersey, 
was  at  a  farm  near  the  Deluware,  three  miles 
Hbove  Camden,  where  the  owner  gave  roe  a  piece 
of  his  ^rden  lor  the  experiment :  the  seed  came 
up  very  quickly,  and  the  progress  ol'  the  plants 
was  truly  asionishtng,  and  until  tbey  were  about  a 
loot  or  fourteen  inches  in  height,  all  appeared  as 
it  should  be ;  but  my  next  visit  convinced  me  that 
there  was  an  end  to  all  my  hopes :  the  under 
leaves  had  turned  yellow,  and  the  tops  of  the 
shoots  were  sharp  and  pointed,  and  showed  that 
they  were  struck  at  the  root,  of  which  I  was  con- 
vinced on  digging  them  up,  for  their  tap-roots,  all 
ol'  them,  were  cankered  and  rotten,  and  broke 
easily,  even  by  gentle  handling:  still  these  plants, 
alter  the  decayed  roots  were  removed,  would 
^row  and  flourish,  when  planted  in  a  drier  spot, 
k>r  a  considerable  time,  but  when  their  roots  had 
again  reached  the  poisonous  subsoil,  they  would 
again  become  prostrated. 

My  experience  in  raising  this  astonishing  crop 
has  t>een  pretty  extensive,  and  as  1  have  long  been 
convinced  that  it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  many 
parts  ol'  this  country,  1  would  detail  a  mode  in  the 
cuhure,  which,  in  suitable  situations,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances,  would,  i  am  convinced, 
be  attended  with  perfect  success. 

The  land  designed  lor  it  should  be  summer- 
fallowed,  the  we<^s  being  carefully  gathered  after 
every  ploughing,  and  not  a  moment  should  be  lost 
in  bringing  forward  as  many  crops  of  seed-weeds 
as  possible,  by  frequent  ploughings  and  hurrow- 
ings,  turning  them  down  as  fiist  as  they  come. 
Before  the  last  ploughing  a  covering  of  well-rotted 
roanuiv  should  be  spread  on  the  land,  and  this  be- 
ing turned  in,  the  seed,  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds 
l>er  acre,  should  be  sown,  broadcast,  in  August  or 
Sf'pterober,  unaccompanied  with  any  crop,  and  be 
immediately  rolled  in.  In  the  middle  and  southern 
siatrs  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  being  injured 
by  the  winter  cold,  provided  it  be  protected  by  the 
usual  quantity  of  snow,  and  alihous;h  the  weeds, 
which  might  still  remam  in  the  soil,  may  spring 
up  with  ihe  lucerne,  yet  as  they  would  be  prevent- 
ed from  growing  in  the  winter,  that  crop  would 
shoot  eariier  in  the  spring  than  they,  and  would 
soon  out-top  and  overgrow  them;  while  four  or 
five  cuttings  of  the  lucerne  during  the  next  sum- 
uier,  would  prevent  these  weeds  from  obtaining 
even  a  chance  of  success. 

It  w  a  mistaken  idea  that  lucerne  requires  a  rich 
soil :  this  is  by  no  means  the  tact ;  indeed  1  have 
known  several  attempts  to  raise  it  on  such  full,  in 
consequence,  I  have  thoui^ht,  of  this  very  circum- 
stance— but  a  suitable  soil  is  quite  necessar}',  and 
what  that  is,  is  not  sometimes  easily  definable  be- 
forehand ;  but  ex|>erimenis  on  a  small  scale  will 
soon  point  that  out.  The  subsoil  for  iU'ik  crop  is 
of  much  more  importance  than  the  surface,  and 
the  most  prolifie  crops  have  been  obtained  from 
•oils  supposed  too  barren  to  produce  any  profitable 
yield  whatever.  Ashes  Ibrm  an  excellent  tup- 
dressing  for  lucerne,  as  they  contain  no  seeds  of 
weeds,  and  this  is  a  circumstance  of  incalculable 
im[)ortance  to  its  future  well  being :  all  oth<^r  ma- 
nures should  be  applied  during  the  irosts  of  winter, 
lor  before  the  seeds  of  the  weeds,  vrhtcb  might  be 
contained  in  them,  can  vegetate  in  the  spring,  the 
Kseerue  has  started,  and  will  then  keep  the  lead : 
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and  when  the  crop  has  taken  fiill  possesstoo  ofthe 
soil,  nothing  appears  more  tenacious  of  life,  or 
equal  to  cope  with  it,  especially  during  a  season  of 
drought,  when  all  other  vegetation  has  disappeared 
Irom  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  then,  1  have  often 
known  it  to  shoot  away  at  the  rate  of  two  incites 
in  height  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  some  places,  to  raise  the  erop  on  a 
seed-bed,  and  transplant  the  roots,  but  this  is 
changing  the  nature  of  the  plant,  for  its  peculiar 
characteristic — a  tap- rooted  plant — is  thus  destroy- 
ed  ;  and  however  much  it  might  tberealier  flourish 
on  good  soils,  it  is  not  so  fitted  io pump  up,  from 
the  depth  of  twelve  or  fbuneen  feet,  moiitunr 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  crop  of  eleven  tons  per  acre, 
during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year;  nor  is  it  after 
that,  60  well  able  to  cope  with  the  weeds,  as  its 
strength  is  never  so  great  as  when  its  roots  are 
deep,  and  forms  a  woody  crown  about  three  inchefi 
in  diameter,  bidding  defiance  even  to  the  plough- 
share; and  seeming  to  gain  strength  from  the 
roughest  treatment. 

Nor  is  the  very  general  practice  of  drilling  the 
seed,  and  keeping  the  rowd  clear  of  weeds  by  the 
hoe,  at  all  to  be  recommended ;  it  is  thus  made  to 
flourish,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  too  much  labor 
and  expense ;  nor  have  1  ever  known  a  hoed  crop 
at  all  to  be  compared  wiih  very  many  that  1  haver 
seen  broadcast,  and  which  had  been  raised  with 
little  expense  or  labor.  The  observation,  at  page 
258,  vol.  3,  ofthe  Cabinet,  that  unless  the  lucerne 
crop  is  sown  in  drills,  and  kept  clear  by  hoeing,  it 
will  never  answer  to  the  farmer,  is  erroneous-^ 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact— thick  sowing 
in  the  autumn  or  late  summer,  on  a  clean  and 
suitable  soil,  will  render  quite  unnecessary  drill- 
ing and  hoeing;  and  will  insure  larger  crops 
than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  mode  of  man- 
agement. 

Lucerne  has  been  denominated  an  impatient 
crop,  but  on  soils  when  suitable,  nothing  succeeds 
so  well,  or  with  less  trouble ;  the  seeds  start  in  a 
very  lew  days,  and  the  growth  of  tjie  plants  is  at 
first  as  decided  and  rapid  as  the  common  red  clover; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  after  this,  it  seems 
ready  to  give  way  to  a  crop  of  weeds,  and  the 
most  promising  prospect  is  often  destroyed  in  a  few 
days.  But  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its 
habits,  the  cultivation  is  neither  difficult  or  hazard- 
ous; and  when  it  once  decides  the  question  "  i& 
grow,  or  not  to  grow,"  in  the  uffirmutive,  there  is 
no  crop  on  earth  that  can  at  all  keep  pace  with  it ; 
and  it  IS  then  a  crop  for  life,  or  thereabouts.  The 
best  crops  which  I  ever  knew,  were  those  which 
grew  on  the  seu -shore,  not  two  feet  from  high 
water  mark — nay,  1  have  known  it  grow  and 
flourish  on  the  sea-bt^ach,  overflown  by  every 
sprini;  tide,  witiiout  sufl'ering  the  least  injury  from 
it.  Those  crops  grew  on  while  sand,  with  not  a 
particle  of  eartii  to  t)e  seen  in  its  composition,  and 
there  were,  of  course,  no  weeds  to  impede  its 
growth  ;  but,  at  the  depth  of  several  feet,  this  bed 
of  sand  was  Ibund  resting  upon  a  substance  of  fine 
light  mould,  into  which  the  roots  had  penetrated, 
and  produced  crops  which  were  truly  astonishing 
in  their  bulk  and  vigor ;  and  upon  these  fields  it 
had  been  custonoary  to  tether  cows  during  the 
whole  summer,  for  ages,  without  manure,  and 
yet  uo  diminution  of  its  strength  was  ever  dreamed 
of.  During  the  whole  of  tlie  winter,  not  a  blade 
oflucerne  was  to  be  seeo^  the  roots  had  all  beeo 
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covered  by  a  light  coat  of  sand,  which  had  been 
blown  up  from  the  beach  :  this  protected  the  crop 
from  the  iVosts  ;  apd  very  early  in  the  eprinfr,  'he 
shoots  of  lucerne  would  be  found  penetrating  it  in 
all  directions,  like  asparagus  plants,  and  in  a  (ew 
days  they  would  spread  the  surface  like  a  carpet, 
furnishing,  in  about  the  space  of  two  weeks,  ex- 
cellent food  (or  cattle  of  every  description,  and  upon 
which  hogs  would  fatten,  fit  for  slaughter;  it  being 
remarkable  that  thece  last,  aHer  masticatinfir  even 
the  woody  stalks  of  the  plant,  would  not  eject  any 
portion  of  it,  but  swallow  the  whole. 

In  my  next,  I  may  resume  the  subject  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  remarkable  crop,  and    in  the 


design,  and  now  send  you  an  account  of  what  we 
have  done  up  to  this  day. 

Last  summer  I  requested  Mr.  Dwight  Hunting- 
ton, of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  to  look  out  lor  thn 
bei*t  worms  in  that  place,  and  from  ihem  save  me 
three  or  (bur  hundred  thousand  epjgs.     Mr. 


some 


H.  is  well  acquainted  wivh  the  business,  and  has 
been  familiar  with  it  for  30  years.  He  put  up 
300,000  large  sulphur  eggs,  and  70,000  larire  sul- 
phur two-crop  eggs,  remarking,  in  his  letter  on 
the  subject,  that  the  two-crop  worms  were  the 
largest  ne  had  ever  seen.  The  eggs  were  kept  by 
him  until  the  coldest  weather  of  last  winter,  when 
he  brought  them  to  N.  York,  and  himself  put  them 


meantime  offer  mv  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  aboard  of  a  vessel  for  Petersburg,  taking  care  to 


your  valuable  work.  Vib. 

May  2Sth,  1840. 

P.  8.  Any  of  our  friends  intending  to  enter  into 
the  cultivation  of  lucerne,  should  immediately  pre- 
pare, by  summer-fallowing  the  land,  harrowing 
aHer  each  ploughing,  to  encourage  the  weeds  to 
vegetate,  destroying  them  by  turning  down,  and 
harrowing  for  a  I'resh  crop  immediately. 


•ILK  CULTURE  OF  THE   EARLY  PART  OF  THIS 
MEABON  IN  BRUK8WICK  COUNTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  tbe  Farroera'  Refiflter. 

Lawrenceville,  July  3,  1840. 

For  some  years  1  have  been  impressod  with  a 
strong  belief  that  the  raising  of  silk  worms  might 
be  made  a  profitable  employment  in  this  slate,  and 
that  it  would  give  to  numerous  persons,  whose  la- 
bor now  yields  little  or  nothing,  the  means  of  com- 
tortable  support,  if  not  a  competent  independence. 

Afier  the  price  of  multicaulis  trees  fell  down  to 
almost  nothing  last  (all,  and  many  of  my  neigh- 
bors could  not  dispose  of  what  they  had  raised,  I 
determined  to  make  a  lair  experiment  of  what 
could  be  done  in  raising  a  crop  of  silk  worms — 1 
say  a  crop,  by  which  I  mean  a  summer^s  or  a  sea- 
son's work  at  that  business.    Not  having  trees 
enough  myself,  all  my  neighbors,  who  did  not  in- 
tend to  leed  worms  themselves,  promptly  and  libe- 
rally put  their  trees  at  my  disposal,  so  that  1  had 
some  30,000  good  trees  of  last  year's  growth  to 
i'eed  from.    Being  determined  to  give  the  thing  a 
fair  trial,  I  proposed  to  three  ladies  of  our  village, 
namely,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Gholson,  Mrs.  Wm.  B. 
Wilkinson,  and  my  sister.  Miss  Martha  Hicks,  if 
they  would,  with  their  house  servants,  attend  to 
feeding,  &c.  that  I  would  have  an  old  dwelling 
house  in  my  yard  (24  by  18,  two  stories  high) 
fitted  up  lor  worms,  get  every  thing  necessary, 
and  after  reimbursing  the  outlay  for  the  crop,  they 
should  have  all  the  profits.    The  ladies  accepted 
this  proposition,  and  have  progressed  as  I  will 
hereader  tell  you.    1  intended  to  wait  until  we 
had  gone  through  the  season,  and  then  to  have 
given  you  a  full  detail  of  all  we  did,  how  we  suc- 
ceeded, and  how  we  failed;  but  as  it  has  been 
urged  upon  me  that  even  the  little  experience  we 
have  had  might  assist  some  young  beginners  like 
ourselves,  during  the   present   season,  in   their 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  establish  this  most  impor- 
tant broucli  of  industry  ;  anj^with  the  hope  that 
it  may  have  that  etfect,  and  ifliothing  better,  that 
it  may  cheer  and  encourage  some  desponding 
I'r'iend  of  the  cause,  I  have  abandoned  my  original 


stow  them  in  a  partofthe  vei»eel  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  fire.  As  soon  as  the  ice  permitted,  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Petersburg,  and  my  brother,  Mr. 
L.  F.  Hicks  of  your  town,  lost  no  time  in  forward- 
ing them  to  me.  I  received  them  in  February, 
and  immediately  put  them  on  ice,  where  they  re- 
mained until  taken  out  for  hatching. 

Being  all  of  us  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
business,  except  so  far  as  we  could  be  informed 
from  books,  we  judged  it  prudent  to  begin  with 
what  we  considered  a  half  crop,  and  put  out  the 
two-crop  eggs  about  the  20lh  April.    They  begai> 
to  hatch  about  the  12th  day,  and  completed  their  - 
work  in  about  35  days.   My  friend,  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton, over-e«iiimated  the  quantity  of  eggs;  instead 
of  being  70,000,  there  are  not  more  than  45,000. 
We  gathered   13}  bushels  cocoons  from  these 
worms.    About  ten  days  after  exposing  the  first 
eggs,  we  exposed  half  of  the  large  sulphur  eggs, 
which  began  to  hatch  on  the  13ih  day,  and  taking 
the  medium  of  the  difierent  days'  hatching,  I  wilt 
say  they  all  hatched  on  the  25ih  May ;  these  are 
all*  now  spun  up,  but  I  have  not  yet  gathered  them. 
We  think  there  are  about  100,000  of  these,  and 
we  hope  to  get  30  bushels  more  of  cocoons.    Fol- 
lowing up  the  plan  we  bad  adopted  about  two 
weeks  alter  the  last  eega  were  exposed,  we  put 
out  the  residue  of  the  large  sulphur  eggs,  and  they 
began  to  hatch  on  the  8th  day  after  exposure ;  and 
taking  the  medium  as  before,  I  will  say  that  they 
hatched  on  the  21st  day  of  June.    They  are  now 
moulting  the  second  time,  and  are  about  120,0CO 
in  number.    If  they  do  as  well  as  the  others,  we 
hope  to  get  som<^  30  bushels  of  cocoons  frona  them. 
We  have  now  exposed  a  full  crop  of  the  eggs  of 
the  two-crop  worms,  laid  about  five  or  six  days 
ago  ;  and  if  we  do  well,  shall  put  out,  according  to 
our  plan  as  above  stated,  another  crop  of  eggs,  so 
as  to  make  five  successive  crops  in  the  season. 

After  slating  what  we  have  done  as  succinctly 
as  I  can,  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  some  gene- 
ral observations,  which  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  young  beginners  like  myself.  In  the  first  place, 
too  much  importance,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  eggs,  the  purity  of  the 
stock  from  which  they  come,  and  the  proper  keep 
of  them.  If  either  be  neglected,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent the  mischiefs  which  will  instantly  result.  Of 
course  none  who  begin  this  business  will  be  so 
imprudent  as  not  to  have  leaves  enough  tor  their 
worms,  without  sunt.  If  there  should  be  such  a 
one,  he  must  fail.  With  plenty  of  food,  and  good, 
sound,  well-kept  eggs,  it  seems  to  roe  that,  with- 
out casualties  which  no  prudence  can  obviate,  no 
one  ought  to  fail. 
From  first  to  last,  through  tbe  dampest  season 
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ever  known  in  ibia  country,  we  have  lost  no 
warms  Jrom  these  eggs  by  disease.  We  have  ne- 
ver led  wet  leaves  ii  we  could  help  it ;  but  there 
have  been  many  days  that  we  have  been  obliged 
10  do  so,  or  let  our  worms  go  without  loud  ;  no  m- 
jury  wafl  observed  Irom  11.  1  have  gone  by  the  dt- 
reciious  oI'Mr.  Gideou  B.  Isimith,  ol  Baltimore, 
whenever  J  have  t>een  at  a  loss,  and  have  iuund 
them  always  right.  My  triend  and  relation,  Mr. 
Thomas  Uicks,  also,  has  visited  us  frequently,  and 
had  always  given  uh  advice  and  hints  which  gave 
us  much  assistance. 

By  the  first  opportunity  1  will  send  you  a  sam- 
ple ot*  the  cocoous,  both  oi  the  two-crop  and  large 
autphur  variety ;  2b  12  ol'ilie  lormer,  taken  as  they 
came,  alter  beiug  tlussed,  luade  a  l>ushel,  and  are 
allowed  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  in  this  county. 

1  have  used  no  ariihtfiai  heat  whatever ;  the 
worms  have  taken  the  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry, 
as  Goo  sent  it.  1  had  the  house  stripped  ol  every 
ihiog  10  a  mere  hull,  hxing  the  windows  wiiti 
blinds  which  1  belieye  are  peculiar  to  this  couiiiy, 
and  no  more  lroul>le  to  make,  and  cost  no  more, 
than  the  coarsest  shuiier.  Any  house  that  will 
keep  out  the  sun  and  rain  will  suifice  tor  the 
hoaithi'ul  accommodation  ot'  the  worm,  always 
taking  care  to  have  it  well  ventilated. 

Ol  course  it  will  be  desirable  to  kuo^v  how  much 
labor  bds  t>een  eipeoded  iu  our  small  establish- 
menL  1  am  sorry  1  cannot  be  very  precise  on 
this  point.  My  laJy  partners  agreed  amongst 
ihemselves  to  take  the  leediiig,  day  ana  day  about. 
Kacli  had  a  woman  and  small  boy  about  12  years 
old,  who  were  amply  sufficient  lor  all  purposes, 
except  when  the  woims  had  to  be  moved,  or 
thinned,  or  cleaned  oti,  or  tixed  to  spin,  or  to  ga- 
ther and  cure  the  cocoous;  and  in  their  last  stages 
it  required  more  help  to  get  leaves  and  leed  them. 
1  thiuk  1  can  say,  however,  with  certainty,  that  tor 
halt' the  time  the  woman  and  boy  would  ue  ample 
to  do  every  thing;  and  lor  the  other  hail,  double 
thatHorce  would  be  sufficient — the  cocoous  alter 
being  taken  down  to  be  handed  over  to  other  hands. 

1  nave  Slated  that  all  the  worms  Irom  the  Con- 
necticut eggs  were  entirely  and  completely  healthy. 
But  I  think  it  right  also  to  state,  that  10  my  ab- 
sence Iroin  home  a  parcel  of  worms  were  placed 
in  the  house,  which  had  been  presented  to  tue  la- 
dies by  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  wliich 
had  commenced  hatching  in  bis  cellar,  and  ol' 
course  were  hatched  out  ol  lime  and  unexpectedly. 
As  soon  as  J  was  inlbrmed  ol'  it,  I  objected  to  it 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  house,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
warning  I  had  received  from  books  and  persons 
against  liseding  worms  hatched  either  in  a  cellar 
or  ice-house ;  but  the  ladies  were  too  tender  heart- 
ed to  throw  away  the  little  creatures,  and  they 
were  sufiered  to  remain.  There  were  some  eight 
or  ten  thousand  ol*  them,  and  they  were  kepi  in 
the  garret  of  the  house,  to  themselves.  Tney 
looked  well,  and  to  evtry  appearance  were  as 
healthy  as  any  in  the  house,  until  they  began  to 
spin.  Then  ihey  began  to  turn  yellow,  and  to 
sicken,  and  to  die,  and  finally  not  one  third  ol 
them  spun  a  cocoon,  and  those  which  did  spin  did 
their  work  like  invalids.  In  a  lew  days  no  one 
could  go  into  the  room  without  feeling  ticklish 
about  the  stomach:  it  was  a  complete  liiilure. 
Whilst  1  am  on  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  impro- 
per to  state  that  I  have  heard  of  three  diHerem  in- 


stances in  this  vicinity  oi*  worms  afflicted  with 
what  we  call  the  yellows,  being  revived  by  immer- 
sion in  cold  water.  (I  suppose  sprinkling  would 
do  as  well,  but  1  beg  the  advocates  of  these  re- 
spective creeds  not  to  consider  me  as  taking  sides 
with  either.)  One  happened  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Hicks,  who  told  me  that  they  spun  alter  they  had 
been  immersed.  Their  being  put  in  water  was  with 
no  design  10  cure,  but  to  kill  them.  A  parcel  ia 
this  place  were  thrown  in  the  creek,  and  some 
boys  picked  some  out,  which  spun  good  cocoons. 
1  Old  not  see  it,  but  the  persons  from  whom  1  got 
the  inlbrmation  are  as  res|>ectable  as  any  in  the 
country.  The  other  case  wa#,  at  Clack  Robinson's, 
esq.,  Robinson's  Ferry,  Warren  county,  North 
Carolina.    1  had  it  from  Mr.  R.  himselK 

Jt  may  be  desirable  to  know  what  others  are 
doing  in  Brunswick.  1  can  only  say  what  1  have 
heard,  having  myself  been  too  much  confined  to  our 
own,  to  see  much  of  other  people's  cocooneries,  in 
every  instance  where  ihey  have  used  eggs  Irom  a 
bad  stock,  or  of  bad  Keep,  they  have  tailed ;  and 
in  every  instance  where  they  have  had  eggs  from 
a  good  stock  which  have  been  well  kept,  they 
have  succeeded.  I  saw  Dr.  N.  W.  Lewis  yester- 
day, who  told  me  that  his  first  crop  was  a  lailure 
from  bad  eggs ;  but  having  procured  some  good 
eggs  for  his  second  crop,  he  had  complete  success. 
Mr.  Hugh  L.  Percevall  inlbrms  me  that  he  ob- 
tained a  parcel  of  eggs  from  a  gentleman  in  this 
county,  (the  one  who  presented  the  ladies  with 
the  worms  above,  and  some  of  the  same  eggs,)  in 
February,  and  put  them  on  ice ;  that  he  hatched 
ihem  out  in  May,  and  they  have  done  well — no 
sick  ones  among  ihem ;  a  proof  that  if  these 
eggs  which  have  been  extensively  used  here,  had 
been  put  on  ice  in  January  or  February,  instead  of 
being  kept  in  a  cellar,  that  all  would  have  suc- 
ceeded who  used  them,  (or  they  were  li'om  an  un- 
questionably healthy  stock.  Knowing  that  this 
gentleman  had  a  large  quantity  of  eggs  from  a 
healihy  stock,  i  took  it  upon  myself  once  to  men- 
tion to  him  the  importance  ol  putting  them  on  ice, 
early.  He  remarked  that  he  thought  his  cellar  was 
cold  enough,  and,  1  understand,  kept  them  in  the 
cellar;  and  Mr.  Percevail's  lot  is  the  only  one  of 
which  I  have  heard,  which  has  been  eucce^t*ful. 
John  L.  Wilkin^,  jr.,  esq.,  informs  me  that  he  has 
had  good  success,  and  is  leeding  largely,  and  is 
preparing  to  leed  on  a  very  large  scale.  He  will, 
no  doubt,  as  well  as  the  others  I  havennnied, 
give  to  you,  and  the  public,  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
periments. 

1  tear  I  am  taking  up  too  much  room  for  one 
who  is  60  green  in  this  great  business.  1  give  you 
permission  to  leave  out  any  part  which  }ou  muy 
think  proper,  for  I  have  no  ambition  to  appear  in 
print,  and  have  taken  no  more  pains  in  preparing 
this  than  if  1  had  wiiiicn  it  lor  yourself  individu- 
ally. 

Before  I  conclude,  however,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
to  all  who  are  going  to  embark  in  this  business, 
that  alker  they  hnve  provided  a  full  supply  of  food, 
eggs  without  stmt,  Irom  a  healihy  stock,  and  keep 
them  sound,  with  industry  and  attention,  they 
may  reasonubly  expect  to  do  well,  and  their  own 
experience  will  be  their  best  instructer.  Let  no 
one  flatter  himself,  or  herself,  that  silk  is  10  be 
made  without  labor,  or  attention.  Omnipotence 
has  decreed  that  we  must  get  our  living  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brow  ;  and  we  can  do  nothing  in  this 
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or  any  other  pursuit  without  a  copious  sweating  of 
the  brow. 

I  think  that  it  would  he  well  to  use  ej!^  more 
liberally;  they  are  the  seed  of  the  silk  crop,  nnd 
should  he  sowed  liberally,  ro  ihnt  all  backward 
and  underling  worms  mi^ht  be  thrown  away ;  and 
as  mistakes  and  miscalculations  are  f'rpquentty 
made  as  to  the  quantity  our  house  will  hold,  we 
should  never  have  too  lew  to  fill  it.  AHer  a  titik 
experience,  however,  this  will  be  better  managed; 
but  to  all  persons  it  will  happen,  if  they  aim  ju*»t 
to  hatch  as  many  as  they  think  will  fill  the  houpe, 
that  they  will  ofiener  have  too  lew  than  too  many. 
Hatch  out  enough ;  throwing  away  is  ejipily  done. 
1  would  also  suggest  that  it  will  he  best  to  ha'ch 
out  what  you  intend  to  fill  your  house  at  four  dif- 
ferent times,  at  intervals  of  about  a  week. 

When  we  have  completed  our  labors  for  the 
season,  if  any  thing  worthy  to  be  communicated 
shall  turn  up  between  now  and  then,  I  will  send  it 
to  you.  We  saved  eggs  from  four  bushels  of  co- 
4;oons  of  the  two-crop  worms,  which  have  been 
all  sold  before  they  were  laid,  at  $5  the  ounce. 
With  great  respect,  yours,  &c., 

£.  B.  Hicks. 

[The  foregoing  report  is  highly  gratifying,  and 
^'specially  as  it  relates  to  the  labors  of  the  ladies. 
The  lew  cocoons  which  were  sent  as  specimens 
with  the  communication  are  very  good.  We  hope 
that  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  persons  now 
reported  ofj  and  all  others  in  Brunswick  who  have 
made  careful  and  accurately  observed  experiments 
of  rearing  this  season,  will  be  reported  by  the  ex- 
perimenters, for  publication  in  the  Farmers'  Re* 
gisler. — Ed.] 


within  hounds,  except  where  nature  has  placed 
the  seal  of  poverty.  Fairfax. 


EXPLAIfATIOXS. 

To  the  Editor  of  tiie  Fanners'  Reffitter, 

Jam  25th,  1840. 

The  cold,  cloudy,  wet  weather  arrested  the 
growth  of  my  corn,  and  prevented  me  from  'May- 
ing it  by,"  until  23d  of  June.  It  is  good,  but  not 
such  as  1  wished,  or  expected;  but  lor  public  use  1 
put  it  directly  upon  the  great  north  and  south  road, 
that  all  might  see  and  bear  me  witness  ihai  I 
speak  in  truth  of  the  resurrective  power  of  dead 
land. 

My  wheat,  that  Pir  outstripped  every  thing  I  bad 
ever  owned  or  seen  in  this  country,  is  a  total  fail- 
ure, not  making  upon  100  acres  10  bushels.  I 
Jeave  it  to  tlie  knowing  to  account  lor  this  liiiiure; 
but  1  impute  it  to  the  long  continued  rain  which 
aided  the  lime  in  preparing  more  food  than  the 
growing  plant  could  dispose  of  it,  consequently 
ruptured  the  stalks  of  wheat  from  top  to  t>ottom, 
and  caused  what  is  called  rust.  1  do  not  think 
that  one  stem  escaped  in  100  acres.  My  oats  and 
ffrass  are  all  I  could  wish  or  want.  I  have  k>ecn 
lor  eight  days  in  bilious  fever,  and  taken  so  much 
calomel,  that  I  have  nothing  in  me  to  spin  you  a 
Jonger  thread.  My  very  bad  health  may  make  this 
my  Inst  communication:  let  me,  therefore,  shake 
you  cordially  by  the  hand.  Grass  and  lime  roust 
and  will  restore  our  beloved  Virginia  to  full  dou- 
iile  her  virgin  production.    Fear  uothing,  for  I  am 


8PIK1IING  PERFORATED   COCOOKS. 

From  ttiA  Journal  of  Uie  Ain«rican  Silk  Socielf. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  respectable  hidy. 
from  whom  we  some  time  since  received  a  sampU» 
of  silk  stocking  yarn  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
made  by  her  from  perforated  cocoons,  and  to  whom 
we  applied  for  a  detail  of  the  operations  by  which 
it  was  produced.  We  are  sure  the  letter  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  our  readers.  We  shall  add  but 
a  sinjjle  remark,  and  that  only  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  writer's  estimate  of  the  labor  re- 
quired to  produce  silk  stocking  yarn,  compared 
with  that  of  flax: 

York,  June  V2ih,  1840. 

GiDEOir  B,  Smith  :— Thy  letter  of  the  4th 
was  received,  and  1  fell  some  difficulty  in  giving  a 
very  correct  account  of  the  manner  the  cocoons 
were  prepared  for  spinning,  as  they  were  consi- 
dered of  little  or  no  value,  and  altoget^ierso  care- 
lessly attended  to,  that  we  were  much  surprised 
that'the  yarn  produced  from  them  was  considered 
worthy  of  any  particular  notice ;  and  1  would  not 
have  thought  of  sending  or  showing  it  to  any  one; 
but  Joel  Fisher,  a  friend  of  ours,  called  on  his  wa^ 
to  Baltimore,  and  asked  lor  a  skein  to  lake  to  G. 
B.  8.  as  he  thought  it  superior  to  that  thee  bad 
when  in  York. 

Our  having  silk  worms  at  all  was  merely  acci- 
dental, sent  to  us  by  a  friend  ;  we  knew  nothing 
of  their  nature ;  had  not  even  seen  one  before. 
But  when  we  had  them,  depending  on  us  fw 
food,  we  /bund  it  both  necessary  and  pleasunt  to 
make  ourselves  better  acquainted  with  their  habits 
and  worth,  and  collected  and  read  many  works 
on  the  subject,  and  soon  (ound  ourselves  greatly 
interested  in  them. 

When  the  cocoons  were  formed  they  were 
taken  by  a  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  ours, 
who  was  much  interested  in  raising  silk  ;  but  as 
no  reel  was  to  he  had  in  York  at  that  time,  he  let 
the  worms  cut  through  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
eggs,  in  the  autumn  the  cocoons  were  returned 
to  UB,  but  as  we  considered  pierced  cocoons  of  no 
value,  they  were  thrown  aside.  Some  time  before 
Christmas' they  were  re-collected,  and  divided  into 
two  parcels,  and  each  put  into  a  bag  and  boiied< 

To  sixteen  pounds  of  cocoons,  weighed  imme- 
diately after  spinning.  I  took  five  quarts  of  soil 
soap  and  as  much  soit  water  as  was  suffk^ient  to 
cover  the  bai^s,  and  boiled  well  perhaps  four  hours; 
when  cool  they  were  hung  up  to  dry,  or  rather  to 
drain,  as  I  thought  wringing  or  pressing  the  water 
out  would  mat  the  silk  and  produce  lumps.  The 
next  day  they  were  put  into  water  again,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  soft  soap,  which  J  think  is  better 
than  hard  soap,  and  boiled  again  perhaps  an  hour, 
when  they  were  well  riuaed  in  clean  water  and 
hungup  to  dry. 

W^hen  quite  dry  they  were  spun  on  a  coDmon 
flax- wheel,  by  holding  the  cocoon  in  the  hand  aod 
beginning  at  the  pierced  end;  the  silk  coioat 
entirely  ofl*,  leaving  the  shell  bare. 

We  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  stocking  weavers  in  Baltimore,  who  would 
manufneture  the  yam  lor  us ;  bgt  not  being  a|>l» 
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to  hear  of  any,  ((hough  no  douht  (here  are,)  J 
»piin  the  yarn  coarse,  (or  (he  ledioun  procew  of 
knitting.  I  could  easily  spin  180  cuts  from  one 
pound,  and  a  person  accustomed  to  spinning;  flax, 
(which  I  am  not,)  a  ^ood  spinner,  would  produce 
200  cuts  with  the  same  ease  that  48  are  spun  ti'om 
Ahx  ;  and  I  think  the  amount  of  lahor  in  raisinff 
silk  is  ahout  one^fourth  of  (hat  o(  (lax.  The  pro- 
cess of  knitting  being  tedious,  we  have  no  stock- 
ings to  spare,  but  if  yarn  sufficient  to  make  a  pair 
will  be  accepted,  thee  is  entirely  welcome  to  it; 
and  the  first  conveyance  we  hear  of^  we  will  send 
it  by.  We  have  given  to  some  of  our  friends,  who 
advocate  the  silk  cause  and  were  willing  to  accept 
it,  but  would  rather  not  sell  any. 

1  (eel  fully  my  incapacity   for  instructing;  the 

public  in  raisini;  or  manufacturing  silk,  and  would 

much  rather  not  have  my  name  in  the  8ilk  Journal. 

Respectfully, 


HAYING.      EARLY  GATHERING. 

From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

Hay  that  is  carted  as  early  as  three  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  18  kept  much  sweeter  ihan  that  which  is  cart- 
ed at  sunset — the  first  will  become  more  dry  as  the 
heat  is  retained  in  it, — we  have  been  surprii^ed 
at  the  diHerence  between  two  loads  of  wheat,  the 
one  caned  at  three  and  (he  other  at  sunset, — bo'h 
were  equally  well  cured  in  the  field,  but  on  pitch- 
ing it  over  for  thrashing,  the  first  was  perfectly  dry 
while  the  straw  of  the  latter  was  damp  and  mus- 
ty. Neither  hay  nor  grain  should  be  carted  after 
the  dew  has  fallen  copiously.  It  is  safer  to  pack 
them  both  and  take  another  day. 

We  have  uniformly  found  it  best,  af>er  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  forty  years,  to  dry  our  hay 
in  ike  9un,  We  are  extremely  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
difier  I'rom  such  high  authorities  as  we  have  seen  on 
this  point ;  but  when  occasion  calls,  we  think  it  a 
duty  to  publish  boldly  our  own  convictions  whe- 
ther they  agree  or  not  with  the  fancies  of  others. 
We  are  always  mortified  when  we  see  in  any  of 
our  farming  papers  fanciful  modes  of  farming  re- 
commended, because  they  impede  the  progress  of 
ioiprovement, — they  serve  to  create  a  general  pre- 
judice against  looking  into  a  paper  for  any  thing 
valuable  on  the  subject  of  farming — and  we  must 
boneatly  ackowledge  that  the  strong  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  yeomanry  against  what 
they  have  denominated  '*  book  farming,'^  is  not 
without  foundation. 

If  any  farmer  wishes  to  try  the  new  mode  of 
drying  hay  we  hope  he  will  try  it  on  a  small  scale 
at  first,  and  for  the  main  body  of  his  tiay  let  him  en- 
dure the  old  fashion  for  one  year  more  of  curing  it 
in  the  sun.    Those  who  dry  it  in  heaps,  we  would 
inform  him,  generally  pitch  about  half  a  hun- 
dred together  in  the  fore  part  of  the  same  day 
on  which  it  is  mowed — this  is  turned  over  towards 
evening — then  again  next  day  once  or  twice  and — 
token  the  weather  iefair — the  book  says  let  it  re- 
main out  four  or  five  days.     When  the  weather  is 
not  like!  y  to  prove  fair  some  make  large  heaps  of 
the  ama  II  ones — some  let  the  small  onei*  stand  and 
take  the  ir  chance  until  fair  weather  comes  again. 

Our  mode  of  making  hay. 

We  have  teen  various  modes  tried,  but  we 


have  never  found  any  that  are  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing: Mow  the  grass  in  the  forenoon  or  to- 
wards evening—let  it  be  well  spread  to  the  sun-— 
rake  it  together  in  the  afternoon  and  put  it  \n  coeka 
if  the  weather  is  not  promising— or  when  the  har- 
vest is  great  and  the  hay  is  not  dry  enough  to  be 
raked  it  should  be  turned  green  side  up  befbre  (be 
dew  has  copiously  fallen — on  the  next  day  thia 
should  all  be  spread  out  on  the  sun,  and  two  days 
of  good  weather  will  generally  fit  the  hay  for  the 
barn.  When  the  burthen  is  quite  heavy  or  when 
the  grass  is  very  green  we  give  it  more  than  two 
days^  sunning — but  frequent  stirring  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  the  time  necessary  to  cure  hay — the 
oHener  it  is  moved  the  sooner  it  will  become  dry. 

An  experienced  hand  will  judge  intuitively,  al- 
most, when  hay  is  fit  lor  the  scafibid — some  wring 
a  handful  to  see  if  any  moisture  is  lefl  in  it — but 
as  a  general  rule  £ngli«>h  hay  must  have  two  days' 
sunning,  unless  we  cut  it  so  late  that  it  has  become 
half  dry  while  standing.  If  we  suspect  our  hay 
is  not  quite  dry  enough,  but  do  not  wish  (o  risk  it 
out  longer,  we  may  often  save  it  by  throwing  it  oit  a 
scaffold  or  a  bay,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  trodden 
down  for  a  few  days — and  one  peck  of  salt  on  a 
ton  often  saves  us  the  labor  of  another  day's  open- 
ing and  tending. 

If  we  have  but  little  hay,  and  wish  it  cured  in 
the  nicest  manner,  we  are  careful  to  put  it  in  cocka 
while  warm  and  befbre  the  dew  falls — on  the  next 
day  we  find  it  hai»  been  drying  since  we  packed  it 
up,  and,  on  opening,  it  presents  a  fine  appearance 
— but  when  we  have  large  quantities  on  hand, 
we  cannot  always  be  so  particular — we  suffer  it 
to  lie  in  winrow  when  the  weather  is  good,  and 
thus  save  the  labor  of  packing  and  of  opening 
again. 


THE   CHINCH  BUG. 

From  the  Carolioa  Planter. 

Mr,  Editor: — Having  suffered  seriously  by  the 
ravages  of  the  chinch  bug  for  the  last  three  yeara, 
I  have  observed  its  habits,  its  mode  of  attack  upon 
corn  and  small  grain,  and  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  the  result  of  my  experience,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  planters  whose  farms  are  but  recently  visit- 
ed by  this  most  destructive  insect. 

Generally,  the  bug  does  little  injury  in  the  early 
part  of  the  spring,  being  engaged  in  the  businesf 
of  propagation.  They  deposite  their  eggs  in  large 
numbers,  most  frequently  under  the  bottom  blade  of 
the  corn,  and  sometimes  under  the  second  and  third 
blade.  The  young  insect  is  very  small,  and  is 
known  by  iisred  color.  In  a  short  time  af^r  the 
egg  is  deposited,  the  young  may  be  seen  by  pulling 
the  blade  downward,  lodged  in  a  compact  circle 
around  the  stalk — they  are  very  delicate  at  this 
stage  of  their  existence,  and  I  was  satisfied  by  an 
exf>priment  mad**-  last  summer,  that  millions  ol' 
them  were  killed  by  stripping  (he  blade  off,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  sun— a  process  which  is  attend- 
ed by  no  perceptible  injury  to  the  growth  of  the 
com,  inasmuch  as  the  bottom  blades,  being  ge- 
nerally more  or  less  injured  by  the  plough,  and  from 
their  proximity  to  the  roots  are  of  comparatively 
little  use  in  receiving  nourishment  from  the  atmo* 
sphere.  The  most  certain  mode  of  destroying  the 
young  insects  is  by  the  hand — a  single  gripe,  ac- 
companied by  a  horizontal  motion  of  tlie  huml 
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i>eing  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  depositive. 
This  labor  may  be  performed  in  the  same  time  that 
would  be  employed  in  thinning  the  corn ;  and 
when  the  importance  oftiie  result  is  compared  with 
the  means  used  in  attaining  it,  I  think  no  one 
•can  doutn,  even  admiiting  the  time  necessary  to 
perform  the  labor  twice  as  long  as  that  supposed, 
that  "  the  end  will  justify  the  means." 

The  young  insects  do  the  principal  mischief,  by 
"beginning  to  suck  the  juices  of  the  corn  where  they 
are  deposited — and  as  their  powers  of  locomotion 
and  their  appetites  increase,  by  attacking  and 
Anally  killing  the  whole  stalk. 

Every  other  mode  of  destroying  this  voracious 
insect  that  1  have  known  to  be  resorted  to  has 
proved  abortive,  or  "  the  remedy  has  been  worse 
ihan  the  disease."  And  after  all,  the  only  per- 
manent consolation  which  I  can  offer  to  the  suffer- 
ing planters  of  your  section,  is  to  bo  Ibund  in  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  chinch  bug.  In  the  par- 
ticular neighborhood  where  I  plant,  they  have 
committed  most  distressing  ravages  for  the  last 
three  years ;  and  this,  the  fourth  year,  since  their 
iirst  appearance,  they  are  doing  comparatively  no 
injury,  whilst  the  adjoining  districts,  north  and 
west  of  iis,  which  have  been  heretofore  exempt, 
are  now  suffering  greatly. 

1  have  known  no  remedy  to  be  tried,  and  have 
>heard  none  suggested,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  chinch  bug  upon  small  grain. 

J.  T. 

JEdgefield  C.  H.,  Jane  10,  1840. 


INDIAN  COTTON. 

From  Uio  Agricttlturist. 

The  American  Farmer  and  Natchez  Free  Tra- 
^er  bring  us  some  interesting  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  culture  in  India. 
Mr.  fioyles,  commissioned  from  the  British  go- 
vernment, has  lately  visited  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
«ippi  for  the  purposes  of  being  initiated  into  all  the 
secrets  of  cultivating,  gaihermg,  ginning  and  pre- 
paring cotton  for  market.  From  the  last  accounts 
he  had  engaged  the  services  of  eight  young  gen- 
tlemen of  Adams  and  Jefferson  counties,  Missis- 
sippi, and  one  from  Louisiana,  who  are  all  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  different  varieties,  as  well 
as  the  modes  of  cotton  culture,  to  accompany  him 
10  Surat,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  staple 
and  specie  bringing  production  on  a  di8U]int  shore. 
They  have  been  engaged  at  a  salary  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  and  will  shortly  leave  for  New 
York,  and  thence  across  the  deep  to  the  far  east. 
They  take  with  them  nine  gin  stands,  models  for 
gin  houses,  presses,  running  gear,  and  all  the  fix- 
tures of  such  establishments.  The  English,  feel- 
ing so  much  interest  in  this  new  undertaking,  have 
already  appropriated  twelve  thousand  pounds  for 
its  encouragement,  and  evince  a  determination 
that  the  project  shall  not  fail,  if  money  and  men 
can  make  it  successful.  Some  experiments  have 
been  made,  with  as  good  success  as  could  have 
been  anticipated,  taking  into  view  the  sparse  infor- 
mation, and  of  course,  slovenly  mode  of  cultivation 
wiih  the  natives.  They  have  worked  without  cot- 
ton gins  and  the  tiecessary  implements  for  a  cotton 
field,  and  still  the  success,  in  the  midst  of  embar- 
rassments^ has  been  60  great  that  a  bold  cflort  is 


making  for  its  extensive  culture.  As  some  proof 
that  the  undertaking  will  be  successful,  we  remark 
that  from  all  the  inlormation  we  have  of  the  coun-^ 
try,  the  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of' 
cotton.  Though  Surat  is  further  south — (being  a 
little  over  20  degrees  N.  latitude,)  than  our  best 
cotton  regions,  yet  from  the  trials  made,  we  would 
suppose  as  good  cotton  can  be  raised  there  as  in 
latitude  30  degrees  of  the  United  Slates.  There 
is,  however,  a  vast  region  of  country  the  most  fer- 
tile of  earth  between  the  Ganges  and  Himma- 
leh  mountains,  running  northward  to  Cashmerej 
that  will  evidently  grow  cotton  as  fine  as  any  place 
of  the  world.  In  China,  India  and  China  proper, 
cotton  has  long  been  produced  in  great  perfection*, 
and  we  see  no  good  reason  why  a  section  of  coun- 
try might  not  be  selected  on  the  eastern  continent, 
many  times  larger  than  the  cotton  planting  regions 
of  North  America,  where  this  staple  product  might 
not  do  as  well  as  on  any  portion  of  the  earth. 

The  soils  of  India  have  been  analyzed  and  com- 
pared with  the  soils  of  l^uisiana  and  Mississippi, 
and  found  to  contain  about  the  same  materials, 
and  very  much  resemble  in  texture.  Another  in- 
ducement to  embark  in  producing  cotton  in  India 
is,  that  the  labor  of  the  natives  can  be  had  at  one 
fit\h,  or  one  fourth  at  moat  of  what  it  will  cost  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Two  dollars  per  month 
is  supposed  to  be  about  the  average  price  per  hand, 
but  in  the  cotton  districts  of  America  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  per  month,  is  the  price  of  dull  <*  cot- 
ton patch"  negroes.  Still  another  thing  not  to  be 
forgotten  is,  that  the  right  men  have  taken  hold  of 
this  business.  The  English  have  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, enterprise  and  the  untiring  perseverence 
that  generally  carries  them  through  triumphantly. 
After  having  placed  these  facts  before  the  Ame- 
rican reader,  we  ask,  in  the  event  the  English  are 
successful  in  producing  cotton  in  the  east,  what 
effect  will  it  have  upon  the  cotton  growing  of  the 
south?  We  answer,  it  will  materially  injure  it,  if 
not  quite  destroy  it.  All,  or  very  nearlv  all  the 
cotton  we  export  for  the  consumption  of  European 
manufactories,  will  no  longer  be  needed,  for  per- 
haps a  better  and  certainly  an  article  at  less  cost 
can  be  produced  in  India.  True,  it  may  be  the  in- 
terest ol  Britain  to  exchange  her  surplusages,  not 
so  much  needed  or  consumed  elsewhere  for  a  small 
portion  of  our  cotton ;  but  the  argument  that  south- 
ern planters  will  ultimately  be  compelled  to  turn 
their  attention  to  other  pursuits  than  that  of  cotton, 
is  very  reasonable.  We  suggested,  as  southerners 
are  generally  very  fond  of  silk,  that  they  com- 
mence the  silk  business.  The  climate  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  is  equal  we 
suppose  to  any,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  experiments  being  made  through  the  whole 
south. 


REMARKS   ON  CALCARBOUS  EARTHS   AND 

SOILS. 

From  Uie  Soatbem  Cabille^ 

Mr.  Dditor j—l  observe  that  Mr.  Ruffin  has  re- 
published in  the  May  number  of  his  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, [p.  301]  the  article  on  Calcareous  Manures, 
written  by  me  for  your  April  number.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  should  consider  any  part  of  that  anicle 
"personal."  1  wished  only  to  point  out,  what  I 
considered  an  '^error"  in  his  statement;  that  the 
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richest  lands  in  the  United  States  contained  little 
or  no  **calcareou8  earth,'^ — to  lament  that  thin,  il 
considered  alone,  should  excite  doubts  of  (he  im- 
portant trutl)  that  calcareous  earth  greatly  pro- 
motes the  fertility  of  soils,  if  not  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  such  fertility — and  to  suggest  a  mode  of 
'explaining  the  apparent  inconsistency.  If  the 
richest  lands  in  the  United  States  contain  no  cal- 
careous earth,  then  such  earth  is  not  essential  to 
lertiliiy  ; — does  it  really  promote  fertility  in  any 
land? 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Ruffin  is  in  an  error,  and  that 
(irom  his  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
chemistry,  he  had  not  carried  the  analysis  of  these 
rich  lands  far  enough,  or  he  would  probably  have 
discovered  in  them  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of 
Paris),  or  oxalate  of  lime,  or  both.  Neither  of 
these  calcareous  earths  can  be  discovered  in  the 
usual  way  of  analyzing  soils,  yet  they  are  believed 
to  be  among  the  most  powerful  of  calcareous 
manures,  and  very  likely  to  be  formed  in  our  soils 
by  the  natural  decomposition  of  some  substances, 
and  the  subsequent  combination  of  the  oxalic  and 
sulphuric  acids  with  lime  in  these  soils.  I  meant 
only  to  explain  away  a  doubt  or  difficulty,  in  a 
way  that  1  had  not  seen  it  explained  by  any  one 
else,  and  thereby  to  encourage  all  who  doubted, 
to  go  and  fry  the  calcareous  earths  on  their  lands. 
We  are  all  liable  to  errors  as  well  as  Mr.  Ruffin 
it  is  only  surprising  that  but  one  error  can  be  sug- 
gested against  him,  and  that,  evidently  the  result 
of  his  not  having  gone  far  enough  in  the  analysis 
of  these  rich  lands.  In  this  opinion,  I  myseil  may 
be  in  an  error,  and  some  third  person  may  be 
(bund,  to  correct  us  both  in  our  premature  con- 
clusions. 

Doubts  have  been  intimated  by  others,  besides 
Mr.  Ruffin,  as  to  the  general  existence  of  so  lar^e 
a  proportion  of  magnesia  in  the  calcareous  earths 
of  South-Carolina.    1  will  state  my  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  let  others  repeat  it,  either  to  confirm 
or  disprove  the  result.    Having  dried  the  cal- 
careous matter,  I  weigh  one  hundred  grains  of  it 
in  powder  and  dissolve  it  in  diluted  muriatic  acid. 
Wben  the  effervescence  has  subsided,  I  decant 
the  clear  solution  and  wash  the  earthy  residue  so 
as  to  separate  all  that  is  soluble  about  it.    These 
washings  are  added  to  the  clear  solution,  and  the 
earth  dried.  I  generally  guess  from  its  appearance 
when  dry,  as  to  the  proportions  of  clay  and  sand. 
I  then  try  the  solution  with  blue  paper,  and  if  it 
contain  an  excess  of  acid,  1  neutralize  that  with  a 
solution  of  potash,    i  then  pour  into  it  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  until  it  is  a  little  in  excess,  and  stir 
4he  mixture  lor  a  few  minutes,  to  promote  the 
union  of  this  acid  with  the  lime  previously  united 
with  muriatic  acid  in  solution.    The  oxalate  of 
lime  thus  precipitated  is  washed,  dried  on  filtering 
paper,  and  weighed.    I  generally  set  down  one 
half  of  this  weight  as  the  proportion  of  lime  found 
in  it.    The  residue  of  the  solution  I  precipitate 
with  potash,  and  obtain  thecarbonate  of  magnesia 
which  subsides,  and  is  then  washed,  filtered,  dried 
and  weighed.  1  may  not  have  mixed  a  sufficiency 
of  the  oxalic  acid  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
^iroe,  and  in  that  way  some  of  it  may  have  tieen 
mixed  with  the  magnesia,  so  as  to  give  too  gi^at 
a  proportion  of  the  latter.    All  the  t^oks  speak  of 
magnesia  as  generally  found  in  lime  stones,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  in  these  cases. 
The  chief  cause  of  misunderstanding  between 


Mr.  Ruffin  and  myself,  is,  the  precarious  meaning 
of  the  terms  used.  He  prelers  the  term  calcareous 
earth,  thereby  meaning  carbonate  of  lime,  as  1 
have  since  learned  by  reference  to  his  book.  I 
read  that  book  about  three  years  ago,  but  did  not 
recollect  his  meaning  as  there  explained.  I  sup- 
posed calcareous  earth  to  mean  *Mime'*  in  every 
Ibrm  and  combination  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
earth.  I  submit  to  the  candor  of  your  readers,  and 
of  Mr.  Ruflin,  whether  I  am  not  excusable  for  the 
mistake,  as  I  had  not  his  explanation  before  me. 
I  bought  the  first  edition  of  his  work  three  years 
ago,  and  did  not  know  until  now  that  there  was  a 
second  edition.  Let  me  request,  through  you, 
that  he  would  send  on  some  of  them  for  sale  in 
Charleston,  as  there  are  none  to  be  found  in  the 
book-stores  or  libraries.  Jos.  Johnson. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  republish  his 
rejoinder,  as  above.  The  admission  of  error  made 
therein,  as  to  a  supposed  position  of  the  author  of 
the  ^  £ssay  on  Calcareous  Manures,'  is  amply  suffi- 
cient, and  he  has  no  desire  to  contest  any  other 
question  raised.  He  never  assumed  that  his  re- 
ported examinations  of  soils,  to  ascertain  the  con- 
tents, or  absence,  of  carbonate  of  lime  only,  were 
otherwise  than  partial,  and  li(nited  to  that  one  sub- 
stance; m  regard  to  which,  however,  he  claims 
to  have  been  accurate.  As  to  his  particular  ap- 
plication of  the  term  "calcareous  earth," as  made 
throughout  the  essay,  he  stated  at  length  the  diffi- 
culty attending  it,  and  still  more  of  every  precedmg 
author's  difl'erent  definition  or  application  of  that 
term ;  and  gave  his  reasons  for  limiting  it  to  the 
carbonate  of  Wme.  (Appendix,  p.  72.)  And  these 
several  applications  were  not  only  in  the  second 
edition,  to  which  we  referred,  but  in  the  first  also. 

In  using  the  expression,  "as  to  matters  person- 
al " — we  did  not  mean,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposes,^ 
that  we  deemed  them  personally  offensive,  bui 
literally  and  simply  as  relating  to  the  author  per- 
sonally. In  striking  the  balance  between  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Johnson  in  approval  and  in  censure 
of  the  work,  we  thought  then,  as  now,  that  the 
former  preponderated. 

We  meant  not  to  "  intimate  doubts,*'  as  to  the 
remarkable  and  general  abundance  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  discovered  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
maris  of  South  Carolina.  But  the  fact  is  so  re- 
markable, and  may  be  fraught  with  such  impor- 
tant consequences  in  the  use  of  the  manure,  that 
it  certainly,  as  we  said,  "  requires  attention  and 
full  investigation  "  before  admitting  its  certainty ; 
and  that  investigation  we  hope  that  Dr.  Johnson 
will  give.  We  have  seen,  and  analyzed,  a  spe- 
cimen of  one  bed  only  of  magnesia n  marl  found 
in  Virginia;  and  that,  with  all  the  specimens 
of  marl  from  South  Carolina  which  we  have  seen 
agreed  in  the  one  res|>ect,  of  seeming  rather  a  sod 
rock  of  homogeneous  texture,  and  not  a  mixture 
of  fossil  shells  and  sand  like  what  are  called  marls 
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in  lower  Virginia.  We  did  not  suspect  the  pre- 
sence of  magnesia  in  the  Carolinian  marls,  and 
therelbre  did  not  test  its  presence  6e|)araiely  from 
the  lime ;  but  we  suspect  now,  Ironi  Dr.  John- 
eon's  report,  that  pan  ol*  the  eanhy  carbonate  in 
these  specimens,  which  we  considered  and  esti- 
mated as  limtt  was  in  liict  magnesia. 

We  have  no  reason  for  disirusimg  the  accuracy 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  process  Ibr  separating  magne- 
sia from  lime,  not  having  tried  it.  But  we  can 
refer  him,  for  comparison,  to  two  other  modes, 
used  by  difierent  operators  in  analyzing  the  mag- 
ncsian  marl  of  Virginia  above  referred  to,  and 
which  may  be  both  supposed  correct,  from  the 
dose  agreement  of  results.  These  are  at  pages 
425  and  462,  vol.  i.  of  Farmers'  Register,  which 
articles  we  shall  send  to  him,  to  aid  his  investigation 
of  a  subject  so  important  to  his  country. 

In  answer  to  the  request  contained  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  loregoing  article,  we  repeat  that 
we  never  send  any  publications  to  booksellers  lor 
sale,  but  will  furnish  through  the  mail  any  that 
luay  be  desired  to  be  purchased.  We  shall  now 
«end  a  dozen  copies  of  the '  Essay'  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
as  presents  lor  himself  and  any  of  his  I'riends  to 
whom  the  work  may  in  his  opinion  be  beneficial. 
-^Ed.  F.  R. 


PROFITS    OF  SHEEP    AKD    OTHER    GOOD     NO- 
TIONS. 

From  Uie  Franklin  Farmer. 
PFashingion^  Aug,  21, 1827. 

You  ask  me  how  I  have  succeeded  with  my 
«heep?  1  have  never  despaired  that  sheep  would, 
sooner  or  later,  become  an  object  of  importance. 
But  the  market  for  wool  has  been  too  fluctuating 
and  uncenain  to  justily  iroing  largely  into  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep.  1  have,  heretolbre,  undeavured  by 
selling,  killing  ofi*,  &c.,  to  keep  my  flock  within 
moderate  bounds.  1  sheared  last  spring,  two  hun- 
dred and  thiny-six,  of  all  grades  from  three-lburths 
to  full-blooded — only  three  or  lour  oi'  ihe  latter — 
the  wool  of  which,  washed  on  the  sheep's  back, 
averaged  me  thirty-six  cents  per  pound.  1  have 
bred  fur  a  number  of  years  Irorn  common  ewes 
(at  the  beginning)  atul  full-blooded  rams.  My 
sheep  last  spring  averaged  3  pounds  and  tweuiy- 
six  hundredths  of  a  pound  net  wool,  per  fleece — 
about  half  ewes  and  half  weathers— and  produced 
one  dollar  and  seventeen  cents  per  head.  Even 
at  this  price,  sheep  are  much  more  profitable  than 
cattle ;  as,  upon  the  same  quantity  of  land  and 
with  le»s  labor^  you  can  raise  twelve  times  us 
many  sheep  as  you  can  of  cattle.  Steers  at  five 
years  old,  even  stall  fiid  and  finely  kept,  will  not 
uverage  more  than  twenty  dollars,  perhaps  not  so 
much  ;  but  12  sheep,  mjive  years,  (if  as  fine  as 
my  fiock)  will  produce  scveniy  dollars  and  twenty 
cents,  without  countmg  any  tiling  Ibr  the  increase 
ofthe  fiock,  or  the  value  uf  the  mutton,  tal!ow, 
skins,  &c.  of  those  killed  ofil    Tliifl  estimate  is 


founded  upon  my  actual  sales  last  spring.  If  the 
increase  of  the  twelve  sheep  (say  six  wethers 
and  six  ewes)  including  the  value  of  those  killed 
in  five  years,  should  be  worth  twenty-nine  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  (about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
annually)  the  whole  proceeds  wouki  be  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  20  annually.  Now  what  stock  of 
cattle  would  be  required  to  produce  annually  the 
same  amount,  if  kept  solely  fbr  the  purpose  of 
beef  1  Say  one  cow  and  calf,  one  yearling,  one 
two  year  old,  one  three  year  old,  one  lour  year 
old,  and  one  five  year  old,  the  cattle  to  be  sold  off 
in  the  fiiU  after  five  years  old.  Thus  to  be  enabled 
to  sell  annually  ofu  steer  or  spayed  heifer,  you 
must  constantly  keep  on  hand  six  head  of  cattle, 
and  this  upon  the  supposition  that  ilie  cow  produces 
a  ca  f  annually,  and  that  no  casualties  happen. 
To  keep  up  the  stock,  however,  and  to  allow  for 
casualties,  you  cannot  calculate  upon  selling  more  / 
than  one  fbr  every  seven,  especially  as  you  would 
have  to  encounter  the  risk  of  spaying  the  fe- 
males. To  be  enabled  to  sell  ten  beeves  an- 
nually at  twenty  dollars  each,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  dollars,  you  must  keep  up  a  stock  of 
at  least  seventy  head  of  cattle.  But  sixty  ewes 
and  sixty  wethers  (allowing  for  itie  increase  us 
above)  will  produce  you  the  same  sum ;  or  one 
hundred  and  seventy-une  sheep  will  produce  that 
umouut,  without  allowing  any  thing  fbr  the  in- 
crease, fiut  if  you  could  only  keep  ten  times  as 
many  sheep  as  you  can  cattle,  upon  the  same 
quantity  oi'  land,  and  witli  the  same  labor,  then 
you  could  as  easily  keep  seven  hundred  sheep  as 
seventy  cattle.  S!$even  hundred  sheep  (supposing 
them  as  fine  as  mine,)  would  produce  annually  eight 
liundred  and  nineteen  dollars,  without  allowing  any 
thing  ibr  the  increase ;  and  allowing  the  increase, 
upwards  of  one  thousand  dollars,  whilst  the  se- 
venty head  of  cattle  would  produce  you  annually 
only  two  hundred  dollars.  In  my  judgnMint,  then, 
sheep  are  a  much  belter  stock  than  cattle.  Indeed, 
1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  (except  a  few  Ibr  but- 
ter and  milk,  and  to  feed  ihe  rough  provender  that 
every  farm  produces)  beef  cattle  are  the  most  un- 
profitable stock  that  can  be  raised,  indeed,  I 
have  found,  even  to  this  extent,  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle is  so  poor  a  business,  at  the  present  prices  of 
beef,  that  it  is  better  tu  let  my  straw  lay  and  rot, 
Ibr  manure,  than  to  raise  cattle  to  feed  it  away, 
because  ol  the  quantity  of  pasture  they  consume^ 
which  might  be  more  pro6tably  fed  to  other  stock. 
Entertaining  these  views,  you  will  readily  sup- 
pose 1  do  not  hold  cattle  raising  in  much  estima- 
tion. 

tVool  will  bear  transportation  to  a  distant  mar- 
ket much  better  than  any  agricultural  production 
oi'  our  state.  It  is  well  adapted  to  all  the  states 
that  do  not  grow  cotton.  VVere  we  to  manufac- 
ture all  our  cloths,  blankets  and  other  woollens, 
and  to  exclude  Ibieign  wool  by  a  gradual  prohi- 
bitory duty ;  there  would,  in  a  tew  years,  be  an 
increased  detnand,  and  consequently  an  increased 
production  of  wool  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  labor 
bestowed  in  manulacturing  this  wool  would  bo 
a  creation  of  wealth  to  the  amount  annually  of 
seven  or  eight  millions  more,  besides  the  im- 
mense advantages  that  would  result  to  the  va- 
rious mechanics  in  putting  up  and  repairing  build- 
ings, making  and  repairing  machinery,  &c.  &c., 
and  to  the  larmcn  by  the  home  markelf  furnished 
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Si: 


f>r  iheir  figrictitlaral  produciians.  Langufist^  can 
hurtlly  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  proff|)enry 
to  which  stich  a  »iate  of*  thini^  would  ^ive  rise. 
All  ihid  |jrosf>erity  is  within  our  reach,  if  we  have 
but  the  wi»dom  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advan- 
taieec  thai  offer.  Time  alone  will  determine  whe- 
ther we  are  lo  hocome  the  most  prosperous  nation 
on  earth,  or  to  continue  laboring  under  the  depres- 
■Ion  and  difficulties  to  which  we  t^hall  ever  he  ex- 
posed, while  we  depend  upon  a  foreign  nation  tc 
manulacture  Utr  us  the  necessaries  of  com'brtable 
sustenance,  while  she  refuses  lo  buy  from  us  a 
pound  of  our  flour,  beef  or  fK>rlc. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  Bkattt. 

ProBpeet  HiU,  Fd>.  %th,  1840. 

I  have  no  ohjection  to  your  publishing  the  letter 
I  addressed  to  Mr.  L.  Sanders  in  Auifust,  1827,  if 
you  should  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  Con(>ide- 
table  chancres  have  taken  place  since  that  period. 
The  f>rice  ofcattle,  since  that  time,  has  coDsidt*ra- 
biy  increased,  I  believe  almost  doubled,  whilst 
wool  of  the  same  quality  has  declined  in  price.  In 
1827,  three-fourtfu  blooded  wool  sold  fur  96  cent*; 
last  year,  I  sold  my  crop  in  Moysvti.'e,  (full-blood) 
to  a  wool  dealer  lor  40  cents  per  pound,  which, 
for  the  ftrade,  is  lower  than  in  1827.  My  wool 
would,  however,  have  probably  netted  me  45  cents 
in  Philadelphia,  clear  of  all  charges,  and  ih>it  per- 
hnpff,  may  be  considered  as  the  price  which  liill- 
blooded  JMerino  wool  will  net  the  Kentucky  wool 
grower,  mt  thi9  time,  after  deducting  charges  for 
trani^portation,  commission,  Sic,  which  amounts 
to  about  three  ct*.  per  pound.  My  fleeces  (wnsh- 
ed  on  the  sheep's  back)  averaji^ed  about  three 
pounds.  Each  fleece  will,  iherelbre,  produce  one 
doUar^nd  thirty-five  cenis.  In  consequence  of  the 
un£»riainty  of  the  wool  business,  arising  Irom  our 
uneteady  fiolicy,  in  relation  to  the  encnuragemenl 
and  proiection  ofhtmuinduMtry^  I  have  kepi  down 
my  flock  to  about  the  number  1  owned  at  the  date 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Sanders.  I  have  now  two 
hundred  and  sixty.  The  wool  of  these  at  the  above 
rate,  would  amonnt  to  8350.  To  this  sum  should 
be  added  the  value  of  ilie  annuel  increase,  over 
and  under  a^e  Is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
tfia  above  keeping  up  the  flock.  I  would  9$timale 
tbieatonly  forty-nine  dollars.  The  protluct  of  my 
■heep  would,  therefore,  be  four  hundred  dollars 
annually. 

In  compnrinir  sheep  husbandry  with  cattle 
Tffhingj  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  grazing  and  feeding  them. 
The  grazier  buys  his  cattle  at  the  suitable  age  for 
grasing  and  bringing  them  into  market  in  one 
year.  If  he  manages  his  tmsinefs  judiciously,  he 
will  by  at  such  a  rate  as  will  make  his  caiite, 
when  grazed  and  fatied,  pay  for  the  pasture  nn<i 
corn  consumed  by  them,  and  produce  a  fiiir  prcflt 
upon  hisinvesiiiureofrapiiHl,  ant iHtK>r  expended 
in  deeding  hit  stock.  This  is  a  business  that  re- 
quires a  large  capital  in  land,  negroes,  fanning 
imptoinents,  ftc,  besides  a  conAiderable  sum  in 
money  to  buy  cattle.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  good 
business  for  the  rich  interior  of  our  stale,  as  it 
affbnis  a  ready  consumption  for  the  rich  blue-grass 
pfMiures,  and  abundant  corn  crops  of  that  region 
of  country,  and  greatly  contributes  towards  the 
fertility  ol  the  soil.  I  am  not  sufficiently  conver- 
sant with  the  grazing  business  to  draw  a  com- 
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parison  between  it  and  sheep  husbandry;  and  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  do  so,  in  the  letter  I  ad- 
dressed  to  IVIr.  Sanders.  Nor  did  I  intend  to  speak 
of  the  profits  of  rearing  bloodM  cattle  to  sell  for 
breeders.  This  is  a  business  that  must  necessa* 
riiy  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  farmers,  and  its  profits  are  too  uncertain  to  be 
suFceptibfe  of  any  very  accurate  estimate.  My 
fetter  then  roust  be  considered  as  having  reference 
purely  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  far  betf,  miik  and 
butter. 

You  will  discover  from  my  letter,  that  t  waa 
but  little  inclined,  at  its  date,  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  cattle  raiding,  I  never  have  suflered  my 
stock  ofcattle,  since  that  period,  lo  increase  beyond 
twenty-five  or  ihiriy.  I  have  aimed  to  keep  ih^m 
as  near  the  former  number  as  practicable,  so  as  to 
make  them,  compared  with  my  sheep,  as  about 
one  to  ten.  Thus  my  cattle  stoi^k  is  annually 
about  as  follows :  eight  milch  cows,  four  each  of 
yearlingi>,  itvo  years  old,  three  ye  rs  old,  lour 
>ean  old,  and  one  bull.  This  makes  S5.  At 
four  of  these  are  killed  or  sold  in  the  fall  after  they 
are  fbilr  years  old,  their  plact's  are  supplied  by 
four  spring  Crtlves,  by  which  the  nunil»er  is  kept 
up.  The  balance  of  my  calves  f^re  either  veal- 
ed,  or  sold  at  weaning  time.  Thus  my  cattle 
Slock,  (if  sold  when  grass  fed,  the  fall  afier  four 
years  old)  will  produce  me,  f  sold  to  our  neighbor- 
ing brethren)  about  one  hundred  dollars.  If  I  add 
lor  the  four  supernumerary  calves  twenty  dollars, 
1  then  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for 
the  |>r6duce  of  my  cattle  annually ;  supposing  no 
deaths  by  casualties.  A  deduction  of  twenty  dnN 
lars  on  that  score  wou'd  perhaps  not  be  too  much, 
which  would  lea%*e  only  one  hundred  doMnrs  fur 
profit.  To  this,  however,  must  t  e  added  the  va'ue 
of  the  milk  and  butter,  from  the  eight  cows,tlie  vidua 
of  which  I  cnnnot  well  estimate  in  money.  Il  we 
add  one  hundreit  dollars  more  on  that  account  tve 
shall  have,  as  the  eniire  product  of  my  cattle  stork, 
two  hundred  dollars,  jusi  half  the  annual  value  of 
my  sheep.  Now  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
keeping  the  two  descripttons  of  stuck,  I  have  n^ 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  cost  and  tiouble  of 
keefting  my  two  hundred  and  sixty  el>eep  is  le«« 
than  that  ol*  mv  twenty-five  heatl  of  cattle.  The 
sheep  require  no  corn ;  and  except  when  the 
s;rnund  U  covered  with  snow,  will  subsiKt  belter 
upon  grass  and  rye  pasture  than  anything;  you 
can  give  them  ;  and  require  no  labor  of  feeding, 
except  for  the  very  sniHll  portion  of  th.*;  winter 
that  the  ground  is  covered  with  ^noiv.  When  that 
is  the  case  they  require  a  little  hay  or  corn  fcidder. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  tliey  should  have  a 
«rood  range  of  blue-grass  pasture,  upon  which, 
though  ver^sbort,  they  will  do  belter  than  upon 
dry   Tood. 

My  cattle  stock  require  to  be  fed  between  three 
and  lour  months,  artd  the  mdith  cows  must  be  grain 
fcil  at  least  until  we  a(K>pi  -the  root  culture. 

There  is  one  difficultv  to  be  encounlereJ,  in 
sheep  husbandry,  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned* 
Done  are  occasionnlly  \tTy  destructive  to  our 
flocks.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  consider  this  a 
very  great  disadvantage,  as  they  have  aid^  in 
keeping  down  my  flock  to  a  numt>er  that  I  do  not 
wish  lo  exceed,  white  there  is  so  much  unceruiiniy 
as  10  the  period  when  we  shall  be  deprived  alto- 
lather  of  a  market  lor  fine  wool.  1  have  looked 
forward  to  that  peHod,  ever  since  the  passage  of 
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the  Compromise  Act.    If  our  woollen  manufac- 1 
tures  fhall  be  enabled  (o  withstand  the  shock  they  | 
will  meet  with,  when  that  act  goes  fully  into  ope- 
ration, I  shall  be  most  agreeably  di6ap|)ointed.    1 
feared,  from  the  moment  of  its  passage,  that  they 
%vere  destined  to  be  completely  prostrated,    1   be- 
lieve that  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  result,  when 
thai  act  goes  fully  into  efiect.     When  it  passed, 
woollens,  you  will  recollect,  paid  a  duly  of  filty  per 
cent.    The  reduction  of  duly  commenced,  1  think, 
(I  speak  from  memory)  in  June  1837,  and  was 
onl^  three  per  cent,  per  annum  (that  is  one  tenth 
of  the  excess  above  twemy  per  cent.)  (or  the  yearb 
1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  making  the  whole 
reduction  for  the  lour  years  twelve  per  cent.    But 
in  1841  and  1842  the  reduction  will  be  six  tenths 
of  the  excess,  thereby  bringing  down  the  duty 
very  suddenly  from  38  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 
When  this  period   arrives,  only  a  small  effort  of 
English  woollen  manufacturers  will  be  necessary 
to  break  down  our  own  woollen  establishments 
completely,  and  then  they  will  have  full  command 
of  the  market  for  woollen  fabrics  in  the  United 
States,  which  will  greatly  more  than  indemnify 
them    for   any  temporary  sacrifices,  they  may 
have  made  to  put  down  their  American  rivals. 
We  shall  then  have  the  glorious  privilege  of 
relying  altogether  upon  foreigners  to  grow  wool 
for  us,  and  to  fabricate  our  blankets,  cloths  and 
other  woollen  goods.     We  shall   too,  frequently, 
have  the  glorious  effect  of  importations,  largely 
exceeding  our  exports,  which  we  are  now  so  deli- 
ciously  enjoying.    To  be  serious,  our  "  free  sys- 
tem" of  convenience,  with  which  we  are  now  so 
much  in  love,  is  to  break  down  nearly  all  our  do- 
mestic establishments,    (perhaps  coarse  cottons 
may  survive.)    Even  our  navigation,  alter  having 
grown  into  an  importance,  next  to  that  of  England, 
is  destined  to  go  with  every  other  interest.    The 
West  India  trade  was  wrested  from  us,  by  supe- 
rior British   diplomacy,  aided  by  the  lolly  of  a 
political  party,  who  desired  to  make  political  capi- 
tal, by  bartering  away  our  navigation  rights.  Next 
our  navigation  interest  must  go. 

Behold  the  results  of  our  system,  in  a  table  an- 
nexed to  the  speech  of  JVJr.  Davis,  of  the  senate, 
on  the  sub-Treasury  bill.  In  1821,  the  tonnage  of 
British  vessels,  entering  our  poris^  was  55,188. 
In  1835,  it  had  increased  to  529,922.  The  in- 
crease between  these  periods  was  nght  hundred 
and  sixty  per  cent.  The  increase  of  our  tonnage^ 
during  ttie  same  period,  was  seventy -seven  per  cent. 
Thus,  in  fifteen  years,  British  shipping  increased 
more  than  eleven  times  as  fast  as  ours.  In  1821, 
British  shipping  entering  our  ports,  was  to  ours 
about  as  one  Ko  fourteen.  In  1835,  nearly  as  one 
to  two  and  a  half.  In  n  few  years  more  we  shall 
have  the  glory  of  seeing  more  British  Vhan  Ame- 
rican ships  arriving  in  our  ports.  And  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  glorious  system  of  admitting 
foreigners  to  enter  into  free  competition  with  us  in 
every  thing,  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  noble 
tars  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  ocean,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  land  for  a  support,  instead 
of  having  *<  their  home  upon  the  deep."  It  would 
he  in  vain  to  attempt  to  reason  upon  the  subject 
of  the  tariff,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind. 
The  opinions  of  a  single  individual  have  had  such 
Q  powerful  influence,  at  to  overturn  the  most  set- 
Tied  convictions  oF  a  whole  community  ;  and  no- 
thing but  iitne  and  long  and  severe  suffering  can 


bring  back  the  public  mind  to  a  sound  and  wholes 
some  state,  in  relation  to  the  importance  and  ab^ 
solute  necessity  o\'g\y/\t\g protection  to  our  agricui' 
ture^  manufactures,  commerce  and  navigation,  the 
four  great  pillars  of  our  prosperity.  We  shall  have  to 
endure  a  long  course  of  suffering  before  we  shall  be 
brought  to  think  correctly,  and  to  act  rightly  and 
efficiently  upon  the  important  topics  you  touched 
upon  in  your  letter,  and  to  which  I  have  replied 
in  a  hasty  and,  1  fear,  too  desultory  a  manner. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Clay  to  quit 
this  subject  without  saying,  that  not  the  slightest 
censure  is  intended  to  be  cast  upon  him  for  the 
part  he  had  in  relation  to  the  Compromise  Act. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  could  have  done  nothing  better  for  the 
manufactories  or  the  country.  The  question  was 
whether  the  whole  system  of  protection  should  at 
once  be  overthrown,  or  such  a  measure  be  adopt- 
ed as  the  compromise  bill.  The  latter  alternative 
was  certainly  beet,  because  it  gave  time  for  a  breath- 
ing spell,  and  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  It  afford- 
ed time  also  **  lor  the  second  thoughts  of  the 
people."  We  shall  soon  see  whether  they  will 
use  the  opportunity  to  any  profitable  purpose. 

Yours,  truly  and  sincerely,         A.  Beatty. 


HOKING   RUTA  BA6A. 

From  Uitt  New  Genesee  Fanner. 

An  inexperienced  cultivator  of  the  ruta  baga 
may  commonly  be  known  by  his  leaving  the  plants 
about  four  times  as  thickly  together  as  they  ought 
to  stand.  On  ground  of  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fertility,  the  distance  of  one  loot  at  least  should  be 
allowed  between  the  root#,  except  they  be  in  drills 
three  feet  asuiuler,  when  they  may  be  suffered  lo 
stand  a  little  nearer.  If  sown  broadcast,  eighteen 
inches  square  should  be  allowed  to  each  root.  Jf 
the  land  is  rich  enough,  they  will  be  so  much 
larger  in  consequence  of  this  increased  space,  as 
considerable  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  crop, 
and  greatly  to  diminish  the  labor  of  harvesting. 

We  have  observed,  on  the  best  soil,  well  ma- 
nured previous  years,  where  the  crop  had  been 
sowed  broadcast,  and  two  feet  square  allotted  to 
each  plant,  roots  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds,  and  yielding  about  fifteen  hundred  bushels 
an  acre. 

If  the  soil  be  poor,  the  above  remarks  will  not 
of  course  apply,  and  the  roots  must  be  much  nearer 
together,  as  they  cannot  be  made  to  grow  large, 
and  .number  must  be  made  to  compensate,  in  a 
small  degree  though  it  be,  for  a  want  of  magni- 
tude. • 


8UNFL0WKR   SEED   OIL. 

From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

Messrs,  Editm-s—Wm,  Wood,  an  oil  manu- 
facturer here,  has  make  27  gallons  of  good  oil  from 
19  bushels  of  sunflower  seed,  withoutnulling,  with 
Williams  &  Finder's  hydraulic  |.ress.  He  also 
made  2  J  gallons  of  oil  from  2^  bushels  of  common 
pumpkin  seed. 

The  above  was  manufactured  in  th^  usual  way 
of  managing  flax  seed,  except  that  the  crushed 
seed  was  not  subject  to  as  much  heat  in  the  re- 
volving cylinder,  before  it  was  pressed.    S.  W. 

IVaterloOf  June  15,  1840. 
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THB  STRIPKD    BUG. 

From  the  New  GeaeMn  Fvmer. 

Every  pereon  who  cultivates  cucumbers  and 
melons  must  be  acquainted  with  the  yellow  striped 
bug.  In  former  years,  we  depended  most  on  our 
Bcuvity  in  catching  them,  chiefly  iu  the  cool  ofthe 
morning  and  evenm^;  but  we  have  an  easier  way 
to  manage  them,  in  the  hottest  weather  they 
are  the  most  active  and  seemingly  the  most  vora- 
cious ;  and  some  days  ago,  when  the  mercury 
stood  at  80°,  aware  of  this  danger,  we  visited  the 
cucumbers,  and  found  the  bugs  in  great  numbers. 
A  sprinkling  of  quick  lime  however,  scattered 
them  in  haste ;  and  we  have  not  seen  a  dozen 
since  in  the  whole  garden. 

fiut  the  large  brown  bug  that  infests  squashes 
and  pumpkins,  must  be  treated  ditferentiy,  and 
nothing  is  better  than  decapitation.  t 


a  BKS. 


Prom  Uie  Coltivmtor. 

Few  insects,  or  animals,  furnish  more  materials 
for  instruction  or  reflection  than  the  honey  bee; 
their  wonderful  instincts,  theiMabors,  their  social 
regulations,  are  alike  deserving  the  study  and  no-, 
ticeof  all;  and  while  iheir  labors  contribute  so 
much  to  the  comfort  of  roan,  they  should  receive  a 
proportion  of  his  care  and  attention.  The  blind 
Huber  was  the  first  to  give  mankind  a  history  of 
the  bee,  its  habits  and  instincts,  worthy  of  the 
subject ;  and,  although  many  entomologists  have 
since  devoted  much  time  to  this  matter,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  facts  they  have  added  to  those 
accumulated  by  the  patient  and  persevering  labors 
ofthe  blind  observer.  In  the  management  of  this 
domesticated  insect,  in  the  best  m<xle  of  availing 
ourselves  of  its  stores  without  taking  its  life,  and 
in  the  protection  of  it  from  its  numerous  enemies, 
some  advances  have  been  made,  and  to  no  indi- 
vidual are  the  public  more  indebted  on  this  score, 
than  to  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Vermont^  whose  Manual 
on  the  management  of  the  beo,  is  deserving  of 
great  praise  for  the  intimate  acquaintance  shown 
with  the  subject  on  which  he  treats,  and  the  great 
amount  of  practical  information  he  has  condensed 
into  a  very  small  compass.  It  is  a  book  that 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  bee  owner,  as 
they  can  scarcely  fhil  of  receiving  much  valuable 
instruction  from  its  pages,  even  should  they  not 
be  in  possession  of  the  hive  he  has  invented,  which 
experience  shows  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
aiding  in  the  management  of  the  bee,  and  to 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  many  of  his  remarks 
and  rules  have  reference. 

There  are  two  methods  adopted  in  keeping  bees 
—one,  in  either  the  common  or  the  improved 
hives,  when  they  multiply  by  swarming ;  and  the 
other,  when  one  or  more  swarms  are  put  into  a 
house  or  chamber,  so  laree  that  their  labors  can 
be  continued  for  years  without  swarming.  Both 
methods  have  their  advantages  and  their  disad- 
vantages. Small  hives  are  more  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked and  destrityed  by  moths,  or  to  bo  robbed, 
than  very  large  ones  in  which  there  are  abundance 
of  bees ;  but  they  multiply  more  rapidly,  and 
startin*;  with  a  given  quantity  of  bees,  will,  in  a 
term  of  yearp^  if  safe  from  accident,  produce  a 


greater  quantity  of  honey  ;  at  least,  some  experi- 
ments seem  to  show  that  is  the  case ;  while  bees 
in  houses  or  large  hives  require  less  care,  as  they 
rarely  swarm,  and  the  honey  can  be  taken  when 
wanted  without  destroying  the  bee.  Thisot>iect'On 
of  destroying  the  bee,  is  obviated  in  Mr.  Weeks^ 
hive,  as  well  as  in  some  other  of  the  improved  or 
patented  ones* 

Every  one  who  keeps  bees  should  have  bis 
hives  in  readiness,  before  the  time  of  swarming 
arrives.  They  should  be  made  of  good  stuflT,  well 
seasoned  and  jointed,  planed  and  made  carefully, 
so  that  the  moth  may  find  no  cracks  in  which  to 
depositeits  eggs,  or  the  young  grub  to  hide.  Hives 
must  always  be  kept  clean  and  sweet,  and  if  so,  a 
hive  that  has  been  used,  is  as  ffood  as  one  in  which 
no  bees  have  ever  been.  1  he  hive  should  be 
ready  for  the  swarm,  as,  if  one  is  not  offered  them 
soon  aAer  coming  out  and  alighting,  an  embassy 
is  sent  out  to  find  one,  and  the  result  is,  the  swarm 
is  lost. 

It  is  still  the  custom  with  many,  while  the  bees 
are  swarming,  and  before  they  alight,  to  make  all 
sons  of  noises,  with  horns,  tin-pans,  bells,  &c.; 
but  this  is  wholly  useless,  and  only  serves  to  irritate 
the  bees.  When,  after  once  lighting,  they  have 
a^ain  risen  to  go  away,  we  have  seen  a  few  pails 
of  water,  thrown  among  them,  appear  to  produce 
a  good  efiect,  caused  probably  by  the  welling  of 
the  queen  bee^s  wings,  and  compelling  her  to 
retreat  from  the  apparent  shower.  In  most  cases, 
however,  when  the  bees  show  a  disposition  to  go 
ofij  they  will  generally  do  it  sooner  or  later.  We 
have  known  them  to  leave  a  good,  new  hive  for 
the  woods,  aAer  they  had  formed  several  con- 
siderable pieces  of  comb,  and  been  apparently 
contentedly  at  work  for  thirty  hours.  There  is 
usually  very  little  danger  in  taking  care  of  bees 
while  swarming,  as  the  workers  invariably  leave 
loaded  with  wax  and  honey  for  the  preparation  of 
their  new  home,  and  are  consequently  little  dis- 
posed to  be  pugnacious. 

Many  apiarians  are  very  careful  to  regulate  the 
size  of  their  swarms  of  bees,  by  putting  two  or 
more  small,  weak  swarms  into  one  hive,  especially 
when  such  come  out  late  in  the  season.  Mr. 
Weeks  says — 

"Second  swarms  are  generally  about  halfae  large 
as  the  first,  find  the  third  swarms  half  as  large  ad 
the  second  ones.  Now,  if  second  swarms  are 
doubled,  so  as  to  make  them  equal  in  numt^ers 
with  the  first,  the  owner  avails  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantage ofa  strong  colony,  which  will  not  be  likely 
to  be  disheartened  for  the  want  of  numbers,  nor 
overcome  by  robbers  from  stronger  colonies.'' 

He  might  have  added,  that  by  more  fully  cover- 
ing the  combs,  these  are  belter  protected  trum  the 
moths  where  the  bees  are  numerous,  than  in  weak 
swarms.  In  regard  to  doubling  swarms,  Mr. 
Weeks  adds — 

'*The  operation  should  be  performed  within 
two  or  three  days,  [aQer  swarming,]  at  the  far- 
thest four  days.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  belter 
and  the  lees  hazardous  the  experiment.  As  a 
general  rule,  second  swarms  only  should  be  dou- 
bled. Third  and  fourth  swarms  should  have  their 
queens  taken  from  them,  and  the  bees  returned  to 
the  parent  stock. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  the  bee  owner  has 
to  encounter,  is  found  in  the  bee  moth ;  and  these 
if  they  once  obtain  a  lodgment  io  the  hive,  and 
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deposite  their  eggu  in  eafetyi  in  the  comb,  or  in 
the  glutiiiuus  luaiier  with  which  the  beet  hne 
tt*e.r  hiv'cp,  they  are  expelled  wiih  difficuliy,  and 
the  de^truciiun  ul'  the  bees  is  the  common  ifeuU. 
The  vgg  ot'  ilie  muili  or  miller  producer  a  smiill 
grub  or  ivuim,  which  buirows  m  liie  com!*,  cr 
Jinmgofihu  hive,  lor  a  iimf,  ur  irfcreLe«  itseli'  m 
crevicfsof  tliehive,  so  ihui  ilie  bees  cHiinul  gel 
ai  ihem,  lo  remove  ihem  tr  destroy  ihem  in  Uie 
hive.  As  the  grub  inereui^es  in  *ize,  it  spins  u 
cocoon  ur  weti,  which  it  enlarges  as  ii  proceeds  in 
the  work  ol  eaiiiii;  the  lioney  and  comb,  and  which 
protects  ii  Irom  ihe  utiucks  ol  the  bees.  Where 
there  lire  many  bees  in  a  hive,  the  miller  finds  ii 
ditficult  lo  make  a  lodgmeid,  and  if  the  eggs  are 
dej'OSiied,  ii  is  hardly  possible  lor  the  young  grub 
to  escape  ilieir  vigilance;  but  a  weak  hive,  will, 
in  such  u  case,  scarcely  tail  of  being  lost  to  the 
owner.  A  great  varieiy  of  methods  have  beon 
praciised  and  recommended,  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  the  moih.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
hives  placed  in  the  ehainbersol' elevated  buildings, 
would  be  above  their  reach ;  but  some  insiances 
have  occurred  in  which  hives  in  the  garrets  ol 
three  story  stores  have  been  destroyed ;  and  be- 
sides, every  bee  hunter  knows  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  moth  or  the  grub  in  Ihn  most  elevated 
trees  in  which  the  t>ee  iif  luund.  Dr.  Thatcher,  a 
lew  years  since,  atmounced  us  an  mliiilible  preven- 
tive, placing  the  hive  in  the  t>ec  house,  on  a  iayer 
u/  sweet  clean  mould  or  sand,  as  the  unber  would 
not  deposde  its  eggs  in  such  a  position.  Mr.  Weeks, 
however,  as  well  as  others,  lound  thai  where  the 
moih  was  numerousi  this  method  atlorded  no 
security,  as,  alter  siattding  a  lew  days,  the  earili 
under  the  Itive  was  luund  ['ull  ol'  grubs,  which 
Ibund  in  it  a  sale  retreat  li'oin  the  bee.  As  it  is 
Ibimd  that  the  moth  usually  deposties  its  eggs 
under  the  margin  ul'  the  hive,  it  is  also  louGd  that 
placing  the  hive  on  small  square  blocks  at  each 
corner,  so  as  to  raise  it  tiaUanhich  I'rom  the  boaid, 
and  thus  enable  the  bees  to  keep  the  exposed 
portion  clean,  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  known. 
Frequently  sprinkling  a  Uttle  fine  salt  under  the 
margin  of  the  hive,  renders  the  place  untenable  to 
the  grub,  and  is  not  displeasing  to  the  bees.  A 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  management  of  bees,  uses  a 
preparation  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  oil  of  spike,  &c. 
to  keep  the  rooth  from  the  hive.  These  substances 
are  mixed,  put  in  a  saucer,  over  which  a  piece  ol 
muslin  is  securely  tied,  to  prevent  the  l»ees  from 
getting  into  it ;  and  this  is  placed  under  the  hive 
during  ihe  lime  that  the  moths  are  the  most  active. 
Ho  assures  us  he  has  not  lost  a  swarm  irom  the 
moths,  during  the  time  he  has  used  this  prepara- 
tion. We  believe  those  who  have  adopted  the 
Vermont  hive,  have  found  little  inconvenience  Irom 
the  moth,  and  think  it  probable,  that,  with  such  a 
hive,  and  frequent  examination,  (which  is  indeed 
necessary  with  any  hive,)  bees  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  preserved  in  salety. 

When  bees  are  kept  in  improved  hives,  or  in 
a  common  house  or  chamber,  the  honey  may  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  without  interfering  with  their 
labors,  or  causing  that  irritation  which,  if  repealed, 
will  render  bees  cross  and  dangerous.  Much 
more  honey  will  be  made  in  a  hive,  from  which  it 
can  be  removed  when  filled,  than  in  an  ordinary 
hive,  as  the  instinct  of  bees  impels  them  to  desist 
IrQOi  labofi  only  where  there  i«  ao  space  to  store 


iti  fruits.  When  a  hive  is  filled,  they  only  provide 
their  daily  supply  ;  if  part  ol  lire  honey  is  remuvtd 
labor  IS  lunuediately  recommenced  to  replace  the 
quantity  abstracted.  But,  unie^s  there  is  an 
aiiuhdtiar  supply  lor  the  wiitieriiig  ol  the  bees, 
none  should  be  tdken  Irom  the  hive  laie  in  the 
s^'licon,  us  starvation  and  the  loss  of  the  whole 
i»iu<:k  iiiiiy  l»e  the  result. 

it  is  suinetimos  necessary,  in  unfavorable  sea- 
sons, or  when  swarms  are  late,  to  leed  them  to 
prevent  the  death  ol  the  bees,  and  the  experience 
of  many  apiarians  would  go  lo  prove,  that  ihe 
most  proper  lime  lor  ilns  is  during  the  warm  days 
that  occur  in  the  fall,  belore  the  commencement 
of  continued  cold  weather.  If  the  weight  of  the 
hive  and  bees  is  known,  and  both  should  always 
be  ascertained,  there  is  no  difficulty,  when  life  sea- 
son ol  making  honey  is  closed,  in  determining,  by 
again  weighing,  the  quantity  of  honey  made,  and 
consequently  whether  leeding  will  be  required,  la 
ieeding,  honey  in  the  comb,  or  strained  honey, 
may  be  u>ed  ;  but  if  the  last,  a  thin  board  pierced 
with  numerous  holes,  must  be  laid  on  the  surface 
of  the  honey,  through  which  they  can  obtain  the 
Ibod,  or  many  will  get  in  the  honey,  and  be  lost. 
Unless  bees  are  nearly  destitute  of  honey,  it  is  bad 
policy  to  lised  them  in  the  spring,  as  they  till  up 
ihe  combs  that  should  be  occupied  by  the  young 
bees.  From  twenty  to  tweniy-five  pounds  of 
honey  will  be  required,  to  curry  a  swarm  ol  bees 
from  Novemt»er  to  the  nnddle  ol  April,  or  ihe  time 
when  they  can  recruit  their  stores.  Where  honey 
cannot  be  had,  sugar  dissolved,  or  molasses,  may 
be  substituted;  but  honey  is  always  to  t>e  preierred 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  as  all  other  kinds  oi  ibod 
are  more  or  le^s  apt  to  induce  disease. 

There  is  a  very  great  diHerence  in  ihequaliiies 
of  honey  made  in  diHerent  places,  owing  lo  the 
nature  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  principally 
extracted.  The  honey  of  a  considerable  disinct 
on  the  i^ouiheast  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Asia 
Minor,  is  noted  for  its  intoxicating  or  rather  mad- 
dening quaUiies,  when  new ;  qualities  supposed  Xo 
be  owing  to  a  species  of  hypericum,  which  abounds 
in  that  region.  Bees  always  extract  more  or  less 
of  the  peculiar  matter  of  plants  with  the  honey, 
and  hence  new  honey  is  more  liable  in  all  cases  to 
induce  disease,  than  that  which  is  old.  It  is  the 
opinion  (^f  many  thai  honey  is  always  pure,  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  is  derived ;  tmt  thii 
is  altogether  a  mistake.    Mr.  Weeks  says-* 

''Bees  never  make  honey,  but  extract  it  from 
such  flowers,  and  other  substances  as  yield  it, 
without  producing  any  change  from  its  original 
state.  Good  honey  is  |)rincipally  taken  from  white 
clover,  orchards,  sugar  maple,  bass  or  linden,  and 
other  Ibrest  trees,  while  in  blossom.  Poor  honey 
is  extracted  from  buckwheat,  and  low  land  flowers; 
hence,  those  who  would  save  their  good  honey 
unadulterated  by  that  which  is  poor,  will  remove 
it  belore  the  latter  can  be  extracted. 

Various  modes  have  been  tried  of  wintering 
bees ;  nil  of  which,  perhaps,  have  been  more  or 
lets  successful.  The  dangers  to  be  guarded  against 
are  principally  those  of  starvation,  extreme  or  long 
continued  cold,  and  loomuch  moisture  or  dampness. 
The  first  can  be  prevented  by  ^rroper  aiteniion  to 
late  or  early  feeding^  Death  Irom  freezing  more 
rarely  occurs,  but  almost  every  apiarian,  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  must  have  lost  beee  from  this 
cauee.    Extreme  cold  also  produces  death  from 
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ttidbcation  ;  by  freezing  rhe  breaih  or  vapor ofthe 
bees,  and  80  eflectuatly  closing  all  ihe  opening*  ol 
ihe  hive  by  ice,  that  the  air  becomes  incapHhIe  o! 
suppoftinir  respiration,  and  deaih  is  the  inevitable 
result.  U  here  too  much  moisture  exi«is,  ihe 
eonihr)  becomo  mouldy,  and  the  bees  become  dis- 
eased and  unhealthy,  and  Irequenily  perish.  Il 
cold  wodther  coiitnineA  for  any  great  length  ol 
time,  the  hives  should  be  examined,  and  if  the 
bees  are  likely  to  die,  they  must  be  at  once  re- 
moved lo  a  room  of  a  moderate  temperature,  and 
wliere  the  animal  heat  cair  be  gradually  restor- 
ed. Some  apiarians  are  in  the  habit  ol'  burying 
their  bees  late  in  the  (all,  and  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  that  condition  until  the  spring  is  so  far 
advanced,  that  they  can  gather  honey  from  the 
early  flowers  lor  themselves.  Their  argument  is, 
that,  as  bees  during  their  torpid  or  inactive  state 
do  not  consume  honey,  by  prolonging  this  state, 
the  danger  of  starvation  is  avoided,  death  from 
freezing  cannot  take  place,  and  il'the  earth  is  dry, 
the  combe  will  not  mould  so  as  to  produce  injury. 
Mr.  Weeks  says^ 

'*A  cellar  made  in  the  side  of  a  dry  hill,  so  co- 
▼eri*d  as  to  keep  out  water,  is  a  good  storage  for 
wintering  bees.  There  should  be  two  ventilators 
at  the  two  most  extreme  puns  of  the  cellar — one 
near  the  bottom  and  on  its  side  to  admit  pure  air — 
the  other  throuj^h  the  top  or  covering  to  allow  the 
bad  air  to  escape.'* 

Want  of  air  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death 
to  bees,  and  this  danger  of  suflbcation  requires  to 
be  more  carefully  guarded  against  than  any  other. 
Dryness  is  indispensable  to  health  ;  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  that  any  extra  care  which 
bees  may  receive,  which  is  necessary  to  their 
•alety  or  comfort,  is  usually  amply  repaid  by  the 
addiiiooal  quantity  and  quality  of  the  honey  pro- 
duced. 


rOBBCATION  OFJTHB  LAGOON  ISLANDS. 

f foai  tte  LoadoB  Qnsrtarly  Review^  VoysfM  of  tbe  Adventure 

aiid  Deaf  ie. 

Almost  every  voyager  has  been  struck  with  as- 
tooishoieat  at  the  lagoon  isl.mds — rings  of  land 
rtsiri^^  out  of  the  depths  of  great  oceans,  and  ol 
which  a  itood  idea  nmy  be  Ibrmed  from  the  t*ha- 
racteristio  sketch  of  Whitsunday  Island  in  Bee- 
chey's  voyage.  These  are  admirably  described 
by  Mr.  Darwin. 

*^  The  annular  reef  of  this  lagoon  island  [Keel- 
ing] is  surmounted  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
by  linear  islets.  On  the  northern  side  there  is  an 
opening,  throui;h  whii'h  vessels  reach  the  an- 
chorage. On  entering  the  scene  was  very  curious 
and  rather  pretty :  iis  beauty,  however,  beiiii^ 
•olely  dependent  on  the  brillinncy  ol  the  surround- 
ing colors.  The  shallow,  still  and  c  ear  water  of 
the  lagoon,  resting  in  vb  greater  part  on  white 
•and,  is,  when  illuminated  by  a  veniral  sun,  of  u 
most  vivid  green.  This  brilliant  expanse,  several 
mileft  in  width,  is  on  all  sides  divided,  either  irom 
the  dark  heaving  water  of  the  ocean  by  a  line  of 
•now-white  breakers,  or  from  the  blue  vault  of 
beavea  by  the  strips  of  land,  crowned  at  an  equal 
height  byilie  tops  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  As  a 
white  cloud  here  and  there  aHord^  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  azure  sky,  so  in  the  lagoon  dark 


bands  of  living  coral  appear  through  the  emerald 
green  water. 

**  The  next  rooming  after  anchoring,  I  went  oo 
shore  on  Direction  Island.  The  strip  of  dry  land 
is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,;  on  the  lagoon 
side  we  have  a  while  calcareous  beach,  the  radia- 
tion from  which  in  such  a  climate  is  very  oppres- 
sive ;  and  on  the  outer  coast,  a  solid  broad  flat  of 
coral  rock,  which  serves  to  break  the  violence  of 
the  open  sea.  Excepting  near  the  lagoon,  where 
there  is  some  sand,  the  laud  is  entirely  composed 
of  rounded  fragments  of  coral.  In  such  f  loose, 
dry,  stony  soil,  the  climate  of  ihe  intertropical  re- 
gions alone  could  produce  a  vigorous  vegetation. 
On  some  of  the  smaller  islets,  nothing  could  be 
more  elegant  than  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
and  lull-grown  cocoa-nut  trees,  without  destroying 
each  other's  symmetry,  were  mingled  into  one 
wood.  A  beach  of  glittering  white  sand  Ibrmed 
a  border  to  these  fairy  spots. 

"  I  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the  natural  history 
of  these  islands,  which,  from  its  very  paucity,  poe- 
sessea  a  peculiar  interest.  The  cocoa-nut,' at  the 
first  glance,  seems  to  compose  the  whole  wood ; 
there  are,  however,  five  or  six  other  kinds.  One 
of  these  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  but  ii*om  the 
extreme  softness  of  its  wood,  is  useless  ;  another 
alfords  excellent  timber  for  ship-building.  Besides 
the  trees,  the  number  of  plants  is  exceedingly 
limited,  and  consists  of  insignificant  weeds.  In 
my  collection,  which  includes,  1  believe,  nearly  the 
perfect  Flora,  there  are  twenty  species  without 
reckoning  a  moss,  lichen,  and  fungus.  To  this 
number  two  trees  must  be  added ;  one  of  which 
was  not  in  flower,  and  the  osher  1  only  heard  of. 
The  latter  is  a  solitary  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
group,  and  grows  near  the  beach,  where,  without 
doubt,  the  one  seed  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves. 
1  do  not  include  in  the  above  list  the  sugar-cane, 
banana,  some  other  vegetables,  fruit  trees  and  im- 
ported grasses.  As  these  inlands  consist  eniiiely 
of  coral,  and  at  one  time  probably  existed  as  u 
mere  water-washed  reef,  all  the  productions  now 
living  here  must  have  been  trani?ported  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  In  accordance  to  thi«,  the 
Flora  has  quite  the  character  of  u  refuge  lur  the 
destitute  :  Professor  iiensiow  informs  we  that,  of 
the  twenty  species,  nineteen  belong  to  difl'ereia 
genera,  and  thef*c  again  to  no  less  than  sixteen  or- 
ders!"— 7>artrm,  pp.  540,  541. 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  islands 
most  generally  received  i*,  thai  they  are  based  on 
the  craters  of  volcanoes.  When  we  reflect,  how- 
ever, on  their  va*t  number,  their  proximity,  and 
their  great  bize  (especially  in  the  case  of" the  Atolls 
in  thti  Indiatt  e:ca,  one  ol'  which  is  about  eighty 
miles  ill  letigih,  with  an  average  width  of  only 
about  tweiiiy/)  we  agree  with  Mr.  Daiwin,  that 
this  view  can  hardly  be  considered  correct.  There 
is  another  cla^s  u\'  reefs,  in  sofiie  respects  even 
moreretUHrkable  ihan  those  funning  lagoon  islaiidF, 
and  which  iniy  be  termed  encircling  reels,  puch 
as  are  mentioned  by  our  author  at  p.  555.  The 
modt,  as  it  may  he  railed,  surrounding  the  moun- 
tainous island  Vutiikoro,  which  lilts  its  head  like 
the  CHStle  of  ponie  giant  of  romntice,  and  frowns 
overthespot  where  Li  Peyrouse  wae  shipwrecked, 
is  even  more  than  800  feel  dee|),  though  Mr.  Dar- 


•  One  of  the  Radack  islands  of  Ilotiebuc  is  tif^y-two 
miles  long  Hy  twenty  broad. 
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win  gives  the  depths  ae  being  within  those  num- 
bers. The  great  circular  coral  waU,  built  by  my- 
riads of  minute  architects,  ascends  sheer  and 
steep  on  both  sides.  "Externally,"  says  M  r.  Dar- 
win, **  the  reef  rises  from  an  ocean  profoundly 
deep.  The  structure  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  la- 
goon, but  with  an  island  standing,  like  a  picture 
in  its  frame,  in  the  middle." 

Of  the  construction  of  these  encircling  reefs, 
what  explanation  can  be  given  7  No  one  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  hitherto  attempted  it  with  any 
thing  like  success.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  reef-buiidingpofypt  of  every  different  g-enera 
should  act  in  concert.  Why  should  the  reef  spring 
up  at  the  distance  of  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
from  a  depth,  whilst  we  know  that  reels— the  in- 
stances are  innumerable — grow  attached  to  the 
shore  1 

Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  this  problem  receives 
a  simple  explanation,  li'oro  the  fact,  that  while  the 
land  slowly  subsides  from  changes  in  progress  in 
the  subterranean  regions,  the  reefs  of  living  coral 
continue  to  grow  to  the  surface.  The  line  of  ar- 
gument which  seems  to  have  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion we  shall  state;  but  first  let  us  remind  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  only  partially  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  recent  (geological  inquiry, 
that  proofs  of  the  rise  of  the  land  have  come  in 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  If,  then,  the  globe 
be  not  absolutely  swelling  like  the  frog  in  the 
fable,  which  no  one  will  grant,  there  must  be  tracts 
which  have  lately  undergone  subsidence,  or  are 
undergoing  it.  In  ancient  times  such  movements 
of  subsidence  have  taken  place,  attested,  as  every 
geologist  knows,  by  the  vertical  trees  in  the  Port- 
land dirt-beds,  the  alterations  of  fresh-water  and 
marine  deposites,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Darwirf,  then,  having?  these  facts  in  his 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  led  to  consider  how  it 
comes  that  enormous  areas  of  deep  ocean  (p.  558) 
are  studded  with  low  coral  islandi?,  and  yet  that 
many  facts  show  that  reeC-buMmff  polypi  do  not 
flourish  at  greater  depths  than  twenty  fathoms  at 
most.  What  foundation,  then,  have  these  coral 
islands  in  spaces  of  many  thousand  square  leagues 
of  a  deep,  deep  ocean?  Must  we  suppose  that 
there  are  as  many  submarine  mountains  as  co- 
ral islands,  all  rising  within  twenty  fathoms 
of  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  not  one  above 
it?  Such  a  supposition  will  be  rejected  as  mon- 
strous. The  only  possible  alternative  then,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is,  that  "  as  each  point,  one  after  the 
other  according  to  its  altitude,  was  submerged,  the 
coral  grew  upwards,  and  formed  the  many  islets 
now  standing  at  one  level."  (p.  558.) 

Mr.  Darwin  next  considers  whether  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  lauoon  islands  and  encirclirnr 
reefs  otxurrint?  in  these  oceans,  which  he  is 
forced  by  the  fbregoinjj  arijrument  to  believe  have 
subsided,  receives  any  explanation  from  this  move- 
ment. He  says,  in  substance — let  an  island  frin«r- 
ed  with  coral  reefs  very  jjradually  subside,  will  not 
the  necessary  effect  of  this  be,  that  although  the 
reef  may  grow  upwards  and  reach  the  surface,  it 
will  not  be  so  with  the  land,  which  will  gradually 
be  submerged  ?  Then,  acrordinof  to  the  amount 
of  subifidence  so  will  the  wid'h  o\'  the  channel  be 
between  the  reef  and  shore.  If  the  sinkiuirconii- 
nue,  the  encircled  island,  by  the  gradual  suhnier- 
treiice  of  the  hist  and  hiijhedi  peak,  will  beconver- 
verieJ  ii»!o  a  lairoou  iolaiid.    .Mr.  D.iruin  then  ob- 


serves (p.  589),  that  the  non-filling  up  of  the  interior 
basin  of  the  lagoon,  on  the  open  channel  within  the 
encircling  reel,  is  due  to  those  stations  being  un- 
favorable (partly  owing  to  the  sand  and  mud  drift- 
ed about)  to  the  giowth  of  the  massive  corals. 
He  proceeds  to  state  that  a  series  can  be  shown 
from  an  annular  recfj  encircing  either  one  or  seve- 
ral small  islands,  to  a  lagoon  island  which  merely 
encircles  a  sheet  of  water ;  and  he  insists  that  the 
difference  been  the  various  kinds  of  reefs  f  p.  55d) 
entirely  lies  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  neigh- 
boring land,  and  the  relative  position  which  the 
reefii  bear  to  it  Mr.  Darwin,  therefore,  supposes 
that  as  a  reef  fringing  an  island  is  converted  by 
subsidence  into  an  encircled  one,  so  a  reef  fringing 
the  shore  of  a  continent  will  be  converted  info  a  bar- 
rier reef  (p.  559),  like  that  extraordinary  one 
on  the  N.  E.  cost  of  Australia,  separated  from 
the  land  by  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea  ;  and  there  the 
reefs  (jp.  564)  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
same  kind  of  movement  are  found  in  juxtaposition. 
The  reefs  of  New  Caledonia  exhibit  a  step  be- 
tween an  encircling  and  a  barrier  reef. 

Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  think  that,  if  this  theory 
be  rejected,  not  only  must  the  origin  of  lagoon 
islands  encirclmg  a  barrier  of  reefs,  and  their  pre- 
sence in  one  part  and  entire  absence  in  another, 
remain  altogether  without  explanation — which, 
considering  their  vast  number  and  uniformity  of 
structure,  would  be  not  a  little  remarkable  ; — but 
that  all  the  facts  showing  that  reef-buildingpo/y/7» 
will  not  live  at  great  depths  must  be  rejected  ;  for 
we  must  then  suppose  that  the  reefs  have  sprung 
up  from  submarine  mountains,  which  we  cannot 
grant,  over  spaces  of  many  thousand  square 
leagues.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  theory,  which 
includes  under  one  head  the  origin  of  the  several 
reefs,  he  admitted,  very  important  deductions  must 
follow  from  it ;  for  it  shows  that  great  portions 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  have  recently  (in  a 
geological  sense)  undergone  movements  of  sub- 
sidence (which  it  must  always  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  detect  by  any  direct  evidence);  and  what 
is  even  mor^  worthy  of  note,  it  shows  that  the 
movements  have  been  so  far  gradual,  that  no  one 
sinkmg  down  has  carried  the  reef  below  the  small 
depth  from  which  the  polypi  could  rear  tt  to  the 
suriiice  again.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  Mr.  Darwin 
alludes  to  even  more  extended  inferences,  which 
we  shall  not  notice',  as  the  subject  will  soon  be 
treated  by  him  at  full  length. 


ON  THE  SUPERIOR     ADVANTAGES   OF   OROW- 
IKG    ORCHARD   GRASS    WITH   RED   CLOVER. 

From  Uie  Gennancown  Tel«gnph. 

Read  Ytefon  the  Pttiladelpliia  Society  for  promoting  Affriculiare, 
Marcli  4, 1640,  by  Jamok  Mco^e,  M.  D.,  V.  fresideut. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject 
when  reading  the  late  Mr.  Bardley's  <  Notes  on 
Husbandry,'  (1799,)  in  which  he  states  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  sowing  together 
the  two  grasses  fir«t  mentioned,  and  his  remarks 
appeared  so  well  founded  in  reason,  that  I  was 
disposed  to  pursue  the  practice  he  recommended  ; 
but  before  trying  the  experiment,  I  consulted  the 
late  Algernon  Roberta,  of  Philadelphia  county, 
one  of  our  best  farmers,  on  the  subject,  nntl  was 
pleasrd  to  hear  him  approve  of  the  measure. 
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My  question  wae,  **  which  was  the  beat  grass 
to  grow  with  red  clover  ?"  He  answered  at  once, 
**  orchard  grass,"  by  reason  of  their  blossoming 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  orchard  grass  giving 
early  and  late  pasture,  which  was  a  great  object 
with  hiro,  as  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  sup- 
ply or  butter  for  the  Philadelphia  market.  Joseph 
Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  to  whom  1  also  applied 
for  an  opinion  on  the  same  point,  was  equally 
prompt  in  lavor  of  the  union  of  the  two  grasses  in 
question.  Thus  backed,  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
deviating  from  the  usual  routine  adopted  in  Dela- 
ware, and  still  continued  very  generally  throughout 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  upon  the  first  field  of  wheat 
which  1  laid  down,  viz:  in  1805, 1  had  sown  the 
(bilowing  spring.  12  measured  pints  of  clover  seed 
with  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  orchard  grass  seed 
previously  well  mixed. — Alter  the  grain  was  re- 
moved, I  saw,  with  very  great  delight,  both  grass- 
es thickly  covering  the  ground,  and  nearly  as  high 
as  the  stubbie ;  and  late  in  the  autumn  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  my  cows  enjoying  a  luxurious, 
succulent  repast,  aAer  the  (lelds  which  were  sown 
with  timothy  and  clover  in  the  vicinity  had  ceased 
to  supply  It.  But  this  gratification  was  small 
when  compared  with  that  I  experienced  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  by  beholding  the  towering  oi chard 
grass  in  full  blossom  at  the  same  time  with  its 
companion,  and  the  ground  thickly  set  with  both. 
Reserving  a  certain  space  lor  maturing  the  seed  of 
the  orchard  grass,  I  had  the  crop  cut  when  a  few 
only  of  the  clover  hlossoms  were  beginning  to  turn, 
being  then  sure  of  perfect  maturity  of  the  rest, 
and  found  that  the^,  equally  wiih  the  leaves,  re- 
tained their  connexion  with  the  stalk  much  better 
than  when  the  grass  was  cut  after  the  clover  blos- 
soms had  assumed  a  dark  hue.  Another  advan- 
tage attending  this  early  cutting  is,  that  the  stalks 
preserve  their  pliancy  and  are  eaten  freely  by  cat- 
tle ;  whereas  they  are  wasted  when  they  become 
hard  from  the  mowing  having  been  done  at  a  late 
period. , 

My  experience  of  six  years  of  the  union  of  the 
two  grasses  enables  me  to  say  that  the  advantages 
of  sowing  orchard  grass  in  preference  to  timothy, 
are  as  161  lows  : 

1.  Two  crops  in  place  of  one. 

2.  Grood  pasture  late  in  the  autumn  instead  of 
none. 

3.  The  curing  of  both  grasses  in  full  perfection, 
while,  when  timothy  is  sown,  the  clover  blossoms 
and  leaves  arc  dead,  black,  and  chiefly  fall  off  in 
the  curing  of  the  hay,  owing  to  the  ripening  of  the 
timothy  from  12  to  15  days  alter  the  clover.  Fiirm- 
ers  will  never  cut  their  grass  until  the  timothy  ie 
fit  for  the  scythe. 

4.  Early  pasture,  even  before  the  pestiferous, 
hateful  wild  garlic  makes  its  appearance,  or  at 
least  as  early  as  the  fatter,  and  by  its  rapid  growth, 
smothers  or  lessens  the  crop  of  this  enemy  to  the 
products  of  the  dairy.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  autumnal  growth  of  garlic. 

Orchard  grass  is  upon  a  par  with  timothy,  in 
point  of  nutritive  quality  and  of  animal  partiality, 
and  will  command  neariy  as  great  a  price  as  timo- 
thy. Two  crops,  and  the  early  and  late  pasture 
of  the  orchard  grass  make  up  lor  the  small  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  hay  Irom  the  two  grasces. 


THB  RB8ULT8  OF  MARLING  IN   THB  OOUNTBT 
ABOUT    WILLIAMSBURG. 

If  any  person  yet  doubts  the  value  of  marf  as  a 
means  of  profitable  and  durable  improrement  of 
land,  and  therefore  hesitates  or  delays  to  use  this 
manure,  let  him  visit  the  country  surrounding 
Williamsburg,  and  see  the  maried  and  the  un- 
maried  lands,  and  learn  the  circumstances  from  the 
proprietors.  And  if  sucli  an  inquirer  should  be 
one  of  the  young"  men  formerly  educated  there, 
and  who  has  not  been  there  for  twenty  or  more 
years,  he  will  need  no  verbal  information  to  as- 
sure him  of  the  remarkable  improvement  made, 
nor  any  arithmetical  statements  to  convince  him 
of  great  increase  of  fertility  and  of  wealth.  We  do 
not  know  whether  any  doubters  or  deniers  of  the 
value  of  mariing  yet  remain  in  lower  Virginia ; 
but  there  are  many  such  in  the  more  southern 
states;  and  it  would  be  not  only  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  the  journey,  but  perhaps  a  fortune  to 
boot,  for  any  such  persons,  having  the  means  of 
marling,  to  come  here  and  learn  what  profits 
others  have  made  by  this  most  valuable  of  all  the 
means  for  fertilization. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  general  condition  of  ag- 
riculture of  the  counties  of  York  and  James 
City,  was  among  the  lowest  in  Virginia.  The 
lands,  excepting  some  of  the  rich  river  margins, 
(which  Nature  had  marUd,  and  which  man  had 
been  laboring  in  vain  to  exhaust,)  were  generally 
poor,  and  the  profits  of  cultivation  very  low.  The 
prices  of  lands,  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were 
astonishingly  low,  even  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  their  wretched  cultivation  and  products. 
Some  of  the  poor  lands,  but  with  plenty  of  mari, 
and  easily  and  cheaply  improveable,  and  within  a 
lew  miles  of  ship  navigation,  sold  for  about  9 1 
the  acre ;  and  83  was  deemed  a  very  good  price. 

Other  things  were  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture.  There  was  but  one  thing  . 
that  formed  an  exception.  The  last  survivors  of 
the  old  aristocracy  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia yet  lingered,  and  their  fortunes  had  not  been 
entirely  spent  in  wasteful  hospitality,  nor  disappear- 
ed by  division  and  subdivision.  And  to  this  cause 
it  was  owing  that  the  society  of  the  generally  de- 
cayed and  partly  ruinous  village  of  Williamsburg 
was  more  refined,  and  social  intercourse  more  de- 
lightfijl,  than  in  cities  exhibiting  the  very  different 
indications  of  general  prosperity  and  great  indivi- 
dual wealth.  But  with  this  exception,  which  was 
yearly  becoming  more  faint,  and  has  since  almost 
disappeared,  every  thing  in  Williamsburg  then  was 
the  accompaniment  of  decay,  or  an  indication  of 
I  approaching  ruin. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  hqwever;  up 
10  1S12,  had  been  what  was  then  dccmcJ  [x^z[iC* 
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rou€,  even  coDsidering  it,  as  it  wns  then  and  pre- 
viously, the  most  important  and  almost  fole  insti- 
tution of  learning  of  high  order  of  all  Virginia, 
and  which  received  students  aleo,  every  year, 
Orom  every  southern  and  f^outh- western  state  of 
the  confederacy.  From  60  to  70  students  in  the 
scientific  and  law  classes  served  for  this  state  of 
prosperity.  It  was  rare  for  a  student  to  be  sent 
I'roro  the  adjacent  counties,  and  then  only  from 
houses  whose  (brlunes  were  declining,  and  never 
Irom  one  where  recent  industry  had  served  to  pro* 
duce  wealth.  The  people  geneially  were  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  loo  ignorant  to  prize  education  for 
their  sons,  even  when  abundantly  able  to  pay  its 
price.  The  money  brought  by  the  students  of  the 
college -was  almost  entirely  a  foreign  supply,  and 
served  as  an  important  aid  to  the  support  of  the 
village,  and  its  adjacent  country.  Even  this  aid 
was  lost,  when,  for  causes  not  necessary  to  be 
here  staled,  the  college  afterwards  declined  so  much 
as  to  have  less  than  20  students  a  year. 

But  when  every  thing  else  was  at  the  lowest 
state  of  depression,  marling  had  been  commenced 
some  years  before  by  a  few  proprietors,  and  the 
improvement  was  slowly,  but  at  a  yearly  increas- 
ing rate  of  progress,  advancing  over  the  neigh- 
boring country,  which  was  eminently  suited  to  be 
so  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  soil,  as  well  aa  because  of  the  good 
quality  of,  and  easy  access  to  the  marl  beds.  In 
a  few  years  almost  every  proprietor  was  marling, 
to  some  extent ;  and  most  persons  near  WiUiaras- 
burg  have  now  marled  the  greater  pari,  or  all,  of 
their  cultivated  lan«l8. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  stale  ihe  particu- 
lars of  any  improvements  and  profits  made  by 
marling.  We  hope  to  receive  a  report  of  that 
description  from  a  gentleman  who  has  promised  it, 
and  who  is  well  qualified  by  experience  as  an  im- 
prover, as  well  as  by  his  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, to  present  the  marling  statistics  of  his  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  enough  here  to  state  generally 
what  we  have  recently  learned  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  present  fertility  of  the  formerly  very  poor 
lands  is  not  only  great  relatively,  but  abtoluiehf. 
The  cropa  arc  good,  even  without  reference  lo, 
and  comparison  with,  the  former  miserable  pro- 
ducts;  the  change  from  which  appears  so  wonderful 
to  those  who  now  visit  the  country  for  the  first 
I  iroc  after  20  or  30  years'  absence.  The  crops  are 
from  double  to  quadruple  their  former  rates,  and  of 
course  the  net  profits  of  culture  are  fur  more  in- 
creased. The  prices  of  land  have  also  risen  near- 
ly as  much  as  its  product,  or  as  its  means  for  im- 
provement offer,  even  in  advance  of  the  actual 
marling.    The  formerly  poor  cultivators  have  not 


only  improved  in  wealth,  but  still  more  in  the  man" 
ner  of  using  their  wealth.  They  prize  education, 
and  are  now  sending  their  sons  to  fill  the  college, 
which  their  fathers  made  no  use  of.  The  same 
cause  is  working  throughout  lower  Virginia, 
though  not  so  perceptibly  as  here;  and,  while  we 
give  full  credit  to  the  reformation  and  improvement 
of  this  institution  of  learning  itself)  and  highly  ap- 
preciate the  learning  and  worth  of  its  professorip 
and  the  value  of  its  regulations  and  discipline,  we 
still  believe  that  lo  marling  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  owes  much  of  its  progressive 
increase  within  seven  years,  of  from  only  17  students 
in  1834  to  140  at  the  present  session.*  The  profes* 
sors,  and  the  course  of  instruction,  might  have 
had  all  their  great  and  acknowledged  value;  but 
as  vainly  as  in  former  times  would  these  ad  vaniagea 
have  been  offered  to  the  people  of  the  adjacent 
countr) ,  if  their  increase  of  wealth  had  not  produced 
among  fathers  a  demand  for,  and  also  the  means 
of  supplying  scientific  education  for  ibeir  sons. 

Williamsburg,  for  tlie  greater  part,  still  presenle 
the  appearance  of  a  town  in  decay.  For  al- 
though the  prices  of  lots  and  houses  are  tripled,  a 
few  years  will  not  sufiice  to  repair  such  extensive 
delapidations  as  had  been  permitted  to  take  place. 
But  there  are  sufficient  indications  now  that  repair 
is  in  fast  progress,  and  resuscitation  close  at  hand. 
Not  only  have  many  of  the  old  and  in  some  cases 
ruinous  buildings  been  thoroughly  repaired,  but 
new  and  costly  houses  have  been  recently  erect- 
ed ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  this  ancient  city  (in 
rank,  though  but  a  village  in  size,)  which  was 
beautiful  even  in  decay,  and  when  almost  in  ruins, 
before  long  will  exhibit  the  different  kind  of  beau- 
ty of  newness  and  of  growing  prosperity.  The 
trade  of  the  place  has  risen  to  importaiice,  and  its 
merchants  are  highly  respectable  and  wealthy. 
And  this  great  change  of  the  slate  of  trade, 
though  now  greatly  aided  by  the  present  prospe- 
rity of  the  college,  had  commenced,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded far,  while  the  college  was  actually  sinking. 

The  support  and,  we  trust,  the  fruiis  of  religion 
have  been  increased  as  much  and  as  manifestly  as 
other  benefits;  and  we  hope  not  to  be  charged 
with  being  wonting  in  reverence  for  religion,  when 
we  assert  ttiat  its  service  also  has  been  as  es- 
sentially   promoted    by    marling^    as    we    have 

*  The  following  statement  shows  Ike  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  rate  of  increase,  in  the  seven  last  years. 
In  the  session  of  1833-4   there  were   17  students. 

1884-6  48 

1885-6  07 

1S88-7  118 

1887-8  118 

1888-9  182 

1589-40  140 
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claimed  for  the  iocreaso  of  fertility,  of  wealth, 
education,  and  general  refinement.     Until   re- 
cently, the  public  worship  of  the  epiacopal  church 
wa«  mainly,  though  indirectly,  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  college.     The  presideut  of  the 
college,  or  one  of  the  profeMora,  always  was  an 
episcopalian  clergyman,  and  one  of  such  grade 
of  learning  or  of  reputation  as  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  obtained  here ;  and  thus  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church  were  maintained  at  very  small 
additional  expense  to  the  inhabitants.    The  most 
venerable  old  church  in  Virginia,  and  an  excellent 
and  costly  building,  they  inherited  from  the  old , 
establishment.  The  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians  were  much  worse  off,  and  their  public  reli- 
gious services  on  the  most  bumble  footing.    Now 
all  are  greatly  advanced,  and  are  still  advancing. 
The  former  connexion  between  the  college  and 
the  church  has  been  effectually  severed,  we  trust 
for  the  good  of  both  parties ;  but  certainly  and 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  college.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  episcopal  congregation  now  pay  for, 
and  entirely  support  their  own  church  and  its  ser- 
vice, and  that  too  with  a  degree  of  liberality,  and 
to  an  amount  of  expenditure,  which  are  remarka- 
ble for  so  scanty  a  population.    The  most  costly, 
and  what  is  deemed  the  greatest  improvement 
thus  made,  the  thorough  alteration  and  repair  of 
the  interior  of  the  old  church,  we  could  well  have 
«pared,  and  indeed  cannot  but  regret  the  change. 
Compared  to  the  old  fashion  of  the  church,  with  its 
spacious  area,  and  its  long  and  gloomy  aisles, 
floored  with  stone  and  interspersed  with  old  mo- 
numental inscriptions,  and  the  general  simplicity, 
and  absence  of  decoration,  the  present  interior 
has  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  a  modem  draw- 
ing room,    fiut  the  unquestionable  beauty  and 
comforts  of  the  newly  modelled  interior  do  not  ade- 
quately compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  severe  and 
simple  grandeur  of  the  old  structuce.    More  than 
S9000  have  been  recently  expended  to  repair  and 
dandify  ^l>®  church,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  half  its 
apace,  and  the  destruction  of  every  appearance  of 
what  was  antique,  solemn,  and  venerable.    For- 
tunately, the  exterior  of  the  building  could  not  be 
damaged  by  modern  improvement  and  decoration; 
and  therefore  the  church  retains  its  ancient  form, 
and  is  now,  aa  always  to  our  taste  and  feelings, 
more  admirable  and  impressive  in  its  simple  and 
even  rude  style  of  architecture,  than  the  most 
costly  and  highly  adorned  of  modem  churches. 

The  present  prosperous  and  excellent  condition 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  will  be  the 
most  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  most 
intimately  acqaainted  with  the  existing  facts ;  and 
will  be  deemed  most  reioarkable  by  those  who  best 

knew  it  formerly,  in  what  was  then  deemed  its 
Vol.  VI1I-6« 


time  of  greatest  prosperity.    Then,  when  without 
a  rival  in  Virginia,  or  scarcely  in  the  south,  about 
70  students  was  the  highest  average  number;  and 
no  one  then  questioned  or  doubted  the  received 
opinion,  that  the  institution  was  highly  prosperous, 
and  in  entirely  successful  operation.    Aflerwards 
various  causes  concurred  to  depress  the  institution, 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  brink  of  rain.    After  neariy 
20  years  of  fluctuation  and  adversity,  and  of  ge- 
neral decline,  as  late  as  1834  there  were  but  17 
students.  Then  commenced  the  fortunate  change; 
and  a  very  regular  and  rapid  increase  has  brought 
the  number  this  year  to  140  students  in  the  law 
and  scientific  classes,  or  to  double  the  number  of 
the  greatest  average  of  old  times.   Yet  now  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  is  so  surrounded  and  pressed  upon 
by  rival  and  successful  and  growing  institutions, 
that  ail  that  can  be  now  deemed  its  proper  pro- 
vince is  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia ;  and 
even  of  that,  very  many  of  the  young  men  are 
sent  by  their  mistaken  parents  to  northern  col- 
leges of  far  less  wortl^  than  now  may  be  justly 
claimed  for  William  and  Mary,  both  in  regard  to 
the  ability  of  its  professors  and  the  excellence  of 
the  course  of  instruction.    A  course  so  mistakent 
and  so  opposed  to  patriotism,  as  well  as  to  the  pri- 
vate interests  and  welfare  of  the  individuals  so 
acting,  cannot  long  continue ;  and  we  predict  that, 
even  if  no  more  extended  ground  should  be  occu- 
pied by  this  college,  the  tide-water   anJ  marl 
region  of  Virginia  alone  will  still  more  swell  the 
number  of  its  pupils,    fiut,  in  fact,  Its  present  field 
of  operations  is  much  more  extensive ;  and  more 
than  half  its  students  still  come  from  the  upper 
country. 

fiut  to  return  from  this  digression.  Any  stran- 
ger to  this  part  of  the  country,  who  may  read  and 
believe  these  or  other  published  statements  of  the 
improvements  here  made  by  mariing,  would  na- 
turally infer  that  the  whole  mari  region  of  Vii^gi- 
nia  was  pursuing  the  like  profitable  course.  Buc 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  trae  that  nobody  now 
denies  the  value  of  mari,  and  the  profit  of  apply- 
ing it  as  manure,  fiut  still,  so  slow  is  the  pro- 
gress of  the  most  valuable  and  undoubted  improve- 
ments upon  old  practices,  that  oflen  years  are  re- 
quired for  a  new  practice  to  extend  a  few  miles. 
Wherever  some  one  intelligent  and  energetic 
farmer  in  lower  Virginia  has  gone  to  mariing  on  a 
large  scale,  his  example  hns  gradualFy  spread  to 
all  the  farms  around  him.  fiut  without  such  an  in- 
telligent and  spirited  pioneer,  to  exhibit  to  the  eyfs 
of  his  neighbors  the  benefits  at)d  profits  of  the 
practice,  the  experiments  are  small  and  few,  and 
but  lilile  is  done  lor  ^neral  or  extensive  operations. 
The  neighborhood  of  Williamsburg,  and  extend- 
ing to  more  than  12  miles  above,  is  one  of  ibm 
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most  generally  marled  and  thereby  best  improved 
districts  of  Virginia.  Yet  but  a  few  miles  outside 
of  this  gradually  widening  circle^  marling  is  com- 
paratively neglected,  and  some  proprietors  have 
even  done  nothing  as  yet  to  obtain  the  profits  from 
it,  which  they  might  command  as  cheaply  as  any 
other  persoAs.  But  though  the  progress  of  this 
mode  of  improvement,  like  every  other  in  our  be- 
nighted agricultural  condition,  is  slow,  compared 
to  what  it  should  be,  still  it  is  steadily  gaining 
ground,  and  never  loses  ground  or  favor  where 
once  commenced.  It  may  be  long  before  the  comple- 
tion—but we  nevertheless  have  undiminished  con- 
fidence in  our  prediction  oAen  heretofore  made, 
that,  by  means  of  marling,  the  tide-water  region 
of  Virginia  is  destined  to  become  the  most  valua- 
ble agriculturaf  region  of  the  state,  and  one  hav- 
ing agricultural  advantages  inferior  to  but  few  re- 
gions in  the  world.— Ed.  F.  R. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGUQA. 

List  of  Graduates  of  July  4/A,  1840. 

Degrees  were  conferred  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Faculty  on  the  following  students,  who  had  been 
admitted  by  the  Faculty  to  graduate  in  the  schools 
mentioned : 

School  of  Andsnt  Languages, 

Charles  H.  Barksdale,*  Charlotte,  Va. 
John  Stage  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
John  N.  Hendren,  Augusta  Co.,  Va. 
Caner  Page  Johnson,  Richmond,  *» 
Francis  R.  Rives,  Albemarle  Co.,  ** 
C.  R.  G.  Slaughter,  Charlottesville. 
James  D.  Thornton,  Cumberland,  Va. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature, 

George  W.  Abcll,  Albemarle  Co.»  Va. 
James  H.  firame.  Mecklenburg,    " 
John  8.  Caskie,  Richmond  City. 
V.  Saunders  Paul,  Louisa  Co.,  Va. 
John  ProsserTabb,  Gloucester,  " 
S.  Dandridflrc  Tucker,  Richmond,  Va. 
Albert  P.  Whitehead,  Alabama. 

School  of  Modem  Languages, 

Charles   H.  Barksdale,  Spanish  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Charlotte  Co.,  Va. 

John  t.  Burrusf ,  French  and  German,  Louisa 
vd.,  Va. 

Lucius  J.  Dapre,  French  and  Spanish,  Loui- 
siana.  "^         ' 

James  D.  Thornton,  French  and  Spanish,  Cum- 
berland Co.,  Va. 

French  Language  and  Literature. 

Colin  B.  Buckner,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
John  S.  Caskie,  Richmond. 
Benjamin  E.  Green,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Thomas  F.  Perkins,  Buckingham,  Va. 
Joseph  A.  Shanklin,  South  Carolina. 
C.  R.  G.  Slaii<;hter,  Charlottesville. 
S.  Dandridge  Tucker,  Richmond,  Va^ 

Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Henry  Stokes,  Lunenburg  Co.,  Va. 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

W.  C.  Carrington,  Charlotte  Co.,  Va. 
Henry  C.  Lay,  Richmond  City,  Va. 
Albert  P.  Whitehead,  Alabama. 

Anglo- Saxon  Language  and  Literature^ 

John  S.  Barbour,  jr.,  Culpeper,  Va. 
John  Prosser  Tabb,  Gloucester,  *< 

School  of  Mathematics. 


George  W.  Abell,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va^ 
Robert  L.  Brown,  Nelson,  " 

John  W.  Clay,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Lewis  W.  Cabell,  Buckingham  Co. 
John  P.  DuVal,  Florida. 
William  L.  Early,  Madison  Co.,  Va. 
Hunter  H.  Marshall,  Charlotte,     '^ 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa  Co.,  *< 

S.  Dandridge  Tucker,  Richmond,  " 
John  Randolph  Tucker,  «*  *« 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Ala. 

School  of  Natural  Philosophy, 

George  W.  Abell,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.. 
Benjamin  J.  Barbour,  Orange    "     " 
Charles  H.  Barksdale,  Charlotte       " 
Henry  Coalter  Cabell,  Richmond,     «^ 
John  S.  Caskie,  "  <<^ 

Wm.  C.  Carrington,  Charlotte,  *^ 

John  Stage  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Wm.  P.  DuVal,  Florida. 
Robert  L.  Dahney,  Louisa,  Va. 
Carter  Page  Johnson,  Richmond,  Va. 
Warwick  N.  Miller,  Kentucky. 
Francis  R.  Rives,  Albemarle,  Va. 
Joseph  A.  Shanklin,  South  Carolina. 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa  Co.,  Va. 
John  H.  Timberlake,  Charlottesville. 
Isaac  R.  Watkins,  Charlotte  Co.,  Va. 

School  of  Civil  Engineering, 

Wm.  P.  DuVal,  Florida. 

John  C.  DuVal,        " 

Robert  B.  Moon,  Albemarle,  Va. 

School  of  (memistry. 

John  S.  Caskie,  Richmond  City,  Va. 
Henry  Coalter  Cabell,  Richmond,  Va. 
John  W.  Clay,  Huntsvjile,  Alabama. 
John  Stage  Davis,  University  of  Va. 
Robert  L.  Dabney,  Louisa  Co.,  Va. 
C.  Temple  Emmet,  New  York. 
William  H.  Jones,  Mecklenburg,  Va. 
James  F.  Jones,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
Warwick  N.  Miller,  Kentucky. 
Mareellas  M'Kenme,  University  of  Va. 
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Carter  Pa^  John«OD,  Kichmond, 
Thomas  F.  Perkins,  Buckingham 
Alex.  H.  Rogers,  Albemarle, 
Gales  Seaton,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 
Joseph  A.  Shanklin,  South  Carolina. 
€.  It  6.  Slaughter,  Charlottesville. 
Jame^  D.  Thornton,  Cumberland,  Va. 
Thomas  Towles,  Louisiana. 
William  Watts,  Roanoke  Co.,  Va. 
Isaac  R.  Watkins,  Charlotte,     <* 
James  L.  Woodville,  Botetourt,  ^* ' 

School  of  Medicine, 

£leazar  6.  Clav,  Chesterfield,  Va. 

William  Hamilton,  Staunton,    *< 

Patrick  Henry,  Campbell  Co.,  " 
J.  Philip  Smith,  Clarke  Co.,  *• 
-J.  Archer  Talley,  Cumberland,  " 
Reuben  P.  Thomas,  Buckingham, 

William  Watts,  Roanoke,  « 

James  B.  Winston,  Culpeper,   " 


School  of  Moral  Philosophy, 

John  S.  Barbour,  jr.,  Culpeper,  Va. 
Robert  L.  Brown,  Nelson,  " 

James  H.  Brame,  Mecklenburg,  " 
Colin  B.  Buckner,  Lynchburg,     << 
John  Staffe  Davis,  ITniversity  of  Va. 
William  L.  Early,  Madison  Co.,  Va. 
Wm.  H.  Jones,  Mecklenburg,       " 
Joel  W.  Jones,  Alabama. 
Carter  Page  Johnson,  Richmond,  Va. 
F.  Lewis  Marshall,  Fauquier,  '< 

James  L.  Orr,  South  Carolina. 
Thos.  F.  Perkins,  Buckingham,  Va. 
Francis  R.  Rives,  Albemarle,        ** 
Wm.  J.  Shelton,  Lynchburg,        " 
Thomas  Slaughter,  Mississippi 
C.  R.  6.  Slaughter,  Charlottesville. 
Nicholas  T.  Sorsby,  Alabama. 
Isaac  R.  Watkins,  Charlotte  Co.  Va. 

School  of  Law. 

John  D.  Bracey,  Alabama. 
SL  HumeBntcher,  Alexandria,  D.  C, 
Henry  W.  Davis,  "  «» 

Wm.  S.  Goodwyn,  Southarqpton,  Va. 
F.  Lewis  Marshall,  Fauquier,       " 
John  W.  Menzies,  Kentucky. 
Geo.  W.  Randolph,  Albemarle,  Va. 
T.  Jaquelin  Smith,  Clarke  Co.,    " 
Stephen  O.  Southall,  Amelia  Co.,  Va. 
John  O.  Stegcr,  "        "     «« 

Joseph  D.  Shields,  Mississippi. 
Jaq.  P.  Talialerro,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 
Creo.  W.  Truehart,  Charlottesville. 
Daboey  Carr  Wirt,  Richmond  City. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

PuUie  exercises  and  honors  of  July  Ath^  1840. 

Ist.  An  Oration  on  the  effects  produced  by  the 
introduction  ofFree  Institutions,  and  the  extension 
ofliberaJ  principles :  by  Edmund  W.  Jones,  L.  B. 
«r  N.  Carolina. 


2nd.  An  Oration  on  the  Right  oriDatmction :  by 
Wm.  Old,  L.  B.  of  Powhatan. 

3d.  An  Oration  on  the  Reciprocal  Action  of 
Mind  and  government:  by  Geo.  W.  Richardsoa, 

A.  B.  and  L.  B.  of  Hanover. 

4th.  An  Oration  on  the  Past  and  Present  Condi- 
tion of  our  Country :  by  William  Waller,  L.  B., 
of  Williamsburg. 

5th  an  Ooration  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Grecian  Republics :  by  Warner  T.  Jones,  A.  B. 
and  L.  B.,  of  Gloucester. 

6th.  An  Oration  on  the  Present  Condition  and 
Future  Prospects  of  the  American  Union :  by  M. 

B.  Seawell,  L.  B.,  of  Gloucester. 

7th.  An  Oration  on  the  Influence  of  Patriotism, 
and  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  upon  a  Republic, 
and  the  Progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  within 
ihe  United  States :  by  Lloyd  W.  Williams,  L. 
B.  of  Norfolk. 

AAer  an  Address  from  the  President  to  the  Stu-  • 
dents,  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  confer- 
red on 

Benj.  F.  Dew  of  King  and  Queen, 
A.  C.  Peachy  of  Williamsburg. 
The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  was  conferred 
on 

Wm.  £.  Blankingsfaip  of  Chesterfield. 
Joseph  M.  Carrinffton  of  Richmond, 
Wm.  E.  Clarke  of  Alabama, 
John  H.  Dillard  of  N.  Carolina, 
John  Finney  of  Powhatan, 
Alex.  Jones  of  Chesterfield, 
Edmund  W.  Jones  of  N.  Carolina, 
James  B.  Jones  of  Chesterfield, 
Warner  T.  Jones  of  Gloucester, 
Wm.  Old  of  Powhatan, 
James  H.  Rawlings  of  Spottsylvania, 
George  W.  Richardson  of  Hanover, 
M.  B.  Seawell  of  Gloucester, 
William  Waller  of  Williamsburg, 
Lloyd  W.  Williams  of  NoHblk. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferrad 
on 

L.  W.  Carter  of  Charles  City, 
Geo.  R.  Dupuy  of  Petersburg, 
Wm.  H.  Gwathmey  of  King  William, 
Thos.  H.  Harrison  of  Sussex, 
Warner  T.  Jones  of  Gloucester, 
David  E.  Meade  of  Dinwlddie, 
John  Minge  of  Charles  City, 
Geo.  U.  Nottingham  of  Northampton, 
James  H.  Rawlings  of  Spottsylvania, 
George  W.  Richardson  of  Hanover, 
Wm.  H.  Sims  of  Halifax, 
Tristram  L.  Skinner  of  N.  Carolina, 
John  B.  Stanard  of  Fredericksburg, 
Thomas  S.  Watson  of  Louiea, 
Wm.  C.  Williams  of  Richmond 
Certificates  of  Proficiency,  in  the  subjects  speci- 
fied, were  conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen : 
Wm.  T.  Allen ;  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetonc,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  History,  Chemistry, Jun.  Mathematics 
and  Metaphysics. 

Wm.  H.  Anderson :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric, 
Lojoric,  Ethics,  History  and  Chemistry. 

F.  M.  Baker :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Ethics,  History,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and 
Metaphysics. 
F.  L.  Barziza :  Chemistry. 
Wm.    E.  Blankingfhip :    Political  Economy 
and  Metaphysics. 
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Norborne  Blow :  fiellea  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  History,  Chemistry  and  Jun.  Maihe- 
matics. 

Wm.  N.  Blow :  History  and  Chemistry. 

Jas.  fioisseau  :  History  and  National  Law. 

Thos.  H.  fiullock :  Political  Economy. 

Joseph  M.  Carrington  :  Belles  Lettres,  Rheto- 
ric, Logic,  Ethics  and  History. 

William  E.  Clarke:  Political  Economy  and 
Metaphysics. 

James  A.  Clopton :  History. 

James  W.  Cook :  Belles  Lett  res,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  Ethics,  History,  Chemistry,  National  Law 
and  Mathematics. 

O.  A.  Crenshaw:  Belles  Lett  res,  Rhetoric, 
liogic,  Ethics,  History,  Chemistry  and  National 
Law. 

John  H.  Dillard :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric. 
Logic,  Ethics  and  History. 

J.  F".  Dilley :  Political  Economy. 

J.  F.  Edmunds :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric ; 
liOfiric,  Ethics,  Chemistry  and  National  Law. 

E.  JO.  Farrar:  History. 

A.  C.  Garrett :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Ethics,  History,  Chemistry,  Jun.  Mathematics 
and  National  Law. 

Battaile  J.  Gouldin :  History  and  Jun.  Mathe- 
matics. 

John  S.  Hannon :  Chemistry. 

John  Harrison  :  Chemistry  and  National  Law, 

John  T.  Hatcher:  Belles  Letires,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  History  and  Jun.  Mathematics. 

Leo.  Henley:  Chemistry. 

Daniel  C.  Hotliday :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  Ethics,  History,  Chemistry,  Jun.  Mathe- 
matics and  National  Law. 

Benjamin  Irby :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Ethics,  National  Law,  and  Nat.  Philosophy. 

Peyton  Meade:  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Ethics,  History,  Chemistry,  National  Law  and 
Mathematics. 

Jesse  S.  Miller:  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  History,  Chemistry,  National  Law, 
and  Jun.  Mathematics. 

John  E.  Moore  :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  National  Law,  and  Chemistry. 

George  U.  Nottingham  :  History. 

John  H.  Nottingham:  Chemistry  and  National 
Law. 

William  Old:  Political  Economy  and  Meta- 
physics. 

John  B.  Peachy :  Chemistry,  Jun.  Mathema- 
tics atid  History. 

J.  P.  Pierce :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Ethics,  History,  National  Law,  Chemistry,  and 
Jun.  Mathematics. 

David  W.  Pitts:  Belles  Lettres, Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics  and  National  Law. 

William  Radford :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  History,  National  Law  and  Political 
Economy. 

James  M.  Robertson :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  Ethics,  History,  National  Law,  Chemistry, 
and  Jun.  Mathematics. 

L.  B.  Rose :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Ethics  and  Chemistry. 

Thomas  F.  Scott :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic. Ethics,  Chemistry  and  National  Law. 

M.  B.  Seawall :  Political  Economy. 

Churohiil  Semple :  Political  Economy  and  Me- 
taphysics. 


Ed.  B.  Shelton :  Chemistry  and  Jun.  Maibe* 
matics. 

Reuben  Smith:  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Ethics,  History,  National  Law,  Chemistry,  and 
Jun.  Mathematics. 

Waddy  Street:  Chemistry. 

William  B.  Talialerro :  Belles  Lettres,  Rheto- 
ric, Logic,  Ethics,  History,  Chemistry,  and  Juo. 
Mathematics. 

John  H.  Taylor :  National  Law. 

William  A.  Temple :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric, 
Lo£ric,  Ethics,  Chemistry  and  National  Law. 

J.  S.  Trueheart:  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  History,  National  Law,  Chemistry, 
and  Jun.  Mathematics. 

Wat.  H.  Tyler :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  and  History. 

C.  C.  P.  Waller:  National  Law. 

John  D.  Warren :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  History,  Chemistry,  National  Law, 
and  Mathematics. 

A.  A.  Whitehead :  History,  Chemistry,  and 
National  Law. 

Lloyd  W.  Williams :  Political  Economy  and 
Metaphysics. 

Thomas  M.  Wilson:  History. 

L.  Y.  Winder :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, and  Ethics. 

J.  T.  Wooion :  Belles  Lettres,  Rhetoric,  Lo- 
gic, Ethics,  History,  Chemistry,  and  National 
Law. 


ON  IMPROTEMBNT    BY    RAIL-ROADS    AND 

CANALS. 

Extract  from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Review  for  April  1840. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
great  misapplications  of  capital  might  be  prevent- 
ed, it^  the  public  could  be  induced  to  examine, 
moire  closely  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  difierent 
subjects  o/'  enterprise  presented  to  its  attention  in 
our  country.  Various  and  extensive  as  our  schemes 
are,  there  seems  to  us  nece^ssity  lor  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  objects  on  the  part  of  the  public,  propor- 
tionate to  the  want  of  it  in  our  state  legislatures. 
At  the  present  rates  of  interest  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  promising 
enterprises  only  should  be  undertaken.  Ol  these, 
some  may  be  fit  objects  for  execution  by  a  states 
but  not  by  individuals ;  and  in  cases  where  lines  of 
improvement  properly  carried  out  promise  large 
results,  disappointment  may  ensue  ifthey  be  execu- 
ted on  an  ineligible  plan,  or  on  a  scale  incommensu- 
rate or  more  than  commensurate  with  the  object. 
We  are  induced  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Chevalier,  at  the  head  of  this  article 
as  a  text  to  present  some  reflections  on  this  sub* 
ject.  The  philosophic  and  comprehensive  mind 
of  the  writer  generalizes,  in  the  Ibllowing  sketch, 
the  object  of  improvement  in  the  United  States: 

**The  territory  of  the  United  States  consists, 
first,  of  the  two  great  interior  basins  ol'the  Missis* 
sippi,  and  of  the  St.  Lawfenoe,  which  descend, 
one  Irom  the  north  towards  the  south  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  other  from  the  south  towards 
the  north  into  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name; 
secondly,  on  its  eastern  coast,  ofa  system  ofleaeer 
basins  which  discharge  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
principal  of  which  are,  those  ofthe  Connecticut,  the 
Hudson,ihe  Delaware,  the  Safquebanneb,  the  Po- 
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lomac,  the  James  River,  the  Roanoke,  the  Santee, 
the  Savannah,  the  Altamaha.  The  Allegany 
inoumnins,  which  are  called  the  back  bone  of  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  (heir  forni  lengthened 
out  regularly  with  the  continent,  constitute  a  na- 
tural separation  between  the  two  great  interior 
basins,  and  the  system  of  lesser  baeins  on  the  At- 
lantic coast. 

*'Thi8  immense  country  may  likewise  be  divid- 
ed into  north  and  south.  It  has  two  commercial 
capitals,  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  which  are 
as  the  two  lungs  of  this  great  body,  the  two  gal- 
vanic poles  of.  the  system.  Between  these  two 
divisions,  the  north  ani  south,  there  exist  radical 
difierences  in  their  political  condition  and  habits  ol 
life.  The  social  edifice  of  the  south  is  founded  on 
slavery,  that  of  the  north  on  universal  suffrage. 
The  south  is  an  immense  cotton  plantation,  with 
some  other  products,  such  as  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
rice.  The  north  acts  as  the  commission  merchant 
of  the  south,  in  selling  its  products,  and  procuring 
those  of  Europe  /or  it;  as  its  mariner,  in  carrying 
its  cotton  across  the  ocean ;  its  manufacturer,  for 
all  household  and  agricultural  utensils,  cotton 
^ns,  steam  engines  for  making  sugar,  furniture, 
and  stuffs,  and  all  objects  of  every  day  use.  It 
supplies  the  south  also  with  flour  and  salted 
meats. 

'*  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  in  the  United 
States  great  public  works  must  have  for  their 
objects, 

**  First.  To  bind  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
whh  the  country  west  of  the  Allegany ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  connect  river&,  such  as  the  Hudson,  the 
Susquehannah,  the  Potomac,  the  James  river,  or 
bavs,  such  as  the  Delaware  or  the  Chesepeake, 
either  with  the  Mississippf,  or  its  tributary  the 
Ohio,  or  with  the  8t.  Lawrence,  or  the  great* lakes 
£rie  and  Ontario,  whose  waters  are  conveyed  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  sea. 

"Second.  To  establish  communications  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Mississppi  and  that  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  that  is  to  say,  between  one  of  the 
^nneat  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  such  as  the 
Ohio,  the  Illinois,  or  the  Wabash,  and  Lake  Erie, 
or  Lake  Michigan,  which  lakes  of  all  those  which 
have  an  outlet  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  extend  far- 
thest south, 

"  Third.  To  connect  the  north  and  south  poles 
of  the  Union,  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

"Independently  of  these  great  systems  of  public 
works,  which  are  in  progress  of  construction,  and 
even  in  part  executed,  there  exist  secondary  groups 
oflines  of  transportation,  having  for  objects  either 
to  facilitate  the  access  to  centres  of  consumption, 
or  to  open  outlets  to  certain  centres  of  production. 
The  first  of  this  class  of  cases  embraces  different 
works,  canals  or  rail-roads,  which  leave  the  great 
cities  as  centres,  and  radiate  in  different  direction^: 
around  them.  The  second  comprises  such  works 
as  have  been  executed  to  bring  into  market  dif- 
ferent coal  fields." 

Mr.  Chevalier  proceeds  to  inform  us  how  far 
these  objects  have  been  carried  out,  and  gives  us 
in  minute  detail,  an  account  of  the  different  lines 
of  communication  executed  and  io  progress  at  the 
time  of  the  publication,  of  his  pamphlet.  Few 
Americans  are,  we  believe,  fully  aware  of  all  that 
has  been  done  in  our  country,  and  all  may  read 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  digest  of  Mr.  Che- 
valier with  profit.    He  shows  that  lines  of  im- 


provement have  been  executed,  or  are  in  progr^M, 
to  cormect  most  of  the  lesser  basins  of  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  with  the  two  great  inte- 
rior basins  west  of  the  mountains.  All  of  these 
lines  of  communication,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  canal  of  New  York,  are  entirely  or  in  part 
by  rail-road ;  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  lines 
of  improvement,  embracing  that  mode  in  part, 
whilst  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road,  the  Bal- 
timore and  Phio  rail-road,  and  the  proposed  com- 
munications in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  look 
to  the  rail- road  system  of  improvement  through- 
out. The  elevation  and  character  ot  the  Allegany 
range,  being  generally  without  any  table  laiid  from 
which  reservoirs  can  be  supplied,  makes  this  the 
only  mode  of  traversing  it  at  any  reasonable  ex- 
pense. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  that  for  the  bulky 
transportation  between  the  west  and  east,  rail-roads 
of  any  profile  which  can  be  had  across  the  Al- 
leghany, promise  results  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  what  maybe  expected  from  them 
under  advantageous  circumstances.  Moderate 
elevations  on  a  rail-road,  to  be  overcome  by  short 
ascending  and  descending  grades  of  gentle  mclina- 
tion,  present  no  serious  impediment,  when  the  bu- 
siness of  the  road  (as  in  the  case  of  truvelleiv  and 
the  mail)  requires  high  velocities.  At  high  rates 
of  speed,  the  whole  adhesion  of  the  engine  cannot 
be  made  use  of,  of  course  there  can  be  no  deficiency 
in  this  respect,  and  but  little  power  being  required 
in  descending  grades,  steam  is  accumulated  for 
encountering  the  ascending,  so  that  almost  as 
^reat  an  amount  of  useful  eflect  is  thus  attained 
from  a  given  power  on  an  undulating  road  of 
gentle  graduation,  as  on  a  level.  The  case  is  a 
very  dinerent  one,  when  on  a  long  line  of  rail-road 
the  ascent  is  a  continuous  one  to  a  culminating, 
point,  whence  the  rail-road  descends.  If  the  as- 
cent to  be  overcome  is  very  considerable,  it  may 
be  surmounted  either  by  inclined  planes  and  sta- 
tionary power,  or  by  graduation,  or  partly  on  each 
plane,  but  it  is  in  any  case  a  serious  deduction 
fi'om  the  value  of  the  rail-road,  in  the  one  case,  by 
the  cost  of  keeping  up  stationary  power,  in  the 
other,  by  the  large  deduction  from  the  useful 
effect  of  the  locomotive  engine. 

The  Pennsylvania  line  of  improvement,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  present  us  illustra- 
tions of  these  two  modes  of  overcoming  elevation. 
On  the  former,  the  Allegany  mountain  is  passed 
by  a  rail-road  having  ten  inclined  planes,  kept  up 
at  an  annual  expenditure  of  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  dollars.  Tlie  elevation  overcome  at  these 
planes  is  of  course  to  that  extent  a  necessary  tax 
on  the  trade  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  should  the 
trade  be  a  large  one,  a  much  heavier  tax  must  be 
paid  in  a  different  form.  On  that  line  of  improve- 
ment, inclined  planes  will  be  avoided,  and  in  place 
oC  them,  continuous  ascending  and  descending 
grades  will  be  adopted,  both  at  Parr's  Spring 
Ridge  and  the  Allegany.  These,  it  is  understood^ 
are,  for  considerable  distances,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
and  sixty,  and  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  seventy 
or  eightv  feet  per  mile.  On  such  grades,  the  load 
drawn  by  a  locomotive  will  not  exceed  the  fourth 
of  what  it  would  be  on  a  level,  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  company  must  of  coarse  in 
neariy  the  same  ratio  be  increased. 

The  above  suggestions  go  to  show,  that  the  cost 
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oftransportatioD  on  lin^s  of  rail -road,  between  the 
east  and  west,  south  of'New  York,  must  necessa- 
rily be  much  enhanced  beyond  what  may  be  con- 
sidered its  minimum.  Whilst,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  great  and  growing  demands  of 
the  west  will  probably  supply  an  abundant  trade  to 
all  the  avenues  now  being  opened  for  it,  disap- 
pointment would  certainly  be  experienced,  were  it 
supposed  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  im- 
provements would  be  in  proportion  to  the  trade. 
The  great  and  peculiar  expenses  of  transportation 
on  these  tines,  however  large  their  receipts,  must 
necessarily  increase  in  almost  the  same  ratio. 
Fortunately,  these  lines  of  improvement,  if  not 
owned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
by  the  states  in  which  they  lie,  are  the  property  of 
corporations  consisting  essentially  of  stales  and 
towns,  to  which  the  other  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  improvements,  and  not  the  dividends  in 
Btock,  have  been  the  leading  considerations  to 
embark  in  them.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail-road,  the  James  river,  and 
Kenhawa  Improvement,  and  the  Charleston, 
Cincinnati,  and  Louisville  rail- road.  The  stock 
of  these  companies  is  made  up  principally,  in  the 
case  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  by  the 
state  of  Maryland  and  city  of  Baltimore  ;  ol'  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  by  subscriptions  of 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virsrinia,  and  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  latter  havmg  assumed 
ihe  subscriptions  of  the  corporations  of  Washing- 
ton, Georgetown,  and  Alexandria;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville 
rail-road,  by  subscriptions  of  the  states  of  South 
Carolina  and  city  of  Charleston.  It  will  be  suffici- 
ent for  the  large  subscribers  to  these  great  works, 
if  the  prosperity  of  the  states  through  which  they 
pass,  and  towns'  which  they  connect  with  the  in- 
terior, is  promoted  in  a  degree  correspondent  with 
the  expectation  entertained  in  relation  to  them, 
and  the  amounts  invested  by  individuals  are  pro- 
bably but  limited  sums,  which,  they  have  been 
willing  to  contribute,  even  if  lost,  to  promote  by 
their  example  and  countenance  the  improvements 
in  which  they  have  embarked. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  for 
individual  capital  to  be  invested  to  any  great 
extent  in  improvements  of  this  description.  States 
and  corporations,  whose  credit  may  enable  them  at 
favorable  times  to  make  loans  in  Europe  at  a  re- 
duced rate  of  interests,  by  adding  (o  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  them  a  very  limited  fund  irom  taxation, 
may  meet  the  interests  occurring  on  their  loans, 
and  benefited  as  they  are  in  more  essential  re- 
spects, may  afford  to  wait  long  for  a  net  revenue, 
equivalent  to  the  interest  on  their  investments ; 
but  to  individuals,  such  investments  to  any  great 
extent  would  prove  certain  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

It  would  be  otherwise  of  the  second  class  of 
improvements  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  name- 
ly, those  which  are  to  connect  the  lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
were  it  not  that  so  many  will  probably  be  authorized 
as  to  destroy  the  productiveness  by  competition. 
The  lowness  of  the  summits,  and  abundance  of 
water  to  obtained  on  them,  admit  of  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  at  many  points  at  a  very  moderate 
rate  of  expense,  and  the  extensive  navigation  on 
the  lakes,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  their  tributa- 
ries, and  the  great  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth 
of  the  regions  watered  by  them,  ensure,  whenev- 


er they  may  be  even  partially  filled  up  with  po« 
pulation,  an  immense  trade.  Lines  ofcommunica" 
tion  in  this  portion  of  the  Union  must,  however, 
for  some  time  yet  be  unproductive,  and  will  al- 
ways, probably,  be  unsafe  investments  for  indivi- 
duals, tor  the  reasons  already  given. 

There  is  no  such  uncertainty  as  to  the  third  line 
of  communication  mientioned  by  Mr.  Chevalier, 
that  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Con- 
necting, as  this  does,  the  metropolis  of  the  union 
with  the  great  Atlantic  cities  of  the  northern  and 
the  capitals  of  the  southern  states,  this  line  of 
communication  has  at  the  same  tihne  the  advan- 
tage of  forming  the  most  direct  line  between  the 
eastern  and  southern  states,  and  of  traversing  a 
belt  of  country  which  presents,  for  the  execution 
of  a  line  of  rail-roads,  peculiar  facilities.  The 
public  has  evinced  its  perception  of  the  advantages 
of  this  great  line  of  thoroughfare,  by  the  large 
amount  which  has  been  contributed  within  the 
last  six  or  eight  years,  almost  entirely  from  indivi- 
dual resources,  to  its  execution.  The  separate  links 
which  have  been  so  far  made,  bid  fair,  even  should 
it  not  be  extended  beyond  its  present  terminus  in 
the  south,  to  be  extremely  profitable ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt,  that  within  six  or  eight  years 
more,  the  whole  chain  of  communication  will  be 
completed  to  New  Orleans,  and  that  there  will 
then  be  a  travel  and  trade  over  every  portion  of  it, 
beyond  any  present  conception  of  its  extent. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  sketch  of 
Mr.  Chevalier,  detached  links  only  in  this  chain 
of  communication  had  been  made  as  far  as  the 
Roanoke,  in  North  Carolina.  Within  the  two 
years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg, 
and  Richmond  and  Petersburg  rail-roads,  have 
been  put  in  operation  ;  and  south  of  the  Roanoke, 
lines  of  rail-road  have  been  completed  to  Wil- 
mington in  North  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  and  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  state 
on  the  more  direct  route  to  Columbia  and  Augusta. 
Between  Columbia  and  Branchville,  on  the  line 
of  rail- road  which  connects  Cnarleston  and  Au- 
gusta, a  rail-road  is  now  in  progress  of  construction, 
which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  present,  or  ^arly  the  coming  year, 
leaving  only  the  distance  between  Raleigh  and 
Columbia  (about  two  hundred  miles,  but  which 
is  said  to  be  of  extremely  easy  execution)  to  bt 
constructed,  to  furnish  a  complete  rail-road  com- 
munication between  New  York  and  Charleston 
and  Augusta.  Between  Augusta  and  Montgo- 
mery, on  the  Alabama  river,  whence  to  New 
Orleans  there  is  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  year  an 
excellent  steamboat  communication,  rail-roads 
now  in  progress  of  execution  will  probably  be 
finished  by  the  time  the  line  north  of  Augusta  is  in 
readiness. 

Great  profits  may  undoubtedly  be  anticipated  in 
every  portion  of  this  great  chain  of  communica- 
tion, when  executed  with  tolerable  judgment  and 
under  favorable  charters.  In  another  point  of 
view,  however,  it  is  much  more  interesting  to  us. 
No  line  of  improvement  which  has  been  projected 
in  America,  and  perhaps  none  which  can  ever 
be  made,  is  so  important  in  a  political  as  well  as  a 
commercial  aspect,  as  the  one  we  have  been  con- 
templating. In  time  of  war,  the  government  witt 
be  enabled  by  it,  with  a  moderate  standing  arroy» 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  its  whole  Atlantic  coast) 
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an  object  noi  to  be  attained  efTectually  without  it 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  country.  It  will  fur- 
nish, in  such  a  contingency,  the  means  not  only 
ot'  transporting  men  and  munitions  of  war,  but  in 
the  event  of  the  blockade  of  the  coast,  of  exchang- 
ing the  staples  of  the  south  and  the  manufactures 
of  the  north  and  east.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  patriot,  devoted  above  all  things  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  this  connexion,  between 
what  Mr.  Chevalier  terms  ih  twopoles^  has  yet  a 
higher  value.  **When,"  he  remarks,  "  New 
York  shall  be  only  six  or  eight  days'  journey  from 
New  Orleans  not  only  for  a  rich  class  travelling 
in  a  privileged  manner,  but  for  every  shopkeeper 
and  every  workman,  separation  will  be  no  longer 
possible.  Great  distances  will  have  disappeared, 
and  this  Colossus,  ten  times  vaster  than  France, 
will  maintain  its  unity  without  effort.'' 

It  is  among  the  many  fortune  circumstances  of 
our  country,  that  its  most  essential  line  ofimprove- 
ment  offers  such  strong  inducements  to  its  speedy 
execution,  both  in  prospects  of  profit  presented 
by  it  as  an  investment,  and  its  other  advantages. 
In  other  countries,  the  works  esrential  to  their  de- 
fence and  protection  have  been  executed  usually 
at  ^reat  cost,  and  with  heavy  burthens  on  the 
subject.  With  us,  the  one  which  is  to  make  us 
impregnable  in  war,  and  to  unite  us  indissolubly 
in  war  and  peace,  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  add 
largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  companies  co-operating  in  its 
execution. 

We  have  observed  above,  that  UntB  of  commu- 
nication may  be  judicious,  and  iht  plan  of  im- 
provement be  otherwise ;  or,  if  the  line  and  plan 
of  improvement  be  both  eligible,  an  error  may 
be  committed  in  making  the  improvement  incom- 
mensurate, or  more  thaa  commensurate  with  its 
objects.  We  need  only  refer,  in  illustration  of  our 
position,  to  the  opposite  plans  of  connexion  by  ca- 
nal and  rail-road,  or  to  the  case  of  a  single  or 
double  track  rail-road.  It  will  be  easily  perceived, 
that  a  trade  or  travel,  which  would  pay  a  large 
profit  on  the  stock  of  a  rail-road,  might  not  be  com- 
inanded  by  a  canal,  and  vice  versa  \  and  that 
whilst  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  make  a  double 
track  rail-road  where  a  single  track  rail-road  would 
suffice,  it  would  not  be  a  less  error  to  construct  a 
road  graded  for  a  single  track  only,  where  a  dou- 
ble track  would  be  required. 

There  are,  comparatively,  few  cases  in  our 
country,  where  there  is  a  choice  as  to  the  plan 
of  improvement.  Its  bold  features,  and  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  its  summers,  limiting  the  cases  in 
which  canals  can  be  made  to  comparatively  a 
■mall  Dumber ;  but  where  either  a  canal  or  rail- 
road may  be  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great 
error  would  be  committed  by  selecting  that  least 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
trade  to  be  accommodated.  In  our  opinion,  and 
the  opinion  of  engineers  who  have  given  most  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  there  are  three  cases  in 
which  rail-roads  present  decided  advantage  over 
canals : 

1.  Where  personSy  or  articlen  of  great  value  are 
to  be  transported.  In  this  case,  the  saving  in  time 
becomes  a  matter  of  much  more  moment  than  any 
increased  cost  of  rail-road  over  canal  transpor- 
tation. 

•%  2.  fVkere  great  differences  of  level  are  to  be 
surmounted,    lo  this  case,  the  delay  and  risk  of 


interruption  from  a  large  amount  of  lockage,  is  (}ir 
beyond  what  would  t>e  occasioned  by  inclined 
planes  overcoming  the  same  elevation  on  a  rail- 
road, whilst  the  same  causes  increase  the  cost  of 
canal  transportation  to  so  nearly  an  equality  with 
that  of  rail-roads,  as  to  entitie  the  latter  to  the  pre- 
ference. 

3.  Where,  no  matter  how  bulky,  or  ponderoui 
the  tonnage  in  proportion  lo  its  value,  the  trade  is 
principally  a  descending  one,  and  a  profile  can  be 
had  for  their  rail-road  giving  equal  or  nearly  equal 
facilities  to  the  power  employed  in  both  directions. 
In  this  last  case,  rail-road  transportation,  more  ad- 
vantageous in  other  respects,  l>ecome6  even  cheap- 
er  than  that  on  canals,  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
in  the  line,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  canal,  would 
present  a  serious  impediment  by  the  lockage  it 
would  occasion,  becoming  an  auxiliary  to  the  pow- 
er employed  on  the  rail-road.  There  are  but  few 
cases,  of  course,  where  the  most  desirable  profile 
has  been  had  for  a  rail-road,  the  descent  being,  in 
most  cases,  either  somewhat  more  or  less  than 
would  be  in  theory  the  most  advantageous.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  approaches  t(^  it  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  rail- road  now 
under  construction  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
anthmcite  coal  di-trict  at  the  Schuylkill  in  Penn- 
sylvania. On  this  work  the  graduation  is  said  to 
vary  between  a  level  and  descent  of  nineteen  leet 
per  mile,  in  favor  of  the  downward  trade.  It  is 
expected  that  the  load  of  ordinary  locomotive  en- 
sines  on  it,  will  average  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  net,  or  three  hundred  tons 
gross,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  per  hour,  and  that  the  whole  expense  to  the 
company,  of  transporting  coal  on  it,  will  be  only 
fiftv-three  cents  per  ton  the  whole  length  of  the 
rail-road,  (ninety-six  miles,)  or  little  more  than 
half  the  ordinary  rate  of  freight  on  canals  of  the 
same  length. 

The  above  propositions  can,  of  course,  not  be 
laid  down  absolutely,  or  without  reference  to  the 
cost  of  the  one  or  the  other  improvement ;  but,  in 
the  first  case  cited,  it  would  require  a  very  great 
difference  of  expence  to  counterbalance  the  de- 
cided superiority  of  the  rail-road  in  point  of  expedi- 
tion, and  in  the  second  and  third  cases,  the  item 
of  lockage  will  generally  enhance  greatly  the  cost 
of  a  caniH  beyond  that  of  a  rail- road,  and  of  course, 
turn  the  scale  more  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter improvement. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  how 
vague  are  the  notions  usually  entertained  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  canals  and  rail-roads ;  ad- 
vocates being  constantly  found  of  the  one  or  the 
other  system,without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  which  should  alone  decide,  where 
there  is  a  choice,  which  is  the  most  advisable.  It 
would  be  individkxis  to  point  out  cases  in  which 
grave  errors  have  been  made  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  of  ideas  which  has  prevailed  on  this 
subject.  Such  cases,  if  the  principles  which  have 
'been  laid  down  are  correct,  will  readily  occur  to 
ou(  readers,  and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the 
ftict  above  mentioned, — the  comparatively  few 
cases  in  which  canals  are  feasible  in  America, — 
that  more  mistakes  have  not  hitherto  been  com- 
mhted. 

But  supposing  the  proper  description  of  improve- 
ment to  be  adopted,  it  may  be  executed  on  a  plan 
incoramensurale,    or   more   ihau   coramensuraio 
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ViHh  its  objects.  In  the  way  of  canatgi,  the  Union 
canal  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ihe  Cheeapeake  and 
Ohio  canal,  are  examples  of  opposite  errors  on  this 
subject,  it  being  now  generally  conceded,  that  the 
former,  had  it  been  constructed  oC  larger  seciion, 
and  with  larger  locks,  so  as  to  have  admitted  ofihe 
passage  ol'such  boats  as  are  used  on  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehannah  canals,  could  not  have  lailed 
to  have  been  a  productive  work,  whilst  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  seem  not 
to  have  been  warranted  by  any  trade  to  be  antici- 
pated on  it.  To  make  a  double  track  rail-road 
where  a  single  track  rail-road  is  sufficient,  is  evi- 
dently an  equally  grave  error ;  but  not  more  so  than 
others  which  may  arise  in  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion, from  inattention  to  their  objects  and  the  best 
means  of  attaining  them.  A  few  words  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  what  serious  mistakes  maybe 
committed  on  this  head. 

It  has  been  above  observed,  thai  short  ascending 
and  descending  grades  present  no  serious  impedi- 
menty  at  high  velocities,  to  the  most  valuable  ap- 
plication of  locomotive  power.  They,  are,  conse- 
quently, not  seriously  objectionable  on  rail- roads 
for  passenger  transportation  exclusively,  on  which 
high  velocities  will  always  be  aimed  at,  and 
where  the  whole  adhesion  of  the  engine  is  not 
required.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  on  rail-roads 
designed  for  freight.  On  these  it  is  roost  essential 
that  the  company  should  be  able  to  transport 
cheaply^  and  this,  in  rail-road  transportation,  is 
only  to  be  effected  by  carrying  heavy  loads  at  slow 
velocities.  Now,  at  very  reduced  rates  of  speed, 
the  limit  to  the  useful  effect  of  the  engine  is  its 
adhesion,  and  the  load  which  this  will  admit  of 
its  taking  becomes  diminished,  therefore,  precise- 
ly as  the  maximum  grade  of  the  road  increases, 
whether  this  be  a  longer  or  shorter  one. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows,  that  on  roads 
desiined  for  the  transportation  of  freights,  a  much 
greater  expense  is  justifiable  to  avoid  undulations 
or  to  diminish  the  grades  of  the  roads,  where  as- 
cents and  descents  are  unavoidable,  than  on  roads 
destined  for  passengers.  On  these  last,  undula- 
tions not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  per  mile 
would  be  scarcely  an  objection  ;  whilst  on  ro^ds 
designed  for  the  transportation  of  freight  at  low 
velocities,  they  would  almost  diminish  the  load 
conveyed  one  half. 

In  these  last,  however,  the  expense  which  is  jus- 
tifiable to  improve  the  grades  of  the  road,  must 
be  materially  influenced  by  the  amount  of  trade 
to  be  anticipated  on  it.  If  this  is  but  limited,  it  is, 
of  course,  better  that  the  road  should  be  less  per- 
fect, and  cost  of  transportation  in  consequence  en- 
hanced, than  that  an  increased  first  cost,  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  object,  should  be  in- 
curred in  reducing  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
largest  outlay  may  properly  be  incurred  in  improv- 
ing the  profile  of  a  rail-road,  in  a  case  where  the 
trade  to  be  accommodated  is  of  proportionate  mag- 
nitude. Giving  to  these  considerations  their  pro- 
per weight,  it  will  be  seen  of  how  much  impor- 
tance it  is  that  engineers,  however  welt  informed 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  their  profession, 
should  t)e  also  men  of  discriminating  minds  and 
sound  judgment.  Their  employers  are  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  greatest  losses,  not  from  a  defi- 
ciency in  their  knowledge,  but  a  misapplication 
of  the  resources  of  their  profession,  the  error  being 
equally  great  to  construct  an  improvemeat  inade- 


quate, or  more  than  adequate,  or  superior  or  inferior 
in  character,  to  what  its  objects  may  justify. 

The  expose  of  the  Chevalier  de  Gerstner  gives 
some  statistical  views  in  relation  to  the  rail-rot^ds 
of  our  country,  which  may  be  interesting  to  most 
of  our  readers.  After  having  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection over  most  of  the  lines,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness 
by  the  presidents,  directors,  and  engineers  of  the 
different  works,  who,  he  mentions,  not  only  gave 
him  their  printed  reports,  but  laid  before  him  with 
the  greatest  liberality  their  books  and  accounts,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  every  kind  of  informa- 
tion, he  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
amination: 

"According,"  says  he,  "  to  the  facts  rollected 
during  my  travels  since  my  arrival  in  New  York, 
there  are  now,  over  three  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
roads completed  and  in  operation  in  the  United 
Slates :  four  hundred  and  twenty- five  locomotives, 
of  which  the  greatest  number  were  made  in  the 
country,  run  on  the  several  rail-roads ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  up  to  the  end  of  1839  the  length  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  may  amount  to  four 
hundred  thousand  one  hundred*miles.  The  capital 
expended  on  the  rail-roads  now  in  operation  is 
about  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  or  at  an  average  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  for  which  sum 
the  rail- roads,  with  the  buildings,  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  necessary  locomotives  and  cars 
bought. 

"  Several  rail-roads  have  been  undertaken  with 
insufficient  means,  and  the  shareholders  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
income  of  the  first  years  in  building  engine  houses, 
&c.,  and  purchasing  locomotives  and  cars.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  shareholders  got  during 
that  time  no  dividend,  but  the  rail-road  still  yield- 
ed a  good  income.  Other  rail-roads,  when  fin- 
ished, paid  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  income  to 
the  stockholders.  Others  have  not  yp.t  paid  any 
dividend  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  The  average  resuU  of  the 
rail-roads  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  is, 
that  they  give  a  yearly  interest  of  five  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  me  capital  invested.  This  result  may  be 
regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  because  the  greatest 
part  of  the  lines  have  only  been  a  few  years  in 
operation. 

"In  all  lines,  there  is  a  yearly  increase  of  at 
least  fifleen  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  gross  in- 
come, so  that  even  those  lines  which  do  not  pay 
now  will  give  in  a  few  years  a  handsome  dividend. 
Accordingly  to  these  statements,  based  on  the 
communications  collected  in  this  country,  1  have 
no  doubt  that  the  large  capital  invested  in  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  will  not  only  produce 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country,  but  also  pay 
the  shareholders  a  handsome  dividend,  which, 
under  good  management,  by  the  constant  progress 
of  population  and  trade,  must  likewise  from  yeap 
to  year  increase." 

The  above  opinions,  founded  on  the  carefol  ex- 
aminations made  by  the  Chevalier  de  Gerstner, 
are  certainly  calculated  to  give  ^reat  confidence  in 
the  investments  hitherto  made  in  rail-roads  in  our 
country.  If  the  average  net  profits  accruing  on 
the  whole  capital  stock  invested  in  Ihem  has  been 
already  five  and  a  half  per  cent.,  even  though  it 
has  been  necessary  in  many  cases  to  appropriate 
it  to  improving  the  rail-roads^  building  engiae 
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hoiMee,  etc.,  nnd  purchasiog  locomotives  and  care, 
it  is  a  proof  that  most  of  the  rail -roads  ko  far  un- 
dertaken are  valuable  lines  and  judicious  undertak- 
ings. It  is  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  inconveni- 
ent to  the  stockholders  of  such  of  them  as  are 
obliged  to  appropriate  their  receipts  towards  car- 
rying out  their  original  scheme,  or  to  extensions  ol' 
it,  to  be  deprived  temporarily  of  their  dividends, 
and  this  measure  must  of  course  have  the  effect 
of  depressing  the  shares  of  such  ot  the  companies 
as  may  resort  to  it.  The  course  is,  however,  ob- 
viously the  proper  one,  where  an  increasing  trade 
and  travel  on  a  rail -road  calls  for  increased  accom- 
modation on  it,  the  means  for  which  cannot  be 
Ibund  without  an  issue  of*  certificates  of  stock  or 
bonds  of  the  company  at  a  serious  sacrifice.  Pursu- 
ing such  a  policy,  the  rail -road  companies  whose 
business  is  increasing  must  be  placed  at  the  earliest 
period  on  a  solid  and  secure  foundation,  and  the 
stockholders,  when  their  improvements  have  been 
perfected  and  fully  equipped  with  motive  power, 
be  secured  steady  and  pennanent  dividends,  and 
much  better  returns  than  could  have  been  ob- 
tained on  any  other  plan. 


OBSKRVATIOirS  UPOIT  THK  METHOD  OF  GROW- 
IffO  APPLE  AND  PKAR  TRBU8  BY  GRAFT- 
ING  UPON  THE  ROOTS. 

Prom  die  Magazin«  of  Horttcolture. 

Among  the  most  valuable  hints  which  have 
recently  come  under  my  notice,  1  consider  none  of 
more  importance  than  those  advanced  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Teschemacher,  and  so  ably 
responded  to  by  yourself)  on  a  liree  communication 
among  gardeners.  Gai^deners,  of  all  other  classes 
of  men,  ought  to  t>e  the  last  to  aim  at  concealniCnt, 
in  any  improvement  which  they  may  eff'ecu  Mys- 
tery IS  a  word  which  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
gardeners'  vocabulary.  Honiculture  embraces  a 
range  so  wide,  and  minutiae  bo  intricate,  that,  with- 
out a  liree  communication  among  its  practitioners 
and  amateurs,  the  most  accurate  ot)server  and 
persevering  gardener  could,  firom  his  own  experi- 
ence, attain  tmt  a  faint  knowledge  of  a  business 
whose  branches  are  so  multifarious,  and  where 
the  routine  of  operations  embrace  so  wide  a  field. 
Upon  this  impression,  1  beg  leave  to  communicate, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  pages,  a 
system  of  growing  firuit  trees,  which,  although 
not  possessing  novelty,  is  certainly  not  so  exten- 
sively known  as  its  merits  deserve. 

Grafting  on  the  roots  of  apple  and  pear  trees  has 
]ong  been  partially  practised ;  but  I  question  if 
there  are  many  nurservmen  who  have  carried  this 
to  any  great  extent.  ).  have  had  various  opportu- 
nities of  testing  the  practice,  and  1  am  perfectly 
satisfied  of  its  efficacy.  The  stocks  for  performing 
the  operation  in  a  proper  manner,  ought  to  be  only 
a  year  old.  If  they  have  been  grown  in  a  deep 
free  soil,  (which,  for  this  method,  is  absolutely 
necessary,)  they  will  have  roots  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  fusifiirm  shape,  and  of  a 
sufficient  thickness  to  receive  a  scion.  In  the  fall 
fhey  are  taken  up  and  laid  in  by  the  heels,  in  a 
cellar  or  other  convenient  place,  until  required. 
A  quantity  of  scions  is  selected  at  the  same  time, 
wUfch  must  be  carefully  assorted  and  properly  tal- 
lied :  the^se  may  likewise  t>e  placed  in  a  cellar  in 
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sand,  or,  failing  a  good  cellar,  dig  a  pit  about  six 
feet  deep,  in  a  dry  situation,  place  the  scions  in 
an  upright  poshion,  covering  them  nearly  to  the 
top  with  light  soil  or  sand ;  place  boards  over  the 
surface  of  the  pit,  leaving  a  vacuum  of  three  or 
four  feet  between  the  scions  and  the  boards,  over 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  is  to  be  put ; 
then  cover  the  whole  with  rank  litter,  or  such 
other  substance  as  will  prevent  the  frost  from 
penetrating  through  the  soil ;  this  will  also  ensure 
an  easy  access  to  the  scions  when  re<juired. 

In  the  month  of  February,  if  there  is  much  grafl- 
ins;  to  be  performed,  operations  may  be  com- 
menced. The  woody  part  of  the  stock  is  cut  entirely 
away,  and  the  root  only  used,  which  must  be  cut 
into  lengths  of  three  or  four  inches,  one  root  yield- 
ing frequently  three  or  four  stocks.  Grafting  is 
performed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  when  the  ope- 
ration is  finishled,  they  are  placed  in  shallow  boxes, 
over  a  layer  of  rich,  light  soil,  burying  the  whole 
grafted  part  under  ground ;  they  are  pat  in  rows 
across  the  box,  as  thick  ns  they  can  be  placed  be- 
side each  other;  after  the  first  row  is  properly 
placed,  put  about  two  inches  of  the  soil  as  a  sepa- 
ration between  it  and  the  succeeding  row,  and  so 
on  until  the  box  is  filled.  Several  sorts  may  t>e 
placed  in  the  same  box,  only  let  each  sort  be  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  regularly  named.  When  the 
box  is  filled,  it  must  be  placed  in  alshaded  part  of 
the  green- house,*  not  exposed  too  much  to  the 
sun's  rays, — on  the  back  shel  ve8,or  under  the  stages 
will  answer  very  well  for  some  time,  say  until  the 
middle  of  April,  when  they  must  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  light  and  air,  until  finally  planted 
in  the  usual  manner  in  the  open  ground,  in  the 
month  of  May.  A  perfect  union  will  have  taken 
place,  and  shoots  of  those  grafted  in  February  will 
have  elongatf^d  from  three  and  four  to  six  inches. 

The  l>enefits  derived  from  this  system  roust  be 
perfectly  obvious.  The  grafting  is  performed  at 
a  season  when  little  else  can  be  done  ;  the  trees 
are  much  handsomer  than  those  grafted  in  the 
upual  manner,  and  the  time  occupied  in  planting 
out  is  very  trifling,  being  planted  with  a  common 
dibble ;  a  good  hand  will  plant  several  thousand 
in  a  day.  1  have  known  a  nurseryman  in  this 
state  grafl  above  one  hundred  thousand  apple 
trees  in  a  season,  and  in  two  years  they  were 
handsome  saleable  trees. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Alexander  Gordon. 

June  21,  1840. 


METHOD  OF  CROPPING  ONE  qVARTER  OF  AN 
ACRE,  AS  PRACTISED  BY  L.  VAUGHAN,  WIL- 
LIAMSBURG,   L.    I. 

From  tiie  Magasine  ofHorticuUiire. 

Being  bat  a  tyro  in  the  cultivation  of  mother 
earth,  I  shall  confine  my  reply  to  your  call  iojacts^ 
and  leave  iffecU  to  my  seniors.  You  think  the 
quantity  produced  from  one  fourth  of  an  acre, 
larffe ;  yet,  1  now  see,  1  could  have  made  it  larger. 

1839. — Made  hills  for  egg  plants,  in  each  of 
which  I  deposited  half  a  bushel  old  horse-raanure 
— labelled  the  hills  to  find  them  again. 

*  A  common  frame  will  answer  where  there  is  no 
gteen-bouse,  onlv  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  with 
mats  during  the  beat  of  the  day,  and  also  to  cover  them 
during  cola  nights. 
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FA,  24.— Planted,  this  day,  broad  Windsor 
beans  over  the  hills  prepared  for  egg  plants; — plant- 
ed over  the  broad  beans,  spinach,  radish,  cress,  and 
lettuce,  all  of  which  did  very  #ell,  and  were  off 
the  ground  before  the  beans  required  hoeing. 
The  beans  grew  to  their  usual  size,  but  were  not 
80  prolific  as  they  are  in  England. 

Frona  May  llih  to  20ih,  turned  oiH  egg  plants 
from  pots  into  the  prepared  hills,  amidst  the  broad 
beane.  The  beans  were  off  the  ground  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  were  a  protection  to 
the  egg  plants  from  the  severe  storms  and  cold 
weather  of  28ih  jftay  to  5ih  June.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  sowed  turnips,  in  drills,  be- 
tween the  eggs,  and  some  ol'  them  made  vety  fair 
roots. 

March  7th, — Prepared  hills  four  feet  apart  for 
tomatoes  and  Lima  beans,  with  half  a  bushel  ol' 
old  horse  manure  in  each  ;  labelled  the  hills  to  find 
them  again ;  planted  peas  in  drillsnor^  and  southf 
close  by  the  hills  tor  tomatoes  and  beans. 

jfpril  22  to  May  10. — Turned  out  tomatoes 
from  pots  into  the  prepared  hilla  by  the  peas,  I 
placed  a  pole  in  each  hill  for  tomatoes  and  Lima 
Doans,  at  the  time  of  making  the  hill,  and  tied  the 
tomato  to  the  pole  as  you  would  a  dahlia.  Plant- 
ed Lima  beans  under'a  sash,  on  the  27ih  ofApril, 
and  transplanted  thmn  into  the  hills  6y  the  peas  on 
the  14!  h  of  May.  The  peas  were  of  great  service 
to  the  t>eans  and  tomatoes  during  the  cold  weather 
and  storms  above  alluded  to  ;  the  peas  were  ofl' 
the  ground  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June.  In 
hoeing  the  Lima  beans  and  tomatoes,  7  trenched 
between  them  for  celery !  which  1  transplanted 
from  its  nursery  bed  the  first  week  in  August. 
The  Lima  beans  were  off*  the  ground  from  the  1st 
to  the  lOlh  of  September.  1  think  the  beans  were 
decidedly  favoratile  to  it  for  the  first  fitteen  to  twen- 
ty days.  I  have  never  found  the  Lima  bean  to 
grow,  or  even  ripen^  much  aller  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  celery  between  the  rows  of  toma- 
toes was  very  poor,  as  {  found  it  impossible  to 
confine  the  tomatoes  to  the  poles,  and  they  shaded 
it  ton  much. 

When  gathering  my  vegetaliles,  I  selected 
those  nearest  the  second  crop,  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  all  the  light  and  air  1  could.  I  kept  constantly 
growing  in  pole,  melons,  corn,  cabbages,  &c., 
and  the  moment  I  cleared  the  ground  of  even  one 
hill  of  corn  and  potatoes,  or  any  thing  else,  a  pot 
of  some  other  vegetable  was  turned  into  its  place. 

No  one  must  attempt  the  three  crops  without 
good  ground  made  better  by  rich  old  nranure.  t 
have  this  day  tomatoes  on  my  vines  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egs;  melons,  egg  plants,  &c.,  equally  as 
Ibrward.  My  early  eedo  mulli  peas  are  all  off  the 
ground  to  day,  and  late  melons  from  pots  take  their 
place.  Some  of  my  early  (hihlins  blossomeii  last 
week,  the  flowers  large,  and  colors  as  brilliant  as 
those  later  in  the  season. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  Vauohast* 

JVilliamsbarg,  L.  /.,  Jun%,  184a 


PROPER  HEGARD  TO,  AND  MANAGKIIKHT  OF 

IftLAVKS. 

From  tb«  Carolina  Plunier. 
Fairfield  District,  July  2,  1840. 
Dr.  /?.  W.  Gibbes — I  have  read  with  much  in- 
terest your  Valuable  journal  ever  since  its  first  ap- 


pearance, and  find  myself  more  and  more  pleaseif 
with  it,  from  the  fact  that  much  useful  knowledge 
may  be  culled  from  it,  and  particularly  by  inexpe- 
rienced young  planters.  And  many  valuable  hin<» 
are  conveyed  through  its  columns,  which  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant  and  useless,  and  perish  with 
their  originator — a  state  of  things  much  to  be  re- 
gieited  where  so  much  information  upon  small  as 
well  as  larger  matters  is  requisite  in  the  multifa- 
rious duties  of  the  planter  and  husbandman. 

While  others,  abundantly  more  competent  than 
myself,  are  discussing  the  more  weighty  matters, 
aiu)  nut  only  endeavoring,  but  succeeding  in  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the 
mainspring  of  all  occupations — 1  feel  a  dispositioi^ 
to  throw  in  my  mite  upon  a  subject  too  much  ne- 
glected, but  one  of  infinite  magnitude,  and  preg- 
nant with  evil ;  so  much  so,  that  inadequate  as  1 
may  ieel  myself  to  be  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  I 
may  cause  the  guiiiy  to  blush — 1  mean  a  proper 
reeard  to,  and  management  of  slaves. 

There  are,  in  ail  concerns  of  liie,  extremes  much 
to  be  regretted  and  avoided  ;  and  to  an  alarming 
extent  is  this  the  case  in  not  using  a  proper,  close, 
uncompromising  discipline  over  negroes,  keeping 
in  mind  at  all  times  the  line  of  distinction  betweer% 
master  and  servant,  and  prohibiting  entirely  the 
association  of  any  and  all  white  persons  from  mter- 
course  with  them  who  do  not  observe  the  same  rule 
rigidly,  and  ail  innovations  to  said  rule  should  be 
fearlessly,  instantly,  and  promptly  punished.  Up- 
on the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  many,  very 
many  weighty  responsibilities  due  from  masters  \i> 
slaves — and  it  is  a  source  of  just  satisfiaiction  to  the 
exalted  citizens  of  our  own  state,  and  the  south 
generally,  to  know  that  many  of  these  obligations 
they  daily  acquit  themselves  of  most  honorably, 
as  in  the  daily  allowance  of  food,  clothing,  and 
comfortable  cabins — and  of  at  least  paramount  im- 
portance, only  a  moderate  service  is  required,  all 
of  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  humane,  or  even  judi- 
cious owner,  are  necessary,  scrupuloiisly  so,  for 
his  own  advancement,  if  not  to  satisfy  the  risings 
of  a  benevolent  heart— which  is,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  prompter  to  good  deeds*  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  conduct,  which  deserve 
our  attention  and  action,  from  its  source  being  dia- 
meiric-allv  opposed  to  both  ihe  laws  of  God,  and 
man,  and  to  reason,  common  sense,  and  sell- inter- 
est. The  more  t&  be  regretted,  too,  from  the  faet 
that  such  inhuman  owners  of  slaves  frequently 
perturb  whole  neighborhoods,  and  inflict,  measura- 
bly, disgrace  upon  whole  districts,  ^  ea,  states :  an 
instance  in  confirmation  of  my  position,  I  will  oiler. 
A  gentleman  is  travelling  through  Fairfield  dis- 
irict,  and  discovers,  on  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  day, 
20  or  30  negroes  in  the  fields  in  the  performance 
of  their  daily  labor,  cotton  gins,  screws,  and  wa- 
gons, all  running — he  is  a  perfect  stranger,  know» 
no  one,  and  of  course  knows  not  who  to  blame.  In 
mixed  company  this  may  become  the  subject  of 
conversation,  and  a  lienevolent,  humane  slavehold- 
er may  chance  to  have  his  fieelings  tortured  inno- 
cently ;  but  being  a  resident  of  the  district  in  ques- 
tion, cannot  deny  it,  to  his  sorrow,  and  to  the 
shame  of  the  perpetrator*  And  worst  of  all,  il 
exerts  a  powerful  and  baneful  induence  upon  the 
morals  of  the  young  and  rising  generauon,  and 
should  be  suppressed  at  all  hazards. 

I  regret  to  say  that  1  know  large  slaveholders 
and  otherwise  honorable  men,  who,  I  believe,  feed 
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Bnd  dothtt  well,  but  who  do  exact  too  rigidly  from 
their  elates — as  the  performance  of  all  errands  is 
tdone  at  niijht,  such  as  the  errands  to  the  store, 
blacksmith^s  shop ;  and  with  some  the  labor  ot* 
packing  cotton,  &c.,  and  as  before  remarked,  they 
exact  m>m  them  the  Sabbath,  the  day  given  them 
by  their  Maker  for  the  best  and  wisest  of  purposes, 
for  religious  observance,  and  in  which  they  may 
recover  from  the  exhaustion  and  fatigue  incurred 
from  6  days  of  labor  in  a  hot,  melting  sun.  The 
penal  statutes  of  our  8:ate  should  be  enforced,  but 
a  mistaken  delicacy  interferes,  and  they  escape  the 
laws :  tmt  most  certainly  they  are  a  mock,  a  by- 
word and  repix)ach,  and  justly  deserve  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  who  treat  their  slaves  as  their  great  Au- 
thor designs,  neither  deserving  the  name  of  plant- 
er, patriot,  or  statesman,  and  should  never  be  nor 
indeed  are  they  esteemed  by  those.  But  standing 
;guifty  before  that  tribunal  which  has  said,  "  Ser- 
vants be  subject  to  your  masters  with  alt  fear,  not 
only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  fro- 
ward ;  and  also,  masters  give  unto  your  servants 
that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also 
bave  a  Master  in  heaven." 

My  strictures,  Mr.  Editor,  maylM  thought  to 
t*.nt  too  close,  but  shoukl  the  shoe  fit  let  it  be  worn. 
You  may,  however,  think  them  out  of  place,  if  so, 
please  to  exercise  your  own  discretion  in  their  use, 
and  the  writer  will  be  satisfied. 

A  YouKO  Plahter. 


JOUKVAL  or  A  RECBRT  VISIT  TO  THB  PRIITCI- 
PAL  VINBYARD8  OF  SPAIN  ANJ>  FRAKCU  ; 

CivlBf  ft  minite  •ccodiMAfthe  diflerent  methodi  purtaed  in  Uie 
caltivaikNi  of  die  Tiae  and  the  Mftonractine  of  wiae,  wi*  ft 
catalofve  of  Uw  diflbreat  vwietiea  of  gnqve;  so  auempt  to 
cftlcalate  Uie  proflta  of  ctiJtivati«f  Uie  vine ;  sm  estiinite  ot 
the  prodta  of  Malagft  fnitts,  lie* 

£y  Jame$  Jfuaby,  esf . 

Pttfici  6y  th€  idiior  oftkefini  London  edUion. 

It  is  singular  that  among  the  many  books  on 
vnnea  now  existincr,  there  is  scarcely  one  to  which 
a  person  in  search  of  sound  practical  information 
can  proitably  refer.  These  books  appear  to  have 
been  chieiy  written  bv  amateurs  and  theorists, 
whose  acquaintance  with  their  subject  had  either 
been  entirelv  formed  over  their  <<  wtne  and  wal- 
nuts,'^ or  who,  with  but  slight  reference  to  facts, 
had  taken  their  opinions  on  trust  from  the  coiijec- 
fures  of  those  who  had  preceded  them.  But  the 
conjectures  and  speculations  of  persons  who  have 
never  visited  a  wine  country,  or  who  have  only 

*  Fioni  the  time  this  work  first  came  into  oor  pos- 
sessioa  it  was  designed  to  reprint  the  whole,  in  the 
Fsraeie'  Registsr,  as  soon  m  so  macb  ipsre  space 
eoold  be  allowed.  We  had  at  first  thought  merely  to 
extract  the  parts  reladag  to  vines  and  wine,  omitting 
all  other  connecting  passages  on  other  sabjecti.  But 
by  sttchomissisns,  not  much  evea  in  space  would  bave 
been  gained,  and  more  woakl  have  been  kist  in  the  in- 
terest ef  the  Journal,  and  iti  value  as  an  entire  work. 
It  is  therefore  given  entire,  with  the  exception  ef  the 
aathor*8  preface,  sad  the  sppendiz.— Ed.  F.  R, 


hurried  through  one  in  the  dili^^enee,  are  alike  bar- 
ren of  information  and  entertamment ;  and  thus  it 
often  happens  that  treatises  upon  wines  are  q^jtiout 
the  driest  of  all  reading.  Thev  have  neither  the 
grace  of  fiction  nor  the  utility  of  truth. 

The  little  volume  here  presented  to  the  public 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  in  a  very  differ- 
ent class.  ThA  author,  possessing  an  intelligent 
and  inquiring  mind,  and  carrying  along  with  him 
a  distinct  and  practical  purpose,  pursues  his  way 
over  a  tract  of  the  finest  wine  country  in  Europe, 
and  notes  down  his  observations  and  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  in  a  plain,  brief,  intelligible  and  in- 
terest ini;  manner.  If  wine  countries  were  often 
visited  in  this  way,  and  only  facU  judiciously  de- 
tailed, we  should  not  find,  as  we  dp  at  present, 
books  on  wines  to  be  lor  the  most  part  mere  per- 
petuations of  error ;  but  each  writer,  adding  his 
careful  gleaning  of  (acts  to  those  of  hjs  predeces- 
sors, all  the  information  on  this  topic  which  is  of 
public  interest  or  utility  would  spetedily  be  accu- 
mulated. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  besides  the  au- 
thor^s  valuable  and  accurate  remarks  on  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  of  wines,  the  journal  coo- 
tains  some  useful  observations  on  the  culture  of 
the  olive  and  other  fruits,  and  on  Spanish  and 
French  agriculture  generally.  The  work,  as  wHl 
be  seen  by  the  niithor^s  preface,  was  originally 
publishWI  in  New  South  Wales,  where  Mr.  Busby 
is  now  settled.  The  present  edition  is,  therefore, 
a  reprint,  with  the  view  of  introducing  the  book  to 
a  more  extended  circle  of  readers. 

London,  June  28,  1884. 


Tables  of  Spanish  Weights^  Meas%re»^  and 

Motleys, 

WEIGHTS. 

4  Arrobss        .        .        .        i  Qaiatal. 
IQaintal    -       -       -        102}  lbs.  English. 

XBA4USE8. 

6  Arrobas  mayores       26  ksUs.  Englbh  oM  measure. 

1  Butt  of  wine  contains  SO  Arrobas  mayores. 
IS  Arrobas  menores       S9  ^Is.  Eng.  old  measure. 

1  Pipe  of  oil  contains  34  Arrohas  menores. 
25  Arrobas  mayores       S2  Arrobas  jnenores. 

5  Fanegas  1  Quarter  Rnflflisb. 
27  Vans  of  Castile        25  Yards  Enfrlish. 

1  Aranzada  1  Acre  English* 

MONEYS. 

Piastre  ) 

20  Reals  Yellon  >     1  hard  doUar. 
lOf  Reals  Plate  ) 

{jl^  In  this  edition,  the  author's  ralenlations  in  Bri- 
tish carrency  have  been  reduced  to  United  States  cur- 
rency, at  1^4  75  the  pound  sterling. 


jouasrAL,  &c» 

Monday,  ^th  September,  1831.— Having  em- 
barked  at  London  on  the  6th  of  the  present  month, 
I  this  day  landed  at  Cadiz.  I  had  here  the  good 
(brtune  to  meet  with  Dr.  Wilson,  an  Eniriish  gen- 
ileman,  to  whom  I  had  brought  a  letter  ofintroduc* 
tion  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  house 
of  his  brother,  an  extensive  wine  merchant  of 
Jfsrss  de  U  Frontera,  I  accepted  his  invitation  to 
accompany  him  to  that  place,  on  Wednesday 
next. 

28/A  Sq^ember. — At  three  o'clock  this  day,  I  ao- 
cordiogly  joined  Dr.  Wiiton  in  hiring  a  pa«ige* 
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boat  to  croBs  the  bay  of  €adiZ|  in  order  to  avoid 
the  delay  of  the  common  ferry-boat.  Port  St. 
Mary's,  the  town  at  which  we  disembarked,  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  persona  engaired  in  the  wine 
trade,  and  from  this  place  the  sherry  wines  are 
shippled.  It  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  cross  the 
bay,  and  another  half  hour  to  engage  a  calesa,  and 
forward  our  baggage ;  aOer  which  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey.  Four  or  five  miles  out  of  Port  St. 
Mary's,  the  country  consists  of  a  coarse  barren 
sandstone,  partially  covere<l  with  gravel,  excepting 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  great  fertility.  We  stopped  at  a  Penta^ 
or  public  house,  to  obtain  a  glass  of  the  wine  call- 
ed JUanzinilla,  the  vin  du  pays  of  the  district, 
which  Dr.  Wilson  assures  me  is  preferred  to  all 
other  wines  by  people  of  ail  ranks  in  the  country ; 
it  is  not  known  in  the  cellars  of  the  Englii^h  mer- 
chants, buMB  a  light,  pleasant  beverage,  having 
at  the  same  time  a  mellowness  and  flavor,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  would,  alter  a  little  habit,  procure 
for  it  the  pretisrence  even  of  those  who  would  find 
it  insipid  at  the  firsi  trial. 

The  twilight  was  far  advanced  as  we  entered 
the  wine  district ;  at  one  place  we  could  distinguish 
a  man  with  a  musket  who  had  been  posted  to 
watch  the  grapes,  it  being  now  the  middle  of  the 
vintRge.  At  half  past  seven,  we  entered  the  town 
^f  J[ere8^  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  richest,  if 
not  the  very  richest  in  Spain,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  and  which  owes  its  wealth  entirely  to 
the  valuable  wines  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

Friday y  80  September,^  A  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  made  it  impossible  to  quit  the  house  yes- 
terday, and  though  the  rain  continued  to  lull  at  in- 
tervals to-day,  I  managed  to  visit,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Wilson,  the  cellars  of  the  house  of  James 
Gordon  and  Company.  The  extent  of  these  cellars 
is  quite  immense :  the  extreme  length  of  the  lar- 
gest being  110  Spanish  voras,  about  306  English 
liset,  and  the  breadth  222  feet;  the  roof  is  support- 
ed by  rows  of  massive  square  columns  of  mason 
work ;  and  although  the  whole  cellar  is  not  of  the 
above  length  or  breadth,  the  principal  division  of 
the  building  being  only  200  by  150  feet,  yet,  with 
its  various  adjuncts,  the  whole  extent  of  the  cellar 
is  equal  to  the  dimensions  first  stated.    Messrs. 
Gordon  and  Company  have  also  another  very  ex- 
tensive cellar,  though  not  equal  to  this  in  dimen- 
sions.   Their  ordinary  stock  of  wine  is  said  to  be 
4000  butts :  this  is  kept  in  casks  of  various  sizes, 
containing  from  one  to  four  butts.    These  casks 
Bte  rang^  in  regular  rows ;  in  some  parts  of  the 
cellar,  to  the  height  of  four  tiers.    They  are  called 
8olera8i  and  are  always  retained  in  the  cellars. 
They  contain  wines  of  vanous  qualities  and  ages 
— from  one  to  fifty  years.    The  wine  merchants 
of  Aerea  never  exhaust  their  stock  ol'  finest  and 
oldest  wine.    According  to  the  price  at  which  the 
wine  expedited  to  the  market  is  intended  to  be  sold, 
it  contains  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  old 
wine.  But  it  is  only  in  wines  of  a  very  high  price, 
that  even  a  small  portion  of  their  finest  wines  is 
mixed.     What  is  withdrawn  from  the  oldest  and 
finest  casks  is  made  up  from  the  casks  which  ap- 
proach them  nearest  in  age  and  quality,  and  these 
are  again  replenished  from  the  next  in  age  and 
quality  to  them.    Thus,  a  cask  of  wine,  said  to  be 
fif\y  years  old,  may  contain  a  portion  of  the  vin- 
tages of  thirty  or  forty  seasons. 
The  more  respectable  of  the  wine  merchants  of 


Xerea  never  ship  wine  for  England  till  it  has  at^ 
tamed  the  age  of  two  years  ;  that  is,  till  the  bulk 
of  the  wine  has  attained  that  age.  But  according 
to  the  price  it  is  proposed  to  bring,  it  contains  a 
larger  or  smaller  mixture  of  a  more  or  less  expen-  • 
sive  wine.  The  higher  qualities  of  sherry  are 
made  up  of  wine  the  bulk  of  which  is  from  three 
to  five  years  old,  and  this  is  also  mixed  in  various 
proportions  with  older  wines.  Thus,  li'om  the 
gradual  mixture  of  wines  of  various  ages,  no  wine 
can  be  liarther  from  what  mHy  be  called  a  natural 
wine  than  sherry.  But  besides  giving  the  wines, 
as  they  are  prepared  for  the  market,  mellowness 
and  richness,  by  the  addition  of  older  wines,  there 
is  a  very  dry  kind  of  sherry  called  jfmoniiUadOy  or 
MontiliadOf  which  abounds  in  the  peculiar  nutty 
flavor  that  distinguishes  sherries,  and  which  is  fre- 
quently added  when  that  is  deficient.  Being  very 
light  in  color,  it  is  also  used  to  reduce  the  color 
of  sherries,  which  are  too  high ;  and  when  on  the 
other  hand,  color  is  required,  the  deficiency  is 
made  good  by  the  mixture  of  boiled  wine,  or  ra- 
ther, of  boiled  must 

The  lowest  priced  sherries  are  in  general  the 
growth  of  Port  St.  Mary's  or  San  Lucar,  two  dis- 
tricts within  ten  miles  of  Xeres;  or  they  are 
brought  round  from  Malaga  to  Port  St.  Mary's, 
and  thence  transhipped  for  England  under  the 
name  of  sherry,  perhaps  after  having  been  landed 
and  mixed  with  other  wines  to  give  them  the 
qualities  in  which  they  are  deficient.    All  these 
lower  priced  wines  are  largely  mixed  with  brandy, 
being  intended  for  the  consumption  of  a  class  of 
people  who  are  unable  to  judge  of  any  quality  in 
wine  but  its  strength.     But  brandy  is  added  in 
very  small  proportions  to  the  good  wines  ;  never 
in  greater  quanthies  than  lour  or  five  per  cent, 
while  ihey  remain  in  the  cellar,  and  firequently  not 
at  all,  unless  the  wine  should  become  ecuadyor 
mothery;  and  thus  the  flnest  wines  are  frequently 
entirely  free  from  it ;  but  on  their  shipment,  a  small 
dose  oi*  brandy  is  considered  absolutely  necessary, 
even  to  fine  wines,  to  make  them  bear  the  voy- 
age, as  it  is  said  ;  but,  in  reality,  because  strength 
is  one  of  the  first  qualities  looked  for  by  the  consu- 
mers.    When  wines  t>ecoroe  mothery  in  the  Loo- 
don  docks,  they  send  them  back  to  be  cured ;  and 
this  curing  consists  of  nothing  more  than  an  addi- 
tion of  brandy :  perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  efiiect- 
ed  by  the  motion  of  the  voyage.    The  eotn-oB^  or 
store  casks,  in  which  the  wine  is  kept,  are  lef\  with 
a  void  of  l-15th  of  their  contents,  and  the  access 
oftheairis  admitted  through  a  loose  wooden  bung, 
which  merely  covers  without  dosing  the  aperture. 
The  exporters  purchase   the  wine  from   the 
growers  generally  when  it  is  one  year  old.    The 
cellars  throughout  Xeres  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  the  most  extensive  buildings  in  the  town.  The 
wine  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
Saturday ^  let   October. — The  weather   being 
mure  settled,  about  imd-day  I  rode  out  in  company 
with  Dr.  Wilson,  talong  the  road  to  Madrid,  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  Xeres.    The  road,  imme- 
diately after  quitting  the  town,  was  execrable, 
as  well  as  the  streets  themselves ;  but  af\er  passiog 
the  limits  of  the  town's  adminislratipn,  and  coming 
on  to  the  road  supported  by  the  government,  it 
was  much  better.    The  ground  we  first  passed  is 
a  sandy  loam  on  both  sides,  and  near  the  town  it 
was  cultivated  with  great  care  for  vegetables,  eve- 
ry farm  having  its  noria,  or  water  wheel,  to  irri- 
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^te  the  grounds.  We  saw  them  planting  garlic 
ID  small  square  ilivisions.  The  plants  were  piHced 
on  a  bank  which  formed  the  square,  about  three 
inches  above  the  surface.  The  squares  were  se- 
parated by  channels  for  conveying  the  water,  an 
interval  being  iell  at  one  of  the  corners  of  each 
square  to  admit  the  water  to  the  interior,  which 
was  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  the 
vquares  had  also  rows  of  plants  on  similar  situa- 
tions wiihiu  them.  In  this,  or  a  similar  manner, 
all  their  vegetables  are  irrigated ;  and  no  one  would 
think  of  laying  out  a  garden  unless  on  a  spot  where 
it  could  be  continually  irrigated.  About  a  mile 
from  the  town  we  struck  off  Into  a  plantation  of 
olives;  few  of  the  trees,  however,  contained  any 
considerable  quantity,  and  some  were  altogether 
without  fruit.  Such  olives  as  we  pulled  were  uni- 
versally rotten.  I  was  al\erwards  told,  by  IMr. 
Gordon,  that  all  olives  are  rotten  this  year,  and 
that  this  is  invariably  the  case  every  second  year. 
A  little  further,  we  saw  a  new  plantation  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  luckily  found  a  pea- 
«aDt  under  a  miserable  shed  of  leaves  and  straw. 
To  our  questions  respecting  the  olives,  he  informed 
Ufl  that  the  plants  bear  a  little  fruit  even  the  fir^t 
year;  but  in  the  second  and  third  years  they  bear 
a  considerable  crop,  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
Some  of  what  we  saw  had  been  eighteen  months 
planted,  some  only  six  months.  The  former  ap- 
peared healthy  young  trees,  covered  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Ibliage ;  the  latter  had  only  a 
lew  slende."  shoots,  and  some  of  them  indeed  stood 
in  their  original  nakedness.  These  olive  plants 
were  nothing  else  than  large  limbs  of  old  trees, 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  fiom  two  to 
thre«  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  sunk  about 
tour  or  five  feet  into  the  ground ;  and  the  part  of 
the  plant  above  ground  is  covered,  during  the  first 
summer,  with  a  cone  of  earth  or  clay,  to  the  height 
of  from  two  to  three  feet.  After  leaving  this 
young  plantation,  we  struck  off  to  the  leff,  and 
made  for  the  nearest  vineyard  across  the  fields. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  heavy  rains  during  the 
two  preceding  days,  most  of  the  vineyards  were 
deserted  ;  the  people  in  this  part  of  tne  country 
•Imoet  universally  living  in  the  towns.  We  found 
no  person  in  the  cellar  of  the  first  vineyard  we  en- 
tered :  but  in  the  next  there  were  two  idle  pea- 
sants lounging  about  the  door  of  the  cellar.  Giving 
our  horses  to  the  younger,  we  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  elder  vtnador.  The  extent  of  i  he 
vineyard,  he  said,  was  40  aranzadat^  about  88^ 
English  acres.  He  said  they  usually  made  from 
66  to  68  butts  of  wine  ;  but  this  year  they  had  on- 
ly made  55,  when  the  rains  commenced,  and  he 
doubted  now  whether  they  could  make  any  more. 
Sixty-seven  butts  from  384  acres,  is  equal  to  223 
gallons,  old  measure,  per  English  acre.  The  soil 
was  of  the  description  called  jUbariza^  which  pro- 
duces the  finest  wines. 

The  vinador  stated,  that  in  replantini;  a  part  of 
the  vineyard,  they  had  dug  it  to  the  depth  of  a 
vara,  or  Spanish  yard — about  33|  English  inches ; 
but  on  proceeding  to  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
trenched,  and  stepping  into  the  trench,  I  found  the 
surface  only  came  to  my  knee.  From  twelve 
inches  below  the  surface  the  soil  was  quite  compact, 
but  appeared  to  differ  from  the  surface  soil  only  in 
not  having  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Ac- 
cording to  EoxoB  CUmentit  a  Spanish  writer  upon 
die  vines  of  Andalusia,  the  albariza  soils  contain 


generally  about  70  per  cent;  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  remainder  of  the  compound  being  chiefly 
alumina,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  silica,  and 
occasionally  a  little  magnesia  ;  but  in  some  places 
it  id  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  This  soil  ab- 
sorbs every  drop  of  moisture  which  falls  upon  it, 
and  never  cracks  or  opens  in  the  greatest  heals 
of  summer.  1  paced  over  the  piece  of  ground 
which  had  been  trenched,  and  found  it  45  by  16 
paces,  about  24  perches.  This,  be  said,  had  oc- 
cupied ten  men  for  four  days. 

The  distance  of  the  plants  in  this  vineyard  was 
about  five  feet  each  way.  Some  of  the  vines  were 
very  old  and  appeared  to  be  in  very  bad  condition. 
The  vinador  said  they  were  renewing  them  gra- 
dually, and  thus  the  vinevard  was  not  all  in  full 
bearing.  Some  plants,  w.hich  were  only  six  years 
old,  appeared  extremely  vigorous ;  and  as  the 
grapes  had  not  been  gathered  from  a  part  of  them, 
we  counted  the  bunches  on  a  considerable  number, 
and  found  them  to  average  eight  or  nine ;  and 
from  our  own  estimate,  and  that  of  the  vinador^ 
the  whole  weight  of  the  fruit  might  be  firom  14  to 
16  lbs.  on  each.  All  the  new  varieties,  he  said, 
were  of  the  variety  called  Vva  de  Hey,  There 
was  a  dunghill  of  fresh  horse  dung  collected  out- 
side the  vineyard  ;  and  though  we  were  uncertain 
whether  we  understood  each  other's  meaning,  we 
supposed  him  to  say,  that  they  manured  each  plant 
annually.  The  plants  had  each  from  two  to  four 
mother  branches,  according  to  their  strength,  and 
had  almost  invariably  been  pruned  down  to  one  or 
two  spurs  on  each. 

In  the  cellar  there  were  four  presses,  which  con- 
sisted of  nothing  else  than  large  wooden  trou/y^hs, 
about  eight  feet  square,  and  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  deep.  This  is  the  general  size ;  and 
each  will  contain  at  one  time,  as  many  grapes  as 
will  yield  a  butt  of  wine.  A  coarse  wooden  screw 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  trough,  which  is  work- 
ed by  a  lever  not  more  than  five  leet  long  in  all,  bo 
that  each  arm  is  only  two  and  a  half  feet.  In  some 
of  the  casks  which  contained  the  juice  that  had 
been  last  pressed,  we  observed  a  vessel,  like  a 
very  wide  funnel,  fixed  into  the  bung  hole.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  return  into  the  cask  all  the  froth 
and  wine  which  is  thrown  up  in  the  fermentation ; 
for,  in  this  part  of  Spain,  all  the  wine  is  fermented 
in  bulls,  with  only  the  bung  hole  open.  By  this 
means  all  the  yeast,  which  the  French  are  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of)  is  returned  upon  the  wine,  to 
feed  it,  as  they  sav.  The  consequence,  of  course, 
is  a  renewal  of  the  fermentation  whenever  there 
is  a  change  of  weather,  or  the  cask  is  put  in  mo- 
tion. The  wine  «*ontinues  in  the  butt  in  which  it 
is  fermented  till  Afarch,  when  it  is  racked  off  the 
the  lees.  This  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
the  country. 

In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  passed  a  flock  of 
sheep,  about  250  in  number ;  the  majority  were 
black  and  short  woolled.  The  wool  is  ivorked  up 
into  common  cloth  of  its  original  color.  It  is  worth 
3  reals  velUm  (15  cents)  per  lb.  The  white  sheep 
were  of  a  totally  different  breed,  with  long  white 
fleeces,  more  resembling  hair  than  wool.  We  also 
saw  two  men  on  horseback,  and  several  on  foot, 
with  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  horsemen  were  the 
proprietors,  who  had  been  muatering.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  in  the  herd,  chiefly 
young,  and  all  dry.  The  cows  had  little  appearance 
of  milk,  and  the  breed  was  altogether  bad.    This, 
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as  1  was  given  to  understand,  was  a  fair  sample 
of  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  province*  It  is  not 
lawful  to  enclose  cornfields ;  nor,  indeed,  are  any 
enclosures  lawlul,  except  lor  vineyards  or  gardens. 
As  soon  as  the  grain  is  off  the  fields,  thuy  are  com- 
mon property,  and  every  one  who  chooses  is  enti- 
tled to  send  cottle  or  sheep  upon  them :  a  law 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  a^ricultund  prosperity,  and  keeps  Ihe 
agriculture  ot  Andalusia  in  its  present  barliarous 
condition. 

Monday i  3d  Odo6cr.— Mr.  James  Gordon  hav- 
ing invited  Dr.  Wilson  and  myself  to  visit  a  vine- 
yard belonging  to  him.  about  four  miles  from 
Xeres,  we  accordingly  started  at  about  one  o'clock; 
Mr.  Gordon  ridine  a  black  barb,  or  jennet,  which 
he  valued  at  jClOO  (8475,)  and  which  he  said 
had  cost  him  £70,  (8332  50.)  We  passed 
out  of  the  town  by  thi^  direction,  as  well  as  by 
every  other,  through  hills  of  dung,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  appeared  to  be 
considered  as  not  worth  taking  larther.  The  road 
la^  between  immense  hedges  of  the  cariiLs,  or 
prickly  pear,  and  aloe,  plant^  on  the  top  of  high 
banks,  and  making  a  fence  which  would  prove  a 
considerable  impediment  to  the  march  of  an  army. 
Mr.  Gordon  pointed  out  a  hedge  of  prickly  pears 
two  years  old ;  and  which,  even  though  it  had 
been  on  the  level  ground,  would  already  prove  a 
very  tolerable  fence.  He  is  of  opinion  tiiat  the 
original  plants,  if  properly  looked  after,  will  form 
a  fence  for  forty  years ;  and  if  renewed  with  occa- 
sional fr  sh  plants,  would  last  for  ever. 

The  aloe  is  also  much  used  for  fencing,  but  is 
considered  by  Mr.  Gordon  as  very  inferior  to  the 
prickly  pear,  as  it  dies  off  whenever  it  has  flower- 
ed. There  is  a  prejudice  that  this  plant  flowers 
only  once  in  a  hundred  years,  and  it  is  thence 
called  the  centennial  aloe.  The  truth  is,  that 
though  it  is  often  many  years  in  flowering,  when 
it  has  once  flowered  it  dies  off  for  ever.  If  there 
is  any  part  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  Anda- 
lusians  which  the  settler  of  New  South  Wales 
could  adopt  with  advantage,  it  is  the  hedge  of 
prickly  pears.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  effectual  fence,  nor  one  which  it  would  take 
less  trouble  to  plant  or  keep  in  order.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  place,  at  certain  distances  along  the 

froposed  line,  a  leaf)  or  part  of  a  leaf,  of  the  plant. 
n  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  they  will  take 
root  without  any  further  trouble ;  and  in  two  year?, 
or  three  at  the  farthest,  there  will  be  a  more  effec- 
tual lence  than  a  fuur-railed  one.  The  only  ob-, 
jection  to  this  kind  of  fence  is  the  room  it  occu- 
pies afler  a  few  years'  growth,  if  not  pruned 
down :  but,  in  New  Soutn  Wales,  we  are  not 
yet  so  much  pressed  for  room  as  to  make  this  an 
ot»jection.  To  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to 
adopt  this  recommendation  it  may  bo  a  useful  hint. 
Though  I  was  told  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
the  pnckly  pears  from  growing,  even  by  cutting 
the  leaves  into  small  pieces  and  throwing  them  on 
a  dry  spot,  still  it  woukl  be  worth  thn  trouble  to 
place  each  leaf,  or  part  of  a  leaf,  in  a  spadeful  of 
manure,  both  to  insure  its  striking  and  its  more  vi- 
gorous growth. 

The  road  to  Don  Jacobo's  vineyard  passed  at 
first  through  banks  of  albariza,  but  we  presently 
came  to  the  arenaSj  or  sandy  soils,  which  adjoin 
the  common  of  Xeres.  Don  Jacobo^s  vineyard 
was  in  this  soil.  His  people  had  just  recommenced 


the  vintage  at\er  the  rain,  and  were  now  astero« 
bled  to  dinner ;  which  consisted  of  a  kind  of  cold 
soup  made  from  water,  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  salads  scraped  down,  or  cut  smalL 
The  more  substantial  part  of  the  meal  was  bre^d, 
prickly  pears,  sweet  pepper  and  grapes. 

I  here  tasted  some  of  the  boiled  must  which  is 
used  for  coloring  the  wine.  It  was  literally  the 
quintessence  of  tne  must,  having  been  boiled  down 
to  a  fifth  part  of  its  original  bulk,  ft  was  as  thkk 
as  trearle,  and  resembled  it  in  flavor,  but  with  a 
strong  burned  taste. 

Don  Jacobo  Gordon's  vlneyanl  yielded  him, 
when  in  a  good  state,  from  2^  to  4  butts  of  wine 
per  acre.  At  present  it  is  in  a  course  of  renewal, 
having  been  ruined  by  the  spread  of  a  grass  which 
sends  its  roots  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  A  cer- 
tain portion,  which  had  been  planted  within  the 
last  five  years,  appeared  to  be  in  a  good  state  of 
bearini; ;  another  part  was  only  two  years  old. 
The  young  vines  were  all  very  healthy,  and  had 
been  cut  down  to  two  or  three  mother  branches, 
with  one  knot  on  each.  In  forming  the  young 
vines,  as  well  as  in  pruning  them  afterwards,  great 
care  is  taken  to  have  the  branches  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  they  will  balance  each  other  upon  the 
stork,  the  latter  being  generally  from  12  to  18 
inches  from  the  ground  before  the  branches  spring 
out.  The  object  of  this  care  is,  of  course,  to  sup- 
port the  bunches  from  the  ground  without  the  aid 
of  props  or  stakes.  It  cost  £56  (S266)  an  acre 
to  renew  the  plantation  of  this  vineyard,  it  bei^g 
necessary  to  trench  it  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  in 
order  to  get  out  the  grass.  The  soil,  as  turned  up, 
even  from  that  depth,  was  extremely  sandy.  The 
plants  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  district, 
were  at  the  distance  of  five  feet  from  each  other 
in  both  drreciions.  The  varieties  which  had 
been  planted  were  the  Pedro  Ximenes  and  Uva  de 
Retff  whiVe,  and  THntilla,  black.  Black  grapes 
are,  however,  very  rarely  cultivated  here.  The 
difl'erent  varieties  were  planted  in  distinct  divi- 
sions. I  observed  that  some  of  the  old  vines 
which  it  was  intended  to  eradicate  this  season, 
were  loaded  with  grapes,  havinir  been  pruned  to 
carry  as  many  as  possible.  This  is  what  the 
French  called  charge  d  mort,  and  the  practice 
here  was  known  by  the  name  of  similar  import. 
The  vines  are  regularly  manured  with  any  kind 
of  dung;  in  general,  strong  stable  dung:  not 
every  year,  i^cause,  said  Mr,  Grordon's  chief 
vinador,  who  accompanied  us,  he  could  not  pro- 
cure it.  He  would  dung  them  every  year  if  he 
had  the  means,  end  did  not  seem  to  consider  that 
the  quality  of  the  wine  would  be  affected  by  it 
But  this  vineyard,  as  well  as  all  others  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  only  produced  inferior  wines. 

The  olive  having  been  mentioned,  we  were 
shown  two  olives,  which  supported  a  wheel  for 
drawing  water  from  the  well.  Two  posts  having 
been  required  for  this  purpose  when  they  were 
clearing  the  ground  of  some  olive  trees  three 
5'ears  ago,  they  took  two  of  the  trunks  of  these, 
which  were  respectively  10  or  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  they  nevertheless  took  root,  and  are  now  co- 
vered with  strong  branches,  affording  a  proof  of 
the  great  facility  with  which  the  olive  takes  root. 
The  tnruufor  said  that  an  olive  would  produce  a 
crop  three  years  after  its  plantation,  but  not  a  full 
crop  till  its  finh  year,  and  would  reach  its  greatest 
perfection  in  its  tenth  year.  He  said  a  plant  ought 
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to  be  thn  limb  ofa  tree  of  the  ihickness  ofa  man's 
arm.  Being  asked  how  long  it  would  take  before 
a  slip,  such  as  we  plant  in  New  South  Wales,. 
"Would  bear  a  crop,  he  appeared  to  consider  the 
proposal  as  ridiculous,  and  said  he  thought  twenty 
years.  He  did  not  consider  t^d  oil  of  young 
olives  interior  to  that  ol'  the  old :  the  only  differ- 
ence in  their  value  arises  from  their  quantity. 
The  olive  is  now  cultivated  in  this  district  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly,  the  superior  attention  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Seville 
havini^  made  the  slovenly  cultivation  pursued  here 
unprofitable.  The  trees  are  planted  with  couRi- 
derable  regularity,  at  the  distance  of  36  or  40  feet. 
An  average  crop,  Don  Jacobo  says,  "  is  from  IJ 
to  1)  ofTiSos,''  that  is,  from  5  to  6  English  gallons 
each  tree. 

In  passing  through  this  vineyard  I  observed  a 
very  considerable  variety  of  grapes,  differing  not 
onl^  in  appearance  but  taste ;  but  many  of  those 
which  were  evidently  distinct  were  said  by  the 
vinador  to  be  the  same.  He  would  not  admit 
that  there  were  more  than  four  or  five  kinds.  1 
should  have  judged  the  number  tp  be  not  fewer 
than  tweniv ;  and  Mr.  Cormack,  a  member  of 
Mr.  Wilson  s  house,  alter  wards  informed  me  that 
there  was  at  least  that  number  of  varieties  in  all 
the  vineyards  round  Xeres,  and  he  thought  this 
was  one  cause  of  the  excellence  of  the  wine.  On 
our  way  back  to  town  1  examined  one  of  the  no- 
rias  which  supplies  Xeres  with  water.  The  well 
was  about  40  feet  in  depth,  and  7  in  diameter. 
The  machinery  by  which  the  water  is  raised  is  of 
the  rudest  construction.  A  horizonial  wheel  with 
large  teeth  turns  a  vertical  one  oi'  about  five  leet^ 
in  diameter;  over  i his  wheel  passes  a  flat  baud, 
made  of  a  kind  of  grass,  to  which  earih^^n  |}ols 
are  attached  over  its  whole  extent.  The  pots  ao 
down  empty  at  one  side  and  come  up  lull  at  the 
other.  1  he  water  is  thus  raised  to  a  cistern  of 
sufficient  elevation  to  send  the  water  to  the  town, 
about  a  mile  oH'.  It  simck  me  that  any  settler  of 
New  South  Wales  could  construct  such  a  piece  of 
machinery  with  liis  own  men,  und  even  without 
the  aid  of  a  mechanic. 

Tuesday,  4th  of  October  .—About  10  this  morn- 
ing, in  comfmiiy  iviih  my  indefatigable  frieud  Dr. 
Wilson,  I  started  to  visit  thn  vineyard  of  Don 
Pedro  JJomecq  celebrated,  under  the  name  of 
Machar  Nudo,  tor  producing  first-rate  sherry  wines. 
AHer  quitting  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
we  passed  over  open  downs,  which  t>ore  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  under  crop,  but  without 
a  single  en«tlosure  or  landmark  so  far  as  we  could 
observe.  The  downs  were  skirted  on  iheleA  by 
the  chalky  hills  {aibarizaa,)  covered  with  the  vine, 
and  carefiitly  enclosed  by  hedges  of  the  prickly 
pear  and  aloe,  planted  as  usual  on  the  tops,  of 
high  banks.  We  passed  three  ploughs  at  work, 
IblTowing  OQ  the  same  furrow.  The  plough  is 
of  the  rudest  construction,  exactly  similar  to  what 
are  represented  in  those  plates  which  exhibit  the 
first  invented  implements  of  agriculture.  There  is 
no  mouldboard,  and  the  plough  consequently 
makes  only  a  series  of  drills,  without  turning  a 
single  furrow.  It  has  only  one  handle,  and  is 
sometimes  held  in  the  right  and  sometimes  in  the 
led  hand,  the  mules  with  which  they  generally 
pkMigh  being  guided  and  driven  with  the  other 
hand.  As  usual,  when  riding  among  vineyards, 
we  entered  the  olbanzaa  through  a  road  between 


steep  banks  and  hedges — the  bottom  of  th«  road 
being  in  general  the  compact  stratum  of  chalk. 
Don  Pedro's  vineyard  ties  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection from  Xeres,  and  consists  entirely  of  chalky 
hills.    It  was  evident,  on  entering  the  enclosure, 
that  the  vines  were  treated  with  much  greater 
care  than  any  we  had  examined.    The  mother 
branches  were  better  balanced  and  supported  from 
the  ground,  and  were  regulariy  pruned ;  and  not 
a  weed  or  a  blade  of  f^rass  was  to  be  seen  among 
them.    The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  whs 
tastefully  planted  with  a  profusion  of  ornamental 
trees,  within  which  was  an  extensive  paved  court, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  railing: ;  the  cellars  were 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in  any  of  the  vine- 
yards we  had  before  seen  or  passed ;  the  house 
neither  large  nor  convenient,  and  in  great  de- 
gree spoiled  by  some  of  the  rrtoms  being  made  the 
passages  to  a  high  tower  which  he  has  built  to 
have  a  view  of  all  parts  of  the  vineyard,  and 
which  has  been  carried  to  a  great  height,  in  order 
to  command  a  prospect  of  Cadiz,  on  the  south-west 
and  Seville  to  the  north.    '*  A  certain  man  planted 
a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round,  and  having  dig- 
ged a  wine  press,  nnd  built  a  tower,  he  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen."    Every  vineyard,  of  any  consider- 
able extent  here,  has  also  its  tower,  but,  in  general, 
they  are   less  than   hnlf  the  heitfht  of  that  of 
Machar  NudtK    Mr.  Doinecq  is  a  gentleman  of 
French  extraction,  nnd  speaks  English  fluently. 
We  found  hnn  under  the  verandah  of  his  wine 
cellar,  and  having  mentioned  the  object  of  our 
visit,  he  undertook,   with  greitt  readiness,  to  give 
us  all  the  information  we  should  ask :  he  answer- 
ed my  questions  und  explained  his  proceedings  in 
the  manner  of  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject,  and  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  follow  bfindly  the  practices  he  had  found 
established.     He  said  he  was  gradually  renewing 
his  vineyards,  the  vines  having  tieen  destroyed  in 
many  places  by  a  very  destructive  insect — a  small 
white  worm,  with  abladt  head,  which  eats  into 
the  heart  of  the  old  stock,  and  destroys  it ;  vines 
he  said,  which  would  have  lieen  good  for  150  years 
were  thus  rendered  useless — they  were  now  40 
years  old;  he  attributed  it  to  injudicious  pruning. 
It  was  customary  to  cut  off  the  bearing  branch 
close  to  the  old  wood  ;  by  this  means  the  worm 
either  obtained  an  entrance  to  the  heart  of  the 
slock  full  grown,  or  was  deposited  in  the  *:^g^  on 
thedeca^Td  part,  und  worked  its  way  in  nhen 
formed.    A  fooling  once  obtained,  there  was  no 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  vines  became  every  year  more  injured  in 
health,  till  thry  were  at  length  incapable  of  yield- 
ing a  ciop.    The  system  which  Don  Pedro  adop- 
ted in  pruning  was  to  leave  one  knot  of  the  branch 
cutofl*,  which  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  insect 
into  the  stock. 

His  mode  of  pruning  diflered  from  what  we  had 
previously  observed  :  instead  of  leaving  only  one, 
or  at  most  two  knots  on  each  of  three  or  four 
branches  as  was  the  casein  the  other  vineyards 
we  had  examined,  he  jeft  one  branch  with  seven 
or  eight  knots,  and  two  others  with  one  knot  each, 
pruning  them  down  alternately;  he  did  not  consi- 
der that  this  was  burthening  a  young  and  healthy 
vine  too  much.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  manuring 
hix  vineyards,  but  not  each  year  in  the  same  place. 
He  considered  it  a  disadvuntasc  to  have  nmny 
varieties,  and  was  confining  his  uciv  planluiious 
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to  three  or  four.  He  saiJ  that  all  the  varietiefl 
mentioned  by  Roxns  Clemenli  were  to  he  (bund 
in  the  vineyards  of  Xeres,  but  the  proprietors  were 
nil  anxious  to  make  it  be  believed  that  their  vine- 
yards contained  only  the  most  celebrated  sorts. 
Don  Pedro  Domecq's  vineyard  contains  about 
200  acres,  and  yields  from  600  to  800  butts  of  wine 
according  to  the  season.  This  year  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  grapes  in  his  vineyards,  as  well  as 
in  other  vineyards  throughout  the  country,  had 
rotted,  in  consequence  of  the  season  having  been 
unusually  wet.  He  said  that  in  future  years  he 
should  take  care  to  prevent  ibis  result,  by  unleaf- 
ing  the  vines,  and  allowing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to 
reach  the  grapes.  He  trenched  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  a  vara,  (33  inches;)  he  said  he  did  not 
consider  it  advantageous  to  go  very  deep,  it  allow- 
ed the  roots  to  penetrate  too  far  from  the  heat  of 
the  air ;  he  did  not  approve  of  the  practice  usual 
in  the  country  of  leaving  holes  about  the  foot  of 
the  vines,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  mois- 
ture to  the  roots ;  he  preferred  having  it  all  well 
dug  over ;  this  was  done  three,  or  even  four  times 
a  year,  arki  when  first  dressed  in  the  winter  aller 
the  pruning,  it  is  turned  up  to  the  depth  of  14  or 
15  inches. 

On  entering  his  cellar,  or-  rather  pressing-room, 
we  found  the  laborers  at  their  dinner.  Bread 
seemed  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  chiefarticle  of  their 
diet.  There  was  also  abundance  of  prickly  pears 
and  grapes.  We  passed  to  the  cellar  where  the 
new-made  wine  was  stowed,  and  tasted  it  in  its 
various  states.  The  wine  of  a  fortnight  old  was 
still  very  sweet,  alihout^h  the  fermentation  was 
now  barely  sensible.  We  also  tasted  the  sweet 
wine  of  the  same  age,  made  from  the  Pedro 
JCimenea  grape,  and  we  conceived  it  to  be  barely 
possible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  luscious,  although 
we  were  informed  that  in  a  dry  season  it  is  much 
richer.  He  said  he  had  about  200  butts  of  the 
sweet  wine,  and  wished  it  were  all  of  that  quality, 
it  was  so  useful  in  mixing  with  his  purchased  wine 
for  exportation.  We  observed  some  casks  marked 
podridaj  as  being  made  from  rotten  grapes,  and 
asked  if  there  was  not  great  danger  of  that  wine 
turning  out  ill.  He  replied  yes,  by  the  ordinary 
management  of  the  country,  but  he  had  adopted  a 
different  system  of  treatment.  He  said,  that  in- 
stead of  putting  a  funnel  into  the  bunghole  of  the 
cask  to  prevent  the  scum  from  escaping,  no  sooner 
was  the  violence  of  the  fermentation  over,  than 
he  filled  up  the  cask.  In  order  that  it  might  work 
over  and  escape.  He  also  racked  off  his  wine 
into  clean  casks  at  the  end  of  two  months,  or  even 
n  shorter  period,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
the  cask  in  which  it  was  fermented  till  J\1arch  or 
April,  as  was  the  general  custom.  He  says  that 
brandy  is  added  to  the  sherry  wines,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  taste  of  the  English,  who  are  its 
principal  consumers;  but  it  is  also  useful  in  pre- 
venting scuddiness,  and  curing  it  when  it  has 
taken  place.  Don  Pedro  perfectly  agreed  in  an 
opinion  which  f  offered,  that  if  wines  were  made 
with  sound  grapes  only,  and  more  perfectly  fer- 
mented, this  scuddiness  would  never  occur.  I 
represented  to  him  the  advantage  of  large  vats  for 
fermenting  the  wine.  He  acknow^edged  the  pro- 
bability of  a  more  perfect  fermentation  taking  place 
\f\  large  vats,  and  of  the  wine  being  the  earlier 
ready  lor  the  market  in  consequence;  but  objected, 
thai  where  there  were  700  or  800  butts  to  make,  it 


would  require  so  great  a  number  of  vats,  that  it 
would  not  be  practicable.  I  explained  lo  him 
that  the  fermentation  would  be  so  much  sooner 
over  in  consequence  of  its  violence,  that  the  wine 
might  be  in  general  drawn  off  into  casks  after  five 
or 'six  days,  and  tlus  the  same  vats  might  be  used 
many  times ;  for  In  consequence  of  the  care  that  i» 
observed  in  the  vineyards  which  yield  sherry,  lo 
have  all  the  grapes  thoroughly  ripe,  the  vintage 
will  frequently  continue  for  six  weeks,  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  seldom  being 
completed  till  the  end  of  Octol>er.  In  the  vine- 
yards yielding  the  common  wines  this  is  not  the 
case;  when  the  majority  of  the  grapes  are  ripe, 
they  gather  the  whole,  and  their  vintage,  is  over 
in  8  or  10  days.  My  observation,  as  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  it  would  be  requisite  to  keep  the 
wine  in  the  vats,  appeared  to  get  over  his  difficulty; 
and  from  what  he  said,  I  think  it  likely  thai  he 
will  not  allow  another  vintage  to  pass  without 
giving  them  atrial.  He  said  he  was  sensible  of 
the  advantage  of  siUphuring  wine,  but  that  it  was 
difficult  to  prevent  the  taste  from  remaining:  and 
that  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  fingtish 
merchant  would  not  be  persuaded  that  there  was 
no  taste  of  sulphur,  even  when  none  h€ul  been 
used.  He  had  got  M'Culloch's  book,  and  waa 
aware  of  the  qualities  of  the  sulphate  of  potash, 
which  that  writer  so  strongly  recommends.  On 
returning  from  the  cellar  to  the  pressing- room  we 
found  the  presses  at  work.  There  were  eight 
troughs,  similar  in  shape  and  dimensions  to  those 
formerly  described,  each  with  its  wooden  serew  in 
the  centre.  A  large  quantity  of  grapes  being 
heaped  up  in  one  part  of  the  trough,  they  com^ 
mence  by  strewing  upon  them  as  much  powdered 
gypsiim,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  as  a  man  can  take 
up  with  both  hands.  A  portion  of  the  grapes  are 
tnen  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  remainder  ot 
the  trough,  upon  which  the  men  jump  with  great 
violence,  having  wooden  shoes,  with  nails  to 
prevent  their  slipping.  Afler  the  greater  part  of 
the  grapes  are  pretty  well  broken,  they  are  piled 
up  round  the  screw,  and  a  flat  band,  made  of  a 
kind  of  grass,  is  wound  round  the  pile,  commencing 
at  the  bottom,  the  broken  gropes  being  heaped 
and  pressed  in  as  the  band  is  wrapped  higher  and 
higher,  till  they  are  all  compressed  into  it.  They 
then  commence  working  the  screw,  and  the  must 
flows  with  great  rapidity.  The  bottoms  of  the 
troughs  are  elevated  about  2^  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  cellar,  and  each  has  two  spouts,  under 
which  tubs  are  placed,  and  jars  in  the  tubs ;  and 
as  the  jars  are  filled,  they  are  carried  away  and' 
emptied  into  the  butts.  When  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  completed,  the  bulk  of  the  husks  or  skins  is 
not  more  than  one  sixth  or  one  seventh  of  what 
the  grapes  appeared  when  first  placed  in  the 
troughs.  This  is  almost  the  universal  practice  of 
the  country ;  but  some  persons  pour  a  jar  of  water 
over  the  grapes  at  the  same  time  that  they  strew 
the  gypsum  upon  them.  And  it  is  usual  to  add 
water  to  the  skins  and  husks,  and  then  to  tread 
and  press  them  again.  This  yields  an  inferior 
wine,  but  is  generally  added  in  the  state  of  mutt 
to  the  produce  »f  the  first  pressing.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  in  very  dry  seasons,  the  aguapies, 
as  this  is  called,  is  almost  eqtial  to  the  yjefnaSf  ot 
first  running.  Don  Pedro^i  cellar  contained  eight 
of  these  presses,  all  of  which  were  at  work;  but 
he  was  erecting  a  press  upon  scientific  principlesi 
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the  |>lan  of  which  he  had  procured  from  France. 
I  did  not  wait  to  examine  its  conslruciion.    The 
viutagere  brought  in  the  grapes  as  they  gathered 
them,  in  buckets  or  pails,  which  they  carried  upon 
their  Fhouiders.    I  was  astonished  to  observe  that 
80  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
grapes  put  into  the  press.     I  had  previously  ob- 
served in  every  mule  or  ass  load,  which  I  had 
seen  conveying  grapes  from  the  vineyard  towards 
the  town,  that  a  large  proportion  was  decayed, 
but  1  thought  it  probable    that  some  selection 
would  be  made  before  pressing.    Here,  however, 
I   observed  that  three* Iburths  of  the  grapes  had 
burst  in  consequence  of  the  rain  ;  and,  perhaps, 
from  one-third  to  one-half  appeared  to  be  far  ad- 
vanced  towards  putrefaction^  but  the  muat  that 
ran  from  them  was  nevertheless  perfectly  sweet. 
Observing  so  little  selection  in  a  vmeyard  where 
more  care  was  taken  than  in  any  other  we  had 
seen,  and  some  science  really  indicated   by  the 
propriator,   1  concluded  that  nothing  was  more 
common  than  lor  the  grapes  to  be  in  a  state  of 
decay  when  the  wine  was  made.    It  was  evident 
that  if  baskets  had  been  employed  in  which  to 
gather  the  grapes,  a  great  proportion  of  the  juice 
would  have  been  lost;  but  there  was  an  immense 
wasteof  labor  in  each  vintager  bringing  what  he 
had  gathered  the  whole  way  to  the  cellar.    If 
Don  Pedro  had  lel\  roads  for  a  cart,  or  even  paths 
ibra  mule  through  his  vineyard,  he  might  have 
brought  his  grapes  to  the  press  with  half  the 
manual  labor  he  now  employs.    Having  an  en- 
gagement to  dine  with  Don  Jacobo  Gordon  at  3 
o'clock,  we  quitted  Don  Pedro  Domecq's  vine- 
yard sooner  than  1  would  have  wished  to  part  with 
its  intelligent  proprietor.    He  is  the  largest  holder 
of  wine  in  Xeres,  and  exports  more  than  any  other 
merchant. 

Wednesday,  5th  October. — At  seven  this  morn- 
ing 1  took  leave  of  my  hospitable  and  very  atten- 
tive friends  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera ;  Doctor 
Wilson  having  engaged,  at  the  proper  season,  to 
procure  and  send  roe  to  London  cuttings  of  all  the 
varieties  of  vines  cultivated  in  that  neighborhood. 
I  had  engaged  a  calesa,  a  wretched  sort  of  gig,  to 
convey  me  to  San  Lucar,  there  to  join  the  steam- 
boat lor  Seville,  this  being  considered  my  best 
route  to  Malaga,  whither  I  now  proposed  to  make 
the  best  of  my  way.  We  had  only  proceeded 
three  or  four  miles,  when  one  of  the  wheels  be- 
came loosened,  and  the  calesera  had  no  means 
of  repairing  the  damage,  there  was  nothing,  there- 
fore, for  it  but  to  return.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  i  rode  out  in  a  different  direction  from  any 
we  had  previously  taken,  and  stopped  to  examine 
more  particularly  one  of  the  norias  which  supply 
X^itee  with  water.  We  entered  a  stable,  and  as- 
cended to  the  lofl  where  the  mules  work  ;  the 
ascent  is  without  steps,  to  allow  the  mules  to  go 
up  and  down.  The  elevation  of  this  lofl  was  ten 
feet;  the  mules  were  not  at  work,  and  the  driver 
lighted  a  piece  of  rope  and  let  it  down  into  the  well 
to  show  us  its  depth  ;  the  well  is  about  seven  feet 
in  diameter,  and  25  varas  (about  70  feet)  to  the 
water,  which  has  a  depth  of  11  feet,  making  the 
whole  depth  of  the  well  about  80  feet. 

The  circle  round  which  the  mule  treada  is  80  to 
35  feet  in  diameter ;  the  horizontal  wheel  ie  10 
feet ;  the  vehicle  wheel  8.  They  act  upon  each 
other  by  a  series  of  teeth,  which  are  merely  pegs 
fijBied  to  the  outside  of  the  wheel.    The  teeth  pro- 
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I  jecting  from  the  horizontal  wheel  were  ten  inchet ; 
I  those  from  the  vertical  wheel  8  inches  in  length. 
The  horizontal  iifbeel  is  turned  by  a  lever  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  beam,  about  10  or  11  /eet  in 
height,  and  falling  at  an  ansle  to  the  height  of  the 
shoulders  of  the  mule.    The  circular  bands,  to 
which  are  attached  the  earthen  jars,  are  made  of  a 
kind  of  erasa  which  is  in  general  use  lor  that  pur- 
pose.   The  jars  are  separate  about  six  or  seven 
inches,  and  are  very  deep  in  proportion  to  their 
width  ;  they  are  fixed  between  the  two  bands,  by 
cords  passing  round  the  middle,  (where  their  girth 
is  least,)  and  near  the  top ;  the  whole  length  of  the 
circular  bands  is,  of  course,  twice  the  depth  of  the 
well,  the  number  of  the  pots  is  37,  and  they  are 
about  (bur  leet  apart.     When  the  wheel  is  set  in 
motion,  they  defKsend  empty  on  one  side,  and  past- 
ing  through  the  water,  rise' nearly  full  on  the  other 
side  of  the  well ;  there  are  small  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jars,  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  when 
they  enter  the  water,  there  is,  consequently,  a  con- 
stant leakage  from  jar  to  jar  as  they  ascend.  Each 
of  the  jars  delivers  from  lour  to  f>ve  English  pints 
at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  (of  ropes.)    The 
trough,  into  which  they  are  emptied  as  the  wheel 
turns,  is  on  a  level  with  its  centre.    When  there 
is  a  greater  demand  lor  water  in  the  very  dry  sea- 
son, they  double  the  nun>ber  of  pots,  putting  one 
between  each  of  those  now  in  use,  and  yoking  a 
second  mule.    They  must  double  the  quantity  of 
water  delivered  in  the  same  time.    The  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  two  in  earthen  pipes,  and  sold 
from  the  cistern  to  which  it  flows,  the  norias  being 
all  private  property. 

Having  finished  our  examination  of  the  noriOf 
we  proceeded  to  the  adjoining  vineyard,  where 
half  a  dozen  men  were  employed  in  gatherings 
the  grapes.  This  vineyard  is  situated  in  what 
are  railed  the  arenas,  (sands;)  the  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  and  though  surrounded  by  hills  of 
chalk  did  not  appear  on  trial  to  contain  the  small- 
est portion  of  calcareous  matter. 

The  soil  seemed  capable  of  supporting  a  more 
vigorous  vegetation  than  at  any  place  he  bad  vi- 
sited,  and  the  vines  were  pruned  accordingly.  On 
each  vine  there  was  at  least  one  long  branch,  con- 
taining from  eight  to  ten  knots,  ana  from  two  to 
four  spurs,  with  one  or  two  knots  each.  On  soma 
vines  there  were  two  branches,  one  containing 
eight  or  ten  knots,  the  other  four  or  five,  beside 
three  or  four  spurs,  with  one  or  two  knots  each. 
On  one  or  two  vines,  which  seemed  very  heavily 
charged,  1  counted  twelve  knots  on  one  branch, 
and  seven  s|)urs;  the  crop  was  in  proportion, 
many  of  the  vines  producing  twenty  bunches 
and  upwards.  The  average  weight  of  fruit  on 
each  vine  could  not  be  less  than  from  25  to  80 
lbs.  The  vifiador  said,  the  extent  of  the  vine- 
yard was  ten  aranzadas,  (9  acres,  2  roods,  10  per- 
ches ;)the  produce  varied  according  to  the  season, 
from  forty  to  fifty  butts ;  forty-five  butts  is  about 
six  hundred  gallons,  old  measure,  for  each  Eng- 
lish acre.  The  other  vineyards  in  the  arenas 
scented  to  be  pruned  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  be 
fully  as  heavily  charged  with  fruit.  The  vinador 
said  the  wine  was  of  very  good  quality.  The 
iinrapes  were  chiefly  the  variety  called  Ova  ds  Beyi 
but  there  are  also  a  very  few  of  Pedro  XimsnsSf 
and  one  or  two  other  varieties.  The  vines  in  this 
vineyard  appeared  to  be  in  the  highest  state  of 
health,  and  had  evidently  been  treated  with>  the 
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greatest  care  from  the  commeDcement.  They 
were  now  twenty-6ve  years  of  age  ;  the  branches 
were  so  well  arraiiged  that  (hey  balanced  each 
other  upon  the  stock  ;  and  (evv  props  were  there- 
fore required,  the  height  of  the  slock  being  from 
16  to  20  inches.  Where,  from  thle  weight  oi  fruit, 
a  prop  was  required,  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
cane,  with  a  (brk  cut  in  the  end  of  it,  and  in  this 
fork  the  branch  rested.  A  small  spot  in  the  vine- 
yard had  been  newly  planted  ;  he  said  the  ground 
had  been  trenched  to  the  depth  of  a  vara,  or  a  vara 
and  a  quarter.  These  vines  were  only  manured 
once  in  lour  or  five  years ;  the  reason  of  this,  he 
said,  was  that  the  ground  was  not  so  cold  as  the 
albarizas,  and  did  not  require  it  ufiener. 

As  the  grapes  were  collected,  they  were  spread 
out  on  large  mata  in  the  sun's  rays.  This  is  very 
commonly  the  practice  in  ordinary  seasons ;  but 
owing  to  the  late  heavy  rains  coming  upon  the 
grapes  when  the  most  of  them  are  fully  ripe,  they 
are  in  general  hastening  on  the  vintage  this  sea- 
son without  attending  to  it.  The  vinador  said 
they  would  be  put  in  the  press  to-night,  and  pressed 
next  morning. 

Mr.  Cormack  says,  that  this  vineyard  produces 
only  the  common  wine  of  the  country,  and  from 
the  way  it  was  cultivated  he  was  sure  it  must  yield 
6  or  7  butts  an  acre,  but  he  understood  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  grapes  were  sent  to  the  market. 
The  arenas,  in  general,  be  says,  yield  from  4  to  6 
butts  a  Spanish  acre,  which  is  worth,  on  being 
made,  about  22  pesos  of  15  reals  each.  Thus,  S 
butts  will  amount  lo  82^  Spanish  dollars,  which  is 
equal  to  about  £  17  lOs.  ($83  12)  per  aranzada, 
or  i;18  IDs.  ($67  87)  per  English  acre.  This 
vineyard,  he  informed  me,  was  worth  300  dollars 
per  araneada,  or  about  JC66  ($313  50)  an  English 
acre.  The  albariza  vineyards  yield,  on  an  average, 
I'rom  2^  to  3  butts  per  aranzada,  which  is  worih,  in- 
cluding the  agua  pies,  this  year,  (October,  1831,) 
38  pesos  per  t>utt;  2}  butts  amount,  therefore,  to 
£16  13s.  9d.  ($79  32,)  or  about  £17  10s.  per 
English  acre.  Mr.  Domecq's  vineyard  was  some 
time  ago  valued  at  40,000  Spanish  dollars.  The  ex- 
lent  being  191  English  acres,  and  the  buildings  at 
that  time  worth  3,000  or  4,000  dollars,  the  value  of 
the  whole  will  appear  to  be  £7,766  59,,  or  about 
£40  12s.  ($193  84)  per  English  acre,  the  average 
produce  being  about  800  butts.  This,  at  38  pesos, 
will  amount  to  £4,275  ($20,306)  for  the  value  ol 
ouD  year's  produce  of  the  whole,  or  £22  78. 
($106)  per  acre. ,  The  expenses  of  cultivation 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Cormack  to  be  from  50  to  60 
dollars  per  aranzada,  and  this  also  agrees  pretty 
nearly  with  Mr.  Domecq's  statement.  It  there- 
i'on  appears  that  the  profit  upon  an  acre  of  the 
arenas  will  be  about  £7  lOs.  ($35  62;)  upon 
the  ordinary  aibariza,  £5  13f.  9d.  ($27 ;)  on  Mr. 
Domecq's  £11 7s.  ($51.)  f  am. inclined  to  think 
that  this  estimate  is  pretty  correct,  as  it  applies 
to  the  arenas,  but  is  probably  underrated  in  the 
lilbarizas  generallyi  aod  o%errated  in  Mr.  Oo- 
mecq'tf. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  Xerea'  vineyards, 
which  produce  wine  fit  for  th^  English  market, 
does  Qot  exceed  7,000  acres,  and  about  double  that 
extent  will  also  include  those  of  Port  Saint  Mary's 
and  San  Lpcaf.  A  gi^at  portion  of  the  wines 
exported  to  England  under  the  name  of  sherry, 
are  the  growth  of  Malaga,  aod  are  brought  round 
and  Uaoshipped  at  Cadiz.    Most  ol'  the  sherries 


sold  by  retail  in  England,  under  40s.  a  dozen,  are 
either  of  this  kind  or  of  the  commonest  Qualities 
of  the  San  Lucar  and  Port  Saiut  Mary's  vine- 
yards. The  whole  quantity  of  sherry  annually 
exported  from  Xeres,  does  not  exceed  25,000 
butts.  In  no  case  do  the  exporters  send  a  genu- 
ine natural  wine ;  that  is,  a  wine  as  it  comes  from 
the  press,  without  a  mixture  of  other  qualities. 
It  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  sale 
of  the  produce  ol  the  common  vineyards  is  more 
ready  and  certain  than  of  that  fit  for  exportation. 
The'  latter  is  all  purchased  up  by  a  lew  indivi- 
duals,  and  held  by  them  till  it  is  taken  oif  by  the 
gradual  demand.  The  stock  is  equal  to  many 
years'  consumption,  and  some  of  the  holders  are 
said  to  possess  stocks  to  the  amount  of  a  millioa 
dollars.  No  wine  is  allowed  by  law  to  be  sold  for 
consumption  till  it  is  twelve  months  old.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  arenas  is  much  greater  than  of  tbe  al- 
barizas, but  a  greater  quantity  of  it  turns  sour.  The 
very  dry  wine  called  Amontillado,  is  generally  said 
to  be  produced  in  a  way  which  no  man  can  account 
for,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  say  beforeliand  whe- 
ther the  wine,  when  fermenting,  will  turn  out 
sherry  or  Amontillado.  If  so,  it  is  probably  the 
result  of  a  more  perfect  fermentation ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Domecq  agreed  with  me  m  this  opinion.  Rafael 
Torda,  a  Spanish  writer  on  wines,  says  that  it  is 
the  produce  of  a  particular  grape,  the  palomina. 
Although  the  Manzanilla  and  common  wine  of 
the  country  are  more  apt  to  turn  sour  than  the  sher* 
ry,  the  latter  is  also  occasionally  subject  to  ibat 
degeneration.  Mr.  Domecq  said,  that  as  many 
as  100  butts  of  the  Machar  Nudo  had  turned  sour 
in  one  season ;  whether  afler  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  allowing  the  scum  to  escape  during  the  fer- 
mentation, instead  of  returning  it  by  the  fiinnel 
upon  the  wine,  I  did  not  inquire.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  grapes  of  part  of  the  vine- 
yard being  ol  an  inferior  quality,  or  there  may 
be  somethmg  in  the  soil  or  exposure  which  pre- 
vents their  attaining  perfection.  M  r.  Domecq  said, 
that  there  are  very  few  of  the  granea  which  are 
good,  even  in  the  albariza  vineyaroa,  and  that  the 
finest  sherries  are  produced  from  two  or  three  va- 
rieties which  are  rather  iMsarce;  of  one  variety 
he  (bund  great  difiiculty  in  procuring  cuttings, 
there  not  being  more  than  two  acres  of  it  in  the 
district  of  Xeres.  Scuddiness  10,  however,  the  most 
prevailing  defect  in  the  sherry  wines,  and  it  is 
worth  consideration  whether  this  is  not  owing 
to  imperfect  fermentation.  We  tasted  wine  in  Mr.. 
Doinecq's  cellar  which  was  quite  sweet,  although 
three  weeks  old.  The  violence  of  the  first  fermen- 
tation is  suppressed  by  the  smallness  of  the  ves- 
sel in  which  it  takes  place ;  and  until  the  original 
principles  of  the  miisf,  which  remain  undecom- 
posed,  are  separated  by  subsequent  repeated  rack<^ 
ings,  or  changed,  afler  a  great  length  of  time,  into 
alcohol,  they  are  always  nable  to  rise  tbrouffh  the 
wine,  and  produce  this  scuddiness.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  absorption  of  the  tartaric  acid  whictv 
the  grape  may  contain,  by  the  use  of  gypsum, 
may  be  a  still  further  hinderanee  to  the  fermenta- 
tion. On  the  whole,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  were  the  fermentation  completed  in 
lan^  vessels,  and  the  wine  subsequently  racked 
oflTinto  casks,  this  scuddiness  woukl  never  ap- 
pear ;  and,  considering  the  general  richness  of  tha 
grapes  of  this  country  in  saccharine  matter,  there 
would  be  as  Uttle  danger  of  acidity  if  tbt  oaska 
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were  thoroaghly  closed  to  the  air  when  the  iermen- 
tation  should  have  erased. 

7%ur$day,  6ih  October.—ThtB  morning  I  afirain 
started  in  a  calesa,  and,  afier  about  four  hours'  tra- 
velling^, accomplished  the  journey  to  the  little  town 
of  Bonanza,  above  San  Lucar,  the  distance  being 
4  leagues.  The  road  was  not  made  in  any  place, 
but  there  were  bridges  at  spots  which  would  be 
otherwise  impassable.  After  about  three  or  four 
miles'  travelling,  1  quitted  the  vineyards,  which 
lor  that  distance  crowned  the  chalky  hills  on  both 
«ides  of  the  valley  through  which  the  road  passed. 
The  country  was  now  open,  and  without  a  single 
tree  or  enclosure.  I  passed  several  larro  steadings, 
it  indeed  they  are  worthy  of  the  name.  The  build- 
ings were  oiihe  most  wretched  description,  and  in 
the  worst  possible  repair,  contrasting,  in  this  re- 
spect, most  strongly  with  the  cellars  and  pressing- 
houses  in  the  vineyards,  all  of  which  were  in  good 
order,  and  well  whitewashed.  Here,  however, 
no  farmer  lives  upon  his  (arm.  At  seed  time  he 
con>e8  with  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  plough 
up  and  aow  the  land,  and  returns  to  the  town  till 
the  season  of  harvest  again  calls  him  forth.  The 
harvest  is  collected  to  a  convenient  spot,  where  the 
grain  is  trodden  out  by  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
airaw  is  most  generally  burned  ;  and  this  closes 
the  labors  of  the  year.  At  one  place  I  saw  seven 
men  ploughing,  each  with  a  pair  ol  oxen,  and  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  the  same  furrow.  The  oxen 
were  yoked  by  the  head,  the  yoke  resting  imme- 
diately behind  the  horns,  and  being  secuied  round 
the  forehead  of  the  animals.  Near  Bonanza  I 
passed  several  steep  hills  of  albariza,  covered 
with  vines,  and  terraced  on  the  most  precipitous 
«ide. 

The  banks  of  the  Gaudalquiver,  for  ten  miles 
above  Bonanza,  are  low  alluvial  flats,  apparently 
of  great  extent;  and  they  appeared,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  heavy  rains,  too  wet  to  bear 
I  he  pasturage  of  cattle.  From  that  distance  the 
lands  on  both  sides  bore  the  marks  of  cultivation, 
and  were  covered  with  cattle  and  horses.  The 
hills  which  bounded  these  alluvial  flats  were  co- 
vered with  olives.  In  several  places  they  were  ga- 
thering Indian  com  and  millet.  On  approachmg 
Seville  there  was  here  and  there  a  plantation  of 
oranges.  The  alluvial  banks  had  very  much  con- 
tracted in  extent,  and,  though  higher  than  those 
lower  down  the  river,  were  in  no  place  more  than 
/bur  feet  above  the  water ;  but  the  river  was  very 
muddy,  and  was  probably  swelled  in  consequence 
of  the  rains. 

Friday,  7ih  Oct,  SevUk.—l  find  that  the  ordi- 
narioj  or  carrier,  with  whom  I  was  recommended 
to  travel  to  Malaga,  is  not  now  here,  and  is  not 
expected  for  several  days.  I  am  told  on  all  hands, 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  travelling 
in  any  other  way,  as  the  roada  are  so  much 
infested  with  robfciers,  that  every  person  who 
attempts  to  travel,  unless  under  the  protection  of 
the  ordtnmo,  is  sure  to  be  stripped.  The  latter 
personage  purchases  immunity  lor  himself  and 
his  passengers,  by  paying  a  sort  ol  blackmail 
every  journey.  During  the  week  which  1  re- 
iDftioed  at  Seville,  waiting  for  the  carrier,  I  made 
two  short  excursions  to  the  country.  1  had  under- 
atood  at  Xeres,  that  the  neighborhood  of  Seville 
was  famous  for  its  plantations  of  olives,  and  1  was 
anxious,  during  my  sta^  here,  to  learn  as  much 
aa  po«Me  oo  that  aubfect.    My  first  expedition 


was  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  city,  named 
Italica,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the- 
river,  about  two  leagues  above  where  Seville  now 
stands,  with  the  double  object  of  visiting  the  ruins, 
and  a  convent  of  Hieronomite  monks,  who  had> 
extensive  olive  plantations,  and  presses  for  extract- 
ing the  oil.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  gentleman- 
belonging  to  an  English  mercantile  house,  to  the 
head  of  which  I  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. We  passed  one  vineyard,  the  onlv  one  I 
saw  Within  many  miles  of  Seville ;  and  the  wine 
of  this,  the  caUsera  said,  was  not  good.  We 
made  our  first  visit  to  the  convent,  as  it  was  now 
11  o'clock,  and  the  dinner  hour  of  the  monks  was 
12.  A  monk,  whom  we  met  in  the  outer  yard, 
desired  one  of  their  farming  men  to  show  us  the 
oil  press— a  very  clumsy  affair.  The  press  con- 
sists of  a  t>eam  of  immense  length,  and  not  less 
than  five  cubic  feet  in  thickness  at  the  thickest 
part.  The  pivoi  or  hinge,  on  which  this  lever 
works,  is  placed  at  about  one  fourth  of  the  length 
of  the  beam  from  its  thickest  end.  The  long  arm 
of  the  lever  is  pressed  upwards  by  a  screw,  and 
the  thick  end  is  thus  pressed  down  upon  the  olives 
which  are  placed  under  it,  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
mat  made  of  grass,  after  having  l»een  broken  in  a 
mill.  There  were  two  of  t hese  levers  in  the  house. 
The  man  who  showed  us  the  presses  said,  that  a 
good  olive  tree  would  yield  from  three  to  four  fa- 
negaa  of  olives  in  a  good  year,  and  that  generally 
Rfanega  of  olives  would  yield  an  arroba  (about  4^ 
gallons)  of  oil. — From  the  oil  presses  we  went  to 
the  garden,  where  there  are  a  few  frui;  trees,  and 
where  they  cultivate  vegetables.  There  was  nei- 
ther variety  in  the  plants,  nor  taste  in  their  distri- 
bution ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  noria 
at  work,  with  one  ox.  The  water  was  convoyed 
throughout  the  garden  by  small  canals.  The 
procurador  or  steward  of  the  convent,  to  whom 
notice  had  been  sent  by  the  first  monk  of  our  wish 
to  see  the  premises,  had  returned  an  answer  that 
he  was  occupied  and  could  not  come.  We  now 
went  up  to  the  granary,  and  found  him  employed 
in  taking  an  account  of  a  quantity  of  wheat  which 
some  men  were  conveying  from  one  part  to  ano- 
ther. Don  Peres,  my  companion,  expressed  to  him 
my  wish  to  see  every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen, 
and  particularly  the  ojI  presses.  **  Ah,"  he  replied, 
*'  the  English  are  a  very  ingenious  people ;  but 
they  already  know  every  thing  sufficiently  well,  and 
do  not  need  to  be  instructed."  He  therefore  saw 
us  walking  about  the  granary  without  stirrini? 
from  his  seat,  or  offering  a  single  observation,  and 
he  seemed  very  well  pleased  when  we  took  our 
leave.  The  granary  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  very  fair  wheat,  also  some  Indian 
corn  and  millet.  I  looked  in  vnin,  to  discover  a 
single  weevil,  and  found  that  this  insect,  which  oc- 
casions such  ravages  with  us,  was  only  known 
here  by  name.  As  we  proceeded  to  Italica  we 
found  a  lar^e  number  of  people  shelling  maize — 
the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  monks,  who  are 
the  proprietors  and  farmers  of  most  of  the  land  sur- 
rounding their  convent.  Their  mode  of  shelling 
was  to  take  a  blunt  iron  instrument  f  most  of  them 
used  the  back  of  a  reaping  hood,  or  the  instrument 
with  which  they  clenn  their  ploughs,)  and  holding 
the  cob  in  their  left  hand,  with  the  thick  end  up, 
continue  striking  it  till  all  the  corn  is  off.  Each 
stroke  stripped  the  cob  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
place  where  it  was  struck.    1  put  the  question  to 
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severali  and  they  said  that  one  person  would  thus  | 
shell  from  4  to  5  fanegaa,  that  is,  about  from  eight 
to  ten  bushels  in  a  day,  and  that  they  received  a 
rial  lor  each  fanega  ;  that  is,  from  the  4th  to  the 
5th  of  a  dollar  per  day ;  but  they  do  not  earn  such 
wages  at  every  kind  of  work.  The  crop  of  maize 
appeared,  from  the  quality  of  the  grain,  to  have 
been  a  fine  one,  and  one  of  the  persons  told  me 
that  it  had  yielded  ai  the  rate  of  about  50  bushels 
an  acre.  The  olives  on  the  trees  we  examined, 
iqthe  neighborhood  of  the  convent,  did  nol  appear 
to  have  suffered  so  much  as  those  ofXeres.  The 
roan  who  showed  us  the  presses,  said  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  failure  in  the  crop  ofolives 
every  second  year.  He  said  they  had  all  suffered 
very  much  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  rams 
in  summer,  but  that  even  this  year  their  olives 
had  not  failed.  On  returning  we  struck  off  into  a 
field  where  a  lot  of  men  and  horses  were  employ- 
ed in  treading  out  millet.  There  were  nine  horses, 
and  a  driver  to  every  three.  They  were  dri- 
ven round  the  circle  all  abreast ;  the  whole  super- 
ficies ofa  very  large  circle,  from  the  centre  out- 
wards, being  covered  with  the  tops  of  the  millet 
which  had  been  cut  off  with  very  little  of  the  straw. 
They  had  begun  about  mid-day  and  would  finish 
at  niffht.  The  produce  would  be  about  80  fanegas 
— ]60  bushels.  Many  of  the  fields  in  this  neigh- 
borhood are  cultivated  with  corn  crops  underlhe 
olive  trees,  and  they  say  that  the  crop  is  not  in- 
jured by  the  latter.  The  olives  are  never  ma- 
nured unles.^  the  ground  under  is  cultivated,  and 
then  they  of  course  receive  a  share  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  is  intended  for  the  corn. 

Having  been  told  by  the  merchant  to  whom  I 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  that  a  Spanish  no- 
bleman, the  Marquis  del  Arco  Hermo£o,  had  in- 
troduced the  Florence  modeofprepaririiroil,  which 
be  had  learned  during  a  residence  in  Tuscany,  J 
determined  on  visiting  his  plantation,  which  lay 
beyond  the  town  of  cicala,  about  four  leagues 
from  Seville.  On  this  excursion  I  wa&r  accompa- 
nied by  Don  Francisco  Dias,  a  Spanish  gentle- 
roan,  who  spoke  French,  and  to  whom  1  had 
brought  an  introduction  from  Mr.  Gordon,  ol 
Xeree.  We  expected  to  find  the  Marquif,  who 
was  a  particular  friend  of  Don  Francisco's,  at  bis 
plantation. 

The  town  of  Alcala,  perhaps  from  its  excellent 
situation  (or  water  mills,  is  almost  wholly  inhabit- 
ed by  bakers,  who  send  their  bread  to  Seville.  At 
almost  every  door  we  saw  the  women  sitting 
picking  from  the  wheat  the  small  stones,  and 
other  impurities,  which  it  collects  from  their  rude 
moile  of  thrashing. 

The  marquis  had  lell  his  country  house  about  an 
hour  before  our  arrival,  but  we  Ibund  a  very  intel- 
ligent peasant,  who  had  the  management  of  it  in 
his  absence,  and  who  answered  my  questions  with 
great  readiness  and  intelligence.  There  are  200 
aranzadas  under  olives,  which  have  this  year  suf- 
fered much  from  the  rain.  When  rain  falls  in 
August,  as  was  the  case  this  year,  the  olives  al- 
ways suffer  from  it.  He  estimates  the  present 
exop  at  about  2,000  fanegas  of  olives,  which  will 
yield  about  1,500  arrobas  of  oil ;  but  in  a  very  fa- 
vorable year  the  plantation  will  yield  5,000  lane- 
gas  of  olives,  or  about  3,750  arrobas  of^  oil.  All 
the  ground  we  saw  was  a  very  light  sandy  loam. 
It  it  ploughed  once  a  year.  Thev  plough  an  aran- 
jsada  of  the  olive  grouQd  io  a  day,  but  not  roore 


than  half  that  quantity  of  the  meadow  or  corn 
land  below.  There  are  five  kinds  of  olives  on  the 
estate :  one  of  them,  the  La  Reyna,  is  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  is  pickled  lor  eating.  The  tree  of 
this  variety  produces  but  little  fruit,  and  the  truit 
when  pressed  yields  but  little  oil,  but  it  is  very 
highly  prized  for  eating,  being  as  large  as  a  good 
sized  plum. 

The  mill  for  grinding,  or  crushing  the  olives, 
consisted  ofa  large  circular  stone, sloping  inwards 
to  the  centre,  where  a  sufficient  space  was  left  level 
tor  a  millstone  of  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  14 
inches  in  thickness,  to  turn  upon  its  edge.  An 
upright  beam,  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  millstone, 
and  turnmg  on  a  pivot,  gave  it  motion.  After 
having  been  brought  home,  *the  olives  lie  in  a 
heap,  on  an  average  about  fifteen  days  before  they 
are  crushed.  After  having  been  crushed,  they  are 
put  into  the  press,  and  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  pour  hot  water  upon  them,  in  order  to  extract 
the  oil.  They  are  pressed  thrice,  and  each  time 
with  the  addition  of  boiling  water,  there  being  a 
large  boiler  built  into  a  furnace  to  supply  the  wa- 
ter. The  fluid  runs  from  the  press  to  a  cistern, 
and  when  it  is  filled,  the  oil  flows  over  the  top, 
leaving  the  water  below,  which  is  cleared  away, 
as  necessary.  The  peasant  said,  that  all  the  dif- 
lerence  between  the  fine  and  common  oil  was,  that 
the  tbrmer  was  the  virgin  juice,  drawn  ofl'  with 
cold  water,  and  not  mixed  with  the  second  and 
third  pressings.  The  press  in  this  cellar  was  of 
the  same  construction  as  those  at  the  convent ;  it 
was  20  paces  in  length,  14  of  which  were  on  the 
long  arm  of  the  beam,  and  6  at  the  short  or  press 
end.  It  must,  from  its  thickness,  contain  many 
tons  of  timber.  The  oil  is  kept  in  large  jars,  some 
of  which  were  built  into  a  projecting  part  of  the 
wall,  and  were  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain 
100  gallons  each.  The  fine  oil  produced  by  the 
Marquis  is  not  relished  by  his  countrymen ;  they 
say  it  has  no  taste,  and  prefer  the  rancid  oil  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  use. 

The  trees  on  this  property  are  reckoned  very 
young  for  olives,  although  they  are  sixty  years  old. 
They  are  pruned  every  year.  A  man  will  prune 
half  an  aran2ra</a  in  a  day.  But  olive  trees  are 
said  not  to  require  pruning  at  all,  till  they  are  25 
or  30  years  old.  Two  hundred  aranzadas  are 
equal  to  191  English  acres,  and  3,000  arrobas  of 
oil,  the  average  annual  produce,  are  equal  to 
12,735  English  gallons,  old  measure,  about  63} 
gallons  per  English  acre. 

1  do  not  know,  however,  whether  there  was 
not  included  in  this  estimate  40  aranzadas  that  are 
entirely  planted  with  the  La  Jleyna,  which  are 
never  pressed  for  oil.  Even  with  this  deduction 
the  produce  would  fall  very  far  short  of  what  the 
trees  of  the  Hieronomites  were  said  to  produce ; 
namely,  from  three  to  four  fanegas  of  olives  each 
tree,  each  fanega  yielding  an  arroba  of  oil.  An 
English  acre  will  contain  60  trees,  27  feet  apart, 
which  is  about  the  distance  they  were  placed  from 
each  other  on  the  Marquises  plantations;  and, 
indeed,  60  was  said  by  the  peasant  to  be  the  num- 
ber on  each  aranzada.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  acres,  bearing  60  trees  each,  will  contain 
9,180  trees,  and  the  produce  being  3,000  arrobas, 
it  is  scarcely  one  third  of  an  arro&i  for  each  tree. 
This  comes  nearer  to  Don  Jacoho  Gordon's 
statement,  that  from  l\  to  Ij^  arroba  is  reckoned  a 
good  return  from  each  tree.    The  trees  of  tbt 
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llieronomites,  as  well|  indeed,  as  the  most  of  those 
1  saw  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xeres,  were  planted 
on  a  richer  soil,  and  were  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions ;  but  this  could  never  cause  such  a  did'erence 
as  to  reconcile  the  different  statement?. 

The  principal  exports  from  Seville  are  bitter 
and  sweet  oranges,  and  lemons.  The  sweet 
oranges  are  more  cultivated  than  the  bitter.  1 
visited  several  plantations;  one  belonffinj;  to  Mr. 
Wetherally  the  merchant  to  whom  1  had  brought 
an  introduction.  The  plants  are  all  raised  from 
pips  of  the  bitter  orange,  and  when  the  stocks  are 
four  years  old  they  bud  them  with  two  or  three 
eyes  of  the  sweet  orange.  The  orange  groves  are 
reckoned  of  great  value.  The  trees  are  planted 
at  the  distance  of  21  or  22  feet  each  way,  and,  in 
good  years,  will  yield  from  1,000  to  1,200,  or  even 
1,500  oranges  each.  They  are  irrigated  every 
ten  days,  and  the  soil  is  disposed  in  small  trenches 
to  allow  the  water  to  spread.  This  plantation  was 
watered  by  means  of  a  steam  engme,  which  was 
erected  in  a  neighboring  tan  yard.  Seville  also 
exports  wool  and  oil ;  but  very  little  wool  has  been 
exported  this  season,  in  consequence  of  an  expec- 
tation that  Saxony  wools  would  be  excluded  li-om 
the  ports  of  England  on  account  of  the  cholera 
morbuB,  Prices  have  risen  so  largely,  on  this 
account,  that  the  merchants  cannot  execute  the 
orders  of  their  correspondents.  The  wools  shipped 
from  Seville  are  those  of  Kstremadura,  and  are 
of  inferior  quality.  The  chief  shipments  of  the 
Segovian  and  Leonesian  fleeces  are  made  from 
Bilboa.  I  believe  no  person  in  New  South  Wales 
was  aware,  at  the  time  the  prices  of  their  wools 
sunk  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, (4  or  5  years  ago,)  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  re(.ealed  an  export  duty  of  two  rials  (10 
cents)  on  the  wools  of  Estremadura,  and  three 
rials  (15  cents)  on  tho^e  oi'Segovia  and  Leonesia: 
and  thus  enabled  wools  to  be  exported  to  a  vast 
extent,  which  would  never  otherwise  have  reached 
the  Enfflish  market.  About  50  vessels,  of  from 
80  to  120  tons  burthen,  are  annually  loaded  with 
oranges  and  lemons  at  Seville.  The  chief  planta- 
tions are  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fruit  not  much  used  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  There  was  scarcely  an  orange  tree  to 
be  seen  in  private  (hardens,  or  in  any  of  the  small 
villages  round  Seville.  At  the  present  season  they 
are  gathering  the  Grenadillaj  or  pomegranate, 
which  is  very  abundant;  and  this,  with  melons, 
and  bread,  and  olives,  seems  to  constitute,  at  this 
•eason,  the  principal  fare  of  the  common  people  at 
all  times  of  the  day. 

fVednesday,  I9th  October. — On  Thursday  morn- 
ing last  i  joined  the  caravan  of  the  ordinariOf 
which,  OD  its  starting,  consisted  of  six  wagons, 
besides  a  covered  cart  with  stuffed  seats  and  bracks, 
called  a  tertanaf  in  which  were  three  friars  and 
myself.  A  number  of  persons,  on  asses  and  on 
foot,  also  accompanied  us,  but  these  gradually 
dropped  off  as  we  proceeded,  ft  took  six  days, 
including  a  day  spent  at  the  town  of  Aniequera, 
10  accomplish  the  journey  to  Malaga,  a  distance 
of  130  miles.  About  eight  miles  before  reaching 
the  former  town,  a  party  of  horsemen  came  in 
aight,  to  the  evident  consternation  of  every  one.  It 
was  said  they  belonged  to  the  party  of  Jose  Maria, 
a  famous  brigand,  who  has  35  men  well  mounted 
and  equipped,  and  levies  contributions  on  all  the 
roads  throughout  the  province.    They  did  not, 


however,  approach  nearer  than  half  a  mile ;  and 
one  of  the  muleteers  having  gone  ofi'  to  them, 
returned  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  said  they 
were  not  robbers,  but  soldiers.  Two  miles  farther 
on,  however,  we  stopped  at  a  house  where  we 
were  told  it  was  customary  to  make  a  contribution 
to  guaranty  travellers  against  robbers;  and  14 
dollars  having  been  collected,  we  saw  no  moie 
of  the  party  which  caused  such  alarm. 

With  little  exception,  the  whole  tract  of  country 
from  Seville  to  Antequera  is  of  the  richest  possible 
description,  but  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  culti- 
vation. There  are  no  enclosures  save  here  and 
there  a  vineyard  ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  personal 
insecurity,  that  no  farmer  or  proprietor  ventures 
to  live  on  his  land.  The  inhabitants  are  congre- 
gated in  the  towns  or  in  miserable  villages,  and 
only  vidit  the  distant  fields  to  give  them  the  least 
possible  culture,  and  to  gather  in  the  harvest  when 
ripe.  This  being  a  cross-road,  the  inns  were  of 
the  meanest  description ;  and  the  fare,  which 
was  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  daily  fare  even 
of  those  above  the  rank  of  a  peasant,  was  such  as 
to  indicate  the  greatest  poverty.  I  did  not  see  100 
head  of  cattle  or  twice  as  many  sheep,  during  the 
whole  journey ;  and  only  once  was  butcher's  meat 
set  upon  the  table.  My  companions  seemed  ro 
consider  themselves  fortunate  when  the  bill  of  fare 
included  a  stewed  rabbit  or  hare ;  and  this  was  in 
a  country  rich  enough  to  support  ten  times  its 
population,  in  the  greatest  abundance.  From 
Antequera  to  Malaga,  about  22  miles,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  was  totally  different.  Instead 
of  the  rich  and  extensive  plains,  bounded  by 
gently  rising  hills  covered  with  the  olive,  the  road 
here  wound  through  a  continuation  of  steep  rocks 
and  hills,  in  many  places  approaching  in  character 
to  mountains.  Bui  here  the  hand  of  industry  had 
been  at  work,  and,  instead  of  a  track  formed  by 
the  successive  marks  of  wheels,  there  was  a  road 
cut  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  windin*; 
through  them  with  considerable  art.  Here  and 
there,  also,  where  a  favourable  spot  was  presented, 
a  peasant  had  established  himself;  and  the  plan- 
tations of  vines  and  olives,  with  which  his  industry 
had  surrounded  his  habitation,  had  given  to  the 
narrow  valleys,  and  steep  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains, an  appearance  of  cultivation  and  fertility  that 
might  be  looked  (or  in  vain  in  the  wide-spreadini; 
and  rich  valleys  through  which  we  had  previously 
passed.  As  wc  approached  Malaga  these  plan- 
tations became  frequent,  although  the  country 
only  presents  a  succession  of  sleep  hills ;  the  soil 
a  loose  brown  loam,  plentifully  mixed  with  the 
gravel  of  the  strata  beneath,  which  is  a  blue  or 
gray  shale  or  schistns,  turning  brown  and  falling 
to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In 
many  places,  as  appeared  at  the  sides  of  the  road, 
there  were  Ove  or  six  feet  in  depth  of  this  loose 
fioil,  before  it  came  upon  the  more  solid  material. 
It  was  evident  the  vines  had  been  planted  without 
the  ground  having  undergone  any  previous  pre- 
paration ;  and  no  provision  was  made,  even  in  the 
steepest  places,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being 
washed  away.  The  vines,  in  general,  seemed 
to  be  treated  in  a  very  slovenly  manner ;  the  stock 
was  close  to  the  ground;  and  numerous  weak 
shoots  were  springing  out  in  every  direction. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening  when  we  entei«d 
Malaga,  having  been  travelling  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  time  we  started  by  torch 
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lif^t.  During  Ibe  whole  of  thie  time  the  mules 
hiid  no  food,  and  only  one  hour's  rest,  which  was 
afibrded  them  by  the  overturning  of  a  wagon*  and 
yet  they  came  into  Malaga  without  any  syroptouis 
of  fatigue. 

After  enjoying  a  confortable  night's  rest,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  my  letters  of  introduction.  One 
of  these  was  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  (he  Hanoverian 
consul,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who  had  resided  40 
j^ears  in  Spain,  and  whose  kindnera  to  travellers  is 
proverbial.  I  (bund  that  the  season  (or  preserving 
raisins  had  been  over  (or  some  time ;  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  however,  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  what 
information  could  yet  be  procured. 

Friday^  21sf  October. — At  day-break  this  room- 
ing, a  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  request- 
ed to  snow  me  his  vineyard  and  explain  the  pro- 
cess of  preserving  the  grapes  waited  upon  me,  and 
-we  set  out  immediately.  Our  road,  lay  along  the 
'fihore,  to  the  eastward,  the  vineyaitl  of  Don  Sal- 
vador Solier  lying  m  that  direction,  at  the  dif^tance 
of  about  14  miles.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Malaga  the  country  is  extremely  rugged,  but 
every  patch  where  it  was  possible  to  thrust  in  a 
plant  was  under  cultivation.  The  rocks  consisted 
of  rugged  masses  of  limestone,  alternatincr  with 
the  same  kind  of  slaty  schist  1  had  previously  ob- 
served on  the  road  from  Antequera.  For  the  first 
two  leagues  there  were  few  vineyards,  chiefly 
'Owing  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  country,  which 
'woflid  not  admit  of  cultivation.  Beyond  that  dis- 
tance almost  every  hill  was  covered  with  vines, 
"the  produce  of  which  is  all  converted  into  raisins. 
'The  crrapes  are  all  of  the  large  white  Muscatel — 
Ihe  Muscaid  Gordon  of  Boxas  Clemente,  This 
.-grape,  my  companion  informed  me,  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  interior,  and  therefore  all  the  Muscatel 
raisins  are  made  within  two  leagues  of  the  coast. 
The  Lexta  raisins,  which  are  used  for  puddings, 
^c,  are  made  in  the  interior.  We  arrived  at  the 
•country  house  of  Don  Salvador  at  nine  o^clock, 
nnd,  afier  a  substantial  breakfast,  sallied  out  to  ex- 
amine the  vines.  Six  or  seven  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  ground  lor  planting,  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  house.  They  did  not 
trench  the  whole  of  the  ground,  but  dug  out  square 
holes  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  more 
than  20  inches  in  depth.  The  distance  of  the  cen- 
tres of  these  holes  from  each  other  is  seven  feet, 
and  this  is  the  distance  at  which  the  vines  on  the 
hills  round  Malaga  seem  invariably  to  be  planted. 
The  vineyard  I  was  examining,  as  well  as  all 
those  in  its  vicinity,  consisted  oi  a  series  of  sieep 
hills.  The  soil  every  where  was  a  decomposed 
slate,  mixed  with  abundance  of  gravel  of  the  same 
substance.  On  the  higher  part  of  the  ground  this 
soil  appeared  rather  hard,  and  required  great  la- 
bor to  break  it  up,  but  once  broken  up  it  is  loose 
for  ever ;  so  much  so,  that  it  slides  away  from 
tinder  the  feet  even  where  there  is  only  a  slight 
slope.  There  is  no  difference  made  in  the  distance 
at  which  the  vines  are  planted,  between  the  hills 
aod  the  valleys :  although  in  many  places,  on  the 
former,  the  shoots  scarcely  extended  more  than 
10  or  12  incites,  while  in  the  valleys  they  extend 
to  the  length  of  as  many  (keu  They  never,  under 
nny  circumstances,  manure  these  vineyards ;  they 
say  it  would  ^ve  more  wood,  but  would  not  add 
tonhe  quanuty  of  the  fruit.    The  branches  are 

fruned  closer  to  the  stock  than  those  of  any  vines 
ever  saw ;  nothing  but  the  half-formed  buds,  at 


the  junction  of  the  old  and  new  wood,  being  left 
to  produce  the  wood  of  the  succeeding  year,  f 
could  not  find  an  instance  where  the  spur  had  been  ' 
left  long  enough  to  include  the  first  full-(brmed 
bud,  which  is  generally  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  from  the  junction.  The  number  of  shoots^ 
seemed  almost  unlimited ;  I  counted  from  10  to 
22 ;  there  was  scarcely  any  vine  had  fewer  than 
10,  and  they  generally  had  from  12  to  15.  The 
stock  was  close  to  the  ground,  and  not  the  slight- 
est effort  made  to  raise  the  shoots,  or  support  them 
from  the  ground.  Almost  every  bunch  would 
therefore  lie  on  the  ground ;  and,  were  the  soil  of 
a  less  gravelly  description,  the  greater  part  would 
without  doubt  be  lost.  After  the  pruning,  they 
dig  over  the  ground  and  lay  bare  the  stocks,  in 
order  to  scrape  off  the  barbe,  or  small  thread-like 
roots  which  are  near  the  surface.  As  scarcely 
any  grass  or  herb  vegetates  among  these  vines, 
and  the  soil  is  always  sufficiently  loose,  it  is  evident 
that  they  require  little  digging  or  cleaning.  We 
went  out  to  visit  a  peasant,  a  neighbor  of  Don 
Salvador's.  He  said  four  or  five  very  fine  vines 
might  yield  raisins  enough  to  fill  a  box  which  con- 
tains an  arroba  of  25  lbs. ;  but  throughout  the 
country  it  would  require,  on  an  average,  nine  or 
ten.  The  grapes  lose  about  two  thirds  of  their 
weight  in  drving:  this  would,  therefore,  give 
a  produce  of  7  or  8  lbs.  of  grapes  to  each  vine— a 
calculation  which  f  should  think  must  include  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  stinted  vines  than  of 
luxuriant  ones  ;  lor  the  majority  of  those  in  Don 
Salvador's  vineyard  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  yield 
double  that  quantity.  Including,  however,  thoee  * 
vines  which  are  visible  at  the  tope  even  oft  he  highest 
hilts,  the  calculation  is  likely  enough  to  be  correct. 
The  peasant  whom  we  visited  was  making  wine 
from  some  of  his  grapes,  which,  nfler  having  been 
neariy  dried,  were  spoiled  by  the  rain.  In  a  small 
skilling,  behind  the  cottage,  a  portion  of  the  floor, 
about  ten  feet  square,  was  elevated  at>ove  the  rest. 
It  was  paved  with  tiles,  and  a  man  was  busy 
trampling  the  raisins,  which  he  had  almost  re- 
duced to  a  paste.  He  heaped  them  into  a  corner  as 
he  successively  passed  them  under  his  feet  for  the 
press,  which  was  merely  a  large  beam  passing 
along  the  skilling,  without  anv  screw,  or  any  other 
means  of  giving  it  additional  power  as  a  lever. 
A  little  water  was  added  to  the  grapes  to  bring 
out  the  juice,  and  a  part  of  the  must  was  on  the 
fire  boiling,  to  add  to  its  strength.  We  tasted 
some  wine  made  two  months  before  from  the 
Pedro  JRmenes  grape,  and  also  some  from  that 
grape  mixed  with  the  Muscatel ;  l>oth  were  as 
sweet  and  luscious  as  possible.  The  grapes,  when 
dried,  are  worth  double  what  they  would  yield 
made  into  wine,  and  therefore  they  are  never  made 
into  wine  unless  spoiled  by  the  rain. 

They  usually  commence  gathering  the  grapes 
about  the  middle  of  August,  choosing  only  such 
bunches  as  are  ripe.  They  return,  afier  a  week 
or  two,  to  make  another  selection,  and  so  on  for  a 
third  and  fourth  time.  A  place  is  always  reserved 
in  the  vineyard,  free  from  plants,  on  which  to 
spread  the  grapes  when  gathered ;  and  they 
choose  a  spot  where  the  soil  is  of  the  darkest  co- 
lor, in  order  to  its  keeping  the  full  force  of  the  sun's 
rays  during  the  day,  and  retaining  the  heat  during 
the  night.  The  bunches  are  spread  out  separate- 
ly on  the  ground,  and  never  allowed  to  press  upon 
each  other :— according  to  Don  Salvador  they  are 
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only  once  turned  over.  At  the  end  of  15  days  they 
-are,  in  general,  sufficiently  dry.  This  season  was 
more  unlbriunate  tor  the  early  commencement  ol 
the  rains  than  any  season  (or  many  years,  and 
the  crop  was  remdH<ably  fine.  It  is  Don  Salva- 
dor's intention,  in  iiiture  years,  to  have  wooden 
toldo8f  or  awnings,  prepared  to  shelter  the  grapes, 
while  drying,  against  the  rains,  and  also  to  cover 
them  during  the  night.  He  says  that  the  drying 
of  the  grapes  is  so  much  retarded  by  their  being 
exposed  lo  the  dews  during  the  night,  that  when 
he  has  the  means  of  covering  them  at  night,  he 
expects  they  will  be  dried  in  half  the  time  usual 
at  present.  Relbre  the  bunches  are  spread  out, 
the  small  grapes  are  |>icked  out,  as  well  as  any 
which  may  happen  to  be  injured :  the  small  grapes 
nre  dried  separately.  I  saw  a  heap  of  tliem  in 
Don  Salvador's  house,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  very  large  currants.  When  the  grapes  are 
turned,  any  spoiled  ones  are,  or  ought  to  be,  picked 
out ;  they  have  no  particular  rule  for  judging 
when  they  are  sufficiently  dry, — it  is  learned  by  ex- 
perience. When  they  happen  to  get  rain  while 
drying,  the  stalks  become  black  or  rusty-looking, 
instead  of  being  of  a  bright  light  brown.  Accord- 
ing 10  Don  Salvador,  the  district  which  produces 
the  Muscatel  grape  extends  only  two  leagues  far- 
ther east ;  that  is,  not  more  than  three  leagues  in 
all,  along  the  coast,  and  two  leagues  inwards. 
He  Bays  the  vf  lue  of  the  land  planted  with  it  is 
about  3,000  rials,  or  150  Spanish  dollars  per  fane- 
ga.  There  is  a  piece  of  land,  adjoining  their  own, 
which  they  are  anxious  to  buy ;  they  would  give 
for  it  1,500  rials  per  fanega — to  plant  it  ivith  vines 
would  cost  500  rials  more,  and  there  would  be  no 
return  for  three  years.  Each  fanega^  he  sa^s, 
cooiains  650  stocks,  and  as  each  stock  is  seven  feet 
apart  from  its  neighbors,  the  number  of  square  feet 
in  tsi  fanega  will  ^  31,850,  which  is  2  roods  37 
perches  English  measure.  It  required,  he  said, 
ten  men  lor  a  day  to  hole  b  fanega  lor  the  planta- 
tion. If,  therelbre,  10  stocks  give  25  Ibe.  of  raisins, 
n  fanega  will  give  1,625  lbs.,  or  65  arrobas  or  box- 
es of  23  lbs.  each  ;  which  would  be,  for  an  English 
acre,  2,222  lbs.  Don  Salvador  pays  his  workmen 
3(  rials,  about  17^  cts.  a  da^,  besides  food.  The 
food  consists  of,  in  the  rooming,  a  soup  of  lentils, 
$Lc. ;  at  dinner,  pork ;  and  at  supper,  the  os/KicAto, 
or  cold  soup,  formerly  described,  bread  and  grapes 
at  discretion.  The  whole  costs  about  6\  rials,  or 
26  cents  a  day. 

Saturday,  22nd  October, — Having  read  over  to 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  mv  notes  of  yesterday's  excursion, 
he  aaid  that  Don  Salvador's  information  was  ge- 
nerally correct,  but  added  the  following  observa- 
tions:— ^The  Muscatel  grape,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
thinks,  must  be  cultivatecfas  much  as  four  leagues 
from  the  coast,  but  will  not  succeed  beyond  that 
distance.  The  extent  of  coast  which  admits  of  its 
cultivation  must  also  be  five  or  six  leagues,  at  least, 
as  the  principal  cultivation  ia  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Velez  Malaga^  five  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  Malaga. — ^There  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  rai- 
sins : — 1st,  the  Muscatel,  which  are  the  finest,  and 
are  alwavs  packed  in  boxes  of  25  lbs.,  and  half  and 
quarter  boxes,  containing,  respectively,  the  half 
and  quarter  of  that  quantity.^2dly.  Sun  or  filoom 
raMins :  these  are  prepared  in  a  manner  in  every 
respect  eimUar  to  the  Muscatel^  but  from  a  differ- 
ent foape ;  a  very  long  grape  called  in  the  cotm- 
try  Uva  Lacg9«    These  are  also  generally  packed 


in  boxes,  but  sometimes  in  casks.  Those  in  boxes 
are  also  called  bunch  raisins  ;  the  others  are  ge- 
nerally of  an  inferior  quality,  and  separate  from  the 
stalks.  The  sun  or  bloom  raisins  keep  better  than 
the  Muscatel,  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  this  descrip- 
tion which  is  usually  sent  to  India.  Sdly,  the 
Lexia  raisinp,  which  are  packed  in  casks,  or  grass 
mats  called  ^atls.  These  raisins  are  of  an  inte- 
rior kind,  and  require  to  be  dipped  in  a  lie  {Leocia) 
of  wood  ashes,  with  a  little  oil,  before  drying. 

Muscatel  raisins  ate  worth  to  the  grower  from 
30  to  40  rials  a  box,  according  to  the  season.  This 
year  as  much  as  52  rials  was  given  for  some  that, 
with  the  aid  oftoidos^  had  been  preserved  without 
having  been  touched  by  the  rain.  When  Mus- 
catels are  40  rials,  or  2  dollars  a  box  of  25  lbs.. 
Blooms  are  about  30  rials,  and  Lexia  only  from  24 
to  28  rials  per  quintal  of  100  Ibe.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 
says,  that  12  English  acres  make  13  fanegas.. 
According  to  this  calculation,  an  acre  will  produce, 
at  2}  lbs.  to  each  stock,  1,760  lbs. ;  which,  at  40  < 
rials  the  box,  or  4d.  (8  cents)  a  pound,  are  worth 
£29  7s.,  (8140,)  at  30  rials  £22,  (8104  50)  an 
acre.  From  this  must,  however,  be  deducted  the 
expense  of  70  boxei>,  at  4  rials  each,  which 
amounts  to  £217s.  6d.  Still,  it  seems  a  most 
profitable  cultivation  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  incline 
to  think  the  quantity  is  less  than  that  estimated. 
The  expenses  of  cultivation  cannot  exceed  £5  or* 
£6  (824  to  829)  an  acre.  The  following  ac- 
counts of  the  exportation  of  fruits  from  Malaga 
were  taken  from  detailed  statements  which  had 
been  copied  from  the  custom  house  cockets,  and 
were  kept  in  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick.'* 

The  boxes  are  partly  Bloom  or  ShinraisinSf  but 
principally  Muscatel,  The  barrels  and  frails  are 
chiefly  Lexias, 

In  the  spring,  shiproente  are  made  for  the  Baltic, 
and  small  parcels  are  sent,  at  all  times,  in  assorted 
cargoes.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  of 
opinion,  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  may  be  added 
to  the  shipments  of  the  fruit  season,  to  make  up 
the  whole  export  from  Malaga.  Thia  would 
make  the  whole  weight  of  raisins  annually  exported 
from  Malaga  from  4,000  to  4,500  tons.  The 
almonds  shipped  fVom  Malaga  are  of  the  kind 
called  Jordan ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  Muscatel 
raisin,  will  only  grow  in  a  very  limited  district. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  this  day  about  100  women 
shelling  almonds  in  his  yard.  This  costs  three 
rials  a  fanega,  which  yields  from  20  to  22  lbs.  of 
shelled  almonds.  A  fanega  is  the  produce  of 
about  four  trees.  The  grower  ftets  from  three  to 
four  dollars  for  a  fanega.  The  women  break  each 
almond  separately,  laving  it  on  a  small  anvil,  and 
striking  it  with  a  small  iron  rod  ;  others  pick  them 
out  from  the  shells  on  a  table.  The  confectioners 
purchase  the  shells  for  their  fires,  and  they  almost 
pav  the  expense  of  shelling.  Such  is  the  superior 
value  of  the  Jordan  almond,  that  the  duty  upon 
them  in  England  is  £4  15s.  per  cwt.,  which  is 
double  that  upon  the  common  sorts.  The  Jordan 
almond  is  distinffuished  in  appearance  fi-om  tho 
common,  or  Valencia  almond,  by  its  greater., 
length. 

Monday^  2ith  October,— I  this  day  visited  the 
stores  of  Messrs.  Rein  and  Company,  the  ftrst 
mercantile  house  in  Malaga.  They  were  reeeiv* 
ing,  in  one  store,  Lexia  raisins  from  the  country. 

■ 
*  See  next  page. 
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The  i^rower,  in  the  bes^innin^  of  the  season,  ^ot 
ten  rials  the  arroba,  ot'  25  lbs.;  the  price  ts  now 
only  seven.  The  quility  this  weapon  is  very  bad ; 
many  ol'ihe  raisins  appeared  bruised  and  burs!  by 
the  rain.  Ten  rinis  the  arroba  amounts  totivo 
dollars  per  quintal  of  100  pounds— one  penny  per 
pound.  A  peasant,  who  had  come  with  the  fruit, 
said  they  would  ^t  from  ten  to  twelve  quintals 
trom  a  tanega.  The  persons  in  the  office  seemed 
lo  think,  that,  either  I'rom  ignorance  or  intention, 
he  understated  the  quantity.  This  would  only  be 
iwenty-two  dollars  lor  a  I'anega. 

Mr.  Delius,  the  clerk  of  the  fruit  department, 
said,  he  thought  the  estimate  of  1,625  pounds  of 
Muscatels  from  a  lanega,  was  likely  to  be  correct. 
They  usually,  he  said,  expected  60  arrobas— that 
is,  1,500  pounds,  in  a  good  season  ;  from  50  to  60 
nrrobas  was  the  average.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Messrs.  Rein's  stores  they  were  packing  lemons. 
Th6  grower  gets  seven  dollars  for  a  case  contain- 
ing 1,000 : — the  largest  are  sent  to  England.  They 
are  each  imi  into  a  piece  of  paper  by  women,  who 
get  through  the  work  very  rapidly  •  they  are  em- 
ployed b^  the  day,  and  gf*t  6ve  rials,  about  one 
shilling,  for  their  work.  The  green  grapes  sent 
to  England  are  packed  in  oak  sawdust,  which  is 
imported  from  England  for  that  purpose  ;  no  other 
kind  will  answer.  It  is  a  coarse  fleshy  grape 
called  Loja,  from  the  place  where  it  is  cultivated  ; 
it  keeps  till  April  and  May.  There  is  a  large 
black  grape  very  abundant  in  the  markets  at  pre- 
sent, and  also  a  large  green  grape,  neither  of  which 
is  distinguished  lor  flavor ;  they  are  sold  at  four 
quartoa^  about  one  penny,  a  pound. 

The  house  of  Rein  and  Company  have  exten- 
sive sugar  plantations  at  Almunecar,  about  80  or 
40  miles  east  of  Malaga.  1  had  determined  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Delius,  a  member  of  the  house,  lo 
visit  these  plantations,  in  which  i  lelt  a  great 
degree  of  interest,  as  1  was  con6deni,  that  if  su- 
irar  could  be  cultivated  here,  it  ought  to  succeed 
at  Port  Macquerie.  An  opportunity  of  a  vessel 
for  Marseilles  having,  however,  presented  itself  in 
the  mean  time,  1  resolved  on  taking  my  passage 
by  her.  1  procured  from  Mr.  Delius  the  following 
inlbrmation  respecting  the  sugar  plantations.  Sugar 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  Spain  for  nearly 
100  years,  but  never  to  ^ny  very  great  extent. 
The  plantations  at  present  are  more  exlen«ive 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  The  whole 
produce  dioes  not,  however,  exceed  20,000  quintals, 
of  which  5,000  are  prt»duced  by  their  house;  20.000 
quintals,  of  100  pounds  each,  are  894  tons.  Rein 
and  Compay's  own  plantations  are  not  very  ex- 
tensive, but  they  have  erected  a  mill  and  distillery. 
They  receive  from  !he  planters  ihe  cane,  and 
return  them  one  half  of  the  manufactured  article. 
Four  or  five  kinds  of  cane  have  been  cultivated, 
but  thef  are  now  confining  their  attention  to  the 
large  Otaheite  caoe,  finding  it  succeed  better,  and 
yield  a  better  retnrn.  The  soil  i^  in  general  of  a 
loose  sandy  quality,  but  very  rich,  and  is  also 
richly  manureid. 

The  planting  takes  place  in  May,  and  the  canes 
are  cut  in  February  following.  The  same  stools 
will  last  for  six  years.  They  are  cut  down  to  10 
inches  Irom  the  sorlace.  Six  plants  are  put  into 
one  hole,  and  the  holes  are  not  more  than  three 
feet  apart,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
plantation  alter  the  canes  have  got  to  a  certain 
height.    The  ground  is  cultivated    by  ploughs 
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with  oxen,  but  of  course  only  when  the  canes  aiv 
very  young,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
The  cane  grows  to  Ihe  thickness  of  a  man's  arm 
and  from  18  to  20  feet  high.  Mr.  Delius  has  seen 
fifteen  f(*et  of  ripe  cane.  A  lanega  of  rich  land 
will  yield  £rom  45  to  50  quintals,  that  is,  froia 
4,500  to  5,000  pounds  of  sugar.  They  have  a 
refinery  on  the  spot.  This  year  their  sugar 
brought  10  per  cent,  higher  than  imported  sugar ; 
and  their  rum  proniisi^s,  when  old,  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  now  two  years  old; 
but  as  they  consider  that  the  mm  hitherto  made 
has  failed  to  come  into  use,  fiom  having  beeit 
sold  to  the  consumer  too  early,  they  intend  to  hold 
it  for  two  years  longer.  The  frost  sometime* 
injures  the  sugar  cane  a  little,  but  frost  seldom 
occurs.  Twice  during  20  years  Mr.  DeHus  has 
observed  it  of  the  thickness  of  a  dollar  in  the  night. 
The  ordinary  range  of  the  thermometer,  durinff  the 
day,  in  the  winter  months,  is  56  to  58;  in  May 
and  June,  72  to  75 ;  in  July  and  August,  78  to  ^ 
or  83,  except  when  one  or  twice  during  the  season, 
it  blows  over  the  land,  when  it  rises  to  100.  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  along  the  coast  is 
exceedingly  equable.  During  20  years  Mr.  Deliua 
never  ob^rved  the  barometer  vary  more  than  an 
inch;  its  range  is  between  29^  and  30(.  The 
sugarcane  will  not  grow  except  within  five  miles 
of  the  coast,  fieyond  that  distance  the  frost  ia 
greater,  and  the  weather  more  unsettled.  The 
land  planted  wiihsugar  cane  is  irrigated  twice  or 
thrice  when  the  shoots  are  very  young,  but  Mr. 
Delius  thinks  not  afterwards.  All  the  plantations 
command  the  means  of  irrigation. 

With  reference  to  the  value  of  vineyards,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick^s  gave  me  the  following 
inlbrmation :  He  purchased  an  estate  five  yeai% 
ago.  It  is  situated  about  two  leagues  from  Ma- 
laga, and  is  all  mountain.  Vineyards  are  valued 
by  the  number  of  stocks.  An  abrado  containt 
1,000  stocks ;  this,  at  seven  feet  distance,  gives 
180  perches,  or  one  acre  and  20  perches,  as  the 
extent  of  an  abrado.  In  this  estate  there  were  80 
abrades,  or  90  acres,  planted  with  vines,  which 
w^re  in  very  bad  order.  Also  about  150  acrea 
more,  which  were  not  pl^tnted,  and  were  consi- 
dered of  very  little  value.  Urin  price  was  5,000 
dollars,  about  £  1,050,  nearly  £  12  an  acre  for  the 
vines,  counting  the  remainder  as  nothing.  The 
produce  was  very  little  the  first  ^our  years ;  last 
year  600  arrobas,  this  year  1,000  and  if  the  next 
season  be  favorable,  it  will  produce  1,500  arrobas. 
The  new  wine,  as  soon  as  the  fisrmentation  is 
over,  is  worth  from  nine  to  ten  rials  an  arroba ; 
1,500  arrobas  are  equal  to  about '4,500  gallons 
which  18  only  50  gallons  an  acre,  and  at  the 
highest  price  only  ei<;ht  dollars  and  one  third  per 
acre.  This  is  so  |»oar  a  return,  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  that  it  is  probable  the  vineyard  is  still 
far  trom  havins;  t>et*n  brought  into  full  bearing, 
anil  that  Ihe  150  acres  must  have  been  coinsidered 
worth  a  considerable  part  of  the  price,  notwith- 
standing its  depreciation. 

The  produce  of  the  vineyards  round  Malaga, 
which  is  not  converted  into  raisins,  is  now  chiefly 
a  dry  wine.  It  is  similar  to  sherry,  but  very  infe- 
rior in  flavor,  and  is  chiefly  taken  off  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  demand  from  America  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  general  establishment  of  tem- 
perance societies  in  that  countr5^  This  wine 
retains  a  sweet  taste  till  it  is  two  years  old.    The 
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Old  mouniainf  or  Malaga  sweet  wine,  whieh  wai 
tbrmerJy  so  much  in  demand,  ie  now  dmoit  out  ot' 
fiishion  throughout  the  world,  and  w  very  little 
made.  It  was  formerly  the  chiei'  export  from 
MalajE^. 

Friday^  28M  October. — Havrn^  been  introduced 
10  Mr.  Bryao,  a  gentlenHin  oC  Irish  extraction,' and 
brother-in-law  te  Air.  Heredia,  one  ofthe  princi- 
pal merchants  in  Malaga,  I  went  with  him  to 
visit  the  cellars  of  the  latter.  There  Is  no  such 
wine  as  Malvasia;  which  is  said,  in  the  TapogrO' 
phU  d€8  FignoUes,  to  be  produced  at  Malaga. 
The  Muscat  wine  is  very  scarce,  the  raisins  being 
so  much  more  profitable.  They  make  a  white 
sweet  wine  with  the  Pedro  Ximenes,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  Muscat  wine  added  to  it,  to  ffive  it 
the  iavor  of  Muscat  wine.  The  sole  difference 
between  this  wine  and  the  Mouotain,  is  that  the 
latiei^is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  muBty  which  has 
been  boiled  down  to  one  third ;  this  also  gives  it 
the  brown  color.  Mr.  firyan  says,  that  within  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
sweet  wines  from  the  United  States.  Most  ofthe 
wines  this  year  were,  therefore  made  sweet,  and 
the  farmers  are  geitinff  a  better  price.  The  new 
wine  is  this  year  worth  to  the  grower  twelve  rials 
the  arroba.  The  ditierence  in  the  malcing  be- 
twe-en  the  sweet  wine  and  the  dry  is,  that  when 
the  grapes  are  intended  for  the  former  they  are 
spread  out  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  sun.  The 
new  wine,  when  sweet  is  worth  a  third  more  than 
when  dry.  An  abrado  of  1,000  sto(^s,  even  in  the 
mountains,  Mr.  Bryan  said,  will  sometimes  yield 
three  or  (bur  butts  of  wine.  Mr.  Heredia  has 
lately  purchased  a  vineyard  of  400  abrades,  which 
they  are  now  improving.  In  one  or  two  years 
^oore  they  expect  it  wiM  yield  1,000  butUi  of  wine 
annually.  Mr.  Bryan  thinks  it  may  contain 
IM)0,000  stocks;  he  says  the  varieties  of  vines 
chiefly  cultivated,  are  the  Pedro  Ximenes  and  the 
Doradiilo.  Both  the  dry  and  the  sweet  wines  are 
made  from  them,  the  difference  being  onfy  in  the 
management.  In  Mr.  Heredia's  vineyard,  which 
is  situated  to  the  north  of  Malaga,  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  there  are  fH'teen  varieties  of 
wine;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  consists  of 
two  varieties  already  mentioned.  The  system  of 
pruning  in  the  neighborhood  of  Malaga  has  hi- 
therio^  Mr.  Bryan  says,  beeo  very  bad,  it  having 
been  the  universal  practice  to  leave  a  spur  on 
every  shoo',  weak  or  strong,  and  no  care  was 
luken  to  keep  the*  n  from  the  ground.  Since  their 
bouse  became  such  extensive  proprietors  of  vines 
ihey  iMive  procured  men  from  JCenadela  Froniera 
to  prune  ttie  vines,  according  to  the  S3rstem  pur- 
sued at  the  latter  place ;  bul  they  find  great  ^W" 
ficuity  in  gettiBi?  their  own  people  to  follow  the 
exaovple  set.  Mr.  Bryan  pressed  me  very  mueli 
lo  visit  wi)ih  him  ibeir  vineyard,  which  they  were 
now  pruning,  the  leaves  having  Allen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diflisrence  of  temperature  at  that 
elevation,  although  near  Malaga  they  were  still 
perlccily  fre^ ;  he  promised  to  send  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick  an  assortment  of  cuttings  of  every  variety 
in  the  vioeyard  ;.and  on  the  other  hand  he  re(]uest- 
e^l  me  to  f5urchase  all  the  publications  which  fmve 
lately  appeared  in  France,  on  subjeets  connected 
with  vine  growing,  and  forward  any  information 
which  m'irht  strike  me  as  partk^ularly  valuable  to 
them.  This«  he  say ^  mav  save  him  the  trouble 
of*  a  trip  of  France,  which  he  was  conteinplatiog. 


Mr.  Bryan  disapproves  of  the  system  pursued  In 
Xeres,  of  leaving  a  void  of  one  filleenih  part  m 
each  cask,  with  the  bung  loose  to  admit  the  air« 
He  refers  to  Dr.  Ure's  Chemistry  as  an  authority 
against  this  practice.  It  seldom  happens,  however, 
that  sherry  wines  thus  exposed  turn  sour  in  conse- 
quence, although  this  would  inevitably  happen 
with  wines  of  less  body. 

The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Malaga  d» 
not,  like  those  of  Xeres,  hold  their  wine  twelve 
months  belore  selling  it  to  the  merchant.  They 
have  earthen  vatp,  of  the  shape  of  an  urn,  and 
sometimes  large  efK>ugh  to  contain  two  or  three 
butts.  Into  these  vaFs  the  wi/u9t  flows  as  it  te 
pressed ;  and  as  they  become  full,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  more,  the  wine  is  conveyed  from  them, 
more  or  less  fermented,  as  it  may  happen,  to  the 
stores  of  the  merchant.  Their  means  of  convey- 
ance are  mules  and  asses^  the  wine  being  carried 
in  sheep  skins ;  these  skins,  from  being  constantly 
used,  do  not,  however,  give  any  taste  to  the  wine* 
No  difierence  seems  to  be  made  in  prioe  in  conse- 
quence of  any  real  or  supposed  difierence  in  quali* 
ty  ;  and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  excepting  that  of 
the  Muscatel  for  raisins,  seems  to  be  a  vciy  poer 
pursuit. 

Messrs.  Heredia  and  Co.  sent  a  qiMnttty  of  winer 
to  America  without  brandy,  and  it  was  much  liked, 
and  considered  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  Cham- 
pagne.  I  also  tasted  wine  of  a  year  oki,  which  he 
said  resembled  what  had  been  sent^  It  was  very 
deficient  in  flavor,  but  promised  to  be  a  wine  of  a 
good  body  when  older.  I  also  tasted  soflse  wine 
which  had  been  sent  to  Havana  for  the  voyage, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  vapid  tmd 
flavorless.  Mr.  Bryan  complained  of  the  pre- 
sence of  tartaric  acid  in  their  wines,  which  gives  it, 
when  new,  a  harsh  taste.  It  app^red  to  me  that 
this  ackl  was  rather  deficient  than  in  excess,  and 
I  told  him  I  thought  their  wines  woukl  have  more 
character  if  fermented  with  the  husks,  and,  per- 
haps, even  a  part  ofthe  stalks.  I  think  their  vapkl 
taste,  or  fadeur,  to  use  a  French  expression,  ie 
chiefly  owing  to  the  siusl  containing  onl^  the  pu- 
rest principle  of*  the  grape.  A  more  violent  fer- 
mentation, prodticed  oy  a  larger  quantity  beinn^ 
fermented  in  a  mass,  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  the  wine  ripen  as  early  as  at  present,  not- 
withstanding the  addition  of  these  other  principles. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  by  allowing 
a  large  portion  of  tartaric  acid  to  mingle  in  the 
mu9t  with  the  husks  and  stalks,  a  perfect  lemien- 
tation  ivould  be  mtich  eariier  eflTected. 

The  best  wine  in  Mr.  Heredia-s  eeilara  fWIe  far 
short  of*  a  good  sherry.  They  have  not  yet  adopt- 
ed the  system  of  having  soleras,  whieh  are  never 
exhausted.  But  Mr.  Bryan  says,  their  attention 
has  been  so  largely  devoted  to  other  pursuits,  that 
hitherto  they  have  iK>t  neid  so  mtieh  attention  to 
their  wines  as  they  will  do  now  that  they  have 
embarked  so  largely  in  the  business. 

In  the  evening  [  accepted  ao  invitation  fh>m 
an  old  Irish  merohant,  who  has  been  settled  in 
Malaga  for  forty  years,  (Don  Joan  Langan,)  to 
visit  his  cellars.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing choice  wines  to  England  and  Ireland,  and 
particularly  of  supplying  the  cellars  ol*  noblemen, 
and  men  of  great  wealui.  Although  his  stock  is 
not  very  large,  he  has  dicldedly  the  best  wines  1 
have  tasted  in  Malaga ;  that  is,  dry  winea.  Some 
of  them,  he  saya  are  twenty  years  old  and  upwaidi. 
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Some  of  hU  winei  of  feven  or  eight  yours  old  re* 
•emblod  a  good  shorry,  and  he  ai^reed  with  me  in 
thinking  that  hit  sweet  wine  ofthat  age  was  equal 
to  thooe  throe  tines  as^ld.  Ho  liirther  asr^eed 
with  nse,  that  the  gredrtge  of  those  wines  did  by 
DO  neans  add  proportionably  to  their  quality ;  and 
ho  evidently  understands  the  art  of  giving  the 
qualities  generally  attributed  to  ace,  by  mixing, 
and  other  management.  He  himself  hinted  at 
the  success  with  which  be  had  conducted  this 
iNmnoh  of  trade,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing acquired  great  wealths 

In  the  evening  I  R>r  the  last  time  took  leave  of 
my  kind  and  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  French  schooner,  in  which 
I  had  engaged  my  passage  to  Mant^iWeB,  1  leli 
with  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  the  following  memorandum: 
^  a  box  three  hset  long,  by  two  (eet  deep,  nnd  two 
feet  wide,  will  contain  nearly  500  cuttings  of  vines, 
each  the  full  length  of  th(B  box.  The  book  called 
CbnosniieMmss  iA/sgnsnas  eonuins  a  list  of  the 
varieties  cultivated  in  iheneitehborhoodol  Malaga. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  new  varieties  whk;h  were 
fiot  known  when  it  was  published.  About  thirty 
varieties  are  there  enumerated.  This  would  allow 
ef  thirteen  or  Iburteen  cuttings  of  each  kind  to  be 
•ent ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  wiM  be  pofvible  to 
procure  cuttings  of  every  kind ;  there  will,  there- 
fore, be  room  in  the  box  to  send  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  most  valuable ;  for  example  the  Muscatel 
<the  Large,  or  k>ng  irrape,  which  yiekls  the  bloom 
raisins)  and  the  Pedro  Ximenes ;  nix  or  eight  cut- 
tinfpi  of  each  woukl.be  enough  of  the  less  esteemed 
varieties.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  ere  two 
kinds  of  the  Muscatel ;  the  smaller  may  be  under- 
valued in  this  country,  but  it  may  suit  our  climate 
better  than  the  other.  Mr.  Ddius  mentioned  a 
vine  which  had  produced  bunches  weighing  fifty 
pounds.  Perhaps  it  wouki  be  possible  to  obtain 
cattings  ef  this  kind,  perhaps  of  the  identical  vine. 
i  shoiud  not  like  the  little  Corinth  grape  to  be  Ibr- 
^otten.  A  cutting  shouM  be  taken  Irom  the  low- 
est part  of  the  shoot,  as  near  to  the  stock  as  possi- 
ble, the  top  part  of  the  branch  being  cut  away. 
Those  are  the  best  which  contain  the  greatest 
number  of  knots  or  buds ;  a  string  to  be  tied  round 
eeeh  variety,  and  a  small  piece  of  wood  tied  to 
the  string  numbered,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
number  in  the  Kst  and  description. 

"  Besides  the  number  in  the  book,  and  color  of 
the  grape,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  name 
noet  commonly  given  in  the  country  should  be 
•tated ;  also,  whether  it  is  most  esteemed  for 
raisins  or  Ibr  wine  $  whether  used  for  sweet  or  dry 
t^nes ;  whether  a  great  bearer  or  otherwise ; 
whether  it  ripens  early  or  late ;  whether  cultivated 
in  the  vineyards,  or  the  gardens,  and  any  other 
partieulara  which  may  distinguish  it.  The  cuttings 
will  paok  better  if  procured  as  strait  as  possible. 
Should  it  be  found  that  there  is  not  room  to  send 
mx  or  eight  cuttings  of  the  least  esteemed  varieties, 
let  the  number  be  diminished  to  lour  or  five ;  but, 
twder  any  cireamstances,  I  should  not  like  fewer 
than  kosa  twenty  to  thiny  each  of  the  Muscatel, 
JUoom,  and  Pedro  Ximenes. 

"  The  interstices  formed  by  the  cuttings  to  be 
filled  np  with  aand  and  very  dry  soil.  Two  boxes 
off'  the  above  deeortption  to  be  prepared,  one  to  be 
ease  by  the  fiiit  vessel  which  sails  af\er  the  vines 
can  be  eat  with  safety,  whkth  undoubtedly  may  be 
4oM  about  the  1st  of  December,  the  duplksate  by 


the  next  vessel  that  may  fbltow,  both  addressed  to      ^ 
MessTi.  Walker,  London,  who  will  pay  all  ex-      ^^ 
penses  which  may  have  been  incurred  up  to  fbe      * 
arrival  of  the  boxes  in  London,  and  will  send 
them  to  New  South  Wales  by  different  ships,  and      ^. 
by  the  earliest  opportunities.  Perhaps,  in  addition      O 
to  the  above,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  will  take  the  trouble 
to  procure  a  quantity,  say  a  gallon,  of  the  freshest 
roffal  dates  of  fiarbary ;  also  a  i»w  of  the  common 
varieties,  and  a  gallon  of  Jordan  almonds,  and  send 
them  in  a  box  to  the  same  address.    Also  in  the 
same  box  a  few  seeds  oft  he  very  fine  onion,  which 
is  so  abundant  in  Malaga,  and  of  any  esteemed 
kind  of '  melons,  or  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable 
grown  from  seed  which  may  be  considered  worth 
attention.    After  my  arrival  in  London  1  shall  as- 
certain what  are  the  best  seasons  and  modes  of 
sending  plants  of  the  Spanish  chestnut  and  Jordan 
almond,  and  i  will  take  the  lit>erty  to  write  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  upon  the  subject,  satisfied,  as  I  cannot 
but  feel,  that  he  will  esteem  it  rather  a  pleasure 
than  a  trouble  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
a  colony  containing  so  large  a  proportkm  of  bis 
countrymen  as  New  South  Wales." 

During  mv  stay  in  Malaga  i  also  wrote  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Wilson  a  letter,  which  contained  the 
following  obeervations  and  queries  relative  to 
Sherry  wines : — 

*  *  **  i  tiase  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
the  Sherry  wines,  and  there  are  some  points  on  Q, 
which  i  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myseUl  . 
You  know  we  no  sooner  had  the  practlre  of  re-  * 
turning  the  scum  upon  the  whie,  by  means  of  a 
funnel,  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Domecq,  than  we 
condemned  it.  It  has  occurred  to  roe,  that  af\er 
all,  it  may  in  most  cases  be  the  best  thing  they 
eouM  do.  It  is  the  saccharine  principle  that  m 
undoubtedly  most  abundant  in  the  grapes  of'theM 
climates,  and  the  imperfect  fermentation  whk*.h 
takes  place  in  a  butt,  may  require  to  be  carried  fbr> 
ward  by  the  addition  of  the  yeast,  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  funnel,  wouM  escape.  I  think  Cor« 
mack  used  the  expression,  that  it  was  to  teed  the 
wine  that  the  aeum  was  returned.  In  this  I  have 
no  doubt  he  was  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  iMfesreed  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Sherry 
even  of  the  albarizas,  turns  sour.  This  might 
undoubtedly  be  prevented  by  a  contrary  arrange- 
ment to  the  above.  I  think  Domeeq  said,  that 
sometimes  100  butts  of  the  Machar  Nudo  wine 
would  turn  sour  in  one  season.  I  wish  you  wotrid 
ask  him  whether  there  has  been  en  instance  of  any 
of  bis  wine  turning  sour  since  he  adopted  the  prac- 
tk^  of  allowing  the  scum  to  escape.  Perhaps 
there  are  particular  kinds  of  grapes  nd  the  vineyard 
which  yield  a  wine  without  body.  Perhaps  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  soil  do  not  bring  the  grapes  to 
perfection.  You  will  see  fromCnaptal  what  a 
difference  there  frequently  exisis  in  France  in  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  two  sides  of  the  same  hill. 
It  was  a  question  I  always  fbrsot,  or  neglected  to 
put,  at  Xeres,  whether  the  difference  of  exposure 
was  found  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  wine.  I 
suspect  all  these  things  have  been  overiooked. 

<«  When  I  saw  the  state  of  the  grapes  which 
Domecq  was  pressing,  and  which  seeined,  in  fact, 
no  worse  than  others  we  saw  in  all  directions,  1 
thought  it  waseapyto  account  tor  the  scuddioees 
which  so  generally  attacks  Sherry  wines.  Cassa^ 
ban's  overseer,  however,  afferwards  showed  us, 
that  however  broken  or  rotten  in  appearaaoe,  the 
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grapes  were  by  no  meaos  in  reaiiiy  decayed.  This 
shook  ray  faith  in  scuddinees  being  the  reeult  of 
the  employment  ofdecayed  grapes.  On  the  whole 
1  think  ifa  more  perfect  fermentation  were  etfected 
.  in  the  first  instance,  little  scuddiness  would  ever 
Cy  afterwards  be  Ibund  in  the  wine.  1  think  you  will 
find  in  Chaptal,  that  the  graisse,  which  1  take  to 
be  the  same  thing,  most  frequently  shows  itself  in 
wines  which  have  undergone  little  fermentation  ; 
that  is,  where,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bmiquety  the 
fermentation  is  stopped.  He  says  elsewhere  also, 
that  it  had  been  usual  at  Orleans  to  lerment  the 
must  with  stalks  and  skins  and  all.  At  one  time, 
however,  they  thought  of  relieving  their  wine  of 
a  degree  of  harshness,  by  not  suffering  the  stalks 
10  be  fermented,  but  it  was  found  that  the  wine 
was  much  more  subject  io  graUae,  and  they  return- 
ed to  their  old  practice.  He  says,  that  in  various 
parts  of  France  they  deprive  the  grapes,  i.  e.  the 
mustf  more  or  less  of  the  stalks,  accordmgas  the 
season  has  been  favorable  or  otherwise  (or  matur- 
ing the  grapes.  In  a  very  fine  season  they  leave 
all  the  stalks,  considering  it  necessary  to  produce 
a  perfect  fermentation.  In  no  part  of  Spain,  as 
far  as  1  can  find,  do  they  ferment  even  the  skins  of 
the  grapes.*  Were  1  concerned  in  the  business 
I  should  certainly  attach  much  importance  to,  and 
expect  important  results  from,  a  trial  of  the  sys- 
tem of  large  vats,  and  the  fermentation  of  the  skins 

^     in  order  at  once  to  effect  a  thorousrh  fermentation. 

^ .  Id  most  cases  I  think  you  would  have  an  Amon- 
*  tillado ;  that  is,  if  you  allowed  the  grapes  to  be  as 
ripe  as  they  are  allowed  to  be  at  present,  dried 
iheriMn  the  sun,  and  assisted  their  natural  dryness 
still  further  by  adding  gypsum.  (By-the-by,  may 
the  gypsum  not  contribute,  by  absorbing  the 
existing  acid,  to  produce  scuddiness'?)  But  if,  as 
is  the  practice  at  San  Lucar,  you  make  the  vintage 
before  ail  the  grapes  should  attain  the  perfect  ripe- 
ness they  do  at  present,  and  were  less  particular  in 
depriving  them  of  moisture,  then  I  think  you  would 
have  a  wine  something  between  the  JVf  anzanilla 
and  the  Amontillado ;  not  so  dry  as  the  tatter,  but 
adding  much  of  the  mellowness  and  richness  of 
Sherry  to  the  lightness  of  the  Manzanilla.  The 
latter  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  wine  of  the  country  on 
the  ordinary  soils.  If  the  produce  of  the  albarizas 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner,  you  would  have 
a  wine  of  the  same  character,  but  probably  sur- 
passing it  in  quality  as  much  as  the  real  wines  of 
the  Chateau  JVf  argaux  and  Haut  firion  surpass 
the  ordinary  growths  of  Claret.  Add  to  this  what 
I  cannot  but  think  would  be  a  certain,  and  to  the 
merchalit  the  meet  important  result,  you  would 
have  a  wine  as  ripe  in  eighteen  months  as  it  now 
is  in  three  or  lour  years.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  little  points,  about  whirh  I  should  like  to 
inquire.  Domecq  said,  a  iiumber  ot  his  grapes 
had  rotted  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  wet 
weather  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  This  he  would 
prevent  in  similar  seasons  in  fijiure,  by  stripping 
off*  the  leaves  to  i?ive  the  grapes  sun  and  air. 
Pray  is  this  practice  not  generally  known  in  the 
country?  In  the  south  of  France  it  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  labors  of  the  vineyard,  unless  in  re- 
markably dry  seasons.    Another  query  is,  do  they 


never  lake  the  top  off  the  branch  alter  the  grapetf 
are  formed?— 1  should  like  to  know  Pedro  Do' 
mecqV  ideas  about  the  agua  pies.  In  many  sea^ 
sons,  Cormack  says,  the  agua  pies  is  better  than 
the  first  pressing, — now  this  can  only  be  owing  to 
the  over-ripeness  of  the  grape — to  its  containing 
too  much  saccharine  matter  m  proportion  to  its 
moisture.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the 
vintage  earlier?  and,  instead  of  adding  foreign 
moisture,  you  would  then  have  enough  of  ihts 
natural  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  enough  also  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  seeing  its  excess  is  the  most  general 
fault.  But  this  would  not  suit  the  hot  mouths  of 
your  £n!;li8h  customers,  if  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, give  me,  some  particulars  of  the  relative 
value  of' the  albarizas  and  arenas.  1  am  confident 
Cormack  must  be  mistaken.  I  think  it  is  barely 
possible  but  that  the  albarizas  must  be  double,  if 
not  treble,  the  value  of  the  others.*' 

fhuraday,  lOih  November, — After  encountering 
a  succession  of  contrary  winds  and  calms,  we  this 
day  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  in 
Catalonia,  the  north  wind  blowing  so  strongly  out 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
double  Cape  Creux.  J  was  now  on  the  verge  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  wine  countries  in 
France,  and  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  quit- 
ting the  vessel  before  her  arrival  at  her  destina- 
tion. But  on  touching  the  beach  we  were  inform- 
ed that  we,  must  be  put  under  quarantine,  owing 
to  a  report  that  the  yellow  fever  had  broken  out  at 
Gibraltar. 

Rusas,  like  most  of  the  other  towns  I  have  seen 
on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  is  backed  by  steep  hills, 
which  are  clothed  with  vines  and  olives  to  the 
very  tops.  In  the  distance  are  the  Pyrene*^, 
capped  with  snow.  If  one  might  judge  from  the 
stale  of  these  hills,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  rich 
plains  of  Andalusia,  we  might  draw  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Hherever  nature  had  been  bountiful, 
man  had  been  indolent ;  but  where  she  had  been 
niggardly  in  her  gifts,  the  deficiency  had  been 
more  than  compensat«*d  by  the  industry  of  roan. 
The  hills  above  Rosas,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
south,  exhibit  every  where  an  appearance  of  the 
mostcarefiil  cultivation,  and  in  general  are  covered 
with  habitations,  while  it  was  rare  that  a  detaehed 
house  was  met  with  for  many  miles  on  the  plains. 

(To  be  continued,) 


•The  red  win^s  of  Catalonia,  and  of  other  provinces 
which  produce  red  wine,  are  of  course  an  exception 
to  this  observation,  as  it  is  necessary  to  ferment  the 
ikins  in  order  to  give  the  wiue  a  color. 


INRBOTS.      HfDIAN   CORN.      M1LI«BT. 

For  the  Farmera'  Register. 

I  have  noticed,  in  a  late  Register,  that  one  who 
is  known  to  be  a  good  farmer,  and  intelligent,  lias 
determined  to  graze  his  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  insects ;  will  he  permit  me  to  inform 
him  that  this  course  will  not  answer  his  purpose. 
A  few  years  past  1  grazed  my  lands  very  close, 
and  cropped  them  severely;  nevertheless,* the  in^ 
sects  increased  so  rapidly  that  with  a  microscope 
I  could  see  on  a  smal  space  thousands,  of  per- 
haps all  shapes  and  colors.  My  corn  has  been 
more  damaged  by  insects  than  other  crops,  but  all 
have  eufiieretl ;  so  that  I  have  had  at  least  an  acre 
in  a  body,  without  a  productive  stalk  standini;. 
At  my  place  of  residence  I  now  graze  my  deMiM 
very  lightly ;  indeed  some  are  not  grazed  at  all, 
except  in  winter  and  early  spring ;  yet  my  cropa 
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«re  generally  not  seDsibly  affected  by  insecls.  I 
discover  no  damage  this  year  amongst  my  crop?, 
except  my  rye;  and  the  (ailure  of  tills  1  do  not 
minbute  to  insects,  but  a  peculiar  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

I  attribute  mv  success  to  the  almost  incessant 
motion  of  the  plough  and  harrow.  Indeed,  when 
I  view  my  crops,  and  reflect  that  about  twelve 
years  pasc  my  grounds  yielded  to  the  acre  only 
about  12  bushels  of  corn,  8  bushels  of  oats,  and 
less  of  wheat  or  rye,  and  that  crops  are  harvested 
tirom  the  belter  portions  almost  every  year,  I  am 
astonished.  I  have  now  a  lot  of  corn  growing, 
containing  13  acres,  which  is  at  least  equal  to  any 
I  ever  saw,  and  two  others  not  far  inferior.  As  to 
the  estimated  produce,  I  will  not  say ;  nor  do  I  bet 
or  banter,  fiut  this  1  say,  if  any  Viry^inian  may 
this  year  grow  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  I  do,  I 
will  give  him  9^0  lor  a  bushel  of  seed. 

The  ground  on  which  the  first  mentioned  corn 
grows,  had  been  cropped  annually  for  about  ten 
years,  about  half  the  time  in  corn,  the  balance  in 
wheat  or  rj^e,  but  lightly  manured ;  yet  the  crops, 
when  not  infested  with  insects,  have  been  conti- 
nually on  the  increase.  It  was  ploughed  to  the 
ilepih  of  eight  or  nine  inches  three  times,  and 
harrowed  as  often  before  planting.  The  first 
ploughing  was  in  July  last,  immediately  after  se- 
curing therefrom  a  crop  of  rye  and  onts,  when  it 
was  also  harrowed ;  the  second  ploughing  was  in 
December,  when  manure  was  spread,  and  not 
harrowed ;  the  third  was  in  March  and  begirming 
of  April,  and  harrowed  ;  and  again  harrowed  the 
18th  or  20th  April,  and  the  corn  planted.  1  will 
not  say  that  all  the  insects  are  dead,  but  thia  I  say, 
the  com  is  all  alive,  as  a  memorandum  taken  this 
day  will  show.  July  15th,  corn  just  beginning 
to  tassel,  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  large  stalks, 
blades  from  3  to  4}  feet  long,  and  from  3  to  6 
inches  broad.  The  rows  are  5  feet  apart,  stalks 
10  inches  apart,  (or  rather  two  stalks  together  20 
inches  asunder.')  This  lot,  as  also  my  whole 
crop,  was  first  tilled  with  the  old  Viririnia  coulter; 
second,  the  common  cowtongue  cultivator;  third, 
the  common  Dutch  shovel  was  run  once  on  each 
side  of  the  com,  and  the  cultivator  in  the  centre ; 
lastly,  the  cultivator,  and  my  crop  is  clean. 

My  com  is  a  large  and  prolific  kind,  which  be- 
ing near  the  mountains  induces  me  to  plant  late, 
otherwise  my  crops  would  be  diminished  by  the 
increased  shade  of  the  taller  growth.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  growth  in  the  field  is  not  more 
pleasing  than  the  uniformity  of  the  produce ;  for 
it  was  originally  from  one  ear ;  and  -i  dare  say  if 
a  late  writer  in  the  Register  were  to  see  my  crop, 
he  would  not  send  to  a  Yankee  for  seed  again.  I 
have  tried  the  genuine  double-eared  corn,  which 
did  not  equal  mine,  and  have  again  this  year 
planted  a  small  field  with  twins  selected  last  fiill 
from  my  own  crop,  but  am  very  doubtful  of  im- 
provement. 

When  I  took  up  the  pen,  my  principal  object 
was  to  recommend  to  the  public  the  culture  of  mil- 
let. Fessenden,  in  his 'Complete  Farmer,' says 
*<  there  are  three  kinds  of  millet,''  all  of  which 
are  known  to  me,  but  that  which  is  least  known 
among  ua,  and  which  is  the  frae  millet,  grows 
about  six  inches  taller  than  oats,  with  a  lar^r 
stalk  and  blade,  with  the  grain  on  the  top,  which 
is  yellow,  and  at>out  the  size  of  the  yellow  mus- 
tard. This  millet  will  grow  on  land  ol^any  quality, 


makes  as  good  if  not  t)etter  hay  than  oats,  end  the 
yield  is  about  double  as  great.  The  northern 
writers  eay  that  millet  must  be  mowed  ;  but  from 
experience  I  can  with  equal  propriety  sny  it  must 
not  be  mowed.  I  cradle  it,  cure,  bundle,  and  cut 
in  a  box,  as  if  it  were  oats.  By  this  method  of 
harvesting,  I  cut  about  four  times  as  much  as 
could  be  mowed.  Being  cut  higher,  the  hay  is 
better,  it  is  cured  quicker,  cured  better,  and  finally 
it  is  ready  for  the  cutting  box,  out  of  which  ir 
comes  as  soft  and  as  nice  ns  heart  could  wish.  If 
sowed  for  hay^  I  put  on  rich  land  about  one  bufihel 
lO'the  acre,  and  on  ordinary  land  about  half  this 
quantity.  If  sowed  for  improvement,  the  same 
quantity  as  above.  If  for  grain  or  seed,  from  half 
a  bushel  to  a  peck  to  the  acre,  according  to  quality. 
Bi^tonc  c^rksideration  which  enhances  the  value  of 
millet  higher  than  all  others  combined,  is  this :  if  a 
field  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  tobacco,  or  grasp, 
from  any  cause  may  fail,  the  millet  is  ready  to 
stand  in  its  stead.  It  witl  come  to  perfection  if 
sowed  at  any  lime  between  February  and  August, 
or  two  crops  may  be  made  on  the  same  ground  in 
the  year,  or  the  small  grain  stuhb!es  may  be 
ploughed  down  in  July,  and  the  millet  sowed.  My 
millet  intended  for  seed  is  now  heading,  and  from 
2}  to  4  feet  high,  and  I  am  yet  sowing,  either  to  be 
made  into  hay,  or  ploughed  down  for  improve- 
ment, as  I  may  determine. 

In  closing,  I  would  remark  that  I  would  be 
thankful  to  some  of  those  who  are  abusing  the  oUI 
Virginia  method  of  harvesting  corn,  to  instruct  me 
how  I  am  to  shock  (stack)  my  corn,  which,  when 
ifrown,  will  t>e  from  12  to  17  leet  high.  And  lastly, 
Mr.  Kditor,  the  day  is  excessively  warm,  and  I  uni 
very  nervous,  therefore  please  excuse  this  scrawl, 
and  if  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Register,  please 
correct  errors.  And  yet  one  more  word :  there  are 
in  Amherst  many  belter  tracts  of  land  than  mine, 
but  on  these  the  general  yield  is  Ipsa. 

jfmherstf  July  15,  1840.    Za.  Drummond. 


ttXTRACT   FROM    PRIVATE  CORRB8POKDRNCC, 
AND  REMARKS  THEREON. 

•  •  •  I  have  been  imly  surprised,  not  only  that 
a  single  person,  almost  unaided,  could  sustain,  with 
the  success  you  have  done,  the  interest  of  your 
paper,  but  how  with  any  degiee  of  capacity  or 
diligence  you  could  find  the  material,  drawing  so 
little  as  you  do  on  former  publications.  *  *  « 
I  regret  that  having  been  bred  t«>  a  different  trade, 
(and  which  you  had  the  good  sense  to  quit  after  a 
short  trial,)  I  am  not  qualified  to  lend  you  assist- 
ance in  your  present  belter  occupation,  i  think 
what  I  have  gathered  on  a  simple  subject  from  the 
Register,  will  bring  me  in  (what  I  do  not  now 
care  for  a  great  deal)  thousands  of  dollars,  if  I  live 
a  few  years.         ♦  #  •  # 

It  is  gratifying  and  soothing  to  feelings  irritated  by 
general  indications  of  unappreciated  services,  and 
of  our  efforts  to  promote  agricultural  improvement 
t>eing  unaided,  slighted,  and  disregarded  generally^ 
to  receive  such  a  testimonial  as  the  above,  proceed- 
ing from  such  a  source.  But  while  we  cherish  the 
compliment  to  our  publication,  we  must,  in  frank- 
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new  and  in  truth,  admit  that  it  is  not  deserved. 
Though  our  correspondent  deems  that  the  interest 
of  the  Farmers'  Register  has  continued  to  be  fully 
sustained,  we  do  not.  And,  indeed,  how  can  it  do 
otherwise  than  fall  off  in  interest  and  in  usefulness, 
when,  as  our  correspondent  truly  says,  it  is  lefl  for 
support  almost  entirely  to  our  own  lights  on  agri- 
culture, (feeble  and  limited  as  they  are,)  and  our 
own  efTurts  to  collect  and  diffuse  information.  In 
the  first  commencement  and  establishment  of  this 
journal  we  proposed  merely  to  fumi«h  a  channel  of 
communication  between  farmers,  and  a  depository 
for  the  results  of  agricultural  investigation,  expe- 
rience and  observation.  Except  as  one  amons; 
the  many  who  by  their  pens  could  contribute  to 
that  fund,  we  did  not  expect,  and  certainly  did  not 
promise,  to  sustain  such  a  publication  as  the 
Farmers'  Register  was  designed  to  be — or  even  as 
it  is,  with  all  its  admitted  detects.  Yet  we  are 
iefl  almost  unaided  to  bear  the  burden,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility. All  our  brother  editors  of  agricultu- 
ral journals  seem  to  suffer  under  a  like  privation, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  general  want  of  matter 
in  their  pages,  though  they  are  not  so  regardless 
of  policy  as  to  complain  in  this  manner. 

We  have  never  tired  under  the  weight  of  edi- 
torial labors  proper,  and  would  rejoice,  even  in  re- 
gard to  our  personal  comfbrt  and  happiness,  to 
have  that  weight  increased  greatly,  as  it  would  be, 
by  more  numerous  communications.  But  we  are 
indeed  wearied,  despondent,  and  almost  ready  to 
cease  our  long-continued  efforts,  and  latK>rs  which 
were  our  most  precious  possession,  wtien  we  see 
so  little  evidence,  in  general,  of  sympathy  and  of 
approbation,  or  of  the  will  to  render  assistanc-e,  from 
the  great  body  of  Virginian  agriculturists,  who 
ought  to  consider  the  Farmers'  Register,  in  its 
highest  state  of  usefulness,  as  the  best  means  of 
promoting  both  their  own  individual  and  common 
SAterefts.— £o.  F.  R. 


HXimtTIGATIOir   OF  THB    EFFECTS  OF  MARL- 
ING. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  numerous 
and  distinct  sources  opinions  of  the  practical  ef- 
lects  ef  marling,  and  especially  of  the  oldest  prac- 
tice, we  long  ago  prepared  such  queries  as  would 
embrace  and  exhibit  the  whole  subject.  These 
queries,  together  with  a  more  fully  explamto- 
ty  circular  letter,  and  remarks,  were  addressed 
to  our  readers  generally,  through  the  Farmers' 
Register,  (at  page  509,  vol.  v.)  and  also  many 
aepamte  copies  were  directed  to  particular  indivi- 
duals whom  we  had  knowu,  or  heard  of,  as  expe- 
rienced m  marling.  The  effort  was  vain.   So  very 


few  persons  answered  the  queries,  or  made  the 
slightest  effort  to  aid  the  attempt,  that  no  use 
could  be  made  even  of  the  little  that  was  per^ 
formed.  But  though  the  effort  was  necessarily 
abandoned  for  the  time,  the  much  desired  object 
was  still  kept  in  view ;  and,  at  the  earlicttt  time 
that  we  have  been  able  to  devote  to  it  our  per- 
sonal attention,  we  have  commence  seeking  the 
information  desired,  by  visiting  in  person  the  farms 
of  the  most  experienced,  or  the  most  judicious, 
and,  therefore,  successful  marlers,  and  taking  down 
from  their  own  words  the  answers  to  the  queries. 
This  renewed  effort  has  been,  as  propriety  dic- 
tated, directed  first  to  Prince  (George  county,  the 
place  of  our  own  former  labors,  and  the  earliest  in 
Virginia  of  this  kind,  that  were  continued  and  ex- 
tensive, except  in  one  other  place,  James  City 
county.  We  are  now  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
hope  to  present  answers  from  Prince  Creorge 
county  in  the  next  number  of  the.  Farmers'  Re- 
gister. Thence,  if  with  sufficient  prospect  of  su€« 
cess,  we  propose  to  visit  other  counties  where 
marling  has  been  long  and  successfully  practised. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  and  urgently  invited  to 
visit  different  regions  with  this  view;  and  proba- 
bly this  annunciation,  if  standing  alone,  might  in- 
duce a  renewal  of  such  requests.  We  therefore 
say,  in  advance,  that  we  desire  much  to  visit  some 
of  the  marled  lands  in  all  the  counties  where  the 
improvement  has  been  extensive,  and  where  impor- 
tant fac*s  in  regard  to  the  effects  may  be  learned. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  to  that  object  so 
much  of  our  time  and  labor.  Therefore,  in  se- 
lecting the  fewer  places  for  personal  examination, 
we  shall  be  in  a  great  degree  guided  by  the  atten- 
tion that  may  be  yet  given  to  the  queries  formerly 
published,  arid  the  answers  sent  thereto  previous 
to  our  visits.  If  any  one  person  in  each  county 
will  take  the  trouble  of  asking  for,  obtaining  and 
writing  down  answers  from  a  dozen  individuals, 
the  work  thus  executed  and  stated  in  advance 
of  ours,  woukl  be  a  stifficieot  inducement  for  us  to 
visit  the  ground  and  the  individuals,  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  completing  what  the  preparatory  labor  had 
so  far  and  so  well  forwarded  in  execution.  All 
that  was  formerly  desired,  and  which,  if  now  per- 
formed, would  furnish  all  the  valuable  statistical 
information  on  this  subject  needed,  and  so  iiopor- 
tant  to  the  public  interests,  is  that  a  number  of 
experienced  marlers  should  take  a  few  hoara  to 
consider  and  recollect,  and  write  down  their  an- 
swers to  the  queries,  so  far  as  their  experience 
or  observation  affords  materials.  But  as  it 
seems  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  this  of  even 
half  a  dozen  kidividtials,  it  wiH  serve  nearly 
as  well  if  one  person  only  in  a  county  has  suffi- 
cient zeal  personally  to  make  the  queries  of  his 
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ezperieneed  neighbors,  whom  he  could  meet 
all  lit  oDce  on  a  court  day.  But  if  the  some- 
what greater  trouble  of  separate  answers  being 
furnished  waa  so  great  as  to  prevent  compli- 
ance, or  if  the  importance  of  the  object  was  not 
appreciated,  then  it  will  be  as  much  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect any  aid  in  this  respect,  from  any  quarter,  or 
in  any  easier  mode.  We  can  only  say  that  with- 
out such  aid  from  others,  we  can  do  nothing.  But 
it'  such  good  aid  is  furnished  as  well  may  be,  at 
the  expense  of  but  a  few  hours'  attention  from  a 
few  farmers  io  each  marling  county,  then  we  will 
venture  to  promise  to  digest  from  these  a  body  of 
information  which,  for  ito  authority  as  well  as  for 
its  /acts,  shall  be  of  very  great  value  to  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  especially  to  those  of  the 
frreat  marl  region  of  the  United  States. — Eo. 
Fas.  Rbo. 


CRAJTBBHRIKS. 

From  Uie  Maine  Ftrmer. 

The  common  cranberry  is  a  native  of  Maine, 
growing  spontaneously  in  many  of  our  bogs  and 
fowlands,  and  yet  we  presume  that  thousands  of 
bushels  are  annually  brought  in  from  other  states, 
and  purchased  by  u«. 

We  have  fbuiid  it  growing  near  the  coast,  and 
have  seen  ii  also  very  abundant  near  the  head 
waters  ol'the  Aroostook  river. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  them  in  the 
ffarden,  if  you  have  the  conveniences  tor  giving 
them  a  situation  similar  to  the  one  which  is  natu- 
ral to  them.  In  England  the  horticulturists  have 
succeeded  in  raising  them  in  their  gardens.  Sir 
Joeeph  Banks  describes  his  mode  of  cultivating 
them  successfully.  From  a  bed  of  826  square  feet 
three  and  a  half  busliels  were  produced. 

it  is  necessary  that  they  have  a  moist  situation, 
and  peat  eanh  from  bogs  lo  grow  upon. 

Salisbury  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions  gives 
the  following  directions  lor  cultivating  them  in 
dry  beds. 

«(The  'American  cranberry,'  says  he,  (ojy- 
ceoMs  w^acrocarpay)  may  b6  cultivated  very  suc- 
cessfully in  situations  not  positively  wet,  if  only 
planted'in  bog  eanh,  which  retains  moisture  longer 
than  anv  otfaler  soil ;  lor  a  lew  plants  even  in  pots 
which  had  stood  some  time  neglected  under  a 
hedfle,  so  that  their  branches  were  matted  together, 
produced  a  plentiful  crop." 

In  situations  where  water  is  to  be  had  freely, 
Neili  observes,  "  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  drive 
in  a  lew  stakes  two  or  three  feet  within  the  margin 
of  the  water,  and  plaee  of  some  old  boards  within 
them  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  of  the  cranberry 
bed  from  fidling  into  the  water ;  then  to  lay  a  par- 
eel  of  email  stones  or  rublHsh  in  the  bottom  and 
put  the  peat  earth  or  bog  earth  over  it  to  the  depth 
of  about  three  inches  above  and  seven  inches  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  .such  a  situatiou  the  plants  grow  readily ;  and 
if  the  lew  be  put  in  they  entirely  cover  the  bed  in 
a  year  or  two  by  means  of  their  long  runners 
which  take  root  at  different  points. 


From  a  very  small  space  a  very  large  quantity 
of  cranberries  can  be  gathered,  and  they  prove  a 
remarkably  rpgular  crop,  scarcely  affected  by  the 
state  oi'  the  weather,  and  not  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects." 

A  writer  in  Loudon's  Gardener's  Mngazine  ob- 
serves that  the  cranberry  will  succeed  when  planted 
as  an  edging  to  any  pond,  provided  some  bog 
eanh,  be  placed  lor  its  roots  to  run  in ;  or  if  a  bed 
of  bog  earth  be  sunk  in  any  shady  situation,  so  as 
its  surface  may  be  below  the  general  level,  tor  the 
sake  of  retaining  water,  the  plant  will  thrive  well, 
and  if  watered  regularly  in  dry  weather,  produce 
abundant  crops. 

In  addition  to  the  common  bog  cranberry,  we 
have  another  one  that  grows  on  our  highest  moun- 
tains evidently  seeking  ttie  coldest  and  most  ex- 
posed situation  that  can  be  found.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  Scotch  cranberrv,  and  sometimes 
"Mountain  cranberry."  The  botanical  term  is 
(Facdnitan  mtis  ioite.)  The  berry  does  not 
grow  so  large  as  the  other,  but  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
tart.  It  may  be  IbutMl  nestling  among  the  moss 
and  alpine  plants  of  the  White  Hills  and  many 
other  of  the  lofiy  peaks  in  Oxford  Countv.  This 
can  be  easily  cultivated  by  giving  it  a  bed  of  peat 
earth  or  moss  in  some  cool  shady  situation. 

Besides  these,  we  have  another  fruit  which  ia 
also  called  "cranberry,"  or  more  commonly 
"high  cranberry.'*  It  is  a  species  of  viburnum^ 
(viburnum  oxycoecus,)  and  is  a  very  ornamental 
shrub  and  should  be  found  in  every  gayden  or  door 
yard.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  many  pans  of  the 
state,  especially  in  Oxford  County,  and  on  the 
Sandy  river,  Kennebec,  Aroostook,  &e.  &c.  k 
grows  about  ten  fiset  high,  and  is  easily  propaga- 
ted by  the  root  or  seed.  We  have  alsa  succeeded 
well  in  propagating  it  by  cuttings,  though  these> 
should  be  protected  during  the  winter,  as  the  rootA 
do  not  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  plant 
firmly  into  the  sward,  and  there  is  danger  of  ita 
being  thrown  out  by  the  frost  if  there  are  not  some 
leaves  or  straw  thrown  over  them. 

This  shrub  bears  clusters  of  red  benies  which 
remain  on  the  bushes  nearly  all  winter.  It  is  at 
pleasant  acid  ami  makes  fine  preserves.  The  only 
ol]jection  being  the  stone  or  kernel  is  rather  large>. 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  berry. 


CLOTBR  IH  CORK. 

Pronn  the  Paraen^  Cal»inet. 

5ir— In  a  late  conversation  with  a  first-rate  agri- 
culturist, and  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  I  found 
that  he  is  aoctistoroed  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  red  clo- 
ver in  his  com,  at  the  time  of  the  last  cleaning, 
laying  the  land  as  level  as  possible  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  assured  me  he  had  always  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  heavy  crops,  without  the  least  in- 
jury to  the  corn,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  shelters 
the  clover  by  itp  shade,  and  encourages  a  very 
rapid  growth.  Will  our  friends  try  it  by  way  of 
experiment  the  present  season?  It  is  believed 
that  it  may  be  made  introductory  to  a  new  course 
of  crops,  which  might  relieve  the  country  from 
that  terrible  scourge,  blight,  in  all  its  diflerent  va- 
rieties, fly,  rust,  smut,  mildew,  &c.,  which  is  sop- 
posed  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  cropping  and  manuring.       D.  H. 

Pkiladelphiay  June  24,  1840. 
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HUNTING    A    NKGRO    SLAVE    IN 

SHIRE. 


NEW    HAMP- 


From  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Patriot. 

Our  village  was  thrown  into  confueion  on  Thurs- 
day  last  by  the  escape  and  subseciuent  capture  of 
a  runaway  slave.  Not,  however,  l»y  ihoee  **  mon- 
ulers  in  human  form,"  "elaveholders,"  nor  yet 
"  pro-elavery  norlhernerp,"  but  by  veritable  abo- 
litionists, who  are  as  they  term  iheniseives,  the 
"  exclusive  Iriends  ofthe  poor  down-trodden  slave." 
The  slave  has  been  harbored  or  rather  conflned 
hei*e  for  a  few  days  past,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  gang  recently  landed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newburyporl,  and  who  are  now  prowling  about 
ihe  woods  there,  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the  female 
portion  of  the  community.  If  we  may  believe  the 
abolitionists,  he  is  to  be  sent  towards  Canada,  as 
soon  as  sufficient  money  and  clothing  can  t>e  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose.  Meantime,  if  the  asser- 
tions of  our  most  respectable  citizens  are  worth 
any  thing,  he  is  forced  to  submit  to  a  drudgery 
here,  compared  with  which  the  tyranny  under 
which  he  suffered  beyond  the  Potomac,  is  not  a 
circumstance.  Tiie  conduct  of  the  slave  confirms 
this,     jictions  speak  louder  than  words. 

On  the  above  mentioned  day,  he  escaped  from 
"  durance  vile,"  and  taking  the  road  over  the  Free 
Bridge,  run  lor  the  woods,  was  pursued,  captured, 
and  placed  in  a  wagon  to  be  brought  back.  When 
within  one  mile  of  the  village  the  carriage  was 
upset,  one  of  the  men  was  severely  injured — the 
horse  came  dashing  at  full  speed  into  the  village 
with  the  fore  wheels  of  the  wagon,  and  the  slave 
a^in  took  to  his  heels.  He  fled  with  the  speed 
ol  a  firightened  deer,  but  with  far  less  discretion. 
He  made  tracks  across  the  interval  towards  the 
village,  pursued  by  all  the  men  and  boys  who 
could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  chase;  was  recap- 
tured, collared  by  the  editor  of  the  Herald  of 
Freedom,  and  dragged  through  the  streets  to  the 
abolition  head -quarters,  where  it  is  said  he  was 
tied  up  in  a  barn  with  a  rope.    It  is  said  he  wishes 


ftrer. 


to  get  back  to  his  madrer,  realizing  probably  for 

the  first  time  the  truth  oT  the  couplet 
"  Tis  better  far  to  bear  the  ills  we  feel, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.'* 

His  captors  are  a  class  of  abolitionists,  ydepped 
non-resistants,  non-goveromentists,  &c.  The  con- 
sistency of  their  course,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
right  thus  to  harbor  a  man  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  or  to  detain  him  against  his  own  wishes, 
passeth  our  comprehension.  "  But  there  are 
many  things  in  hoaveo  and  earth  not  dreamed  of 
iu  our  philosophy." 


MONTHLY  COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

The  dull  season  in  commerce  has  now  arrived  ; 
but  in  Virginia,  the  succession  of  crops  keeps  up 
some  activity  in  business  during  nearly  the  whole 
year.  Tobacco  has  been  the  engrossing  article  lor 
some  weeks  or  months  past,  and  is  now  about  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  new  crop  of  wheat.  There  is  little 
change  to  notice  in  the  price  of  any  article  during 
the  month.  Supplies  of  tobacco  continue  large, 
and  prices  remain  steady.  Lugs  3}  to  4^,  common 
leaf  5  to  6^,  and  better  sorts  7  to  10,  with  higher 
rates  for  fancy  qualities.  Many  vessels  are  now 
loading  in  James  river  for  various  ports  in  Europe. 

As  is  invariably  the  case  every  year  toward  the 
approach  of  harvest  in  £ngland,  the  state  of  the 
weather  that  prevailed  at  the  latest  dates  influences 
our  markets :  clouds  create  speculation,  and  sun- 
shine destroys  it.  The  steamers  reported  bad 
weather  at  the  commencement  of  this  month,  and 
a  small  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  is 
the  consequence.  The  frequent  rains  here  have 
somewhat  retarded  the  thrashmg  of  wheat,  the 
price  of  which  is  about  a  dollar,  and  some  sales  at 
$1  05.  Canal  flour,  $4| ;  Richmond  city  mills, 
$5 J,  lor  export  to  Souih  America.  Corn,  48  to  50 
cents.  Exchange  on  £ngland  has  declined  to  10 
to  11  per  cent,  premium,  and  on  New  York  to 
to  3J.  X. 

Jidy  25, 1840. 
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POTATO  PLANTING. 


Prom  the  Fannera'  Cabinet. 


5i>— On  a  laic  visit,  which  I  paid  to  an  intelli- 
gent friend  and  excellent  agriculturiet,  I  (bund  him 
iu  his  field  planting  potatoes,  alter  a  method  which 
I  consider  ahout  as  near  perfection  as  may  be  de- 
sired ;  and  the  simplicity  and  ease  with  which  it 
might  be  adopted  for  general  culture  are,  to  me, 
amongst  its  greatest  recommendations.  J  speak 
with  confidence  when  I  recommend  this  mode  of 
practice,  for  1  have  used  it  very  extensively  myself, 
and  have  found  it  the  quickest  as  well  as  the  least 
expensive,  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  most  certain 
mode  of  procedure,  which  1  have  tried  or  seen 
adopted.  The  only  difference  between  my  friend's 
management  and  that  of  my  own  was,  he  planted 
under  a  turf  sod,  with  once  ploughing,  while  I 
always  plough  the  land  designed  for  portatoes 
early  in  the  autumn,  deep,  and  well  up,  and  so  it 
lies  until  the  spring :  the  after  culture,  and  before 
1  plant  my  crop,  leaves  me  but  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  cleaning  and  hoeing  amongst  the  crop,  it 
being  my  plan  to  completely  eradicate  the  weeds 
and  pulverize  the  soil,  before  planting  the  pota- 
toes, when  double  the  labor  in  half  the  time,  and 
at  half  the  expense,  can  be  given  for  the  purpose. 

His  method  after  this  was  like  my  own — the  sur- 
face of  the  land  had  been  spread  with  half-fer- 
mented manure,  and  in  a  furrow  which  had  been 
thrown  out  adjoining  the  fence,  potato  sets  were 
dropped,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  inches  apart, 
and  upon  these  the  dung  of  the  two  next  furrows 
in  width  was  raked  and  spread  carefully;  the 
plough,  on  again  passing,  turning  a  furrow  upon 
ii  and  the  sets,  and  making  as  good  work  as  I 
ever  expect  to  see.  The  next  furrow  had  no  po- 
tatoes planted  in  it,  and  no  dung,  so  the  sets  were 
planted  in  every  alternate  furrow,  and  these  had 
the  whole  of  the  dung :  thus  the  work  was  finish- 
ed in  the  easiest,  quickest,  and  most  perfect  mao- 
oer  imaginable. 

Now,  in  all  other  sod-ploughings  for  planting, 
I  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  rough  and  un- 
even state  in  which  the  land  had  been  lefl  after 
the  plough,  and  on  which  the  hairows  would  ope- 
rate to  much  disadvantage,  and  often  to  an  inju- 
rioiis  extent,  pulling  over  the  h^lf-tumed  sods, 
which  would  require  to  be  replaced  by  hand,  and 
even  then  the  worn  would  be  left  ill  done.  My 
friend  had,  I  believe  I  may  say,  invented  a  ma- 
chine by  which  this  inconvenience  and  injury  were 
prevented,  and  for  this,  if  it  be  his  own  invention, 
he  deserves  a  premium— it  was  merely  the  iron 
tire  of  a  broad  wagon  wheel,  which  was  dragged 
horizontally  on  ,ihc  surface  of  the  ground  by  a 
longer  or  shorter  chain,  so  as  to  elevate  the  tront 
to  a  certain  degree  to  enable  it  to  work  properly ; 
and  by  this  very  simple  contrivance,  the  surface 
was  cut  ac  smooth  as  it  could  have  been  by  the 
hoe,  and  the  pulverized  earth  was  dragged  and 
deposited  in  the  hollows,  as  well  as  it  could  have 
been  done  by  the  shovel  y  the  land  being  thus  as 
efl'ectually  worked  and  levelled  as  by  harrow  and 
roller.    The  use  of  this  very  simple  machine  is 
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calculated  to  save  immense  labor  and  time;  but 
my  friend  could  Dot  be  prevailed  upon  to  commu- 
nicate its  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbor! ;  I 
have,  therefore,  undertaken  to  do  it,  conceiving 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  known  for  the  good  of 
the  community. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  known  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  grown  per  acre,  by 
the  above  mode  of  planting,  which  required  one 
fiat  hoeing  only  by  hand  for  the  destruction  of  tlie 
seed  weeds — the  root  weeds  having  all  been  ga- 
thered and  removed  before  planting  the  crop— 
they  were  not  moulded  in  the  slightest  degree f 
Hnd  to  this  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  care- 
ful management  in  planting,  must  be  attributed 
the  great  yield  of  the  crop,  as  also  the  quality, 
which  was  very  superior,  the  bulbs  being  all  of  a 
good  size,  and  not  deformed  by  those  knobs  which 
are  so  common  on  those  that  have  been  raised  by 
repeated  mouldings — would  our  friends  think  oa 
these  things?  A  Subscribbr. 


MAKING   AND   CURING  HAY. 

From  the  Fannen*  CtUbk^L 

Mr.  Editor— The  season  has  now  arrived  whea 
the  farmer  will  be  required  to  cut  and  put  away 
his  crops  of  grain  and  hay ;  his  fields  are  to  do 
unladeu  of  their  treasures,  and  his  barns  to  receive 
the  rich  stores  which  a  kind  Providence  has  given 
in  return  for  his  labor  and  skill,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  toil  and  care  will  be  rewarded  with 
an  ample  harvest.  As  some  notions  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me  in  relation  to  the  making 
and  curing  of  hay,  and  as  this  is  the  season  when 
they  can  be  made  useful,  and  I  have  experienced 
the  advantage  of  their  application,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  give  them  publicity. 

In  making  hay,  I  have  for  several  years  made 
it  a  rule  not  to  spread  the  grass  (except  when  it  is 
quite  ripe)  upon  the  day  on  which  it  was  mown. 
In  cutting,  I  found  the  buts  of  the  grass  were  ge- 
nerally thrown  by  the  scythe  so  as  to  be  exposiBd 
to  the  air,  and  the  tops  were  below  or  covered  by 
the  buts  or  thicker  part  of  the  stems ;  I  therefore 
let  it  lie  until  the  next  day,  in  order  to  dry  the  buts 
as  much  as  possible  betbre  spreading.  I  then 
have  it  carefully  turned  from  the  bottom,  and 
spread  alter  the  dew  is  off  and  the  swarth  has  be- 
come well  heated  from  the  action  of  the  morning 
sun.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  the  ffrasa  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  swarth,  and  the  tops 
being  still  covered  and  entirely  green,  the  swarth 
will  remain  exposed  to  bad  weather  for  several 
days  without  taking  damage.  I  therefore  conti- 
nue to  cut  in  cloudy  or  even  rainy  weather,  and 
frequently  have  a  large  quantity  ready  to  spread 
when  the  weather  is  favorable.  I  cut  when  it 
rains,  and  make  bay  when  the  sun  shines.  When 
the  stems  of  the  grass  are  well  wilted  and  warm 
from  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  tops  on  being  ex- 
posed will  soon  dry — much  sooner,  as  you  may 
suppose,  than  when  the  whole  is  in  a  green  state, 
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in  which  case,  in  order  to  dry  the  whole  macs,  it 
roust  be  subjected  to  frequent  turnings.  After 
spreading,  I  turn  once  in  the  morninix,  and  in  the 
afternoon  throw  the  hay  into  wind- rows  with 
forks,  turning  at  the  same  iiroo,  and  clean  up  be- 
tween them  with  the  horse-rake,  wiih  which  1 
also  clean  up  alter  the  wagons.  1  prefer  this  plan 
of  (gathering  the  hay  into  wind-rows  exclusively 
with  the  horse-rake,  because  it  leaves  the  hay  in 
a  looser  state  for  the  wind  to  circulate  through  it, 
and  is  more  easily  handled  when  nut  into  heaps 
or  pitched  upon  the  wagons^  On  the  afiernoon  of 
the  second,  or  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
cutting,  if  the  weather  is  lair,  my  hay  is  usually 
fit  to  be  hauled  in.  In  mowing  away  my  hay,  1 
have  it  kept  level,  well  trodden  and  well  salted. 
Si^lt  subserves  several  useful  purposes  :  it  prevents 
the  hay  from  moulding ;  the  hay  need  not  come  in 
so  dry  from  the  field  as  it  is  required  to  be  when 
sail  is  not  used.  It  retains  a  better  color,  and  more 
of  the  fragrant  and  delightful  aromatic  odor,  aOer 
being  thus  cured,  and  is  a  much  more  wholesome 
food  for  horses  and  cattle ;  besides,  I  think  it  adds 
much  to  the  fructifying  principle  of  the  manure. 
As  a  proof  of  its  value  for  the  food  of  horses,  1 
will  state,  that  two  of  my  horses  died  suddenly  of 
colic :  I  thought  they  had  been  killed  by  botts,  but 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  their  intestines,  I 
could  not  discover  a  single  bott  or  other  worm,  and 
I  attributed  this  to  the  fact,  that  they  had  been 
constantly  fed  with  salted  hay— I  have  never  had 
a  horse  to  complain  of  botts  since  I  have  used  it ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  general  health  of  my 
horses  and  cattle  has  been  much  promoted  by  the 
generous  use  of  salt  amongst  them,  and  that  their 
food  is  rendered  much  more  pleasant  to  them  by  a 
moderate  admixture  of  it. 

in  pursuing  the  method  of  curing  hay  which  I 
have  above  recommended,  I  have  not  only  saved 
much  labor,  but  retained  and  secured  all  the  valu- 
able properties  of  my  hay.  As  a  proof  of  the  su- 
periority of  my  method,  I  will  state,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  my  crop  has  been  annually  sold  in 
the  Philadelphia  market  for  years  past.  My  hay 
would  always  find  a  ready  purchaser,  no  matter 
how  much  was  in  market,  and  1  was  always  able 
to  obtain  for  it  the  highest  market  price.        K. 

P.  S.  No  liquor  allowed  in  the  field  or  the  barn. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  THE  PRINCI- 
PAL VINEYARDS   OP  SPAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

(Concluded  from  page  444.) 

Friday,  llth  Novimber,^On  paying  a  small 
fee  lo  the  health  officer,  1  was  permitted,  under  his 
guardianship,  to  walk  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  The  soil  consisted  of  nothing  else  than  the 
roui^h  debris  of  the  granite  of  which  they  are 
coujposed.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the  hills  the 
vines  were  planted  in  double  rows,  three  feet  apart, 
with  a  space  between  of  thrice  that  width,  which 
had  just  been  ploughed  for  a  grain  crop.  Higher 
up,  the  ground  is  entirely  covered  with  vines  and 
olives,  planted  with  regularity  wherever  the 
ground  permits;  but  on  ascending  higher,  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  every  spot  where  it  was 
possible  to  thrust  a  plant  among  the  rocks.  These 
vines  t^ave  been  planted  with  great  labor^  as  there 


is  scarcely  soil  enough  to  cover  their  roots ;  amf 
terraces  have  been  formed  by  small  walls  of  dry 
stone,  to  prevent  the  little  there  is  from  being 
washed  aWny.  The  vines  were  all  pruned  down 
to  one  or  two  knots  on  each  mother  branch,  and 
each  vine  had  from  three  to  six  or  seven  shoots,  in 
proportion  to  their  strength.  Thone  amon^;  the 
rocks  were  in  f?eneral  very  stinted,  and  must  bear 
a  very  small  crop.  The  olives,  which  they  were 
now  employed  in  gatherinff.  were  a  small  black 
variety,  and  [  could  not  observe  that  they  had  suf- 
fered in  thesame  manner  as  the  olives  of  Andalusia. 

Monday,  I4th  November. — Having  yesterday 
been  permitted  to  land,  [  spent  l»st  night  in  the 
posada  at  Rosas,  and  proceeded  this  morning  to 
Figueras,  in  order  to  join  the  diligence  which 
passes  to-morrow  morning  for  Perpignan.  This 
country  though  far  from  being  naturally  so  rich,  is 
in  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation,  and  propor- 
tionally more  productive  than  the  south.  Passing 
through  the  town  I  observed  them  ca.-rying  out 
from  a  cellar  the  refuse  of  a  fermenting  vat,  and 
on  entering  I  found  they  had  just  been  pressing 
the  skins  which  had  fermented  with  the  wine. 
Outside  the  cellar  were  two  presses,  each  on 
wheels.  These  were  compoised  of  a  box  2(  feet 
long,  and  about  the  same  widih  and  depth,  formed 
hv  light  bars,  with  stronger  bars  at  the  corners. 
Before  and  behind  these  boxes  was  a  screw,  and 
there  was  a  spout  to  convey  to  a  vessel  placed  be- 
low, the  must  which  would  flow  through  the  bars 
to  the  bottom  on  the  pressure  being  applied.  It 
was  evident  that  these  were  itinerant  presses, 
which  the  proprietor  was  accustomed  to  send  to 
tho  different  vineyards  as  they  were  required.  I 
found  also  that  be  had  a  more  powerful  press 
within  the  cellar,  and  that  there  also  was  a  milt 
for  grinding  olives,  much  superior  to  the  one  I  had 
seen  at  the  Marquis  del  Arco  Hermoso's.  The 
basin  of  the  mill  consisted  of  an  immense  piece  of 
granite,  formed  into  a  circle,  and  hollowed  out  in 
a  sloping  direction,  leaving  a  space  level  at  the 
bottom  considerably  greater  than  was  required  fur 
the  vertical  stone  to  turn  upon,  as  upon  a  pivot ; 
and  attached  to  the  vertical  stone  was  a  sort  of 
scoop  which  collected  the  scattered  olives  into  the 
line  which  it  passed  over. 

7\tesday,  I6th  November.-— Th\B  morning  at  9 
o'clock  1  took  my  seat  in  the  coupe  of  the  diligence, 
for  Perpignan.  I  found  here  an  Englishman  who 
was  returning  from  an  excursion  to  Madrid  and 
Barcelona.  The  road  passed  through  a  valley  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  soil  every 
»  here  cultivated  like  a  garden.  Here  were  im- 
mense numbers  of  olive  trees  of  a  very  large  size, 
underneath  which  grain  crops  are  cultivated. 
Some  of  the  wheat  has  almost  covered  the  ground ; 
hut  in  general  it  is  just  making  its  appearance,  and 
in  many  places  the  plough  is  still  at  work.  On 
the  hills  the  vines  are  cultivated  in  terraces,  and 
not  a  spo!  is  lefl  unoccupied.  Adjoining  the  road 
over  the  Pyrenees  are  every  where  to  be  aeen  the 
marks  of  the  greatest  industry  ;  not  a  spot  which 
is  capable  of  cultivation  is  left  untouched,  and  (he 
mountain  scenery  is  sometimes  beautifully  diver- 
sified by  dwellings  surrounded  with  trees  of  every 
kind,  and  enlivened  by  the  verdure  with  which  the 
mountain  stream  has  covered  its  banks.  The 
hills  themselves  are  entirely  destitute  of  herbage. 
Af\er  passing  the  town  of  La  Jonquiere  on  the 
French  side,  the  ground  (although  evideDlly  of 
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n  very  mea^rer  quality )  appeared  generally  culti- 
vated with  vini*0  and  com.  The  vines  appeared 
«vcry  where  to  he  cultivated  with  great  rare.  I 
remarked  some  new  plantations ;  and,  in  one  in- 
fitance,  a  plantation  of  the  preceding  year  had 
made  so  little  progress,  that  1  could  scarcely  per- 
suade myself  the  vines  were  not  the  cutting  of 
the  present  year  newly  planted,  with  some  of  the 
leaves  still  remaining  upon  them.  On  questioning 
the  posiilioo  as  to  this  point,  he  said  that  the  plan- 
tation had  two  ytars^  but  the  ground  here  was  so 
very  arid  the  vinps  made  lit  lie  progress. 

tVednesday,  I6th  A^o»ewi6fr.— Havinij  cnlled  at 
the  banking  house  o'  Messrs.  Durand,  who  are 
agents  for  Uerri«»s,  Farquhar  and  Co.'s  notes,  I 
look  occasion  to  mention  to  one  of  these  gentle- 
men the  object  with  whi -h  I  was  travelling,  and 
to  ask  his  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  peeing  the 
vineyards  near  Perpignan.  He  said  I  co'ild  not 
have  inquired  of  persons  more  competent  to  give 
me  inlbrmation  ;  that  they  had  considerable  agri- 
ruhural  establishments  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
if  I  and  my  friend  (the  gentleman  with  whom  I 
had  travelled  from  Figueras)  would  accompany 
iliem  the  next  day,  they  would  be  glad  to  give  us 
every  inlbrmation  in  their  power.  Afier  accept- 
ing this  very  liberal  offer,  with  due  expressions  of 
thankfulness,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  heard  of  iheir 
eminence  as  agriculturists,  snri  had  I  gone  to  Mar- 
seilles in  the  first  instance,  I  intended  to  have  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  them.  He  replied  that  it 
was  unnecessary  ;  that  if  we  were  acrriculturists 
we  were  their  friends — that  all  agriculturists  were 
iheir  friends.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that 
we  should  accompany  them  the  next  morning  in 
their  carriage. 

Thursday,  17 ih  November.—Mr.  Diirand  having 
recommended  our  staning  nt  six  in  the  morning; 
as  the  days  were  short,  and  we  had  more  than  one 
place  to  visit,  we  proceeded  to  their  house  at  day- 
break. Both  the  brothers  accompanied  us.  When 
we  got  clear  of  the  walls  of  Perpignan,  it  was  suf- 
ficiently light  to  enable  us  to  make  some  observa- 
tions as  we  passed.  The  olive  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Durand  knows 
only  one  variety,  a  large  black  sort,  not  so  large  ss 
the  La  Reyna  ol' Seville,  but  about  as  large  as  the 
largest  of  the  other  sorts  cultivated  there.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  olive  has  this  season  been 
attacked  by  a  worm,  but  it  is  attributed  rather  to  a 
deficieacy  than  an  excess  of  rain. 

The  rain  has  this  season  been  below  the  ave- 
rage in  this  district,  and  the  coimtry  has  suffered  a 
good  deal  in  consequence.  The  average  annual 
produce  of  olive  trees  throughout  the  country  is 
Irom  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  oil ;  but  there  is 
every  possible  variety.  A  very  fine  olive,  in  a  fa- 
vorable year,  will  sometimes  yield  as  much  as  80 
pounds.  Such  a  misfortune  as  has  happened  this 
season  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  planting  they 
take  a  sucker  from  the  root  of  an  old  tree,  and 
keep  it  three  years  in  a  nursery  ;  ir  is  then  trnns- 
planted,  and  in  three  years  more  it  heirius  to  give 
a  few  olives.  In  ten  yeafs  it  has  become  a  lar^jish 
tree,  but  requires  many  more  year«  before  i«  ac- 
quires all  the  magnitude  it  is  capable  of  reaching. 
Many  of  the  olives  we  passed  had  the  greatest 
possible  appearance  of  old  age.  They  were  so 
old,  Mr.  Uurand  said,  that  no  one  had  any  know- 
ledge of  their  age.  fn  general  the  ground  under- 
neath was  cultivated  with  grain  crops  ;  the  trees 


are  benefited  by  the  manure,  and  the  crop  suffers 
only  panially  from  the  shade.  We  saw,  however, 
some  very  fine  trees  planted  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  feet  apart,  which  overshadowed  the  ^und 
so  much,  that  grain  crops  could  not  be  cultivated 
under  them  with  advantage. 

Af\er  a  drive  of  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  we 
arrived  at  the  first  of  Messrs.  DuranJ's  establish- 
ments. This  is  an  immense  square  enclosure,  with 
high  walls  and  buildings.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Knights  Templars.  The  church  is  converted 
to  a  wine  cellar,  and  the  houses  of  the  Templars 
to  the  residences  of  Messrs.  Durand^s  peasants. 
Several  other  buildings  are  also  erected  within  the 
walls,  forming  altogether  a  most  complete  and  ex- 
tensive homestead.  After  taking  chocolate,  we 
proceeeded  to  the  vineyards.  Mr.  Durand  only 
cultivates  three  varieties  of  vines,  the  Grenache, 
which  gives  sweetness,  the  Carignao,  which  gives 
color,  and  the  Mataro,  which  gives  quantity.  His 
vines  are  in  general  planted  either  on  the  plain,  or 
on  a  gently  inclined  slope ;  but  when  there  is  a 
slope,  the  exposure  is  always  to  the  south.  The 
soil  is  loose  and  stony,  the  stones  quartz ,  of  various 
colors  and  shades. 

The  stony  and  least  fertile  portions  of  the  estate 
are  selected' for  vines.  Some  of  the  cornfields  are 
planted  at  wide  intervals  with  olive  trees,  but 
there  are  none  of  these  among  the  vines.  The 
distance  at  which  the  vines  are  planted  is  alwavs 
four  feet,  and  the  ^tnciinx  is  preserved  with  ine 
greatest  possible  exactness.  The  ground  is  plough- 
ed twice  a  year;  that  is,  immediately  after  the 
pruning,  which  is  now  going  on,  and  in  spring, 
after  the  vines  have  ^iven  shoots  of  8  or  ten  inches 
in  length.  On  both  occasions,  it  is  first  ploughed 
in  one  direction  and  then  cross  ploughed.  K  re- 
ceives no  other  labors  during  the  year,  and  in  sum- 
mer, such  is  the  strength  of  vegetation  generally 
among  the  vines,  that  few  weeds  make  their  ap- 
pearance, the  groimd  being  almost  covered  with 
the  vine  shoots.  I  was  much  surprised  on  finding 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  field,  the  only  pre- 
paration the  ground  had  received  previous  to  hav- 
ing been  planted  was  a  common  ploughing.  The 
cuttings  were  then  put  down  in  hole^  made  by  an 
iron  bar  or  dibble,  and  lefl  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  as  might  be  expected  under  such 
treatment,  never  came  forward,  and  it  requires  six 
years  before  the  vineyard  is  so  well  established  as 
to  yield  a  crop. 

On  learning  this  I  had  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  small  progress  of  the  vines  I  had  seen 
before  arriving  at  Perpignan.  There  was  a  plan- 
tation of  the  Muscat  oi  Frontignan,  which  was 
now  six  years  old,  but  in  much  greater  vigor,  and 
with  a  much  greater  number  ol  shoots  on  the  vines 
than  was  usuhI.  Having  remarked  this,  Mr.  Do- 
rand  informed  me  that,  in  planting  this  field,  he 
had  caused  a  hr^le  to  be  dug  for  each  plant  18 
inches  deep  by  IS  inches  long,  and  12  wide,  and 
had  laid  the  cuttings  horizoniaJIy  into  this  trench, 
bendinc  up  the  extremity  where  the  plant  was  to 
grow.  ThiiJ,  he  said,  accounted  for  the  greater 
number  of  shoots  from  the  greater  quantity  of 
roots.  The  produce,  he  said,  was  double  what 
the  ordinary  vineyards  yielded.  The  stocks  are  all 
extremely  low,  not  more  in  general  than  six  inches 
from  the  ground  ;  but  so  well  has  the  pruning 
been  managed,  that  ail  the  shoots  are  nearly  ver- 
tical J  stakes  or  props  are  thus  quite  unneccssarj', 
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aod  are  never  UBcd.  Indeed,  their  use  seemn  to 
be  quite  unknown  throughout  this  district.  The 
number  of  the  bode  clr  knots  left  in  pruning  was 
from  three  to  six,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plant.  They  are  universally  pruned  in  the  spur 
fashion.  Having  mentioned  the  system  of  alter- 
nate long  and  spur  shoots,  Mr.  Durand's  steward, 
"who  seemed  to  be  a  respectable  and  well-informed 
man,  said  that  it  would  sooner  wear  out  the  plants. 
1  told  him  of  the  precaution  Mr.  Domecq,  of  Xe- 
res,  intended  to  adopt  in  order  to  prevent  ihe 
attacks  of  worms.  He  said  that,  however  close 
the  branch  might  be  pruned,  there  was  no 
danger  of  these  worms  finding  their  way  to  the 
heart  of  the  stock,  unless  the  stock  itself  were 
bruised  or  broken.  It  was,  he  said,  by  wounds  or 
splits  in  the  stock  itself  that  the  worms  tbund  ac- 
cess to  it,  and  not  by  close  pruning  of  the  n^w 
wood.  In  this  opinion  I  perfectly  coincide  with 
him.  There  are  no  worms  in  any  of  their  vines, 
which  are,  indeed,  all  in  the  highest  possible  order. 
The  average  produce  of  these  vines  is  six  bar- 
riques  (hogsheads)  per  hectare  ;  this  is  about  140 
gallons  per  English  acre ;  a  much  smaller  produce 
than  I  would  have  expected  from  the  general 
health  and  vigor  of  the  vines,  although  it  still 
continues  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should 
produce  at  all  considerinsr  the  jyreat  hardneps  of 
the  subsoil,  and  the  slisrht  hold  of  it  which  is 
originally  given  them.  Part  of  the  vinevard  had 
already  been  pruned,  and  two  men  were  busy  in  a 
part  which  we  visited.  There  had  been  fourteen 
men  employed  the  day  before ;  but  this  was  the 
file  day  of  the  neighboring  village,  and  only  two 
of  the  men  had  come.  It  requires  a  man  ten  days 
to  prune  a  hectare.  The  instrument  which  thev 
use  is  contrived  to  give,  in  some  degree,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lever. 

With  the  edge  they  cut  with  great  care  the 
■hoots  where  a  bud  is  left  for  the  following  spas-^n  ; 
but  the  superfluous  shoots  are  chopped  oflP  with 
the  blunt  edge  with  very  little  ceremony.  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  requpst  that  Mr.  Dnrand 
would  give  me  a  parcel  of  cutiinss  of  all  the  kinds 
of  vines  he  possessed  ;  and  he  immediately  gave 
orders  to  his  steward  accordingly. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  we  returned  to 
Ihe  house,  and  after  a  substantial  dejeuner  a  U 
fourchette,  visited  the  wine  cellar.  Along  the 
wall,  on  each  side  of  the  cellar,  are  arrnnired  a 
number  of  large  vats,  containing  from  thirty  to 
my  barriques— that  is,  from  1800  to  3000  gallons 
each  ;  the  whole  number  was  fourteen  or  sixteen. 
They  were  placed  horizontally,  with  one  pnd  to 
the  wall.  Above  them,  on  each  sidp,  is  a  floor  or 
platform,  which  is  on  a  level  with  a  door  that 
opens  to  the  cellar  from  a  higher  side;  bv  this 
door  the  grapes  are  brought  in.  On  thp  platform 
are  several  troughs,  about  10  fert  long,  by  2^  feet 
wide,  with  the  side  sloping  inwards.  Above  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  there  is  a  false  bottom,  per- 
forated with  holes,  and  divided  bv  open  spaces, 
which  allow  the  liquid  to  pass  to  the  true  bottom, 
whence  it  flows,  by  a  spout  at  the  one  eo'l,  into  an 
aperture  of  about  a  foot  square  in  the  upper  side 
of  the  vat  underneath.  While  the  men  are 
treading  the  grapes  in  these  troughs,  they  take  out 
a  portion  of  the  stalks  by  means  of  a  th.ree- pronged 
•tick,  and  after  the  grapes  are  pretty  well  broken, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  trough  are  emptied  into 
Hhe  vat.  In  the  vat  it  is  left  to  ferment,  fiom  18  to 


24  days,  according  to  circumstances,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  wine  is  drawn  off*  to  ano- 
ther vat,  by  means  of  a  syphon  and  a  pump.  The 
marc,  or  skins  and  grounds,  are  then  removed  to 
the  press,  and  the  wine  extracted  fi'ora  ihem  is 
kept  apart  as  being  of  inferior  quality.  In  the 
end  of  each  vat  there  is  an  aperture  sufficiently 
large  for  a  man  to  enter  and  clean  it  out.  This  is 
strongly  secured  by  means  of  copper  screws.  Af- 
ter having  been  removed  to  a  clean  vat,  the  wine 
is  kept  in  it  till  the  followincr  spring,  when  it  is 
airain  drawn  off  the  lees.  When  twelve  months 
old,  it  is  sent  to  Port  Vendre,  where  Mr.  Durand 
has  very  expensive  stores  and  cellars ;  it  is  theie 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  brandy,  and  shipped  for 
Paris.  This  is  the  ordinary  description  of  Rou- 
sillon*  wine,  of  ihe  plain  ;  but  being  made  with 
more  care  than  that  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  it 
is  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  wine  of  the  hills  is  of 
a  better  quality. 

Exclusivp  of  the  ploughing,  which  is  done  by 
their  permanent  servants,  the  management  of  the 
vines  costs  about  thirty  francs  a  hectare.  The 
ploughing  aud  the  vintage  may  cost  fifteen  francs 
more — beins,  in  all,  about  16?.  English  an  acre. 
The  value  of  the  produce  is  from  15  to  18  francs 
a  charge  of  26  English  gallons ;  or  from  180  to  216 
francs  per  hectare — that  is,  from  £348.  to  £4 16«. 
per  English  acre. 

After  having  walked  into  the  garden,  which 
was  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  we  proceeded  to 
the  other  propprty  which  Messrs.  Durand  pro- 
posed we  should  visit.  This  was  entirely  an  irri- 
gated farm.  It  consists  of  240  hectares,  562  acres, 
and  every  acre  of  it  can  be  laid  under  water  when 
irriffation  is  required.  This  farm  supports  between 
1.000  and  1,100  sheep,  114  head  of  cattle,  and 
about  a  dozen  horses,  and  there  is  always  less 
than  two-fifthq  of  the  land  in  pasture  or  green 
crops ;  the  lucerne  is  cut  five  limes  In  the  season, 
and  twice  eaten  down.  The  soil  is  a  fine  fi-iable 
mould.  In  a  field,  where  five  ploughs  were  at 
work,  it  turned  up  in  the  finest  possitile  condition. 
They  were  ploughing  in  wheat.  Part  of  the  field 
was  manured,  and  part  had  been  manured  the 
preceding  season.  Messrs.  Durand  have  an  ex- 
cellent breed  of  cattle;  the  working  oxen  as  fine 
almost  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  although  I  have 
seen  larger.  In  all  the  qualifications  of  depth  and 
breadth  of  carcass,  they  were  nearly  perlf5ct,  with 
the  line  of  the  back  perfectly  straight,  and  the  tail 
well  set  on.  They  were  yoked  with  bows  and 
yokes,  the  bows  made  of  wood,  which  seemed  to 
answer  very^well.  The  ploughs  and  carts  were  of 
the.  same  construction  as  those  generally  in  use  in 
the  country.  The  ploughman  drove  his  pair  of 
oxen  with  a  goad  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole; 
on  the  other  end  of  which  was  the  small  spade  for 
denning  the  plough.  They  seemed  to  make  ex- 
cellent work,  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  the 
plough. 

The  buildincrson  this  farm  were  very  extensive, 
and,  though  old,  are  now  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair,  which  will  leave^  them  in  excellent  condi- 
tion when  completed.  The  stables  and  sheep 
houses  are  very  spacious,  as  both  cattle  and  sheep 
are  housed  every  night.  The  lambs  are  always 
kept  in  the  house,  and  the  ewes  are  brought  home 

*  Ronsillon  is  the  old  name  of  the  province  which  is 
now  called  Pyrenees  Orientates. 
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to  ihem  three  timed  a  day.  The  lambs  appeared 
nil  of  the  same  size,  and  mast  all  have  been  drop- 
ped within  two  or  thi^e  days  of  each  other.  The 
wool  was  not  of  a  qiinlity  that  would  be  reckoned 
fine  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  yet  Mr.  Durand 
says  there  is  nothing  finer  in  this  part  ofthe  coun* 
try.  At  th«  rate  wools  were  selling;  in  August 
this  year,  (1831,)  it  would  bring,  in  London,  about 
I8d,  a  pound.  It  is  at  present  only  worth  about 
7^  here,  though  two  years  ago  it  sold  foT20d. 
A  good  wether  will  brinsf  10s.  or  12».  They  do 
not  milk  the  cows,  but  allow  the  calves  to  suck 
them.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  dairy  farm.  Oil  is  the  almost  universal 
substitute  n)r  every  purpose  to  which  butter  is  ap- 
plied with  us,  and  milk  is  seldom  or  never  used. 
There  are,  perhaps,  few  prejudices  stronger  than 
that  of  the  English  against  the  general  use  of  oil, 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  a  very 
gross  kind  of  condiment ;  and  f>erhaps  thrte  is  no 
prejudice  more  unfounded.  For  surely  the  pure 
vegetable  juice  of  the  olive  Is  far  from  being  infe- 
rior, in  delicacy,  to  butter,  the  animal  fat  of  the 
cow  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  oil  is  also 
more  wholesome  and  congenial  to  the  human  con- 
stitution, in  a  hot  climate,  than  the  latter.  This 
district  is  not  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  its  oil ; 
but  they  do  not  as  in  Spain,  consider  rancidity  a 
merit ;  and  in  the  hotels  it  is  furnished  of  very 
good  quality,  while  the  olives  are  quite  delicious. 
Mr.  Durand^s  working  oxen  are  fed  during  the 
winter  on  hay  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  all  in 
the  highest  condition.  They  have  also  potatoes, 
and  sometimes  turnips  in  winter.  One  set  is 
worked  from  morning  till  noon,  another  set  from 
noon  till  evening.  I  neglected  to  inquire  what  the 
average  produce  of  wheat  is  on  this  farm  ;  but  on 
the  farm  first  visited,  where  there  was  no  irn'ffa- 
tion,  it  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  bushels  per  Eng- 
lish acre.  The  workmen  are  paid  extremely  well. 
The  permanent  servants  of  the  farm  have  150 
francs,  (828,)  about  £6  a  year  in  money ;  6  hec- 
tolitres (21^  English  bushels)  of  wheat  ;'500  litres 
(120  gallons)  of  wine ;  40  pounds  of  oil,  and  20 
pounds  of  salt,  besides  a  piece  of  ground  to  plant 
vegetables  and  haricots^  (the  great  dependence  of 
the  working  people  here,)  and  house  room  about 
the  premises.  The  peasants  and  their  wives  and 
children  are  all  extremely  well  clothed.  Day  la- 
borers, at  all  seasons,  receive  30  sous,  about  lid.  a 
day.  in  the  harvest,  mowers  and  sheep  shearers, 
2}  francs,  and  reapers  two  francs  per  day,  besides 
their  food  ;  and  Mr.  Durand  says,  they  make  six 
roeals  a  day  at  that  time,  and  the  quantity  oflboH 
is  almost  incredible.  About  sunset  we  reached 
Perpignan,  from  which  the  last  (arm  was  three 
leagues  distant,  highly  gratified  with  our  excur- 
sion, and  the  kindness  of  our  entertainers,  who,  to 
wind  up  their  attentions  for  the  day,  had  invited  us 
to  dine,  and  we  now  (bund  a  sumptuous  dinner 
waiting  our  arrival. 

IViday,  18<^ — Messrs.  Durand  had  been  kind 
enough  to  say  that  they  would  give  me  a  letter  to 
their  manager  at  Port  Vendre,  where  they  have  a 
large  establishment  for  shipping  wines.  I  waited 
upon  them  to-day,  and  found  it  ready.  Port 
Vendre  is  only  about  half  a  league  from  Colljoure, 
which  I  bad  resolved  to  visit,  as  its  environs  pro- 
duce the  first  quality  of  Rousillon  red  wine.  At 
two  oVlock  I  accordingly  took  my  place  in  the  dili- 
gence, and  arrived  at  about  seven  at  Colliourr, 


where  I  stopped  for  the  nichf.  From  Perpignan 
in  this  direction  (southeast)  the  soil  is  richer  than 
I  have  elsewhere  observed  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Perpignan.  Though  there  is  here  and  there  a 
vineyard,  the  land  is  generally  under  corn  or  mea- 
dow. Two  or  three  miles  before  reaching  Col- 
lioure  the  country  begins  to  ascend  towards  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  tops  of  which,  bordering  the 
ocean,  are  still  to  be  seen  some  towers  built  by 
the  M'^ors  when  maMers  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. No  sooner  do  the  hills  begin  to  rise,  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  begins  also,  and  the  first 
ranges  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  it  to 
their  very  tops. 

Saturday,  I9ih. — Afler  breakfast  this  morning  I 
walked  over  to  Port  Vendre,  and  waited  upon  Mr. 
Mas,  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Durand.  The  road 
from  Collioure  winds  from  hill  to  hill  along  the 
shore.  The  hills  are  exactly  similar  in  form  and 
structure  to  those  of  Malaga:  a  shalt>  or  schist, 
with  a  slaty  gravel,  plentifully  mixed  through  the 
soil.  Mr.  Mas  conducted  me  over  the  hills  in  the 
neighborhood  ofthe  town,  which  are  planted  with 
great  regularity  and  beauty  in  terraces  from  fi  to 
18  feet  wide,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
The  terraces  are  made  to  follow  the  different 
curves  taken  by  the  hills,  and  are  divided  by 
channels,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  water. 
Ft  is  a  stated  part  of  the  labor  to  carry  up  the  soil 
from  the  Ibwer  part  of  the  terrace,  where  it  has 
been  stopped  by  the  small  stone  walls,  to  the 
higher  part. 

In  planting  these  hills  they  break  up  the  ground 
only  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  as 
they  take  up  a  great  number  of  stones,  the  depth 
of  the  soil  remaining  is  not  more  than  six  inches. 
They  then  bore  a  hole  in  the  loose  rock  with  a  bar 
of  iron,  and  thrust  in  the  plant  to  the  depth  of  12 
or  15  inches.  I  saw  a  plantation  of  the  preceding 
year  where  almost  every  plant  had  succeeded,  al- 
though none  of  them  had  given  shoots  of  more 
than  six  or  eight  inches.  Mr.  Mas  says  it  was 
formerly  the  practice  in  this  country  to  trench  and 
break  up  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
but  (strange  to  say)  they  found  the  vines  were 
sooner  worn  out,  and  they  now  follow  the  less  ex- 
pensive method.  A  hectare  of  middle-aged  vines 
is  here  wonh  1,000  francs.  The  greatest  expense 
is  in  the  first  plantation,  for  it  is  universally  neces- 
sary to  build  a  series  of  terraces  to  support  the  soil. 
The  value  of  a  hectare  with  a  good  exposure,  be- 
fore planting,  is  600  francs.  There  is,  however, 
little  ground  in  this  neighborhood  remaining  to  be 
plant#*d,  although  the  greatest  portion  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  within  the  last  15  or  20 
years.  The  average  produce,  according  to  Mr. 
Mas.  does  not  exceed  six  charges  the  hectare, 
which  is  just  the  half  of  the  vines  of  the  plain. 
The  annual  expense  of  cultivation,  including  the 
vintage,  is  40  fi^ncs,  but  the  wine  is  worth  28  to 
30  francs  a  charge,  or  from  168  to  180  francs  the 
hectare.  The  distance  of  the  plants  is  from  three 
to  four  feet,  and  the  pruning  is,  in  every  respect, 
similar  to  that  of  the  vines  of  the  plain.  The  va- 
rieties chiefly  cultivated  are  the  Grenache  and  the 
Carignan.  The  vines  are  never  manured.  The 
wines  sometimes  remain  in  the  fermenting  vat  so 
long  as  30  days.  Like  the  wine  of  the  plain,  it  is 
seldom  drunk  in  its  pure  state,  but  is  sent  to  Paris, 
wiih  an  addition  of  from  7.J  to  10  per  cent,  of 
brandy,  in  order  to  bo  mixed  with  the  lighter  wines 
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of  Burgundy  nnd  Orleans,  to  give  them  Riren^^h 
and  color.  The  mixture  of  the  hrandy  has,  ihey 
«ay,  a  double  purpose.  It  enables  them  lo  ship 
Ihe  wines  when  14  or  15  months  old,  without  risk 
•of  their  turning  sour,  which  could  not  Ue  done  for 
iwelve  montho  more  without  the  admixture;  and 
it  enables  the  Parisians  to  mix  a  portion  of  water 
in  order  to  reduce  the  wine  in  sirenci^th,  and  thus 
to  save  a  part  of  the  municipal  duty  which  is  le- 
vied on  wines  entering  Paris.  The  latter  is,  I 
think,  the  only  valid  argument.  Being  desirous 
■of  procuring  some  of  the  wine  of  Collioure,  Mr. 
Mas  sent  a  person  with  me  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  employ  in  such  matters,  and  aller  com- 
pleting my  purchase,  I  went  with  the  proprietor  to 
the  vineyard  where  it  was  produced,  and  obtained 
four  varieties  of  grapes  which  were  not  in  Mr. 
Durand's  vineyards.  This  vineyard  was  on  the 
«ide  of  a  very  steep  hill,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  planted  with  great  labor;  the  terraces  did 
not  exceed  from  eight  to  ten  leet  in  width,  and  the 
walls  were  from  two  to  three  feet  in  heiirh'.  He 
said  the  annual  average  from  500  plants  wan  about 
two  charges  of  wine.  This,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance they  were  planted,  was  rather  more  than 
<iouble  the  quantity  stated  by  Mr.  Mhs;  but  it 
nvas  probably  only  a  gue^s,  although  I  am  mclined 
no  think  the  estimate  of  the  latter  was  under  the 
tnith.  There  was,  however,  no  way  of  coming 
Ticarer  the  true  state  of  the  case,  for  he  knew  nei- 
ther the  extent  of  the  hectare,  nor  of  the  arpenl. 
"The  wine  of  Cospcron,  which  Is  celebrated  es  a 
j^inde  liqueur,  w  the  produce  of  a  larm  which 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Mas,  under  one  of 
the  hills  which  we  parsed  over.  It  is,  according 
to  his  account,  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of 
brandy  with  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
After  the  grapes  (of  the  Grenache  kind)  are  very 
Tipe,  they  are  gathered  and  allowed  to  dry  a  tew 
•days  in  the  sun;  they  are  then  pressed,  and  the 
^uice  i>>  put  into  a  cask,  where  it  is  mixed  with  a 
iarge  portion,  Mr.  Mas  thinks  ii-om  a  third  to  a 
hall  of  its  own  bulk,  of  brandy.  The  brandy  pre- 
vents the  fermentation,  the  liquor  retains  the 
Bweetness  and  flavor  of  the  fruit ;  and  this  is  the 
vin  de  liqueur  of  Cosperon,  which  has  acquired 
a  great  name  in  the  south  of  France. 

Monday,  2\8t  November, — Having  returned  ear- 
ly yesterday  rooming  from  Collioure  to  Perpignan, 
J  found  the  Messrs.  Durand  had  sent  to  my  hotel 
nine  bundles,  containing  fifty  each,  of  nine  dis- 
linct  varieties  of  vines,  and  on  visiting  ihem  at 
their  house,  I  was  again  pressed  to  dine  with 
them,  but  on  this  occasion  excused  myself.  The 
kindness  and  attention  of  these  gentlemen  to  me, 
a  perlect  stranger,  without  the  slightest  claim  to 
their  notice,  is  worthy  of  remark.  They  are  the 
«ons  of  Mr.  Durand,  the  deputy  for  the  province, 
and  are  now  manasing  his  affairs  in  his  absence. 
Their  mercantile  as  well  as  their  agricultural  con- 
cerns are  of  ^reat  magnitude.  The  latter  they  in- 
formed me  yielded  only  about  5  per  cent,  iipon  the 
money  invested,  but  they  make  no  allowance  for 
the  value  of  the  improvements,  which  were  very 
t^xtensive.  Besides  the  properties  I  visited  with 
them,  the  one  consisting  of  700,  and  the  other  of 
^60  acres,  they  had  two  other  estates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Perpignan,  and  all  in  their  own  hands. 
The  irrigated  land  is  worth  1500  fi'ancs  ^about 
JC60)  per  liectare,  the  vineyards  not  more  m  ge- 
neral than  one- third  of  that  sum  ;  but  that  pro- 


portion was,  I  believe,  intended  to  represent  the 
value  of  the  land  before  planting.  On  one  of  the 
estates  there  is  a  handsome  mansion,  with  e^^ten- 
sive  gardens,  and  a  green-house.  I  was  happy 
to  promise  that  I  would,  in  return  for  their  atten- 
tion to  me,  contribute  to  stock  the  latter  by  send- 
ing a  packet  of  Botany  Bay  seeds,  a  present  which 
I  was  £r!ad  to  find  would  be  highly  agreeable  to 
one  of  the  brothers,  who  has  a  taste  for  horticul- 
ture and  botany. 

After  having  engaged  my  place  In  the  diligence 
for  Montpelier,  (which  was  to  start  at  seven  in  the 
evening,)  I  procured  a  guide,  and  proceeded  to 
visit  Rivesalies,  which  is  famous  f(>r  producing  the 
first  sweet  wine  of  France.  Rivesaltes  is  a  town 
containing  about  3000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  an  irricaied  plain,  about  four  miles  from 
Perpignan.  The  vineyards  are  on  the  extremities 
of  the  plain,  where  there  is  a  dry  granitic  soil ; 
and  on  that  portion  which  separates  the  meadow 
land  of  Perpignan  from  those  of  Rivesaltes,  it  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  stones  of  various  colored 
quartz  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  tread  upon  it.  In 
many  places  where  the  vines  appear  to  grow  with 
grpat  vigor,  and  to  have  attained  a  great  ai;e,  the 
soil  ir!  oi  such  a  nature  as  would  with  us  be  consi- 
dered absolinely  sirrile.  They  were  very  tfene- 
rally  encraaed  in  the  vineyards  in  pruninjr  and  hoe- 
inff.  The  pruning  was  here,  as  pUewhere,  uni- 
versally in  the  pptir  fashion  ;  from  3  to  7  or  8  knots 
being  left  on  each  vine,  according  to  its  strenuih. 
Th«  stocks  were  in  general  close  to  the  ground, 
and.  indeed,  where  ihe  soil  was  newly  dug  up, 
and  gathered  up  into  the  form  of  a  small  ridiie  be- 
tween the  rows  of  plants,  they  scarcely  seemed  to 
be  upon  a  level  with  it.  I  examined  a  plantation 
of  young  vines  which  had  been  planted  last  year, 
and  found  that  more  than  one  halfthe  number  had 
failed.  Here  also  they  never  think  of  trenrbinff 
the  soil  before  planting ;  but  after  hoeing  it  the 
ordinary  depth,  they  make  a  hole  with  an  iron 
dibble  and  thrust  in  the  plant.  As  they  never 
afterward  take  the  trouble  to  water  them,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  so  dry  a  soil  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  cuttings  should  never  take  root.  At  Rive- 
saltes, for  the  first  time  in  France,  I  observed 
them  manuring  their  vines  with  strong  stable 
dunsr,  and  I  was  informed  that  this  was  the  usual 
practice  liere,  although  Messrs.  Durand  never 
used  manure  to  their  vines.  The  Muscat  is  the 
grape  commonly  cultivated,  and  by  visiting  difler- 
ent  parties  who  were  engaged  in  prunintr,  I  ob- 
tained a  few  cuttings  of  this,  and  three  other  sorts; 
two  of  these  four  were  entirely  new  to  me  ;  of  two 
of  them  I  had  procured  two  or  three  cuttings  each 
at  Collioure. 

The  Muscat  wine  of  Rivesaltes  is  made  in  the 
following  manner:  The  grapes  are  allowed  to 
hang  upon  the  vines  till  they  are  so  ripe  that  they 
begin  to  shrivel ;  they  are  then  cut  and  lefl  on  the 
ground  under  the  vines  where  they  grew,  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  unless  the  weather  should  prove  unl'a- 
vorable,  after  which  they  are  pressed,  and  the  juice 
is  put  into  a  cask,  leaving  the  bung  out ;  about  a 
month  after  this,  it  is  drawn  off  to  a  fresh  cask, 
which  is  prepared  by  burning  a  match,  not  of 
sulphur,  but  of  strong  brown  paper,  steeped  in  the 
strongest  brandy.  They  use  this,  they  eay,  be- 
cause the  sulphur  tastes  the  wine.  The  Muscat 
wine  of  Rivesaltes  sometimes  brings  the  proprietor 
300  francs  the  charge  of  118  litres  (bottles)  when 
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h  b  only  from  one  to  two  years  old.  The  produce 
of  the  vineyards  of  Rivesaltes  was  »ta(ed  by  the 
•mail  proprietor*,  from  whom  I  obtained  the  cut- 
ting, to  be  about  two  charges  for  every  500  stocks, 
exactly  the  sanie  as  was  stated  by  the  penton  from 
whom  I  bouj^ht  the  wioe  at  Collionre.  I  consider 
iheni  both,  however,  as  a  very  wide  guess,  for  it 
was  evident  neither  ofthem  had  been  ncctistomed 
to  reckon  the  produce  in  this  way,  and  they  neither 
knew  the  extent  of  the  hectare,  nor  oCthe  arpent. 
Many  ofthe  vines  here  seemed  to  require  renewal, 
I  would  have  been  inclined  to  say  owing  to  the 
quality  ol'  the  soil,  had  1  not  seen  the  excellent 
eomiition  in  which  Messrs.  Durand^s  vines  were 
kept,  in  soil  which  was  in  some  places  not  less 
«tony  and  arid. 

In  filling  a  vacant  space,  when  they  cannot  find 
a  shoor  on  any  ot*  the  neighboring  vines  long 
enough  to  reach  the  spot,  they  take  the  longest 
shoot  there  is,  and  lay  it  in  a  circular  form  round 
its  own  stock  ;  the  following  year  they  raise  it, 
when,  with  the  shoot  it  has  produced,  they  cannot 
only  reach  the  spot  to  be  filled,  but  have  by  this 
means  a  strong  plant  to  fill  it. 

While  noting  above  the  use  of  a  match  with 
brandy  instead  of  sulphur,  there  has  occurred  to 
my  memory  an  observation  stated  by  Mr.  Mas,  in 
treply  to  my  question,  whether  they  did  not  find 
the  burning  of  sulphur  in  the  cask  to  taste  the 
wine  ?  He  stated  that  when  this  occurred  it  must 
he  owing  to  a  small  quantity  of  water  having  been 
lefl  in  the  cask  when  cleaned.  When  this  was 
the  case,  the  wine,  he  said,  was  sure  to  be  tasted, 
because  the  sulphuric  acid  impregnated  the  water; 
but  when  every  drop  of  water  was  carefully  drain- 
ed off  before  the  cask  was  smoked*  it  never  occur- 
red. 

1  returned  to  Perpignnn  about  four  o'clock,  and 
began  to  ticket  the  different  bundles  of  vines, 
taking  only  25  of  each  ofthe  varieties  sent  by  Mr. 
Durand,  on  account  of  their  great  bulk.  This, 
and  other  little  matters  which  required  arrange- 
ment, occupied  me  so  fully,  that  I  forgot  to  send 
hr  my  passport  till  it  was  too  late  to  procure  it  for 
the  diligence  that  nisht. 

Tue9day,  22nd  Novfmber.^fAy  delay  for  an- 
other day  in  Perpignan  allowed  me  to  visit  the 
Bm'gtrte  RoyaU,  where  the  government  keep  a 
fiock  of  Merino  sheep  for  the  improvement  of  the 
0ocks  ofthe  district.  As  Mr.  Durand  had  assured 
Bie  that  it  was  not  worth  my  attention,  I  had  given 
ap  thoughts  of  visiting  this  establishment  pre- 
viously, but  on  now  applying  to  my  landlord  for  a 
honte,  he  told  me  that  before  arriving  at  the 
Befgerie,  I  wouk)  come  to  the  Rojral  HeraSf  or 
depot  of  stallions  for  the  south.  At  less  than  a 
laague  from  Perpignan,  I  accordingly  came  to  the 
house  and  offices  which  had  been  described  to  me 
as  this  depot,  and  on  riding  into  the  yard,  I  was 
conducted  by  a  groom  to  the  stable.  There  are 
here  81  horses,  kept  by  the  government  for  the 

Krpose  of  improving  the  t^eed  in  this  part  of 
ance.  Thev  are  chiefly  croi»s-bred,  and  I  re- 
marked several  very  beautiful  animals  which  were 
a  cross  between  the  Arab  and  the  Limousin. 
There  was  a  small  dark  brown  Arab  fh>m  St.  John 
d'Aere,  and  next  to  him  a  thorough -bred  Arab, 
produced  in  France.  The  latter  was  incompara- 
My  the  finer  animal,  in  man^  points  resembling 
old  JUodel,  of  New  South  Wales,  b*jt  I  think  in- 
ferior to  him.    There  was  also  the  Jinnet  of  Ad- 


dalusia,  and  a  number  of  Flemish  horses,  both 
pure  and  crosoed  wiih  various  other  breeds.  The 
Russian  and  Polish  breeds  had  also  their  represen- 
tatives on  this  side  of  the  stable.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  breeds  of  Normandy,  and  an  im- 
mense animal  from  Mecklenburgh,  for  improving, 
as  they  said,  the  working  breeds.  Of  this  kind 
there  were  three  huge  horses,  which  appeared  to 
me  ill  proportioned  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  almost 
monstrous.  Further  on  was  a  splendid  English 
racer,  though  with  more  bone  and  muscle  than  the 
horses  bred  for  the  turf  usually  possess.  Thi» 
horse  stood  higher  than  any  other  horse  in  the 
collection ;  he  is  named  Rembrandt,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  French  ffovemment  from  lord  Sey- 
mour, at  Paris,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself 
upon  the  turf,  and  had  been  the  winner  of  large- 
sums.  There  was  also  an  English  horse  of  the 
little  Cob  breed,  and  between  these  stood  some 
verv  fine  saddle  horses  ofthe  pure  breed  (I  think) 
of  Limousin.  The  charge  made  by  the  French 
government  for  the  service  of  any  of  these  horses 
is  only  six  francs  for  each  mare.  They  travel  to 
the  distance  of  from  30  to  40  leagues,  and  find 
their  chief  employment  in  the  department  of  Ar- 
riege.  Here  there  are  few  horses  bred,  the  work 
being  chiefly  performed  by  oxen  and  mules,  and 
the  ass  still  maintaining  its  ground,  though  not  to- 
such  an  extent  as  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The 
services  of  each  horse  are  limited  to  45  mares ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the 
charge,  and  the  extensive  district  over  which  they 
travel,  scarcely  one  of  the  horses  covers  this  num- 
ber during  the  season.  The  horses  are  fed  at  alt 
seasons  with  meadow  hay  and  ground  barley. 
From  the  terrace  behind  the  stables  there  is  a  rich 
view  of  the  plain  to  the  north  of  Perpignan,  ter- 
minated on  two  sides  by  the  Basses  Pyrenees,  and 
on  the  third  by  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  there  is 
here  an  extent  of  land,  10  leagues  in  length  by 
six  in  breadth,  all  of  which  can  be  regularly  im- 
gated  by  means  of  small  canals  and  water  courses 
which  are  cut  in  every  direction.  The  distribution 
ofthe  water  is  regulated  by  law.  The  old  chateau 
of  Rousillon,  with  its  round  tower,  overlooks  this 
beautiful  plain.  The  habitations  are  still,  for  the 
most  part,  congregated  in  small  towns  and  villages, 
but  here  and  there  a  detached  hotise  is  to  be  seen. 
The  plain  is  covered  with  trees,  which  border  the 
water  courses  in  every  direction.  Among  these 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  only  now  assumiiig  the  tints 
of  autumn,  is  conspicuous.  Every  field  is  separat- 
ed by  a  row  of  trees,  chiefly  the  willow.  These, 
however,  on  a  nearer  approach,  fosemuchof  their 
beauty,  fVotii  the  practice  of  cutting  them  down 
every  third  year  for  fuel,  leaving  only  the  trunk 
about  10  feet  in  height,  with  Uie  stumpe  of  the 
branches,  to  produce  fresh  shoots. 

The  plain  of  Perpignan  offers  as  strong  a  con- 
trast as  possible  to  the  (naturally)  much  richer 
plains  of  Andalusia.  Much  may  be  owing  to 
the  difference  of  climate,  and  the  gireater  focintiea 
for  irrigation ;  but  much  more  is  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  political  institutions  of  the  respec- 
tive countries.  The  absurd  law  of  Spain,  which 
prevents  the  enclosure  of  com  or  meadow  land, 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  agricultural  improvement. 

On  arriving  at  the  bergerie,  which  is  a  shabby 
looking  cluster  of  old  houses  in  bad  repair,  I  was 
informed  that  the  sheep  were  out  at  pasture ;  and 
OQ  following  the  directioDs  given  me,  1  sooo  came- 
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up  with  them.  There  are  160  rams,  and  about 
300  females.  Tiieir  wool  is  certainly  much  finer 
than  any  I  had  seen  at  Mr.  Durand's,  but  still 
there  are  few  of  our  sheepholders  in  New  South 
Wales,  who  could  not  show  finer  sheep  in  their 
flocks  than  the  generality  of  them.  The  govern- 
ment make  an  annual  sale  of  these  sheep.  The 
minimum  price  for  the  rams  is  60,  and  for  the 
ewes  40  francs.  A  very  few  of  those  offered  some- 
times go  ofi'  at  much  higher  prices,  but  the  de- 
mand is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  take  off  those 
that  are  disposable  at  the  minimum  price.  I  saw 
amongst  them  a  Saxon  ram,  which  had  cost  the 
government  600  francs.  Running  with  the  rams 
were  a  male  and  two  females  of  the  goats  of  Cash- 
mere; the  male  was  a  very  large  animal,  with 
long  white  hair;  the  females  under  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  goat,  but  they  were  both  very  young, 
the  one  being  18  and  the  other  only  7  months  old. 
They  breed  when  under  12  months ;  the  young- 
est of  the  two  being  expected  to  produce  a  kid  in 
four  months.  After  they  are  three  years  old,  the 
shepherd  said,  (if  I  understood  him  rii^ht,  which 
was  no  easy  matter,  from  his  Catalan  dialect,) 
that  they  produce  four  kids  annually.  The  fine 
Cashmere  wool  is  produced  under  the  hair,  and  is 
combed  out  in  the  month  of  May.  The  large 
male,  they  said,  yielded  from  five  to  six  ounces, 
and  the  females  only  two  ounces  a  piece.  The 
government,  the  shepherd  informed  me,  posaess 
150  of  these  animals,  which  were  formerly  all 
here,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  which 
I  saw,  they  were  removed  to  the  interior.  They 
were  brought  from  Persia  by  a  gentleman  of  Paris, 
who  started  with  a  fiock  of  1,600.  only  150  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  France.  They 
were  purchased  by  the  government  at  the  price 
of  3,000  francs  a  head,  and  their  produce  were  for 
etome  time  offered  for  sale  in  this  department,  but 
found  no  purchasers.  The  price  I  either  did  not 
bear,  or  do  not  recollect. 

fVednesday,  23(/.— Lastevening,at  seven  o'clock, 
I  took  my  place  in  the  diligence,  the  director  having 
freely  agreed  to  take  me  without  any  additional 
charge,  and  at  seven  this  evening  1  arrived  at 
Montpelier.  In  going  into  fieziers  about  nine 
o'clocK  this  morning,  i  observed  hoar-frost  upon 
the  grass  where  the  sun's  rays  had  not  penetrated. 
The  whole  country  fi-om  fieziers  to  Montpelier, 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  is  covered  with  vine- 
yards, fietween  the  former  town  and  Penzenas 
the  country  is  extremely  beautiful  even  at  this 
season.  The  hills  are  covered  with  olive  trees, 
intermixed  with  vines  but  the  plains  with  vines 
only.  Detached  habitations  are  every  where  thick- 
ly scattered  over  the  country.  The  vine  is  culti- 
vated even  in  the  alluvial  plains ;  and  the  immense 
size  of  some  of  the  stocks,  with  the  vigor  of  their 
numerous  shoots,  affords  ample  evidence  that 
whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  its  produce,  the 
plant  itself  is  no  enemy  to  a  rich  soil.  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  richness  of  the  soil,  I  observ- 
ed them  every  where  digging  in  large  quantities 
of  dung,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  mode  of'  pruning, 
indicated  that  they  were  more  anxious  for  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  produce.  The 
wtnes  of  this  district  are  almost  universally  convert- 
ed into  brandy.  The  soil  had  the  appearance  of 
being  calcareous  the  whole  way  from  Beziers  to 
Montpelier,  in  some  places  almost  resembling  the 
albarizas  of  Xcres,  but  oo  trial  I  found  it  argilla- 
ceous. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  luxuriance  of  the 
vines,  and  the  strength  and  length  of  their  shoots, 
still  no  supports  nor  props  were  used.  Here  and 
there  I  observed  the  shoots  of  three  neighboring 
vines  tied  together  to  afford  each  other  support  ^ 
but  even  this  practice  was  rare  compared  to  the 
whole,  which  are  allowed  to  spread  as  they  will, 
and  cover  the  ground  in  such  proflision,  as  to  make 
it  in  mo^t  places  difficult  to  penetrate  amoogtft 
them. 

Thursday,  24th, — 1  this  rooming  proceeded  to 
the  fiotanic  Garden,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
one  who  would  give  me  information  of  the  nature 
I  required.  My  expectations  were  also  a  good  deal 
excited  by  having  heard  from  an  Englishman 
whom  I  met  at  breakfast,  that  the  prof  lessor  of 
botany  had  there  a  collection  of  vines.  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  this  collection,  which  was  num- 
bered up  to  560  varieties.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  inquire  for  the  professor,  and  to  make 
known  to  him  the  object  of  my  visit.  He  received 
me  with  great  kindness,  and  acked  many  ques- 
tions respecting  the  Australian  settlements,  ia 
which  he  appeared  to  take  a  great  deal  of  inte- 
rest. He  conducted  me  over  the  gardens,  and 
through  the  conservatories,  pointing  out  every  ob- 
ject which  he  thought  would  interest  me.  The 
latter  are  very  extensive,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
order.  Among  other  plants  he  made  me  remark 
the  Galactodendron,  the  <'  tree  of  the  cow,  or  milk 
tree,"  of  Humboldt,  which  he  said  would  undoubt- 
edly grow  in  New  South  Wales.  He  also  pointtd 
out,  growing  in  the  open  air,  the  Caroubier  of 
Spain,  the  Ceratonia  SUiq^ia  of  Linnaeus,  that 
yields  a  pod,  upon  which  the  mules  are  almost 
exclusively  fed  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Spain,  and  the  south  of  Italy.  This  tree  I  bad 
not  so  much  as  heard  of*.  There  was  a  small  de- 
partment separate  for  New  South  Wales  plants, 
of  which  there  was  a  considerable  number.  Fi- 
nally, Professor  Delisle  told  roe,  that  I  was  not 
only  welcome  to  cuttings  of  all  the  vines  he  had, 
but  he  offered  me  his  correspondence  for  any  thing 
he  could  in  future  supply.  He  also  said  he  would 
make  up  a  packet  of  seeds  for  our  Botanic  Gar- 
den. In  return  for  such  liberality,  1  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  pledge  myself  to  make  him  whatever 
returns  our  fiotanic  Garden  could  supply.  He 
accordingly  called  for  the  catalogue  of*^  vines, 
which  was  partly  printed,  being  a  copy  of  the  list 
of  the  Ecole  of  vines  established  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxemburg,  at  Paris,  by  Messrs.  Chaptal  and 
fiosc,  when  the  former  was  Minster  of  the  Inte- 
rior. A  great  proportion  of  the  numbers  which 
had  been lefl  blank  in  the  original,  were  filled  up  in 
writing.  He  gave  directions  that  a  copy  of  the 
list  should  be  prepared  for  me,  and  that  a  man 
should  attend  me  to  take  cuttings  of  the  vines* 
I  determined  to  take  a  duplicate  of  each  variety. 

Saturday^  26th  November, — Having  ordered  a 
quantity  of  leaden  tickets  to  mark  the  cuttings, 
and  a  couple  of  cases  to  contain  them,  I  proceeded 
to  tlie  garden  yesterday  morning,  and  found  that 
the  man  had  already  commenced  to  take  off  the 
cuttings.  On  examining  those  he  bad  taken, 
however,  I  immediately  saw  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing the  choice  for  myself,  and  1  have  accordingly 
been  engaged  alt  yesterday  and  to-day  in  choos- 
ing the  cuttings,  fhis  evening,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  second  man,  who  dressed  the  cuttings  as  they 
were  taken  off,  we  had  finished  this  part  of  the 
task;  and  commeDced  attaching  the  uumbers. 
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Monday,  28^.— This  day,  at  an  early  hour,  1 
proceeded  to  the  garden,  expecun^  to  have  all  the 
vines  numbered  and  packed  before  the  evening. 
In  this,  however,  1  was  disappoinled.  W  hile  the 
workmen  were  at  dinner  I  spent  an  hour  with  the 
Professor,  who  showed  roe  his  Herbarium,  which 
appeared  to  roe  very  extensive.  Among  others, 
he  opened  out  some  New  Holland  plants,  which 
liad  been  collected  by  Laballardiere,  the  botanist, 
who  had  accompanied  D'E ntrecasieaux  in  his 
voyage.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries  respecting  the 
history  of  the  vines,  the  object  to  me  of  greatest 
interest,  he  informed  me,  that  about  12  or  15  years 
ago,  when  Messrs.  Chaptal  and  Bosc  had  formed 
the  gardens  of  the  Chartreuse,  adjoining  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Luxemburg,  into  an  experimental  gar- 
den, specimens  of  the  different  varieties  were  also 
sent  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Montpelier,  but 
many  of  these  never  succeeded.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  found  it  very  difiicult  to  obtain  from  the 
chief  gardener  at  Paris  the  difl'erent  varieties 
which  he  requued  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasion- 
ed by  those  which  had  failed;  they  always  sent 
duisstlas,  chasselaSy  chasselaSf  though  under  ditier- 
enl  names,  A  great  part  of  the  collection  had 
therelore  been  brought  together  by  the  Professor 
him^elfl  Mr.  Delisle  told  me  that  there  was  a 
eimilar  collection  of  vines  at  Versailles,  and  there 
was  also  one  at  Genoa. 

All  this  day  was  employed  in  attaching  the 
tickets  to  the  vines,  and  arranging  them  in  bun- 
dles, which,  from  many  of  them  bein^  very  crook- 
ed, was  no  easy  task.  From  the  560  varieties  1 
could  only  make  up  437;  the  remainder  being 
either  wanting  in  the  original,  or  as  identical  with 
some  previous  number.  1  had  also  employed  the 
master  gardener  to  send  a  man  on  whose  judg- 
ment and  honesty  he  could  depend,  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  vines  cultivated  in  the  vineyards 
round  Montpelier.  This  man  had,  all  his  lile- 
tiroe,  been  employed  in  the  vineyards;  and  as  he 
gave  me  a  description  of  the  qualities  of  each,  I 
had  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  collection  might 
be  depended  upon.  Rejecting,  from  those  he 
brought  me,  such  varieties  as  1  had  previously 
procured  at  Perpignan,  1  was  now  enabled  to  car- 
ry the  collection  of  vines  of  Rousillon  and  Lan- 
guedoc,or  Pyrenees  Orientates  and  Herault,to3S. 
J  here  asain  reduced  the  number  of  Mr.  Durand^s 
vines,  taking  only  12  of  each  of  them,  as  well  as 
of  those  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mont- 
pelier. When  I  came  to  pay  for  their  carriage  from 
Montpelier  to  Nismes,  I  had  no  reason  to  regret 
this  reduction. 

Wednesday,  ZOlh  November,--h  was  half  past 
10  this  rooming,  when  the  packing  of  the  vines 
was  finished,  and  at  11  o'clock  I  started  with 
them  by  the  diligence  for  Nismes.  Before  leaving 
the  garden,  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  its  liberal 
director,  Mr.  Del  isle.  I  now  received  from  him 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Frazer,  the  colonial  bo- 
tanist, at  Sydney,  and  also  one  for  myself.  In  both 
he  expressed  his  wish  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  Sydney,  to  reciprocate  the  exchange  of  seeds 
and  plants.  He  also  gave  me  an  introductory 
note  10  M.  Audiberl,  the  proprietor  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  celebrated  nursery  at  Tarascon,  a 
small  town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
which  he  strongly  recommended  me  to  visit.  A 
fourth  paper  contained  hints  at>out  the  best  mode 
of  preserving  the  cuttings  from  frost  and  damp  : 
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but  on  that  subject  he  recommended  roe  parti- 
cularly to  consult  M.  Audibert.  Mr.  Delisle  had 
also  waiting  for  roe  a  packet  of  botanic  seeds, 
which  he  had  put  up  for  the  garden  at  Sydney  ; 
and  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  roore  useful  trees, 
&c.  for  royself. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Montpelier  is  only  se- 
cond in  France  to  that  of  Paris.  It  appeared  to 
me  to  be  kept  in  very  high  order. 

The  weather  has  now  become  piercingly  cold. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday  I  found  it  very  unplea- 
santly so  in  the  garden,  but  on  Sunday  eveAlng  a 
strong  wind  set  in  froro  the  north,  and  next  day 
all  Montpelier  was  wrapped  in  cloaks.  The  sloping 
glass  roofs  and  windows  of  the  conservatories  were 
now  all  covered  with  straw  mats,  which  were  not 
rolled  up  till  the  sun  had  attained  a  considerable 
height. 

The  road  from  Montpelier  to  Nismes  lies  through 
a  weU  cultivated  country,  producing  chiefly  vines 
and  olives.  The  vines  appear  here  to  be  cultivated 
for  wine  lor  the  table  mote  than  for  distillation. 
Their  size  and  strength  were  less  remarkable  than 
on  the  other  side  of  Montpelier;  and  although  1 
saw  several  parties  lioeing  in  the  vineyards,  1 
could  nowhere  observe  them  digging  in  manure. 
Here  for  the  first  time  1  saw  the  mixed  cultivation 
of  vines,  olives,  and  corn,  alternating  in  rows  of 
different  widths  ;  and  the  vineyards  are  also  very 
generally  planted  with  olive  trees.  This  seems 
to  he  the  season  for  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  latter. 
They  place  large  ladders  against  the  trees,  and 
ascend  to  pull  them,  instead  oft>eatingthem  down 
with  poles,  as  is  the  practice  in  Spain.  The  wo- 
men are  very  generally  employed  in  this  way,  and 
from  all  pans  of  the  road  are  to  be  seen  with'small 
baskets  slung  round  their  necks,  either  perched 
upon  a  ladder,  or  mounted  into  the  interior  of  the 
trees.  Half  way  from  Montpelier  to  Nismes  lies 
the  town  ofLunel,  which,  with  Fronligran,  also  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  id  famous  for  its  sweet 
wines.  These  1  did  not,  however,  wait  to  visit, 
being  now  satisfied  that  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  dry  wines,  it  re- 
quires only  a  good  grape,  a  hot  sun,  and  a  particu- 
lar management,  to  make  excellent  sweet  wines. 
A  gentleman  in  the  diligence  informed  me  that  the 
Lunel  in  only  produced  on  one  estate,  but  in  this 
I  think  he  was  misinformed. 

1st  December.— The  diligence  for  Tarascon  not 
starting  till  half  past  eleven,  I  had  time  to  visit 
many  of  the  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  re- 
mains of  Roman  architecture  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Nismes.  The  cold,  last  night  and  this 
morning,  has  been  excessive.  I  have  seldom 
found  any  thing  more  keen  and  penetrating  than 
the  north  wind  out  of  doors,  and  the  air  of  my 
chamber  was  almost  intolerable  till  a  lar^e  fire 
(for  which  the  charge  of  two  francs  was  made  in 
my  bill)  had  been  some  time  burning.  Even 
then,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  screen,  it  was 
still  dilfcult  to  keep  off  the  cold.  The  tiled  floors 
are  ill  calculated  for  the  winter,  however  suitabte 
they  may  be  for  the  summer  temperature  of  these 
climates.  In  the  morning  the  canal  was  frozen 
over,  and  there  were  pieces  of  ice  of  six  cubic  in- 
ches in  thickness  about  the  fountains. 

I  arrived  at  Tarascon  about  half  past  iwoo^clock, 
and  having  procured  a  guide,  proceeded  immedi- 
diately  to  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Audibert; 
whom  1  found  at  home.    Th«  nursery  is  about  a 
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mile  and  a  halffrom  the  town.  Messrs.  Audibert 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  be  of  service  to  me. 
Oneofthe  brothers  conducted  me  through  a  great 
part  of  their  nurseries,  which  are  extensive,  and 
apparently  very  well  kept.  He  also  insisted  that 
I  should  remain  for  the  ni^ht,  and  made  up  a 
packet  of  every  variety  of  seeds  which  they  rould 
imagine  would  be  useful  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  elder  brother,  M.  Urban  Audibert,  is  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  and  has,  as  M.  Delisle  informed  me, 
a  very  extensive  correspondence  in  all  parts  d 
Europe.  His  library  is  filled  with  books  on  all 
matters  connected  with  rural  economy  and  natural 
history,  in  all  languages.  I  selected  from  their 
list  of  vines  eight  or  ten  varieties,  which  I  either 
knew  to  be  wanting  in  M.  Delisle's  collection,  or 
conceived  to  be  so  valuable,  that  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  still  surer  of  possessing 
them.  These,  being  rooted  plants,  will  afford  the 
proof  whether  they  or  the  cuttings  are  more  ca- 
pable of  bearing  the  transport  to  New  South 
Wales. 

Having,  according  to  the  advice  of  M.  Delisle, 
consulted  Messrs.  Audibert  respecting  the  pack- 
ing of  the  plants,  he  expressed  his  fear  that  with- 
out moss  Ihey  woald  soon  all  die  ;  for  the  north 
wind,  he  observed,  caused  dryness  as  much  as  the 
heat ;  his  brother  was  accordingly  kind  enough  to 
accompany  me  to  the  town,  with  a  man  who  car- 
ried a  bag  of  moss.  The  plants  were  unpacked, 
and  the  boxes  lined  with  double  oiled  paper,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air,  and  the  escape  of  hu- 
midity. The  moss,  after  having  been  slighfly 
watered,  was  stufl'ed  in  at  the  ends  of  each  bundle 
of  plants.  The  latJer  were  then  replaced,  and 
the  cases  closed.  This  is  the  mode  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Audibert  in  sendmcj  vine  plants  to  Russia 
and  other  countries  of  Europe ;  and  they  were  of 
opinion  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
vines  till  their  arrival  within  the  tropics,  when  the 
warm  weather  would  cause  them  to  shoot,  and  it 
would  therefore  become  desirable  to  sustain  the 
«hoot8  as  little  by  the  admixture  of  earth  or  sand 
among  the  cuttings. 

Messrs.  Audibert  refused  to  receive  any  pay- 
ment for  the  plants  I  had  selected  from  their  col- 
lection, although  I  insisted  very  strongly  on  pay- 
ing the  stated  price,  aa  well  as  for  the  time  his 
workman  was  occupied.  He  furnished  me  with 
several  copies  of  his  cataloo^ues ;  and  as  I  had 
informed  him  there  was  an  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  New  South  Wales,  he  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  them.  M.  Audibert  also  furnished  me 
with  introductory  letters  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  at  Marseilles. 

I  concluded  these  matters  In  time  to  join  the  dili- 
fijence  for  Marseilles,  which  passed  at  halfpast  two, 
having,  by  Mr.  Audiberi's  advice,  forwarded  the 
oases  containing  the  plants  to  Avignon,  there  to 
wait  my  return  to  that  town. 

I  had  several  times  endeavoretl,  but  without 
success,  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  pickling  or 
preserving  olives.  Mr.  Audibert  told  me  he  had 
no  doubt  the  innkeeper  where  1  had  left  my  bag- 
gage could  inform  me ;  and  I  took  down  from  his 
^dictation  the  directions,  of  which  the  fbllowing  is 
a  translation.  The  olives  which  he  produced  as 
pseserved  in  this  way  were  of  an  inferior  Jcind,  but 


appeared  very  well  cured.  "  To  make  a  lie,  take 
for  each  pound  of  olives  a  pound  of  ashes  and  an 
ounce  of  lime  ;  boil  these  ingredients  in  water  till 
the  lie  is  neither  too  thick,  nor  too  clear. 

"  When  the  flesh  of  the  olives  detaches  itself 
easily  from  the  stone,  which  happens  about  six  or 
seven  hours  afier  their  immersion,  the  olives  are 
washed  with  clear  water,  and  left  to  steep  for  about 
nine  days,  the  water  being  changed  at  least  once 
every  24  hours.  They  are  then  kept  in  water, 
stronffly  charged  with  salt,  and  seasoned  with  a 
few  grains  of  coriander  seed,  to  give  them  a  good 
taste." 

This  recipe  was  scarcely  finished  at  the  moment 
it  was  necessary  to  join  the  diligence,  and  I  had 
not  therefore  time  to  read  it,  much  lees  to  ask  such 
questions  as  are  necepsary  to  make  it  fully  inlelli- 
ffible.  The  lie  is  doubtless  intended  to  free  the 
olives  from  the  bitterness  natural  to  them  when 
fresh. 

Saturday t  3d  December. — At  an  early  hour  this 
morning  I  arrived  at  Marseilles.  My  object  in 
cominjT  to  this  city  was  to  visit  the  disfricis  in  its 
neighborhood,  where  the  raigins  and  other  dried 
fruits  of  Provence  are  prepared. 

1  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  M.  Negrel  Fe- 
rand,  the  director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
whom  I  found  not  only  very  ready,  but  extremely 
well  qualified,  to  eive  me  the  information  I  re- 
quired. He  said  that  almost  the  only  district 
where  raisins  were  made  for  exportation  was  Ro- 
quevaire,  which  was  his  native  place,  and  to  which 
he  save  nie  a  letter. 

M.  Negrel  Ferand  has  contributed  the  division 
that  treats  upon  agricultural  and  rural  economy,  to 
a  quarto  work  now  publishing  in  four  volumes,  on 
thrt  Statistics  of  the  Provence  of  Bouches  du 
Rhone. 

Being  anxious  to  obtain  the  volume  which  treat- 
ed upon  this  subject,  he  told  me  that  I  could  not 
purchase  it  without  the  others,  and  that  the  whole 
work  was  not  yet  complete  ;  but  he.  verv  irood  na- 
turedly  crave  me  his  own  proofsheets.  This  work 
contains  a  detailed  classification  and  botanical  de- 
scription of  the  vines  cultivated  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  Khone,  or  Provence,  to  the  number 
of  74.  The  whole  number  which  exists  is  stated 
to  he  about  350,  but  the  above  are  all  that  are  con- 
sidered valuable  for  cultivation.  The  most  of  the 
others  are  cultivated  in  gardens  and  nurseries, 
more  as  an  object  of  curiosity  than  usefulness.  Of 
the  354  varieties,  220  have  been  perfectly  identi- 
fied wiih  those  bearing  the  same  names  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Luxemburg. 

In  speaking  of  the  olive,  M.  Negrel  Ferand 
said,  that  its  mode  of  bearing  is  biennial ;  that  is, 
that  the  young  wood  must  be  two  years  old  before 
it  bears  fruit.  This  accounts  for  the  pruning  every 
two  years,  and  the  frequent  deficiency  in  the  crop 
every  second  year.  He  said  it  was  a  point  on 
which  there  existed  much  difference  of  opinion, 
whether  it  were  better  to  prune  the  trees  partially 
every  year,  and  thus  to  have  always  a  quantity  of 
bearing  wood,  or  to  prune  them  fully  every  second 
year,  and  have  a  full  crop  once  in  two  years.  In 
this  part  of  the  country  the  olive  is  subject  Jo  great 
injuries  from  the  severity  of  the  weather;  a  great 
part  of  the  trees  in  a  whole  district  being  occa- 
sionally cut  off  by  the  frost  of  a  single  night.  The 
roots  still  remain,  however,  and  are  not  long  in 
sending  up  strong  shoots;  but  the  trees  in  this 
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part  of  the  country  never  attain  to  any  ^eat  mag- 
nitude. When  the  crop  ol"  olives  is  very  small, 
they  are  generally  attacked  by  insects.  The  an- 
nual average  quantity  oil  produced  from  each  tree 
is  only  about  two  quarts.  The  best  oil  for  eating 
is  extracted  cold ;  what  is  extracted  by  warm  wa- 
ter is  used  for  burning,  and  lor  soap,  and  other  ma- 
Qulaciures.  The  oil  of  Marseilles  is  certainly 
more  pure  and  beautiful  than  I  have  elsewhere 
seen  it.  The  finest  oil  of  France  is  produced  at 
A\x,  eight  leagues  north  of  Mareeillps. 

1  walked  with  M.  Negrel  to  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, for  the  director  of  which  I  had  also  a  letter. 
The  garden  is  neither  extensive,  nor  particularly 
well  lurnished.  The  conservatory  is  handsome, 
but  is  too  large  to  be  easily  heated.  The  collec- 
tion of  plants  is  insigniOcant  compared  with  that 
of  Montpelier.  I  saw  a  swamp  oak,  a  pretty 
large  tree,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  caout- 
chouc, in  the  conservatory.  A  specimen  of  the 
latter  in  the  open  air  had  been  killed  by  the  frosts 
of  the  preceding  week,  notwithstanding  its  having 
been  wrapped  up  with  straw  mats. 

Monday^  5ih  December, — Having  engaged  a 
cabriolet  and  a  guide  from  my  maitre  tThoteU  I 
proceeded  at  an  early  hour  to  Roquevaire ;  the 
distance  is  about  12  or  14  miles  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection. The  road  almost  every  where  proceeded 
among  sleep  acclivities,  through  a  country  which 
the  industry  of  man  has  won  from  lis  original  bar- 
renness, and  which  is  on  all  sides  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  with  every  variety  of  produce.  The  hills, 
or  rather  mountains,  which  bounded  the  horizon 
to  the  right,  formed  a  very  rugged  and  picturesque 
back-ground  to  this  picture  of  industry.  There  is 
scarce  a  spot  which,  by  any  degree  of  labor, 
could  be  gained  from  the'  rocks,  that  is  not  under 
cultivation ;  and  the  same  field  frequently  bears  at 
the  same  time  a  triple  crop ;  first  is  a  triple  or 
quadruple  row  of  vines,  then  an  open  space  from 
6  to  12  teet  wide,  under  corn  or  legumes ;  (and  I 
cmild  not  but  observe  the  garden  pea  several 
inches  above  the  soil,  and  perfectly  uninjured,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  late  frosts;)  last- 
ly, there  is,  with  every  third  row  of  vines,  a  row 
of  olives,  and  not  unlrequently  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  of  mulberries.  The  same 
system  is  pursued  on  the  sides  of  hills  so  steep, 
that  it  is  necessary  at  every  12  feel  to  have  a  wall 
three  feet  in  height.  Notwithstanding  the  natu- 
1^'  ruggedness  and  poverty  of  this  country,  it  ap- 

Cears  to  be  every  where  teeming  with  a  fine, 
ealthy,  and  well  fed  population. 

Between  11  and  12  o'clock  I  arrived  at  the  house 
of  M.  Brest,  the  gentleman  to  whom,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Mayor,  M.  Negrel  had  given  me  a 
letter.  Besides  being  a  proprietor  of  land,  M. 
Brest  is  an  extensive  soap  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant; his  premises  are  very  extensive,  and  com- 
prise a  great  variety  of  accommodation.  In 
several  of^lhe  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  women 
were  employed  in  packing  raisins  into  boxes  and 
frails,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  used  at 
Malaga,  and  the  prices  of  the  raisins  appeared  also 
to  approach  very  near  to  those  of  that  place. 

The  first  qua!ity  is  made  from  the  Panse  or 
Passe,  a  largish  white  grape,  but  by  no  means  so 
large  as  some  others.  The  skin  is  rather  fine 
than  hard  ;  the  bunches  are  sometimes  very  large, 
attboogh  M.  Brest  informed  me,  that  they  are  re- 
duced in  drying  to  one-fourth  of  their  original 


weight.    The  second  quality  is  from  the  j^rignan; 
the  raisins  of  this  grape  are  equally  well  flavoredi 
and  keep  as  well,  but  are  smaller.     When  the  for- 
mer are  thirty  francs  the  quintal  of  100  pounds,  the 
latter  are  only  from  20  to  25.    The  third  quality 
consists  of  the  smaller  and  loose  grapes  of  the 
others,  which  are  packed  in  frails ;  they  are  worth 
from  15  to  10  francs  per  quintal.    The  raisins  of 
Roquevaire  are  packed  in  boxes,  containing  12, 25, 
and  50  pounds,  as  at  Malaga ;  but  between  every 
two  inches  in  thickness  of  grapes  they  spread  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.    These  raisins,  M.  Brest 
says,  keep  the  whole  year  throuf^h.    They  are 
certainly,  in  every  respect,  inferior  to  the  raisins  in 
Malaga.    Their  preparation  invariably  consists  io 
immersion  in  a  boiling  lie  previous  to  drying. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  it  is  possible 
to  preserve  the  raisins  without  this  previous  pre- 
paration.   M.  Negrel  says,  the  effect  of  the  lie, 
in  which  they  are  kept  from  15  to  20  seconds,  is  to 
open  very  fine  cracks  in  the  skin  of  the  grapes,  by 
which   cracks    the    moisture    evaporates.    The 
strength  of  the  lye  is  of  the  fifth  degree  of  Beau  me's 
hydrometer,  which  is  equal  in  specific  gravity,  at 
the  temperature  of  65  of  Fahrenheit,  to  about 
1.032.    After  having  been  dipped  in  this  lie  the 
grapes  are  spread  out  on  claies,  which  consist  of 
a  number  of  reeds  tied  together,  so  as  to  form  a  flat 
surface  of  about  seven  feet  by  four.    They  are 
brought  under  coverevcry  nicht,  and  if  the  season 
is  fine  they  are  usually  sufficiently  dried  in  &vn 
days,  though  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  it 
sometimes  requires  fifteen  days  to  dry  them  suf- 
ficiently.   The  preparation  of  raisins  commences 
about  the  25th  of  August,  and  continues  during  the 
whole  of  September,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the 
Ist  of  November.    Those  raisins  are  finest  which 
are  dried  in  the  shortest  time.    The  neighborhood 
of  Roquevaire  is  the  only  part  of  France  where 
dried  raisins  are  prepared  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce ;  in  other  parts  they  are  cured  by  particular 
individuals    for    their   own    consumption.    The 
Pause  Musque,  or  Muscat  of  j^lexandria,  is  alsa 
found  in  this  district ;  buc  although  M.  Negrel 
says  it  is  the  identical  variety  which  yields  the 
Muscatel  raisins  of  Malaga,  and  though  he  strong- 
ly recommends  it  to  cultivators  in  preference  to  the 
others,  it  is  very  seldom  made  into  raisins.    M. 
Brest  says,  the  thickness  of  its  skin  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  dry  it  in  this  climate.    M.  Negrel  also 
says,  that  the  Panse  Musqui  is  less  cultivated 
than  the  Panse,  because  it  is  very  delicate  in  flow- 
ering, and  frequently  blights.    He  says,  however, 
that  this  may  be  remedied  by  pruning  it  long,  and 
cultivating  it  in  a  trellis ;  the  common  Panse  also 
requires  to  be  pruned  rather  long.    The  whole 
quantity  of  raisins  of  the  first  quality  produced  for 
sale  in  Provence,  does  not,  in  the  average  of  years, 
exceed  4,000  quintals,  (400,000  pounds.)  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Brest  the  preparation  of  raisins  is  nearly 
on  a  par,  as  far  as  regards  profit,  with  the  making 
of  wine.    During  the  continental  war,  when  it 
was  impossible  to  import  the  raisins  of  Malaga  and 
Calabria,  those  ofProvsncs  were  in  much  greater 
demand,  and  their  cultivation  was  much  more  pro- 
fitable. 

M.  Brest  had  also  a  large  quantity  of  figs 
packed  in  boxes,  and  ready  for  packing.  The 
preparation  of  these  consists  simply  in  drying  them 
on  the  claies  for  four  or  five  days  afkr  they  are 
pulled.    The  flat  form  which  most  of  them  have 
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is  given  ihem  in  the  boxes,  each  fig  being  sepa- 
rately pressed  into  the  box.  The  larger  and 
smaller  figs  are  packed  in  separate  boxes,  and  the 
finest  quality  is  double  the  price  of  the  inferior. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  drying;  and 
packing  of  figs.  M.  Negrel  Ferand  depcribes 
sixty-seven  varieties  of  figs  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  department  of  Bouches  du  Rhone.  He 
quotes  two  authors,  De  Solier  and  Raymond, 
showing  how  much  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  had 
fallen  oflf  within  the  last  two  centuries.  The  for- 
mer, who  wrote  in  the  16ih  century,  afler  de- 
scribing the  means  then  pursued  in  drying  them, 
adds,  "that  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  least, 
could  sell  from  100  to  150  quintals,''  (from  10,000 
to  15,000  pounds.)  "Two  centuries  later,"  the 
latter  says,  "  the  quantity  of  figs  which  the  inha- 
bitants dried  formerly  was  their  principal  produce, 
but  now  each  proprietor  only  gathers  about  40 
quintals,  (4,000  pounds,)  not  more  than  enough 
for  the  consumption  of  his  own  family !" 

The  next  object  which  attracted  my  attention 
was  a  quantity  of  large  earthen  jars,  capable  of 
containing  from  40  to  60  gallons  each.  These 
were  fifled  with  capers  of  different  sizes,  from  the 
size  of  a  small  nut  to  that  of  a  very  small  pea,  or, 
rather,  to  half  the  size  of  a  very  small  pea.  The 
latter  are  called  NonparetlSt  and  are  worth  32  sous 
(I6d,)  a  pound.  The  former,  being  the  coarsest 
quality,  are  worth  only  3  sous  a  pound.  Between 
these  extremes  there  are  8  or  10  different  qualities, 
alf  varying  in  price  according  to  their  size,  the 
smaller  being  always  the  more  valuable.  They 
are  put  into  vinegar  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered, 
aOer  the  different  sizes  are  separated  by  means  of 
a  succession  of  coarser  or  finer  sieves  ;  and  they 
need  no  other  preparation.  I  observed  a  quantity 
of  olivet  spread  out  upon  some  elates  on  the  floor; 
they  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  any  degree 
fi-om  the  worm,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the 
other  olives  I  had  seen.  Many  of  them  still  re- 
tained a  greenish,  or,  rather,  a  whitish  color,  while 
the  majority  were  either  of  a  deep  purple  color,  or 
perfectly  black.  M.  Brest  said,  these  light-colored 
olives,  pressed  separately,  would  yield  a  finer  oil 
than  the  others,  though  less  in  quantity. 

From  the  apartments  where  the  dried  fruits  were 
in  process  of  packing,  M.  Brest  conducted  me 
through  his  soap  manufactory,  which  is  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  soap  being  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant manufactures  of  Marseilles,  and  being  made 
chiefly  with  tie  mferior  kinds  of  olive  oil ;  thence 
to  a  saw-mill,  turned  by  water,  and  finally,  to  a 
room  heated  by  steam  for  the  treatment  of  silk 
worms.  M,  Brest  next  took  me  through  the  plan- 
tation adjoining  his  buildings,  to  show  me  how  the 
caper  is  cultivated.  At  present  the  bushes  are  all 
covered  with  soil  to  prevent  them  being  destroyed 
by  the  frost ;  and  preparatory  to  this  they  had  been 
prunrd  down  to  the  length  of  from  6  to  12  inches 
each  branch  or  shoot.  In  the  spring  they  are  cut 
dmvn  close  to  the  stock,  so  that  every  year  pro- 
duces new  branches.  The  bushes  which  yield  the 
caper,  if  well  treated,  will  last  for  40  years.  They 
yield  on  an  average  one  pound  and  a  half  of  capers, 
though  tofne  of  the  very  strong  bushes  will  occa- 
sionally yield  from  five  to  six  pounds.  The  caper 
ifl  the  flower  bud  before  its  developement ;  the 
largest  and  least  valuable  grow  near  the  bottom  of 
the  branch,  the  smallest  at  the  top.  They  are 
gathered  by  womeo  at  the  expeofe  ors  halfpenny 


a  pound.    The  bushes  are  about  four  feet  apart ; 
they  arc  propagated  by  means  of  offsets  from  the 
roots,  two  of^  which  offsets  were  presented  to  me 
by  M.  Brest.  On  opening  the  box  which  contain- 
ed these  offsets  in  London,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  they  had  both  perished.    Having  ex- 
pressed my  desire  to  procure  cuttings  of  the  grapes 
which  are  dried  for  raisins,  and  of  any  other  sort 
cultivated  in  the  district  which  I  had  not  already 
procured,  M.  Brest  sent  a  boy  to  conduct  me  to  a 
property  of  his  own,  with  a  mepsagc  to  thefermier 
to  give  me  the  different  kinds  1  wanted.  He  observ- 
ed that  he  would  have  accompanied   me  him- 
self, had  he  not  beeA  very  busy  picking  up  a  quanti- 
ty of  fruits  which  were  required  to  be  sent  olf  im- 
mediately.   The  whole  of  the  ground  over  which 
I  went  is  cultivated  like  a  garden.  In  many  places 
the  vines  are  only  planted  along  the  edges  of 
the  terraces,  which  are  every  where  built  to  sup* 
port  the  soil.  The  caper  is  very  generally  cultivat- 
ed in  this  district.    Theyermierwasnot  at  home, 
but  soon  arrived.  He  gave  me  cuttings  of  six  new 
varieties,  a  dozen  of  each.  The  vines  are  pruned, 
leaving  on  each  shoot  two  bud?,  exclusive  of  the 
one  at  the  junction.    These  are  the  vines  which 
yield  the  grapes  for  drying;  there  were  from  two 
to  three  shoots  on  each  vine  pruned  in  this  manner. 
The/ermi>r  said,  that  each  vine  produced  from  8 
to    12  bunches.      According  to  M.    Brest,  the 
ground  in  this  district  is  all  trenched  to  the  depth 
of  2^  or  3  feet  before  planting,  but  they  do  not  put 
in  the  cutting  the  whole  of  this  depth.  M.  Negrel 
states,  that  it  has  been  observed  that  the  roots 
come  from  the  two  buds  nearest  to  the  surface 
only,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting  imparts 
to  the  remainder  a  portion  of  its  decay.    There  is 
a  good  deal  of  sweet  wine  made  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, chieffy  from  a  variety  of  the  Muscat  erape. 
The  wines  of  Provence,  or  Bouches  du  Rhone, 
are  not  celebrated,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  known 
hs  well  as  they  deserve  to  be.    They  have  never 
furnished  many  choice  wiues  fbrcommerce;  butM. 
Negrersays,  many  proprietors  make  them  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  when  they  take  some  trouble  to 
have  them  good  for  their  own  consumption.    I 
returned,  after  an  excursion  of  an  hour  and  a  half) 
to  the  house  of  M.  Brest,  who  pressed  me  to  re- 
main for  the  nijzht,  and  return  to  Marseilles  next 
day;  but  this  kindness  my  anxiety  to  get  fbrward^ 
induced  me  to  decline ;  and,  after  partaking  of 
some  fruit  and  wine,  I  returned  to  Mar<:eilles. 

Tuesday,  %th  Z)«cem6er.— During  the  course  of 
this  day  I  visited  M.  Negrel.  He  is  now  engaged 
In  removing  the  collections  of  Natural  History  ta 
a  new  Museum.  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  pro- 
mise that  I  would  send  him  from  London  a  stuffed 
Omithorhynchus  paradoxus  and  a  few  shells.  M. 
Negrel  is  only  pro  tempore  director  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  at  Marseilles;  Mr.  Roux,  who 
holds  that  appointment  permanently,  being  at  pre- 
sent travelling  in  the  East  Indies  with  a  German 
naturalist.  M.  N.  said  it  wa?  probable  they  might 
visit  New  Holland,  in  which  case  he  recommend- 
ed them  to  my  attentions.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Gower,  an  English  merchant,  to* 
whom  I  had  brouirhta  letter  of  introduction,  I  pro- 
cured letters  to  Valencfe,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Beaune,  and  to  Dijon ;  the  first  in  order  to  enable 
roc  to  visit,  with  advantage,  the  vineyards  of  Her- 
mitage, the  two  liatter,  those  of  Burgundy.  I  then 
procured,  fbr  the- purpose  of  planting  in  New  Soutb 
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Wales,  a  quantity  of  very  fine  freah  dates,  three 
varieiies ;  the  first  was  called  the  date  of  Oran  ; 
the  second,  the  Muscat  date:  both  of  these  were 
from  Tunid.  The  third  was  the  common  date  of 
Barbary,  to  which  they  attach  little  value. 

fFednesday,  7ih  December, — This  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  I  quilted  Marseilles  for  Avignon, 
where  I  arrived  at  ei^ht  in  the  evening.  The 
whole  didirict  from  Marseilles  till  within  a  few 
miles  of  Avignon,  is,  to  all  appearance,  of  the 
most  sterile  description,  though  every  where  cul- 
tivated with  the  greatest  care.  Aix,  about  20, 
miles  from  Marseilles,  is  celebrated  for  the  quality 
of  its  oils ;  but  from  this  town,  onwards,  the  olive 
becomes  more  rare,  its  place  being  taken,  in  ge- 
neral, by  the  mulberry.  The  plain  round  Avignon 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  France.  At 
Avignon  I  found  that  there  is  a  regulated  price  at 
which  the  diligences  are  accustomed  to  take  mer- 
chandise, much  lower  than  they  charge  for  the 
additional  baggage  of*  a  passenger.  I  accordingly 
agreed  for  the  carriage  of  the  two  cases  of  vme 
plants  to  Lyons. 

Friday^  9th  December,  Valence, — Having  join- 
ed the  diligence  for  this  place  late  on  Thursday 
evening,  1  arrived  about  seven  this  evening,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  mer- 
chant for  whom  1  had  brought  a  letter.  I  was 
informed  that  he  was  then  from  home,  and  it  would 
be  very  late  before  he  returned.  I  was,  therefore, 
prevented  joining  a  diligence  which  was  to  proceed 
10  Tain  at  eight  next  morning.  After  quitting 
Avignon  1  saw  no  more  olives,  but  the  mulberry 
was  most  abundant  on  all  sides ;  and  every  person 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  includ- 
ing Messrs.  Durand,  Professor  Delisle,  Messrs. 
Audibert,  Negrel,  and  Brest,  concur  in  represen- 
ting the  rearing  of  silk  worms  as  a  most  profitable 
pursuit.  M.  Audibert  said,  that  many  persons  in 
their  neighborhood  who  had  mulberries  did  not 
themselves  rear  the  silk  worm,  but  disposed  of  the 
leaves  to  others.  The  ordinary  price  given  for  the 
leaves  of  a  good  sized  mulberrry  tree  was  from 
■even  to  eight  francs;  and  if  the  leaves  happened 
to  be  scarce,  so  much  as  10  or  12  francs  have  been 
given.  They  do  not  begin  to  strip  the  trees  of 
their  leaves  till  they  are  five  or  six  years  old. 

Saturday,  lOth  December. — The  gentleman  to 
whom  1  brought  the  letter  was  not  himself  a  pro- 
prietor of  vineyards  at  Hermitage,  but  was  request- 
ed to  introduce  me  to  some  person  having  a  vine- 
yard there.  On  waiting  upon  him  this  morning, 
I  found  a  letter  prepared  for  me,  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Richard  and  Sons,  who  are  eminent  wine 
merchants  and  bankers  in  Toumon,  a  town  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Rhone  to  Tain,  and  joined  to 
it  by  a  suspension  bridge.  On  receiving  this  letter, 
I  hired  a  vehicle  to  carry  myself  and  my  baggage 
to  Tain,  which  is  a  small  town,  situated  on  the 
led  hank  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  plain  which  lies  im- 
mediately between  the  hill  called  Hermitage  and 
the  river.  On  presenting  my  letter,  and  explain- 
Hig  in  general  terms  the  object  of  my  visit,  I  enter- 
ed into  conversation  with  Mr.  Richard,  senior,  re- 
lative to  the  wines  of  Hermitage.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  finest  growth  is  sent  to  Bourdeaux 
to  mix  with  the  first  growths  of  claret.  Messrs. 
Richard  are  themselves  proprietors  of  part  of  the 
hifl  ofHermitage,  but  not  of  that  part  which  yields 
the  finest  wines.  Thev  are  also  wine  merchants ; 
but  like  the  Messrs.  Durand  of  Perpignan,  they 


sell  it  only  on  the  grand  scale.    One  of  the  sons 
who    manages  this  department)  conducted    me 
over  the  cellars.  The  press  is  more  complete  than 
any  1  have  yet  seen  ;  the  screw  is  of  iron«  and 
from  the  closeness  of  the  worm,  must  be  of  im- 
mense power.    It  is  raised  in  the  centre  of  a 
square  trough,  about  seven  fleet  in  diameter.   The 
female  screw  is  covered  by  a  horizontal  woodea 
wheel,  the  spokes  of  which  project  over  the  sides 
of  the  trough,  and  are  finished  ofi*  so  as  to  afford  a 
convenient  handle  for  the  workmen.  At  the  height 
of  a  foot  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  on  the  out- 
side, there  is  a  circular  stage  projecting  from  its 
sides  for  the  workmen  when  filling  the  press,  and 
turning  the  wheel.    The  sides  of  the  trough  only 
rise  to  the  height  of  this  stage.  The  grapes,  with- 
out any  previous  treading,  are  built  up  in  tha 
trough  to  the  height  of  the  screw,  and  when  the 
latter  is  turned,  the  must  flows  from  spouts  which 
issue  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough  at  each  side. 
When  the  sides  of  the  mass  which  may  have  been 
pressed  out  so  far  as  to  escape  from  the  action  of 
the  press  have  been  cut  off*  with  an  instrument  re- 
sembling a  hay  knife,  and  the  press  has  been  rais- 
ed so  as  to  receive  this  additional  quantity,  and 
again  put  in  operation,  the  process  is  complete ; 
not  a  drop  of  must  remains  in  the  marc,  as  the 
mass  of  skins  and  stalks  is  called.    The  marc  \a 
disposed  of,  and  employed  to  produce  a  bad  bran- 
dy ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  soaked  in  water  to  ex- 
tract any  saccharine  matter  which  may  remain, 
and  the  fluid  which  it  yields,  when  again  pressed^ 
is  fermented  and  distilled.    To  my  astonishment, 
M.  Richard  informed  me,  that  by  one  charge  of 
this  press  they  could  obtain  40  casks  of  wine,  of 
about  50  gallons  each.    As  the  must  flows  from 
the  press,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  casks,  where  it  is 
sufliered  to  ferment  from  five  days  to  a  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  stren^h  of  fermentation,  the  casks 
being  always  kept  full  to  permit  the  scum  to  es- 
cape.    When  the  first  fermentation  is  decidedly 
finished,  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  a  clean  cask, 
which  has  been  previously  sulphured.    This  is  the 
whole  process  of  making  the  white  wines  of  Her- 
mitage.   They  are  more  or  less  sweet,  according 
to  the  proportions  of  sweet  and  dry  grapes  which 
have  been  united  in  producing  them  ;  for  they  are 
all  made  from  two  varieties,  the  Marsan  yielding  a 
must,  which,  by  itself,  would  give  a  sweet  wine, 
and  the  Rousette  a  must,  which,  by  itselQ  would 
yield  a  dry  wine. 

The  white  wine  of  Hermitage,  even  after  ha- 
ving undergone  the  complete  fermentation  above 
described,  still  retains  a  disposition  to  eflervesce 
when  put  into  bottle.  It  is  said  to  be  without 
question  the  finest  white  wine  of  France,  and  will- 
keep  for  100  years,  improving  as  it  gets  older ; 
and  when  very  old,  acquiring  a  similarity  to  the 
white  wines  of  Spain. 

For  fermenting  the  red  wines,  Messrs.  Richard 
have  two  vats  each  capable  of  containing  16,000 
gallons.  £very  day,  as  the  grapes  are  brought 
from  the  vineyard,  they  are  trodden,  in  troughs, 
and  then  emptied  into  the  vats;  and  while  the 
vats  are  filling,  a  man  gets  into  them  once  a  day  ta 
tread  down  the  surface.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
prevent  the  surface  from  becomin<^  sour  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  to  render  the  fermentation  as 
equal  as  possible  through  the  whole  mass.  When 
it  becomes  too  deep  for  a  man  to  tread  it  to  the 
bottom,  he  suspends  himself  by  the  middle  from  a 
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plank  across  the  vat.  The  duration  of  the  fer- 
mentation is  very  uncertain,  depending  upon  the 
•tale  of  the  weather,  and  the  ripeness  of  the 
grapes.  Messrs.  Richard  rerm<*nt  the  finest  grapes 
in  one  vat,  and  those  of  an  inferior  quality  in  the 
other.  I  tasted  the  wine  of  both  vats  of  the  last 
vintage;  the  first  was  made  of  the  t>cst  grapes, 
which  were  also  gathered  in  dry  and  warm 
weather;  the  second  quality  was  made  from  the 
inlerior  grapes,  and  from  others  which  had  t>een 
gathering  during  rain  and  cold  weather. 

The  fermentation  of  the  first  was  over  in  five 
days,  and  its  present  value  is  300  francs  the  cask 
of  210  litres,  (that  i#,  about  as  many  bottles ;)  the 
other  continued  fermenting  in  the  vat  for  twenty 
days,  and  its  present  value  is  only  80  francs  for  the 
same  quantity. 

The  finest  clarets  ofBourdeaux  are  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  the  finest  red  wine  of  Hermitage,  and 
four  fifths  of  the  quantity  of  the  latter  which  is 
produced  are  thus  employed.  The  wines  are 
racked  oflf  the  lees  in  spring,  and  sulphured.  A 
very  small  piece  of  sulphured  match  is  burnt  in 
the  casks  intended  for  the  white  wine ;  the  red 
wine  requires  a  greater  portion.  These  matches 
are  purchased  from  persons  who  make  a  business 
in  preparing  them.  They  are  slips  of  paper,  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  broad,'and  when  coated  on 
both  sides  with  sulphur,  are  about  the  thickness  of 
a  sixpence.  A  piece  of  one  inch  and  a  half  square 
is  sufficient  for  a  cask  of  white  wine  containing  60 
gallons. 

On  returning  from  visiting  the  cellar  of  old  wines, 
which  is  under  the  other,  1  Ibund  one  of  M.  Rich- 
ard's sons  in  the  oflice,  who  had  been  12  months  in 
England,  and  spoke  English  very  correctly.  He 
took  me  to  visit  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  the 
part  of  the  hill  of  Hermitage,  which  produces  the 
best  wines.  We  found  him  at  home,  and  walked 
with  him  to  two  of  his  vineyards.  The  hill  of 
Hermitage  is  so  called  from  an  ancient  hermitage 
the  ruins  of  which  are  stilt  in  existence  near  its  top. 
J I  was  inhabited  by  hermits  till  within  the  last  100 
years.  The  hill,  though  of  considerable  height,  is 
not  of  great  extent ;  the  whole  front  which  looks 
to  the  south  may  contain  300  acres,  but  of  this, 
though  the  whole  is  under  vines,  the  lower  part 
is  too  rich  to  yield  those  of  the  best  quality,  and  a 
part  near  the  top  is  too  cold  to  bring  its  produce  to 
perfect  maturity.  Even  of  the  middle  region,  the 
whole  extent  does  not  produce  the  finest  wine^. 
M.  Machon,  the  gentleman  whoee  property  we 
were  traversing,  pointed  out  to  me  the  direction  in 
which  a  bell  of  calcareous  soil  crossed  the  ordinary 
granitic  soil  of  the  mountain,  and  he  said  it  re- 
quires the  grapes  of  these  different  soils  to  be 
mixed,  in  order  to  produce  the  finest  quality  of 
Hermitage.  I  took  home  n  portion  of  the  soil 
which  he  pointed  out  as  calcareous,  and  the  de- 
gree of  effervescence  which  took  place  on  my 
pouring  vinegar  upon  it,  indicated  the  presence 
ofa  considerable  portion  of  lime.  It  is  probably  to 
this  pecijliarily  that  the  wine  of  Hermitage  owes 
its  superiority ;  for  to  all  appearance  many  of  the 
neighboring  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone  pre- 
f-eui  situations  equally  favorable,  although  the 
wine  produced  even  upon  the  best  of  them  never 
rises  to  above  half  the  value  of  the  former,  and  in 
general  not  to  the  fourth  of  their  value.'  A  good 
deal  may  also  be  attributable  to  the  selection  of 
plants.    The  beet  red   wines  of  Hermitage  are 


made  exclusively  from  one  variety,  and  the  white 
wines  from  two  varieties ;  but  in  the  district  gene- 
rally a  much  greater  number  of  varieties  are  culti- 
vated. The  red  grape  is  named  the  Ciras.*  The 
white  varieties  are  the  Rousetie  and  the  Marwn, 
The  former  yields  by  itself  a  dry  and  spirituous 
wine,  which  easily  affects  the  head  ;  the  plant 
produces  indifferently.  The  latter  yields  a  sweeter 
wine.  They  are  mixed  together  to  produce  the 
best  white  Hermitage. 

The  labor  bestowed  upon  these  vineyards  is  im- 
mense. According  to  M.  Machon,  on  their  first 
plantation,  and  every  time  ttie  plantation  is  renew- 
ed, the  soil  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  4^  or  5  feet. 
In  most  places  it  is  also  supported  by  terraces. 
This  was  the  first  place,  in  the  course  of  my  jour- 
ney, in  which  1  observed  any  supports  given  to 
the  vines;  but  these  were  simply  a  slake  of  about 
five  feet  in  height  to  each  plant,  and  the  shoots 
were  tied  together  at  its  top  ;  for  from  the  care  in- 
dicated by  the  small  trellis  of  the  Medoc  vineyards, 
this  part  of  the  labor  seemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  rudest  possible  manner.  M.  Machon  informed 
me  that  the  vines  require  constant  attention  to 
keep  them  in  bearing,  and  whenever  a  vine  is 
observed  to  be  weak,  or  to  yield  a  poor  crop,  it  is 
dugout,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a ptomn from 
the  strongest  vine  in  its  neighborhood.  I  saw  this 
operation  commenced  and  completed.  A  vine 
which  appeared  weaker  than  the  rest  was  dug  out, 
and  a  trench  of  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep  was  opened  up  between  it  and  the  nearest 
vine  in  the  adjoining  row.  This  vine  bore  three 
vigorous  shoots ;  the  stock  was  carefully  beot 
down  till  it  was  laid  flat  along  the  t>ottom  of  the 
trench  ;  a  quantity  of  dung  was  next  put  over  it, 
and  then  some  soil ;  of  the  three  shoots,  the  least 
favorable  from  its  inclination  was  cut  off,  one  of 
the  two  remaining  was  bent  back  to  the  original 
position  of  the  stock,  and  there  fixed  by  the  cover- 
ing in  of  the  soil ;  the  other,  in  like  manner,  was 
bent  in  the  opposite  direction  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  plant  which  was  dug  out  It  was  evident  that 
this  is  a  very  difi'erent  process  from  that  of  filling  a 
vacant  space  by  bending  the  shoot  of  an  adjoining 
vine  into  the  ground  till  it  issues  at  the  place 
where  it  is  intended  to  grow,  and  afterwards,  when 
it  has  acquired  sufiicieni  strength,  cutting  off  its 
connexion  with  the  original ;  the  stock  actually 
became  the  root  of  two  distinct  vines,  and  their 
connexion  is  never  destroyed.  This  process  bad 
taken  place  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vines 
this  season,  and  a  portion  of  them  are  annually 
treated  thus :  Into  each  trench  was  put  rather  a 
large  basket  full  of  stable  dung,  mixed  with 
soil.  On  my  expressing  great  surprise  that  duag 
should  be  used  at  all  in  a  vineyard  of  such  reputa- 
tion, as  I  had  ulways  understood,  that  though  it 
added  to  the  quantity  of  the  wine,  it  injured  its 
quality,  and  oflen  gave  it  a  bad  flavor,  tlie  pro- 
prietor said,  that  without  frequent  and  strong  ma- 
nuring the  vines  would  scarcely  yield  any  thing; 
and  that  provided  horse  or  sheep  dung  only  was 
used,  there  was  no  danger  of  its  giving  the  wiae 

*In  the  (Enologie  Francatu,  a  very  roinote  and  cor- 
rect account  of  the  French  vineyards,  published  in 
1826,  the  name  of  this  grape  is  spelt  Scyras ;  and  it  is 
stated  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  plant  was  originally  brought  from  Sbiras  in 
Persia,  by  one  of  the  hermits  of  the  mountain. 
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n  had  flavor,  though  the  contrary  was  the  case  if 
the  dung  of  cows,  and  siill  more  that  of  pi^, 
were  nnade  use  of.  M.  Machon  gave  roe  12  cut- 
lings,  the  number  I  requested,  of  each  of  the 
three  varieties  of  vinee.  He  strictly  charged  the 
vigneron  to  select  them  from  youns:  vines;  he  said  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  could  get  the 
vines  to  last  30  years,  and  they  would  not  last  more 
than  half  ofthat  lime,  if  they  were  not  taken  from 
young  vines,  that  is,  from  vines  of  five  or  six  years. 
The  vines  of  Hermitage  are  planted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  2^  feet  from  each  other,  and  are 
pruned  differently  from  any !  have  before  observed. 
They  are  not  anxious  too  keep  the  stocks  low,  as 
in  the  south,  but  many  of  the  older  amnng  them 
are  18  inches,  or  two  feet  in  height.  In  general 
t  here  is  only  one  mother  branch,  and  one  shoot  only 
(very  seldom  two)  is  pruned  to  yield  the  shoots 
of  the  season  ;  on  this  shoot  are  left  from  3  to  8 
buds,  according  to  its  strength,  and  from  8  to  10 
hunches  is  the  average  produce  of  each  vine. 
However  loosely  the  bearing  wood  of  the  season 
appeared  to  be  tied  up  in  a  tufl  at  the  top  of  the 
stake,  M.  Machon  showed  me  that  the  portion 
which  had  been  left  of  the  last  years  wood  was 
carefully  bent  down  in  a  circular  form,  and  thus 
fixed  to  the  stake.  Thitf,  he  said,  was  to  prevent 
the  sap  from  shooting  up  with  too  preat  force  to 
the  top.  The  average  produce  of  M.  Machon's 
vineyards  is  from  10  to  12  casks,  or  about  500 
gallons  per  hectare ;  that  is,  from  210  to  260  gal- 
lons per  English  acre.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  of 
ll^reat  depth,  and  full  of  small  stones  and  gravel, 
but  still  there  was  every  where  a  large  proportion 
of  good  vegetable  mould.  An  observation  made 
by  M.  Machon  was,  that  the  wines  of  granitic 
soils  soon  acquire  their  maturity,  and  were  in  ge- 
neral very  pleasant  wines  for  the  consuntption  of 
I  he  country  wliere  they  grew,  but  seldom  kept 
well. 

Before  parting,  M.  Richard  asked  me  how  I 
had  in  general  been  treated  by  his  countrymen, 
and  he  appeared  much  gratified  when  I  told  him 
that  the  attentions  I  had  uniformly  met  with  far 
exceeded  either  what  I  did  expect,  or  had  any 
right  to  expect.  Indeed,  I  have  ofien  reflect- 
ed how  ill  placed  was  the  reserve  I  was  advised 
to  use  about  the  objects  of  my  journey,  when  in 
the  Bordeaux  country  in  1822.  I  was  then  told, 
that  if  these  were  known,  it  would  excite  the  great- 
est jealously  wherever  I  should  go,  and  that  I 
would  be  thwarted  and  misled  in  every  possible 
way.  On  the  present  occasion  I  had  no  advisers; 
nod  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  my  own  disposi- 
lion,  I  uniformly  prefaced  my  request  for  informa- 
tion with  a  8ta*ement  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  required.  So  far,  however,  li-om  having  been 
in  any  one  instance  ill  received  or  misled,  I  have 
found  every  person  to  whom  I  applied  anxious  to 
forward  my  undertaking.  M.  Richard  expressed  a 
hope,  that  if  I  published  an  account  of  my  jour- 
ney, I  would  give  his  countrymen  the  credit  to 
which  I  considered  them  entitled. 

Wednesday,  I4th  December ,  Beaune. — After 
quitting  the  vineyards  of  Hermitage,  there  was 
nothing  which  I  was  desirous  of  examining,  till  my 
arrival  in  Burgundy,  and  1  according  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  this  town,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  Cote  cT  Or.  Spending  only  one  day  in  Ly- 
ons, which  was  still  in  a  state  of  ferment  from  the 
disturbances  that  had  taken  place  three  weeks  be- 


fore, the  road  from  Chalons  uur  Saone^  whence  I 
took  my  departure  this  morning,  and  Chagny,  a 
small  town,  where  commences  the  range  of  hills 
called  G;^e<r  Or,  was  crowded  with  people  driv- 
ing cattle  and  pigs ;  a  gentleman  who  was  with 
me  in  the  diligence  said  they  were  going  to  a  fair 
at  Chagny.  I  observed  a  number  of  very  fine 
working  oxen,  in  pairs ;  they  were  yoked  by  the 
head,  and  appeared  perfectly  docile.  My  com- 
panion said  they  were  worth  from  300  to  400 
francs  a  pair.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  ad- 
dressed to  Rully,  near  Beaune,  and  1  never  doubt- 
ed that  I  should  find  it  within  a  mile  of  that  town. 
On  making  inquiry,  however,  in  which  direction 
I  must  proceed,  I  was  informed  that  Rully  was 
13  or  14  miles  distant,  and  that  I  had  passed  it 
by  on  the  road  from  Chalons.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, I  resolved,  as  the  weather  was  extremely 
wet,  to  content  myself  with  seeing  the  vineyards 
nearer  Dijon,  to  which  town  I  had  also  a  letter. 
After  waiting  a  couple  of  hours  in  hopes  of  better 
weather,  I  procured  a  boy  to  conduct  me  in  the 
direction  of  Pornard,  the  nearest  vineyard  to 
Beaune  which  has  any  celebrity.  After  leaving 
the  town,  however,  for  about  half  a  mile,  I  be- 
came tired  of  walking  through  the  mud,  which 
was  in  many  places  ankle  deep,  and  fumed  aside  to 
join  some  men  who  were  at  work  on  the  road  side. 
The  first  thing  which  had  struck  me  on  seeing  the 
vineyards  of  Burgundy,  was  the  extreme  close- 
ness and  feebleness  of  the  plants.  These  men 
were  employed  in  planting.  They  opened  a  small 
furrow  with  a  spade,  only  one  spit,  or  about  12 
inches  deep,  and  about  9  inches  wide  at  the  t>ottom. 
The  furrows  were  2}  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
were  placed  in  them  at  the  distance  of  14  or  15 
inches ;  the  lower  end  of  the  plant  was  placed 
across  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  bent  up  at 
one  side ;  a  quantity  of  dung  was  placed  above, 
and  then  the  soil  was  covered  in,  and  the  planta- 
tion finished.  They  told  methatafier  these  vines 
were  three  years  old,  the  strongest  of  them  would 
be  selected  to  fill  another  row  between  each  of 
the  present  row,  by  the  svstem  of  provignage^  the 
same  as  I  had  seen  at  Hermitage ;  and  thus  a 
space  of  15  inches  only  would  be  left  between 
each  plant  in  every  direction.  The  vines  adjoin- 
ing had  not  more  space  allowed,  although  the  soil 
appeared  exceedingly  fertile.  They  said  it  would 
yield  a  good  ordinary  wine,  but  not  a  fine  wine. 

The  plain  between  Cagnyand  Beaune,  lying  to 
the  southeast  of  the  range  of  hills,  which,  firom 
the  value  of  their  produce,  give  the  name  of  Cote 
d^Or  to  the  department,  is  extremely  rich,  and  to 
all  appearance  capable  of  yielding  golden  harvests 
of  corn,  as  the  hills  do  of  wine.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  it,  however,  was  planted  with  vines  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  Near  Cagny  it  appeared  lighter, 
with  a  larger  admixture  of  stones,  and  on  ap- 
proaching Beaune,  it  was  a  rich  brown  loam.  A 
portion  of  the  soil  taken  from  where  the  men  were 
planting  was  very  slightly  calcareous.  Towards 
the  lop,  the  range  of  hills,  which  are  of  no  great 
elevation,  not  nearly  so  high  or  so  steep  as  Her- 
mitage, was  not  planted,  but  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  nature,  or  in  pasturage.  The  hill  of  Her- 
mitage was  planted  to  the  top. 

Thursday  f  15th  December^  J)ijon, — Having  join- 
ed the  diligence  at  ten  last  night,  I  arrived  here  at 
three  this  morning.  After  breaklast  I  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  merchants  to  whom  I  had 
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brought  a  letter  from  Marseilles,  but  found  they 
were  both  from  home ;  neither  wns  there  any  per- 
son belonpng  to  iheir  establishment  who  could 
in  any  way  forward  my  views.  I  applied  to  the 
rnnkeeper ;  and  after  telling  him  the  object  of  my 
journey,  inquired  if  he  were  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  best  vineyards.  He  said 
yes ;  that  he  could  give  me  the  aadress  of  a  pro- 
prietor at  Gevray,  and  also  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
4Clo8  Vougeot.  The  day  was,  however,  too  far 
spent  to  proceed  to  either  of  these  places.  I  there- 
lore  walked  through  the  mud  to  the  nearest  vine- 
yards, and  entered  into  conversation  with  some 
of  the  people  whom  I  found  employed  in  them. 
The  place  I  visited  was  a  gentle  slope,  with  a 
southeast  exposure.  The  soil  seemed  good,  and 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  loose  and  lull  of  gravel. 
It  belonged  to  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  pro- 
duced, tne  man  said,  a  fine  wine ;  by  which  term 
the  French  characterize,  t^enerally,  those  wines 
which  are  drunk  pure  and  in  wine  glasses,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  are  drunk  in  tumblers 
mixed  with  water  at  their  ordinary  meats.  If, 
however,  1  had  sought  a  reason  for  the  wine  not 
having  a  high  name,  1  might  perhaps  have  Ibund 
it  in  the  quantity  of  strong  dung  he  was  adding;  to 
the  soil,  and  to  the  mixture  of  different  kinds  of 
vines,  the  infamous  gamif  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  holding  a  considerable  place.  He  was 
busily  employed  in  the  provi gnage^  x^h'ich  seem 
almost  the  only  work  going  on  at  present.  He  had 
commenced  the  same  mornings  and  had  dug  about 
twenty  trenches,  three  or  four  feet  long  by  about 
two  feet  wide.  In  each  of  these  were  half  a  dozen 
provins  ;  that  is,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  which 
belonged  to  the  stock  that  had  been  buried  in  (he 
trench.  These  trenches  are  never  more  than  half 
filled,  as  the  shoots  are  never  sufiicienily  long  to 
come  up  to  the  level  of  the  surface.  From  this 
ciicumslance  the  whole  of  (he  vineyards  of  Bur- 
gundy are  full  of  these  holes  at  irregular  distances, 
and  have  a  rugged  and  unworkmanlike  appear- 
afice.  I  remained  while  he  completed  two  of 
these  trenches,  and  he  endeavored  to  explain  to 
me  the  process ;  but  ail  that  1  could  comprehend 
was,  that  the  shoots  were  so  disposed  as  to  pre- 
serve the  alignment,  although  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  point  out  which  way  the  alignment 
lay.  For  this  purpose  the  stocks  and  roots  were 
twisted,  and  the  different  plants  laid  across  each 
other  in  every  possible  direction.  At  a  little  fur- 
ther distance,  another  man  was  employed  in  root- 
ing out  a  vineyard,  which  he  said  had  been  ne- 
glected some  years  before,  and  which  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  reduce  to  order.  The  plants 
were  literally  crowded  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  set  down  the  foot  wi(hout 
treading  upon  some  of  them.  Before  it  should 
be  again  planted  with  vines,  it  would,  he  said,  be 
laid  down  for  three  or  four  years  with  sainfoin. 
This  is  a  common  preparation  of  the  soil  for  vines 
in  this  district,  and  seems  to  be  almost  considered 
equivalent  to  a  trenching.  He  said  that,  for  a 
poor  man,  the  garni,  or  as  it  was  generally  called, 
the  large  plant,  was  undoub(edly  the  best  kind  of 
vine,  the  quantity  it  yielded  was  so  much  great- 
er than  the  other ;  and,  to  a  poor  man,  the  quali- 
ty was  not  so  much  an  object,  for  the  large  pro- 
prietors and  merchants  would  never  acknow- 
ledge his  wine  to  be  a  fine  one,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  sell  it  for  a  high  price,  however  good. 


He  said  that,  in  that  soil,  the  large  plant  would 
yield  eight  pieces  of  wine  on  a  plot  of  ground  78 
paces  by  24,  ((he  extent  of  that  he  was  working.) 
This  is  little  more  than  the  third  of  an  acre,  and  is 
more  than  1000  gallons  per  English  acre.  It 
would  require,  he  said,  to  be  occasionally  ma- 
nured. The  manure  gave  a  slight  flavor  to  the  wine 
lor  the  first  season  only  ;  but  ai  only  a  part  of  the 
ground  was  manured  each  season,  the  had  flavor 
of  the  part  was  not  observed  in  the  whole.  The 
soil  of  this  vineyard  eflervesced  very  strongly  with 
an  acid. 

Friday,  I6th  December. — Having  engaged  a 
cabriolet  from  the  maiire  tf  hotel,  I  proceeded  at 
an  early  hour  this  morning  for  Gevray  and  Clos 
Voujreot.  It  was  a  retracing  of  part  of  the  road 
by  which  I  had  arrived  from  Beaune.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  range  of  hills  is  almost  in  every  respect 
similar  to  what  it  was  fi*ora  Cagny  to  Beaune,  but 
towards  the  lop  it  was  more  generally  covered 
with  wood.  On  both  sides  of  the  road  the  soil  al- 
so appears  similar,  but  on  the  north  s'.de  it  is  in 
most  places  evidently  too  moist  for  the  vine,  and 
is  under  cuhivation  with  corn.  The  young  wheat 
looks  healihy  and  vigorous,  but  is  not  nearly  so 
far  advanced  as  in  the  south.  The  couniry  is 
thickly  peopled  along  the  whole  ranj^e  of  the  Cote 
d'Or.  There  are  said  to  be  6f(y  villages  between 
Dijon  and  Beaune,  a  dislance  of  tweniy-six  miles. 
Some  of  the  villages  are  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  the  houses  are  in  ^neral  large,  and  all 
whiiewashed  and  in  good  oroer. 

The  villaije  of  Gevray  is  about  five  miles  from 
Dijon.  In  itf!  immediate  neighborhood  is  the  small 
vineyard  of  Chambertin,  as  well  as  several  others 
which  yield  wines  scarcely  inferior,  though  lees 
known  to  fame. 

The  person  to  whom  my  guide  was  desired  to 
take  me,  was  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  proprietor. 
He  said  he  would,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
give  me  all  the  information  in  bis  power,  and  he 
made  some  general  remarks  upon  the  requisiirs 
which  must  concur  to  afford  a  good  wine.  Bui  he 
said  that  the  postilion  had  informed  him  that  he 
was  also  directed  to  take  me  to  the  Clos  Vougeot, 
where  I  would  find  the  confidential  manager  of 
M.Ouvrard,  the  proprietor,  who  could  explain 
much  belter  not  only  the  management  of  the  vine- 
yard, but  the  making  of  the  wine,  for  it  was  the 
largest  and  best  managed  vineyard  in  Burgundy. 
In^he  mean  time,  as  Ihad  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  Chambertin,  he  procured  a  vigneron,  who,  he 
said,  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  would  con- 
duct me  to  it.  Chambertin  lay  in  the  direction  of 
Vougeot,  bu(  by  a*  very  bad  road.  The  land  under 
vines  is  in  general  very  much  subdivided  through- 
out France,  but  here  the  properties  are  of  less  ex- 
tent than  any  where  I  have  been.  Five  or  six 
proprietors  of\en  divide  among  them  a  piece  of 
ground  not  exceeding  an  acre  in  extent,  and  the 
usual  extent  of  most  of  the  separate  properties  is 
not  more  than  half  an  acre.  The  vigneron  said 
that  the  wine  produced  to  the  leO  of  the  by-road 
we  were  travelling  was  inferior  to  that  on  the 
ri^ht,  which  was  higher  and  drier.  We  turned 
off  into  the  vineyard  of  Chambertin,  which  in  ex- 
tent cannot  exceed  15  or  20  acres ;  but  this,  like 
most  other  parts  of  the  district,  is  subdivided 
among  a  number  of  proprietors.  The  vi^nerons 
were  at  work  on  roost  of  the  divisions,  which  are 
only  made  by  a  footpath,  or  an  irregularity  in  the 
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plantation.  The  soil  of  Chambertin  variea  ex- 
tremely, even  in  the  (distance  of  100  yards ;  that 
neurecit  the  road  is  of  a  brown  loam  of  sufficient 


consistency,  but  full  of  gravel,  and  consequently 
very  friable.    The  gravel  consists  of  small  broken 
pieces  of  the  wtiilish  limestone,  of  which  the  hill 
is  partly  formed.    At  the  highest  limit  to  which 
the  ff round  has  been  broken  up,  it  is  a  li^ht  co- 
lored clayish  looking  soil,  with,  a  subsoil  of  marl, 
and  abundance  of  small  shells.    Both  of  these  soils 
effervesced  strongly  with  an  acid,  but  the  light 
colored  evidently  contains  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  lime.    The  soils  of  fieze,  another  first  rate  vine^ 
vard  of  the  commune  of  Gevray,  was  exactly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  lower  part  of  Chambertin.    A 
league  further  on,  the  middle  part  of  the  Clos 
Vougeot  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same ;   but 
the  lowest  part  of  that  vineyard  is  almost  a  pure 
clay,  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  without  any  admixture 
of  calcareous  matter  whatever.    From  what  1  had 
previously  observed  at  Dijon  on  the  one  side,  and 
JBeaune  on  the  other,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  character  applies,  with  trifling  variations,  to 
the  whole  range  of  the  Cote  d'Or.    Nearest  the  top 
the  soil  contains  a  iargfer  proportion  of  lime,  and 
this  in  general  yields  the  driest  and  best  wine.  On 
descending,  the  clay  begins  to  predominate,  and 
the  wine  gradually  falls  off  in  quality  till  it  be- 
comes the  vin  ordinaire  of  the  country.    By  dint 
of /i*equent  observations  and  repeated  questions,  1 
conceive  that  I  at  last  perfectly  understand  the 
systecn  ofprovignage.    To  make  it  plain,  suppose 
a  small  portion  of  ground  to  be  annually  planted 
with  ^ines.    At  the  end  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
a  number  of  the  plants,  in  the  portion  first  planted, 
become  weak  and  worn  out    These  weak  plants 
are  removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  provins 
from  their  stronger  neighbors ;  but  these  provins 
are  not  mere  layers  which  leave  the  stock  exactly 
as  before.    The  whole  space  of  ground,  generally 
the  breadth  of  two  rows  of  plants,  is  dug  out  to 
the  depth  of  about  two  feet  *,  the  old  stock  is  then 
laid  flat  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the 
branches,  that  is,  the  wood  last  produced,  are 
twisted  and  bent  into  the  places  where  the  voids 
are  to  be  filled.    The  stock  is  thus  converted  into 
the  root  of  two  or  three  different  plants  ;  it  throws 
out  fibres  from  every  side,  which  henceforth  yiekl 
the  Dourishment  to  the  plants,  and  the  old  root 
dies  off.    I  observed  some  spots  where  ail  the 
plants  had  been  too  weak,  and  a  colony  of  young 
plants,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  introduced,  which 
would  be  employed  in  peopling  their  neighborhood 
when  they  had  acquired  sufficient  strength.    The 
procigna^e  extends    irregularly  over  the  whole 
vineyard,  but  most,  or  all,  of  the  plants  are  thus 
buried,  and  renewed  once  in  12  or  14  years ;  and 
thus  the  whole  is  in  a  constant  Ftate  of  bearing, 
(the  provins  yielding  a  crop  the  first  year,)  and  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  introduce  young  vines.  All 
of  the  small  proprietors  manure  their  vines  with 
strong  stable  dung;  they  make  no.distinction  be- 
tween that  of  horses  and  that  of  cows. 

After  quitting  the  vineyard  of  Chambertin.  I 
rejoined  the  cabriolet,  and  after  recovering  the 
main  road,  proceeded  to  Clos  Vougeot.  This 
vineyard  formerly  belonged  to  a  convent,  and  the 
buildings  are  therefore  rather  extensive.  What 
was  the  old  vineyard  is  enclosed  by  a  high  stone 
wall ',  but  M.  Ouvrard,  the  present  proprietor,  has 
also  acquired  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
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without  the  wall,  and  the  present  extent  of  the 
Clos  Vougeot  is  therefore  48  hectares,  112}  Eng- 
lish acres. 

1  mentioned  to  the  steward  of  M.  Ouvrard,  my 
disappointment  regarding  my  letters  of  introduction 
dnd  my  having  resolved  in  consequence  to  trust  to 
the  good  nature  of  the  proprietor  of  Clos  Vougeot 
(or  a  friendly  reception.    He  replied,  very  heartily, 
that  I  had  done  well.    He  conducted  me  over  the 
cellars  where  the  wines  are  made,  and  subse- 
quently over  those  where  they  are  kept,  explaining 
the  whole  process  pursued  in  making  the  wine, 
and  answering  all  my  questions  with  great  exact- 
ness.   The  first  cellar  forms  a  square,  or  rather 
consists  of  (bur  parallelograms,  enclosing  a  square. 
In  each  of  the  lour  corners  is  a  large  square  case, 
or  trough,  about  12  feet  in  diameter ;  and  above 
this  an  immense  lever,  worked  by  a  wooden  screw, 
similar  to  those  1  had  seen  lor  pressing  the  olives 
in  Spain.    Along  the  walls,  on  each  side,  are 
arranged  the  fermenting  vats,  which  are  each  of 
the  capacity  of  18  hogsheads.    The  vintage  is,  in 
general,  soon  over,  M.  Ouvrard  employing  ofiea 
lirom  400  to  450  vintagers  at  the  same  time.    For 
the  red  wine,  the  grapes  as  they  are  brought  in  are 
thrown  into  the  large  cases  or  troughs  above  de- 
scribed, and  there  trodden  by  a  number  of  men, 
with  large  wooden  shoes,  till  the  grapes  are  nearly 
all  broken.    They  are  then  taken  up  in  baskets, 
with  interstices  wide  enough  to  allow  the  grapes 
to  pass  through,  when  a  portion  of  the  stalks, 
generally  about  two  thirds,  are  taken  out.    If  the 
whole  of  the  stalks  were  taken  out,  the  quality  of 
the  wine,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  would  be 
interior.    The  whole  is  then  put  into  the  vat  into 
which  the  must,  as  it  ran  from  the  treading,  had 
been  previously  carried.     With  the  number  of 
people  employed,  it  requires  a  very  short  period  to 
fill  a  vat.  A  space  of  about  12  inches  is  leA  unfilled 
at  the  top,  and  a  sliding  lid  is  then  put  over,  which 
floats  upon  the  surface.    As  soon  as  the  fermenta- 
tion becomes  violent,  the  swelling  of  the  mass  lifts 
the  lid  to  the  height  of  six  inches  above  the  mouth 
of  the  vat.    As,  however,  the  skins  and  the  stalks 
had  previously  risen  to  the  surlace,  none  of  the 
liquor  escapes.    A  very  small  space,   formed  by 
the  looseness  oC  the  lid,  is  considered  sufficient  to 
allow  the  gas  to  escape,  until  the  rising  of  the  lid 
allows  a  greater  space.    And  it  is  perhaps  owing 
to  the  confinement  of  the  gas  that  the  lid  is  raised 
to  such  a  height.    If  the  weather  had  been  very 
warm  when  the  grapes  were  gathere»l,  and  still 
continues  warm,  while  the  (ermentatiou  is  going 
forward,  the  wine  is  soon  made.   The  fermentation 
is  sometimes  over  in  30  hours ;  at  other  times  it 
continues  10, 12,  and  even  15  days.    The  best 
wine  is  always  produced  fi-om  th^  most  rapid  ler- 
mentation.     When  the  fermentation  slackens,  the 
liquor  begins  to  subside,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
over,  sinks  within  the  top  of  the  vat,  but  not  so 
low  as  when  the  vat  was  first  filled  ;  for  the  marCf 
or,  in  other  words,  the  stalks  and  skins,  are  com- 
pletely separated  from   the  liquor,  and  float  upon 
the  top. 

As  soon  as  it  is  known,  by  the  subsiding  of  the 
head,  and  tiy  the  taste  and  examination  of  the 
wine,  that  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  wine 
is  drawn  off  into  lar<re  vats,  which  contain  about 
700 gallons  each.  Every  three  or  four  months  it 
is  ptimped,  by  means  of  the  syphon  and  bellows, 
into  another  vat  of  the  eiimc  dimension,  when  a 
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man  enters  by  the  email  opening  left  in  the  end  of 
the  vat«,  and  washes  out,  with  a  brush  and  cold 
water,  any  lees  which  mav  have  been  deposited. 
The  Burgundy  ofiheCiosVougeol  receives  no  other 
preparation,  and  ii  is  treated  in  this  manner  as  of- 
ten as  may  be  judged  requisite,  till  it  is  disposed 
of.  They  commence  selling  it  when  three  and 
four  years  old,  but  the  wine  of  very  favorable  sea- 
sons is  retained  by  the  proprietor  till  it  is  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  old,  when  it  is  bottled,  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  six  francs  a  bottle.  The  price  of  the  wine 
of  ordinary  vintages,  from  three  to  four  years  old, 
is  from  500  to  600  francs  the  hdgshead,  but  sea- 
sons occasionally  occur  when  the  wine  is  not  bet- 
ter than  the  vin  ordinaire  of  the  country.  The 
wine  of  1&24  was  given  to  the  laborers  as  their 
ordinary  drink ;  that  of  1825  is  now  ripening  in  the 
large  vats,  and  will  be  worth,  in  three  or  four 
years  more,  six  francs  a  bottle.  The  wine  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  of  better  quality, 
and  to  preserve  its  perfume  better,  in  these  large 
vats  than  in  casks. 

For  making  the  white  wine,  the  process  here, 
as  elsewhere,  is  different.    The  grapes  are  pressed 
without  being  trodden  ;  the  must,  as  it  flows  from 
the  press,  is  conveyed  to  the  small  casks,  where 
it  is  left  to  ferment,  the  casks  being  occasionally 
filled  up  to  allow  the  scum  to  escape.    The  fer- 
mentation of  the  white  wine  lasts  from  10  to  15, 
or  even  20  days.    At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  or  a 
roonih,  the  white  wine  is  drawn  off  the  gross  lees 
which  it  has  deposited,  into  clean  casks.    In  the 
spring  it  is  again  drawn  off  into  sulphured  casks. 
M.  L'Ecrivain,  M.  Ouvrard's  steward,  knows  the 
use  of  spirit  of  wine,  instead  of  sulphur,  but  they 
use  the  latter  from  economical  motives;  the  sulphur 
for  a  cask  costs  only  a  sous,  the  alcohol  to  produce 
the  same  effect  would  cost  six  sous.    They  do  not 
find  that  the  sulphur  tasies  {he  wine.    They  are 
getting  rid  of  the  white  grapes  in  the  Clos  Vou- 
geot,  for  the  vines  not  only  produce  less,  but  the 
price  of  white  wine  never  rises  so  high  as  the  red 
wines.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  hogshead 
of  the  latter  to  bring  from  1,250  to  1,500  francs, 
but  the  white  wine  never  rises  above  600  francs 
the  hogshead.    The  average  produce  of  the  Clos 
Vougeot,  ihat  is  to  say,  the  average  of  twenty 
years,  is  about  100  qucueSy  of  two  hogsheads  each, 
or  at>out  eijiht  hogsheads  per  hectare,  something 
less  than  3^  hogsheads  per  £ng1ish  acre.    They 
never  manure  the  vines,  and  they  have  no  other 
varieties  of  the  black  grape  than  the  Pineau,  or 
of  ihe  white,  than  the  fVhiie  Pineau^  and  the 
Chaudenay,  which  resembles  it  so  much  that  the 
two  kinds  are  confounded.    M.  L'Ecri vain  said, 
that  if  he  knew  of  a  plant  of  the  game  in  the 
vineyard,  he  would  have  it  immediately  dug  out. 
Every  year  they  carry  up  a  quantity  of  the  strong 
soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  vineyard,  which,  as 
before  observed,  consists  of  a  yellow  clay,  to  mix 
with  the  lighter  soil  of  the  higher  part.    They 
also  mix  the  wine  produced  on  the  higher  part  of 
the  vineyard  with  what  is  produced  at  the  botJom, 
to  make  a  perfect  wine.    The  wine  of  the  higher 
part  is  by  itself  too  dry  and  spirituous,  and  requires 
the  mixture  from  the  lower  part  to  give  it  body.  The 
substratum  is  in  some  places  marl,  and  in  other 
places  decayed  (pourri)  roclc.    The  cultivation  is 
mtich  the  same  as  described  for  Chambertin.    M. 
D'Ecri  vain  considers  that  the  Vineyard  is  of  the  pro- 
per degree  of  fuloen  when  the  planti  ^ire  fifteen  | 


inches  apart  in  every  direction.  In  the  course  of^ 
from  12  to  15  years,  all  the  plants  in  the  vineyard 
will  underj^o  the  process  of  jwouignflge  y  but  the 
winter  before  last  appears,  from  all  accounts,  to 
have  injured  the  vines  exceedingly,  and  they  are 
every  where  digging  out  many  of  them  which 
have  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  frost. 
M.  Ouvrard,  the  proprietor  of  Clos  Vougeot,  also 
possesses  a  portion  of  Chambertin,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  to  this  circumstance  the  latter  is  indebted 
for  being  brought  inio  notice  ;  for  it  appears  to  me 
indubitable  that  it  only  requires  similar  treatment 
to  make  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Cote  d'Or  pro- 
duce wines  equal  to  those  of  Vougeot  and  Cham- 
bertin. But  it  requires  a  large  capital  to  effect 
this,  and  a  knowledge  of  commerce  to  make  it 
profitable ;  and  the  smaller  proprietors  appear  in 
general  to  endeavor  to  make  up  by  the  quantity,  for 
what  they  sacrifice  in  the  quality,  of  their  wines. 
From  other  accounts  I  am  inclined  to  ^lieve  that 
the  produce  of  a  vineyard  planted  with  the  gamef 
and  manured,  as  stated  to  me  at  Dijon,  viz.  about 
1000  gallons  per  English  acre,  was  not  much  ex- 
aggrerated.  Alter  having  received  lix)m  M.L'Ecri- 
vaiu  a  small  bundle  of  each  of  the  kinds  of  vines 
cultivated  in  the  Clos  Vougeot,  and  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  I  took  my  leave,  and  arrived  at 
Dijon  at  rather  a  late  hour. 

IVednesday,  2l8t  December,  Rkeims, — After 
havingquitted  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  seat  of  the  famous 
vineyards  of  Burgundy,  there  appeared  little  to  be 
worthy  of  my  attention  till  I  should  reach  Cham- 
pagne ;  and  I  therefore  made  the  best  of  my  way 
(or  this  town,  the  centre  of  the  district,  in  as  far  at 
least  as  the  chief  trade  in  Champagne  wines  is 
concentrated  there.  For  the  last  two  days  I  had 
travelled  through  a  bare,  uninteresting  country, 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  a  chalk  subsoil, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould  on  the  sur- 
face. After  quitting  Dijon,  few  vines  were  to  be 
seen  till  alter  having  passed  Chalons-sur-Mame, 
between  which  and  Rheims  are  situated  the  Sillery 
vineyards,  which  produce  the  famous  sttU  wines 
of  that  name.  The  range  of  hills  lies  to  the  lefl 
of  the  road,  and  has  an  eastern  exposure,  in  some 
places  even  to  the  north  of  east.  The  small  town 
of  Sillery  is  three  or  four  miles  from  the  nearest  of 
them.  During  part  of  the  journey  from  Dijon  ta 
Rheims,  I  travelled  in  company  with  an  officer  of 
artillery,  who  had  gone  to  Algiers  with  the  expe- 
dition, and  had  only  returned  to  France  about  a 
month  before.  The  French  colony  there  remains 
almost  stationary ;  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
settlers,  there  is  little  or  no  emigration.  There 
are  now  1,500  French  troops  in  the  country,  and 
it  would  require  not  fewer  than  40,000  to  protect 
the  settlers  within  25  miles  of  Algiers.  Allot- 
ments of  land  are  only  made  to  actual  laborers, 
and  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  from  8  to  20  acres 
each,  and  there  is  generally  also  a  house  and  gar- 
den. The  land  granted  by  the  French  govern- 
ment was  the  property  of  those  who  abandoned 
their  homes  on  the  French  taking  possession; 
those  who  remained  were  undisturbed  in  their  pro- 
perty. There  are  also  extensive  domains  which 
belonged  to  the  dey  or  the  govermnent.  Merino 
sheep  are  plentiful,  and  in  large  flocks ;  the  mutton 
is  excellent.  Beef  is  not  so  good.  The  French 
have  made  excellent  wine  from  very  delicious 
grapes.  The  civil  courts  of  justice  are  still  pre- 
•erved  at  before  Qod  the  tame  officers  employed. 
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The  same  taxes  are  also  raised,  but  they  are  of  (ri- 
fling amount.  Most  of  the  eraigrants,  including 
Swiss,  Germans,  Italians,  and  a  few  Spaniards, 
have  become  dealers^  leaving;  1o  the  Bedouins  the 
cultivation  of  their  land.  The  hostile  Bedouins 
come  down  upon  the  outposts  in  bands  of  15,000 
or  20,000,  but  they  cannot  withstand  the  attacks 
of  a  smalt  body  of  disciplined  troops. 

The  very  eminent  wine  house  of  Messrs.  Rui- 
nart  and  Son,  of  Rheima,  are  agents  for  Herries, 
Farquhar  and  Co.'s  notes.    Having  called  upon 
them  to  cash  one  of  these,  M.  Ruinart,  junior,  con- 
ducted roe  over  their  wine  cellars,  which  are  very 
extensive,  and  all  subterranean,  consisting  of  three 
under-ground    stores,  one  beneath   another,  all 
rained  out  of  the  limestone  rock.    The  wine  which 
has  received  the  last  attentions  which  it  requires, 
and  is  ready  for  expediting  to  the  consumer,  is 
packed  in  large  square  masses,  t>ottle  above  bot- 
tle, and  side  by  side,  with  no  other  precaution  to 
keep  them  steady  than  a  lath  passing  along  be- 
tween the  necks  of  one  layer  and  the  butts  of  the 
next  layer  above.    They  generally  send  the  wine 
10  the  consumer  at  the  age  of  three  and  lour  years, 
but  after  the  firdt  winter,  it  is  alt  put  in  bottle.  The 
stock,  therefore,  appears  immense,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  very  large,  for  not  only  are  diflerent  qualities  re- 
quired but  also  different  descriptions,  to  suit  the 
varying    tastes  of  their  customers  in  England, 
America,  and  Russia,  to  which  countries  Messrs. 
Ruinart  make  their  chief  exports.    A  gentleman, 
with  whom  I  travelled,  told  me  he  could  buy  very 
good  sound  Champagne  at  Chalons  for  two  francs 
a  bottle,  and  was  ttien  going  to  purchase  100  bottles 
at  that  price ;  but   respectable  wine  merchants 
never  send  any  to  England  under  three  francs  a 
bottle.     What  is  sent  to  England  is  more  spiritu- 
ous, and  froths  more  strongly  than  what  is  sold 
for  domestic  consumption.    The  greatest  and  most 
minute    attentions    are    necessary   in   preparing 
Champagne.    The,  casks  in  which  it  ferments, 
after  running  from  the  press,  are  previously  sul- 
phured, to  prevent  the  fermentation  from  proceed- 
ing to   too  great  a  length.    It  is  twice  clarified, 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  month  of  March, 
before  the  return  of  spring  has  renewed  the  fer- 
mentation, it  is  bottled  off.    When  in  this  state 
the  bottles  are  placed  in  frames,  diagonally,  with 
their  heads  downwards.    The  lees  are  thus  col- 
lected in  the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  but  they  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  uncork  the  bottles  as  soon 
as  the  wine  is  perfectly  clear,  nor  is  it  considered 
that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  wine  spoiling  if 
the  return  of  warm  weather  should  cause  a  recom- 
mencement of  the  fermentation,  and  remix  the  lees 
through  the  wine.    On  the  contrary,  they  some- 
times alk}w  the  lees  to  remain  to  ripen,  as  they 
term  it,  longer  than  usual.   The  wine,  in  general, 
remains  in  this  state  till  the  following  winter ; 
each  bottle  is  then  placed  in  a  frame,  and  care- 
fully uncorked.    The  contents  of  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  are  emptied.    It  is  filled  up  from  another 
bottle  of  the  same  wine,  and  being  recorked,  only 
now  requires  age  to  give  it  all  the  perfection  it  is 
capable  of.    It  of  course  often  happens,  that  the 


mentation,  or,  being  stronger  than  usual,  requires 
a  greater  fermentation  before  being  put  into  bottles; 
and  it  consequently  happens  that  ttie  fermentation 
in  the  tx>ttles  is  greater  than  they  can  bear,  and 


first  summer.  The  floors  of  the  wine  cellars  are 
all  covered  with  grooves  sloping  to  a  gutter,  by 
which  the  wine  which  has  burst  the  bottles  is  con- 
veyed to  a  cistern  tn  the  floor ;  and  as  there  is 
most  perfect  cleanliness  observed,  a  part  of  the 
wine  is  thus  sometimes  saved. 

Mr.  Ruinart,  Junior,  is  a  large  proprietor  of 
vines  at  Ay,  where  the  first  qualities  of  frottiing 
Champagne  are  made,  and  to  this  place  he  strongly 
recommended  my  proceeding,  in  order  to  have  the 
most  favourable. view  of  the  vineyards  of  Cham- 
pagne, of  which,  he  said,  the  cultivation  was  every 
where  nearly  similar,  although  conducted  at  dif- 
ferent places  with  more  or  less  care.  He  says  the 
ordinary  produce  of  his  own  vineyards  is  from  10 
to  12  pieces,  of  about  46  gallons  per  arpent,  which 
is  about  a  25th  part  more  than  an  English  acre ; 
that  is,  from  440  to  530  gallons  per  English  acre. 
Having  determined  on  visiting  Ay,  M.  Ruinart 
gave  me  a  letter  to  his  manager,  but  he  said  he 
expected  him  next  day  at  Rheims,  and  would 
give  him  full  instructions  on  seeing  him. 

TTiursday,  22d  December, —Ai  six  o'clock  this 
morning  I  joined  the  voiture  for  Epernay,  where  I 
arrived  at  eleven  o'clock.  After  breakfast  I  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Ay,  intending  to  return  the 
next  day  also  to  meet  the  agent  of  M.  Ruinart, 
should  I  not  be  satisfied  with  the  information  I 
might  procure  in  his  absence.  Ay  is  a  small  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Marne,  a  little  tiigh- 
er  up  than  Epernay  which  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank.    On  t>oth  sides  of  the  river  there  is  a  range 
of  chalky  hills,  but  separated  also  by  a  very  beau- 
tiful meadow  about  a  mile  in  width.    These  hills 
are  of  no  great  elevation,  and  are  more  or  less 
steep,  but  in  no  place  is  the  soil  required  to  be  sup- 
ported by  terraces.    The  range  of  hills  above  the 
town  of  Ay  is  exposed  to  the  full  south,  except 
where  the  exposure  is  varied  by  recesses  in  the 
mnge ;  it  consequently  produces  wine  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  very  superior  to  that  of  Epernay, 
which  is  produced  on  bills  exposed  to  the  north.. 
I  walked  through  the  meadow  with  great  difficul- 
ty and  labor,  the  road  being  almost  impassa()le  in 
some  places,  oyving  to  the  depth  of  the  mud.    Oa 
arriving  at  Ay,  I  delivered  my  letter  to  Madam 
Hazart,  the  wife  of  M.  Ruinart's  manager,  and  ex- 
pressed my  doubts  whether  I  should  return  the* 
next  day.    She  immediately  called  the  maitrtvig- 
neron  to  proceed  with  me  to  the  vineyard,  and  an? 
other  to  obtain  the  plants  which  the  letter  express- 
ed my  wish  to  procure.    The  depth  of  soil,  before- 
reaching  the  chalk  on  the  hill  of  Ay,  is,  io  most 
places,  according  to  the  report  of  the  vigneron,  \0> 
to  15  feet ;  nor  is  he  aware  of  any  difference  being* 
occasioned  in  the  quality  of  the  wine  when  the- 
chalk  comes  nearer  the  surface,  which  happen* 
a  little  farther  to  the  east,  where  they  also  make 
wines  of  the  first  quality.    The  soil  is  strongly  caU 
rareous,  full  ol'small  pii'ces  of  chalk,  and  of  stones. 
Near  the  top  of  the  hill  the  soil  is  more  nrgillace* 
ous  and  stronger  than  towards  the  botfom  ;  and 
this,  in  some  degree,  afi'ects  the  quality  of  the 
wine,  but  not  in  a  great  degree.    The  great  ^\S6T' 
ence  is  caused  by  difierence  in  exposure,  that  to 


wine  has  either  undergone  less  than  the  usual  fer-  .ihe  south  producing  uniformly  ttie  l)est ;  where 


that  a  large  proportion  of  them  buret  during  the  enjoys  in  general  a  wanner  sun,  especially  towards 


the  soil  is  the  same  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the 
middle  region  of  the  hill  is  still  the  most  valuable, 
for  ii  is  less  subject  to  the  injuries  which  early 
frosts  frequently  occasion  in  the  lower  region,  and 
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the  close  of  the  season,  than  the  top.    When  the 
season  has  been  extremely  fine  and  warm  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  wine  of  the  higher  and  low- 
er regions  of  the  hill  equals  that  of  the  middle  re- 
gion. '  If  I  was  struck  with  the  closeness  of  the 
plants  in  Burgundy,  the  closeness  of  these  was 
more  remarkable  still.    The  vigneron  said,  that  it 
it  were  possible  to  keep  the  vineyard  fully  furnish- 
ed with  plants,  there  would  be  one  for  each  8  or  9 
inches  in  length,  by  6  or  7  in  breadth.    The  sup- 
position which  I  made  to  illustrate  the  mode  of 
provignage  in  Burs^undy  is  actually  realized  here. 
Every  year  an  addition  is  made  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vineyard  of  a  certain  number  of  plants,  and 
the  whole  of  the  vines  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
progression,  being  buried*  and  by  that  means  car- 
ried 12  or  14  inches  up  the  hill  every  third  year. 
The  process  is  of  course  not  regular,  for  in  every 
place  there  are  plants  in  each  stage  of  the  progress 
which  they  pass  through.    According  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  voids  to  be  filled,  the  branches  of  the 
stock  that  is  buried  are  from  two  to  four  or  five. 
On  each  of  these  branches,  when  pruned  in  the 
spring,  are  left  two  buds ;  these  buds  produce 
branches  or  shoots,  which  bear  fruit  the  first  year. 
The  next  spring  three  buds  are  left  upon  the  high- 
er, and  two  upon  the  lower  of  the  two  shoots,  and 
the  spring  following  they  are  pruned  to  bear  shoots 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  voids  to  be  filled 
in  their  neighborhood,  for  their  turn  to  be  buried 
has  again  arrived.    By  this  means,  also,  a  supply 
of  rooted  plants  is  obtained  when  they  are  required; 
but  when  these  rooted  plants  are  cut  off,  and  plant- 
ed out,  they  never  bear  fruit  till  the  third  year. 
The  maitre  vizneron  said,  he  believed  the  roots 
never  die.    They  frequently  trace  them  to  a  very 
preat  length,  but  never  disturb  them,  always  bury- 
ing the  others  above  them.    The  produce  perar- 
pcnt,  he  says,  sometimes  amounts  to  15  pieces, 
(660  gallons  per  acre,)  and  the  small  proprietors, 
who  manure  their  vines  more  strongly,  have  fre- 
quentl^r  16.    M.  Ruinart  himself  told  me,  that  he 
knew  instances  of  (bur  arpents  giving  100  pieces, 
1,100  gallons  per  acre.    The  manure  is  always 
added  to  the  plants  which  have  been  buried ;  a 
handful  of  earth  is  first  put  over  the  plant,  and  the 
manure  above.    They  are,  however,  extremely 
cautious  as  to  the  quality  of  the  manure.   In  some 
places  I  observed  dung  from  the  farm  yard  mixed 
with  the  soil,  but  in  (general  it  was  only  strong  soil 
from  the  valley  below,  mixed  with  ashes,  and 
other  amendments  of  a  mild  description. 

I  here  closed  my  examination  of  the  vineyards 
of  France,  there  being  no  point  unexplained  of 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  me  to  wait  another 
day  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  M.  Ruinan's  steward. 
Next  morning  the  maitre  vigneron  brought  me 
three  small  bundles  of  plants,  which,  he  said,  were 
the  only  varieties  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  which 
produce  good  wine.  The  black  and  white  Fineau, 
according  to  M.  Ruinart's  statement,  and  as  is 
generally  understood,  arc  the  varieties  of  vines 
cultivated  in  Champagne,  as  well  as  in  Burgundy. 
The  vigneron  brouffht  me  two  black  varieties, 
which  he  called  the  plant  vertf  and  plant  dore,  and 
one  white.  The  plant  dore,  he  said,  was  intro- 
duced mto  the  vineyards  of  M.  Ruinart  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  was  not  common  in  the  country. 
It  is  much  more  productive  than  the  other  two 
varieties.  These  plants  were  all  rooted,  having 
been  cut  from  stocks  that  had  been  buried  the 


preceding  season :  they  had  each  two  branches, 
and  are  sold  in  the  country  at  the  rate  of  a  half^ 
penny  each.  These  plants  were  very  abundant 
this  season,  for  a  vast  numt>er  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  1829-30,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  plants  to  replace  them.  To 
such  an  extent  were  the  vineyards  injured  during 
that  season,  that  in  some  places  the  quantity  of 
wine  produced  did  not  exceed  from  2  to  3  pieces 
per  arpent.  With  such  difficulties  to  overcome, 
the  vineyards  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  are 
striking  examples  of  the  effects  of  industry  and 
skill.  Nothing  can  contrast  more  strongly  than 
the  small  and  puny  shoots  of  the  vines  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  compared  with  the  strong 
and  vigorous  branches  of  the  vines  of  Spain ;  yet 
have  the  care  and  skill  of  the  cultivators  produced 
in  the  former  countries,  si  wine  equal  in  value  to 
the  best  of  those  produced  in  the  most  favored 
climates,  and,  notwithstanding  all  their  losses, 
much  more  abundant  in  quantity. 

Having  recorded  with  so  much  minuteness  my 
observations  on  every  vineyard  and  district  through 
which  1  passed,  1  will  avoid  adding  to  the  length 
of  this  journal  by  offering  many  general  remarks. 
I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  observing,  that 
from  the  albarizas  of  Xeres,  the  most  southern 
vineyards  of  any  reputation  in  Europe,  to  those  of 
the  chalky  hills  of  Champagne,  amongst  the  most 
northern,  I  met  with  no  vineyard  producing  dry 
wines  of  reputation,  which  was  not  more  or  less 
calcareous.  Although  it  is  acknowledged  that 
two  thirds  of  the  vineyards  of  France  are  situated 
upon  soil  more  or  less  calcareous,  by  Chaptal,  and 
other  writers  upon  the  subject,  they  have  stated, 
that  provided  the  soil  is  porous,  free,  and  light,  its 
component  parts  are  of  little  consequence;  and 
they  enumerate  granitic,  schistose,  argillaceous, 
flinty,  sandy,  and  calcareous  soils,  as  equally  well 
qualified  to  produce,  and  as  actually  producing,  in 
different  parts  of  France,  wines  of  the  finest 
quality.  It  appec^rs  evident  to  me,  however,  that 
these  writers  have,  in  many  instances,  been  misled 
by  the  representations  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Chaptal 
and  Cavoleau*  cite  the  wine  of  Hermitage  as  an 
instance  of  the  excellence  of  wines  produced  upon 
the  debris  of  granite  ;  while  the  fact  is,  that  the 
wine  of  the  hill  of  Hermitage  owes  its  superiority 
over  the  wines  of  the  other  hills  in  its  neighbor- 
hood only  to  the  circumstance  of  the  granitic  soil 
of  a  part  of  that  hill  being  mixed  with  calcareous 
matter;  and  but  for  this  circumstance,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  wine  of  Hermitage  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  beyond  the  neighborhood  where  it 
grows.  1  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  finest 
dry  wines  owe  their  superiority  chiefly  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it 
be  not  (bund  that  the  soils  of  all  vineyards  produ- 
cing dry  wines  of  superior  excellence  are  strong- 
ly calcareous.  All  my  observations  have  led  nie 
to  this  conclusion,  and  I  know  of  no  instance  to 
the  contrary.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  only 
speak  of  dry  wines,  for  sweet  wines  of  great  excel- 
lence are  produced  in  a  variety  of  soils,  and,  in 
fact,  owe  their  qualities  more  to  the  variety  of  the 
grape,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  than 
to  the  soil.  The  sweet  Muscat  and  Old  Mountain 
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wines  of  Malaga  are  celebrated  all  over  the  world; 
but  though  they  have  the  same  varieties  of  vines 
at  Malaga  as  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  and  pursue 
a  siniilar  practice  in  making  the  wine,  the  best  of 
their  dry  wines,  produced  on  a  soil  consistinf;  of 
decomposed  slaty  schist  are  insipid  and  Bavorless 
when  compared  with  the  Sherries  which  are  pro- 
duced on  the  chalky  hills  of  Xeres.  The  sweet 
wine  of  Rivetalies,  the  moat  celebrated  in  France, 
is  produced  on  a  granitic  soil  covered  with  peb- 
bles ;  and  the  sweet  wines  of  Cosperon  and  Col- 
lioure,  in  the  same  department,  are  produced  on 
hills  of  schist,  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling 
those  of  Malaga,  fiut  though  the  dry  wines  of 
both  these  soils  are  well  known,  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguished for  their  finenef^  or  flavor.  Their  ex- 
cellencies are  their  strength  and  rich  color,  which 
make  them  valuable  lor  mixing  with  the  weak 
and  light  colored  wines  of  the  ordinary  (rrowths 
of  Burgundy  and  Macon,  which  supply  the  chief 
consumption  of  Paris. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  first-rate  vineyards  is 
proverbial ;  and  writers  upon  the  subject  have  al- 
most universally  concluded  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  accounting  for  the  amazing;  diflerences 
which  are  frequently  observed  in  the  produce  of 
vineyards  similar  in  soil,  and  in  every  other  respect, 
and  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  fence  or 
a  footpath.  My  own  observations  have  led  me  to 
believe,  that  there  is  more  of  quackery  than  of 
truth  in  this.  In  all  those  districts  which  produce 
wines  of  high  reputation,  some  few  individuals 
have  seen  the  advantage  of  selecting  a  particular 
variety  of  grape,  and  of  managing  its  culture  so  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable.  The  same  care  has  been 
extended  to  the  making,  and  subsequent  manaire- 
inent  of  their  wine,  by  seizing  the  most  favorable 
moment  for  the  vintage,  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  grapes  are  gathered  and  pressed,  so 
that  the  whole  contents  of  each  vat  may  be  ex- 
actly in  the  same  state,  and  a  simultaneous  and 
equal  fermentation  be  sectored  throughout;  by 
exercising  equal  discrimination  and  care  in  the 
time  and  manner  of  drawing  off  the  wine,  and  in 
its  subsequent  treatment  in  the  vats  or  casks 
where  it  is  kept ;  and  lastly,  by  not  ecllinj?  the 
wine  till  it  should  have  acquired  all  the  perfection 
which  it  could  acquire  from  aare;  and  bysellinff, 
as  the  produce  of  their  own  vineyards,  only  such 
vintages  as  were  calculated  to  acquire  or  maintain 
its  celebrity.  Ey  these  means  have  the  vineyards 
of  a  few  individuals  acquired  a  reputation  which 
has  enabled  the  proprietors  to  command  almost 
their  own  prices  for  their  wines ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dently the  interest  of  such  persons  that  the  excel- 
lence of  their  wines  should  be  imputed  to  the  pe- 
culiarity in  the  soil,  rather  than  to  a  system  of 
management  which  others  mi^ht  imitate.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  for  all  this  a  command  of 
capital  is  required,  which  is  not  oflen  found  among 
proprietors  of  vineyards ;  and  to  this  cause,  more 
than  to  any  other,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced 
that  a  few  celebrated  proprietors  have  acquired, 
nnd  maintained,  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  wines. 

On  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I  waited  upon  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Nursery  of  the  Luxemburg,  and 
inquired  whether  1  could  get  the  deficiencies  sup- 
plied in  my  list  of  vines  procured  at  Monipelier. 
He  replied,  certainly ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty 


in  the  matter,  for  any  plant  could  be  procured  from 
the  nursery  at  a  regulated  price.  That  for  vine 
cuttings  was  two  francs  and  a  half  per  hundred.  I 
therefore  delivered  him  my  list,  wiih  the  deficien- 
cies marked,  to  the  number  of  133,  and  of  these 
110  were  supplied,  two  plants  each.  I  here  also 
procured  six  cuttings  each,  of  sixteen  of  the  most 
valued  varieties  o!  vines  which  are  cultivated  in 
those  provinces  which  I  did  not  myself  visit ;  and 
aftiT  very  considerable  difficulty,  I  obtained  a  copy 
ofthe  printed  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Nursery  of 
the  Luxemburg,  including  a  list  of  the  colleciioQ 
of  vines. 


From  Stewart's  Stable  Economy* 
ARTICLES  USED  AS  FOOD  FOR  HORSES. 

Kinds  of  food, — In  this  country  horses  are  fed 
upon  oats,  hay,  grass,  and  roots.  Many  people 
talk  as  if  they  could  be  fed  on  nothing  else.  But 
in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  where  the  productions 
of  the  soil  are  difl'erent,  the  food  of  the  horse  is 
difi'erent.  *'  In  some  sterile  countries  they  are 
forced  to  subsist  on  dried  fish,  and  even  on  vege- 
table mould ;  in  Arabia,  on  milk,  flesh  balls,  eggs, 
broth,  &c.  In  India,  horses  are  variously  fed. 
The  native  grasses  are  judged  very  nutritious. 
Few,  perhaps  no  oats  are  grown ;  bariev  is  rare, 
and  not  commonly  iriven  to  horses.  In  Bengal,  a 
vetch,  somethinu  like  the  tare,  is  used.  On  the 
western  side  of  India,  a  sort  of  pigeon-pea,  called 
gram  {cicer  arieiinum)  forms  the  ordinary  food, 
with  grass  while  in  season,  and  hay  all  the  year 
round.  Indian  corn  or  rice  is  seldom  given.  In 
the  West  Indies,  maize,  Guinea  corn,  sugar-cane 
tops,  and  sometimes  molasses  are  given.  In  the 
Mahratta  country,  salt,  pepper  and  other  spices 
are  made  into  balls  with  flower  and  btltter,  and 
these  are  supposed  to  produce  animation,  and  to- 
fine  the  coat.  Broth,  made  from  sheep's  head,  is 
sometimes  given.  In  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
besides  the  grasses,  the  leaves  of  limes,  vines,  the 
lops  of  acac[a,  and  the  seeds  of  the  crab-tree,  are 
given  to  horses."* 

The  articles  upon  which  horses  are  fed  in  this 
country  are  usually  arranj!e<l  into  three  classes. 
That  which  possesses  the  least  nutriment,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  is  \eni\ed  fodder^  and  consists  of 
graps,  hay  and  straw ;  that  which  possesses  the 
most  nutriment  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  is  termed 
corn.  This  wor«i  is  often  used  as  if  it  belonged 
exclusively  to  oats ;  but  it  is  a  general  name  lor  all 
the  kinds  of  erain  and  pu!se  upon  which  horses 
are  fed.  In  this  work  it  is  used  only  in  its  ceneral 
sense.  Roota^  such  as  carrots,  turnips  and  pota- 
toes form  the  third  kind  of  food.  In  relation  to 
their  bulk  they  havedess  nutriment  than  corn,  and 
more  than  fodder.  I  do  not  think  this  classifica- 
tion is  of  any  use,  and  here  it  will  not  be  regarded, 
but  it  is  well  to  know  the  meaning  usually  attach- 
ed to  the  terms. 

Green  herbage. — There  arc  several  kinds  of 
fijreen  meat,  but^the  individual  properties  of  each 
are  so  little  known,  that  much  cannot  be  said 
about  them. 

Gra88  is  the  natural  food  of  horses.    It  is  pro- 
vided for  him  without  the  interference  of  art.  It  is 
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composed  of  a  i^reat  number  of  plants,  dilTering 
much  or  little  from  each  other  in  structure,  compo- 
sition, and  duration.  Some  of  the  natural  grasses 
are  to  the  horse  mere  weedp,  destitute  ol'  nutri- 
ment, though  not  positively  injurious.  Several  are 
rejected,  or  eaten  only  when  there  is  nothing  else 
to  eat,  and  none  are  sufficiently  rich  to  maintain 
the  horse  In  condition  lor  constant  work,  even 
though  the  work  be  moderate.  At  a  gentle  pace, 
he  may  travel  a  few  miles  to  day,  but  he  is  unfit 
(or  a  journey  to-morrow.  By  cutting  the  grass 
and  bringing  it  to  the  stable,  the  horse  may  be 
saved  the  labor  of  collecting  it ;  but  still  he  can 
render  very  little  service. 

Grass,  however,  or  green  herbage  of  some  kind, 
is  given  to  almost  all  horses  during  a  part  of  the 
year.  The  young  animals,  from  the  time  they  are 
weaned  till  they  are  fit  for  work,  receive  grass  as 
long  as  it  can  be  had.  Hunting  and  racing  colts 
excepted,  they  receive  little  else. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  grass  has  some  re- 
novating and  purifying  properties  not  possessed  by 
hay  nor  by  corn.  It  is  true  that  all  the  kinds  of 
green  herbage,  including  clover,  saintfoin,  lucerne, 
Tares  and  ryegrass,  produce  a  change  upon  the 
horse.  But  whether  the  change  be  for  better  or 
for  worse,  is  another  question.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  green  meat  relaxes  the  bowels  and 
increases  the  secretion  of  urine  and  of  perspiration. 
Very  often  it  produces  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
particularly  when  ffiven  along  with  a  large  allow- 
ance of  corn.  When  the  horse  is  permitted  to 
eat  what  he  pleases,  the  belly  becomes  large. 
These  etfecis  may  be  termed  immediate.  They 
are  most  apparent  at  the  commencement,  but  are 
visible  so  long  as  the  horse  receives  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  grass.  Green  meat  produces 
other  effects  not  so  easily  traced.  Wounds  heal 
more  kindly,  inflammatory  diseasen  are  not  so 
fatal,  and  chronic  diseases  frequently  abate,  or 
they  entirely  disappear  under  the  use  of  grass. 
The  horse,  however,  is  always  soft,  when  fed 
much  on  green  meat.  He  sweats  a  great  deal,  and 
is  soon  exhausted  by  his  work. 

Clover,  ryegrass,  tares,  lucerne,  saintfoin,  and 
Xhtoat'plant  are  all  used  as  green  meat.  So  far 
as  the  horse  is  concerned,  one  seems  to  be  as  good 
as  any  of  the  others.  They  appear  to  produce  the 
same  effect  us  grass.  Amid  such  variety  we  might 
expect  to  find  some  difl'erence,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  perceive  any.  Some  horses,  indeed,  like 
one  article  better  than  another,  but  this  seems  to 
be  mere  taste,  for  no  one  of  them  appears  to  be 
generally  preferred  nor  rejected.  There  are  various 
opinions,  however,  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
these  articles.  Some  aflirm  that  clover  is  less  nu- 
tritious than  ryegrass,  some  that  tares  are  poor 
"watery  (ceding,  a'nd  others  that  lucerne  and  saint- 
loin  are  the  best  of  the  whole  lot.  But  opinion  on 
the  subject  seems  to  be  quite  vague.  Whatever 
one  affirms  another  will  be  found  to  deny.  In 
Scotland,  lucerne  and  saintfoin  are  very  little  used; 
hut  clover,  rye-grass  and  tares,  are  given  each  in 
their  season,  as  if  one  were  equal  to  another. 

Beans,  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  thf^whole  plant, 
are  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  aiid  never  regu- 
larly, used  as  food  for  horses.  Cabbage,  and  some 
other  green  articles,  are  eaten,  but  they  deserve  no 
particular  notice.  Several,  which  form  the  ordi- 
nary green  meat  of  horses  in  other  countries,  are 
not  grown  here.  The  leaves  and  clippings  of  the 
vine  are  much  used  in  many  parts  o(^ France. 


TFhin,  Furze,  or  Gorse,  This  is  an  abundant 
and  cheap  plant.  It  is  very  good  green  meat  for 
horses,  and  is  procured  when  there  is  no  other.  To 
sick  horses  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  grass, 
and  many  will  eat  it  when  they  will  eat  nothing 
else ;  but  it  has  been  extensively  tried  as  an  article 
of  ordinary  leedinf^.  It  has  long  been  used  in 
many  parts  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  in  several 
of  the  Irish  counties.  Mr.  Tytler  of  Balraain 
was  the  first,  I  understand,  to  publish  a  useful  ac- 
count of  its  properties.  His  essay  will  be  found 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Highland  Society's 
Transactions.  *•  It  appears  that,  for  five  succes- 
sive years,  Mr.  Tytler  (ed  his  fartn  horses  from  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March, 
on  furze  and  straw,  with  a  very  moderate  allow- 
ance of  oats  during  only  a  part  of  that  time.  At 
first  oats  were  given  throughout  the  winter,  but  af- 
terwards only  (rom  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  then  only  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  two  oz., 
or  about  one  third  of  a  peck,  of  average  quality  to 
each ;  the  daily  allowance  of  furze  during  the  first 
period  being  twenty-eight  pounds,  and  during  the 
second  eighteen  pounds,  with  (burteen  of  straw.   ' 

"  The  whins  were  cut  by  a  woman.  Provided 
with  a  pair  of  siout  hedge  gloves,  a  sheep-skin 
apron,  a  reaping  hook,  and  a  forked  stick,  she 
drew  the  plants  to  her  with  the  fork,  and  cut  off 
the  succulent  shoots  of  the  year's  growth.  These 
being  laid  in  bundles  compressed  by  a  stroke  of 
the  loot,  were  ready  (or  carting.  Sufficient  for  a 
dozen  horses  at  their  fullest  feed,  could  be  cut  in 
six  or  seven  hours.  A  mule  and  boy  carted  the 
load  to  the  farm  yard,  where  the  mule  was  yoked 
to  a  bruising  mill.  This  consisted  of  an  old  mill- 
stone, mounted  upon  a  horizontal  axle  twelve  (eet 
long,  attached  by  one  end  to  a  post,  round  which 
the  stone  revolved  on  a  paved  circular  bed,  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  To  the  other  extremity  a  swin- 
gle-tree was  hung  (or  yoking  the  mule.  The 
whins  were  spread  in  the  course,  and  turned  over 
until  sufficiently  crushed.  This  process  occupied 
about  three  hours. 

"  The  daily  expense  of  feeding  eight  horses 
was  thus  calculated  by  Mr.  Tytler: 

Nov.  to  Feb.       Feb.  to  Mar. 
s.      d.  8.     d. 

Woman's  wages,  0  6  0  4 

Part  wages  of  boy,  0  4  0  3 

Part  keep  of  mule,  0  4  0  3 

1  cwt.  of  straw,  2  0  2  0 

25  lbs.  of  oats,  0  0  2  6 


3    2 


5    4" 


By  this  it  appears  that  the  keep  of  each  horse 
per  day  amounted  to  only  fourpence  three  (arthings 
in  the  first  period,  and  eightpence  in  the  second. 
The  work  was  the  same  as  that  of  other  Berwick- 
shire teams,  which  is  by  no  means  light ;  and  Mr. 
Tytler  says,  the  horses  not  only  kept,  but  improved 
their  condition  during  the  whole  season  ;  but  they 
began  to'show  a  distaste  to  the  whins  about  the 
commencement  of  spring. 

Furze  is  generally  used  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  and  the  British  cavalry  while 
in  the  Pyrenees,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
had  no  other  forage. 

According  to  the  Mid-Lothian  Report  (Appen- 
dix, No.  vi,  p.  56)  it  has  been  found  that  an  acre 
of  whins  is  sufficient  (or  six  horses,  during  four 
months ;  that  they  require  two  years  to  produce 
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them  ;  that  horses,  with  whins,  and  one  feed  of 
corn,  were  in  as  good  order  as  with  two  feeds  and 
straw  i*  that  a!l  the  straw  and  one  feed  of  oats 
were  thus  saved;  that,  valuing  these  at  seven- 
pence  a  day  each  horse,  the  saving  in  seventeen 
weeks  amounted,  on  the  six  horses,  to  £17  178. — 
from  which,  deducting  five  shillings  a  week,  as  the 
expense  of  cutting  and  bruising,  there  would  re- 
main £  13  128.  as  the  product  of  two  acres.f    • 

Dry  ?ierbage,^ln  this  country  the  dry  herbage 
consists  of  hay  and  straw.  In  France,  the  vine 
leaves  are  collected  and  stored  for  winter  fodder. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  tops  of  the  sugar  cane  are 
deemed  highly  nutritious,  after  they  are  dried  and 
sweated  a  little  in  heaps.  In  a  season  of  abun- 
dance, ricks  of  the  cane  tops,  the  but-ends  in,  are 
made  in  the  corner  of  each  field,  to  supply  the 
want  of  pasturage  and  other  food.  These  are 
chopped  small,  and  mixed  with  common  salt,  or 
sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  molasses.  Maize  is 
sometimes  made  into  hay.  "  When  Guinea  or 
Indian  corn  is  planted  in  May,  and  cut  in  July,  in 
order  to  bear  seed  that  year,  that  cutting  properly 
tedded,  makes  an  excellent  hay,  which  cattle  pre- 
fer to  meadow  hay.  In  like  manner,  aOer  the  corn 
has  done  bearing  seed,  the  after  crop  furnishes 
abundance  of  that  kind  of  fodder,  which  keeps 
well  in  ricks  lor  two  or  three  years.J  "  In  some 
places,  dried  ferns,  reeds,  flags,  small  branches  or 
twigs  are  dried  and  used  as  substitutes  lor  hay.'^§ 
Doubtless  there  are  many  other  plants  made  into 
fodder  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  Where 
Canary  corn  is  raised,  the  chaff  and  straw  are 
given  to  horses,  from  which  it  is  said  they  derive 
more  nutriment  than  from  hay. 

Hay,-— In  Scotland  roost  ot  the  hay  used  for 
horses  is  composed  of  ryegrass,  or  ryegrass  and  clo- 
ver. The  natural  hay,  which  is  not  very  much 
used  here,  contains  several  plants.  Much  of  the 
hay  in  Scotland  is  bad.  A  good  deal  is  grown  on 
poor  land,  and  this  is  sofi,  dwarfish,  and  destitute 
of  nutriment  But  hay  in  general  is  not  well  made. 
In  the  south  it  is  cured  with  more  skill,  and  pre- 
served with  more  care.  The  best  we  have  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  is  procured  from  Stirlingshire, 
and  is  composed  of  ryegrass  and  a  little  clover. 

In  England  clover-hay  stands  in  high  repute  for 
hard-working  draught  horses.  In  the  market  it 
brings  20  per  cent,  more  than  meadow  or  ryegrass 
hay.  Hard  upland  meadow  is  preferred  for  hunt- 
ers and  racers,  because  I  suppose  they  are  apt  to 
eat  too  much  of  the  clover.  In  Scotland,  ryegrass, 
or  a  mixture  of  ryegrass  and  clover,  is  considered 
the  best  for  all  horses.  Here  we  have  almost  no 
gobd  meadow  hay,  and  most  of  that  made  from 
the  natural  grasses  is  hardly  worth  preserving. 

Good  hay  is  about  a  year  old,  long  and  large, 
hard,  tough ;  its  color  inclining  to  green,  rather 
than  to  white ;  it  has  a  sweet  taste  and  pleasant 
smell ;  the  seed  is  abundant ;  infused  in  hot  water, 
at  produces  a  rich  dark-colored  tea.    The  less  dust 


*  The  "order,"  I  suspect,  would  be  nothing  to 
boast  of.  ^ 

t  British  Husbandry,  Vol.  i.  p.  135.  See  also  the 
Aonalf  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  13.  Ency.  Brit, 
art.  Agriculture.  Farmer's  Mag.  Vol.  xx.  p.  282. 
Comp.  Grazier,  fifth  ed.  p.  659 ;  and  Quar.  Journal  of 
Agric.  No.  xi. 

Bracy  Clarke's  Pharmacopceia  Equina. 
Blaine's  OutUnes  of  Vet  Med. 


it  has  about  it  the  better ;  but,  from  the  soil,  and 
the  way  in  which  hay  is  made  here,  it  is  seldom 
free  from  dust.  In  damp  weather  hay  absorbff 
much  moisture,  and  weighs  a  good  deal  the  hea- 
vier. In  England,  the  market  weight  of  new  hay 
is  sixty  pounds  per  truss  till  the  4th  of  September. 
The  truss  of  old  hay  contains  only  fifiy-six  pounds. 

New  hay  is  purgative  and  debilitating.  It  seems 
to  be  difficult  of  digestion.  The  horse  is  /bnd  ofit^ 
and  will  eat  a  large  quantity,  much  of  which  pass^ 
es  through  him  little  altered  by  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, and  probably  retaining  a  good  deal  of  its  nu- 
triment. On  the  other  hand,  nay  which  is  very 
old,  is  dry,  tasteless,  brittle.  The  horse  rejects 
much,  and  eats  little.  Old  hay  is  much  recom- 
mended ;  but  by  old,  I  suppose  is  meant  not  new. 
In  the  south,  perhaps  stacked  hay  does  not  so 
soon  degenerate  as  in  the  north,  where  it  is  cer- 
tainly old  enough  in  one  year. 

l/eatedhay^  sometimes  termed  mowbumt,  is  that 
which  has  undergone  too  much  fermentation.    In 
curing  hay  it  is  thrown  in  a  heap  to  sweat,  that  is, 
till  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation  takes  place, 
which  is  arrested  by  exposing  the  hay  to  the  air. 
This,  it  appears,  is  necessary  for  its  preservation 
in  the  stack.    But  sometimes  the  process  is  carried 
too  far,  or,  more  frequently,  it  is  re-excited,  after 
the  hay  is  stored  past.    Hay  that  has  been  thus 
injured  is  not  all  alike.    Some  of  it  acquires  a  very 
sweet  sugary  taste;  and  this  portion  is  eaten;  some 
is  changed  in  color  to  a  dark-brown,  and  has  its 
texture  altered ;  it  is  short,  brittle  as  rotten  wood, 
and  has  a  disagreeable  taste ;  this  portion  seems 
to  be  rejected  ;  another  portion  of  the  same  stack 
is  mouldy,  stinking,  quite  rotten,  and  no  horse  will 
eat  this.    All  kinds  of  hay,  however  ^ood  origi- 
nally, may  sufl'er  this  injury.    When  tne  damage 
has  been  slight,  most  horses  will  eat  certain  por- 
tions of  the  hay  very  greedily ;  they  seem  to  be 
fond  of  it  for  the  first  week,  but  subsequently  it  is 
rejected  in  disgust.     Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  it 
is  the  most  unprofitable  fodder  that  horses  can  re- 
ceive.   When  very  bad,  it  is  dear,  though  obtain- 
ed in  a  gift,  for  it  often  does  much  mischief,  par- 
ticulariy  to  horses  of  fast- work.    Much  is  wasted, 
and  that  which  is  eaten  does  little  good.    It  is 
almost   as  poisonous  as  it   is   nutritious.    Slow 
draught -Worses  may  not,  indeed,  be  greatly  injured 
by  it.    But  good  wheat- straw  may  be  better.   To 
fast,  hard-working  horses,  such  as  those  employed 
in  mails,  it  is  a  strong  diuretic ;  and  its  diuretic 
power  does  not  diminish  by  use.    Hay  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  horse's  food,  particulariy  of 
those  horses  that  receive  no  roots  nor  boiled  meat» 
Bad  hay  will  change  the  horse's  appearance  and 
condition  in  two  days,  even  when  he  has  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  corn.    By  bad  hay,  I  mean 
that  which  is  unwholesome.    It  may  be  poor, 
having  little  nutriment,  but  sweet  and  digestible, 
without  being  pernicious.    But  good  straw  is  bet- 
ter than  unwholesome  hay  for  all  kinds  of  horses. 
The  kidneys  are  excited  to  extraordinary  activity. 
The  urine,  which,  in  this  disease,  is  always  per- 
fectly transparent,  is  discharged  very  frequently 
and  in  copious  profusion.    The  horse  soon  be- 
comes hideboimd,  emaciated,  and  feeble.    Hi^ 
thirst  is  excessive.    He  never  refuses  water,  and 
he  drinks  as  if  he  would  never  give  over.    The 
disease  does  not  produce  death,  but  it  renders  the 
horse  useless,  and  ruins  the  constitution.    Should 
he  catch  cold,  or  take  the  influenza  which  prevail- 
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cd  80  much  in  Glasgow  durinjf  the  winter ori836, 
glanders  is  seldom  far  off.*  This  worthless  hay 
is  always  sold  at  a  low  rate,  and  much  of  it  enters 
the  coaching  stables.  But  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  the  hij^hest  price 
lor  the  be«t.  One  ton  ofgood  hay  will,  unless  the 
men  be  excessively  careless,  go  as  flir  as  two  tons 
of  that  which  is  bad.  To  slow-work  horses, 
mow-burnt  hay  may  be  given  with  less  detriment, 
but  it  is  least  unprofitable  when  consumed  by  cattle. 

Musty  hay  is  known  by  its  bad  color,  its  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  hitter  taste.  It  is  soil  and  coated 
with  fungi.  Like  all  hay,  its  smell  is  most  distinct 
when  slightly  dampened  by  breathing  upon  it. 
Old  hay  is  often  musty,  without  having  been  heat- 
ed. None  but  a  hungry  horse  will  eat  it,  and 
when  eaten  in  considerable  quantity  it  is  said  to 
be  "  bad  for  the  wind."  In  truth,  it  is  bad  for 
every  part  of  the  body.  In  some  places  they 
sprinkle  this  musty  hay  \vith  a  solution  of  salt, 
which  induces  the  horse  to  eat  it,  but  even  thus, 
it  answers  better  for  bedding  than  for  feeding,  and 
to  that  purpose  the  horse  applies  most  of  it. 

Weather-beaten  hay  is  that  which  has  lain  in 
the  sward  exposed  to  the  rain  and  the  sun.  It  is 
musty,  full  of  dust,  sapless,  bleached,  or  blackened, 
and  destitute  of  seed.  Such,  also,  is  the  state  of 
that  which  has  stood  too  long  uncut.  All  hay 
should  be  cut  a  few  days  before  the  seed  is  quite 
ripe.  After  it  has  lost  most  of  its  seed,  and  us 
juices,  little  is  left  to  afford  nutriment. 

Salted  hayt  that  is,  hay  with  which  salt  has 
been  mingled  at  the  time  of  stacking  it,  is  not 
much  used  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  to  be  had.  I 
can  tell  nothing  about  it.  Horses  are  said  to  pre- 
fer it  to  any  other.  But  the  principal  motive  for 
salting  hay  is  to  preserve  it  when  the  weather  re- 
quires that  it  be  stacked  before  it  is  sufficiently 
dry.  Salt  prevents  or  checks  fermentation.  It 
darkens  the  color  of  the  hay  and  makes  it  wei^h 
heavier,  for  salt  attracts  moisture.  Salt,  I  think, 
should  not  be  forced  on  the  horse.  It  may  excite 
too  much  thirst.  Given  apart  from  the  food,  he 
may  take  all  that  is  good  for  him.  Damaged  hay 
is  often  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  which  seems  to 
render  it  less  disgusting,  and  may  possibly  correct 
its  bad  properties.  It  should  be  wetted  as  wanted, 
for  it  soon  becomes  sodden  and  rotten.  ' 

The  daily  quantity  of  hay  allowed  to  each  horse 
must  vary  with  its  quality  and  the  work.  If  the 
corn  be  limited,  the  horse  will  eat  a  greater*weight 
of  poor  hay  than  of  that  which  is  more  nutritious. 
If  it  be  damaged,  he  must  consume  more  than  if  it 
were  sound,  for  he  rejects  some,  perhaps  a  half, 
and  that  which  he  eats  does  not  furnish  so  much 
nutriment.  When  the  work  is  fast,  the  horse 
must  not  have  so  much  as  to  give  him  a  laree 
belly.  Eight  pounds  of  good  hay  is  about  the 
usual  allowance  to  fast-working  horses,  that  may 
receive  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  pounds 
of  corn.  Large  draught-horses  will  consume  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  but  the  quantity  is  sel- 
dom limited  for  these.  JMuch,  however,  depends 
upon  the  allowance  of  corn.  A  (German  agricul- 
turist calculates  that  eight  pounds  of  meadow- 


•  The  influenza  I  mean,  was  not  at  all  similar  to  a 
disease  which  went  under  the  same  name  at  the  same 
time  in  England.  We  had  almost  none  of  the  English 
influenza  till  the  last  week  of  May,  1837.  In  the 
month  of  June  it  was  very  prevalent. 


hay,  or  seven  of  that  made  from  clover,  tares,  or 
saihtfoin,  aflbrd  as  much  nourishment  as  three 
pouqds  of  oats.  Oi'ihe  hay  raised  on  poor  soils, 
nine  pounds  may  be  required. 

A  horse  can  live  on  hay  and  water,  when  thrown 
off  work,  for  a  considerable  period,  he  of^en  re- 
ceives nettling  else.  This  is  not  always  right. 
The  horse  becomes  so  feeble  and  so  pot-bellied 
that  it  is  long  ere  better  food  will  restore  his  con- 
dition for  work.  A  little  corn,  some  roots,  or  a 
bran-mash,  though  given  only  once  in  two  days, 
will  help  to  keep  him  in  flesh.  I  have  heard  of 
the  horse  being  kept  almost  entirely  on  hay,  re- 
ceiving corn  only  when  he  was  to  be  used.  I 
would  recommend  the  owner  to  confine  himself 
to  bread  and  water  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then 
try  what  a  beaf-steak  wilt  enable  him  to  do. 
There  is  a  material  difference  between  eating  to 
live,  and  eating  to  work.  The  stomach  and  bow- 
els will  hardly  hold  suflicient  hay  to  keep  even  an 
idle  horse  ailve. 

The  only  preparation  which  hay  receives  before 
it  is  given,  is  that  of  cutting  it  into  chaff',  into  short 
pieces.  When  given  uncut,  the  groom  does,  or 
should  shake  out  the  dust  before  he  puts  it  in  the 
rack. 

Hay  tea, — An  infusion  of  hay  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  upon  it,  and  covering  up  till  cool, 
has  been  recommended  as  an  excellent  nutritious 
drink  for  sick  horses,  and  also  for  those  in  health. 
It  might  perhaps  be  a  very  good  substitute  for 
gruel ;  perhaps  a  quart  or  two  of  the  tea  might 
not  be  a  bad  thing  for  a  racer,  given  between  heats, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  horse 
is  beginning  to  get  exhausted  from  fasting,  but  it 
has  not  been  tried. 

Hay-seed. — In  Scotland,  and  wherever  the  hay 
is  made  chiefly  from  rye-grass,  the  seed  is  of\en 
made  use  of  in  feeding.  It  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  oats  to  prevent  the  horse  from  swallowing 
them  whole,  but  most  generally  it  is  given  along 
with  the  boiled  meat,  either  to  divide  it  or  to  soak 
up  the  liquor.  It  contains  more  nutriment  than 
the  hay  itself,  but  probably  not  a  great  deal,  unless 
the  hay  has  stood  too  long  uncut.  Some  people 
say  that  hay-seed  is  bad  for  the  wind,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  any  evil  to  its  use.  There 
is  always  much  dust  mingled  with  it,  and  this 
should  always  be  removed  by  washing.  Some- 
times the  meat  is  boiled,  and  sometimes  merely 
added  to  the  boiled  meat  while  it  is  hot  I  do  not 
know  that  boiling  improves  it,  but  it  is  much  better 
liked  afler  boiling  or  masking  than  in  its  raw  state. 

Straw. — There  are  five  kinds  of  straw  used  as 
fodder.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  rye- 
straw  is  ever  used  as  fodder  in  this  country.  Of 
the  white  kinds,  wheat  is  supposed  to  be  most  nu- 
tritious. Some,  however,  like  oat-straw  as  well. 
Barley-straw  is  almost  useless  for  fodder,  and  is 
not  used  when  any  other  can  be  obtained.  Pea- 
straw  is  better  than  that  of  beans  ;  it  has  been  re- 
commended as  equal  to  hay,  and  I  have  not  much 
doubt  but  it  is  much  better  than  some  bay.  Straw, 
however,  is  little  used  here.  In  many  parts  of 
Europe,  wheat,  barley,  or  rye-straw  forms  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  dried  herbage,  hay 
being  almost  unknown,  fn  some  of  the  towns 
wheat  and  oat-straw  are  occasionally  given  to  cart- 
horses, and  in  some  cases  to  coaching- horses  In 
the  country,  both  white  and  black  straw  are  in 
common  use  as  winter  fodder  for  the  farm-horses. 
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It  is  ver^  probable  that  wheat-straw,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  others,  may  soon  bo  usf^d  much  more 
extensively  than  at  present.  Good  straw  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  bad  hay,  and  possibly,  by  in- 
creasing the  allowance  of  corn,  crnd  cutting  the 
straw,  hay  might  be  almost  entirely  dispensed 
with.  Though  containing  much  less  nutriment, 
it  still  contains  some,  and  it  serves  quite  as  well 
as  bay  to  divide  the  corn  and  give  it  a  wholesome 
size.  It  must  be  understood  that  food  ought  to 
possess  bulk  proportioned  in  some  degree  to  the 
capacity  of  the  digestive  organs.  Nutriment  can 
be  given  in  a  very  concentrated  sfate,  yet  it  is  not 
proper  to  condense  it  beyond  a  certain  point.  Corn 
alone  will  give  all  the  nourishment  which  any 
horse  can  need,  but  he  must  also  have  some  fodder 
10  give  bulk  to  the  corn,  though  it  need  not  of 
necessity  yield  much  nutriment.  Straw,  therefore, 
may  oAen  be  used  where  hay  is  used.  This  has 
been  proved  very  fairly  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Mein,  of  Glasgow,  kept  his  coaching- horses  in 
excellent  order  for  nearly  eight  months,  without  a 
single  stalk  of  hay.  During  dear  hay  seasons  it 
is  the  custom,  with  many  large  ownera,  lo  make 
atraw  from  a  part  of  the  (odder.  Wheat-btraw  is 
preferred,  but  few  object  to  that  of  the  oat. 

But  when  horses  are  living  chiefly  on  hay,  as 
many  (arm  horses  do,  during  a  part  of  the  winter, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  equal  quantity,  or 
indeed  any  quantity  of  straw,  will  supply  the  place 
ofthat  hay.  The  stomach  and  bowels  will  hardly 
hold  hay  enough  to  nourish  even  an  idle  horse, 
and  as  straw  yields  less  nutriment  in  proportion  to 
its  bulk,  enough  cannot  be  eaten  to  furnish  the 
nutriment  required.  The  deficiency  must  be  made 
up  by  roots  or  corn. 

When  much  straw  is  used,  part  or  the  whole 
ought  to  be  cut  into  chaff.  It  is  laborious  work  to 
masticate  it  all,  and  in  time  it  will  tell  upon  the 
teeth,  which  in  old  horses  are  often  worn  to  the 
gums,  even  by  hay  and  corn. 

Bean  straw  is  toush  and  woody,  and  horses 
eoon  get  tired  of  it.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
might  be  advantageously  made  into  tea.  Bean- 
straw  tea  is  much  esteemed  as  a  drink  for  milch 
cows,  and  if  not  found  equally  good  (or  horses,  no 
harm  can  be  done  by  trying  it.  Pea-straw  also 
makes  very  good  tea,  but  the  straw  itself  can 
be  entirely  consumed  as  (odder.  The  white  straw 
seems  to  make  a  very  weak  infusion.  All  the  kinds 
of  straw  soon  grow  sapless  and  brittle.  They 
should  be  fresh. 

Bam  chaff, — The  shell  which  is  separated  from 
wheat  and  oats  in  thrashing  is  often  given  to  farm- 
horses.  It  seems  to  be  very  poor  stuff.  It  looks 
as  if  it  contained  no  nutriment,  yet  it  may  serve  to 
divide  the  corn,  to  make  the  horse  masticate  it, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  swallowing  it  too  hur- 
riedly. In  this  way  it  may  so  fur  supply  the  place 
of  cut  fodder.  But  the  tmm  chaff  is  usually  min- 
gled with  the  boiled  meat,  and  if  the  articles  be 
very  soft,  the  chaff  may  give  them  consistence, 
but  it  does  little  more.  The  covin<jr  chafi  of  beans 
is  said  to  form  very  good  manger  meat. 

Hoots. — Potatoes,  carrots,  and  turnips  are  the 
roots  chiefly  used  for  feeding  hordes.  Parsnips, 
mangel -wurtzel,  and  yams  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed. 

Potatoes  ore  given  both  raw  and  boiled ;  in 
either  state  they  are  much  relished  by  all  horses 
as  a  change  from  other  (bod.    They  are  rather 
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laxative  than  otherwise,  and  especially  when 
given  uncooked.  Given  raw  and  in  considerable 
quantity  to  a  horse,  not  accustomed  to  them,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  produce  indigestion,  when 
boiled  or  steamed  they  are  less  apt  to  ferment  in 
the  stomach.  For  horses  that  do  slow,  and  per- 
haps not  very  hard,  or  long-continued  work,  po- 
tatoes may,  in  a  great  measure,  or  entirely,  su- 
persede corn.  They  are  little  used  for  fast-work 
horses,  yet  they  may  be  given,  and  sometimes 
they  aie  given  without  any  harm.  On  many 
farms  they  form,  along  with  straw  fodder,  the 
whole  of  the  horse^s  winter  food.* 

According  to  Professor  Low,  flf^een  pounds  of 
raw  potatoes  yield  as  much  nutriment  as  four 
and  a  half  pounds  of  oats.  Von  Thaer  says,  that 
three  bushels  are  equal  to  112  lbs.  of  hay.  Cur- 
wen,  who  tried  potatoes  very  extensively  in  feed- 
ing horses,  says  that  an  acre  goes  as  far  as  four 
acres  of  hay.  He  steamed  them  all,  and  allowed 
each  horse  daily,  a  stone  and  a  half,  whh  a  tenth 
of  cut  straw  which  he  preferred  to  hay  for  this 
mode  of  feeding. 

The  potatoes  should  be  of  a  good  kind,  and  not 
frosted.  They  should  always  be  cooked  either 
by  steamine  or  boiling.  They  are  best  when 
steamed.  Horses  like  them  as  well  raw,  but  they 
are  excessively  flatulent,  and  this  bad  property  is 
much  corrected  by  cooking,  and  by  adding  some 
salt.  When  boiled,  the  process  should  be  perform- 
ed with  as  little  water  as  possible.  When  nearly 
ready,  the  water  should  be  altogether  withdrawn, 
and  the  potatoes  allowed  to  dry,  uncovered,  on 
the  Are  for  a  few  minutes.  They  should  be  put 
on  with  cold  water.  They  are  always  over-boiled. 
Horses  prefer  them  when  hard  at  the  heart. 
There  is  a  general  prejudice  against  the  liquor  in 
which  potatoes  are  boiled.  It  is  said  to  be  injuri- 
ous. In  small  quanthies  it  certainly  produces  no 
apparent  evil.  I  often  see  it  given,  not  as  a  drink, 
but  along  with  potatoes,  beans,  and  chaff,  which 
are  all  boiled  together  and  mixed  into  a  uniform 
mass,  in  general  too  sofh  In  some  places  the 
potatoes  are  not  washed  when  t>oi)ed.  If  the  earth 
does  not  relax  the  bowels,  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  does  any  injury,  and  the  horses  do  not  appear 
to  dislike  it.  When  the  mass,  however,  from  the 
addition  of  chaff,  requires  much  mastication,  this 
sand  or  earth  must  wear  down  the  teeth  very  fast. 

Turnips  are  in  very  general  upe  for  farm  and 
cart-horses.  Of  late  i  hey  have  also  been  used  a 
great  deal  in  the  coaching-stables;  in  many  they 
have  superseded  the  carrot.  The  Swedish  varie- 
ty is  preferred.  Common  white  turnips  are  al- 
most worthless.  According  to  Von  Thaer,  100 
pounds  are  equal  in  nutriment  to  22  of  hay.  For 
slow  horses,  turnips  to  a  certain  extent  supersede 
i  corn,  hut  for  fast-workers,  they  save  the  hay  more 
than  the  corn.  They  have  a  fine  odor  when  tail- 
ed, and  this  seems  to  make  the  horse  feed  more 
heartily.  They  fatten  the  horse  very  rapidly,  and 
produce  a  smooth  glossy  coat  and  loose  nkm. 

They  are  gometiines  washed,  sliced,  and  given 
raw.  but  in  general  they  are  boiled,  and  occasion- 
ally steamed.     In  the  raw  slate  they  excite  indi- 

•  But  in  Essex,  farm-horses  have  been  kept  through- 
out the  winter  entirely  upon  steamed  potatoes.  Each 
horse  got  fifty  pounds  per  day,  and  did  thfi  ordinarv 
work  of  the  tarm  with  the  greatest  ease.  Some  salt 
was  mixed  with  them,  and  occasionally  a  little  sul- 
phur, which  is  quite  superfluous. 
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gestioo  very  readily,  and  are  not  much  liked.  Few 
horsef  get  them  oAener  than  once  a  day.  They 
may  be  given  oftener,  but  the  horse  soon  begioR  to 
refuse  them.  If  they  are  to  be  used  for  several 
successive  weeks,  they  should  not  be  given  oftener 
than  ODce  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  at  m<^>6t  twice, 
and  then  not  in  very  large  quantities.  When  the 
quantity  of  food  is  limited,  the  horse  will  be  glad 
to  get  them  at  ail  tiroes,  but  in  that  case  he  must 
have  little  work.  Straw,  or  hay,  and  turnips  will 
make  an  idle  horse  fat ;  they  will  enable  him  to  do 
some  slow  work,  but  to  perform  full  work  the  horse 
will  not  or  cannot  eat  enough  to  keep  him  in  con- 
dition ;  and  for  fast  work  he  would  eat  more  than 
he  could  well  carry.  Most  usually  they  are  given 
only  once  a  day,  and  at  night  after  work  is  over; 
chanor  hay  seed,  and  some  corn,  generally  beans, 
are  boiled  along  with  them.  They  should  always 
be  washed.  They  require  much  boiling,  and  when 
lar^  they  may  be  cut. 

Varrota. — This  root  is  held  in  much  esteem. 
There  is  none  better,  nor  perhaps  so  good.  When 
first  given  it  is  slightly  diuretic  and  laxative.  But 
as  the  horse  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  these  ef- 
fects are  not  produced.  Carrots  also  improve  the 
state  of  the  skin.  They  form  a  good  substitute 
for  grass,  and  an  excellent  alterative  for  horses 
out  of  condition.  To  sick  and  idle  horses  they 
render  corn  unnecessary.  They  are  beneficial  in 
all  chronic  diseases  of  the  organs  connected  with 
breathing,  and  have  a  marked  influence  upon 
chronic  cough  and  broken  wind.  They  are  ser- 
viceable in  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  combination 
with  oats,  they  restore  a  worn-out  horse  much 
sooner  than  oats  alone. 

Carrots  are  usually  given  raw.  Sometimes  they 
are  boiled  or  steamed,  but  horses  seem  to  like 
them  better  raw.  They  are  washed  and  sliced. 
They  are  oflen  mingled  with  the  com,  but  I  think 
they  ought  to  form  a  separate  feed.  They  dimin- 
ish the  consumption  of  both  hay  and  corn. 
Some  tell  me  that  six,  others  that  eight  pounds  of 
carrots  are  equal  to  four  pounds  of  oats.  But  the 
calculation  cannot  be  much  depended  upon,  for  the 
horse  may  eat  more  or  less  hay  without  the  dif- 
ference being  observed.  According  to  Curwen, 
a  work-horse  getting  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds 
of  corn,  may  have  fbur  pounds  deducted  for  every 
five  he  receives  of  carrots.  For  fast  working  horses 
carrots  never  entirely  supersede  com.  Mention  is 
made,  indeed,  of  an  Essex  sportsman  who  gave 
his  hunters  each  a  bushel  of  carrots  daily  with  a 
little  hay,  but  no  corn  ;  the  horses  are  said  to  have 
Ibllowed  a  pack  of  harriers  twice  a  week,  but  the 
possibility  of  doing  this  needs  further  proof.  For 
slow-working  horses,  carrots  may  supply  the  place 
of  com  quite  well,  at  least  for  those  employed  on 
the  farm.  Burrows,  an  English  agriculturist, 
gave  his  farm-horses  each  seventy  pounds  of  car- 
rots per  day,  along  with  chati  and  barn  door  re- 
fuse, with  which  the  carrots  were  sliced  and  mixed. 
He  gave  a  little  rack-hay,  but  no  corn.  He  fed  his 
horses  in  this  way  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
beginning  of  June«  giving  a  little  less  than  seventy 
pounds  in  the  very  shortest  days,  and  a  litde  more 
ID  spring. 

The  tops  of  the  carrots  have  been  given  to 
horses,  and  it  is  said  they  were  much  liked,  and 
quite  wholesome. 

Pannij^, — This  root  is  used  a  good  deal  in 
France ;  in  the  peighborhood  of  Brest,  parsnips 


and  cabbages  aro  boiled  together  and  given  to  the 
horses  warm,  along  with  some  buckwheat  flour. 
In  the  island  of  Jersey  the  root  is  much  cultivated, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  fattening  stock,  and  for 
the  table  of  all  classes.  It  is  said  not  to  be  gene- 
rally given  to  horses,  for  it  is  alleged  that  their 
eyes  suffer  under  its  use.  Arthur  Young,  how-* 
ever,  assures  us  that  the  horses  about  Morlaix  are 
ordinarily  fed  upon  parsnipp,  and  that  they  are 
considered  "  the  best  of  all  foods  for  a  horse,  and 
much  exceedingoais."  They  are  eaten  both  raw  and 
boiled.  They  are  most  usually  washed,  sliced  and 
mixed  with  bran  orchafl*.  The  leaves,  mown  while 
in  good  condition,  are  eaten  as  readily  as  clover. 

mangel  vmrtzelj  yamSf  and  the  turnip  cabbage, 
have  each  been  employed  as  food  for  horses,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  with  what  efi'ect. 

Com. — In  this  country  the  corn  consists  chiefly 
of  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  but  barley  is  now  in  very 
common  use,  and  wheat  is  occasionally  given. 
The  two  last  articles,  however,  are  rarely  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  oats,  but  are  generally  mixed  with 
them  in  certain  proportions.  Rye,  buckwheat  and 
maize,  are  used  as  com  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  this. 

OaU, — There  aro  several  varieties  which  need 
not  be  described. 

Good  oats  are  about  one  year  old,  plump,  short, 
hard,  rattling  when  poured  into  the  manger,  sweet, 
clean,  free  from  chaff  and  dust,  an  J  weighing 
about  forty  pounds  per  bushel. 

New  oats  are  slightly  purgative,  indigestible, 
and  unprofitable.  They  seem  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  stomach,  and  to  retain  their  nutriment. 
They  make  the  horse  soft ;  he  sweats  soon  and 
much  at  work.  If  they  must  be  used  when  under 
three  or  four  months  old,  they  may  be  improved 
by  kiln-drying.  They  are  not  good,  however,  till 
they  are  aboiit  a  year  old.  They  may  he  kept  till 
too  old,  when  they  become  musty  and  full  of  in- 
sects. The  period  at  which  oats  begin  to  degene- 
rate depends  so  much  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  harvested  and  preserved,  that  the  age 
alone  afibrds  no  rule  for  rejecting  them.  They  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  for  several  years. 

Fumigated  oats  are  those  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  vapor  of  ignited  sulphur.  They  are 
put  through  this  process  to  improve  their  color.  A 
good  deal  of  the  sulphur  adheres  to  the  husk  of 
the  oat,  which  is  of  a  pretty  color.  A  little  sulphur 
cannot  do  the  horse  any  harm,  but  light  small 
oats  absorb  a  considerable  quantity.  The  sulphur 
is  easily  detected  by  rubbing  the  oats  between  the 
hands  a  little  warmed.  When  the  sulphur  is  in 
large  quantity,  the  horses  refuse  the  oats,  or  they 
do  not  ((Bed  heartily.  I  do  not  perceive  that  fumi- 
gated oats  are  objectionable  in  other  respects. 

Kiln-dried  oats  are  those  which  have  been  dried 
by  the  application  of  fire.  They  are  generally 
blamed  for  producing  diabetes;  but  though  this 
disease  is  common  enougti,  it  does  not  appear 
wherever  kiln-dried  oats  are  used.  In  many  parts 
of  Russia,  oats  and  all  other  kinds  of  corn  are  kiln- 
dried  in  the  straw  before  they  are  stored.  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  would  be  the  case,  if  it  were  so 
prejudicial  to  the  oats  as  many  people  imagine. 
Most  of  the  kiln-dried  oats  which  are  given  to 
horses  have  been  damaged  before  they  were  dried 
and  I  suspect  that  the  injury  received  in  harvesting 
or  in  storing  has  more  to  do  with  diabetes  than 
kiln-drying  has. 
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Bod  oats, — Some  oats  are  light,  containing  little 
nutriment  in  proportion  to  their  l>ulk  ;  some  con- 
tain much  dust  and  chaff,  small  stones,  and  eanh; 
these  can  hardly  be  called  good  oats,  yet  there  are 
others  which  are  much  worse.  Light,  husky,  and 
ill-cleaned  oais  may  be  sweet  anawbolesome ;  if 
they  do  little  good  they  do  no  harm,  but  some  oats 
are  positively  injurious  lo  the  horse.  They  may 
please  the  eye  tolerably  well,  but  they  have  a  bad 
smell  and  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste.  Horses  do 
Dot  like  thpm.  After  the  first  day  or  two  they 
begin  to  refuse  them.  That  which  they  eat  pro- 
duces diat>etes,  a  disease  which  goes  under  many 
names.  The  most  common  are  staling-evjl  and 
jaw-piss.  I  do  not  know  how  the  oats  obtain  this 
diuretic  property ;  many,  as  1  have  said,  attribute 
it  to  kiln-diying,  many  to  the  oats  having  been 
heated,  undergone  a  little  fermentation  in  the 
stack  or  in  the  granary,  and  a  few  ascribe  it  to  the 
oats  being  ill  harvested,  musty,  or  half-rotten  before 
they  are  got  off  the  field.  Oars  may  be  f  rost-bitren, 
damaged  by  insects,  or  injured  in  various  other 
ways,  but  it  seems  yet  uncertain  what  condition 
th^y  are  in  when  they  produce  diabetes ;  or  what 
makes  them  so  strongly  diuretic.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  heated  oats  will  produce  diabetes ;  but 
whether  any  other  alteration  in  the  oats  will  have 
the  same  effect  I  do  not  know.  Whatever  be  the 
cause,  the  oats  must  be  changed  as  soon  as  it  is 
discovered  that  thev  produce 

JDiabttes.—li  is  the  same  disease  as  that  which 
arises  from  the  use  of'mowburnt  hay.  The  horses 
urinate  otlen ;  the  urine  is  quite  colorless,  and  it  is 
discharged  in  immense  Quantities.  The  horse 
would  drink  forever,  and  the  water  is  hardly  down 
his  throat  till  it  is  thrown  among  his  feet  in  the 
form  or  urine.  In  a  day  or  two  his  coat  stares,  he 
refuses  to  feed,  loses  flesh,  and  becomes  excessively 
weak.  He  may  for  a  time  continue  at  work,  but, 
if  he  catch  cold,  and  remain  at  work  while  he  has 
both  the  cold  and  diabetes  upon  him  he  often  be- 
comes glandered. 

The  horses  may  not  be  all  alike.  In  a  large 
stud  some  are  always  more  affected  by  these  bad 
oats  than  others.  The  worst  must  go  out  of  work 
ibr  a  while,  and  some  others  must  be  spared  as 
much  as  possible,  while  a  few  may  continue  at 
their  usual  employment.  The  oats  must  be 
changed.  Give  plenty  of  beans,  some  barley,  and 
good  hay.  Let  each  horse  have  a  lump  of  rock 
•alt,  and  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  mannfer.  Put  some 
clay  and  bean-meal  in  the  water.  Carrots,  whins, 
or  grass  may  be  given  with  benefit.  But  by 
changing  the  oats,  and  diminishing  the  work,  the 
disease  will  generally  disappear.  If  all  these 
means  fail,  medicine  must  be  tried.  A  veterinarian 
will  furnish  that  of  the  proper  kind.  But  nothing 
will  arrest  the  disease  permanently  unless  the  oats 
be  changed.  If  not  very  bad,  they  may  do  for 
Qoraet  in  easy  work.  But  while  a  horse  has  dia- 
beta«|  he  cannot  maintain  his  condition  for  full 
^ork.  He  would  lose  flesh  though  he  stood  up  to 
the  knees  in  com. 

There  is  a  kind  of  diabetes  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  bad  food.  It  is  accompanied  with  a 
p>od  deal  of  fever,  and  requires  different  treatment; 
It  may  be  suspected  when  the  food  has  not  been 
changed ;  but  the  eye  is  red,  and  the  mouth  hot, 
•nd  the  horse  is  dull  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
•taHiij^-evil  is  upon  him. 

Preparation  of  oats, — Moat  frequently  oats  are 


given  raw  and  whole.  But  occasionally  they  are 
bruised,  or  coarsely  ground.  Sometimes  thej^  are 
boiled,  and  sometimes  germinated.  There  is  oo 
objection  to  bruising  but  the  cost ;  grinding  is 
never  useful,  and  sometimes  it  is  improper ;  boil- 
ing does  not  seem  to  improve  oats,  and,  after  the 
first  week,  high-fed  horses  prefer  them  raw ; 
^rmination  is  rarely  practised,  and  only  for  sicK 
horses.  In  Lincolnshire  oats  are  malted  in  salt 
water,  and  given,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  in 
spring. 

Oats  are  sometimes  given  in  the  straw,  either 
cut  or  uncut.  The  cost  of  thrashing  is  saved,  but 
that  is  no  great  gain.  It  cannot  be  known  how 
much  the  horse  gets.  One  may  be  cheated  alto- 
gether out  of  a  meal  and  another  may  be  surfeited. 
There  is  always  some  waste,  for  the  horse  must 
be  getting  very  little  com  if  he  eats  all  the  straw 
he  gets  along  with  it,  and,  if  he  get  more,  some  of 
the  com  is  left  in  the  straw. 

Tke  daily  dUowanct  of  oats  is  very  variable. 
Hunters  and  racers  receive  almost  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  during  the  season  of  work.  The  quantity 
for  those  horses  varies  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
pounds  per  day.  Stage  and  mail-horses  get  about 
the  samo  allowance.  Some  will  not  consume 
above  fbuneen  pounds,  others  will  manage  neariy 
eighteen.  In  most  stables  some  other  cora  is 
used.  For  every  pound  of  barley  or  beans  that 
may  be  given,  rather  more  than  an  equal  weight 
is  taken  off  the  ordinary  allowance  of  oats.  Sad- 
dle-horses receive  about  twelve  pounds  of  oats, 
cart-horses  from  ten  to  fourteen.  Those  employed 
on  the  farm  get  from  four  to  twelve  pounds.  The 
ordinary  feeding  measure  in  Scotlandi  termed  a 
lippy,  holds  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  heavy 
oats. 

Substitutes  for  oais  have  been  frequently  sooght. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
how  far  their  use  might  be  dispensed  with.  Roots 
and  bread  have  both  been  tried,  and .  the  results 
have  shown  that  horses  of  moderate  work,  or  even 
laborious  work  at  a  slow  pace,  can  be  kept  in 
good  condition  on  carrots  or  potatoes,  with  some 
fodder  and  no  corn.  The  bread  has  been  made 
from  cora,  but  it  \ioes  not  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  any  economy.  Bariey,  beans^peas,  and 
wheat  are  partial  substitutes  for  oats.  The^  may 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  corn ;  and  in  Sipam  bar- 
ley forms  the  whole  of  it.  But  in  this  country  oata 
are  in  general  as  cheap  ns  any  of  the  other  kinds 
of  corn.  It  has  been  alleged  that  oats  contain 
some  aromatic,  invigorating  property,  not  pos- 
sessed by  other  articles ;  and  it  does  appear  that 
horses  fed  on  roots,  to  the  exclusion  of  corn,  are 
not  so  gay  as  com-fed  horses.  But  whether  oats, 
in  equal  weight,  give  (he  horse  more  animation 
than  other  kinds  of  corn,  is  not  known  with 
eertainty,  although  common  opinion  is  in  their 
favor. 

Cbmiust  is  a  dirty,  brown  useless- like  pow- 
der, removed  from  the  oat  in  converiir>g  it  into 
meal.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  boiled  food 
Itdof^snot  appeal  to  contain  any  nutriment;  and 
it  is  blamed  for  producing  balls  in  the  bowels  and 
obstriictinff  them. 

Oatmeal  aeeds.^The  husk  of  the  oat  as  it  is 
sifted  firom  the  meal,  is  sometimes  given  to  horses. 
This  stuff  is  termed  seeds.  It  always  contains  a 
little  menl;  but  is  oAen  adulterated  by  adding  what 
are  called  the  shceling  seeds,  the  husk  without 
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any  meal.  It  does  very  well  as  a  roasticant ;  and 
may  be  mingled  with  oate,  beans,  or  barley  to 
make  the  horse  grind  them,  but  it  cannot  yield 
much  nutriment,  and  many  horses  will  not  eat  it. 

Grvel  is  made  Trom  oatmeal.  It  is  very  useful 
for  sick  horses :  and,  afiera  dayofeevere  exertion 
when  the  horse  will  not  take  solid  food,  gruel  is  the 
best  thing  he  can  have.  Few  stablemen  are  able 
lo  make  it  properly.  The  meal  is  never sufBcienily 
incorporated  with  the  water.  One  gallon  of  good 
jjruel  may  be  made  from  a  pound  of  meal,  which 
should  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  set  on  the  fire 
and  stirred  till  boiling,  and  afterwards  permitted  to 
simmer  over  a  genfile  fire  till  the  waier  is  quite 
thick.  It  is  not  gruel  at  all  if  the  meal  subside, 
and  leave  the  water  transparent.  Braey  Clarke 
recommends  that  the  meal  be  well  triturated  with 
a  little  cold  water,  in  a  beechen  bowl,  by  a  heavy 
wooden  pestle.  He  thinks  the  trituration  necessary 
to  efi'ect  a  union  between  the  water  and  some 
constituent  of  the  meal.  This  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  "  not  a  few  useful  and  important  discoveries" 
for  which  Mr.  Clarke  so  clamorously  demands  our 
homage. 

Oaten  bread  is  sometimes  given  to  sick  horses. 
It  may  tempt  the  appetite  and  excite  a  disposition 
to  feed. 

Barley, — There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  this  article.  Some  consider  it  quite  as 
good  as  oats  in  every  respect ;  others  allege  that 
it  is  too  laxative  ;  others  that  it  is  heatin^r ;  some 
that  it  is  cooling ;  and  some  that  it  is  Hatulent.  In 
Spain,  and  in  some  other  places,  horses  and  mules 
receive  no  corn  but  barley;  in  this  country  it  is 
very  often  boiled  and  given  once  a-day,  and  some- 
times a  little  is  given  raw  with  every  ration  of  oats; 
and  one  or  two  proprietors  have  used,  and  perhaps 
still  use  it  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  oats.  I  can- 
not, from  personal  observation,  tell  what  are  its 
effects  when  given  habitually  without  mixture. 
But  when  given  along  with  a  few  oats  or  beans, 
so  as  to  form  only  a  part  of  the  feed,  I  know  that 
barley  has  none  of  the  evil  properties  j<scribed  to 
it.  I  am  daily  among  a  large  number  of  horses, 
both  fast  and  slow-workers,  who  receive  a  consi- 
derable quantity  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-lour 
hours.  At  first,  it  relaxes  the  bowels  a  little,  and 
unless  it  be  mingled  with  chaff  the  horses  swallow 
the  grain  whole.  They  seem  to  swallow  it  more 
readily  than  oats.  Afiera  week  or  two  the  bowels 
return  to  their  ordinary  state.  The  skin  and  the 
coat  are  almost  invariably  improved  by  barley, 
particularly  when  boiled  and  given  warm.  Like 
every  other  kind  of  corn  it  is  somewhat  indigesti- 
ble, until  the  stomach  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 
If  much  be  given  at  first,  the  horse  is  likely  to  take 
colic.  But  by  gradually  increasing  the  quantity 
from  day  to  day,  deducting  the  oats  in  proportion, 
the  horse  may  be  safely  inured  to  barley  without 
any  other  corn. 

White  tells  us  of  a  Southampton  postmaster, 
who  fed  his  horses  entirely  on  barley  and  cut 
straw.  They  were  given  together,  and  the  barley 
was  steeped  in  water  twelve  hours  before  it  was 
given.  Two  pecks  of  barley  and  one  bushel  of 
strait  formed  the  daily  allowance.  It  is  said  that, 
upon  this,  'Hhe  horses  did  more  work,  and  were 
in  bett*»r  condition,  than  others  at  the  same  task 
upon  the  ordinary  feeding."  This  is  the  usual 
story  whenever  any  new  mode  or  article  is  recom- 
mended.   But,  nevertheless,  it  seems  suiRciently 


clear  that  barley  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
oats.  The  price  should  influence  the  choice.  Spot- 
ted or  dark-colored  barley,  though  rejected  for 
malting,  may  be  quite  good  enough  for  corn,  and 
it  is  olien  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  oats,  it 
weighs  about  fifty  pounds  the  bushel.  Giving 
weight  for  weight  of  oais,  at  forty  pounds  the 
bushel,  there  are  only  ten  feeds,  while  barley  gives 
twelve  and  onc-halK 

Boiled  barley  is  used  chiefly  among  stage,  cart, 
and  road-horses.  It  is  rarely  given  to  the  racer 
or  to  the  hunter,  except  when  sick.  Boiled  to 
jelly,  it  is  good  for  a  hard  dry  cough,  when  there  is 
no  fever. 

Barley  mas^— just  barley  steeped  or  boiled. 

Malted  barley  is  that  which  has  been  germinat- 
ed. It  is  steeped  or  moistened,  and  spread  in  a 
layer  till  it  sprout.  In  that  state  it  is  given,  though 
not  very  often.  Horses  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
they  will  take  a  little  of  this  when  they  refuse  al- 
most every  thing  else.  But  I  do  not  know  how 
they  would  do  upon  it  for  constant  use. 

Malt  is  used  a  good  deal  on  the  continent,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  highly  nutritious,  more  so  than 
the  raw  barley.  But  in  this  country  the  heavy 
duty  upon  malt  forbids  its  use  for  horses ;  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  process  of  mailing  improves 
the  grain  so  much  as  to  pay  its  cost. 

Malt  dystf  \n  some  places  termed  cumins,  is 
that  portion  of  barley  which  sprouts  in  germina- 
tion. It  is  generally  ^iven  to  cattle,  but  horses 
sometimes  get  it  mixed  with  the  boiled  meat. 
They  seem  to  like  it  very  well.  I  do  not  know 
any  more  about  it. 

Grains,  the  refuse  of  breweries,  are  sometimes 
given  to  horses,  and  are  eaten  greedily  ;  but  it  is 
alleged  that,  when  given  constantly,  and  so  as  to 
form  the  bulk  of  the  corn,  they  produce  general 
rottenness,  which  I  suspect  in  this  case  mean» 
disease  of  the  liver.  They  are  also  blamed  for 
producing  staggers  and  founder. 

Barley  dust  is  rather  better  than  corn  dust,  but 
it  is  fitter  for  cattle  or  swine  than  horses. 

Wheat. — There  is  a  general  prejudice  against 
wheat  as  horse-corn,  especially  in  its  raw  state. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  poisonous  ;  and  without  doubt 
many  horses  have  been  destroyed  by  it.  Horses 
eat  it  very  greedily,  and  are  almost  sure  to  eat  too 
much,  when  perniitted.  Fermentation,  colic,  and 
death  are  the  consequences ;  but  these  are  easily 
avoided.  The  grain  seems  difficult  to  masticate 
and  also  difficult  to  digest,  and  colic  may  be  pro- 
duced more  readily  by  one  lippy  of  wheat  than  by 
two  of  oats.  I  have  never  known  it  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  oats,  but  it  is  sometimes  given  in  quan- 
tities not  exceeding  four  pounds  per  day,  and  that 
divided  among  five  feeds.  Given  in  this  quantity 
and  in  this  way,  it  does  no  harm  that  any  other 
com  will  not  do ;  and  it  appears  perfectly  to  sup- 
ply tlie  place  of  the  oats  which  are  withheld  for  it. 
For  every  four  pounds  of  wheat,  four  pounds,  or 
nearly  fbar  and  a-half,  may  be  deducted  from  the 
ordinary  allowance  of  oats. 

Still,  unless  the  use  of  good  wheat  renders  the 
feeding  cheaper,  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  any  good 
property  to  recommend  it.  If  a  stone  ef  wheat  can 
be  bought  for  less  money  than  a  stone  of  oats  or 
beans,  it  may  form  a  part  of  the  corn,  using  it  at 
first  very  sparingly,  and  not  exceeding  the  quanti- 
ty I  mention,  four  pounds  per  day.  A  larger 
quantity  may  be  tried  oo  two  or  three  horses,  but 
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B8 1  have  not  seen  it  tried  to  a  greater  extent,  I 
cannot  tell  what  might  be  the  result. 

Wheal  should  never  be  ^iven  alone.  ChafT, 
felraw-chafTis  be«t,  serves  to  divide  it,  and  ensures 
complete  masiication.  The  wheat  mixes  better  with 
the  chaff  when  it  is  flattened  with  a  pair  oC  rollers. 

Boiled  wheat  is  in  common  use.  It  is  boiled 
with  beans  and  chafl,  and  generally  forms  the  last 
feed,  or  the  lai$t  but  one,  at  night.  It  soon  gets 
sour,  and  makes  the  mangers  of  wood  very  foul. 
No  more  should  be  boiled  nor  given  than  will  be 
consumed  betbre  next  morning.  It  should  not  be 
boiled  to  a  jelly.  It  should  always  be  mixed  with 
chaff. 

Tlukusk  of  wheat  is  very  useful,  and  employed 
in  all  town  stables.  It  ^oes  under  several  names, 
el  which  the  principal  are  t^ran,  and  pollard,  hen- 
meal,  and  gudtfings.  There  are  two  kinds,  the 
one  much  finer  than  the  other.  The  coarsest  is 
most  usually  termed  bran ;  pollard  is  supposed  to 
contain  and  to  yield  more  nutriment ;  but  the  dif- 
ference does  not  appear  to  be  great. 

Uran  is  seldom  given  in  its  dry  state,  but  when 
beans  or  peas  Ibrm  the  bulk  of  corn,  some  dry 
bran  is  added,  to  make  the  horse  masticate  them, 
and  to  correct  the  constipating  property  of  these 
article^. 

Bran-mash  is  the  usual  food  of  sick  horses ;  it 
relaxes  the  bowels,  its  laxative  property  has 
been  supposed  to  depend  upon  mechanical  irrita- 
tation,  which  cannot  be  true,  since  bran  is  consti- 
pating to  dogs.  It  contains  little  nutriment,  but 
supplies  the  place  of  corn  to  an  idle  or  a  sick 
horse,  when  he  must  be  kept  low  ;  and  it  helps  to 
keep  the  bowels  in  order  when  the  horse  is  con- 
fined to  hay  without  corn.  The  bran-mash  is 
given  either  cold  or  warm.  Some  horses  like  it 
better  in  one  way  than  another;  some  will  not  eat 
it  when  mashed,  but  will  take  it  dry,  and  a  few 
seem  to  dislike  it  altogether.  I'he  cold  bran-mash 
is  usually  made  with  cold  water;  as  much  being 
poured  upon  the  bran  as  it  will  absorb.  The  wamh 
mash  is  made  with  boiling  water.  The  maflh  should 
be  closely  covered  up  till  cool  enough  to  be  eaten. 
When  oats,  beans,  and  hay  form  the  ordinary 
feeding,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  large  bran-mash, 
about  half  a  pailful  once  a  week.  It  relaxes  the 
bowels,  operating  upon  them  very  gently,  and 
clearing  out  their  contents.  In  Scotland,  road  and 
canal- horses  work  none  on  Sunday.  On  Saturday 
night  they  get  a  bran  mash  instead  of  their  ordi- 
nai^y  feed  of  corn ;  but  when  grass  or  boiled  meat 
is  in  season,  bran  is  not  generally  used  in  this 
way.  When  the  horses  are  in  high  condition, 
with  bowels  liable  to  constipation,  the  bran- mash 
prevents  any  evil  that  might  arise  from  Sunday's 
rest ;  but  when  low  in  flesh,  doing  all  the  work 
they  can  bear,  they  can  hardly  aflbrd  to  lose  a 
meal,  even  though  they  rest  on  Sunday.  If  the 
bowels  be  costive,  the  mash  may  be  given,  but 
the  corn  should  be  given  too ;  not  both  together, 
for  a  bran-mash  almost  compels  the  horse  to  swal- 
low his  corn  without  mastication. 

Many  stableman  add  bran  to  the  boiled  food. 
They  seem  to  think  its  use  indispensable ;  they 
talk  as  if  the  food  could  not  be  eaten  or  not  boiled 
without  the  addition  of  bran.  This  is  nonsense. 
The  food  may  be  of  constipating  quality,  and  bran 
will  be  wanted  to  correct  that ;  or  the  horse's  health 
or  his  work  may  make  bran  a  useful  article  in  his 
food.    But  to  give  bran  as  nourishment  to  a  horse 


under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  to  give  him  al- 
most the  dearest  food  he  can  live  upon,  even  when 
his  work  does  not  absolutely  demand  stronger 
food.  A  shilling's  worth  of  oats  is  a  great  deal 
more  nourishing  than  a  shilling's  worth  of  bran. 
To  the  horse,  bran  is  just  what  gruel  is  to  maR } 
but  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  is  very  different. 

Whsaten  brtad^  either  brown  or  white,  is  much 
relished  by  nearly  all  horpes.  Occasionally  it  may 
be  given  to  a  horse  that  has  been  tired  ofi*  his 
appetite,  or  to  an  invalid.  Jt  should  never  be  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  old,  and  it  should  be  given 
only  in  small  quantity.  Bakers  sometimes  give 
their  horses  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  it  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  chaflf.  Some  will  not  eat  it  till  it  is 
mashed  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it. 

Buck-wheati  or  brank,  is  hardly  known  in  this 
country.  It  is  used  on  the  con:inent,  and  the 
horpes  are  said  to  thrive  on  it.  Young  says  that 
a  bushel  goes  farther  than  two  of  oats,  and  that, 
mixed  with  at  least  four  times  as  much  bran,  one 
bushel  will  be  full  teed  (or  any  horse  for  a  week. 
The  author  of  the  Farmer's  Calendar  thinks  he 
has  seen  it  produce  a  stupilying  effect f  and  Bracy 
Clarke  says  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  laxative. 
In  Holland  and  many  parts  of  Germany  and 
Norway,  it  is  made  into  a  black  bread,  with  which 
the  horses  are  fed. 

Maize  or  Indian-com^  is  much  used  as  a  horse- 
corn  in  America,  and  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Cobbett  recommended  its  introduction,  and  among 
its  other  uses,  spoke  of  borse-leeding.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  tried  sufficiently  to  determine 
whether  it  might  be  used  with  advantage  during 
a  scarcity  of  other  corn.  Probably  it  ought  to  be 
boiled  and  mixed  with  chaff,  but  horses'  eat  it 
greedily  when  raw.  Bracy  Clarke  says  it  is  apt 
to  clog  the  stomach  and  affect  the  feet  in  such  a 
singular  way,  that  the  hoo/s  iireqnently  fall  off 
when  the  horse  is  on  a  journey.  He  alludes  to 
founder,  but  seems  ignorant  that  any  kind  of  corn, 
when  improperly  given,  will  produce  the  same 
effect.     Perhaps  maize  does  it  more  readily. 

"  Rye  is  very  generally  employed  as  horse-corn 
in  North  America.  It  is  coarsely  ground,  and 
sprinkled  over  straw  and  clover  chaff,  previously 
wetted,  by  which  means  the  whole  mass  is  well 
incorporated  ;  mastication  also  is  so  much  assisted, 
that  no  part  is  wasted,  and  the  condition  of  the 
carriers'  horses  on  the  roads  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  are  universally  fed  in  this  way,  and 
are  seldom  lodged  in  a  stable,  proves  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  practice.  Rye  is  also  used  in  Ger- 
many, but  generally  in  the  shape  of  bread  made 
from  the  whole  flour  and  bran ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual,  in  travelling  through  some  parts  of  that 
country,  and  of  Holland,  to  see  the  postilions  help 
themselves  and  their  horses  from  the  same  loaf* 

Beans, — There  are  several  varieties  of  the  bean 
in  use  as  horse -com,  but  I  do  not  know  that  one 
is  better  than  another.  The  small  plump  bean  is 
preferred  to  the  large  shrivelled  kind.  Whichever 
be  used,  the  beans  should  be  old,  sweet  and  sound. 
New  beans  are  indigestible  and  flatulent ;  they 
produce  colic,  and  founder  very  readily.  They 
should  t>e  at  least  a  year  old.  Beans  are  often  ill- 
harvested  ;  and  when  musty  or  mouldy,  though, 
quite  sweet  internally,  horses  do  not  like  them* 
They  are  often  attacked  by  an  insect  which  con- 
sumes much  of  the  flour,  and  destroys  the  vital- 

*  British  Husbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  746. 
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ityofihe  rest.  The  ravages  of  the  insect  arc 
plain  enough.  The  bean  is  excav  iied,  light,  brit- 
tle, and  bitter  tasted.  A  few  in  thissta'e  may  do 
no  harm ;  but  when  the  beans  are  generally  in- 
fected, it  is  not  likely  that  they  are  eaten  with  im- 
punity, and  very  often  the  hurse  refuses  them  al- 
toirether.  Damp,  musty,  ill-kept  beans,  ihoueh 
old,  are  as  flatulent  as  those  which  are  new.  Ail 
kinds  are  constipating. 

Though  in  very  jjeneral  use  for  horses,  beans 
are  not  so  extensively  employed  as  oats.  Accord- 
ing to  the  chemists,  they  contain  much  less  nutri- 
ment ;  but  in  practice  it'is  universally  allowed  that 
beans  are  much  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The 
comparison  however,  is  alqiost  always  made  in 
reference  to  a  measured  quantity.  A  bushel  of 
beans  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  more  nutritious  than 
a  bushel  of  oats,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
a  pound  of  beans  is  stronger  than  a  pound  of 
oats.      Beans    weigh  about  sixty-three  pounds 

Ker  bushel,  and  if  ifiven  in  an  oat  measure  the 
orse  may  be  getting  nearly  double  allowance. 
This,  I  am  persuaded,  oHen  happens,  and  hence 
arise  those  complaints  about  the  heating,  inflam- 
matory nature  of  beans.  The  horse  becomes  ple- 
thoric ;  the  groom  says  the  humors  are  flying  about 
him.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  would  be  m  the  very 
tame  slate  if  he  were  getting  an  equal  weight  of 
oats. 

If  the  beans  do  not  aflbrd  more  nutriment,  weight 
for  weight  of  oats,  they  at  least  produce  more  lasting 
vigor.  To  use  a  common  expression,  they  keep  the 
stomach  longer.  The  horse  can  travel  further ;  he 
is  not  so  soon  exhausted.  "I  remember,"  says 
Nimrod,  '*  hearing  Mr.  Hoare  exclaim,  as  his 
hounds  were  settling  to  their  fox,  *Now  we  shall 
see  what  horses  eat  old  oats,  and  what  eat  new.' 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  distinction  may  be 
applied  to  horses  that  eat  beans,  and  those  that 
eat  none,  for  they  help  to  bring  him  home  at  the 
€nd  of  a  long  day,  and  support  his  strength  in  the 
run."  I  believe  Nimrod  is  quite  right.  In  the 
coaching-stables  beans  are  almost  indispensable  to 
horses  that  have  to  run  long  stages.  They  afiord 
a  stronger  and  more  permanent  stimulus  than  oats 
alone,  however  good.  Washy  horses,  those  of 
slender  carcass,  cannot  perform  severe  work  with- 
out a  liberal  allowance  of  beans,  and  old  horses 
need  them  more  than  the  young.  The  quantity 
varies  from  three  to  six  pounds  per  'day,  but  in 
some  of  the  coaching-stables  |he  horses  get  more, 
a  pound  of  oats  being  deducted  for  every  pound  of 
beans.  Cart  horses  are  oflen  fed  on  beans,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  com,  but  they  are  always 
ffiven  with  dry  bran,  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  bowels  open,  and  to  ensure  mastication.  Beans 
are  not  in  general  tise  for  race-hordes,  but  are 
sometimes  given  to  bad  eaters.  They  are  usually 
split  and  hulled,  which  is  a  superfluous  process. 
For  old  horses  they  should  be  broken  or  bruised. 

Some  horses  will  not  eat  beans.  The  Irish 
horses,  when  first  brought  to  this  country,  always 
refuse  them ;  they  invariably  pick  out  the  oats  and 
leave  the  beans.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  dis- 
like them,  R)r  afler  they  begin,  they  feed  as  well 
as  other  horses.  Ultimately,  they  seem  to  dis- 
cover that  beans  are  for  eating,  although  it  is  often 
a  long  time  ere  they  make  the  discovery. 

The  horse  however,  may  soon  be  taught.  Let 
him  fast  for  an  hour  beyond  the  feeding-time,  and 
then  give  him  half  a  ration  of  beans  without  oats. 


If  he  still  reject  them,  oflfer  them  split  or  broken* 
or  moisten  them,  and  sprinkle  a  little  oatmeal  over 
them,  sufficient  to  make  the  beans  white.  If  he 
still  demur,  put  another  horse,  a  hungry  one,  be- 
side him,  and  he  will  soon  teach  his  ignorant 
neitrhbor. 

Bean-meal,  or  flour,  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
boiled  food ;  but  it  is  oflener  given  in  the  water  to 
cure  the  staling-evil. 

Pea8  are  seldom  used  without  beans,  with 
which  they  are  mixed  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
They  may  ^e  given  without  either  beans  or  other 
corn,  but  much  care  is  necessary  to  inure  the  horse 
to  them.  Peas  seem  to  be  very  indigestible,  more 
so  than  beans,  and  perhaps  as  much  so  as  wheat ; 
but  when  given  very  sparingly  at  first,  they  may 
be  used  with  perfect  safety.  It  is  often  said  that 
peas  swell  so  much  in  the  stomach  as  to  burst  it. 
This  is  an  error.  Peas  do  absorb  much  water, 
and  swell  more  perhaps  than  beans,  but  they 
never  swell  so  much  as  to  burst  the  stomach,  for 
the  horse  cannot  or  will  not  cat  such  a  large  quan- 
tity. When  the  stomach  is  burst  it  is  firora  fer- 
mentation, not  from  swelling  of  the  peas.  All 
kinds  of  food  will  produce  the  same  result  when 
the  horse  is  permitted  to  gorge  himself,  or  when 
he  is  fed  in  full  measure  upon  food  that  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to ;  but  peas  seem  to  l>e  ra- 
ther more  apt  to  ferment  than  some  other  corns. 

Peas  should  be  sound,  and  a  year  old.  They 
weigh,  on  an  average,  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel. 
Pea-meal  is  sometimes  given  in  the  same  way, 
und  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  bean. 
Some  prefer  it  for  diabetes,  and  in  a  few  places  it 
is  given  in  the  water  for  baiting  on  the  road. 

Vetch  seed  has  been  employed  for  feeding  horses, 
but  I  have  learned  nothing  of  the  result. 

Bread,-~ln  former  times  it  was  customarv  to 
feed  horses  with  bread,  and  the  statute- boofc  is 
said  to  contain  several  acts  of  parliament,  relating 
to  the  manner  of  making  it.  Gervase  Markharo, 
a  very  old  author,  says,  *'  Horse  bread  which  is 
made  of  clean  beans,  clean  peas,  or  clean  fitches, 
feedeth  exceedingly."  It  is  not  many  years  since 
a  bread,  composecl  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
beans,  grouna  and  mixed  in  varying  proportions, 
was  used  in  the  racing-stables.  The  bread  was 
well  baked,  and  given  when  sufficiently  old  to 
crumble  down  and  mingle  with  the  corn.  Eggs 
and  some  spices  were  sometimes  introduced  in 
making  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  1  know, 
is  now  used  in  this  country. 

In  different  parts  of  Europe  bread  forms  the 
customary  corn  of  the  horses.  A  French  periodi- 
cal of  18^  mentions  an  agriculturist  "who  fed  his 
horses  with  a  bread  composed  of  thirty  bushels 
of  oatmeal,  and  an  equal  number  of  rye-flour,  to 
which  he  added  a  portion  of  yeast,  and  nine 
bnsheU  of  potatoes  reduced  to  a  pulp.  With  this 
bread  he  kept  seven  horses,  each  having  twelve 
pounds  per  day  in  three  feeds.  It  was  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  a  little  moistened 
cbafl*."  He  had  feed  his  horses  in  this  way  for 
four  years.  Previously,  he  had  used  oats,  hay, 
and  straw  chaff.  The  translator  says  he  saved 
forty- nine  bushels  of  oats  in  twenty- four  days. 
But  this  is  nonsense,  for  he  had  only  seven  horses. 
I  take  the  quotation  from  *'  The  Farrier  and  Na- 
turalist," a  dead  journal. 

The  Magazine  of  Domestic  Ecooomv  is  not 
much  better.    The  February  number  for  183T 
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tella  us,  that  one  too  of  oats  made  into  bread 
yieUU  more  nutriment  than  six  tons  of  the  raw 
article,  and  that  in  S\veden  this  has  been  proved 
by  experience.  It  has  never  been  proved  in 
Scotland,  and  I  dare  say  ii  never  will.  1 1  is  true, 
hofvever,  that  a  bread  composed  of  oatmeal  and 
rye,  in  equal  quantities,  has  lon^  been  used  for 
horses  in  Sweden.  It  is  broken  down  and  mixed 
with  cut  straw.  It  is  m  common  use  over  difi'er- 
ent  parts  of  Germany.  I  cannot  learn  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  mode  ofmaking,  nor  of  the  quan- 
tity given  nor  oi  the  horses'  condition.  In  France 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  bread 
that  would  wholly  or  partially  supersede  oats, 
which  seem  to  be  comparatively  precious  on  the 
continent.  Buck-wheat,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and 
potatoes  have  been  tried  in  varying  proportion, 
and,  according  to  several  accounts,  with  success. 
But  it  does  not  appear  very  distinctly  why  these 
articles  should  be  converted  into  bread,  which  is  a 
costly  process,  rather  than  given  raw  or  boiled.  It  is 
indeed  alleged  that  some  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples are  not  digestible  until  tftey  have  under- 
gone fermentation ;  and  it  may  be  so,  but  no  proof 
is  shown  that  I  have  seen. 

Linseed  in  small  quantitie>s,  either  whole  or 
ground,  raw  or  boiled,  is  sometimes  given  to  sick 
horses.  It  is  too  nutritious  for  a  fevered  horse, 
but  is  very  useliil  lor  a  cough,  and  it  makes  the 
skin  loose  and  the  coat  glossy.  Half  a  pint  may 
be  mixed  with  the  usualfeed  every  night.  For  a 
cough  it  should  t>e  boiled,  and  given  in  a  bran 
mash,  to  which  two  or  three  ounces  of  coarse  su- 
gar may  be  added. 

Oil  cake,  ground  and  given  in  the  boiled  meat, 
when  not  very  rich,  consisting  chiefly  or  entirely 
of  roots,  is  much  stronger  than  bran,  and  stronger, 
perhaps,  than  oatmeal  seeds.  Two  to  (bur  pounds 
per  day  is  the  usual  allowance.  It  makes  the  hair 
glossy.  Horses  seem  to  tire  of  it  soon,  but  the 
larmer  will  find  it  useful  for  heJping  his  horses 
through  the  winter. 

Hempseed  used  to  be  given  to  racers  a  few  days 
before  running.  It  was  supposed  to  be  invigorat- 
ing and  "  good  for  the  wind."  I  believe  it  is  not 
now  employed,  except  occasionally  to  stallions 
during  the  travelling  season.  Some  give  lour  or 
six  ouocet  every  night. 

Sugar. — Mr.Black,  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
14ih  Light  Dragoons,  informed'  me  that  sugar 
was  tried  as  an  article  of  horse  ibod  during  the 
Peninsular  war.  The  experiment  was  made  at 
the  Brighton  depot  upon  ten  horses,  during  a 
period  ot  three  months.  Each  got  eight  pounds 
per  day,  at  four  rations.  They  took  to  it  very 
readily,  and  it  was  remarked  that  their  coats  be- 
came finoi  smooth,  and  glossy.  They  got  no 
com,  and  only  seven  pouncw  of  hay,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  allowance,  which  is  twelve  pounds.  The 
sugar  seemed  to  supply  the  place  of  com  so  well, 
that  it  would  probably  have  been  given  to  the 
horses  abroad*  But  peace  came,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  rendered  the  use  of  sugar  for  com 
desirable,  ceased.  The  horses  returned  to  their 
usual  diet ;  but  several  of  those  that  were  the 
subiects  of  this  experiment  became  crib-biters. 

That  the  sugar  might  not  be  appropriated  to 
other  purposes,  it  was  slightly  scented  with  as- 
afbetida,  which  did  not  produce  any  apparent  eflect 
upon  the  horses. 

*'  Fruit,   as  gourds   and   sweet   potatoes    in 


America ;  (\sa  and  chestnuts  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
apples  in  some  parts  of  France ;  and  numerous 
other  fructifled  exotics,  are  occasionally  employed 
as  food  tor  horses."*  Horse  chestnutSy  it  is  said, 
**  would  probably  form  a  valuable  article  of  medi- 
cinal food  lor  horses.  In  Turkey  the  nuts  are 
ground,  and  mixed  with  other  food  ;  and  they  are 
i-egarded  ns  a  remedy  lor  broken  wind,  and  ser- 
viceable to  horses  troubled  with  coughs."t  HaxDS^ 
the  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  have  been  employed  by 
West  of  Hampshire,  ns  an  article  of  food  (or  farm- 
horses,  with  what  profit  I  have  not  learned.  "  The 
people  of  Medjid  feed  their  horses  regularly  on 
dates.  At  Deyrach,  in  the  country  of  the  FlassCi 
dates  are  mixed  with  the  clover.  Barley,  howeveri 
is  the  most  usual  food  in  all  parts  of  Arabia."| 

Flesh. — The  structure  of  the  horse  does  not 
seem  adapted  to  the  assimilation  of  animal  food. 
But  some  seem  to  have  no  dislike  to  it ;  and  it  is 
well  to  know  that  it  may  to  a  certain  extent,  sup- 
ply the  place  of  corn.  I  have  seen  them  lick  blood 
repeatedly  and  greedily.  Bracy  Clarke  says  he 
has  *'  seen  a  well-attested  account  in  a  magazine, 
of  a  colt  that  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  pantry 
window  which  looked  into  his  paddock,  and  of 
stealing  and  eating  mutton,  beef,  veal,  and  pouhry. 
Pork  he  seemed  to  reject.  In  the  East  Indies, 
meat  boiled  to  rags,  to  which  is  added  some  kinds 
of  grain  and  butter,  is  made  into  balls  and  forced 
down  the  horse's  throat. —  Carpenter^ 8  Jntroduc. 
to  the  Wars  of  India,  Also  sheep's  heads  during 
a  campaign  are  boiled  for  horses  in  thatcountr)\"§ 

"  Whileatthe  stable  of  Mr.  Mellings,  of  Wake- 
field, the  groom  would  let  me  see  a  flesh-eating 
horse.  He  brought  about  a  pound  of  roasted  beef 
and  as  much  raw  bacon,  which  he  warmed.  I 
took  away  the  horse,  while  the  groom  put  the 
meat  in  one  corner  of  the  manger,  and  a  feed  of 
oats  in  the  other.  I  put  in  the  horse  and  directed 
his  nose  to  the  corn,  but  be  darted  from  that  to  the 
bacon,  which  he  greedily  devoured.  He  then  ate 
his  corn.  The  groom  said  this  horse  would  finish 
the  bone  of  a  leg  of  mutton  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
that  roasted  meat  was  his  favorite  dish."||  The 
wealthy  people  of  Medjid  frequently  give  flesh  to 
their  horses,  raw  as  well  as  boiled,  together  with 
the  offals  of  the  table.  "  I  knew  a  man  at  Hamah 
in  Syria,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  often  given 
bis  horses  washed  meat  after  a  journey,  to  make 
them  endure  it  with  greater  facility.  The  same 
person  related  to  me,  that,  apprehensive  of  the 
governor  of  the  town  taking  a  liking  to  his  favorite 
horse,  he  fed  it  for  a  fortnight  entirely  on  roasted 
pork,  which  raised  its  mettle  to  such  a  height  that 
It  became  absolutely  unmanageable,  and  could  no 
longer  be  an  object  of  desire  to  the  governor."ir 

Fish.-^*^  In  Iceland,  it  is  stated  by  BuflTon,  that 
dried  fish  is  made  the  food  of  horses :  and  my 
friend  William  Bullock,  senior,  lately  informed  me 
he  saw  them  in  the  same  practice  in  Norway."** 

Fggs  are  sometimes  given  to  stallions  m  the 
travelling  season,  for  exciting  desire,  and  to  other. 

*  Blaine's  Vet.  Outlines,  p.  94.  London,  18S2. 

t  Comp.  Grazier,  p.  629.    1833. 

X  Past  and  present  state  of  the  English  racer.  Hooks 
ham,  1836. 

§  Clarke,  Pbarmacop.  Equina.    Lond,  1833. 

II  The  "V  eterinarian,  V  ol.  v.  p.  25.  Letter  froflj  Mr. 
Gariand,  Y.  S.  Wakefield. 

H  Past  and  present  state  of  the  English  racer.,    \836l.. 

••  B.  Clarke,  Pbarm.  Eq. 
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horses  for  producing  a  emooth  coat.  They  are 
qutie  useless  for  eiiher  purpose,  at  leust  as  they  are 
given,  only  one  or  two  at  a  finie.  11*  they  are  to 
do  any  good  the  horse  would  need  a  dozen  of  them 
or  thereabouiB,  I  should  think.  One  or  two,  how- 
ever, can  have  no  good  ett'eci.  The  egg  i«  chip- 
ped, Harred  as  ihey  call  it,  all  round,  and  given 
raw,  like  a  ball. 

Several,  many  hprses  have  been  lost  by  the  egg 
sticking  in  the  throat,  and  producing  suffocation. 
If  eggs  must  be  given,  let  them  be  broken  and 
mixed  with  a  mash,  or  boiled  hard  and  added  to 
the  corn.  But  1  see  no  need  for  them  in  any 
ebai^e. 

Milk,^\tk  this  country,  milk  is  not  used  as  an 
article  of  food  lor  grownup  horseci.  Occasionally 
it  is  given  to  stallions  in  the  covering  season.  A 
mash  is  made  of  milk,  bran,  and  oil-cake,  ground  ; 
and  lo  Ayrshire,  whey  is  frequently  given  to  stal- 
lions as  a  drink.  It  is  supposed  to  be  *^  amatory 
food."  The  Arabs,  in  traversing  the  Depert  are 
said  to  give  their  horses  camels'  milk  when  Ibrage 
fails.  Major  Denham,  speakmg  of  some  hordes 
he  met  with  among  the  Tibooe,  says — "  two  of 
them  were  very  handsome,  though  small ;  and  on 
remarking  their  extreme  fatness,  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  were  fed  entirely  on 
camel's  milk,  corn  being  too  scarce  and  vaiuable 
an  article  for  the  Tiboos  to  spare  them.  They 
drink  it  both  sweet  and  sour;  and  animals  in 
higher  condition  I  scarcely  ever  saw."* 

MareB'^  Milk, — For  the  firsi  six  months  of  the 
young  horse's  life,  his  principal  food  is  mare's 
milk.  He  begins  to  eat  much  sooner,  but  few  are 
entirely  weaned  before  this  time.  Farm  mares 
are  usually  put  to  gentle  work  two  or  three  weeks 
after  parturition.  Her  work  should  be  moderate 
and  her  diet  substantial.  She  is  often  treated  as 
if  work  could  have  no  influence  on  the  milk.  W  hen 
she  has  much  to  do,  the  milk  is  neither  uood  nor 
abundant,  and  the  foal  is  half-starved.  The  foal 
is  sometimes  permitted  to  follow  his  dam  to  the 
field,  where  he  may  occasionally  suckle  her.  This 
renders  the  foal  familiar,  and  at  an  early  age  recon- 
ciles him  to  sutjectioD,  and  it  prevents  engorgement 
of  the  udder.  Bad  weather,  or  the  nature  of  the 
mare's  work,  may  forbid  the  practice.  When  the 
mare  comes  home,  the  foal  is  put  to  suck  her.  In 
9oroe  places,  the  milk  is  previously  stripped  on 
the  ground,  and  the  udder  bathed  with  cold  water, 
or  vmegar  and  water.  This  is  not  necessary.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  milk  is  injured  and  pernicious 
when  the  mare  is  over-heated  ;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  her  work  should  never  be  so  severe  as  to 
over-heat  her ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  milk  is  not 
apparently  altered  when  she  is.  Hard  work  will 
diminish  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  render  it  less 
nutritious,  but  it  will  do  no  more.  If  the  foal  be 
withheld  till  the  udder  be  gorged  and  distended,  a 
little  inflammation  will  take  place,  and  the  milk  will 
be  bad.  In  such  case  it  is  proper  to  draw  off  a 
portion  before  the  foal  is  put  to  it ;  and  it  may  also 
be  proper  to  bathe  the  udder  with  cold  water.  But 
to  empty  it  or  to  bathe  it  merely  because  the  mare 
has  been  perspiring,  is  absurd;  and  to  neglect  both 
mare  and  foal  till  the  udder  needs  such  treatment 
(letrays  very  bad  management. 

♦  Dechara's  Travels  in  Africa. 


THE   HOLLOW   HORlf. — A    FAIR  OFPBR. 

Prom  Uie  Wayne  Sentiiicf . 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  heard  several  farm- 
ers from  the  surrounding  country  complain  that 
their  cattle  have  the  hollow  horn.  We  have  had 
a  little  experience  in  the  management  of  cattle, 
and  know  something  about  this  "  hollow  horn," 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  attendant,  a  sort  of  hanger-on,  of  that 
worsi  of  all  diseases  among  cattle,  the  hollow 
belly.  We  know  men  who  have  cattle  that  during 
the  whole  winter  have  been  exposed  to  the  "  piti- 
less peltings"  of  the  storms,  with  a  snowdrift  or  an 
ice  cake  lor  a  bed,  and  with  nothing  but  a  scanty 
pittance  of  prairie  hay  or  musty  straw  for  food,  and 
who  now  worider  that  their  cattle  have  the  hollow 
horn  !  The  wonder  should  be  that  they  have  any 
cattle  living. 

We  will  make  the  following  proposals  to  all 
those  owning  cattle.  Keep  them  under  shelter 
during  the  storms  and  cold  weather  of  next  winter. 
A  hovel,  built  oflojjs  and  covered  with  coarse  hay 
or  straw,  standing  in  a  dry  place,  is  sufficient  for 
this.  Salt  them  twice  a  week  regularly;  give 
them  a  sufliciency  of  wholesome  provender,  and 
water  at  all  limes,  and  each  of  them  a  me^s  of  po* 
ratoes  or  turnips  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Keep  your  working  cattle  shod,  and  if  you  work 
them  hard,  feed  and  nurse  them  accordingly.  Do 
not  beat  them  ;  never  let  them  stand  in  the  cold 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary;  particularly 
when  you  drive  them  to  town  with  a  load  of  grain 
or  wood,  or  for  any  other  purpose  ;  do  not  let  them 
stand  in  the  street  hungiy  and  shiverinff,  hour 
after  hour,  while  you  are  in  a  grocery  drinking  and 
carousinsr.  Follow  these  directions  fairly,  accord- 
ing to  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  nnd  in  the 
spring  we  will  eniraue  to  pay  for  all  the  damage 
you  have  sustained  by  the  "  hollow  horn." 


HELIANTHUS,   OR  SUN-FLOWER   PLANT. 

From  Uie  Madisonian. 

We  presume  that  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
this  plant,  which  is  oRen  regarded  as  a  worse  than 
useless  cumberer  of  the  ground,  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
turned  to  a  very  valuable  account  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  versatility  of  its  powers,  so  to  speak, 
are  even  greater  than  the  moms  muhicaulis.  We 
have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  Pennsylva- 
nia which  gives  us  some  interesting  facts,  which 
we  think  are  worthy  of  publichy. 

The  oil  derived  from  the  sun-flower  seed  is  pret- 
ty well  known.  Its  excellence  for  fancy  painting 
and  druggist  use  is  said  to  be  confirmed,  and  we 
are  even  told  that  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  al- 
mond or  olive  oil  for  table  use.  One  acre  of 
ground  will  produce  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
seed,  and  sometimes  much  more.  Good  seed  wilt 
produce  a  gallon  of  oil  to  the  bushel,  and  the  oil 
has  been  sold  at  $1  50  per  gallon  when  flaxseed 
oil  stood  at  90  cent<i.  The  r(>fuse  after  the  oil  is 
ex  preyed,  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  food  for  cattle. 

The  leaf  is  manufactured  into  cigars  of  a  mild 

pleasant  flavor,  possessing,  as  it  is  said,  powerful 

pectoral  properties,  highly  commended  by  physi- 

Iciaiis  in  many  diseases  of  the  chest.    The  leaves, 
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properiy  eared,  win  briag  from  five  to  fiAeen  cents 
per  pound. 

The  stalk,  when  stripped  of  the  leaf  and  seed, 
may  be  burnt,  and  a  superior  alkali  made  /rom  the 
ashes. 

^  The  comb  ofthe  seed,  or  properly  the  filaments 
of  the  flower,  is  excellent  feed  for  cattle  or  hogs. 

The  helianthus  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
York,  (Penn.)  and  a  gentleman  in  1837,  cultivated 
one  hundred  acres. 


Extract  ftom  the  "  Enay  on  Calcaraoai  Mumret.** 

BBCAPITULATION  OF  THE  BFPECTS  OF  CALCA- 
REOUS MANURES,  AND  '  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
THEIR  MOST   PROFITABLE  APPLICATION. 

Under  like  circumstances  in  other  respects,  the 
benefit  derived  from  marling  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  ofvegetable  or  other  putrescent  mat- 
ter ^iven  to  tne  soil.  It  is  essential  that  (he  culti- 
vation should  be  mild,  and  that  no  grazing  be  per- 
mitted on  poor  lands.  Wherever  farm-yard  manure 
is  used,  the  land  should  be  marled  heavily,  and  if 
the  marl  is  applied  first,  so  much  the  better.  The 
one  manure  cannot  act  by  fixing  the  other,  except 
•o  far  as  they  are  in  contact,  and  both  well  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

On  galled  spots,  from  which  all  (he  soil  has  been 
washed,  and  where  no  plant  can  live,  the  applica- 
tion of  marl  alone  is  utterly  useless.  Pu(rescent 
manures  alone  would  there  have  but  little  efiect, 
unless  in  great  quantity,  and  would  soon  be  all 
lost,  fiut  marl  and  putrescent  matter  together 
«erve  to  form  a  new  soil,  and  thus  both  are  brought 
into  useful  action ;  the  marl  is  made  active,  and 
the  putrescent  manure  permanent.  The  only  per- 
fect cures  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  at  one 
operation,  of  galls  produced  upon  a  barren  subsoil, 
were  by  applying  a  heavy  dressing  of  bo(h  calca- 
reous and  putrescent  manures  together ;  and  this 
method  may  be  relied  on  as  certainly  efiectual. 
fiut  though  a  fertile  soil  may  thus  t>e  created,  and 
fixed  durably  on  galls  otherwise  irreclaimable,  the 
cost  will  generally  exceed  the  value  of  the  land 
recovered,  from  the  great  quantity  of  putrescent 
matter  required.  Much  or  our  acid  hilly  land 
has  been  deprived,  by  washing,  of  a  considerabe 
portion  of  its  natural  soil,  though  libi  yet  made 
entirely  barren.  The  foregoing  remarlu  equally 
apply  to  this  kind  of  land,  to  the  extent  that  its 
•oU  has  been  carried  off*.  It  will  he  profitable  to 
apply  marl  to  such  land — but  its  effect  will  be  di- 
minished, in  proportion  to  the  previous  removal  of 
the  soil.  Calcareous  soils  are  much  less  apt  to 
wash  than  other  kinds,  from  the  difierence  of  tex- 
ture. When  a  field  that  has  been  injured  by 
washing  is  maried,  within  a  few  years  after  many 
ofthe  old  gulleys  will  begin  to  produce  vegetation, 
and  show  a  soil  gradually  forming  from  the  dead 
vegetables  brought  there  by  winds  and  rains,  al- 
though no  means  should  have  been  used  to  aid 
this  operation. 

The  efiect  of  marling  will  be  much  lessened  by 
the  soil  being  kept  under  exhausting  cultivation. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  we  may 
sappose  that  marl  was  tried  and  abandoned  many 
years  ago,  in  the  case  referred  to  in  page  37.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  the  false  supposition  thai  mart  was 
to  enrich  by  direct  action,  it  is  most  probable  that 
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it  was  applied  to  some  of  the  poorest,  and  most 
exhausted  land,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  ma- 
nure a  "  fair  trial."  The  disappointment  of  such 
ill-founded  expectations,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  experiment  not  being  repeated,  or  being 
scarcely  ever  referred  to  again,  except  as  evidence 
of  the  worthlessness  of  mari.  Yet  with  proper 
views  of  the  ac(ion  of  this  manure,  this  experi- 
ment might  at  first  have  as  well  proved  the  eariy 
efficacy  and  value  of  mari,  as  it  now  does  its  du- 
rability. 

When  acid  soils  are  equally  poor,  the  increase 
of  the  first  crop  from  mariinff  will  be  greater  on 
sandy,  than  on  clay  soils ;  though  the  latter,  by 
heavier  dressings  and  longer  time,  may  ultimately 
become  the  best  land,  at  least  for  wheat  and  for 
grass.  The  more  acid  the  growth  of  any  soil  is, 
or  would  be,  if  suffered  to  stand,  the  more  increase 
of  crop  may  be  expected  firom  mari ;  which  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  the  efiects  of  putrescent  ma- 
nures. The  increase  of  the  first  crop  on  worn  acid 
soil,  I  have  never  known  under  fiRy  per  cent.,  and 
more  often  is  as  much  as  one  hundred — and  the 
improvement  continues  to  increase,  under  mild  till- 
age, to  three  or  four  times  the  original  product  of 
the  land.  [See  £xp.  11,  page  46,  and  £xp.  4 
and  6.]  In  this,  and  other  general  statements  of 
efiects,  I  suppose  the  land  to  bear  not  more  than 
two  grain  crops  in  four  years,  and  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  grazing — and  that  a  sufficient  cover  of 
mari  has  been  laid  on  for  use,  and  not  enough  to 
cause  disease.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  fix  that  proper  medium,  varying  as 
it  may  on  every  chance  of  soil,  of  situation,  and 
of  the  kind  of  marl.  But  whatever  error  may  be 
made  in  the  proportion  of  mari  applied,  let  it  be 
on  the  side  of  light  dressing,  (except  where  pu- 
trescent manures  are  also  laid  on,  or  designed  to 
be  laid  on  before  the  next  course  of  crops  begins) 
— and  if  less  increase  of  crops  is  gained  to  the  acre, 
the  cost  and  labor  of  mariing  will  be  lessened  in  a 
still  greater  proportion.  If,  afler  tillage  has  served 
to  mix  the  marl  well  with  the  soil,  sorrel  should 
still  show  to  anv  extent,  it  will  sufficiently  indicate 
that  not  enough  mari  had  been  applied,  and  that 
it  may  be  added  to,  safely  and  profitably.  If  the 
nature  ofthe  soil,  its  condition  and  treatment,  and 
the  strength  ofthe  mari,  all  were  known,  it  would 
be  easy  to  direct  the  amount  of  a  suitable  dress- 
ing ;  but  without  knowing  these  circumstances,  it 
will  be  safest  to  give  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
three  hundred  bushels  to  (he  acre  of  worn  acid 
soils,  and  at  least  twice  as  much  to  newly  cleared, 
or  well  manured  land.  Besides  avoiding  danger, 
it  is  more  profitable  to  marl  lightly  at  first  on  weak 
lands.  If  a  farmer  can  cariy  out  only  ten  thousand 
bushels  of  marl  in  a  year,  ne  will  derive  more  pro- 
duct, and  confer  a  greater  amount  of  improve- 
ment, by  spreading  it  over  forty  acres  of  the  land 
intended  for  his  next  crop,  than  on  twenty,  though 
the  increase  to  the  acre  would  probably  be  great- 
est in  the  latter  case.  By  the  tighter  dressing,  the 
land  of  the  whole  farm  will  be  marled,  and  t>e 
storing  up  vegetable  raatier  for  its  progressive  im- 
provement, in  half  the  time  (bat  it  could  be  marled 
at  double  the  rate. 

The  greater  part  ofthe  calcareous  earth  applied 
at  one  time  cannot  begin  to  act  as  manure  before 
several  years  have  passed,  owing  to  the  coarse 
state  of  many  of  the  shells,  and  the  want  of  tho- 
roughly mixing  them  with  the  soil.    Therefore,  if 
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enoogh  marl  it  applied  to  obtain  its  full  effect  on 
the  DTBt  cpuree  of  crops,  there  will  certainly  be  too 
much  afterwards. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  profit  to  be  derived  from 
marling,  thouch  not  the  most  apparent,  is  on  such 
soils  as'are  fuilof  wasting  vegetable  matter.  Here 
the  effect  is  mostly  preservative,  and  the  benefit 
and  profit  may  be  great,  even  though  the  increase 
of  crop  may  be  very  inconsiderable.  Putrescent 
manure  laid  on  any  acid  soil,  or  the  natural  vege- 
table cover  of  those  newly  cleared,  Without  marl, 
would  soon  be  lost,  and  the  crops  reduced  to  one 
hal/^  or  less.  But  when  marl  is  previously  applied, 
this  waste  of  feriility  is  prevented ;  and  the  esti- 
mate of  benefit  should  not  only  include  the  actual 
increase  of  crop  caused  by  marling,  but  as  much 
more  as  the  amount  of  the  diminution,  which  would 
otherwise  have  followed.  Every  intended  clearing 
of  woodland,  and  especially  of  tbat  under  a  second 

growth  of  pines,  ought  to  be  marled  before  cutting 
own — and  it  will  be  still  better,  if  it  can  be  done 
several  years  before.  If  the  application  is  delayed 
until  the  new  land  is  brought  under  cultivation, 
though  much  putrescent  matter  will  be  saved, 
still  more  must  be  wasted.  By  using  marl  some 
years  before  obtaining  a  crop  from  it,  as  many 
more  successive  growths  of  leaves  will  be  convert- 
ed to  useful  manure,  and  fixed  in  the  soil— and  the 
increased  fertility  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  delay.  By  such  an  operation,  we  make  a  loan 
to  the  soil,  with  a  distant  time  for  payment,  but  on 
ample  security,  and  at  a  high  rate  of  compound 
interest. 

Some  experienced  cultivators  have  believed  that 
the  most  profitable  way  to  manage  nine  old  fields 
when  cleared  of  their  second  growth,  was  to  cul- 
tivate them  every  year,  until  worn  out— because, 
as  they  said,  such  land  would  not  last  much  long- 
er, no  matter  how  mildly  treated.  This  opinion, 
ivhich  seems  so  absurd,  and  in  opposition  to  all 
the  received  rules  for  good  husbandry,  is  consider- 
ably supported  by  the  properties  which  are  here 
ascribed  to  such  soils.  When  these  lands  are  first 
cut  down,  an  immense  quantity  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  accumulated  on  the  surface— which,  not- 
withstanding its  accompanying  acid  quality,  is 
capable  of  making  two  or  three  crops  nearly  or 

Suite  as  good  as  the  land  was  ever  able  to  bring, 
lut  as  the  soil  has  no  power  to  retain  this  vegeta- 
ble matter,  it  will  begin  rapidly  to  decompose  and 
waste,  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  will  be 
lost,  except  so  much  as  is  caught  while  escaping, 
by  the  roots  of  growing  crops.  The  previous  ap- 
plication of  marl,  would  make  it  profitable  in 
these,  as  well  as  other  cases,  to  adopt  a  mild  and 
meliorating  course  of  tillage. 

Less  improvement  will  be  obtained  by  marlini? 
worn  soils  of  the  kind  called  "  free  light  land," 
than  other  acid  soils  which  originally  produced 
much  more  sparingly.  The  early  productiveness 
of  this  kind  of  soil,  and  its  rapid  exhaustion  by 
cultivation,  at  first  view  seem  to  contradict  the 
opinion,  that  durability  and  the  ease  of  improving 
by  putrescent  manures  are  proportioned  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  But  a  full  considera- 
tion of  circumstances  will  show  that  no  such  con- 
tradiction exists. 

In  defining  the  term  natural  fertility^  it  was 
•tated  that  It  should  not  be  measured  by  the  ear- 
Jtest  products  of  a  new  soil,  which  might  be  either 
nuiPb  reduced;  or  increased^  by  temporary  causes. 


The  early  fertility  of  free  light  land  is  so  rapidity 
destroyed,  as  to  take  away  all  ground  for  consider- 
ing it  as  fixed  in,  and  belonging  to  the  soil.    It  is 
like  the  effect  of  dung  on  the  same  land  afierwards, 
which  throws  out  allits  effect  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  years,  and  leaves  the  land  as  poor  as  be- 
fore.   But  still  it  needs  explanation  why  so  much 
productiveness  can  at  first  be  exerted  by  any  acid 
soil,  as  in  those' described  in  the  14th  experiment. 
The  cause  may  be  found  in  the  following  reasons. 
These  soils,  and  also  their  sul>soils,  are  principally 
composed  of  coarse  sand,  which  makes  them  of 
more  open  texture  than  best  suits  pine,  and  (when 
rich  enough)  more  favorable  to  other  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  have  no  natural  acid,  and  there- 
fore decompose  more  readily.    As  fast  as  the  fallen 
leaves  rot,  they  are  of  course  exposed  to  waste — 
but  the  rains  convey  much  of  their  finer  parts 
down  into  the  open  soil,  where  the  less  degree  of 
heat  retards  their  final  decomposition.    Still  this 
enriching  matter  is  liable  to  be  further  decomposed 
and  to  final  waste :  but  though  continually  wast- 
ing, it  is  also  continually  added  to  by  the  rotting 
leaves  above.    The  shelter  of  the  upper  coat  of 
unrotted  leaves,  and  the  shade  of  the  trees,  cause 
the  first,  as  well  as  the  last  stages  of  decomposition 
to  proceed  slowly,  and  to  favor  the  mechanical 
process  of  the  products  being  mixed  with  the  soil. 
But  there  is  no  chemical  union  of  the  vegetable 
matter  with  the  soil.     When  the  land  is  cleared, 
and  opened  by  the  plough,  the  decomposition  of 
all  the  accumulated  vegetable  matter  is  hastened 
by  the  increased  action  of  sun  and  air,  and  in  a 
short  time  converts  every  thing  into  food  for  plants. 
This  abundant  supply  sufiices,  to  produce  two  or 
three  fine  crops.    But  now,  the   most   fruitful 
source  of  vegetable  matter  has  been  cut  ofif— and 
the  soil  is  kept  so  heated  (by  its  open  texture)  as 
to  be  unable  to  hold  enrkhing  matters,  even  if 
they  were  furnished.    The   land  soon  becomes 
poor,  and  must  remain  so,  as  long  as  these  causes 
operate,  even  though  cultivated  under  the  mildest 
rotation.    When  the  transient  fertility  of  such  a 
soil  is  gone,  its  acid  qualities  (which  were  before 
concealed  in  some  measure  by  so  much  enriching 
matter,)  become  evident.    Sorrel  and  broom  grass 
cover  the  land— and  if  allowed  to  stand,  pines  will 
take  complete  possession,  because  the  poverty  of 
the  soil  leaves  them  no  rival  to  contend  with. 

Marling  deepens  cultivated  sandy  soils,  even 
lower  than  the  plough  may  have  penetrated.  This 
was  an  unexpected  result,  and  when  first  observed, 
seemed  scarcely  credible.  But  this  effect  also  is  a 
consequence  of  the  power  of  calcareous  earth  to 
fix  manures.  As  stated  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, the  soluble  and  finely  divided  particles  of 
rotted  vegetable  matters  are  carried  by  the  rains 
below  the  soil ;  but  as  there  is  no  calcareous  earth 
there  to  fix  them,  they  must  again  rise  in  a  gase- 
ous form,  af\er  their  last  decomposition,  unless  pre- 
viously taken  up  by  growing  plants.  But  after 
the  soil  is  maried,  calcareous  as  well  as  putrescent 
matter  is  carried  down  by  the  rains  as  I'ar  as  the 
soil  is  open  enough  for  them  to  pass.  This  will 
always  be  as  deep  as  the  pk)ughing  has  been,  and 
in  loose  earth,  somewhat  deeper — and  the  chemi- 
cal union  formed  between  these  difierent  sub- 
stances serves  to  fix  both,  and  thus  increases  the 
depth  of  the  soil.  This  efiect  is  very  dilTerent 
from  the  deepening  of  the  soil  by  letting  the  plough 
run  into  the  barren  subsoil.    If  by  this  mecbaAJ- 
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cal  proeen,  a  foil  ofonly  three  iochei  it  iocreated 
to  6ve,  a«  much  as  it  gains  in  depth,  it  looses  in 
richness.  But  when  a  marled  soil  is  deepened 
ptiduallv;  its  dark  color  and  apparent  richness  is 
Hicreasea,  as  well  as  its  depth.  Formerly  single- 
horse  ploughs  were  used  to  break  all  my  acid  soils, 
and  even  they  would  often  turn  up  subsoil.  The 
avera^  depth  of  soil  on  old  land  did  not  exceed 
three  inches,  nor  two  on  the  newly  cleared.  Even 
before  marling  was  commenced,  my  ploughing 
had  generally  sunk  into  the  sutMoil — and  since 
1826,  most  of  this  originally  thin  soil  has  required 
three  mules,  or  two  ffood  horses  to  a  plough,  to 
break  the  necessary  depth.  The  soil  is  now  from 
6ve  to  seven  inches  deep  generally,  from  the  joint 
operation  of  marling  and  deepening  the  ploughing 
a  little  in  the  beginning  of  every  course  of  crops. 

How  destructive  to  the  power  of  soil  this  depth 
of  ploughing  would  have  been,  without  marling, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  continued  decrease  ol' 
the  crop,  through  four  successive  courses  of  a  very 
mikl  rotation,  on  the  spot  kept  without  marl  in  ex- 
|>eriment  10.  Yet  the  depth  of  ploughing  there 
did  not  exceed  six  inches,  and  depths  of  nine  and 
even  twelve  inches  were  tried,  without  injury,  on 
parts  of  the  adjacent  marled  land. 

Besides  the  general  benefit  which  marling 
causes  equally  to  all  crops,  by  making  the  soils 
ihey  grow  on  richer  and  more  productive,  there 
are  other  particular  benefits  which  affect  some 
plants  more  than  others.  For  example,  marling 
serves  to  make  soils  warmer,  and  thereby  hastens 
the  ripening  of  every  crop,  more  than  would  take 
place  on  we  like  soils,  if  made  equally  produc- 
tive by  other  than  calcareous  manures.  This 
quality  of  marled  land  is  highly  important  to  cot- 
ton, as  our  summers  are  not  long  enough  to  ma- 
ture the  later  pods.  Wheat  also  derives  especial 
benefit  from  the  warmth  thus  added  to  the  soil :  it 
is  enabled  better  to  withstand  the  severe  cold  of 
winter;  and  even  the  short  time  by  which  its 
ripening  is  forwarded  by  marling,  serves  very 
much  to  leesen  the  danger  of  the  crop  from  rust. 
Wheat  also  profits  by  the  absorbent  power  of 
marled  land,  (by  which  sands  acauire,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  best  qualities  of  clays,)  though  less  so 
than  clover  and  other  grasses  that  flourish  best  in 
a  moist  climate.  Indian  corn  does  not  need  more 
time  for  maturing  than  our  summers  afford  (except 
on  the  poorest  land,)  and  can  sustain  much 
drought  without  injury ;  and  therefore  is  less  aided 
by  the^e  qualities  of  marled  land.  Most  (if  not 
all)  the  different  plants  of  the  pea  kiud,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  clover,  derive  such  remarkable 
benefit  from  marling,  that  it  must  be  caused  by 
some  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  those  plants. 
Perhaps  a  large  portion  of  calcareous  earth  is  ne- 
cessary as  part  of  their  food,  to  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  plants  as  well  as  to  pre- 
serve their  healthy  existence. 

On  acid  soils  without  manure  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  raise  red  clover — and  even  with  every  aid 
from  putrescent  manure,  the  crop  will  be  both  un- 
certain and  unprofitable.  The  recommendation  of 
this  grass  as  part  of  a  general  system  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement,  by  the  author  ol  "u^ator,"  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  his  improvements  were 
made  on  soils  far  better  than  such  as  are  general. 
Almost  every  zealous  cultivator  and  improver  (in 
prospect)  of  acid  soil  has  been  induced  to  attempt 
ck)ver  culture,  either  by  the  recomtnendatione  of 


writers  on  this  grass,  or  by  the  success  witnessed 
on  better  constituted  soils  elsewhere.  The  utmost 
that  has  been  gained  by  any  of  these  mimerous 
efforts,  has  been  sometimes  to  obtain  one,  or  at 
most  two  mowinffs.  of  middling  clover,  on  some 
very  rich  lot,  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  by  the  previous  cultivation  ofto- 
bacco.  £ven  in  such  situations,  this  degree  of 
success  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  most  favorable  seasons.  Severe  cold,  and 
sudden  ahematioos  of  temperature  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  the  spells  of^hot  and  dry  weather 
which  we  usually  have  In  summer,  were  alike  fa- 
tal to  the  growth  of  clover,  on  so  unfriendly  a  soil. 
The  few  examples  of  partial  success  never  served 
to  pay  for  the  more  frequent  failures  and  losses  ; 
and  a  few  years'  trial  would  convince  the  most 
ardent,  or  the  most  obstinate  advocate  for  the  clo- 
ver husbandry,  that  is  introduction  on  the  great 
body  of  land  in  Lower  Virginia,  was  absolutely 
impossible.  Still  the  /zeneraT  failure  was  by  com- 
mon consent  attributed  to  any  tiling  but  the  true 
cause.  There  was  always  some  reason  offered  for 
each  particular  failure,  sufficient  to  produce  it,  and 
but  for  which  (it  was  supposed)  a  crop  might 
have  been  raised.  Either  the  young  plants  were 
killed  by  freezing  soon  aOer  first  springing  from 
the  seed— or  a  drought  occurred  when  the  erop 
was  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  by  reaping  the  shel- 
tering crop  of  wheat— or  native  and  hardy  weeds 
overran  the  crop— and  all  such  disasters,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  increased  in  force,  and  rendered  gene- 
rally fatal,  by  our  sand  soil,  and  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mers. But  afler  the  true  evil,  the  acid  nature  of 
the  soil,  is  removed  by  marling,  clover  ceases  to  l>e 
a  feeble  exotic.  It  is  at  once  n&turalizcd  on  our 
soil,  and  is  able  to  contend  with  rival  plants,  and  to 
undergo  every  severity  and  change  of  season,  as 
safely  as  our  crops  of  com  and  wheat — and  offers 
to  our  acceptance  the  fruition  of  those  hopes  of 
profit  and  improvement  from  clover,  with  which 
heretofore  we  have  only  been  deluded. 

After  much  waste  of'^seed  and  labor,  and  years 
of  disappointed  efforts,  I  abandoned  clover  as 
utterly  hopeless.  But  afler  marling  the  fields  on 
which  the  raising  of  clover  had  been  vainly  at- 
tempted, there  arose  from  its  scattered  and  feeble 
remains,  a  growth  which  served  to  prove  that  its 
cultivation  would  then  be  safe  and  profitable.  It 
has  since  been  gradually  extended  nearly  over  all 
the  fields.  It  will  stand  well,  and  maintain  a 
healthy  growth  on  the  poorest  marled  land  :  but 
the  crop  is  too  scanty  for  mowing,  or  perhaps  for 
profit  of  any  kind,  on  most  sandy  soils,  unless  aided 
by  gypsum.  Newly  cleared  lands  yield  better 
clover  than  the  old,  though  the  latter  may  produce 
as  heavy  grain  crops.  The  remarkable  crops  of 
clover  raised  on  very  poor  clay  soils,  alter  marling, 
have  been  already  described.  This  grass,  even 
without  gypsum,  and  still  more  if  aided  by  that 
manure,  may  add  greatly  to  the  improving  power 
of  marl :  but  it  will  do  more  harm  than  service,  if 
we  greedily  take  from  the  soil  too  large  a  share  of 
the  supply  of  putrescent  matter  which  it  affords. 

Some  other  plants,  less  welcome  than  clover,  are 
equally  favored  by  marling.  Greensward,  blue 
grass,  wire  grass,  and  partridge  pea,  will  soon  in- 
crease so  as  to  be  not  less  imj^iments  to  tillage, 
than  evidences  of  an  entire  change  in  the  charac- 
ter and  power  of  the  soil. 

If  the  foregoing  views  may  be  confided  in,  the 
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geDeral  course  most  proper  to  pursue  iu  using  cal- 
careous manures  may  thence  oe  deduced  without 
difficulty.  But  as  I  have  found,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  edition  of  this  essay,  that  many 
persons  still  ask  for  more  special  directions  to  guide 
their  operations,  and  as  all  such  difficulties  may 
not  be  entirely  obviated  even  by  the  more  full  de- 
tails now  given,  1  will  here  add  the  following  di- 
rections, at  the  risk  of  their  being  considered  su- 
perfluous. These  directions,  like  all  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  may  apply  generally,  if  not  enlirely,  to 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  calcareous  manures,  and  to 
soils  in  various  regions :  but  to  avoid  too  wide  a 
range,  I  shall  consider  them  as  applied  particularly 
to  the  poor  lands,  and  to  the  fossil  shells,  or  marl, 
of  the  tide- water  region,  and  addressed  to  persons 
who  arc  just  commencing  their  improvements. 

As  the  cheapest  mode  of  furnishing  vegetable 
matter  to  land  intended  to  be  marled  and  cultivat- 
ed, no  grazing  should  be  permitted.  It  is  best  to 
put  the  marl  on  the  crass  previous  to  ploughing 
the  field  for  corn,  as  the  early  effect  of  this  manure 
is  greatest  when  it  has  been  placed  in  contact  with 
the  vegetable  matter,  fiut  this  advantage  is  not 
so  great  as  to  induce  the  ploughing  to  be  delayed, 
or  to  stop  the  marling  aAer  that  operation.  When 
the  marl  is  spread  upon  the  ploughed  surface,  it 
can  be  better  mixed  with  the  soil,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  crop — and  this  advantage  in  some  mea- 
sure compensates  for  the  loss  of  that  which  would 
have  been  obtained  from  an  earlier  application  on 
the  sod.  If  marl  is  ploughed  in,  it  should  not  be 
80  deeply  as  to  prevent  its  t>eing  mixed  with  the 
soil,  speedily  and  thoroughly,  by  the  sul)6equent 
tillage.  To  make  sure  of  equal  distribution,  the 
marl  should  be  spread  regularly  over  the  surface. 
From  neglect  in  this  respect,  a  dressing  of  marl  is 
oAen  too  thin  in  many  places  to  have  its  proper  ef- 
fect, and  in  others,  so  thick  as  to  prove  injurious. 
Hence  it  is  that  marl- burnt  stalks  of  corn,  and 
tuils  of  sorrel  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  same 
acre. 

After  the  first  year,  the  farmer  may  generally 
marl  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  his  cultivation: 
and  even  though  he  should  reduce  the  space  of 
his  tillage  to  one-half,  it  will  be  best  for  him  not  to 
put  an  acre  in  corn  without  its  being  marled.  Fif- 
ty acres  can  generally  be  both  marled  and  tilled,  as 
cheaply  as  one  hundred  can  be  tilled  without  marl- 
ing ;  and  the  fifty  will  produce  as  much  as  the  hun- 
dred, in  the  first  course  of  crops,  and  much  more 
afterwards. 

That  rotation  of  crops  which  gives  most  vege- 
table matter  to  the  soil,  is  best  to  aid  the  effect  of 
marl  recently  applied.  The  fbur-shid  rotation  is 
convenient  in  this  respect,  because  two  or  three 
years  of  rest  may  be  given  in  each  course  of  the 
rotation  at  first,  upon  the  poorest  land ;  and  the 
number  of  exhausting  crops  may  be  increased 
first  to  two,  then  to  three  in  the  rotation,  as  the 
soil  advances  to  its  highest  state  of  productiveness. 

AAer  marling,  clover  should  be  sown,  and  gyp- 
sum on  the  clover.  On  poor,  though  marled  land, 
of  course  only  a  poor  growth  of  clover  can  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  wherever  other  manures  are  given, 
and  especially  if  gypsum  is  found  to  act  well,  the 
crop  of  clover  becomes  a  most  important  part  of 
the  improvement  by  marling.  Without  clover, 
and  without  returning  the  greater  part  of  its  pro- 
duct to  the  soil,  the  great  value  of  marling  will  not 
be  seen.    A  small  proportion  of  the  elover  may  be 


used  as  food  for  cattle ;  and  in  a  few  years  thi« 
small  share  will  far  exceed  all  the  grass  that  the 
fields  furnished  before  marling^  and  the  limitatioD 
of  grazing.  What  is  at  first  considered  as  lessen- 
ing the  food  of  grazing  stock,  and  their  products, 
within  a  few  years  b^omes  the  source  of  a  far 
more  abundant  supply. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  marling,  but  little 
attention  can  (or  ought  to)  be  given  to  making  pu- 
trescent manures,  because  the  soil  much  more 
needs  calcareous  manure — and  three  acres  may 
generally  be  supplied  with  the  latter,  as  cheaply  as 
one  with  the  former,  fiut  putrescent  manures 
cannot  any  where  be  used  to  so  much  advantage, 
as  upon  poor  soils  made  calcareous,  and  no  farmer 
can  make  and  apply  vegetable  matter  as  manure 
to  greater  profit  than  he  who  has  mar(ed  his  poor 
fields,  and  can  then  withdraw  his  ^Jabor  from  ap- 
plying the  more  to  the  less  profitable  manure.  Af- 
ter the  farm  has  been  marled  over  at  the  light  rate 
recommended  at  first,  every  effort  should  l>e  made 
to  accumulate  and  apply  vegetable  manures,  and 
with  their  gradual  extension  over  the  fields  a  se- 
cond application  of  marl  may  be  made,  making 
the  whole  quantity  in  both  the  first  and  secocS 
marling,  500  or  600  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  even 
more,  which  would  have  been  hurtful  if  civen  at 
first,  but  which  will  now  be  qot  only  harmless,  but 
necessary  to  fix  and  retain  so  much  putrescent 
and  nutritive  matter  in  the  soil. 

If  the  course  here  advised  is  pursued  on  poor 
and  acid  soils,  the  products  will  be  generally  dou- 
bled in  the  first  course  of  the  rotation — often  in  the 
first  crop  immediately  following  the  marling  :  and 
the  original  product  may  be  expected  to  be  tripled 
by  the  third  return  of  the  rotation.  This  will  be 
from  merely  applying  marl  in  sufficient  (and  not 
excessive)  quantities,  and  giving  the  land  two 
years'  rest  in  four,  without  grazing.  But  with  the 
aid  of  farm-yard  and  other  putrescent  manures, 
and  of  clover,  both  of  which  should  be  largely  in 
use  during  the  second  course  of  crops,  still  greater 
returns  may  be  obtained. 


OBSERVATIOITB    OIT    THE    EARLIEST    MARLED 
DISTRICT   OF   PRINCE   GEORGE   COUNTY, 

Introductory  to  Queries  and  Jtnawera  in  regard  to 

the  fnarling  there. 

BT    THE    EDITOR. 

The  portion  of  Prince  George  county  to  which 
the  following  observations  apply,  is  of  very  uni- 
form character.  It  lies  between  Powell's  creek  and 
fiailey's  creek,  which  empty  into  James  river 
about  8  miles  apart.  The  head-stream  of  Powell's 
creek,  the  Birchen  swamp,  or  rather  its  eastern 
slope,  may  be  considered  as  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  the  western  is  the  Branchester  mill  stream,  or 
eastern  source  of  Bailey's  creek.  A  line  connect- 
ing the  head  springs  of  these  two  streams  Is  the 
southern  limit.  James  river  forms  the  northern. 
The  space  included  is  from  7  to  9  miles  across  in 
both  diameters. 

There  are  numerous  smaller  streams  and  rivu- 
lets, besides  the  two  already  named ;  and  they  are 
generally  bordered  by  strips  of  alluvial  low-ground, 
of  sizes  proportioned  to  the  streams,  and  varying 
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from  10  yards,  or  even  lees,  to  BO,  or  rarely  100, 
where  widest.  These  lands  are  sandy,  but  ori- 
ginally very  rich  ;  and,  excepting  some  oi'  the  river 
banks  and  borders,  were  the  only  really  rich  land 
in  this  district,  or  in  the  county.  From  these  nar- 
row low-grounds,  the  land  rises  in  bill-sides,  gene- 
rally not  too  sleep  (or  the  plough^  to  the  summit 
ridges,  which  are  80  or  100  feet  higher  than  the 
streams.  The  highest,  or  ridge  land,  was  origin- 
ally poor  and  acid  soil,  bearing  pines  principally, 
with  some  oak,  and  whortleberry  bushes.  The 
■lopes  between  these  extremes  of  elevation  form  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  surface.  They  are  lighter, 
and  originally  much  richer  than  the  ridges,  thoucrh 
far  from  being  good,  and  still  less  are  they  durable 
land.  This  Icind  is  generally  what  was  called 
*«  free  light  land." 

The  table  land  generally  approaches  the  river 
very  nearly  without  much  diminution  of  height, 
being  80  to  100  feet  above  the  tide-water.  But 
the  otherwise  general  level  is  broken  by  many 
deep  and  narrow  valleys,  or  glens,  wiih  very 
precipitous  sides,  and  which  extend  backward 
from  the  river,  rarely  more  than  half  a  mile, 
and  generally  not  so  far.  Just  as  far  as  these 
deep  natural  ravines  extend,  was  the  land  ori- 
ginally of  much  better  quality  than  beyond, 
where  the  soil  is  that  of  the  poor  ridges.  Within 
the  extent  of  the  ravines,  the  soil  is  usually  better 
as  the  river  is  approached;  and,  lor  a  small  space, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  table  land,  the  original 
quality  was  very  fertile. 

A  still  more  striking  peculiarity  of  this  district, 
and  precisely  limited  by  the  two  creeks,  is  the 
space  between  the  table  land  and  the  river.  This 
strip,  varying  in  width  from  20,  or  less,  to  more 
than  150  yards,  and  more  than  10  miles  in  its  cir- 
cuitous length,  may  be  designated  as  the  broken 
banks  of  the  river.  This  strip  is  a  succession  of 
irregular  natural  terraces,  descending  from  the  ta- 
ble land  to  the  river,  by  several  precipitous  hill- 
sides, between  which  the  narrow  strips  of  land  are 
either  level,  or  rising  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  general  declivity. 

This  strip  of  land  has  generally  been  long 
cleared,  ami  greatly  exhausted.  A  part  on  Cog- 
gins'  Point  farm  was  cleared  by  myself,  and  a  nar- 
row strip  still  remains  under  its  original  forest 
growth ;  and  both,  as  well  as  smaller  Rpots  else- 
where, show  great  fertility  of  soil.  But  though 
this  roust  have  been  the  general  character  of  the 
whole,  still,  even  in  the  virgin  land,  there  were 
frequent  and  sudden  transitions  from  one  kind  of 
soil  to  another  the  most  different  in  character. 
The  soil  generally  is  a  rich,  dark,  sandy,  and 
sometimes  gravelly  loam ;  but,  from  this,  a  distance 
of  ten  yards  will  often  bring  the  observer  to  a 
barren  sand,  sometimes  silicious  and  sometimes 
calcareous,  or  barren  clay,  or  to  naked  shell  mari, 
as  barren  as  either.  These  sudden  changes  were 
to  me  for  a  long  time  incomprehensible,  as  well  as 
the  singular  shape  of  the  surface,  until  both  were 
explained  by  later  observation.  Not  more  than  12 
years  ago,  there  occurred  on  the  adjacent  higher 
ground  of  the  Tarbay  farm,  two  cases  of"  land- 
slips" on  subsidence  and  moving  of  the  surface, 
which  clearly  showed  that  all  the  extent  of  broken 
banks  had  been  formed  in  remote  times  in  the 
same  manner.  Hence  the  broken  strata,  and  the 
perpendicular  termination  of  each,  and  every  stra- 
tum being  brought  somewhere  to  ihe  Eurfacc. 


Under  the  whole  of  this  curious  strip  lies  shell 
mari,  of  a  dingy,  yellowish-white  color,  and  the 
shells,  or  their  fragments,  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  coarse  pand.  The  beds  are  generally 
soft  and  easy  to  dig,  owing  to  the  great  quantities 
of  sand.  Under  this  marl  throughout  lies  a  lower 
bed,  of  unknown  depth,  of  what  was  originally 
similar  mari,  but  which  now  has  remaining  not  a 
particle  of  shell,  or  calcareous  matter.  This  is  the 
great  body  of  what  I  called  "gypseous  earth,"  in 
my  account  of  it  at  page  207  of  Vol.  I.  of  Farmers' 
Register,  and  which  is  called  the  "  green-sand"  for- 
mation, in  the  reports  of  the  geological  survey  since 
made. 

These  remarkable  broken  banks,  (far  more  va- 
luable than  all  the  unbroken  banks,  if  any  deserve 
now  to  be  so  considered,)  though  requiring  this 
notice  because  of  their  singular  character,  form 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  good  table  lands  adjoining  make  not 
much  more. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  connexion 
between  the  existence  of  the  deep  and  steep-sided 
glens  which  stretch  back  from  the  river,  and  the 
better  quality  of  the  close  adjacent  table  land  ;  yet 
they  are  always  found  together.  In  speaking  of 
one  of  the  farms,  Tarbay,  many  years  ago,  I  said 
it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  otherwise  level  high^ 
land  should  be  so  much  cut  up  by  the  deep  river 
ravines.  An  old  and  observant  farmer,  to  whom 
I  addressed  the  remark,  answered  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
the  ravines  did  not  extend  back  much  farther ;  as 
it  was  certain  that  the  good  land  ceased  with  them, 
and  that  all  from  imm^iately  beyond  them  was  to- 
tally worthless. 

The  sides  of  these  glens  present  the  most  pre- 
cipitous natural  surface  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
country ;  and  in  that  respect  are  more  like  moun- 
tain lands  than  any  thing  below.  They  cut 
through  the  different  horizontal  strata,  and  of 
course  present  sections  of  soil  of  various  textures 
and  qualities.  But  all  the  surface  is  fertile  at  6rst 
under  cultivation,  and  continues  so  until  the  soil  is 
washed  off;  and  before  clearing,  the  whole  of 
these  steep  lands  were  covered  with  a  magnificent 
forest  growth,  of  different  kinds  of  trees  indicative 
of  fertile  soil. 

But  for  the  existence  of  these  deep  ravines,  and 
of  the  broken  banks  of  the  river,  both  of  which 
have  been  produced  subsequently  to  the  general 
formation,  the  high  river  lands  might  generally  be 
termed  level.  And  both  in  that  view,  and  in  the 
actual  variation  from  the  original  level,  these  lands 
offer  a  very  strong  contrast  to  the  surface  of  all 
others  back  from  the  river.  The  latter  are  no  where 
level,  except  on  the  summit  ridges,  and  in  the  nar- 
row low-grounds.  The  much  larger  proportion  of 
intervening  lands,  and  which  I  have  above  and 
elgewhere  called  slopes,  are  gently,  though  va- 
riously, inclined,  and  are  rarely  too  steep  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  plough,  but  steep  enough  to  be 
greatly  and  generally  washed,  deprived  of  soil,  and 
gullied,  by  the  abuse  of  tillage.  When  first 
cleared,  nearly  oil  these  slopes,  and  of  course 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  district  under 
consideration,  was  what  was  called  in  common 
parlance  **  good  land  ;"  that  is,  it  was  productive, 
(comparatively,  at  least,)  for  a  few  years.  But 
nearly  all  soon  lost  this  eariy  value,  and  the  land 
remained  i^oor  aflcrwards,  aiid  I.oj^tlcss  orimprovc- 
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mcnt,  until  the  diacoveiy  and  use  of  its  now  great 
means  (br  improvement,  shell  marl.* 

Shell  marl  is  visible  on  some  low  part  of  almost 
every  farm  in  this  region,  and  on  all  the  tributary 
streams  of  Powell's  creek.  Yet.all  the  land  sur- 
rounding and  drained  by  the  next  large  tide-.water 
creek  below  (Ward's  creek)  is  believed  to  be  des- 
titute of  marl.  The  same  absence  of  marl  is  in  the 
basin  of  the  Appomattox  river,  which  is  the  next 
tributary  of  James  river  above  Bailey's  creek. 
Again,  on  the  several  streams  which  rise  in  this 
county  south  of  the  creek  spoken  of,  and  which 
flow  to  Blackwater  river,  and  thence  to  the  waters 
of  North  Carolina,  marl  has  recently  been  found 
in  abundance,  though  not  known  to  exist  there, 
near  the  surface,  or  where  accessible,  until  within 
the  few  last  years.  From  the  different  character 
of  the  surface  of  the  land  on  these  waters,  the 
greater  extent  of  poor  ridge,  and  of  level  and  yet 
unexhausted,  though  naturally  poor  land,  this  re- 
gion is  greatly  more  fitted  to  be  improved  by  marl 
than  the  district  which  is  the  particular  subject  of 
consideration  here.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the 
originally  poor  and  acid  ridge  land  is  more  im- 
proved by  marling,  and  yields  more  profit  from 
that  improvement,  than  the  "  free  li^ht  land,"  or 
slopes  of  much  better  original  rate  of  productive- 
ness. 

When  I  first  became  a  proprietor  and  cultivator 
in  this  neighborhood,  (where  also  I  had  been 
bom  and  reared,)  nearly  all  the  slopes  had  been 
cleared,  and  worn  down  to  a  product  sometimes  of 
ten  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  or  three  or  four  of 
wheat,  and  more  generally  of  five  bushels  of  com, 
and  no  wheat.  I  speak  of  land  still  kept  in  culti- 
vation ;  for  much  had  been  turned  out,  a&  still 
more  worthless,  to  grow  up  again  in  pines.  The 
little  better  land  ofi*  the  river  consisted  of  a  small 
quantity  of  manured  tobacco  lots  around  the  houses, 
perhaps  rather  more  of  the  narrow  low  grounds  or 
small  streams,  and  annual  clearings  of  nelv  ground, 
of  slope  land,  as  long  as  any  such  wood- land 
was  led  to  be  cut  down.  The  level  ridge  land 
was  counted  as  worthless,  and  was  not  cleared 
except  where  there  was  no  belter.  A  very  high 
comparative  estimate  of  value  was  placed  on  these 
narrow  low-grounds,  because  they  were  almost  the 
only  rich  natural  land.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
the  Bonaccord  farm  spoken  of  frequently  in  former 
times  as  one  of  the  best  inland  tracts  in  the  coun- 
ty, because  "  it  had  such  beautiful  low-grounds." 
The  farm,  of  more  than  400  acres  of  arable  land, 
then  had,  as  part  ofit,  about  50  acres  ofihe  Birchen 
swamp,  of  the  general  quality  before  described, 
rich,  but  sandy,  subject  to  overflow  by  every  heavy 
rain,  and  altogether  badly  drained  and  cultivated, 
and  very  uncertain  in  product.  Still,  this  small 
proportion  of  better  soil  gave  character  and  repu- 
tation to  the  whole  farm,  and  compensated,  in 
common  opinion,  for  the  great  poverty  of  600  to 
600  acres  of  high-land.  Now,  and  for  some  years 
back,the  high-land  is  generally  marled;  and  so  supe- 
rior is  its  value  to  the  formerly  highly  prized  low- 
grounds,  that  the  proprietors  would  gladly  have 
the  low-grounds  substituted  by  as  much  of  the 
poorest  ridge  land,  if  convenient  to  be  marled. 

•  The  peculiarities  of  the  "  free  light  land"  of  the 
slopes,  as  wdl  as  of  llie  level  summit  **  ridges,"  have 
been  also  treated  of  by  (he  writer,  at  pages  11  and  54 
of  the  *  Essay  on  Calcareons  Manures,'  and  at  page 
168  of  (his  vclume  oC  Farmers*  Ivcfri^^tcr. 


Yet  the  low-grounds  are  better  drained  and  t>etter 
tilled  than  formerly,  and,  therefore,  doubtless  of 
greater  productive  value. 

Such,  for  the  greater  part,  were  all  the  farms  of 
this  neighborhood.  Those  on  the  river  had  more 
or  less  of  the  richer  river  banks,  both  the  broken 
and  the  high.  Some,  both  on  and  ofi  the  river, 
had  more  or  less  of  the  narrow  low-grounds  for- 
merly rated  so  high,  and  which  now  are  almost 
deemed  an  objection  to  any  property.  But  the 
greater  part,  and  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  of 
every  farm,  was  of  the  mean  and  worn  high-land 
above  described. 

It  was  under  these  very  disadvaatageous  cir- 
cumstances, that  in  January  1818  the  use  of  marl 
was  first  commenced  successfully  by  myself,  and 
thereafter  continued  regularly,  on  Coggins'  Point 
farm',  my  then  residence  and  sole  property.  At 
first,  general  doubt,  or  incredulity,  as  to  the  value 
of  the  effects,  caused  other  persons  to  be  slow  and 
hesitating  in  fbllowin^r  my  exiample ;  and,  even 
when  they  became  sufficiently  confident,  ignorance 
of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  manure,  and  the 
consequent  want  of  judgment  in  its  use,  caused 
the  nractice  to  be  but  Tittle  beneficiah  Hence, 
nearly  all  the  early  practice  was  more  or  less 
wrong,and,  in  part,  either  unproductive,  or  injurious; 
and  it  is  in  the  labors  of  the  late  beginners,  (late 
because  either  not  before  possessing  the  land,  or  not 
having  discovered  marl  earlier  thereon,)  that  the 
most  rapid  progress  and  best  of  early  results  are 
to  be  seen.  Still,  every  one's  practice  is  defective ; 
and  not  one,  (and  I  except  not  myself,)  has  pur- 
sued fully  the  proper  course  to  gain  the  best  pro- 
fits from  marling.  Hence,  the  evidence  now  to 
be  drawn,  and  such  as  will  be  presented,  from  the 
earliest  practice,  and  that  which  only  can  show  ihe 
durable  effects  of  marl,  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as 
will  hereaRer  be  the  experience  of  persons  who 
have  more  recently  begun  the  use,  and  In  a  more 
judicious  manner,  became  better  informed  as  to 
the  benefits,  and  warned,  by  the  errors  and.  losses 
of  the  early  operators,  against  following  their  bad 
example. 

But  the  general  injudicious  procedure  of  the 
early  marlers  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  In  tmth, 
there  was  not,  and  is  not  yet,  a  single  good  farmer 
in  (he  whole  district.  There  are,  indeed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  proprietors  who,  since  they  be- 
gan to  marl,  have  greatly  improved  their  land,  and 
greatly  increased  their  income  and  property.  But 
still  there  is  seen  every  where,  without  exception, 
want  of  economy,  of  skill  and  management  in 
practice,  and  want  of  general  knowledge  of^  or 
regard  to,  the  true  principles  of  agriculture. 

Such  was  the  land,  and  such  are  the  proprietors 
whose  practice  and  results  in  regard  to  marling 
are  set  forth  in  the  answers  to  the  queries  which 
will  follow.  And  this  general  statement  will  per- 
haps suffice  to  show  clearly,  even  to  those  who 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  land  and 
its  circumstances,  that  the  true  estimate  of  the  va- 
lue of  marl  as  manure,  and  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  land  to  which  marl  can  be  easily  applied,  are 
not  to  be  measured  or  limited  by  the  amount  of 
effects  produced  and  now  remaining  in  this  district, 
or  by  the  profits  actually  secured  oy  the  cultiva- 
tors ;  great  as  are  the  actual  improvements,  and 
profits  thence  derived. 

Good  and  bad  land,  or  fertility  and  worthless- 
ncss  of  soils,  arc  comparative  terms  j  and  to  un- 
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dentand  their  (brce  we  should  always  consider  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  region  where  they 
are  used.  Thus,  in  this  formerly  very  poor  region, 
persons  consider  and  speak  of  land  being  Jiighly 
and  proGtably  improved,  by  marling,  when  the  ac- 
tual improved  product  is  not  more  than  25  bushels^ 
of  corn,  and  on  some  farms  is  not  more  than  15 
bushels  to  the  acre.  To  offer  such  statements  of 
product  as  evidences  of  great  increased  value  must 
seem  ridiculous  to  the  cultivators  of  very  leriile 
lands,  who  would  regard  as  contemptible  even  the 
best  of  the  above  rates  of  product.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  one  of  the  early  numt>er8  of  the  *  Culti- 
vator,' in  an  article  on  the  culture  of  corn,  by 
Judge  fiuel,  it  is  assumed  that  a  crop  of  30  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre  is  necessary  to  return  the  ac- 
tual expenses  of  tillage,  &c.,  and  therefore  that 
any  less  product  leaves  a  balance  of  loss  to  the 
farmer.  (See  Farmers'  Register,  page  65,  vol.  ii.) 
Again,  in  an  article  in  a  Tennessee  agricultural 
paper  which  has  t>eeQ  received  since  this  article 
wasxommenced,  the  writer  states  and  deplores 
the  ruinous  exhaustion  of  the  formerly  rich  lands, 
which  he  says  are  so  reduced  as  to  brini?  no  more 
than  25  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Now,  with 
all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  present  improve- 
ment by  onarl  of  the  poor  lands  of  Prince  George, 
I  must  frankly  admit  that  generally  they  have  not 
yet  equalled  either  the  30  bushels,  which  Judge 
Auel  considered  as  barely  enough  to  save  the  cul- 
tivator from  absolute  loss,  or  the  25  bushels, 
which  jn  Tennessee  is  stated  as  a  rate  of  great  im- 
poverishment. Still,  even  the  small  products  of 
15  to  25  bushels  of  corn,  usually  made  now  on 
the  marled  lands,  are  from  twice  to  four  times  as 
much  as  was  derived  from  the  same  lands  before 
marling. 

But  let  roe  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
the  usual  improved  products  show  the  universal 
or  the  maximum  rate.  Some  land  in  this  district, 
previously  very  poor,  (though  not  the  most  re- 
duced,) from  marling  alone,  will  now  produce  35 
bushels  to  the  acre;  and  with  proper  use  of  avail- 
able means,  and  such  judicious  and  economical 
farming  as  would  tend  to  produce  the  greatest  net 
income,  I  can  entertain  no  doubl  that  these 
marled  lands  may  be  generally  brought  to  a  pro- 
duet  of  50  bushels  of  com,  or  more,  to  the  acre. 

To  those  who  would  under-rate  the  value  of 
marl  because  of  the  usual  low  rate  of  product  yet 
attained,  or  who  would  measure  the  improved  pro- 
ducts here  by  comparison  with  those  of  good 
farming  regions  elsewhere,  I  beg  leave  to  adiJress 
a  few  explanations,  which  will  be  altogether  super- 
fluous to  others  who  well  know  the  former  and 
present  state  of  the  land  and  the  farming  here. 

No  person  could  now  examine  these  or  any 
maried  lands,  without  being  convinced  of  there 
having  been  produced  great  and  valuable  improve- 
ments. Still,  for  one  to  give  due  appreciation  to 
the  new  condition  of  things,  he  ought  to  know  the 
previous  condition  of  the  land  and  farming,  of 
which  i  shall  here  state  the  principal  features,  ge- 
nerally jind  briefly. 

Before  mariing  was  here  commenced,  it  was 
not  only  generally  the  case  that  the  sydtem  of  cul- 
tivation was  exhausting,  and  the  already  poor  and 
reduced  fields  becoming  still  more  unproductive, 
but  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  was  not  one  individual,  then  enriching  his 
land,  taken  throughout,  in  the  slightest  degree,  or 


increasing  on  former  products,  on  a  general  ave- 
rage of  his  farming,  by  fertilization.  If  it  be  per- 
mitted to  reler  to  my  own  case  as  the  most  striking 
evidence,  I  claim  that  there  was  not  wanting  on 
my  part,  from  my  beginning.labors  in  1813,  either 
zeal^to  improve,  present  sacrifices  for  the  object,  or 
milduesi  of  the  course  of  cropping  to  my  fields. 
In  these  respects,  at  least,  none  went  farther  or  did 
more  5  and  yet  after  six  years  of  such  ill  directed 
but  zealous  labors,  the  added  enrichment  of  some 
parts  af  my  land  was  not  enough  to  compensate 
lor  the  washing  and  other  injury  "to  other  parts.  In 
fact,  new  clearings,  or  new  lands  otherwise 
brought  under  culture,  served  as  the  only  means 
of  maintaining  former  products. 

At  that  time,  and  until  about  1820,  there  was 
scarcely  a  proprietor  in  the  district,  who  would  not 
have  been  glad  10  sell  his  land  at  less  than  the 
common  estimate  of  value,  low  as  that  was,  and  re- 
move to  the  rich  and  far  west.  W  any  one  were 
an  exception,  he  was .  held  to  his  land  by  some 
other  and  stronger  inducement  than  the  profit  he 
derived  from  farming,  or  his  expectations  of  in- 
creasing the  product.  It  might  have  been  said 
that  almost  every  farm  was  in  market ;  though 
not  actually  ofiered  for  sale,  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  purchasers  at  any  prices. 

At  the  present  time,  every  proprietor  has  maried 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  with  more  or  less 
benefit;  and  even  those  who  have  been  the  least 
judicious  in  the  process,  and  therefore  have  ob- 
tained the  smallest  profits  therefrom,  are  as  much 
as  any  others  convinced  of  the  greater  benefits  to 
be  obtained  by  better  conduct ;  and  they  appreci- 
ate their  means  for  improvement,  even  if  they 
have  not  yet  prsperiy  or  profitably  availed  of 
them.  Not  a  single  individual  in  this  district  has 
emigrated  to  the  west  after  having  t>egun  to  marl, 
or  who  possessed  the  means  of  mariing.  The  de- 
mand of  those  who  would  gladly  purchase  now 
exceeds  the  supply  of  land  for  sale ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  farm  or  piece  of  land  which  can  now 
be  brought  at  its  present  estimated  value  ;  unless 
it  is  burdened  by  some  peculiar  evil  or  disadvan- 
tage. 

In  regard  to  the  answers  to  the  queries  which 
will  be  herealkr  submitted,  it  is  proper  to  otiserve 
that  the  individuals  who  were  applied  to  were  not 
selected  because  they  had  maried  the  most  judi- 
ciously and  profitably,  but  because  their  practice 
was  either  among  the  oldest  or  the  most  extensive 
in  the  district  of  which  full  and  correct  information 
could  be  obtained.  In  several  oases  of  extensive 
and  profitable  marling,  the  deaths  of  the  improvers, 
and  their  successors  t>eing  unacquainted  with  the 
Ibrmer  st^te  of  things,  have  debarred  me  from  ob- 
taining evidence  of  Ihcis  which  would  have  t)een 
among  the  most  valuable.  Further,  in  the  state- 
ments which  will  be  presented,  the  oldest  experi- 
ments, and  practice,  which  would  otherwise  t>e  the 
most  valuable  and  instructive,  were  generally,  in- 
deed in  every  case,  much  lessened  in  efiect  and 
profit,  by  improper  treatment.  Those  persons 
who  have  commenced  within  the  last  few  years, 
may  and  generally  will  do  much  better  than  all 
who  preceded  them ;  as  they  now  understand, 
from  the  example,  and  the  ill  as  well  as  the  good 
management  of  their  predecessors,  what  cause 
will  lead  to  the  greatest  profits,  and  what  to  the 
heaviest  losses  from  mariing.  And  though  the 
present  general  course  of  cropping  and  manage- 
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ment  of  each  of  the  individuals  is  certainly  melio- 
rating to  the  land,  in  some  degree,  since  and  by 
aid  ot  marling,  yet  the  mildest  and  best  manage- 
ment among  them  would  still  be  exhausting,  if 
pursued  without  marling. 

It  was  after  almost  five  years'  absence  from 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  old  neighborhbod  and  still 
longer  after  an  entire  change  of  my  former  pur- 
suits, that  1  recently  visited  and  examined  the 
farms  of  several  of  my  former  neighbors,  and  sa^ 
the  progress  of  improvement,  which  in  general 
is  much  greater,  in  these  last  five  years,  than  in 
the  previous  fifteen.  The  facts  which  go  to  show 
the  durability  of  the  improvements  by  marling, 
(and  which  were  most  sought  to  be  obtained,  as 
being  certainly  the  most  important,)  will  best  ap- 

Sear  from  the  answers  to  the  general  queries, 
lut  a  few  other  facts,  not  therein  embraced,  will 
be  here  stated  in  advance. 

On  Bonaccord,  the  farm  of  James  B.  Cocke, 
there  is  a  newly  cleared  field  of  100  acres,  lying 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  public  road,  and  in 
view  of  every  traveller.  But  the  field  does  not 
appear  to  such  advantage  from  the  road,  as  when 
entered  and  more  closely  examined.  This  land 
formerly  was  (as  still  is  the  woodland  on  the 
northern,  eastern  and  southern  sides)  the  ordinary 
poor  ridge  soil.  The  field  is  now  covered  with  a 
crop  of  red  clover,  that  is  more  than  knee  high, 
and  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  either  30 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  or  15  to  18  of  wheat, 
might  be  expected  from  the  land  next  year.  This 
land,  without  marl,  would  not  have  produced  more 
than  10  to  12  bushels  of  corn  in  iis  best  stale, 
to  sink  in  a  few  crops  to  less  than  8  bushels  ;  not 
enough  wheat  at  any  time  to  pay  for  the  sowing— 
and  clover  could  not  have  lived  on  it  at  all. 

On  Coggins'  Point  farm,  there  are  still  kept  un- 
marled  the  spots  left  for  experiment,  when  the  sur- 
rounding land  was  marled,  in  1820  and  1821,  and 
18^,  and  of  which  the  comparative  products  were 
reported  at  pages  41,  43,  and  45  of  *  Essay  on 
Calcareous  Manures.'  These  spots  have  been 
secured  from  grazing  since  1814,  and  also  have 
had  ail  the  benefit,  if  any,  of  being  rested  two  years 
in  each  rotation  of  four.  They  are  still  wretchedly 
poor ;  and  appear  now,  as  from  the  several  former 
measurements  made  and  reported,  not  to  have 
improved  in  the  least,  on  account  of  their  long- 
continued  mild  treatment. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  William  Wilkins  formerly  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  poorest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  industrious  young  owner  com- 
menced marling  it  in  1835,  not  long  after  acquiring 
possession ;  and  already  it  presents,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  along  which  the  public  road  passes, 
not  only  a  remarkable  improvement  upon  its  for- 
mer very  poor  state,  but  a  degree  of  general  pro- 
ductiveness that  would  be  striking  even  to  an 
observer  who  judged  merely  of  present  appear- 
ances. Good  clover  is  covering  land  on  which 
not  the  feeblest  growth  could  have  been  produced 
before  marling;  and  corn,  of  the  first  year's 
growth  on  pine  old  field,  (the  pine  trees  killed  by 
belting,  and  all  left  standing,)  now  promises  a 
product  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre  this  season.  No 
one  has  done  better  than  this  young  man  in  marl- 
ing, and  increasing  profitably  the  value  of  his  be- 
fore miserably  poor  land.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  his  success  has  been  his  general  practice  of  add- 
ing leaves  raked  from  the  wood  land,  to  ail  his  ap- 


tion,  also,  that  there  was  no  marl  on  this  farm,  that 
was  worth  using;  and  that  Mr.  Wilkins  has  had 
to  contend  with  the  unusual  difliculiy  of  having  to 
draw  ali  his  marl  from  the  pits  of  his  neighbors. 
Though  his  answers  to  my  queries  will  be  given, 
still  his  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others, 
is  yet  too  limited  for  their  reports  to  be  of  much  va- 
lue in  regard  to  long  continued  or  permanent  re- 
sults, and  the  main  profits,  which  of  course  are 
not  to  be  obtained  in  the  first  few  years. 

The  field  on  the  extremity  of  Jordan's  Point, 
which  will  form  one  half  of  the  ground  for  Dr. 
Theodrick  Bland's  answers,  in  former  times  was 
even  more  noted  for  its  fertility  and  durability  than 
the  land  just  before  mentioned  for  its  poverty  and 
incapability  of  being  improved  by  any  means  then 
known.  This  celebrated  "  Point  Field"  contains 
125  acres  altogether,  and  is  of  the  same  kind  of 
chocolate  colored  loam,  (commonly  called  "  mu- 
latto land,")  and  presenting  a  like  surface  and  ele- 
vation, as  are  found  in  the  best  parts  of  Shirley, 
Eppes'  Island,  Westover,  Sandy  Point,  and  Bran- 
don. There  is  not  an  acre  of  other  land  of  this 
kind  in  all  this  district  of  Prince  George  county. 
But  its  former  great  productiveness  and  beautiful 
appearance  had  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  a 
long  continuation  of  incessant  and  bad  culture.  I 
rode  over  this  field  about  12  years  ago,  and  saw  it 
in  a  worse  state  than  1  had  supposed  such  land 
could  have  been  possibly  reduced  to ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  great  general  exhaustion,  the  surface  was 
galled,  and  the  mould  washed  away,  leaving  the 
barren  subsoil  naked,  wherever  ttiere  was  the 
most  gentle  declivity.  Yet^  the  surface  is  gene- 
rally what  would  be  termed  level,  and  the  undu- 
lations are  very  gentle.  When  I  again  viewed 
this  field  within  a  lew  weeks  past,  all  these  before 
naked  galls,  as  well  as  the  field  generally,  were 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  clover  and  weeds, 
manilesting  the  restoration  every  where  of  fertility 
as  great  as  that  of  former  time.  It  is  very  true, 
that,  to  produce  such  remarkable  fertility,  Dr. 
Bland  has  not  only  marled  well  the  whole  surface, 
but  has  supplied  putrescent  manure  very  liberally 
to  all  the  extensive  galled  surface.  But  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  what  every  practical 
cultivator  knows,  that  such  manure,  in  any  quan- 
tity, without  the  marl,  would  have  served  but  little 
purpose  for  producing  and  fixing  fertility  on  naked 
galls,  and  certainly  would  have  yielded  no  profit 
on  the  outlay. 

i  will  here  adduce  a  few  o:her  cases  of  marling 
improvements,  which  have  been  too  recent  to  fur- 
nish such  evidences  of  value  and  profit  as  are 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  queries,  which  are 
addressed  to  the  conductors  of  older  labors.  But, 
even  without  waiting  for  the  effects,  the  facts  and 
circumstances  alone  of  these  late  and  zealous  la- 
bors serve  to  place  beyond  all  question  the  present 
general  estimation  of  the  value  of  marling  in  this 
region. 

The  farm  called  High  Pea)c,  also  termed  in  de- 
rision Poverty  Hill,  and  well  known  by,  and  well 
deserving  that  name,  was  formerly  and  long  the 
residence  of  a  wealthy  planter  (Col.  Peter  Epes,) 
who  certainly  would  have  improved  it,  if  industry 
and  any  then  known  means  could  have  availed. 
After  his  death,  and  the  removal  of  his  successor, 
the  place  was  rented  out,  until  no  tenant  could  be 
found  who  would  even  fence  a  field  for  its  posses- 
sion ;  and  then  the  land  was  left  idle,  and  became 


plications  of  marl  to  old  land.    It  deserves  men-  grazing  common  for  the  neighborhood  for  some 
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years  more.  For  a  long  (ime  it  had  been  in  raar- 
kel,  bui  had  atiracted  no  buyer.  At  laef,  and 
solely  on  accouni  of  its  marl  beds,  in  1838  ii  was 
boui^ht  by  Mr.  Ddniel  Eppes,  (a  young  man  re- 
cently or  age,)  at  84  an  acre.'  By  ihis  time 
nearly  all  ihe  old  fields  had  grown  up  in  young 
pines,  and  required  labor  in  clearing  greaier  ihan 
that  of  marling,  and  in  advance  of  the  latter  ope- 
ration. Still,  though  thus  retarded,  the  marling, 
which  WIS  commenced,  in  the  summer  of  183S, 
had  by  last  spnuir  extentled  over  120  acres.  The 
Ibrce  employed  lor  these  preparatory  operations, 
as  well  as  for  cultivating  the  land  as  fast  as  cleared 
and  marled,  was  7  and  sometimes  only  6  hands, 
3  horses,  and  with  the  partial  aid  of  4  oxen. 

It  should  be  observed  that  very  lew  persons 
have  kept  any  regular  and  constant  marling  force, 
and  that  the  operation'  ceases  on  almost  every 
farm  from  March  until  in  August.  None  in  the 
neighborhood  have  yet  (August  11th)  re-com- 
roenced  this  labor,  though  h  is  about  to  be  begun 
on  every  farm  not  yet  marled  over. 

But  these  and  other  such  industrious  exertions 
of  very  young  men,  even  in  this  formerly  indolent, 
careless,  and  wasteful  neighborhood,  are  not  so  re- 
markable as  the  new-born  enerffy  of  some  others, 
well  stricken  in  years,  and  in  whom  age  might  be 
supposed  to  have  chilled  the  warmth  of  blood 
which  urges  younger  men  to  enterprise,  and  to 
new  and  untried  courses.  The  individuals  who 
will  next  be  mentioned,  are  near  neighbors  to  each 
other,  and  are  all  old  men,  though  among  the 
youngest  marlers  in  the  county.  Their  location  is 
not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  district  to  which 
the  previous  observations  have  been  confined, 
though  close  adjacent,  on  the  nearest  lands  which 
drain  into  Black  water  swamp.  Marl  was  not 
known  to  be  there  available  until  just  before  the 
commencement  of  its  use  in  the  several  cases  that 
will  now  be  briefly  stated. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Bryant,  the  youngest  of 
these  individuals,  is  62  years  of  age.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1836,  marl  was  first  found  on  his  land,  by 
boring.  He  got  out  enough  mari  for  15  acres,  in 
time  for  his  next  year's  crop  of  corn,  and  since  has 
increased  the  space  marled  to  about  200  acres.  He 
has  also  applied  litter  raked  up  in  the  woods  to 
roost  of  the  poorest  maried  land ;  and  the  results, 


altogether,  are  already  such  as  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory.   He  is  proceeding  with  zeal  and  energy. 

Mr.  Bryant's  next  neighbor,  Mr.  Francis 
Eppes,  now  67  years'  old,  encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample, also  bored  for  mari,  and  first  found  it  last 
September.  He  went  straight  to  work ;  and,  late 
as  it  was,  and  small  as  was  his  working  force>  he 
maried  40  acres  before  planting  his  now  growing 
crop  of  corn.  The  mari  was  within  3  feet  of  the 
surface,  and  very  near  and  convenient  to  the  field. 
The  demands  of  his  planting  and  tillage  left  no  la- 
bor to  spare  for  mariing ;  but  the  crop  labors  being 
now  finished,  he  is  just  about  to  recommence 
mariing  for  another  year's  operations. 

Mr.  Jesse  Heath  is  now  between  70  and  80 
years  old,  but  hale  and  hearty  as  is  deserved  for 
the  latter  end  of  a  file  of  industry,  temperance  and 
good  conduct.    Before  he  had  hoped  to  find  marl 
nearer,  he  was  so  anxious  to  use  it,  as  the  only 
means  to  have  a  clover  tot,  that  he  had  hauled 
about  100  bushels  10  miles,  from  James  River* 
He  told  me  that  he  thought  this  great  labor  could 
be  afforded  for  the  benefit  he  derived.    But  consi- 
dering it  cheaper  to  buy  and  hau!  oyster  shells  from 
I  Petersburg,  also  10  miles  distant,  as  return  loads, 
I  when  he  sent  wood  to  market,  he  substituted  that 
!  mode  of  supply,  until  he  had  obtained  and  used  26 
I  hogsheads.    He  has  found,  however,  the  lime, 
;  though  very  beneficial,  less  so  than  the  mari.  This 
operation  was  stopped  by  his  finding  mari  on  a  dis- 
tant part  of  his  land,  by  boring,  after  searching  at 
'  various  times  for  more  than  a  vear.    He  has  to 
haul  the  mari  two  miles  to  his  nelds.    This  is  the 
fourth  year  since  his  discovery,  and  he  has  maried 
100  acres,  and  is  proceeding  with  unabated  zeal. 

Mr.  John  Hite,  also  between  70  and  80  years 
old,  having  no  marl  of  his  own,  began  to  mari  a 
part  of  his  land  from  a  neighbor's  pit  at  about  2 
miles  distance.  He  did  not  cover  much  extent  of 
surface ;  but  even  his  commencing  so  heavy  a 
job,  upon  his  observation  of  the  etiecis  obtained 
by  hid  neighbors,  is,  like  their  more  extensive  and 
still  continued  operations,  strong  proof  of  the  pro- 
fits being  manifest  and  unquestionable.  It  is  pro- 
per to  add  that  the  three  last  named  and  oldest  of 
these  individuals  have  but  scanty  means,  and 
would  certainly  put  nothing  at  risk  in  experiments, 
or  new  practices  of  doubtful  results. 


C^UERIES  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  ACTION  AND    EFFECTS   OF   SHELL*  MARL  AS   MANURE,  AND  AN- 
SWERS AS  TO  THE  OLDEST  MARLED  DISTRICT  IN  PRINCE  GEORGE  COUNTY,  YA.* 

1.  When  was  the  use  of  marl  as  manure  commenced  on  your  farm  1 

2.  Whose  property  was  the  farm,  and  under  whose  direction  was  its  general  management,  (if  not 
your  own,)  then,  and  since? 

•  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  reporter  visited  all  the  farms  conceming  which  information  of  recent  date 
will  be  given  below,  and  submitted  the  queries  to  their  several  proprietors,  and  obtained  and  wrote  down  their 
answers ;  which  answers  were  by  them  afterwards  examined,  corrected  where  deemed  necessary,  and  finally 
approved.  In  each  case,  with  the  queries,  a  copy  of  the  •  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures '  was  presented,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  all  to  reply,  with  full  understanding,  on  the  subject  of  the  28d  query  ;  and  the  several 
answers  to  this  last  query  were  not  taken  at  first,  with  the  others,  but  only  after  time  had  been  afibrded  for  the 
deliberate  reading  and  consideration  of  the  pages  refeired  to«  and  which  are  republished  at  a  preceding  page, 
(481.)  for  general  reference.  Sach  a  mode  of  personal  examinah'on  was  by  no  means  necessary ;  bat  it  was 
resorted  to  in  this  case,  both  because  published  queries  had  been  formeriy  tried  in  vain,  and  because,  m  the 
first  becrinmng  of  this  invesHgation,  the  explanations  of  the  reporter  might  be  needed,  to  make  clear  hii  swnr 
Vol.  VIII.-62 
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3.  What  was  the  quantity  of  cleared  land  on  the  farm  then  ready  for  and  subjected  in  its  turn  to 
cultivation  of  any  kind,  exclusive  of  all  waste  ground? 

4.  What  is  the  quantity  since  added,  by  new  clearings  of  forest  land,  or  other  waste  spots  brought 
into  tillage  7  A  nd,  generally,  was  the  land  thus  added  richer  or  poorer  than  the  present  average  qaa- 
liiyof  thefarm? 

5.  What  was  the  rate  of  progress  in  extending  the  marling— and,  altogether,  how  many  acres  have 
been  now  marled  ? 

6.  What  was  the  usual  strength  of  the  marl  used,  or  its  proportion  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  pure  shelly  matter? 

T.  Was  there  any  peculiar  quality  or  ingredient,  besides  the  carbonate  of  lime,  that  served  to  give 
additional  value  to  the  manure — as  "  green  sand,"  or  gypsum,  or  a  large  proportion  of  line  clay,  &c.? 

8.  Or  was  there  any  thing  that  served  more  than  usually  to  lessen  the  value,  as  stony  hardness  of 
many  shells,  or  of  masses  of  marl,  &c.  ? 

9.  What  have  been  the  usual  quantities  of  marl  applied  to  the  acre  ? 

10.  Have  there  been  made  trials  of  any  mtic^  lighter  dreaaingM  of  marl  than  the  usual  quantities-* 
and  if  so,  what  were  the  results,  compared  to  the  usual  quantities  ? 

11.  Have  there  been  made  trials  of  any  much  heavier  dr$8$ing8  than  the  usual  quantities — and 
with  what  comparative  results? 

12.  Was  the  cropping  and  general  management  of  the  Iand,ybr  a  few  years  immediaieiy  previous 
to  its  being  marledf  such  as  might  be  considered  meliorating  or  improving,  (or  at  least  as  preserving 
its  degree  of  fertility,)  or  was  it  impoverishing,  aud  wasting  of  fertility  in  general?  State  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  if  known. 

13.  The  same  question  as  to  the  few  years  immediately  aAer  marling,  and  since. 

14.  What  have  been  the  usual  and  general  results  of  the  applications  of  marl,  on  the  increase  of  the 
crop  next  following,  on  land  in  different  conditions — and  afterwards  to  the  present  time? 

15.  Have  the  earliest  fertilizing  effects  of  marl  (or  the  increased  product  of  the  first  crop,  or  first 
eourse  of  crops  in  the  rotation,)  been  subsequently  increased  or  diminished  by  lapse  of  time— and  in 
either  case,  under,  and  in  proportion  to,  what  circumstances  ? 

16.  Is  it  your  opinion,  whether  founded  on  experience  or  observation,  that  the  early  increased  pro- 
duct of  your  marled  land  (say  for  the  first  three  or  four  crops,  or  of  any  number  you  have  yet  made 
thereon,)  will  be  subsequently  diminished,  under  any  rotation  of  crops,  or  course  of  cultivation,  that 
would  not  have  been  decidedly  exhausting  and  injurious  to  the  land,  if  marl  had  not  been  applied  ? 

17.  Has  sterility,  or  other  damage,  been  caused  on  any  part  of  the  land,  by  applying  marl  toa 
heavily,  or  in  any  other  manner— and  under  what  circumstances  of  soil,  tillage,  &c.? 

18.  Has  it  been  found  that  any  other  manures,  either  vegetable  and  putrescent,  or  mineral,  are 
more  efficacious,  or  durable,  on  poor  natural  soils  after  marling  them  ? 

19.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  average  productive  power,  in  corn,  per  acre,  of  all  your  now 
arable  and  cultivated  land,  before  marling? 

20.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  present  average  productive  power  of  the  same  in  corn? 

21.  What  was  the  usual  or  average  quantity  of  the  crops  of  wheat  made  annually  on  the  farm  be- 
fore marling,  and  recently? 


meaning, in  queries  which  perhaps  previously  had  been  too  obscurely  stated;  and  which  queries,  after  being 
thus  tested  by  some  trial,  have  been  in  part  recast,  and  made  more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  more  preciss 
and  clear,  than  in  their  first  form.  The  several  answers  were  given,  (and,  as  above  stated,  the  purport  writ- 
ten down  as  soon  as  expressed,)  by  each  individual,  without  his  knowing  what  any  other  had  answered ;  ex- 
cept in  one  instance  of  joint  operations  in  marling,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  reporter's  own  answeis,  which 
were  prepared  after  his  being  in  possession  of  most  of  the  others.  Therefore,  there  was  nothing  of  the 
opinions  or  faots  of  others  furnished  to  serve  either  to  guide  or  to  test  and  correct  any  one's  estimate  or  supposi- 
tion of  amounU  and  values.  This,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  quantities  and  values  are  almost  always 
stated  upon  mere  supposition  and  by  guess,  and  without  any  aid  of  previously  written  statements  of  precise  mea- 
surements, will  serve  satisfactorily  to  account  for  much  diversity  in  the  estimates  of  products  and  values. 
But  such  diversity,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  instead  of  impairing  the  value  of  the  testimony,  would 
strengthen  it,  in  regard  to  the  go6d  faith  of  the  witnesses,  and  their  intention  io  fnrm'sh  correct  answera,  in  the 
mind  of  any  judicious  reader  who  might  not  know  the  other  good  and  sufficient  claims  of  these  highly 
rsipectable  individuals  to  entire  confidence  on  that  score.— £d. 
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22.  Taking  such  general  groundi  for  the  eatiroate  as  may  be  saiitractory  io  your  own  judgment, 
vtate  what  you  euppose  to  be  the  annual  value  of  the  preaent  general  or  average  groee  proditu:t  of  grain, 
or  other  marketable  products  of  the  Gelds  in  cultivation,  of  the  land  marled,  caused  by,  and  owing  to 
marling — per  acre,  and  also  in  total  amount  annually  from  the  whole  farm? 

23.  l>oe8  your  experience  or  observation  serve  to  contradict  any  of  the  important  theoretical  opi- 
nions in  regard  to  the  action  of  marl,  or  statements  of  actual  results  in  practice,  as  presented  in  the 
'*  recapitulation"  embraced  in  pages  53  to  56  of  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures' — and  if  so  contra- 
dicting, in  what  particulars  1 


J.  jfnewer»  to  the  foregoing  queries^  by  James  B. 
Cocke,  ofBonaccord, 

jtnMVDtr  to  ^uery  Is^— In  1820  or  '21,  as  a  regular 
business.  A  small  experiment  had  been  made 
by  my  grandfather,  James  Cocke,  and  all  know- 
ledge of  it  forgotten  many  years  before.*  ' 

*  This  very  old  experiment,  made  nearly  or  quite 
seventy  years  ago,  and  deemed  a  failure  and  forgotten 
until  within  the  last  twenty,  was  stated  as  below,  at 
page  89  of  <  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures.'  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  reporter  reytsited  this  spot,  and 
saw  that  it  still  exhibited  a  decided  superiority  over  ail 
the  immediately  surrounding  land,  which,  with  the 
farm  generally,  bad  been  marled,  and  all  very  much  en- 
riched, since  the  first  published  account  of  this  curious 
and  valuable  fact. — £i>. 

"  The  two  old  experiments  described  at  page  86, 
though  the  only  applications  of  fossil  shells  known  to 
me,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  my  use  of  this 
manure,  were  not  all  which  had  been  made,  and  which 
being  deemed  failures,  had  been  abandoned  and  for- 
gotten. Another,  within  a  few  miles  of  my  residence, 
was  brouebt  to  light  and  notice  afterwards,  by  an  old 
negro,  wno  was  perhaps  the  only  person  then  living 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  facts.  After  I  had  found 
enough  success  in  using  this  manure  to  attract  to  it 
some  attention,  Mr.  Thomas  Cocke  of  Aberdeen  was 
one  of  those  who  began,  but  still  with  doubt  and  he- 
sitation, to  use  marl  to  some  considerable  extent.  One 
of  bis  eariy  applications  was  to  the  garden.  The  old 
eaidener  opposed  this,  and  told  his  master  that  he 
Knew  '*  the  stuff  was  good  for  nothing,  because  when 
he  was  a  boy,  his  old  master  (Mr.  Co<3ce's  father)  bad 
used  some  at  Bonaccord,  and  it  had  never  done  the  least 
good."  Being  asked  whether  he  could  show  the  spot 
where  this  trial  had  been  made,  he  answered  that  he 
could  easily,  as  he  drove  the  cart  which  carried  out  the 
mari.  The  place  was  immediately  sought.  It  was  on 
the  most  elevated  part  of  a  very  poor  field,  which  had 
been  cleared  and  exhausted  fully  a  century  t>efore.  The 
maried  space  (a square  of  about  half  an  acre)  though 
still  poor,  was  at  least  twice  as  productive  as  the  sur- 
rounding land,  though  a  slight  manuring  from  the  farm- 
yard had  been  apphed  a  few  years  before  to  the  sur- 
rounding land,  and  omitted  on  this  spot,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  from  its  appearance,  the  site  of 
some  former  dwelling  house,  of  which  every  evidence 
had  disappeared  except  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  soil  usual  from  that  cause.  A  close  examina- 
tion showed  some  fragments  of  the  hardest  shells,  so 
as  to  prove  that  the  old  man  had  not  mistaken  the 
spot  This,  hke  other  eariy  applications,  had  beer 
made  on  a  spot  too  poor  for  marl  to  show  but  very 
small  early  effects ;  and  as  only  one  kind  of  operation 
of  any  manure  was  then  thought  of,  (that  which  dung 
produces,)  it  is  not  strange  that  both  the  master  and 
servant  should  have  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  ap- 
plication was  useless,  and  have  remained  under  that 
opinion  until  almost  all  remembrance  of  the  experi- 
ment had  been  lost." 


2d.— My  elder  brother,  Thomas  P.  Cocke,  until 
his  death,  in  1832.  Since,  my  property,  and  un- 
der my  direction. 

3d. — 450  acres. 

4th,— 250  acres — much  poorer. 

5(^— To  1830,  there  had  been  about  175  acres 
maried ;  since,  as  much  more  as  make  575  acres 
in  all ;  which  is  all  the  arable  and  cultivated 
high-land  except  about  100  acres. 

6M.— About  45  per  cent,  as  a  general  average. 
Some  of  it  much  richer. 

7th. — None  known  or  suspected. 

Sth, — None,  except  more  than  usual  of  large 
lumps  of  coral. 

9^.— About  230  before  1832.  Since,  350  usually. 

lOthwad  11<A.— None. 

12/A.— The  three-shill  rotation,  1  com,  2  wheat  on 
best  parts  only,  and  3  rest,  without  i^zing. 
Considered  as  preservative  of  fertility,  if  not  ac- 
tually improving. 

I3th, — ^The  same  rotation  continued,  with  clover 
more  recently;  until  within  a  few  years,  when 
changed  to  the  four-shif\  rotation, '  with  two 
grain  crops  and  two  years'  rest  under  clover, 
but  little  grazing  allowed. 

14th. — About  100  per  cent,  on  first  crop ;  and  con- 
tinuing to  increase  more  afterwards. 

I5th. — Increased  invariably.  Of  the  oldest  mari- 
ings,  the  present  increased  product  from  twice 
to  three  times  as  great  as  staled  above  of  the 
first  crop. 

\6th. — I  believe  the  improvement  already  made  to 
be  permanent,and  never  will  be  diminished  under 
the  present  or  any  cultivation  not  more  exhaust- 
ing. 

17<JL— No  dama^y  except  by  being  "  mari-bumt," 
and  that  only  m  small  spots,  where  too  heavily 
dressed  for  the  circumstances  of  the  land.  This 
disease  only  produced  on  acid,  poor,  sandy  or 
gravelly  soils,  and  by  too  much  marl  for  such 
ground. 

ISih. — Vegetable  or  other  putrescent  manures  be- 
lieved to  be  more  efficacious,  and  certainly  much 
more  durable.  Have  not  tried  any  other  mine- 
ral manure  after  mari. 

I9ih  — Excluding  the  low-grodnds  (now  30  acres) 
which  have  never  been  marled,  the  average 
product  in  corn  supposed  to  have  been  7  bushels 
the  acre. 

•20(A.--27  bueheU,  on  the  marled  land. 

21s/.— 150  (o  200  bushels,  on  each  shift  of  whole 
farm,  including  the  low-grounds  (then  50  acres, 
some  having  since  been  sold.)  No  higli-iand 
formeriy  brought  wheat,  except  the  manured  and 
enriched  lot  land  around  the  houses.  Recently 
the  crops  from  600  to  900  bushels. 

22<f.— Not  quite  810  the  acre  on  the  land  under 
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grain  and  tobacco.    The  annual  increased  pro- 
doct  of  the  farm  about  88000.* 
23d, — Nothing  to  contradict;  and  the  ''  recapitula- 
tion" confirmed  by  my  experience  so  far  as  it 
extends. 


H.  j^nswers  by  John  B,  Bland^  of  Fountains, 

Answer  to  query  Ist, — In  1826. 

2d.^My  own,  then  and  since,  except  a  small  part 
:  ad(iecf  by  later  purchase. 

3d. — About  150  acres. 

4tk. — 250  acres  added,  making  400  acres  in  all. 
The  land  added  much  poorer  than  the  present 
average  quality. 

Sth. — In  1826,  my  first  year  of  possession,  marled 
30  acrest  and  by  winter  of  1836-7  had  finished 
about  350'acres,  which  was  nearly  all  the  land* 
then  open,  and  all  that  was  easily  reached,  and 
deemed  profitable  to  marl.  Since,  only  new 
cleanngs  marled,  26  acres,  making  376  acres  in 
all  marled. 

6th. — One  kind  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Another, 
which  was  used  more  largely,  and  for  all  the 
ridge  land  and  new  clearings,  is  26  per  cent.f 

7th  and  S/A.—None. 

9th. — 300  bushels.    On  new-ground  400. 

lOth  and  11/A.— None. 

I2th. — Exhausting,  having  been  rented  out,  se- 
verely cropped,  and  no  regard  paid  to  preserving 
its  value. 

IBih, — Improving — being  the  Ihree-shill  rotation, 
with  clover,  and  without  grazing  or  mowing 
any  clover. 

I4th. — An  increase  offi'ora  nearly  to  quite  100 
per  cent,  of  first  crop,  on  most  of  the  land. 
Lees  per  cent,  on  the  poorest — say  such  as  pro- 
duced before  but  5  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
And  on  these  poorest  parts,  the  after  increase 
also  is  less  than  on  better  land. 

15//* — Increased  invariably  on  my  land,  except  on 
marl-burnt  spots ;  and  these  were  not  considera- 
ble, and  were  easily  cured  by  applying  there 
putrescent  manure.    On    another   larm,  then 


*  It  was  deemed  preferable  to  inquire  as  to  increase  of 
grois  products,  instead  of  the  increase  of  riet  products 
from  marling,  because  of  the  greater  uncertainty  of  the 
calculation  as  to  the  latter.  But  all  the  witnesses  agreed 
in  this  opinion,  that  one- fourth  of  the  across  product  of 
grain  and  other  marketable  crops,  together  with  all 
the  increase  of  offal,  would  fully  compensate,  and  gen- 
erally more  than  compensate,  for  the  increased  labor  of 
cultivation  &c.  caused  by  marling.  Therefore,  of  the 
amount  of  gross  products  stated  above,  and  elsewhere, 
three-fourths  at  least  were  deemed  by  all  the  witnesses 
to  be  net  product ;  which  would  be  the  return  and  pro- 
fit for  the  dif^ging  and  laying  on  the  marl,  which  of 
course  are  not  counted  in  the  increased  expenses  of 
.  cultivation,  handling,  and  carriage  of  crops. — Ed. 

t  The  fi  st  kind  of  marl  is  that  of  the  "  broken  river 
banks,"  of  which  a  part  stretches  far  into  this  tract. 
The  other  kind  was  considered  by  Mr.  Bland  as  very 
superior  in  appearance  and  quality,  and  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  much  richer  than  was  found,  (as  stated 
above,)  from  analyzing  a  specimen  which  he  furnished 
for  that  purposQ.— Ed. 


my  residence,  and  then  and  until  recently  held  as 
rented  land,  17  years  ago,  I  marled  a  piece  oC 
old  tobacco  lot  land,  of  good  soil,  and  belbre 
marling,  as  rich,  from  frequent  manuring,  as  it 
well  could  be.  This  land  has  borne  a  grain  crop 
every  year  since,  without  any  more  help.  There 
was  but  little  increase  of  crop  seen  at  first  from 
the  marliniT,  and  the  land  is  now  reduced  very 
much  below  its  then  and  previous  rate  of  pro- 
duct. 

16(A. — No  such  diminntion  in  any  future  time,  ex- 
pected or  feared. 

I7th. — Not  except  the  marl-burninjr  as  belbre 
stated.  That  produced  only  on  the  poorest,  and 
naturally  poor  land. 

ISth. — No  other  mineral  manure  tried.  Putres- 
cent manure  much  more  durable  after  mariing. 
Not  sure  that  it  is  more  eflicacious  for  first 
crop. 

19/A— Ten  bushels. 

20M.— Thirty  bushels. 

2l8t. — About  4  bushels  to  the  acre  before  marling, 
and  from  8  to  10  at  this  time  aller  corn.  No  fal- 
lowing for  wheat. 

22</.— $6  66  per  acre  on  all  land  in  grain,  and 
$1800  annually  on  the  whole  marled  land  of  the 
farm. 

23<i.— No  contradiction  to  the  "  recapitulation." 


III.  Answers  of  Edward  A,  Marks^  of  BurUy. 

Answer  to  query  Isi, — In  1627,  except  a  few 
acres  maried  here  by  my  father  in  1820,  that  be- 
ing his  first  experiment. 

2<^.— Mine. 

3rf.— 170  acres. 

4th. — 100  acres,  of  which  40  was  richer,  and  60 
much  poorer ;  and  the  general  average  poorer 
than  the  whole  farm  now. 

5 (A.— From  1827  to  1830,  about  50  acres,  and 
since,  180  or  in  all  about  230  acres,  all  of  which 
was  done  by  1S36.  Since,  other  employment 
(cutting  timber  for  market)  has  prevented  my 
continuing  mariing;  but  it  is  now  just  about  to 
be  resumed,  and  (he  balance  of  iho  land  will 
soon  be  marled. 

6th. — Not  known — but  the  marl  was  generally 
strong. 

7/A.— None. 

Sth. — Nothing  unusual,  except  as  to  the  marl  from 
one  pit,  which  covered  15  acres,  and  which  was 
very  hard,  and  many  of  (he  lumps  still  remain  on 
the  field. 

9th. —  Up  10  1830,  the  quantity  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied w  as  400  bushels,  and  since,  300 ;  but 
both  these  desired  quantities  were  often  exceed- 
ed in  the  actual  application. 

10^.— None  less  than  300  bushels  ;  but  in  some 
cases,  on  the  more  sandy  land,  where  this  quan- 
tity was  applied  of  the  poorest  mari,  the  eflects 
were  better  than  Irom  richer  marl,  or  heavier 
dressing. 

l]th. — One  piece  of  newly  cleared  wood-land 
maried  4  years  ago  at  800  bushels  to  the  acre, 
is  now  less  improved  than  adjoining  and  similar 
land  marled  with  half  the  quantity. 

I2th. — About  half  the  land  now  cultivated  has 
been  gradually  cleared  since  1827,  of  its  origi- 
nal forest  growth.  The  other  half  had  been 
long  cleared,  and  under  the  three  shift  rotation, 
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with  no  grazing ;  but  no  manure,  ae  all  the  ofTai 
of  crops  was  carried  to  the  then  homeaiead  on 
the  adjoining  Old  Town  farm.  This  system 
supposed  to  have  been  preservative,  but  not  im- 
proving. 

13M. — The  same  three-shift  rotation  continued, 
until  4  years  a^o,  when  changed  to  the  tour- 
shift,  wiih  2  gram  crops  in  4  years  on  the  infe- 
rior land,  and  3  in  4  years  on  all  the  new  and 
belter  land.*  This  last  found  to  be  too  severe, 
and  shall  return  to  the  former  three-shift  course. 

14th. — On  the  old  land,  100  per  cent.,  except 
where  galled,  and  there  very  liitle  early  increase. 
On  the  new-ground,  all  marled  before  its  first 
crop,  and  therefore  cannot  state  the  earliest  in- 
creased product.  Now,  supposed  150  per  cent, 
on  the  old,  and  full  as  much  improvement  on 
the  new  land,  over  what  might  have  been  its 
early  product  without  marling. 

15/A. — Increased — in  all  cases  except  on  spots 
marl-burnt,  by  excessively  heavy  dressings. 
This  injury  the  greatest  on  very  light  and  poor, 
or  galled  land. 

16M. — No  subsequent  diminution  expected. 

17th. — None,  except  as  betbre  stated  on  the  small 
extent  of  marl-burnt  spots.  A  small  piece  of 
before  very  poor  and  exhausted  land,  on  a  neigh- 
bor's farm,  which  was  marled  from  my  pit  13 
years  ago,  at  fully  800  bushels  to  the  acre,  after 
its  first  succeeding  crop  was  made,  and  to  this 
time,  has  continued  perlecily  barren. 

18/A. — Vegetable  or  other  putrescent  manures  cer- 
tainly more  efficacious  at  first,  and  the  eti'ects 
more  lasting.  Believe  that  one  load  of  any 
such  manure  on  marled  land  is  fully  worth  as 
much  as  two  on  similar  land  not  marled.  Have 
tried  no  other  mineral  manure. 

19M. — 10  bushels  to  the  acre. 

20<A.— From  22  to  23  bushels. 

2l8f. — Formerly,  121  bushels— that  having  been 
the  actual  average  of  three  succepsive  crops. 
Since,  and  recently,  about  500  bushels  the  ave- 
rage crop  of  wheat. 

22(i. — Suppose  the  average  gross  increased  pro- 
duct to  be  $6.66  the  acre  for  the  grain,  tobacco, 
&c.,  of  each  crop,  and  $1020  of  annual  in- 
crease on  the  whole  marled  land. 

23d. —  Nothing  contradicting  any  part  of  the 
"recapitulation,"  in  my  experience  or  observa- 
tion. 


IV.  j^nawern  of  John  H.  Marks^  in  regard  to  Old 

Town  farm, 

jfnswer  to  query  Is/.— f  n  1827,  except  10  to  15 
acres  marled  about  1820. 

2J.— My  father's,  until  his  death  in  1S22— then 
under  direction  of  my  br»*Jher  Edward  A. 
Marks,  until  in  1833,  and  since  in  my  posses- 
sion. Until  1833,  this  farm  and  Burley  kept  to- 
gether, and  the  same  general  management  as 
to  marling. 

3ff. — 400  acres. 

4M.— 50  acres;  poorer  than  the  present  general 
average;  65  acres  of  the  fields  not  cultivaied  for 

*  This  is  the  four-shift  rotation  as  pursued  at  Shirley 
and  Westover,  of,  Ist  year,  wheat  on  clover,  2d,  com, 
3d,  wheat,  and  4th  clover  left  untouched,  to  be  plough- 
ed under  in  autumn  for  next  crop  of  wheat. — Ed. 


8  years  before  being  marled,  because  of  the 
great  poverty. 

5/^.— From  1827  to  1840,  about  288  acres  :  300  in 
all. 

6th. — Same  pits  used  as  for  Burley,  and  same  an- 
swer— as  also  to  7th  and  8ih  queries. 

9/A.— Before  1833,  400  bushels ;  since,  ^X>. 

IQth,  and  IIM. — None  observed. 

I2th. — The  three-shift  rotation  with  close  grazing ; 
of  course  impoverishing. 

Idth. — The  like  treatment  until  1833;  since,  4  shifts, 
and  3  srain  crops  in  4  years  on  nearly  half  the 
land.    «o  grazing,  and  clover  sown  generally. 

I4th. — Suppose  80  per  cent.  Something  better  now. 

15M.-^The  small  subsequent  and  additional  in- 
crease is  general. 

16M. — No  such  diminution  expected  to  occur. 

17/A.— Only  by  marl- burning,  and  that  in  poorest 
spots. 

ISth. — Yes,  both,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Would  not  put  manure  on  the  land  not  marled. 

I9th. — About  10  bushels,  except  on  40  acres  of  lots, 
which  had  been  kept  highly  manured  for  tobacco, 
when  that  crop  was  formerly  made,  and  which 
would  have  brought  30  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  before  being  marled. 

20th. — About  25  bushels  average. 

2l8(.— 350  bushels  before  marling — 700  now. 

22d. — Estimated  at  same  rate  as  on  the  Burley 
farm — $6.66  the  acre,  and  about  $2000  annu- 
ally lor  the  whole  marled  land. 

22d. — Nothing  known  which  contradicts  oropposes 
the  statements  in  the  ^*  recapitulation"  refer- 
red to. 


V.  jinawers  by  Lt.  Harrison  H.  Cocke^  U.  S.  N., 
in  regard  to  Evergreen  farm,* 

Answer  to  query  let. — About  1827. 

2d. — The  larm  then  the  properly  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Woodlief,  and  the  entire  management  under 
overseers.  Since  1830,  under  my  direction,  and 
more  recently,  i  became  the  exclusive  proprie- 
tor. 

[3d  and  4th  queries  not  in  the  first  draught  sent 
to  the  writer,  and  therefore  not  answered.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  other  queries  which 
will  have  no  answers. — Ed.] 

5/A.— Previous  to  1830  there  had  been  only  60  to  70 
acres  mailed.  Afterwards,  and  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  [January,  1839,]  there  must  be  be- 
tween 500  and  600  acres  more  marled. 

6/A.— It  varied  in  strength  from  25  to  60  per  cent, 
of  pure  shelly  mutter. 

7th  and  8M.— Nothing  more  than  usual. 

9/A.— From  200  to  300  bushels  the  acre;  the  great- 
er quantities  being  given  in  proportion  to  the 
then  greater  productive  power  and  btifler  tex- 
ture of  the  land. 

lOM.— None. 

llih. — Only  as  heavy  as  400  bushels,  on  poor  stiff 
and  moist  land,  and  with  much  increased  ad- 
vantage in  the  results.  But,  with  such  heavier 
dress^mgs.  I  applied,  at  the  same  time,  a  good 

*  The  paper  of  which  these  answers  are  an  ab- 
stract and  abridgment,  was  written  at  and  sent  from 
Pensacola,  January,  1839,  where  the  writer  had  not  the 
means  of  reference  to  any  written  memoranda  on  the 
subject.— Ed. 
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coveriog  of  pine  leaves  and  other  litter  raked 
up  in  the  woods. 

I2th, — Impoverishing  considerably — having  been 
long  under  the  three-shift  and  close  grazing 
svstero,  with  very  careless  and  bad  tillage. 

13m. — Same  exhausting  course  to  1830.  Since,  the 
three-shift  system  without  grazing,  and  deep 
ploughing  first  introduced. 

14th, — The  increase  of  previous  products,  on  the 
first  crop  alter  marling,  has  always  been  consi- 
derable, and  sometimes  has  beea  as  much  as 
100  per  cent.  The  subsequent  increase  not  so 
perceptible ;  but  the  continued  and  firradual  me- 
lioration of  the  soil  very  evident.  The  greatest 
improvement  generally  made  oo  stifi  red  clay 
soil. 

I5th, — Increased  ;  but,  as  stated  above,  gradually, 
and  the  improvement  never  very  marked  at  any 
one  time  aller  the  first  crop. 

16th, — No  such  subsequent  decrease  expected. 

nth. — No  case  of  sterility  produced. 

ISth. — It  is  my  opinion  that  all  vegetable  or  putres- 
cent manures  are  much  more  efiicacious  alier 
marling  than  before,  on  poor  natural  soils.  Have 
used  no  other  mineral  manure  alter  marling  ex- 
cept the  gypseous  and  ^reen-sand  earth  from 
the  bank  on  this  fiirm,  which  has  been  tried  at 
the  rate  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  with 
marked  beneficial  results,  pariicularly  on  the 
growth  of  clover  and  other  grasses.* 

llbth  to  2l8t  queries  were  not  among  tho^e  first 
submitted,  and  therefore  are  not  answered.] 

22(/. — I  suppose  that  the  net  product  caused  by 
marling,  under  a  proper  corresponding  system 
of  cultivation,  is  50  per  cent,  per  annum. 

23J. — Not  having  read  the  work  for  several  years, 
and  not  having  it  now  to  reft*r  to,  I  can  only  say 
that  according  to  my  recollection  there  was  noth- 
ing known  which  served  to  contradict  any  of  its 
important  positions,  or  statements  of  practical 
effects. 


VI.  j^nswera  of  Elgin  RussdL 

jfnswer  to  query  Isf.—- In  1827. 

2ii. — Mine. 

3c{.~0nly  30  acres  of  poor  high-land,  and  20  acres 

of  low-ground. 
4th. — 142  acres ;  poorer  than  the  present  averaffe. 
5^.-1827  to  1820,  about  20  acres,  and  since  130, 

making  150  in  all. 
6lh, — Varying  from  25  to  50  percent,  in  difierent 

diffgings.t 


•  This  body  of  **  green  sand,"  or  of  **  gypseous 
earth,"  as  I  termed  it,  in  my  ignorance  of  geology,  is 
on  the  river,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Bailey's  Creek. 
It  is  the  richest  known  of  all  this  district,  and  was  the 
first  discovered  by  myself,  in  1817.  See  my  account 
of  the  «*  Gypseous  Earth  of  James  River,"  at  page 
207,  vol.  i.  of  Farmers'  Register. 

t  Part  of  Mr.  Russell's  marl  is  that  of  the  "  broken 
banks,"  a  valley  of  which  extends  into  his  land.  This, 
as  elsewhere,  lies  over  a  greenish  earth,  containing 
green-sand,  and  not  any  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this 
under-stratum  be  dug  up  and  used  indiscriminately 
with  the  marl  above,  at  first,  as  stated  in  the  next  an- 
swer.—Ed. 


7th  and  8^.-- None  known.  But  the  green  earth 
which  lies  under  the  shells,  in  some  of  the  pitsi 
was  at  first  used  to  considerable  extent,  with  the 
marl  above.  I  perceived  no  difference  of  efiect, 
either  beneficial  or  injurious,  or  less  efifect,  firom 
this  mixture.  This  green  earth  was  not  any 
where  applied  entirely  separate,  so  as  to  show 
whether  it  had  any  effect,  or  differed  in  effect 
from  the  marl. 

9th, — 200  bushels  to  the  acre,  except  on  new- 
ground  just  cleared,  where  400  bushels  were 
given. 

10^  and  llth, — None  other  than  stated  in  the 
preceding  answer. 

12fA  and  13/&.— Hard  worked  and  cruelly  used, 
both  before  and  after  marling,  owing  to  my  not 
having  enough  land  open  for  cultivation  to  per- 
mit any  to  have  rest.  The  relief  afforded  by 
the  three-shift  rotation  (one  year  of  rest  in 
three,)  begun  to  be  afforded  within  the  few  last 
years  only. 

14lh, — The  usual  increase  of  next  crop  after  marl- 
ing, about  100  per  cent,  on  old  land  producing 
previously  from  5  to  10  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre.  On  new  and  richer  land  only  30  to  35 
per  cent.    A  gradual  increase  on  both  since. 

15^^. — Increased,  but  less  visibly  than  in  the 
earliest  efiiects. 

16th. — No  such  diminution  expected  under  the 
circumstances  stated  in  the  query. 

17M.— No  damage,  or  reduction  of  product,  ex- 
cept on  the  most  miserable  poor  spots  of'ground, 
where  the  marl  was  put  too  heavily. 

18^. — Believe  that  both  vegetable  and  otheirpu- 
trescent  manures  are  certainly  more  efiica- 
cious  after  marling;  but  whether  more  dura- 
ble, I  am  unable  to  answer. 

19M.~10  bushels. 

20/A.— 20  bushels. 

21st.— 150  bushels  before  marling  and  350  now. 

22({.— Suppose  the  increased  gross  product  in 
grain,  or  marketable  crops,  to  be  worth  93  the 
the  acre  on  all  the  marled  land— or  9426  amiu- 
ally  on  the  farm. 

23il. — No  contradiction  to  the  opinions  and  state- 
ments referred  to. 

VII.  j^nawers  of  Theodorick  Bland,  of  JordarCi 

Points 

Answer  to  query  Is^— In  1830. 

2d.— My  own. 

3d, — 350  acres. 

4th, — About  12  acres. 

5M.— 200  acres  marled  to  this  time. 

6/A.— 50  to  60  per  cent. 

7/^  and  8M.— None  known  of  either.  When  I 
first  began  to  mar!,  I  supposed  (from  incorrect 
information)  that  the  greenish  earth,  which  lies 
beneath,  was  marl,  and  the  richest  kind;  and 
until  better  informed,  I  applied  this  earth  in  pre- 
ference, and  alone  and  very  heavily.  15  acres 
were  thus  covered,  at  about  700  bushels  to  the 


•  These  answers  are  confined  to  Dr.  Bland's  land, 
held  in  1830  and  since,  and  does  not  include  the  larger 
quantity  of  the  original  Jordan's  Point  land,  which  be 
held  through  this  time  as  a  tenant,  and  of  which  be 
has  very  lately  become,  by  purchase,  the  holder  in  fee 
simple.— Ed.  F.  R. 
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sere.    No  effect  seen,  good  or  bad.    The  same 
land  after  some  years  was  also  marled. 
9t^— About  350  bushels. 

lOth  and  11/i^.— None  of  either. 

12f/k.— A  scourging  and  exhausting  course.  The 
rotation  was,  com,  wheat,  and  clo»e  grazing; 
and,  instead  of  the  year  of  rest  (or  grazinir,) 
sometimes  another  grain  crop  taken  lirom  the 
richer  part  of  the  land. 

13<A.—- Improving ;  the  rotation  since,  1st  com,  2d 
wheat,  Sd,  clover  preserved  entirely  from  graz- 
ing and  mowinff. 

14t/^— On  neutral  soil,  originally  very  rich  and 
much  reduced,  the  first  increase  supposed  to  be 
80  per  cent,  but  since  more  than  300  per  cent, 
known  by  measurement  of  products  before  and 
since  mariinff.  On  light  and  acid  soil,  first  crop 
supposed  to  be  increased  76  per  cent.,  and  now 
400  per  cent,  on  the  productive  power  before 
roariinff. 

I6ih. — ATwa3rs  increased. 

I6th. — No  such  diminution  believed  possible. 

17th. — Only  by  marl- burning,  from  too  heavy 
dressing  on  some  very  light  and  poor  spots. 

ISth, — Both  more  efficacious  and  more  durable. 

19/A. — About  20  bshels  of  corn  on  the  best  half, 
and  7  bushels  on  the  worst  half;  or  say  13} 
bushels  general  average. 

20/^ — 36  bushels. 

21s^— The  richer  half  of  this  land,  ab«ut  116 
acres  net  (the  Point  field,)  alone  brought  wheat 
before  mariing ;  and  on  that,  800  bushels  was 
considered  a  good  crop.  Recently,  estimating 
the  whole  from  the  actual  product  of  the  part 
under  wheat,  the  then  and  present  productive 
power  of  the  same  land  is  estimated  at  2600 
bushels  of  wheat,  to  be  made  after  corn. 

22d. — 8^.60  the  acre,  for  the  land  annually  under 
tillage ;  and  91100  annually  for  so  much  of  the 
farm  as  is  embraced  in  these  answers. 

23<i. — No  contradiction. 


Fill.  j^TMwera  of  Edmund  Wtlkin$,  of  Sjpring- 

field  farm* 


l$t, — In  winter  of  1834>5,  except  a  few  acres  co- 
vered by  the  former  occupant,  some  years  ear- 
lier. 

2(2. — Mine.  The  land  bought  just  befoie  my  be- 
ginning to  marl. 

3tf.— 263  acres. 

4<A.— 170  acres,  and  much  poorer  than  the  rest  of 
the  farm,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  acres ; 
which  was  good  tobacco  land  when  cleared. 

6th» — ^214  acres  marled  since  1834. 

6lh. — About  42  per  cent.  The  marl  procured 
with  great  labor,  at  one  extremity  of  the  land, 
and  much  of  it  hauled  a  mile,  and  some  of  it  one 
and  a  half  miles. 

7th  and  8<A.— None. 

9th.—From  180  bushels  on  poorest,  to  320  on  best 
land. 

lOth  and  IIM. — None  of  either  observed,  or  worth 
naming. 

12<A.— Impoverishing,  and  the  land  greatly  im- 
porerished. 

13(A.— The  three-shift  rotation,  with  very  little 
^azin^.    Considered  prtBtrvativt  of  ite  exist- 
ing fertility,  if  not  improving. 
1414.— On  the  poorest  land,  forming  much  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  farm,  and,l»elbre  marl- 


ing, bringing  about  6  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
the  increase  of  the  first  crop  from  100  to  160 
per  cent.  On  much  better  natural  land,  and 
not  very  much  reduced,  the  first  increase  not 
more  than  30  or  40  per  cent.  Very  little  land 
yet  has  borne  a  second  course  of  crops;  but 
that  little,  on  the  second  cultivation  has  shown 
an  additional  improved  product  of  full  60  per 
cent  more,  upon  the  (brmer  poorest  product. 

16/A. — Have  not  enough  experience  lor  my  opi- 
nion to  be  worth  more  than  was  stated  in  the 
preceding  answer. 

16^. — No  such  diminution  expected. 

I7th, — A  few  small  spots' only,  very  poor  and 
sandy,  or  galled,  have  been  mari- burnt. 

18tA.— Not  assured  that  the  first  effects  of  putres- 
cent manure  is  mater  on  marled  land  ;  but  sure 
that  it  is  more  durable.  No  other  mineral  ma- 
nure tried. 

I9th. — About  6  bushels  of  com  per  acre. 

20th, — About  16  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre. 

2l8t, — About  3  bushels  per  acre,  and  at  this  time 
well  produce  8  bushels  per  acre. 

22d  —$3.60  the  acre  on  the  cultivated  land — and 
about  8736  on  the  whole  214  acres,  counting 
all,  whether  under  tillage  or  at  rest. 

23d. — Know  nothlnff  that  opposes,  or  that  does 
not  fully  agree  with  the  statements  and  opinions 
given  in  the  *'  recapitulation." 

iX.  Jtnswen  to  the  queries  by  William  WUkins. 


j^uwer  to  query  Ist— In  1833,  a  ftw  acres  marl- 
ed.   In  1836  regular  marling  begin. 
2d. — My  own. 
3d.— 60  acres. 
4<A.— 40  acres,  making  100  in  all  now  open  and 

cultivated. 
5th. — About  70  acres  maried  to  this  time. 
6th. — From  46  to  62  per  cent.    All  hauled  from 

the  pits  of  other  persons'  adjacent  farms. 
7th  and  8^.— None. 
9(ii.— 300  bushels. 
lOth  and  11<^.— None. 
12M.— Exhausting. 
13M.— Improving.   Three-shiA  rotation,  with  ck>- 

ver,  not  grazed  generally  or  mowed. 
\4th, — Product  more  than  doubled  the  first  crop 
afler  mariing;   and  considerably  more  since. 
The  f^reatest  improvement  by  mariing  made  on 
the  pine  old  fields ;  the  trees  belted  for  bringing 
the  land  into  cultivation. 
16^. — Increased  in  all  cases. 
leth  and  17<A.— No. 
ISth. — Manure  lasts  longer. 
I9th. — From  6  to  7^  bushels  of  com. 
20/^—26  bushels. 

21s^ — A  lew  acres  only  of  old  improved  lot  around 
the  house  formerly  sown,  which  brought  about 
60  bushels  of  wheat.  No  regular  and  full  wheat 
cropping  as  yet.  Two  of  the  shifts  (of  33  acres 
each)  supposed  would  bring  10  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  other,  too  light,  and  too  poor  as  yetj 
to  be  worth  aowing  in  wheat 
22d  and  23d. — Not  answered. 


X.  j^nswer$  to  the  queries,  by  Richard  M.  Bar- 
ritofiy  of  Huntington  farm. 

Jnswet  to  query  Ist.— In  1834. 
2d.— My  own. 
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3d.— About  200  acres. 

4th, — Nothing  added. 

5th. — Marled  about  20  acres  a  year.  At  this  time, 
120  to  130  covered. 

6th. — Not  known. 

7fA.— None. 

8/^. — In  a  part  of  the  marl,  many  hard  masses, 
which  however  were  mostly  left  at  the  pits. 

9M.>-From  250  to  300  busliels  of  marl. 

lOth  and  llth, — No  such  trials. 

I2th. — Impoverishing;  the  three-shift  rotation. 

13/^. — Improving. 

14^^. — On  first  crop,  about  50  per  cent — and  since 
about  as  much  more. 

15M. — Increased  in  every  case  old  enough  to  judge 
oK 

16/^.— Think  it  never  will. 

I7ih. — A  little  of  the  ground  marl-burnt  by  too 
much  being  given. 

ISth, — Yes,  as  to  vegetable  and  putrescent  ma- 
nures. 

lOM.— About  10  bushels. 

20(A.— About  20  bushels. 

2l8/. — Before  marling  the  annual  crops  of  wheat 
were  about  300  bushels.  Since,  they  are  about 
doubled. 

22(/.~About  $3.50  per  acre,  to  the  land  under 
grain  annually;  and  $466  annually  on  the 
whole  farm. 

23d. — No  contradiction,  so  far  as  my  short  expe- 
rience extends. 


XI.  j^nawers  by  Edmwnd  Huffin,  in  regard  to 
Coggins^  Point  farm. 

j^nswer  to  query  Ist, — On  Co^cjins'  Point  farm, 
on  James  river,  in  January,  1818. 

2d. — My  own  property,  and  under  my  personal 
direction  from  1813  to  1832 ;  afterwards  under 
my  overseers,  until  1839,  and  since  in  possession 
and  char^  of  my  son,  Edmund  Rufiin,  Jr. 

3d.— In  1818,  about  540  acres,  of  which  68  had 
been  cleared  since  1813. 

ith, — About  197  acres  added,  principally  by  new 
clearings,  making  737  of  tilled  land  now.  Nearly 
every  new  acre  added  since  1813  was  poorer 
than  the  present  general  average,  and  without 
exception  as  to  the  clearings  since  1817.  The 
average  quality  of  all  the  new  land  was  poorer 
than  the  present  general  average  of  the  whole 
farm,  by  nearly  one  half. 

5  th, — In  1818  marled  15  acres. 

1819  62 

1820  25 

1821  80 

1822  93 

1823  100 

1824  80  when  nearly  all  the  then 
open  land  which  was  supposed  to  need  marl  had 
been  covered.  By  1830,  the  marled  surface  had 
been  increased  to  670  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
and  since,  to  51  acres  more,  of  pasture  and 
wood-land  not  cleared. 

6th. — Most  of  the  marl  used  contained  from  37  to 
40  per  cent,  of  shells,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
Another  kind  averaged  about  45  per  cent.  An- 
other, (the  marl  of  the  broken  river  banks,) 
used  perhaps  lor  100  acres,  had  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.,  the  remainder  of  its  contents  being 
coarse  sund.    The  bed  of  peculiar  appearance, 


and  greatest  strength,  under  the  north  end  of 
the  peninsula,  contains  61  per  cent  This,  being 
distant,  was  used  for  about  60  acres  only. 

7th. — None,  except  the  last-named  in  last  answer. 
This  contains  also  a  very  small  proportion  of 
gypsum,  some  "  green-sand,"  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  some  soluble  saline  matter. 

8th, — Only  the  usual  degree  of  hardness  of  the 
shells,  and  the  proportion  of  earth  not  calcare- 
ous being,  as  usual,  principally  of  silicious  sand. 

9M.— For  first  three  years,  generally  500  to  600 
bushels.    Afterwards  300  to  400. 

lOth. — As  little  as  96  bushels  have  been  used. 
The  early  effects  much  less    than  of  larger 

Quantities.  This  and  other  light  dressings  bemg 
eemed  quite  too  small,  were  added  to,  in  a  itw 
years,  so  as  to  be  made  equal  to  what  was  then 
supposed  a  proper  and  sufficient  rate. 
llth. — As  much  as  1200  bushelsAvere  tried,  and 
without  injury,  or  perceptible  greater  early  be- 
nefit than  600  produced  on  adjacent  ground. 
This  land  then  newly  cleared,  and  since  also 
well  manured  fi-om  the  barn-yard.    The  lighter 
marlinge,  say  from  3  to  400  bushels,  as  produc- 
tive on  the  second  round  of  crops,  if  not  on  the 
first,  and  more  profitable  than  any  heavier — ex- 
cept where  much  vegetable  matter  was  also 
given  to  the  ground,  then  or  aflerwards ;  in 
which  case,  more  marl  was  required,  and  in 
proportion ;  and  was  used  profitably,  if  given 
heavily  at  first. 
12M.— The  four-shift  rotation  (1st,  com,  2d,  wheat, 
where  not  too  poor  to  bring  it,  and  3d  and  4th, 
the  natural  grass  and  weeds,  not  grazed,)  had 
been  pursued  since  1814 ;  and  this  very  lenient 
rotation  was  barely  enough  improving  to  com- 
pensate for  the  injury  caused  by  washing,  the 
land  being  generally  hilly. 
13/A. — The  same  rotation  continued  af^er  marling, 
and  then  it  became  decidedly  improving.  Some 
yeans  afterwards,  clover  sown  on  all  wheal. 
For  the  last  10  years,  the  course  of  cropping 
has  been  more  severe  (by  taking  an  additional 
wheat  crop  on  the  best  land  under  clover,  or  in 
the  second  year  of  rest,)  and  also  partial  graz- 
ing permitted.    Still,  the  system  of  cultivatioa 
is  improving  to  the  land,  though  less  so  than  be- 
fore, when  milder. 
14th. — On  newly  cleared  poor  and  acid  land,  but 
full  of  rotten  vegetable  matter,  and  in  its  best 
state  for  producing,  the  increase  i'rom  marling 
on  first  crop  about  50  per  cent  or  more.    On  old 
and  previously  much  exhausted  land,  the  first  in- 
crease from  80  to  120 — and  in  some  cases  more 
than  150  per  cent.    On  the  same  lands,  now,  10 
to  20  years  after  marling,  the  increase  upon  the 
original  product  is  from  200  to  400  per  cent,  and 
generally  fully  double   the  earliest   increased 
crop,  next  after  the  marling.    On  poor  stiff  soil, 
the  increase  and  proht  of  marling  less  than  oa 
poor  light  soils.    On  neutral  soil,  naturally  rich, 
but  impoverished,  the  early  increase  much  small- 
er, but  growing  with  time.  On  calcareous  land, 
no  benefit. 
I5th. — Increased  always,  when  of  any  benefit  at 
first,  except  where  much  "  marl-burning"  was 
caused  by  the  dressing  having  been  too  heavy.. 
I6th. — No  general  diminution  expected,  and  none 
believed  to  be  possible,  under  a  mild  and  judi- 
cious rotation  of  crops. 
17M.— Only  as  above  stated,  froo)  marling  too 
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heavily ;  and  that  was  the  more  readily  pro- 
daced,  (when  the  marling  was  alike,)  io  pro- 
portion to  the  poverty  of  the  land  and  the  seve- 
rity of  its  tillage.  l*he  disease  of  "  marl-bum- 
ing"  prevented  or  removed  by  giving  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  marl. 
A  large  space  has  been  thus  diseased  ;  but  by 
rest,  cmd  vegetable  matter,  the  injury  has  been 
almost  every  where  cured,  or  prevented. 

JSth. — Putrescent  manures  believed  to  be  more 
efficacious  at  first,  and  certainly  more  lasting  in 
effect,  and  far  more  profitable,  on  marled  land. 
Gypsum,  and  also  <<  green-sand''  generally 
having  more  or  less  efiect  on  clover  aHer  marl- 
ing, on  acid  land,  and  always  quite  inoperative 
there  before  marling. 

19M. — Certainly  not  exceeding  12  bushels ;  I  in- 
cline to  think  not  more  than  10.  All  cleared 
since  1818  was  marled  beforel>eing  cultivated. 

20M.— From  25  to  27  bushels  per  acre.  The 
largest  crop  yet  made  was  in  1839,  amounting 
to  4500  bushels.  Of  this  crop  one  entire  field  of 
112  acres  which  had  been  all  originally  of  poor 
and  mean  soil,  and  all,  both  new  and  old  land, 
quite  poor  when  marled,  was  supposed  to  have 
averaged  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

21sf.— The  general  average  of  my  six  first  years' 
crops,  immediately  preceding  marling,  was  637 
bushels.  The  average  product  per  acre,  in  the 
first  three  years,  was  d|  bushels,  on  the  richest 
half  of  the  land — wheat  not  being  sown  on  the 
poorest  half.  The  greatest  crop  made  before 
marlini?  was  896  bushels.  The  greatest  since, 
in  1831,  was  2500.  This  year,  (a  very  short 
crop  here  and  generally)  the  quantity  made  was 
nearly  2000  bushels.  Allowing  for  the  recur- 
rence of  all  the  usual  measure  of  diseases  and 
disasters  to  which  this  latterly  very  precarious 
crop  has  been  subject,  the  actual  average  an- 
nual product  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  1800 
bushels.  This  is  believed  to  be  greatly  below 
the  productive  power  of  the  several  shifts.  The 
causes  of  usual  and  greatly  reduced  product  are 
principally  the  ravages  of  insects. 

22J. — I  suppose  88  ger  acre,  on  all  the  land  each 
jrear  under  marketable  crops ;  and  for  the  quan- 
tity of  land  usually  under  tillage,  about  $3200.* 

28d. — No  answer  requiattei  from  this  source. 


Qmduding  General  Remarks^  on  the  Qtimes  and 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of 
observant  readers,  and  might  be  deemed  obtrusive, 
to  sum  up  and  compare  the  evidence  presented  in 
all  the  foregoing  answers.  Therefore,  without  no- 
ticing any  which  present  opposing  or  disputed 
opinions  or  facts,  it  wilt  merely  be  here  staled  that 

*  This  is  estimated  on  the  suppositioo  of  the  iu- 
crease  of  corn  per  acre  being  worth  $10,  of  wheat  $6, 
and  that  rather  more  than  half  the  land  is  under  these 
crops;  or,  if  more,  that  thii  product  at  least  is  obtained. 
Their  oflU  and  the  clover  are  not  estimated  as  market 
crops,  bat  considered  merely  as  sources  of  manure  and 
improvement.  All  the  long  continued  effects  of  pu- 
trneent  manures,  and  all  the  benefits  of  clover  as  ma- 
Bore,  ars  coonted  as  due  to  marling,  as  there  would  be 
neither  of  the«*  benefits  existing  without  having  marled. 

Vol.  YU1.-6S 


all  the  witnesses  concur  in  maintaining  the  follow- 
ing positions : 

1st.  That  every  application  of  marl  made  by 
them  has  produced  immediate  and  considerable 
benefit;  and  that  the  t>enefit  has  aflerwards  in- 
creased with  the  lapse  of  time,  imder  all  ordinary 
ciroumstances,  and  any  cultivation  which  was  not 
very  iniudicious,  and  manifestly  destructive. 

Sid.  That  the  marling  operations  of  every  indi- 
vidual named,  on  his  own  testimony,  (and  judg- 
ing from  their  continuation  and  extent,  still  more 
than  from  opinions  stated  of  particular  results,) 
have  been  highly  profitable. 

3d.  That  mart,  in  all  this  district  at  least,  has 
been  found  to  be  a  certain  and  great  enrichcr  of 
naturally  inferior  and  poor  soils. 

4ih.  That  vegetable  and  other  putrescent  ma- 
nures are  much  more  serviceable  and  profitable 
on  marled  lands. 

5ih.  That  the  beneficial  effects  of  marling  are 
not  transient,  but  permanent;  and  no  future 
abatement  of  the  early  improvement  is  counted 
on,  or  supposed  possible,  under  a  proper  system 
of  tillage. 

6ih.  That  a  large  increase  of  annual  income, 
and  consequently  of  general  value  of  the  land, 
has  occurred  in  every  case  of  extensive  marling. 

7th.  That  experience  and  observation,  so  far 
as  extended,  serve  to  sustain,  and  in  no  case  to 
contradict,  the  more  detailed  views,  and  nume- 
rous statements  of  facts,  or  of  opinions,  which  are 
referred  to  and  embraced  in  the  concluding  query. 

From  tiie  Carolina  Plaster. 
BOT0,  AKD  THKIB  CUBE. 

In  the  History  of  the  Horse,  pp.  159-60,  this 
disease  is  treated  with  apparent  disregard,  and 
the  compilers  of  the  work  give  only  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  Mr.  firacy  Clark  on  this 
subject.    That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  danger 
of  hots,  (the  larvae  of  the  (Estrus  equi,)  is  very 
evident,  and  his  profound  ignorance  could  not  have 
come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  compilers,  else 
they  would  not  have  admitted  his  opinion  in  a 
work  of  such  general  circulation,  and  m  other 
matters  relative  to  the  horse,  of  such  utility  as 
the  work  above  quoted.    He  advances  the  idea 
that  the  gad  fly  merely  takes  advantage  of  the  in- 
temal  structure  of  the  horse  to  perpetuate  its  epe- 
dee — that  it  is  not  the  enemy  of  the  horse,  and 
therefore  not  injuriow — and  that  in  due  course  of 
nature  it  will  liree  itself  from  its  prison  birth-place. 
The  first  assertion  1  admit.    The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  second— and 
with  him  I  agree  in  the  latter,  provided  the  con- 
stitution of  the  animal  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  up  against  the  ravages  of  this  truly  carnivo- 
rous destroyer.     Yet  1  shall  atten)|)t,  and  I  hope 
satisfactorily,  to  show  that  many  valuable  animals 
are  annually  sacrificed  to  ignorance  and  the  too 
frequent  consultation  and  credence  given  to  this 
book  on  this  subject    Mr.  Clark's  doctrine  is, 
that  the  hots  are  fastened  to  the  cuticular  and  in- 
sensible coat  of  the  stomach,  and  that  therefore 
they  are  unapproachable  by  medicines.    Actual 
experience  and  observations  have  shown  to  me, 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  life  of  the  larvsB 
they  teed  on  the  delicate  mucus  of  the  stomach 
— yet  1  have  examined  horses  whose  stomachs 
were  perforated    not  only  through  the  cuticular^ 
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but  through  the  outer  coat,  so  that  the  half  di- 
gested contents  of  the  stomach  escaped  into  the 
hollow  of  the  chest — which  was  the  work  of  the 
JarvBB — for  there  was  not  that  appearance  of  de- 
cay which  would  denote  such  inBamraation  as 
would  causerotienness  of  the  stomach;  and  ihe  raw 
edges  of  the  onficeB  plainly  indicated  that  the  sto- 
mach had  been  gnawed  through  by  the  grub. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  soon  as  the  horse  be- 
comes feverish,  and  when  that  food  which  is  most 
congenial  to  the  appetite  of  the  larvae  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  heat  of  inflammation,  they  attack  the 
stomach,  and  from  their  carnivorous  nature  are 
soon  enabled  to  pierce  it  entirely  through,  which 
causes  instantaneous  death.  It  has  been  argued 
that  their  "  heads  being  covered  by  the  mucus 
and  cuticular  coats  of  the  stomach  to  which  they 
are  attached,  they  cannot  be  affected  by  any  me- 
dicines which  may  be  administrated  with  safety 
to  the  horse."  I  acknowledge  that  such  medi- 
cines as  brine,  oils,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  will 
never  cause  them  to  detach — and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  will  have  no  effect,  as  the 
larvae  will  live  in  the  first  48  hours ;  in  oils,  15 
hours ;  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  3^  hours,  and  even 
in  nitric  acid,  37  minutes. 

The  larvae  is  carnivorous,  and  created  to  be  the 
scourge  of  the  horse  during  that  period  which  na- 
ture has  ordained  they  should  abide  in  the  sto- 
mach. Such  horses  as  are  kept  stabled  are  very 
seldom  liable  to  inconvenience  ti*om  them :  and  in 
every  instance  we  find  that  horses  which  have 
been,  at  some  time  previous,  grazing  or  running 
at  large,  are  the  victims.  This  is  owing,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  fact  that  the  urine  of  the  stable  prevents 
the  oestrus  equi  from  breeding  when  the  larvae  is 
voided  under  its  influence,  and  that  greater  num- 
bers are  bred  in  pastures,  where  the  sun  and  the 
nature  of  the  situation  tend  to  facilitate  their  ge- 
neration. 

I  have  never  found  relief  in  any  case  of  bots, 
unless  the  following  remedy  was  administered, 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  west. 

Two  buttons  of  nux  vomica,  pulverized  or  rasped 
up,  and  a  decoction  made  by  boiling  it  in  1  pint  of 
water,  boiling  it  until  the  quantity  is  decreased  to 
half  a  pint.  Give  the  horse  this,  and  repeat  the 
dose  until  relieved,  administering  the  doses  at  in- 
tervals of  two  hours.  1  have  known,  in  one  in- 
stance, seven  doses  to  be  given,  and  have  never 
known  the  remedy  to  fail  in  a  case  of  bots  if  taken 
in  time. 

This  remedy  will  prove  itself  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  hot  is  carnivorous  and  nux  vomica 
is  a  sure  poison  to  all  camivoroufi  animals ;  whilst 
the  horse  being  gramnivorous.  it  cannot  be  of  in- 
jury to  him  or  animals  of  that  species.  After  this 
being  administered  to  a  horse  he  will  invariably 
thrive  finely ;  which  would  sugi^est  that  it  perhaps 
would  be  prudent  for  us  to  use  this  as  a  preventive, 
and  therefore  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  it  as 
a  cure. 

Newberry,  S.  C,  July  16, 1840. 


AGRICULTURE  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 


[The  article  referred  to  above,  from  the  History  of 
the  Horse,  and  which  maintains  the  opposite  doctnne  of 
the  barmlessness  of  bots,  was  inserted  at  page  251 
Vol.  II.  of  Farmers'  Register.— Ed.  F.  R] 


Morals  of  Labor. 

From  tbe  New  England  Fanner. 

Whoever  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Gov.  Hill 
at  the  State  House  the  last  winter,  at  one  of  the 
agricultural  meetings,  will  not  have  forgotten  some 
admirable  remarks  made  on  that  occasion  by  this 
gentleman.  If  we  had  access  to  them,  we  cer- 
tainly should  transcribe  them,  as  embracing  pre- 
cisely our  own  opinions  in  relation  to  the  subject. 
Our  young  men  in  general,  when  they  go  to  ser- 
vice, or  as  it  is  customarily  termed,  **  hire  out," 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  something  degrading 
in  the  idea  of  being  servants;  and  bring  with  them 
so  much  of  what  they  deem  a  proper  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, that  they  forget  the  employer  has  any 
rights,  and  take  pride  in  insolence  and  ill-manners. 
Now  we  protest  against  meanness  and  servility, 
but  still  more  against  incivility  and  insolence.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  honest  employment  is  derogatory 
to  any  man  ;  and  we  cannot  name  a  man  in  the 
community  who  is  not  a  servant  in  some  respects 
to  others.  Many  situations  in  life,  which  to  the 
multitude  are  objects  of  envy,  are  situations  of  ex- 
treme drudgery,  much  more  severe  both  to  mind 
and  body  than  labor  on  a  farm. 

The  laborer  has  his  rights  and  duties.    Having 
entered  into  service  for  a  fixed  compensation,  un- 
less express  exceptions  are  made  at  the  time  of  the 
engagement,  he  is  bound  to  render  his  best  ser- 
vices on  the  farm,  in  the  most  assiduous  and  faithful 
manner,  under  the  direction  of  his  employer,  whe- 
ther he  approves  that  direction  or  not;  and  we 
know  of  but  one  rule  for  an  honest  man,  which  is 
to  consider  his  employer's  interest  as  his  own,  and 
do  in  every  respect  in  the  case  as  he  would  judge 
it  right  to  do  if  the  situations  were  reversed,  and 
he  were  the  employer  instead  of  the  employed. 
The  employer  is  bound  on  the  other  hand,  to  fur- 
nish the  laborer  with  a  sufficiency  of  good  and 
wholesome  food,  suitably  prepared  ;  comfortable 
lodgings ;  exact  no  unreasonable   service ;  and 
treat  his  laborers  with  kindness,  civil  lansruage^ 
and  all  proper  confidence.-  This  comprehends  all 
the  mutual  dutien  as  we  understand  them.    It  of- 
ten happens  that  hired  men  are  disposed  to  make 
difficulties  if  two  tables  are  set.    In  this  matter 
let  the  householder  never  yield  a  hair's  breadth  of 
his  authority.  In  many  cases  it  is  most  convenient 
to  have  but  one  table ;  but  in  this  respect  the  la- 
borer has  no  claims  except  to  a  sufficiency  ofgood 
and  wholesome  food,  prepared  properly  and  sea- 
sonably ;  but  he  has  no  right  nor  shadow  of  right 
to  interfere  with  the  farmer's  domestic  arrange- 
ments, ns  oRentimes  it  must  break  up  entirely  that 
domestic  quiet  and  privacy  which  constitute  the 
chief  pleasures  of  domestic  life.    Wc  have  no 
arbitrary  distinctions  of  rank  in  this  country,  and 
every  man's  standing  depends  upon  his  moral 
character.    One  man  is  as  honorable  as  another, 
who  behaves  himself  as  well  as  another.    But 
then  our  pursuits  in  life  are  very  difierent  from  each 
other.    Our  tastes  are  not  alwa3r8  congenial ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary,  that  under  the  ridiculous  pre- 
tence of  maintainmg  a  nominal  equality,  we  should 
sacrifice  the  comforts  of  life  b^  associations  which 
are  not  in  truth  agreeable  to  either  fjarty.    Where 
it  can  be  done  without  being  offensive  or  inconve- 
nient, we  admit  that  it  would  be  much  more 
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economical  and  convenieat  to  form  but  one  family; 
but  we  aiaintaio  that  this  is  entirely  at  the  option 
of  the  employer,  in  respect  to  which  the  laborer 
has  no  demands  whatever. 

There  is  a  matter  which  a  few  years  since  gave 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  farmers,  which  the  whole- 
some decieions  of  the  courts  have  materiallv  cor- 
rected. Then  laborers  felt  that  their  employers 
were  in  their  power ;  and  that  they  were  at  lit>erty 
to  quit  the  service  and  demand  their  wages  at  their 
pleasure.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  planting,  or 
haying,  or  harvesting,  either  through  mere  caprice, 
but  most  commonly  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
higher  wages,  they  would  quit  their  employer  and 
leave  him  under  every  disadvantage.  The  courts 
having  decided  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  his  wa- 
ges who,  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  fails 
to  continue  his  agreed  term,  the  employer  has  a 
proper  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  which  will  keep 
this  matter  right. 

There  is  another  point  in  this  case  of  the  morals 
of  labor,  upon  which  we  have  not  the  power  to 
animadvert'  with  too  much  severity ;  and  that  is,  a 
practice  among  employers  of  seducing  by  bribes 
or  intrigues,  or  some  vile  means,  a  laborer  from  the 
service  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We  have  known 
this  done  so  fi^uently,  and  under  circumstances 
of  such  extreme  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  in- 
jured party,  that  no  words  can  express  our  sense 
of  its  baseness.  It  is  a  gross  violation  of  all  faith 
and  honor ;  and  a  man  who  would  directly  or  in- 
directly be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  ought  to  t>e  pro- 
nounced an  outlaw  of  civil  society. 

The  matter  ofproviding  for  lat>orers  has  become 
a  very  serious  anair ;  and  gross  extravagance  has 
come  in  here  as  into  every  other  department  of  life. 
A  hired  man,  when  he  demands  sixteen  dollars  a 
month  and  his  board,  generally  estimates  his  board 
as  of  no  consideration.  But  m  few  parts  of  the 
state  can  a  man  be  boarded  for  less  than  eight  or 
ten  dollars  a  month ;  and  when  the  farmer  per- 
ceives that  instead,  as  the  laborer  pretends,  he  is 
paying  only  sixteen  dollars  a  month,  he  is  in  fact 
paying  twenty-six  dollars  a  month,  the  burden  be- 
comes very  heavy.  Our  habits  of  living  have  be- 
come too  luxurious.  The  habit  of  five  meals  a 
day  which  prevails  on  many  farms,  is  most  perni- 
cious to  the  health.  We  know  well  by  experience 
that  three  meals  a  day,  at  6  A.  M.,  at  12  P.  M. 
and  at  6  P.  M.,  with  sometimes  a  cracker  or  two 
in  the  forenoon,  is  all  that  is  essential  or  beneficial. 
Nothing  is  more  unfavorable  to  health,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  than  by  frequent  eatings  to  keep 
the  organs  of  digestion  under  continual  exertion ; 
and  to  attempt  to  labor  with  the  stomach  filled  to 
repletion.  The  allowance  formerly  of  a  Scotch 
laborer  in  time  of  haying  and  harvesting,  and  no 
men  ever  labored  harder  or  enjoyed  in  genera^ 
firmer  health,  or  were  capable  of  going  through 
greater  hardships,  was  a  peck  of  oatmeal  on 
Monday  morning,  and  a  gallon  of  milk  a  day. 
This  was  the  week^s  allowance,  and  he  prepared 
it  in  any  way  which  pleased  him.  The  allowance 
of  a  field  laborer  at  the  south  is  one  and  a  half  peck 
of  com  meal  per  week  and  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  pork  or  bacon,  or  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  pork 
and  fourteen  herring.  With  this  they  labor  con- 
stantly from  daylight  to  dark,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional hoar  allow^  them  some  Saturday  evening. 
Their  health  is  good  ;  and  we  were  told  by  many 
of  them  that  the  supply  was  in  general  more  than 


they  required.  Water  is  their  only  drink.  Now 
most  certainly  we  do  not  refer  to  such  cases  as 
these  with  any  desire  that  our  laborers  should  be 
abridged  of  a  single  comfort ;  but  as  displaying 
the  extremes  to  which  our  extravagance  leads  us ; 
and  to  show  how  much  less  is  required  than  we 
generally  suppose,  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the 
human  frame,  and  to  support  men  in  health  under 
the  severest  toil.  We  are  satisfied  that  our  pre- 
sent system  of  management  is  actually  prejudicial 
to  health  and  morals.  How  a  remedy  shall  be 
found  and  applied,  is  more  than  we  can  say. 
*The  temperance  reformation  has  been  an  im- 
mense gain  both  to  employers  and  laborers.  The 
very  personification  of  evil,  in  our  opinion,  is  rum; 
and  the  blessed  change  which  even  its  imperfect 
progress  has  produced  in  the  country,  is  every 
where  apparent,  and  fills  the  benevolent  bosom 
with  inexpressible  joy  and  the  brightest  hopes. 


TO    PRESERVE     CUCUMBERS    FROM     IKSECT8. 

From  tiie  Africoltoriit. 

In  the  spring  season,  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  show  themselves  above  ground,  place  20  or 
30  cotton  seeds  close  around  each  plant  so  as  to 
touch  it,  and  it  is  sure  to  escape  ail  predatory  bu^. 
The  cotton  seeds  should  not  be  removed  till  the 
vines  begin  to  run.  i  give  thi^  statement  upon 
the  authority  of  Mrs.  Tabiiha  Moore,  consort  of 
Capt.  A.  Moore  of  this  county.  She  has  follow- 
ed the  practice  between  15  and  20  years  with 
uniform  success.  Let  the  amateurs  ol  the  garden 
try  it. 

F.  H.  Gordon. 


CHICORY. 

From  Uie  Agriculturut. 

Messrs.  Editors  .—The  celebrated  Arthur 
Young,  during  an  agricultural  tour  in  France,  saw 
this  plant  there  cultivated  and  used  for  soiling 
both  cattle  and  horses;  so  highly  did  he  esteem 
it,  that  he  carried  some  back  with  him  to  England, 
and  declared  if  he  did  nothing  more  than  introduce 
the  use  of  chicory  among  the  farmers,  he  had 
fully  discharged  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country. 
The  late  General  A.  Jones,  of  North  Carolina, 
from  the  high  encomiums  passed  on  it  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  Young,  was  induced  to  import  some  of  the 
seed.  It  was  sown  in  drills — the  product  was 
immense,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  eat  it  voraciously, 
but  it  was  found  to  be  indigenous  in  Carolina ; 
there  was  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  the  seed  ; 
he  abandoned  the  cultivation,  but  always  spoke 
highly  of  its  yield  and  its  qualities  for  soiling.  It 
seems  to  be  of  the  lettuce  family ;  grows  from  5 
to  7  feet  high,  and  may  be  found  in  large  quantities 
along  hedge  or  turn  rows  in  cultivated  fields, 
which  the  stock  is  kept  off,  but  when  cows  or 
horses  can  get  it,  they  invariably  eat  it  into  the 
ground.  If  cuhivated,  it  will  yield  about  sixty 
thousand  weight  of  green  food  to  the  acre,  is  suc- 
culent and  rich,  stalk,  blade  and  all,  are  consumed 
by  them. 
*  There  is  much  growing  in  the  fields  arotuid 
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Nashville,  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  show 
ii  to  any  gentleman,  and  convince  by  actual  ex- 
periment how  fond  stock  are  of  it. 

A.  J.  Davie. 


COBN   SOWN    FOR    FORAGE. 

From  the  Agricaltnrist. 

I  made  a  visit  to  Maury  county  a  few  days  since, 
and  whilst  the  driver  was  changing  horses  at 
Spring  Hill,  I  examined  Mr.  Moore's  patch  of 
corn  sown  broad  cast,  and  think  it  will  yield  more 
succulent  food  than  any  piece  of  ground  of  the 
same  size  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  certainly 
very  light ;  entirely  unfit  for  work  animals,  but  I 
am  stronglv  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  serve  a 
most  excellent  purpose  for  milch  cows,  sows  and 
pi^s,  and  such  stock  as  we  are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  neglecting  during  the  summer  and  fall. 
I  am  now  ploughing  in  rov  rye-stubble,  and  after 
it  is  well  broken  up,  I  shall  harrow  it  with  an  iron 
tooth  harrow,  sow  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  and  then  harrow  it  again, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  all  my  stock  from  the  first 
of  September  until  just  before  frost.  Whatever 
is  then  remaining,  1  intend  to  cut  and  cure  for 
winter  food.  J.  S.,  Ed. 


CAUTIONS  FOR  PURCHASERS  OF  SILK    REELS. 
SILK  CULTURE  OF  THIS  YEAR. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  FarmerB*  Register. 

Silk  reels,  bearing  the  name  '^  Piedmontese," 
are  for  sale,  at  some  places  in  the  United  States, 
that  are  not  more  than  a  semblance  of  the  genuine 
Piedmontese  reels.  It  therefore  behoves  persons 
intending  to  purchase  reels  to  be  on  their  guard. 

The  frame  of  the  Piedmontese  reel  is  4^  by  3 
inches  thick ;  the  pretended  Piedmontese  reels 
have  frames  made  of  timber  about  half  that  thick- 
ness, and  the  axle  and  reel,  or  arms,  are  propor- 
lionably  light  and  trifling.  The  importance  of 
having  a  strong  reel  is  pointed  out  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  page  350. 

My  rearings  of  silk- worms  up  to  this  time  (4th 
of  August)  have  been  successful.  About  650 
pounds  of  cocoons  have  been  produced,  at  a  cost 
of  20  cents  per  pound,  including  cultivation  of 
trees,  and  interest  on  that  portion  of  the  value  of 
the  cocoonery  which  was  used.  If  a  puflicient 
supply  of  mammoth  sulphur  and  pea-nut  eggs  had 
been  on  hand,  the  cost  of  the  cocoons  would  have 
been  reduced  to  16^  cents  per  pound.  This  I  con- 
sider a  fair  beginning,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  operations  were  carried  on  principally  with 
nesro  boys.  We  operate  entirely  with  hired  labor, 
and  of  course  are  not  leA  to  conjectural  estimates. 

I  intend  to  continue  my  rearings  until  the  1st  of 
October.  Layton  Y.  Atkins. 

Stafford  Couniyf  Va.  j^ugu$t  4, 1840. 


MARLING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  FarmerB'  Register. 

N.  E.  Branch  of  Cape  Fear,  July,  1840. 
Having  been  enlightened  on  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  marl,  by  your  publications  on  calcareous 


manures,  I  feel  disposed  to  make  known  to  you 
some  of  the  beneficial  results  of  my  experience. 

In  the  winter  of  1838-9,  I  marfed,  at  the  rate  of 
(say)  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  eight  acres  of  land 
cleared  prior  to  the  revolution ;  a  part  of  it  low, 
wet  and  unproductive ;  soil  sandy,  and  based  on 
day.  Planted  with  corn,  had  an  improved  crop, 
though  not  equal  to  my  expectation,  owing,  as  I 
supposed,  to  the  dry  summer.  Sowed  said  land 
with  oats  in  February,  and  harvested,  I  believe, 
at  least  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  1  should 
have  done  without  the  marl ;  having  had  a  crop 
of  oats  a  few  years  since  on  the  same  piece  of 
land  that  was  scarcely  worth  harvesting. 

In  the  wiciter  of  1837-8,  marled  about  15  acres  at 
the  rate  of  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre ;  planted 
said  land  in  corn  in  the  spring  or  '39 ;  had  an  im- 
proved crop,  especially  where  the  land  was  flat  and 
rather  wet.  l»ome  sour  places  yielded  from  50  to 
lOO  per  cent,  more  than  ordinarily.  This  field  is 
now  abounding  in  a  fine  growth  of  fennel  and 
weeds,  evincing  its  improved  condition. 

In  the  winter  of  18SS  9,  marled,  I  judge,  at  the 
rate  of  150  to  200  bushels,  ten  or  twelve  acm  of 
land  abounding  in  cray-fish,  low,  wet  and  sour, 
jielding  when  at  rest  a  growth  of  sour  grass.  I 
did  not  think  my  crop,  owing  to  dry  weather,  equal 
to  what  I  expected.  This  land  now  at  rest, 
abounding.  Where  marled,  in  a  growth  of  fennel, 
which  I  consider  as  a  guaranty  to  a  future  crop. 
On  similar  land,  marled  at  the  same  time,  and  at 
rest  in  1839,  1  have  com  growing,  which,  I  think, 
from  its  present  appearance,  will  yield  from  50  to 
100  per  cent,  more  than  land  adjacent  and  not 
marled. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
marling  swamp  land  recently  cleared,  soil  sand, 
and  vegetable  deposite  ;  where  the  pine  and  bay 
trees  grew  in  many  places,  there  was  scarcely  any 
yield,  either  from  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  or 
acidity,  fiy  the  application  of  marl,  this  was  at 
once  corrected;  and  I  find  marl  not  only  to  fertilize, 
but  to  protect  against  excessive  wet. 

The  rock  used  is  the  same  in  appearance  that 
you  recently  saw  and  analyzed  at  Dr.  McRee's 
plantation.  Rocky  Point.  I  reside  4  to  5  miles 
from  Rocky  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  great  Holly  Shel- 
ter bay  or  pocoson.    Lands  wet  and  swampy. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  said,  that  be  who 
made  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  might  be  considered  a  benefactor  of 
mankind.  How  justly  and  eminently  this  remark 
applies  to  one  who  has  written  and  labored  so 
long  tor  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  as  the  editor  of 
the  Farmers'  Register,  is  but  too  manifest 

Samuel  BiiACK. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  from  the  foregoing 
communication,  of  more  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  neglect  of  marling,  in  the  interesting  re- 
gion in  which  the  writer  resides.  Let  the  writer  but 
persevere,  and  be  judicious  as  well  as  enei^tic  in 
his  marling  labors,  and  he  will  not  only  be  amply 
rewarded  individually,  but  the  example  afforded 
by  himself^  and  a  few  others,  will  render  service  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
in  which  so  little  has  yet  been  done,  and  so  much 
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may  be  done,  by  the  use  of  this  rich  and  abun- 
dant mineral  treasure. 

Encouraging  and  beneficial  as  have  been  the 
results  of  our  correspondent's  application  of  marl, 
they  would  have  been  much  greater,  if  his  land 
had  been  previously  better  drained,  than  appears 
from  his  words.  We  also  warn  him  ngainst  the 
error  of  relying  on  marl  alone;  or  of  the  necessity 
of  letting  vegetable  matters  be  furnished  to  the 
marled  land,  (by  its  own  growth,  or  otherwise,)  to 
obtain  the  largest  profits  from  marling. — Ed. 


DESTROYING  BUSHES. 

From  the  Maine  Fanner. 

The  month  of  August  has  always  been  consi- 
dered the  t>esi  time  in  the  year  to  destroy  bushes, 
and  it  is  firmly  believed  by  a  majority  of  farmers 
!hat  the  full  moon  of  August  is  the  very  nick  of 
time  to  give  them  their  death  blow. 

We  cannot  say,  nor  have  we  3'et  found  the  man 
who  could  say  from  any  actual  comparative  expe- 
riments which  have  been  instituted,  whether  this 
was  actually  the  case,  or  only  an  ancient  belief) 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  if  experience  has  proved  that  Au- 
gust, either  in  the  full  or  the  dark  of  the  moon,  is 
the  liest  time  to  destroy  bushes,  it  should  be  attend- 
ed to  during  the  time.  We  know,  however,  from 
actual  experiment,  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
eradicating  bushes  is  to  tear  them  out  by  the  roots. 
Alder  bushes  and  elder  bushes,  which  are  very 
tenacious  of  life,  can  be  effectually  destroyed  in 
this  manner.  A  very  large  stout  hook  of  iron  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  this  purpose,  ft  may  be 
attached  to  a  chain,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  will  pull 
them  out  with  ease  and  despatch.  If  a  hook  can- 
not be  had  a  noose  may  be  made  round  a  clump 
of  bushes  by  a  chain  or  chains,  a  hand  can  bend 
the  bushes  over  the  contrary  way  from  what  the 
oxen  are  to  draw,  and  thus  they  can  be  twitched 
out  and  completely  eradicated. 

There  are  but  few  farms  in  Maine  where  a 
week  or  two  cannot  be  profitably  spent  in  destroy- 
ing bushes.  And  if  those  who  have  the  means 
should  thus  employ  their  power  in  clearing  some 
of  the  bush  pastures  there  would  be  a  great  in- 
crease of  food  either  for  man  or  beast,  and  the  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  the  value  of  the  country  will 
be  very  much  improved. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

From  the  Farmera'  Cabinet. 

I  find  that  the  breeding  of  Berkshires  is  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  present  year ;  what  a 
pity  that  our  people  will  not  be  content  withoui 
going  with  a  locomotive  force  about  every  thing ! 
They  must,  one  would  think,  each  have  a  small 
steam  engine  in  his  breast !  and  assuredly,  in  the 
breeding  of  Berkshires,  they  are  going  the  whole 
hog.  Here  is  one  great  man  who  declares  that 
no  Berkshire  can  be  a  Berkshire^  unless  he  has 
three  white  feet  and  a  white  tip  to  his  tail !  but 


when  pushed  upon  this  momentous  point,  he  con- 
fesses he  only  meant,  that  he  must  have  some 
white  hairs  on  the  tip  of  his  tail ;  how  many,  he 
saith  not!  Another,  equally  great  in  the  profes- 
sion of  hog-breeding,  declares  that  the  pure-bred 
Berk^hi^es  must  hdive  four  while  feet  and  a  white 
tail;  for  they  must  be  perfectly  white ;  none  else 
being  genuine ;  and  a|l  this,  oftentimes,  without 
regard  to  shape,  points,  or  figure.  I  know  a  per- 
son in  this  neighborhood,  who  has  a  Bement  sotr, 
and  a  wretched  looking  animal /or  a  Bement  it  is, 
with  scarcely  a  good  point,  except  the  ear  and  the 
top  of  the  tail,  about  her,  but  he  had  a  tip- top  pe- 
digree with  her,  and  that  is  his  greatest  consola- 
tion :  another  has  a  most  splendid  boar,  but  he 
will  not  be  contorted,  because  he  has  no  pedigree 
beyond  the  fifth  generation. 

Now  what  humbug  is  all  this !  But  the  best 
of  it  is,  they  are  all  wrong,  as  I,  who  was  brought 
up  amongst  the  Berkshire  pigs  in  England,  can 
testify ;  and  I  declare  they  were  red  or  tawny, 
with  black  spots ;  this  was  always  the  legitimate 
color,  and  any  one  there  would  as  soon  think  of  a 
blue  pig  as  a  white  one ;  but  all  this  has  been  sufii- 
cient  to  create  a  speculation — a  morus-roania, 
and  that's  enough.  Now,  by  this  time  next  year, 
the  mania,  I  guess,  will  have  passed  away,  and 
then  we  shall  find  that  the  best  breeds  of  pigs  in 
the  world  might  be  obtained  from  across  l>etweeii 
a  good  Berkshire  boar,  even  if  he  have  but  two 
white  feet  and  no  white  hairs  in  the  tip  of  his  tail, 
and  some  of  the  best  of  the  Chester  county  sows, 
than  which  nothing  finer  can  be  found. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  a  correspondent 
in  the  Cultivator  h?iB  broken  ground  in  favor  of  the 
red  and  black  Berkshires,  and  f  mean  to  help  him: 
the  description  of  a  pure  Berkshire,  Vhich  he  - 
copies  from  the  Complete  Grazier,  is  worth  pre- 
serving in  your  pages ;  it  is  as  follows :  "  The 
specific  characters  of  the  true  Berkshire  hog  are 
a  reddish  color,  with  brown  or  black  spots;  sides 
very  broad  ;  body  thick,  close,  and  well-formed  ; 
short  legs ;  the  head  well  placed  ;  the  ears  large  (!) 
and  generally  standing  forward,  but  sometimes 
pendent  over  the  eyes  (!)  The  best  are  without 
bristles  along  the  back,  their  hair  long  and  curly.''' 
But,  oh  mores !  not  a  word  about  the  tip  of  the 
tail !  Now  how  very  different  is  the  true  Berk- 
shire of  the  present  day  to  the  above  portrait  1  It 
misht  be  called  a  stuffed  sausage. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  another  breed  of  hogs  in 
England,  which  will  one  day  take  precedence  of 
the  Berkshires  for  quality  of  meat,  and  these  are 
the  Hampshires :  they  are  so  notorious,  that  the 
people  of  that  shire  are  called  Hampshire  hogSy 
as  the  people  of  Essex  are  called  coZt^es— Essex 
calves— that  county  being  noted  for  the  finest  and 
fattest  calves ;  and  any  person  having  resided  in 
London,  to  which  the  best  of  every  thing  finds  its 
way,  must  have  heard  mention  made  of  Hampshire 
bacon,  and  tasted  it  too,  and  will  bear  witness  to 
its  great  superiority;  it  always  bears  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  brought  to  that  market ;  the 
flavor  is  peculiar,  and  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Berkshire,  or  any  other  breed  ;  more  tender; 
does  not  waste  in  cooking ;  the  rind  of  the  meat 
thick,  but  peculiarly  juicy,  and,  what  might  he 
termed  gelatinous.  The  hogs  of  this  breed  are 
all  that  need  be  desired  in  every  way,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  in  that  part  of 
England,  will  assuredly  obtain  for  them  a  run  in 
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the  American  market,  afier  ihe  Be.rk^'hl^e8  have 
had  their  run  :  but,  how  shall  it  be  lold  !  even  ihe 
beet  breeds  are  bund  ol  diflerent  colore,  and  some- 
times with  less  Ihan  three  while  feet  and  no  while 
hairs  in  ihe  lip  of  ihe  tail !  #         •        » 

1  shall  add,  the  Hampshires  are  hardy,  feed 
readily  to  a  very  large  size,  6  or  7  hundred  pounds 
beinjf  a  common  weight  amongst  the  largest ; 
while  pigs  of  six  or  nine  monihs  are  reared  to  great 
perfeciion.  They  are,  in  their  own  country,  al- 
ways fattened  upon  barley,  ground  into  meal, 
which  makes  by  lar  the  best  feed. 

John  Bancroft. 

P.  S.  We  hear  much  now-a-days  of  the  fine 
liandling  of  cattle— and  truly  there  is  no  mistake 
about  that— but  why  may  we  not  introduce  the 
same  test  of  thrift  amongst  our  hogs?  it  would  be 
a  pretty  accompaniment  to  a  white  tipped  tail ! 

Dutchess  County,  N.  K,  July  29,  1840. 


CONSIDERATION  ON  THE  MEANS  OP  DIFFUS- 
ING KNOWLEDGE  IN  MARLING  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

From  the  Cnrolina  Planter. 

Some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rufiiin,  as  copied 
from  the  Farmers^  He^ister  into  the  20ih  No.  of 
the  Carolina  Planter,  would  seem  to  militate 
against  the  utility  of  geological  surveys.  Speak- 
ing of  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  poor  lands  of  Lower  Virginia,  by  (he  use 
of  marl,  he  says  that  *^  the  Geoloi;ical  Survey  had 
no  more  agency  in  producing  this  improvement 
than  it  had  in  exciting  the  Seminole  war."  And 
adds,  "  if  it  has  produced  any  good  effects  to  the 
general  and  agricultural  interests  of  Virginia,  of 
as  much  worth  as  the  marling  of  even  100  acres 
of  poor  land,  we  confess  that  we  are  unacquainted 
with  all  )such  results."  All  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  true.  If  1  am  not  mistaken  the  beds  of  lime 
and  marl  in  Lower  Virginia  were  long  known  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  not  necessary  therefore 
for  the  surveyors  to  point  them  out.  But  it  certainly 
requires  some  sort  of  a  survey  to  discover  marl 
in  places  where  it  is  not  known  to  exist.  You  may 
adopt  the  specific  term  of  marl  survey  if  you 
please,  or  the  generic  term  of  geological  surveys- 
embracing  the  examination  not  only  for  marl^  but 
also  slate,  quartz,  granite,  &c.  &c.,  in  short  all 
the  different  substances  that  compose  the  earth ; 
still  a  survey  or  examination  is  required  ;  and  1 
prefer  the  geological  survey,  as  this  will  embrace 
not  only  the  examination  for  substances  that  will 
benefit  agriculture,  but  also  the  natural  sciences 
and  mechanic  arts. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  because  Mr.  KufHn 
has  not  seen  good  effects  produced  by  the  geolo- 
gical survey  of  Virginia,  equal  to  the  benefits  arising 
from  marling  even  100  acres  of  poor  land,  that  all 
geological  surveys  are  of  but  little  importance. 
Other  states  of  the  union  have  had  mines  of 
wealth  developed  by  their  geological  surveys,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  found  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, until  the  trial  is  made.  We  have  had  en- 
couragement enough  in  the  discoveries  that  have 
already  been  made,  to  commence  a  survey  of  the 
state ;  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  cer- 
tainly adequate  to  the  small  amount  necessary  to 
defray  its  cxi>cntiC.    I  have  always  been  under 


the  impression  that  a  survey  was  necessary  to  de- 
velope  all  the  resoorces  of  (he  state.  Unless  we 
have  a  survey  how  are  we  to  know  where  marl 
exists.  Query. 

Remarks  in  Reply, 

The  article  referred  to  above  was  not  designed 
<<  to  militate  against  the  utility  of  geological  sur- 
veys" in  general ;  and  we  are  very  ready  to  admit 
that  such  surveys,  propeHy  conducted,  would  be 
the  most  important  means  of  discovering,  making 
known,  and  bringing  into  use,  the  bidden  mineral 
resources  of  a  country  ;  and,  eo  far  as  these  mine- 
rals are  manures,  of  aiding  essentially  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvement.  Still,  we  re- 
tract none  of  the  assertions  and  opinions  referred 
to  above.  The  question  then  under  consideration, 
and  to  which  our  comments  particularly  applied, 
was  as  to  the  utility  and  value  of  a  geological  sur- 
vey for  discovering  marl  and  other  mineral  ma- 
nures alone.  On  this  point,  we  not  only  reassert 
all  that  was  said  before,  but  will  further  maintain, 
that,  judging  from  every  thing  yet  effected  in  (his 
way,  the  discoveries  of  raari  by  any  geological 
surveyor,  and  all  useful  results  from  such  disco- 
veries, would  be  beneath  contempt,  compared  to 
those  which  have  been  and  may  easily  be  made 
by  intelligent  and  observant  cultivators,  on  their 
own  and  their  neighbors^  lands.  Nor  are  geolo- 
gical and  other  scientific  attainments  necessary  for 
such  observations  and  discoveries.  It  only  re- 
quires the  time,  leisure,  opportunity,  and  fitness  for 
careful  and  correct  observation  and  collection  of 
facts,  which  hundreds  of  agrictilturista  possess, 
and  who,  afler  all,  are  the  persons  who  discover 
the  important  facts,  which  are  afterwards  gathered 
up  and  appropriated  by  geological  surveyors* 
When  things  are  ripe  and  ready  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  improvement,  any  means 
which  may  be  used  for  collecting  and  distributing 
knowledge  thereon  cannot  fail  to  render,  service ; 
and  such  would  probably  be  the  state  of  things 
now  in  South  Carolina,  marl  being  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  a  geological  survey  being  used  as  the 
means  for  diffusing  knowledge  thereof.  But  we 
nevertheless  maintain,  that  by  an  agricultural  sur- 
vey, either  general  or  limited,  that  particular  ob- 
ject would  be  far  better  effected,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  other  important  subjects  of  agricuUural  im- 
provement be  aided.  We  do  not  pretend  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  geological  survey  of  Vir- 
ginia to  agricultural  interests.  But  of  this  we  are 
very  sure,  that  if  as  much  money  as  the  cost  of 
the  geological  survey  has  been  and  will  be,  bad 
been  judiciously  expended  for  an  agricultural  sur- 
vey, that  its  benefits  to  a  degree  would  have  been 
greater,  beyond  the  power  of  comparison. 

But  if  in  any  way,  direct  or  indirect,  proper  or. 
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illegitimate,  the  atteDtion  of  the  cuhivatora  of 
South  Caroliha  can  be  speedily  and  properly  di- 
rected to  ihis  greatest  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments, the  measure  will  be  the  greatest  benefit 
that  can  he  conferred  on  that  commonwealth.  And 
even  if  it  is  preferred  to  seek  that  object  by  a  geo- 
logical survey,  at  an  expense  of  810,000  to  be  ap- 
propriated every  year,  as  long  as  the  liberality  and 
patience  of  the  legislature  shall  hold  out,  and  the 
survey  to  continue  just  so  long  as  it  is  so  paid  for, 
still  the  object,  if  thus  indirectly  gained,  will  be 
cheaply  purchased,  though  at  a  hundred  times  the 
price  of  a  more  direct  and  proper  mode.  The  proper 
and  cheapest  course  would  be  a  survey  limited  to 
the  discovery  and  testing  of  marl,  and  giving  in- 
struction in  regard  to  its  proper  application,  in 
every  part  of  South  Carolina  where  it  exists.  And 
if  this  were  done,  and  the  information,  thus  afford- 
ed, were  appreciated  and  acted  upon  generally,  the 
benefits  would  be  ten  thousand  fold  greater  than 
the  cost.— £d.  Far.  Reg. 


ITAGNANT    WATBR. 

From  Uie  Cultivator. 

Of  all  the  causes  that  contribute  to  render  soils 
poor  and  worthless,  we  believe  there  is  none  more 
active  than  stagnant  water,  on  the  surface  or  im- 
mediately below.  Such  soils  are  invariably  close 
and  tenacious,  and  commonly  quite  unproductive. 
Where  there  is  a  retentive  subsoil,  the  surface 
generally  abounds  in  clay,  is  difficult  to  work,  and 
irives  a  less  reward  to  labpr  than  almost  any  other. 
This  is  owing  to  the  stagnant  water  held  by  it, 
at  none  of  the  valuable  plants  can  flourish  in  a 
soil  so  constituted.  Land  is  liable  to  injury  from 
this  cause,  on  which  water  during  wet  weather  rests 
on  the  surface  for  even  a  short  period,  for  the  roots 
of  a  plant  cannot  penetrate  a  soil  freely,  in  which 
the  density  is  such  that  rain  water  does  not  freely 
sink  through  it  to  the  natural  drains  in  the  sub- 
soil, below  the  ordinary  range  of  the  roots  of  plants. 
Water  it  essential  to  the  growth  and  perfection 
of  plants,  but  water  that  does  not  circulate,  or 
which  exists  in  too  great  quantities,  is  fatal  to  them; 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  free  soil  from 
this  incambrance,  if  we  would  give  it  productive- 
Dese,  and  render  it  easy  of  culture. 

It  is  from  these  well  known  effects  of  stagnant 
water,  when  on  the  surface,  or  within  reach  of  the 
roots  of  plants,  that  the  necessity  of  draining  arises, 
and  which  system  of  operating,  when  fully  carried 
out,  completely  changes  the  character  of  lands  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  course.  Manures  applied  to  soils 
abounding  in  stagnant  water,  can  produce  little 
efiect ;  the  salts  tney  contain  are  diluted,  and  can- 
not produce  that  action,  or  circulation  of  atoms, 
which  appears  abeolutely  neceesary  to  productive- 
ness. In  clay,  or  in  stagnant  water,  where  sub- 
stances are  not  exposed  to  heat  and  atmospheric 
ager)cies,  decom|x>si!ion  is  slow.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  manures  produce  much  more  effect  on 
loam,  gravel,  or  drained  clay  soils,  than  on  those 
so  retentive  as  to  have  water  on  or  near  the  surface. 


Draining  them,  and  aeration,  or  the  exposing  the 
soil  to  atmoppheric  hclion,  to  the  influence  of  the 
eun  and  air  by  deep  ploughinjr*  seems  to  be  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  relied  on  to  correct  this 
serioiiif  evil. 

Instances  indeed  occur  in  which  the  wetness  of 
land  is  produced  by  springs,  which  rising  from  the 
earth  ppread  over  it ;  but  in  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cnsps,  the  stagnant  water  is  owing  to  a  re- 
tentive subsoil,  that  prevents  the  escape  of  such 
water  as  falls  upon  it.  In  either  case,  however, 
the  remedy  is  the  same;  and  in  the  language  of 
fVlorton  on  Soils,  complete  and  perfect  draining  is 
the  foundation  of  ail  improvement  in  husbandry, 
and  it  should,  therefore,  t>e  the  first  step  which 
we  take  in  attempting  to  improve  or  ameliorate, 
the  soil. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  in  this 
country,  are  of  that  class  that  sutler  more  or  less 
from  the  accumulation  of  water.  No  person  can 
traverse  it  in  various  directions,  without  being 
sensible  of  this  fact ;  and  in  consequence  of  such 
liability  to  suffer,  the  land  in  many  districts  is 
cold  and  poor,  as  land  not  freed  from  stagnant 
water  always  must  be.  The  hard  pan  lands 
which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country, 
may  be  named  as  belonging  to  this  class,  though 
some  of  these  contain  more  clay  than  others,  and 
are  therefore  more  shallow  and  difficult  to  work 
than  others,  where  the  subsoil,  although  still  too 
retentive,  lies  deeper,  and  is  therefore  not  so  in- 
jurious as  the  first  kind  is  well  known  to  be. 

Much  of  this  hard  pan,  when  freed  from  its 
stagnant  water,  drained  and  ploughed,  will  become 
very  fertile  and  productive ;  indeed  there  is  no 
cace  in  which  a  soil  cannot  by  sufficient  labor  and 
expense,  be  made  precisely  what  is  desired.  The 
native  earths  that  go  to  constitute  soils,  the  clay, 
sand,  and  lime,  in  themselves  do  not  make  a  soil 
productive;  properly  mixed  and  proportioned  they 
constitute  a  base  for  the  action  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  manures,  and  the  various  salts  or 
stimulating  asents,  that  excite  the  organs  of  plants 
to  vigorous  action,  and  enable  them  to  make  these 
secretions  from  the  matter  furnished  them,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Man, 
then,  has  only  to  do  what  nature  in  some  cases 
has  herself  done  ;  that  is,  so  proportion  the  several 
ingredients  that  go  to  make  a  productive  soil,  that 
the  desired  result  shall  be  attained.  Chemical 
analysis  has  here  come  to  the  aid  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, and  shown  him  precisely  the  proportion  of  the 
earths,  and  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  that  are 
necessary  to  make  a  soil  fertile,  and  the  causes  that 
tend  to  advance  or  retard  such  a  consummation. 
Where  water  is  too  abundant,  it  m  isl  be  removed 
by  draining ;  where  the  soil  is  too  compact,  it 
must  be  loosened  by  deep  or  subsoil  ploughing ; 
where  the  proportion  of  clay  is  too  great,  sand 
must  be  added  until  it  is  sufficiently  friable ;  if 
lime  is  absent,  it  must  be  added ;  if  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  is  wanting  it  must  be  supplied  ; 
and  if  the  soil  is  too  light  and  porous,  clay  will  be 
found  a  remedy  most  effectual. 

Whatevpr  diff*erence  of  opinbn,  therefore,  may 
be  entertained  of  the  best  methods  of  freeing  land 
from  stagnant  water,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  its  propriety  or  necessity.  To  the  fiirmer 
who  has  lands  wet,  cold,  and  difiicult  to  cultivate, 
we  would  say,  free  your  soil  from  all  stagnant 
[waters  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
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inches ;  loosen  it  to  that  depth,  either  at  once  or 
gradually,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  under 
a  judicious  course  of  cultivation,  of  producing  on 
lands  now  of  little  value,  all  the  most  important 
products  of  agriculture. 


THE  OPPRESSION  OF  THE  FENCE  LAW,  AND 
THE   DAWN   OF   BELIEF. 

Since  the  year  1835,  when  the  petition  to  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  for  relief  from  the  general 
law  in  regard  to  incloeures  was  rejected,  very  little 
has  been  said  in  this  journal  in  regard  to  that  sub- 
ject, which  before  had  occupied  so  conspicuous  a 
place,  and  engaged  the  pens  of  so  many  corre- 
epondcnts.    Our  own  silence,  under  this  heaviest 
and  most  absurd  of  all  the  injuries  imposed  on 
agriculture  by  the  legal  policy  of  Virginia,  was  not 
founded  on  content,  nor  submission  to  this  iniqui- 
tous system,  by  the  operation  of  which  agriculture, 
in  the  eastern  half  of  Virginia,  is  annually  robbed 
of  more  than  half  of  its  otherwise  clear  profits. 
N«r  was  it  in  despair  of  any  mitigation  of  the 
evil,  desperate  as  may  be  hopes  of  any  aid  being 
given  voluntarily  to  agricultural  interests  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  legislature  being 
urged  to  such  action,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Virginian  declaration  of  independence,  by  the  now 
demagogue-governed  people.    Our   silence  was 
caused  by  the  belief  that  it  would  be  more  condu- 
cive to  ultimate  success  in  this  matter,  to  leave  un- 
disturbed the  seeds  of  reform  which  had  been 
planted,  to  spring  up,  grow,and  flourish,  and  show 
their  good  fruits,  and  thus  to  exhibit  in  their  re- 
sults manifest  and  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
good  operation  of  the  change.    At  the  same  ses- 
sion at  which  the  petition  for  a  change  of  the  ge- 
neral fence  law  bad  scarcely  been  permitted  to  be 
heard,  another  petition,  which  we  had  originated, 
and  which  asked  only  for  partial,  but  yet  very  ex- 
tensive relief,  passed  without  opposition.    We  al- 
lude to  the  petition  (published  at  page  450,  vol. 
ii.,  Farmers'  Register,)  and  the  law  passed  in 
compliance  therewith,  for  making  the  tide-waters 
of  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  *' lawful  fences."    In  asking  for  this 
great  measure  of  relief)  we  took  for  example,  and 
profited  by  as  a  precedent,  a  previously  passed 
law  for  making  the  upper  Appomattox  a  lawful 
fence.    At  every  session  since,  and  in  answer  to 
different  petitions,  other  laws  have  been  passed, 
extending  the  principle  as  to  various  other  streams. 
No  opposition  has  been  made  to  this  most  valua- 
ble and  fast  extending  mode  of  relief];  and  the  more 
it  is  extended,  the  stronger  are  the  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing to  extend  it,  in  answer  to  other  claims ; 
and  the  more  effectually  is  right  aided  by  pre-  \ 


cedenti  which  even  in  aid  of  wrong,  is  far  more 
powerful  than  truth  and  reason  and  justice,  alone, 
when  opposing  old  abuses.  Fences  along  the 
borders  of  all  water  courses,  and  below  as  well  as 
above  the  head  of  tide,  are  as  much  required  by 
the  general  law  of  enclosures,  as  in  any  other  situ- 
ations J  and  they  are  much  the  most  expensive 
lines  to  fence,  and  the  fencing  operation  which  is  the 
least  demanded  by  the  usual  circumstances  of  the 
lands  and  their  proprietors.  If,  then  the  proprie- 
tors on  all  the  considerable  water-courses  will  ask 
for  and  abtain  relief  even  thus  far,  this  alone 
would  avoid  in  lower  and  middle  Virginia  the  now 
legal  requisition  of  keeping  up  perhaps  several 
thousands^of  miles  of  perishable  and  useless  fences, 
which  are  maintained  at  an  annual  expense 
which,  if  so  diverted,  would  pay  the  expense  of 
all  the  useless  part  of  the  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  almost  pay  for  constructing  the  James 
River  canal.  Liei  then  this  great,  though  partial 
measure  of  relief  be  obtained,  for  all  localities  to 
which  it  could  not  be  denied  ;  and  then  the  ad- 
vantages would  be  so  manliest,  so  extensive,  and 
the  evils  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  benefits  se- 
cured, that  proprietors  generally  would  be  satisfied* 
of  the  magnitude  and  the  uselessness  of  their  still 
continuing  burdens;  and  even  non-proprietora 
would  learn  that  they  had  lost  nothing  by  the 
restraining  of  their  now  existing  and  time-ho- 
nored  right  of  legal  trespass  on  their  neigh  bora' 
lands.  We  are  entirely  assured  that  nothing  is 
wanting  but  to  see  the  operation  of  the  change  of 
system,  to  make  it  desirable  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
community. 

There  is  another  imperfect  yet  very  important 
means  of  reform,  and  of  relief  from  the  existing 
tax  of  the  fence  law  in  certain  situations,  where 
the  legal  burden  would  otherwise  be  almost  ruin- 
ous. This  is  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  number  of  contiguous  farms  to  dis* 
pense  with  all  fences,  except  a  general  enclosing 
fence  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  separate 
enclosures  for  pasture,  which  each  individoal 
should  have  for  his  own  stock,  on  his  own  ground. 
Such  a  measure  we  induced  the  commencement 
of)  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  we  formerly  cultivated  and  resided,  in 
Prince  George  county ;  and  the  space  so  iru^luded 
has  gradually  been  extended,  until  there  are  now 
twelve  or  more  farms  under  one  general  surround- 
ing fence.  There  are  certainly  some  inconve- 
niences and  disadvantages  found  in  this  new  plan, 
owing  to  there  being  no  legal  sanction  to  the  agree- 
ment I  and  the  performance  of  every  man's  obli- 
gations to  his  neighbors  being  governed  only  by 
his  sense  of  duty  and  of  self-interest.  But  even 
if  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  be  weak,  that  of 
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•elf-interest  ie  strong ;  and  the  latter  principle  of 
action  is  brought  more  and  more  into  play,  as  the 
number  of  farms  so  enclosed  together  are  increas- 
ed.   If  any  one  of  the  individuals  uniting  in  such 
a  plan  permits  his  live-stock  to  trespass,  his  own 
fields  are  likely  to  suffer  ivorse  than  his  neighbors'. 
With  all  the  disadvantages  incurred,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  ail  support  of  right  by 
law,  in  this  respect,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that 
under  this  plan  of  voluntary  agreement,  and  with- 
out any  separate  surrounding  fence,  our  own  fields 
have  been,  in  the  general,  better  secured  from 
trespassing  anioMils,  than  before  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  and  with  all  the  previous  protection  of 
separate  fences,  and  of  the  law  against  the  tres- 
passes of  mischievous  animals.    Within  this  large 
general   enclosure  (including   fully  5000  acres) 
there  are  parts  now  under  profitable  tillage,  and 
annually  improving  in  product,  which  be/ore  lay 
waste,  because  the  proprietors  could  not  afibrd  to 
fence  them   separately;   and    if  this  beneficial 
agreement  were  now  annulled,  these,  and  much 
more  of  other  tracts,  would  again  become  waste, 
for  the  like  reason.    And  what  is  here  so  manifest, 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  is  in  the  continual 
course  of  operation  throughout  all  the  old  settled 
parts  of  Virginia ;  but  which  is  not  seen  or  appre- 
ciated, or  the  great  and  growing  evil  not  ascribed 
to  its  true  and  sole  cause,  the  existing  law  of  en- 
closures.    There   are  now  thousands  of  acres 
thrown  out  of  culture,  and  rendered  waste  and 
worthless,  and  the  quantity  is  annually  increasing, 
because  the  expense  of  enclosing  according  to  law 
is  unquestionably  greater  than  the  profit  of  tilling 
the  land.    And  there  is  perhaps  twenty  times  as 
much  land  still  kept  fenced  for  cultivation,  merely 
because  it  has  been  always  so  kept,  and  the  ex- 
pense never  estimated,  but  which  ought  also  to  be 
thrown  out  of  tillage,  because  yielding  less  than 
enoogfa  to  maintain  the  separate  fences. 

Every  old  and  extensively  cleared  neighborhood 
furnishes  a  proper  field  for  action,  for  such  a 
voluntary  associatbo,  under  a  general  ring  fence. 
If  prejudice  at  first  opposes  a  more  general  ex- 
tensloni  let  two  neighboring  proprieloi*  alone 
commenoe  the  plan.  Others  will  soon  desire  to 
•hare  the  obvious  benefits;  and  the  space  so 
enclosed  will  every  year  be  extended.  And  there 
is  little  danger  that  any  individual  will  desire  to 
return  again  to  the  bleseings  of  such  protection  of 
the  law,.who  has  once  enjoyed  exemption  from  the 
eoormoQS  tax  of  the  altogether  useless  fencing  re- 
quired by  law. 

The  increase  of  number  and  extension  of  such 
▼olontary  associatioos  will,  in  time,  cause  the  just 
claioM  of  the  numerous  individuals  concerned  to 


given  to  the  several  voluntary  obligations.  The 
enactment  of  private  laws  for  such  objects,  or 
rather  of  general  laws  permitting  and  sustaining 
such  voluntary  associations,  under  suitable  regu- 
lations to  maintain  right,  and  redress  wrong,  be- 
tween the  parties,  is  all*  that  would  be  necessary 
for  relief  from  the  great  oppression  and  enormous 
tax  which  are  now  in  full  force.  Then,  those  neio^h- 
borhoods  which  now  sufier  most  could  obtain 
relief  from  the  greater  part  of  the  grievance, 
without  afiecting  the  interests  or  even  offending 
the  prejudices  of  others ;  and  the  parts  of  the 
countiy  not  requiring  such  relief  would  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  present  general  law 
and  policy  in  regard  to  enclosures.  * 

These  remarl^  are  submitted  to  our  readers,  as 
suggestions  for  different  modes  of  action  tending 
to  promote  the  great  and  beneficial  object  in  view. 
Let  each  one,  who  concurs  in  the  general  views, 
exert  his  influence  to  forward  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  procedure,  and  the  agriculture  of  Vir- 
ginia may  in  a  few  years  be  relieved  of  a  burden 
which  bears  on  it  more  heavily  than  the  millions 
of  public  debt  already  incurred  for  the  generally 
misdirected  "internal  improvements"  of  the  state. 
—Ed.  Far.  Kbo. 
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be  heard  ;  and  the  aid  of  legal  sanction  will  be 
Vol.  VIII.— .64 


From  the  Cultirator. 

Messrs.  Editors, — !  am  a  plain  man,  not  versed 
in  metaphysical  subtleties  or  legal  abstractions, 
but  I  have  my  notions  about  right  and  wrong, 
old  fashioned,  perhaps;  and  1  sometimes  meet 
with  things  that  rather  run  eounter  to  my  ideas 
of  what  is  correct,  and  1  wish  to  state  some  of  my 
difficuhies  for  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents 
to  remove,  should  you  deem  them  worthy  of 
notice. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  respect- 
ing the  men  who  wilfully  injure  the  property  of 
their  neighbor.  If  I  should  poison  the  spring  of 
my  neighbor,  mix  arsenic  with  the  oats  fed  to  his 
horses,  or  feed  nux  vomica  to  his  sheep,  I  should 
probably  be  committing  an  ofl'ence  t^rainst  the 
laws  that  would  subject  me  to  a  deserv^  punish- 
ment. If  I  should  girdle  or  cut  down  his  apple 
trees,  set  fire  to  his  woodlands  or  fences,  obstruct 
his  water  courses,  turn  animals  into  his  wheat 
fields,  or  turn  his  slock  into  the  highways,  I  should 
deserve,  and  should  receive,  the  execrations  of 
eveiy  honest  man,  in  addition  to  the  exposing 
nivself  to  retributive  justice.  All  these  are  con- 
sidered crimes,  and  their  magnitude  is  estimated 
by  the  injury  done  or  intended  to  be  done  to  ray 
neighbor. 

Now  1  would  ask  where  in  reality  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  above  class  of  oflences,  and  acts 
I  shall  now  specify.  I  carry  to  market  a  load  of 
clover  seed,  or  a  friend  applies  to  me  fur  a  bushel 
for  his  own  use.  I  know,  but  the  buyers  do  not, 
that  there  is  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Canada  thisile 
seed  in  it,  and  that  if  sown  on  his  farm,  it  will  be 
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ihe  meaos  ofstocking  his  soil  with  that  pe9(  of  the 
farmer.  I  have  some  wheat  thnt  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  seed,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  full  of  stein 
krout  or  charlock,  but  the  purchaser  does  not 
notice  their  presence,  and  I  make  a  good  bargain 
in  common  parlance,  by  saying  nothing  about  it. 
I  have  some  corn,  that  resembles  some  valuable 
and  celebrated  variety,  and  !  lake  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  ofmy  friends  and  others,  to  sell  it  to 
them  for  high  prices,  while  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
not  a  single  feauture  of  the  corn  they  imagine  it  to 
be.  1  mi^ht  enlarge  this  catalogue  of  similar  acts, 
but  enough  has  been  given  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing. 

I  repeat  the  question,  wherein  does  the  guilt  of 
the  man  who  feeds  his  neighbor's  horses  with 
arsenic,  differ  from  his  who  sells  his  neighbor  the 
seed  of  the  Canada  thistle?  For  my  part  I  am 
simple  enough  to  consider  the  latter  the  greater 
oflencc.  The  crime  is  the  destruction  of  properly. 
Jn  the  one  case  it  is  the  destruction  of  a  few 
anhmals  that  can  be  replaced :  in  the  latter  the 
farm  itself  is  comparatively  ruined.  Ask  a  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  which  he  would  choose,  to  lose 
his  best  span  of  horses  by  poisoning,  or  have  hie 
iifty  or  his  hundred  acres  stocked  with  the  thistle, 
Bteiii  krout  or  charlock  ;  and  if  he  understands  the 
nature  of  these  plants,  he  would  not  hesitate  an 
instant.  The  injury  in  one  case  would  be  but  a 
friflei  compared  with  the  other ;  why  then  should 
not  a  corresponding  estimate  be  formed  of  the 
crime? 

I  make  these  remarks  because  I  do  not  imagine 
the  crime  of  injuring  others  in  these  ways,  is 
sufficiently  realized  by  farmers  and  others.  The 
roan  who  puts  off  spurious  animals  lor  good  ones  ; 
who  sells  impure  or  bad  seed  lor  clean  or  proper 
ones;  who  knowingly  injtires  his  neighbor  or  the 
public  in  these  and  other  common  methods  of 
fraudulent  imposition  and  puffing,  is  not  to  be  held 
guiltless,  because  he  does  not  put  his  hand  in  a 
pocket  and  extract  its  contents  directly,  or  because 
he  does  not  commit  other  overt  actd  against  the 
majesty  of  the  laws.  Hi  does  not  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by;  a  plain  unsophisticated  test  of  conduct, 
tp  which  all  would  do  well  to  take  heed  ;  at  least 
Bueh  is  the  opinion  of  an 

Old  School  Wan. 


BRRKSHIRE  HOGS. 

From  Ui9  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Mr,  Editor, — I  have  just  seen  a  Bement, 
which,  for  the  honour  of  old  Berkshire,  1  trust 
is  no  Bement,  It  would  he  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe  him,  for  from  the  sole  of  his  ft^ot  to  the 
crown  of  his  head  he  is  about  one  of  the  ugliest 
Jittle  wretches  that  can  be  imagined ;  his  capacity 
for  in^ovement'iB  however  great,  for  his  belly 
would  serve  two  such  and  to  spare,  llj  however, 
upon  trial,  it  might  not  contain  quite  all  that  two 
may  wish  to  eat,  there  is  a  hollow  behind  his 
shoulders  that  would  take  some,  and  add  not  a 
little  to  his  figure.  But,  strange  to  say,  this  pig 
is  the  best  of  four  that  were  sent  from  Albany,  to 
a  person  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  very  su- 
perior— in  short,  as  little  J?emcn<s.'  Where  the 
other  three  are  located  1  know  not ;  but  if  this  pig 
fycre  minei  he  woqid  soon  find  his  way  *'  bock 
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agm."  1  understand  that  his  present  possessor 
cannot  believe  that  he  is  so  old  as  he  is  represented 
to  be — he  is  so  small.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
negro's  pig,  which,  although  be  was  very  little, 
ns  the  purchaser  complained,  Samho  assured  him 
he  was  "  berry  ole."  There  is,  however^  a  Loss* 
ing  in  the  same  pen  with  him,  which  has  been 
sent  to  show  the  difference  ;  he  is  much  better  to 
be  sure,  but  if  that  gentleman  would  come  this  way 
some  day,  the  own**r  could  show  him  a  pen  of  pig's 
a  single  Berkshire  cross  that  would  astonish  him, 
although  he  is  not  a  native. 

Now,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion,  that  the  four 
very  inferior  pigs  above-mentioned,  were  pigs  of 
the  first  litter — and  if  so.  all  is  accounted  for;  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  often  proved,  the  first  litter 
of  pigs  are  always  very  inferior,  and  it  is  often- 
times with  difficulty  that  they  can  be  raised  at  all 
— 1  should  say  never  to  credit  or  profit,  unless  the 
breeder  has  an  order  for  pigs  from  persons  living 
at  a  distance,  who  are  pretty  sure  to  come  in  for 
the  cullings  afier  the  best  have  been  selected  by 
the  purchasers  in  person, — then,  there  might  be 
profit,  but  I  should  prefer  the  credit,  I  must  confess. 
The  fact  has  been  so  long  known,  namely,  that 
pigs  of  a  first  litter  are  always  inferior,  that  out  of 
it  has  grown  the  old  adage,  "  The  calf  of  a  young 
cow,  the  pig  of  an  old  sow,"  that  is,  for  rearing 
slock ;  and  1  have  had  repeated  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  I  he  observation. 

There  is  no  one  who  approves  more  of  the  Berk- 
shires  as  a  cross  than  1  do,  but  I  fenr  there  are 
some  men  in  some  parts  who  are  hasting  to  grow 
rich;  and  there  is  another  proverb,  you  know — 
but  which  I  am  not  of  course  going  to  apply  to 
them — which  snys,  "  he  that  hasteth  to  grow  rich 
will  scarcely  he-' — but  there .  Siam. 

N,  J,,  July  30,  1840. 


THE   SMALL   FARMS   OF   BELGIUM. 

[From  the  'ThJrd  Report  of  George  Nicliolls,  Esq.,  containiof 
ttie  Result  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring 
Classes  and  the  Provision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  HoUand 
and  Belgium.] 

The  extensive  manufactures  which  at  no  very 
remote  period  flourished  in  Belgium  appear  to 
have  congregated  a  numerous  population  of  arti- 
sans in  and  around  the  great  towns.  As  the  scene 
of  manufacturing  industry  changed,  this  population 
was  deprived  of  its  means  of  handicraft  employ- 
ment, and  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  for  subsistence.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  chief,  though  possibly  not  the  sole 
origin  of  the  system  of  small  farms,  which  stilt 
prevails,  and  which  are  ci»ltivated  by  the  holder 
and  his  family,  generally  without  other  assistance. 
The  farms  in  Belgium  very  rarely  exceed  100 
acres.  The  number  containing  50  acres  is  not 
great.  Those  of  SO  and  20  acres  are  more  nume- 
rous, but  the  numt)erof  holdings  of  from  6  to  10, 
15,  and  20  acres  is  very  considerable,  especially 
those  of  the  smaller  extent;  and  to  these  I  chiefly 
confined  my  inquiries. 

The  small  farms  of  from  five  to  ten  acres,  which 
abound  in  many  parts  of  Belgium,  closely  resemble 
the  small  holdings  in  Ireland;  but  the  small  Irish 
cultivator  exists  in  a  state  of  miserable  privation 
of  the  common  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
civilized  life,  whilst  the  Belgian  peasant  farmer 
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enjoys  a  large  portion  of  those  comforts.  The 
houses  of  ihe  small  cultivators  in  Belgium  are 
generally  substantially  built  and  in  good  repair : 
they  have  commonly  a  sleeping- room  in  the  attic, 
and  closets  lor  beds  connected  wiih  the  lower 
apartment,  which  is  convenient  in  size.  A  small 
cellarage  for  the  dairy,  and  store  for  the  grain,  as 
well  as  an  oven,  and  an  outhouse  for  the  potatoes, 
with  a  roomy  catile-siall,  piggery,  and  pouliry- 
lofL  The  house  generally  contains  decent  furni- 
ture, the  bedding  sufficient  in  quantity ;  and  al- 
though the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch 
may  not  be  every  where  observable,  an  air  of 
comfort  and  propriety  pervades  the  whole  esta- 
tiishmenr.  In  the  cowhouse  the  cattle  are  sup- 
plied with  straw  for  bedding ;  the  dung  and  urine 
are  carefully  collected  in  the  tank:  the  ditches 
had  been  scoured  to  collect  materials  for  manure ; 
the  dry  leaves,  potato-tups,  &c.  had  been  collected 
k)  a  moist  ditch  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation, and  heaps  of  compost  were  in  course  of 
preparation.  The  premises  were  kept  in  neat  and 
compact  order,  and  a  scrupulous  attention  to  a 
most  rigid  economy  was  every  where  apparent. 
The  family  were  decently  clad,  none  of  them  were 
ragged  or  slovenly,  even  when  their  dress  consist- 
ed of  the  coarest  material.  The  men  universally 
wear  the  blouse,  and  wooden  shoes  are  in  com- 
mon use  by  both  sexes.  The  diet  consists  to  a 
large  extent  of  r>e  bread  and  milk;  the  dinner 
being  usually  composed  of  a  mess  of  potatoes  and 
onions,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  some 
pounded  ham  or  slices  of  bacon.  The  quantity  of 
brown  wheaten  bread  consumed  did  not  appear 
to  be  considerable,  f  need  not  point  out  the 
striking  contrast  of  the  mode  of  living  here  de- 
scribed, with  the  slate  of  the  same  class  of  persons 
in  Ireland ;  and  it  appears  important  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  this  difference. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  flat  country  of  Bel- 
gium the  soil  is  tight  and  sandy,  and  easily  worked; 
but  its  productive  powers  arc  certainly  inferior  to 
the  general  soil  of  Ireland,  and  the  climate  does 
not  appear  to  be  superior.  To  the  soil  and  the 
climate,  therefore,  the  Belgian  does  not  owe  his 
superiority  in  comfort  and  position  over  the  Irish 
cultivator.  The  difference  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued  by  the  small 
farmers  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  habits  of  economy 
and  forethought  of  the  people.  The  cultivation  of 
the  small  farms  in  Belgium  differs  from  the  Irish 
— 1st,  in  the  quantity  of  stall-fed  stock  which  is 
kept,  and  by  which  a  supply  of  manure  is  regu- 
larly secured  ;  2d,  in  the  strict  attention  paid  to  the 
collect ine  of  manure,  which  is  most  skilfully  ma- 
naged ;  Srd,  by  the  adoption  ofa  system  of  rotation 
of  five,  six,  or  seven  successive  crops,  even  on  the 
smallest  farms,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  plan  of  cropping  and  fallowing  the  land  preva- 
lent in  Ireland. 

In  the  farms  of  six  acres  we  found  no  plough, 
horse,  or  cart ;  the  only  agricultural  implement, 
besides  the  spade,  fork,  and  wheelbarrow,  which 
we  observed,  was  a  light  wooden  harrow,  which 
might  be  drageed  by  hand.  The  farmer  had  no 
assistance  besides  that  of  his  wife  and  children, 
excepting  sometimes  in  harvest,  when  we  found 
he  occasionally  obtained  the  aid  of  a  neighbor, 
or  hired  a  laborer  at  a  franc  per  day.  The  whole 
of  the  land  is  dug  with  the  spade,  and  trenched 
very  deep  ;  but  as  the  soil  is  light,  the  labor  of 


digging  is  not  great.  The  stock  on  the  small 
farms  which  we  examined  consisted  ofa  couple  of 
cows,  a  calf  or  two,  one  or  two  pigs,  sometimes  a 
goat  or  two,  and  some  poultry.  The  cows  are 
altogether  stall-fed,  on  straw,  turnips,  clover,  rye, 
vetches,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  a  kind  of  soup  made 
by  boilmg  up  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  bran,  cut  hay 
&c.  into  one  mess,  and  which  being  given  warm, 
is  said  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  milk.  In  some  districts  the  grains  of 
the  breweries  and  distilleries  are  used  for  the  cattle, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Belgian  distilleries  has  been 
reckoned  a  calamity  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  supply  of 
manure  which  was  produced  by  the  cattle  ted  in 
the  stalls  of  these  establishments. 

The  success  of  the  Belgian  farmer  depends 
tnainly  upon  the  number  of  cattle  which  he  can 
maintain  bV  the  produce  of  his  land,  the  general 
lightness  of'^the  soil  rendering  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  manure  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crop.  The  attention  of  the  cultivator 
is  always  therefore  especially  directed  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  manure. '  Some  small  farmers,  with  this 
view,  agree  with  a  sheep-dealer  to  find  stall-rooni 
and  straw  for  his  sheep,  to  attend  to  them,  and  to 
furnish  fodder  at  the  market  price,  on  condition  of 
retaining  the  dunff.  Thesit^all  farmer  collects  in 
his  stable,  in  a  fosse  lined  with  brick,  the  dun|f 
and  urine  of  his  cattle.  He  buys  sufficient  hme 
to  mingle  with  the  scounngs  of  his  ditche^  and 
with  the  decayed  leaves,  potato-tops,  &c.,  which 
he  is  careful  to  collect  in  order  to  enrich  his  com- 
post, which  is  dug  over  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  winfer.  No  portion  of  the  farm  is 
allowed  to  lie  fallow,  but  it  is  divided  into  six  or 
seven  small  plots,  on  each  of  which  a  system  of 
rotation  is  adopted ;  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of 
manure,  the  powers  of  the  soil  are  niaintained 
unexhausted,  in  a  state  of  constant  activity.  The 
order  of  succession  in  the  crops  is  various  ;  but  we 
observed  on  the  six-acre  farms  which  we  visited 
plots  appropriated  to  potatoes,  wheat,  barley, 
clover  (which  had  been  sown  with  the  preceding 
year's  barley),  flax,  i*ye,  carrots,  turnips  or  pars- 
nips, vetches,  and  rye  for  immediate  use  as  green 
food  for  the  cattle.  The  flax  grown  is  heckled 
and  spun  by  the  farmer's  wife,  chiefly  during  the 
winter,  and  we  were  told  that  three  weeks'  labor 
at  the  loom  towards  the  spring  enabled  them  to 
weave  into  cloth  all  the  thread  thus  prepared. 
The  weavers  are  generally  a  distinct  class  from 
the  small  farmers,  though  the  laborers  chiefly 
supported  by  the  loom  commonly  occupy  about  an 
acre  ofland,  sometimes  more,  their  labor  upon  the 
land  alternating  with  their  work  at  the  loom.  In 
some  districts,  we  were  informed,  every  gradation 
in  the  extent  of  occupancy,  from  a  quarter  or  half 
an  acre,  to  the  six-acre  mrm  is  to  be  fonnd  ;  and 
in  such  cases  more  work  is  done  in  the  loom  by 
the  smaller  occupiers. 

The  labor  of  the  field,  the  management  of  the 
cattle,  the  preparation  of  manure,  the  regulating 
the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying 
a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  to  market,  call  for 
the  constant  exercise  of  industry,  skill,  and  fore- 
sight among  the  Belgian  peasant  farmers  ;  and  to 
the^e  qualities  they  add  a  rigid  economy,  habitual 
sobriety,  and  a  contented  spirit,  which  finds  its 
chief  gratification  beneath  the  domestic  roof)  from 
which  the  father  of  the  fkroily  rarefy  wanders  in 
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search  of  excitement  abroad.  It  was  most  grati- 
lying  to  observe  the  comfort  displayed  in  the 
whole  economy  of  the  households  of  the*e  small 
culiivators,  and  the  reppectability  in  which  they 
lived.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  was  no  ten- 
dency to  the  subdivision  of  the  small  holdings  :  I 
heard  of  none  under  five  acres  held  by  the  class  of 
peasant  farmers,  and  six,  seven,  or  eight  acres  is 
I  he  more  common  size.  The  provident  habits  of 
these  small  farmers  enable  them  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  comfort,  and  is  necessarily  op- 
posed to  such  subdivision.  Their  marriages  are  not 
contracted  so  early  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  conse- 
quent struggle  for  subsistence  among  their  off- 
spring does  not  exist.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil 
retain  the  free  and  unrestricted  disposal  of  their 
property,  whether  divided  into  smaller  or  larger 
holdings.  The  common  rent  of  land  is  about  20». 
an  acre,  and  the  usual  rate  ol  wages  for  a  day 
laborer  is  a  franc  (or  lOd.)  a  day. 

A  small  occupier,  whose  farm  we  examined 
near  Ghent,  paid  225  Irancs  per  annum  tor  about 
two  booniers,  or  six  acres  of  land,  with  a  comfort- 
able house,  stabling,  and  other  offices  attached,  all 
very  good  of  their  kind ;  this  makes  the  rent 
(reckoning  the  franc  at  lOd.)  equal  to  9/.  Ts.  6iU 
sterling  per  annum ;  and  if  we  allow  3^  78.  6d,  for 
the  rent  of  the  houses  stabling,  and  other  offices, 
there  will  be  6/.,  or  1/.  per  acre  for  the  land,  which 
ncconls  with  the  imiormation  we  obtained  at 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  as  to  the 
rent  of  land  in  the  flat  country,  the  soil  of  which  is 
generally  of  the  same  quality  throughout.  This 
mrmer  had  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  appeared 
to  live  in  much  comfort.  He  owed  little  or  nothing 
he  said,  but  he  had  no  capital  beyond  that  em- 
ployed on  his  farm.  We  questioned  him  respect- 
ing his  resources  in  case  of  sickness.  He  replied 
ihat  if  he  were  ill,  and  his  illness  were  severe  and 
of  long  duration,  it  would  press  heavily  upon  him, 
because  it  would  interrupt  the  whole  farm  woik  ; 
and  in  order  to  provide  for  his  family  and  to  pay 
the  doctor,  he  feared  he  should  be  obliged  to  sen 
part  of  his  stock.  If  his  wife  and  family  were  long 
illand  he  retained  his  strength,  the  doctor  would 
give  him  credit,  and  he  should  be  able  to  pay  him 
by  degrees  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The 
thought  of  applying  for  assistance  in  any  quarter 
appeared  never  to  have  entered  his  mind.  We 
sus^gested  that  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisanca,  or 
charitable  individuals,  might  afford  him  aid  in  such 
a  difficulty ;  but,  with  evident  marks  of  surprise 
at  the  suggestion,  he  replied  cheerfully  that  he 
must  take  care  of  himself.  If  a  sick  club  or  benefit 
society  \f  ere  established  among  these  people,  so 
as  to  enable  them  by  mutual  assurance  to'  provide 
for  the  casualty  oTsickness,  the  chief  source  of 
suffering  to  their  families  would  be  obviated,  and 
there  would  be  little  left  to  wish  for  or  amend  in 
their  social  condition* 


EXTRAORDIICART  BALE    OF  FOXHOUWDS. 

The  most  remarkable  sale  of  hounds  ever 
known,  took  place  a  few  days  ago  at  Hyde-park- 
corncr ;  the  lots  were  thirteen  in  number,  making 
127  hounds  exclusive  of  whelps ;  their  produce 
was  6,511  guineas,  or  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  coupk  !    The  pack  which  realised  this 


enormous  sum  was  '<  the  Osbaldeston,"  which  has 
hunted  the  old  Berkeley  county  (Hertfordshire) 
under  the  mastership  of  Harvey  Combe,  esq. ;  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  was  one  of  the  principal  buyers. 


WILD     81L1CWORMS     OF    ASSAM     AND     THEIR 

PRODUCTS. 

From  Uie  Penny  Mofazine. 

The  warm  climate  and  prorligious  variety  of  in* 
sects  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  has  recently 
induced  Europeans  to  examine  such  parts  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world  as  are  open  to  them,  with  a 
view  to  finding  other  caterpillars  which  produce 
silk  as  well  as  the  common  silk-worm,  and  perhaps 
also  some  kinds  which  may  he  able  to  feed  them^ 
selves  and  spin  their  webs  in  a  wild  state,  without 
demanding  the  plantation  of  mulberry* trees,  and 
the  unremitting  atiendenee  which  that  insect 
requires.  It  has  been  long  known  that  several 
species  of  wild  silk-worms  exist  in  India,  and-rotU 
lions  of  cocoons  are  annually  collected  in  the 
jungles  of  that  country  and  brought  to  the  silk 
factories  of  Calcutta  :  it  is  said  that  these  insects 
cannot  bo  domesticated,  because  the  moths  take 
flight  as  soon  as  they  are  produced ;  but  the  expe- 
riment has  been  tried,  on  a  small  scale,  of  keeping 
them  under  a  mosquito  curtain,  and  (bund  to  an- 
swer ;  it  would  seem,  however,  that  in  a  country 
where  they  are  produced  and  maintained  spon- 
taneously in  great  abundance,  there  would  be 
little  advantage  in  domesticating  them,  unless  the 
produce  were  greatly  improved  by  cultivation, 
which  the  experiment  does  not  state.  The  only 
attention  now  required  is  to  gather  the  cocoons 
when  formed  ;  in  addition  to  which,  iri'Some  parts 
orindia,the  natives  remove  the  young  worms  from 
the  jungles,  and  transfer  them  to  trees  which 
grow  near  their  own  dwellings,  where  they  may 
be  defended  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
liable,  and  where  the  eocoons  can  be  more  easily 
collected. 

The  province  of  Assam,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  which  until  the  termination  of  the 
Burmese  war  was  nearly  closed  ftgainst  Euro- 
peans, is  now  an  English  dependency :  its  re- 
sources have  been  investigated,  and,  among  r 
variety  of  hitherto  unknown  productions,  nearly 
a  dozen  species  of  silk-worma  have  been  found 
there,  some  of  which  have  been  long  cultivated  by 
the  Assamese,  and  large  quantities  of  ttfe  produce 
exported  to  the  neighboring  countries.  One  of 
these  is  the  rouga-worm,  which  feeds  on  a  variety 
of  trees,  and  is  never  reared  in  the  house.  Wo 
may  begin  our  account  of  the  muga  from  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs,  which  are  deposited  by  the 
females  on  wisps  of  dry  grass.  These  wisps  the 
natives  expose  to  the  sun  for  about  ten  days,  when^ 
a  few  worms  begin  to  show  themselves.  They 
are  then  hung  up  in  a  tree  which  has  been  selected 
for  the  purpose,  and  as  the  young  worms  hatch 
successively,  they  find  their  way  one  after  another 
to  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  To  prevent  them  Crovk 
coming  to  the  ground,  fresh  plantain  leaves  are 
tied  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  which  they  are  unable  to  crawl ;  if  any 
worms  fall  off,  they  are  carefully  picked  up  and 
replaced  on  the  tree,  round  which  the  ground  ie 
cleared  of  jungle  that  they  may  be  more  readily 
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»een  if  they  fall.  When  once  placed  upon  ifae 
tree  the  worma  feed  iherotelve«,  and  to  far  they 
cause  much  leae  trouble  than  the  mulberry-worms 
which  must  have  the  leaves  brought  to  them  ;  but 
they  must  not  by  any  means  be  left  to  themselves, 
as  they  are  subject  to  the  assaults  of  many  ene- 
mies. The  first  against  which  it  is  important  to 
protect  them  is  the  ant,  which  must  be  destroyed 
before  the  worm  is  placed  upon  the  tree.  To 
effect  this  the  trunk  is  rubbed  with  molasses,  and 
hung  with  fish  and  dead  toads  and  frogs ;  and  the 
ants,  which  are  collected  by  the  smell,  are  burned 
by  fire ;  this  process  is  repeated  until  not  an  ant 
is  lell  near  the  tree.  TUe  worm>>,  when  they 
grow  larger,  are  templing  morsels  lor  many  birds, 
which  lie  in  wait  upon  the  neighboring  trees,  and 
never  /ail  to  pick  oft'  a  lew  when  not  closely 
watched.  Their  nocturnal  enemies  are  rats,  bate, 
and  owls,  whose  ravages  can  never  be  entirely 
prevented. 

The  worm  timves  best  and  produces  the  finest 
silk  in  dry  weather ;  but  it  is  not  seriously  injured 
by  rain  unless  very  heavy,  as  it  invariably  conceals 
itself  under  the  leaves  on  the  approach  of  a  shower. 
It  soon  destroys  all  the  leaves  of  one  tree,  and  is 
then  removed  to  another,  by  means  of  bamboo 
dishe*  fastened  to  the  ends  of  long  poles,  which 
are  raised  among  the  branches ;  it  crawls  upon 
these  dishes,  which  are  then  placed  agairist  a  fresh 
tree,  to  the  leaves  of  which  the  hungry  worm  soon 
finds  its  way.  During  thirty  days  the  muga- 
worm  remains  upon  the  tree;  it  has  Ibiir  mouliings 
like  the  ordinary  silk-worm,  but  requires  no  parti- 
cular attention  on  that  account.  At  length  when 
ready  to  spin  it  becins  to  descend  the  tree,  but  is 
stopped  by  the  circle  of  plantain  leaves.  Here  it 
is  gathered  in  baskets,  brought  into  the  house, 
and  placed  beneath  bundles  ol  dried  leaves  sus- 
pended from  the  roof:  in  these  bundles  they  spin 
their  cocoons,  which  are  generally  stuck  two  or 
three  together. 

The  process  is  aRer  this  not  very  different  from 
that  employed  with  the  common  silk-worm.  The 
cocoons,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  selected 
for  the  next  brood,  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat,  to  destroy  the  chrysalis,  they  are  then  boiled 
lor  an  hour  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  and 
wound  ofi*;  not  reeled  in  one  continuous  thread 
like  common  silk,  but  spun  like  cotton  or  worsted. 
This  of  course  produces  a  thicker  and  harsher 
thread,  but  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  follow  a 
better  method;  though  it  is  likely  that  further 
experiments  and  greater  skill  may  be  found  to 
overcome  the  difficulty.  The  separation  of  the 
worms  before  spinning  would  probably  keep  the 
cocoons  more  perfect,  and  consequently  easier  to 
wind  off*.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  prevent 
piercing  the  cocoons ;  a  practice  resorted  to  by  the 
hill  tribes  for  the  purposa  of  getting  atthe  chrysalis, 
which  they  consider  a  great  dainty :  this  of  course 
destroys  the  continuity  of  the  thread. 

The  muga  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  muU 
berry  worm,  ft  measures,  when  full  grown,  nearly 
four  inches  in  length,  and  is  then  transparent,  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  with  small  red  and  brown 
spots ;  It  makes  a  cocoon  about  two  inches  long, 
and  of  proportionate  thickness.  It  feeds  on  a  va- 
riety of  trees,  most  of  which  spring  up  spontane- 
ously in  spots  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  or 
cotton,  and  the  color  and  quality  of  the  produce 
vary  according  to  the  species  of  tree  oo  which  the 


worm  is  fed.  These  trees  are  usually  transplanted 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry,  to  whose  eomfort  the  manufacture  of 
muga-silk  largely  contributes ;  as  it  affords  a  pro* 
fitable  occupation  to  the  youngest  and  weakest  of 
the  family,  whose  servkes  would  be  unavailable 
for  an)r  other  object :  in  fact,  except  at  hatching 
and  spinning-time,  these  worms  require  little  more 
than  close  watching  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
enemies;  and  this  can  be  done  by  children,  or 
very  old  persons,  or  by  those  who  are  employed  in 
spinning,  weaving,  or  basket  making,  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  the  peasantry  of  Assam. 

1  he  total  duration  of  a  breed  of  worms  is  about 
seventy  days,  and  it  is  repeated  five  times  in  the 
year.  An  acre  of  land  produces  about  fifty  thou- 
sand cocoons  per  annum  making  twenty- five 
pounds  of  silk,  which  is  worth  from  6/.  to  71.  of 
our  money.  It  is  estimated  that  50,000  lbs.  are 
annually  made  in  Assam,  of  which  somewhat  less 
than  a  half  is  exported.  It  sells  from  5s.  to  5s. 
6d.  per  lb.,  and  is  woven  into  cloth  ibr  scarfs, 
turbans,  sashes  and  similar  articles. 

Another  valuable  and  important  silk- worm  ia 
the  eria  or  arind^  worm.  This  is  reared  entirely 
in  the  houses  ot  the  peasantry,  and  is  fed  chiefly 
on  the  palma  Chrifti,  or  castor-oil  plant,  which 
requires  little  culture.  Although  the  eria-worm  ia 
reared  wholly  under  cover,  it  does  not  demand  so 
much  attention  as  the  mulberry-worm ;  though 
there  is  no  very  imporant  difference  in  their  ma- 
nagement. When  they  spin,  they  are  put  into 
baskets  filled  with  dry  leaves,  in  which  they  make 
their  cocoons,  like  the  mu^a-worms,  in  bunches 
of  two  or  three  together.  The  worms  before  they 
spin  are  either  white  or  green,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  white  ones  invariably  spin  red  silk,  and 
the  green  ones  white.  They  are  not  reeled,  but 
spun  like  the  muga  cocoons. 

It  is  conjectured  that  more  than  80,000  pounds 
of  eria  silk  are  annually  in  Assam,  and  nearly  all 
this  large  quantity  is  consumed  in  the  country :  it 
is  the  constant  dress  of  the  poorer  classes,  and,  in 
the  cold  season,  of  the  richer  also.  The  stuff's  made 
from  it  are  at  first  coarse  and  stiff,  but  repeated 
washings  cause  them  to  become  silky,  soO,  and 
glossy. 

The  cultivation  of  this  worm  appears  to  be 
worth  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  it ;  it  grows  rapidly,  and  twelve  broods  have 
been  perfected  in  one  year.  It  is  reared  in  almost 
every  house  in  Assam,  and  may  be  increased  to 
any  extent.  The  silk,  though  coarse,  is  warm 
and  durable,  and  may  be  bought  in  the  cocoon  at 
little  more  than  a  shilling  a  pound.  One  account 
of  it  says,  *'  It  gives  a  cloth  of  seemingly  loose 
coarse  texture,  but  of  incredible  durability ;  the  life 
of  one  person  beini?  seldom  sufficient  to  wear  out 
a  garment  made  of  it,  so  that  the  same  piece  de- 
scends firom  mother  to  daughter."  A  small  sam- 
ple sent  to  England  was  judged  by  some  manu- 
facturers to  be  an  excellent  article  for  making 
shawls  like  those  of  Cashmere.  In  addition  to  the 
silk,  the  castor-oil  which  is  produced  from  the 
palma  Christi  might  also  be  taken  into  the  account, 
as  little  or  no  injury  results  to  the  plant  fi'om  strip- 
ping it  of  leaves  to  feed  the  worms. 

The  other  recently  discovered  silk-worms  are  of 
less  importance  at  present,  though  some  of  them 
are  likely  to  be  useful  eventually.  One  sort,  the 
deomuga,  produces  a  beautiful  thread  of  great 
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lustrei  and  though  now  confined  to  Assam,  feeds 
upon  the  pipalu  tree  (Gcus  religioea)  which  grows 
abundantly  all  over  India.  Another  sort  is  of  very 
large  size,  the  moths  measuring  ten  inches  from 
wing  to  wing.  Of  several  others  the  distinguish^ 
log  characteristics  are  as  yet  scarcely  known ;  but 
as  the  attention  of  Europeans  in  India  has  been 
called  to  this  subject,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  really 
valuable  sort  will  long  remain  undiscovered. 


THE     GENERAL     FAILURE     OF     SILK-WORM 
REARING8,   THI8   SEASON. 

Although  there  have  been  sundry  cases  of  good 
success  this  year  in  raising  silk-worme,  it  is  never- 
theless certain  that  the  far  greater  number  of  trials 
have  resulted  in  general  or  entire  failure.  In  most 
cases,  DO  doubt,  abundant  causes  (or  failure  were 
to  be  found.  The  unusual  quantity  of  rain,  and 
prevalence  of  damp  air — the  unfitness  of  the  build- 
ings— the  trusting  to  ^ggs  from  diseased  worms — 
the  watery  and  weak  kind  of  food  presented  in 
young  multicaulis  leaves  of  the  most  forced  and 
tender  growth — and  bad  management  in  general 
— pne  or  all  have  served,  (and  could  hardly  have 
failed,)  to  produce  most  of  the  disasters  which 
have  occurred,  fiut,  in  some  other  cases,  where 
every  care  was  used,  and  no  labor  or  expense  spared 
that  was  deemed  necessary,  the  results  have  been 
almost  as  disastrous  as  any.  We  confess  our  utter 
inability  to  account  for  such  extensive  failures; 
which  are  so  much  the  more  mysterious  as  com- 
pared to  the  general  marked  success  of  last  year, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  wherever  eggs  of 
healthy  slock  were  used. 

The  grounds  of  our  own  false  confidence,  in 
very  difierent  results,  are  already  before  the  read- 
ers of  this  journal.  Last  year,  a  quantity  of  silk- 
worm eggs,  sent  to  Petersburg  for  sale,  began  to 
hatch  as  early  as  the  13ih  of  April.  The  hatch- 
ing eggs  and  worms  were  given  to  every  person 
who  would  take  them  ;  and  thus  some  twenty  or 
more  individuals,  in  this  neighborhood,  and  at 
much  greater  distances,  were  induced  to  make 
their  first  trials.  There  being  no  previous  prepa- 
ration, or  suitable  arrangements,  all  these  feedings 
were  necessarily  conducted  under  great  disadvan- 
tages ;  and,  in  every  case,  the  wot  ms  must  have 
suffered  much  from  cold  and  wet  weather,  want 
of  food,  want  of  space,  or  want  of  cleaning,  and 
generally,  from  all  these  evils ;  yet,  in  all  these 
trials,  we  heard  of  no  case  of  disease,  not  so  much 
indeed  as  of  a  single  worm  in  a  whole  rearing; 
and  every  lot  of  worms,  that  did  not  suffer  from 
absolute  starvation,  (as  some  did  in  this  town,) 
produced  satisfactory  results.  Our  own  experi- 
ment, and  ignorant  practice,  with  a  p.  rtion  of 
these  worms,  was  stated  at  length  in  the  6lh  num- 


ber of  our  last  volume;  and  our  disadvantages 
and  bad  management  were  not  worse,  nor  the 
success  greater,  than  those  of  several  others  of 
our  intimate  acquaintance,  of  whom  we  inquired, 
and  heard  their  progress  and  results.  In  the 
same  season  and  sometimes  under  the  care  of  the 
same  individuals,  other  broods  from  other  sale 
eggs  were  as  much  diseased,  and  proved  as  en- 
tire a  loss,  as  is  the  general  state  ofthings  this  year. 
These  broods  we  naturally  inferred  to  be  (as  most 
likely  they  were,)  the  produce  of  diseased  stocks ; 
and  we  also  inferred,  from  the  different  results  in 
other  cases,  that  with  good  eggs,  and  good 
management,  a  rearing  could  scarcely  fail  of  suc- 
cess. The  particular  stock  of  worms  which  had 
proved  to  be  so  universally  healthy,  we  even  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  "  hardy,"  and  attached 
peculiar  value  to  them,  because  of  their  so  well 
deserving  that  character  in  all  the  rearings  of 
1839.  Yet,  from  our  own  eggs  of  that  valued 
stock,  carefully  saved  as  supposed,  we  have  not 
this  year  saved  an  egg,  because  none  of  the  broods 
were  healthy ;  and  other  persons  who  thought  as 
highly  of  the  stock,  and  whose  management  and 
arrangements  were  much  better  than  ours,  have 
fared  no  belter,  and  have  lost  the  whole  brood 
from  their  crops  of  eggs,  as  we  did  of  our  own. 

But  discouraging  as  these  numerous  and  unac- 
countable failures  are,  we  trust  they  will  not  in- 
duce the  abandonment  of  the  business,  by  any  one 
who  before  desired,  and  is  prepared,  to  carry  it  on ; 
but  they  ought  to  induce  increased  care  in  ma- 
nagement, and  caution  in  limiting  the  extent  of 
early  trials.  It  is  certain  that  voiihoui  proper  ar- 
rangements failure  will  be  inevitable.  We  have 
lost  nothing  of  our  previous  and  entire  distrust  of 
eggs  from  sickly  worms  and  suspicious  sources. 
But  we  have  lost  the  confidence,  so  entirely  felt,  in 
the  healthiness  of  worms  produced  from  known 
healthy  parents.  We  pretend  not  to  solve  the 
mystery,  nor  even  to  guess  at  any  sufificient  or  sa- 
tisfisctory  causes  of  the  general  state  of  disease 
among  silk-worms  this  season.  But  we  incline 
to  believe  that  much  of  it  may  be  justly  attributed 
to  the  total  disregard  of  Dandolo's  rules  for  pre- 
serving eggs.  Instead  of  guarding  them  careful- 
ly, as  he  directs,  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
keeping,  against  dampness,  and  extremes  both  of 
high  and  low  temperature,  all  the  eggs  in  this 
country  have  been  exposed  to  some  or  all  of  these 
evils ;  and  all  of  us  have  supposed  that  this  ex- 
posure could  do  no  harm,  because  eggs  greatly  eo 
exposed  had  been  found  to  hatch  well.  But  most 
of  the  careful  experimenters  of  this  year  must  now 
be  satisfied  that  eggs  may  hatch  well,  and  the 
worms  live,  and  thrive  for  some  time  aflerwards, 
and  yet  the  stock  be  so  tainted,  n  some  way,  as 
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that  most  of  the  worms  will  perish  before  maturi- 
ty. There  roust  be  some  sufHcieDt  cause  for  such 
geueral  and^nnysterious  effects  ;  and  the  discovery 
of  it  may  yet  ^ive  to  silk-culture  in  Virginia  as 
fair  prospects  of  success,  as  it  had  in  our  over- 
weening confidence,  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
failures  of  this  season.  Any  information  on  this 
subject,  or  opinions  from  older  and  better  experi- 
menters, we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  and  lay  be- 
fore the  public.  None  will  be  more  gratified  than 
we  shall  be,  to  have  this  great  and  unexpected 
obstacle  to  silk-culture  removed,  fiut,  in  the  mean 
lime,  neither  the  pride  of  opinion,  nor  unwilling- 
ness to  confess  mistake  and  ignorance,  shall,  in 
this,  or  any  other  case,  prevent  our  stating  fairly 
and  truly  the  existing  circumstances,  adverse  as 
they  may  be  to  our  previous  anticipations,  and 
even  mortifying  to  our  confident  self-conceit. — Ei>. 
Far.  Reg. 


REMARKS  AND  IN^^riRIBS  IN  REGARD  TO  MR. 
SELDEN^S    CHANGE   OF   ROTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Fannen'  Register. 

1  had  prepared  a  communication  for  your  July 
number,  advocating  an  improved  three-field  course 
of  crops  now  in  progress  on  my  farm.  But  before 
it  was  mailed,  accident  attracted  my  attention  to  a 
reperusal  of  the  communication  of  John  A.  Selden, 
esq.,  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Ke- 

Sister,  detailing  a  contemplated  five-shift  rotation. 
ly  mind  was  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the  supe- 
perior  advantages  of  his  course,  and  the  conclu- 
sive reasoning  by  which  it  is  sustained,  that  I 
abandoned  the  intention  of  entering  the  arena  as 
a  principal,  and  have  been  content  to  enlist  as  a 
sut>altern  under  the  banner  displayed  fi'om  Westo- 
ver.  This,  to  a  proud  mind,  plentifully  top-dress- 
ed (as  Mr.  Gamett  would  say)  with  agricultural 
conceit,  is,  perhaps,  a  humiliating  confession,  fiut 
truth  vanquishes  pride,  and  sincerity  impels  the 
avowal,  that,  for  a  wheat  famif  Mr.  Selden's  ro- 
tation can,  in  my  judgment,  have  no  superior. 
IJis  reasoning  is  based  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
vegetable  physiology ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  sha- 
dow of  doubt,  but  his  theory,  when  reduced  to 
practice,  roost  result  in  entire  success. 

There  is  but  one  difficulty  that  has  presented  it- 
self; and  as  the  contemplated  system  has  nearly 
run  the  first  year  of  its  course,  it  can  be  cleared 
up,  and  i  trust,  in  your  columns,  Mr.  S.  will  give 
the  necessary  explanation.  In  detailing  his  plan, 
he  says,  *<  as  the  oat  crop  is  so  valuable  a  one  wiili 
roe  for  feeding  m^  teams,  I  propose  seeding  one- 
third  of  the  field  intended  for  peas  in  that  crop, 
and  on  which  I  propose  to  put  my  manure.  Should 
the  manuring  extend  farther  than  the  third  for 
oats,  1  propose  putting  the  remainder  of  the  ma- 
nured lana  in  pumpkins,  and  the  balance  of  the 
field  of  course  in  peas,  &c."  To  this  apportionment 
of  the  precedent  crops  on  the  field  designed  for 
wheat,  I  have  no  objection,  but  have  serious 
doubts,  whether  he  can  do  full  justice  to  his  ma- 
nure heap.  Oats  are,  or  ought  to  t>e,  sown  early  in 
March— too  early,  I  should  think,  to  break  up  the 


winter  farm-pens  and  haul  their  crude  and  un- 
fermcnted  contents  to  the  field.  1  have  never 
found  manure  made  in  the  winter  in  a  proper  con- 
dition to  apply  to  any  crop  earlier  than  April ;  and 
without  some  extraneous  management  it  would 
be,  I  imagine,  less  so  in  March.  I  trust  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  S.  will  be  drawn  to  the  subject, 
and  that  in  your  next  number,  he  will,  as  addenda 
to  his  communication^  detail  his  management  of 
manures,  and  the  mode  by  which  it  is  prepared  for 
a  crop  so  early  sown  as  that  to  which  it  is  given. 

R. 


hen's  EGGS. 

From  the  Farmer'*  CalrineC. 

I  notice  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  for  4ih  mo. 
last,  p.  275,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, that  hen's  eg^  which  are  round  produce 
female  chickens,  and  those  which  are  long  or  point- 
ed, produce  males. 

When  a  boy,  I  was  in  a  situation  to  be  able  to 
indulge  my  fondness  for  fowl9,  and  oflen  raised 
chickens; — without  ever  having  heard  of  the 
above  facts,  I  discovered  that  the  eggs  which  ap- 
proached the  nearest  to  roundness  always  produced 
females,  and  those  which  were  pointed  at  one 
end  always  produced  males — I  acted  accordingly, 
and  always  succeeded  in  obtaining  females  or 
males,  according  as  1  wished. 

AAer  a  lapse  of  a  number  of  years,  being  in 
Philadelphia  market,  f  happened  to  mention  the 
fact  to  one  who  raised  chickens  for  sale,  and  who 
preferred  the  males,  because  they  grew  larger — 
the  information  was  received  with  some  surprise ; 
but  1  advised  the  peison  to  try  it,  and  aflerwards 
was  informed  of  the  entire  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, all  males  being  produced  by  selecting  the 
loner  or  pointed  egss. 

I  since  find  the  fact  was  mentioned  by  a  writer 
over  2000  years  ago.  1.  11. 


MONTHLY  COBIHERCIAL  REPORT. 

For  Uie  Farmert'  Regiftter. 

Within  the  past  week  two  new  steamers  have 
arrived  from  England  ;  one  in  the  unprecedented 
short  passage  of  ten  days  and  some  hours,  from 
Liverpool  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  with  dates  to  4ih  of 
August.  The  weather  had  been  fine,  and  harvest 
had^ commenced  with  favorable  prospects  of  an 
average,  but  not  a  large  crop. 

These  accounts  have  tended  to  depress  the 
price  of  flour  in  our  northern  markets,  whence 
large  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  were  in  progress. 
Cargoes  of  rye  are  now  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
whence  we  derived  large  supplies  during  the  last 
few  years. 

The  very  short  crop  of  wheat  in  Virginia  causes 
prices  not  only  to  be  supported,  but  to  advance  ; 
and  they  now  range  from  100  to  120  cents  per 
bushel ;  prime  quality  is  scarce,  and  indeed  the 
supply  of  all  sorts  less  than  usual.  The  deficiency 
is  believed  to  exist  in  all  the  Atlantic  states,  ex- 
cept on  tbeir  western  borders.  Flour  may  be 
quoted  85 J  to  6J.  Corn  45  to  60  cents.  Tobacco 
has  not  varied  much  in  price — ranging  from  $3J 
to  811— the  demand  good.    The  inspections  iu 
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Virginia  will  be  about  55000  hhds. ;  the  largest 
(or  many  years.  A  great  number  of  vesself  are 
now  loading  for  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  ware- 
houses will  soon  be  nearly  emptied. 

Exchange  on  New  York  continues  at  3  to  3J 
prem. :  and  on  England  9^  to  10.  X. 

j^ugust  24, 1840. 


WHEAT   AFTER    OATS. 

From  ttie  Lexington  (Va.)  Gazette. 

In  preparing  tlie  ground  (or  this  crop,  many 
farmers  are  in  the  practice  of  turning  down  the 
stubble  as  soon  as  the  oat  crop  is  taken  o(r,  with 
the  view,  as  they  say,  that  the  oats  left  on  the 
ground  may  vegetate,  and  be  ploughed  under  for 
Hie  wheat  crop.  I  have  tried  this  plan  several 
limes,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  succeeded  well. 
My  wheat  was  always  too  light  on  the  ground, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  (the  winter  being 
mild)  the  crop  was  mixed  with  oats.  The  most 
successful  method  with  me,  and  one  by  which  1 
have  never  (ailed  of  a  (ull  crop,  is  this :  If  the 
season  is  dry,  immediaidy  al\er  harvest,  harrow 
down  your  stubble  rhat  all  the  seed  may  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground— but  if  late  the  harrow- 
ing may  be  dispensed  with — then  turn  in  stock 
enough  to  eat  it  close  and  glean  it  well.  Sheep 
and  hogs  are  preferable,  but  cattle  and  horses 


may  be  added  if  necessary,  though  heavy  stock 
should  be  kept  off  in  wet  weather.  The  equi* 
noxial  rains  of  September  seldom  fail  to  vegetate 
any  grain  that  may  be  led  by  (he  stock.  About 
the  nrst  week  in  October  plough  your  land  as  deep 
as  you  can,  taking  care  to  cover  every  thing  that 
may  be  on  the  surface,  and  then  sow  and  harrow 
your  wheat,  (irst  in  the  direction  of  the  furrows 
and  afterwards  across  them. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  is  this  mode  preferable 
to  the  usual  practice.  I  answer,  because  by  the 
usual  practice,  which  is  two  ploughings,  the 
ground  is  made  too  light,  and  the  comparatively 
exhausted  surface  soil  which  produced  the  oat 
crop,  is  thrown  up  to  produce  the  crop  of  wheat. 
The  consequence  is  that  much  of  the  wheat  fails. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  oat  stubble  be  ploughed 
but  once,  the  surface  soil  which  had  produced  the 
oat  crop  is  thrown  under,  and  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  was  turned  under  by  the  spring  plough- 
ing,  is  again  thrown  up  in  the  very  best  state  (or 
the  wheat  crop.  There  is  too,  obviously,  a  jreot 
saving  of  labor. 

These  views  are  (bunded  on  my  own  experience 
and  observation.  If  you  think  others  may  be  be- 
nefited by  them,  you  may  give  them  a  place  iq 
your  farmers'  department. 

John  Ruff. 

P.  S.  As  oat  land  is  apt  to  be  too  mellow,  it 
ought  to  be  left  with  more  clods  on  it  than  any 
other  preparation. 
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KBW    PRACTICE5I.      CLOVER    AFTER   COR!f. 
CLBARIMG   LAND   BY   BELTIITO. 

£y  the  Editor, 

The  rofation  of  crops  now  practised  on  Bonac- 
cord,  (in  Prince  George  couniy,)  the  farm  of  Mr. 
James  B.  Cocke,  and  v^'hich  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years,  is  novel  and  peculiar.  It  if),  1st  year, 
wheat,  (on  clover  falloiv,)  2d,  corn,  3d  and  4lh, 
clover.  The  clover  seed  is  sown  in  December, 
Januacy  or  February,  on  the  corn  ground  of  the 
previous  season,  and  without  any  preparatory  or 
fiucceeding  process  to  aid  the  covering  ofthe  seeds. 
Care  only  is  used  to  sow  when  the  earth  freezes  at 
night  and  thaws  In  the  day,  which  changes  alone 
serve,  as  Mr.  Corke  thinks,  to  set  the  seeds  enouiih 
in  I  he  earth.  He  thmks  that  he  is  as  sure  of  a 
good  "  stand"  and  growth  of  clover  in  this  way, 
as  in  the  usual  manner,  after  wheat.  As  the 
practice  is  new,  and  I  had  formerly  made  a  large 
experiment  of  clover  sowing  on  the  last  yearns 
corn  land  without  success,  I  was  the  more  interest- 
ed and  inquisitive  about  the  results  here.  My 
(rial  was  induced  by  the  desire  to  make  the  same 
change  of  the  order  ofthe  rotation  that  Mr.  Cocke 
has  effected  ;  that  is,  to  l^ave  the  wheat  crop  pre- 
cede, instead  of  succeeding  the  corn.  But  in  my 
trial,  the  growth  of  natural  grasses  was  ahead  of 
the  clover,  and  rendered  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
latter  alwrtive.  There  is  no  question,  from  what 
1  saw,  that  Mr.  Cocke  has  succeeded  in  his  prac- 
tice, to  a  degree  which  I  had  supposed  (from  my 
single  large  trial)  to  be  hopeless,  in  general.  But 
still  there  must  be  some  loss  of  seed,  from  want  of 
suitable  preparation,  or  of  plants  aAerwards  smo- 
thered by  the  annual  weeds  which  cover  the  land 
the  summer  after  the  corn  crop.  In  one  field, 
which  had  been  in  corn  in  1838,  and  sown  in  clover 
the  winter  aAer,  a  part  was  followed  by  wheat, 
and  sown  in  clover  also  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  the  other  land  which  had 
been  in  corn  only.  The  whole  field  has  now  a 
very  good  and  well-set  crop  of  clover;  hut  the 
part  which  was  sown  on  wheat  is  obviously  thicker, 
and  more  free  from  weeds  than  the  adjoining  parts 
which  had  been  in  corn  only.  This  field,  however, 
it  should  be  observed,  is  of  land  cleared  within  the 
lat.  eight  years,  and  therefore  not  yet  infested  with 
perennial,  or  biennial  root  weeds,  or  grasses,  which 
would  more  oppose  this  mode  of  growing  clover 
than  mere  annuals,  although  standinof  tnickly, 
'and  six  i'eet  high,  as  are  most  ofthe  stalks  of  hog- 
weed  which  generally  cover  this  field.  On  other 
old  and  long-cleared  fields  of  the  (arm,  where  the 
teed  had  been  sown  in  the  same  way,  upon  corn 
land,  the  stand  of  clover  is  not  so  good  aa  on  the 
oewer  land. 

JG  by  any  means,  clover  could  be  •nccefsfiilly 
made  to  succeed  com,  for  the  purpose  of  preceding 
wheat,  it  would  be  a  roost  valuable  improvement, 
o&even  the  best  of  our  existing  rotations.  And  I 
had  fi>rmerly  aimed  to  secure  that  end,  not  only 
by  the  trial,  above  re/erred  \d.  of  winter  or  spring 
BowiDg,  bat  also  among  the  ^wing  com,  in  June, 
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and  of  which  some  of  the  partial  success,  an^ 
more  general  failures,  were  reported  in  a  previous 
volume  of  this  journal.  Root  grasses,  (especially 
wire-grass,)  and  summer  insects,  are  the  ffreat  ob- 
stacles to  this  summer  sowing.  But  when  tbA 
clover  is  not  obstructed  by  the  first,  and  is  able  to 
withstand  the  last,  the  crop  has  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  ground,  and  is  in  perfection  in  the  next 
succeeding  year,  instead  of^  a  year  later,  as  it 
would  t>e  delayed  if  sown  the  spring  after,  whether 
on  wheat,  or  on  the  corn  land  without  wheat,  as 
on  Mr.  Cocke's  plan. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  cover  of  the  growth  of 
wheat  is  not  needed  to  protect  the  young  clover 
sown  on  the  same  land,  as  was  the  former  general 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,  this  cover  serves  to  keep 
back  and  to  enfeeble  the  early  growth  ofthe  clover 
very  materially.  According  to  the  general  prac- 
tice in  this  part  of  the  country,  corn  is  cut  up  in 
October,  and  put  in  **  shocks,"  or  stacks,  on  the 
field  where  it  grew,  for  the  purpose  of  sowing 
wheat  on  the  same.  Either  there  is  no  wheat 
sown  on  the  spots  thus  covered  by  the  stacks,  or 
the  plants  perish  if  the  cornstalks  are  not  removed 
very  early  in  winter.  After  being  removed  as 
upual,  and  these  spots  left  bare,  the  sowing  of  clo- 
ver seed  soon  after  covers  all  the  field  alike ;  and 
at  wheat  harvest,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clover 
sown  on  these  naked  spots  is  very  far  superior  in 
growth  and  vigor  to  that  of  all  the  remainder  of 
the  field,  under  the  cover  of  the  crop  of  wheat. 
But  then  the  spots  were  clear  of  all  other  vegeta- 
tion, when  the  clover  seed  was  sown. 

Among  the  many  curious  and  remarkable  facts 
in  regard  to  natural  successions  of  plants,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  observation  that,  when  wheat  follows 
corn,  as  is  usual  in  this  part  of  the  country,  ths  al- 
most exclusive  natural  growth  which  follows  the 
wheat,  and  soon  covers  the  land,  is  of  carrot  weed. 
But  if  wheat  is  not  sown  after  the  corn,  as  general 
a  growth  of  hog-weed  follows  instead.  Thus,  ia 
the  one  case,  the  young  cloyer  of  the  first  year  is 
overshadowed  by  one  of  those  large  and  luxuriant 
annuals,  and  in  the  other  case  by  the  other;  and 
yet  neither  of  them  is  to  be  found,  in  any  quantity, 
the  year  after. 

A  new  practice,  or  rather  the  late  restimption  of 
an  old  and  universally  abandoned  practice,  in  my 
old  neighborhood,  is  the  bringing  of  wood-land  into 
cultivation,  by  killing  the  trees  by  "  belting,"  in- 
ptead  of  cutting  down  and  removinc  or  burning  up 
the  whole.  1  first  renewed  this  long  abandoned 
and  very  slovenly  operation,  on  Co^gins  Point 
farm  ;  and  of  this  labior  (or  neglect)  the  decaying 
monuments,  in  dead  and  naked  trunks,  still  re- 
main on,  and  serve  to  df^fbrm,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  newest  land.  As  I  had  all  the  discredit,  and 
bore  the  ridicule  and  reproach,  of  recommencing 
this  old  slovenly  mode  of  clearing  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, 1  may  be  permitted  to  claim  some  credit,  on 
the  ground  of  the  present  extension  and  general 
approval  of  ihe  practice.  It  is  only  to  be  com- 
mended, or  even  excused,  where  the  value  of  tlis 
trees  standing  on  the  wood-land  (whether  for  sals, 
or  for  farm  nses,)  would  not  pay  for  their  entire 
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removal ;  and  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  marling, 
that  ihi8»  or  any  oiher  mode  of  brmgin<r  poor 
wood-land  into  cultivation,  is  advisable,  or  will  re- 
turn any  profit. 

The  benefits  of  this  practice  are  most  striking  in 
regard  to  lands  formerly  cultivated  and  exhausted, 
snd  aflerwards  iell  to  be  covered  by  a  second 
growth  of  pines,  of  say  30  or  more  years  old,  and 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  There  is 
plenty  of  such  land  in  every  part  of  lower  Virginia; 
and  as  long  as  the  heretofore  and  still  usuhI  ex- 
hausting system  of  tillage  is  pursued,  (without 
marlingO  there  is  no  likelihood  of  there  not  being 
a  still  increasing  succession  of  such  secondary 
growths.  The  proprietors,  as  a  matter  of  courf;e, 
would  cut  down  and  clear  such  land.  The  wood 
('*  old-field  pine")  was  worthless  for  any  purpose, 
and  was  burned  on  the  ground,  with  much  difficul- 
ty. The  thick  cover  of  pine  leaves,  the  dropping 
of  several  previous  years,  being  known  to  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  growth  of  crops,  was  carefully  raked  up 
and  burnt,  to  get  rid  of  ir.  No  one  thought  of 
using  this  litter  as  manure  for  other  cround.  The 
Jand,  thus  effectually  cleaned,  was  then  cultivated 
in  corn ;  and  after  two  or  three  years  of  belter  pro- 
duction, it  was  reduced  to  its  former  stale  of  ex- 
haustion. 

Such  was  the  former  mode  in  Prince  George 
of  bringing  "  pine  old  fields"  into  cultivation  ;  and 
such  is  still  the  practice  in  many  places  where 
marling  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  oppo- 
site mode,  as  practised  by  myeellj  and  which  is 
either  fully  or  partially  conformed  to  now  by  all 
persons  similarly  situated,  was,  to  marl  the  land 
first,  (merely  opening  narrow  passasre^^  for  the 
carts  to  drop  the  loads,)  spread  the  marl  carefully 
and  equally  on  the  litter ;  next  cut  down  all  pines 
under  6  or  8  inches  through,  and  belt  all  above 
that  size,  by  merely  cutting  through  the  bark  effec- 
tually. Any  other  and  smaller  growth  than  pines 
(of  which,  of  course  there  would  be  but  little) 
would  have  been  previously  grubbed  up.  August, 
both  as  a  leisure  time,  and  lor  other  reasons,  was 
the  best  time  for  all  these  operations;  and  pines 
then  and  thus  slightly  cut  around  will  not  begin  to 
die  until  the  latter  part  of  the  next  year.  In  the 
spring  thereafter  all  will  be  dead,  and  the  land 
ready  to  yield  its  first  crop.  Not  only  the  previous 
deposite  of  dead  leaves  will  then  have  been  con- 
verted to  manure,  by  combination  with  the  marl, 
and  in  a  great  degree  fixed  in  the  land,  but  two 
subsequent  crops  of  leaves  will  have  been  furnish- 
ed to  increase  this  improvement.  In  addition,  the 
gradual  decay  and  dropping  of  first  the  smaller, 
and  next  the  larger  boughs,  and  finally  of  the 
trunks,  all  go  to  give  manure  to  the  land.  The 
injury  to  crops,  and  obstruction  to  tillage,  caused 
by  the  fall  of  branches  and  of  trunks,  will  not  he 
considerable  during  the  two  first  crops  ;  and  if  the 
land  is  then  rested  for  two  years,  during  that  time 
most  of  the  wood  will  fall  witho'it  doing  harm. 
The  subsequent  cutting  up  and  removal  (or  burn- 
ing on  the  ground)  of  the  fallen  trunks  will  indeed 
be  a  considerable  labor ;  but  not  to  be  compared  to 
a  general  clearing,  by  cutting  down  and  heaping 
and  burning,  at  fit^t.  So  different  in  cost  are  the 
first  year's  operations,  that  fiOy  acres  may  be 
brought  under  tillage  by  belting,  as  quickly  and 
01  easily  as  five  acre^i  by  cutting  down. 

A  less  profitable  course  than  the  above  described 
m  more  ufoal  $  that  ii^  the  Jaod  ifl  genernlly  not 


marled  until  after  the  frees  are  dead,  and  the  land 
about  to  be  cultivated.  This  is  an  enormous 
waste  of  the  vegetable  material  for  fertilization, 
A  much  better  mode  than  even  the  preceding 
would  be  to  marl  the  land  as  many  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  belting  and  cultivation,  us  the  propri- 
etor could  afford  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
accumulated  value.  Then  the  manure  crop,  (the 
pine  trees)  would  continue  to  grow,  and  every 
year  to  give,  in  the  successive  deposites  of  leaves, 
new  coverings  of  manure,  and  the  marl  would  re- 
gularly combine  with  and  store  up  the  products,  and 
fix  them  in  the  soil,  instead  of  all  being  successively 
and  regularly  wasted,  as  is  the  case  without  the 
marl.  I  have  no  experience  of  such  long  advanced 
investments  of  capital  in  improvement,  and  there- 
fore cat!  but  state  opinions,  instead  of  fads, 
Bui  I  entertain  but  little  doubt  that  such  a  process, 
if  allowed  12  years  between  a  good  and  equally 
spread  marling,  and  the  after  belting  and  cultiva- 
tion, would  raise  to  a  permanent  production  of  10 
barrels  of  corn  per  acre,  land  which  could  not  long 
continue  to  yield  two  barrels^  if  tilled,  without 
marling  or  belting. 


BUBiriNG    GOAL  MINKS. 

From  tbt  Mining  Joornaf. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  extracts  from  letter* 
received  of  ihe  progressive  conflagration  of  the 
coal  mines  in  the  department  of  the  AUier,  which, 
since  the  year  1816,  had  not  been  subjected  to  so 
direful  a  result  as  that  embodied  in  the  following 
description,  extracted  from  the  j^ihen<Bum,  The 
late  accounts,  however,  state  that  considerable 
progress  was  being  made  in  turning  the  waters  of 
the  river  Gange  into  the  workings,  and  thus  slop- 
ping the  progress  of  destruction.  The  loss,  how- 
ever, must,  in  any  case,  be  considerable : 

'^Letters  and  papers  from  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  bring  accounts  of  a  remarkable  conflagra- 
tion which  lately  broke  out  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Commentry,  and  had  been  burning  for  a  week 
with  daily  increasing  fury.  It  appears  that  this 
fire,  which,  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  has 
been  silently  smouldering  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — revealing  its  existence  by  perpetual  smoke 
and  occasional  outbreaks  offlame,  which,  however 
had  always  been  confined  within  the  limits  aban- 
doned to  its  dominion — had,  at  length,  made  its 
way  through  some  breach  into  one  ol  the  vast 
galleries  of  these  extensive  workings ;  and  there, 
meeting  with  the  air-current  so  long  denied  it, 
had  spread  ihrousrh  all  the  subterranean  chambers 
and  passages  with  a  rapidity  before  which  resis- 
tance became  utterly  powerless,  showing  itself  at 
ewvry  crevice  and  outlet  of  the  vast  labyrinth,  and« 
flinging  its  points  and  columns  of  fire  far  up  into 
the  air,  through  all  the  shafts  that  led  into  the 
wide  field  of  the  rich  deposit.  Luckily  the  solem- 
nities of  the  day,  it  being  Sunday,  had  emptied 
the  workings  of  their  human  tenants,  for  no  mortal 
aid  could  have  availed  them  against  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  fiery  flo^  swept  over  all 
things.  The  authorities  of  the  district  were  early 
on  the  spot,  but  have  hitherto  been  little  more 
than  idle  and  awe-struck  spectators.  Neither 
Vesuvius,  opr  any  ptber  eruption,  say  the  accountp, 
can  give  a  notion  of  the  dreadful  and  sublime 
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scene.  *ir,' naj»B  one  writer,  *it  were  poesible  to 
Ibrget  that  the  names  have  been,  for  three  whole 
days,  devouring  immense  wealth,  and  that  by  this 
conflagration  300  fathers  of  families  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  there  would  be  room  for  no 
other  pentiment  than  that  of  admiration  at  the 
maj^nificent  spectacle.  Imagine  a  deep  ravine, 
nearly  circular,  in  the  form  ot  a/eversed  cone,  with 
tis  edges,  however,  hourly  enlarging.  Through 
fourteen  large  openings,  issuing  at  aoout  twenty 
feet  above  ihe  ground  of  this  ravine,  and  givmg 
access  to  th«  innumerable  galleries  of  the  mines 
below,  Rs  many  torrents  of  flame  are  poured  forth, 
with  frightful  violence  from  the  caldrons  within — 
flames  of  a  thousand  hues  rushing  forth  like  fiery 
whirlwinds— dividing,  and  crossing,  and  minglini;^ 
and  rising,  and  falling,  and  rising  again!  At 
limes,  a  hollow  cracking  sound  echoes  through 
the  abyss ;  this  is  some  huge  block  o^coal  detach- 
ing itself  from  the  roof  or  sides  of  one  of  the  ^at- 
feries,  and  falling  into  the  blazing  gulfl  Then 
rises  up  e  thick  column  of  black  dust,  till  it  reaches 
rtie  openings  of  (he  galleries,  where,  pierced  in  all 
directions  by  the  flames,  long  serpents  of  fire  work 
through  its  volume  from  side  to  side, — Sixty  feet 
higher  up,  on  each  side  of  the  galleries,  two  gaping 
mouths  tihoot  into  the  air  their  dazzling  columns 
of  fire.  Suddenly  one  of  these  ceases.  It  seems 
for  a  moment  as  if  checked  in  its  wrath.  Then 
comes  a  long  and  startling  groan  from  the  entrails 
of  the  earth  ;  and  forth  again  pushes  the  flame, 
blood-red,  roaring  and  terrible,  threatening  in  its 
fury  to  lift  up  the  burning  mountain  altogether, 
and  bury  the  spectators  beneath  its  dreadflil  ruins. 
Again,  look  around  you  ;  it  is  midnight,  and  2000 
liuman  faces  are  tneVe,  some  grouped  on  the 
opposite  crest  of  the  ravine,  and  some  sheltered 
in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  Yet  no  sound  meets 
I  he  ear,  save  that  of  the  niaring  flsimes.'  The 
latest  accounts  state  that  the  rafters  of  the  galleries 
had  all  fallen,  and  the  founts  of  fl  ime  nearly 
ceased  to  play.  The  whole  had  become  one 
huge  burning  gulf.  The  Iofs  is  said  to  be  incal- 
culable ;  millions  of  hectolitres  of  coal  had  been 
consumed.  The  engineers  were  preparing  <o  turn 
the  course  of  a  stream,  which  flows  at  a  league's 
difitance,  and  direct  it  upon  the  burning  mountain. 
Woikmen  were  employed  night  and  day  in  the 
operation,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  lay  the  mines 
under  water." 

A  later  account  states  <Mhat  the  river  flowed 
38  metres  beneath  the  coal-field.  A  minute  sur- 
vey of  the  ground  was,  however,  made,  and  esta- 
blished the  possibility  of  tuminf;  the  course  of  a 
tributary  stream,  which  flowed  at  a  distance  of 
4,300  metres.  The  work  was  instantly  com- 
menced; the  ground- formations  for  the  bed  of  the 
deviation  occupied  48  hours;  and  twice  that  inter- 
val of  lime  sufliced  to  execute  and  arrange  in  their 
places  certain  wooden  conduit?;  destmrd  to  tra- 
verse several  intervening  hollows.  At  length  the 
waters  so*  impatiently  expected  arrived,  pouring 
into  the  burnin^r  mine  2,000  cubic  metres  of  water 
per  day.  At  the  present  moment,  all  the  subter- 
ranean  works  are  under  wnter;  and  pinre  the 
commencement  of  this  month  a  system  ol  irrigation 
has  been  established  on  the  burning  mnss,  which 
has  produced  the  happiest  effects.  Hopes  are 
entertained  that,  in  lime,  not  only  wilt  the  imme- 
diate conflagration  be  exiinguiishrd,  but  that  also 
which  has  been  in  opcralion  for  24  years  past." 


CULTfVATIOIf  or    PBA8. 

From  the  Tankes  Fann«r» 

There  are  probably  but  few  crops  that  mora 
amply  remunerate  the  grower  for  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation, when  rightly  managed,  than  peas.  They 
constitute  a  most  excellent  and  nutritious  food  /or 
hogs,  and  as  they  may  be  raised  on  almost  any 
suil  that  is  moderately  fine  and  dry,  they  are  justly 
preferred  by  many  of  our  most  judicious  and  ea- 
lightened  agriculturists,  to  meal  or  com. 

Land  naturally  aboundmg  in  red  sorrelf  even  if 
it  has  been  rendered  sterile  and  unproductive,  by 
lon^  and  excessive  cropping,  will  generally,  if 
subjected  to  a  cleansing  crop  the  year  previous, 
produce  good  pca^. 

1  have  upwards  of  an  acre  of"  fiwrrote/ats"  nov^ 
growing  on  a  soil  of  this  description,  and  which, 
judging  from  present  appearances,  will^yield  a 
heavier  net  income  than  any  other  piece  of  similar 
dimensions,  on  the  farm ;  many  of  the  vines  hav- 
ing already  attained  the  length  oifourfeetj  and 
presenting' in  their  innumerable  poda  and  blows, 
the  most  promising  indications  oi'  an  abuodaot 
» yield.' 

I  ploughed  the  first  of  May,  and  eowed  (about 
three  and  a  quarter  bushels  to  the  acrey^)  on  the 
furrow:  The  ground  was  thoroughly  and 
carefully  harrowed  with  a  light  two  horse  harrow, 
and  the  surface  smoothed  with  a  "  Drag  Roller, ' 
— an  implement  by  the  way,  of  such  essential 
u'iliiy  that  no  farmer  should,  according  to* my  view, 
be  without  one,  and  which  any  person  possessing 
the  most  ordinary  attributes  of  **  constructive  ge- 
nius," may  furnish,  in  a  few  hours,  for  himself. 

Some  farmers  prefer  drilling  their  peas.  This 
system  is  indubitably  a  good  one,  but  will  be  found, 
I  think  by  many,  and  especially  by  those  who  are 
scant  of  **  helps,''  to  involve  many  and  serious  in- 
conveniences from  which  the  more  ordinary  and 
expeditious  method  of  broad  cUst  sowing,  is  ex- 
empt. 

1  have  known  an  excellent  crop  to  be  obtained, 
by  simply  depositing  a  few  peas — say  six  or  eight, 
in  a  hill  with  potatoes.  They  are  no  detriment 
either  to  the  growth  or  cultivation  of  the  latter,  as 
they  require  a  specific  nutriment,  which  they  are 
enabled  to  obtain  without  infringing  in  the  slight- 
est degree  upon  the  pabulum  specifically  appro- 
priated to  the  potato.  The  fact  is  now,  1  be- 
lieve, generally  recognised  by  all  judicious  far- 
mers, tha:  leguminous  plaids  derive  out  an  incon^ 
sidcrable  proportion  of  tiieir  nutriment  from  the 
soU—Q  fact  which  is  amply  and  incontrovcrtibly 
established  by  the  circumstance  of  their  growing 
and  flourishing  in  full  vigor,  for  weeks  after  the 
pedicle  or  root-stalk  has  become  dry  for  several 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  conse- 
quently rncnf  aritBted  either  to  imbibe  or  tranen)it 
moisture  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  growth  and 
sustenance  ol   the  plant. 

•  Many  will  doubtless  rcgaid  lliir.  as  ^n  error;  but 
in  my  opinion  the  practice  of  "ow.nj;  one  and  two, 
andtometiraes  twoaiul  a  half  bu^fi  I:  \o  lUtacr'*,  which 
has  generally  pievailed  among  us,  is  the  radical  and 
efficient  cause  of  failure  in  the  cultivation  of  peas. 
I  have  made  several  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  right  qualtty,  and  have  invariably  sacceeded  best 
when  I  have  hieen  liberal  of  my  seed.  The  smaller 
tbe  size  of  the  pea,  the  imaller  of  course  will  be  ths 
quantity  reqtiired. 
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By  practising  ibia  •ystem,  ■everal  objects  of 
esseniial  imporiaiice  with  farmers  are  obtained. 
First,  purity  ofsetd — a  very  important  considera- 
lion  with  the  neatfarmery  certainly ;  and,  second- 
ly^ cA£iy>ne55  qf  cti/tit^tton,  which  under  present 
exignncies,  is  of  no  Jess  importance,  probably,  than 
tlia  first.    More  on  this  topic  anon. 

EXPSRIMENTAMST. 


XMPORTA9T — EASTERN    LAKD8. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Coarter. 

Judge  Story  recently  pronounced  a  decision  in 
Portland,  setting  aside  a  speculative  purchase  in 
eastern  land,  on  the  ground  of  a  mistake  of  its 
value,  by  the  purchaser.  The  opinion  is  highly 
important,  as  affecting  a  great  many  contracts. 

There  probably  has  never  been,  in  any  country, 
a  mure  ridiculous  farce  than  was  the  wild  specu- 
lations in  eastern  timber-lands,  in  the  years  1833, 
'4  and  '5.  In  the  very  eastern  portion  of  Maine. 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  unsubdued.  All 
of  a  sudden,  nobody  knowif  for  why,  or  lor  where- 
fore, people  got  the  idea  into  their  heads  that  those 
lands  were  covered  with  nearly  all  the  pine  timber 
there  was  in  the  states,  and  of  consequence,  pur- 
chasers would  find  themselves  compelled  ultimate- 
ly to  seek  that  region  for  all  their  supplies.  Pre- 
viously, the  price  of  many  of  these  lands  had  been 
at  low  as  twenty -five  cents  per  acre.  But  maps 
were  drawn  ol  townships,  in  which  the  artists 
were  instructed  to  put  plenty  of  rivers  and  good 
water  privileges ;  and  above  all,  to  estimate  the 
pine  timber  very  abundant.  It  was  wonderful  with 
what  liicility  they  accomplished  this  task.  Town- 
ships, where  previously  only  now  and  then  a 
pine  tree  could  be  found,  were  covered  over  with 
ten  millions  of  feet  of  pine  timber  to  the  acre  as 
rapidly  and  easily  as  the  draHsman  could  draw 
the  nmp!  It  wn9  a  sort  of  magical  process — but 
it  never  failed  to  be  accomplished  for  any  town- 
ship, which  was  for  sale — and  at  the  prices  to 
which  they  soon  rose,  viz :  $6  a  $15  per  acre,  no- 
body thought  of  holding  on. 

Without  making  a  long  story  of  it  (which  cer- 
tainty would  not  be  interesting  to  those  who  were 
used  up  in  these  wild  speculations,)  we  will  say, 
in  a  few  words  that  thousands  of  people  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New- 
Hampshire,  New- York,  and  from  almost  all  other 
parts  of  the  union,  and  not  a  few  from  England — 
were  ruined  by  their  attempts  to  get  rich  in  a  day, 
by  investing  all  they  had,  and  promising  to  pay 
ten  times  as  much  more  for  townships  and  por- 
tions of  wild  land,  in  and  about  the  region  of  the 
Penubscoi  river,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  bubiness  portion  of  the  city  of 
Portland— one  of  the  finest  in  the  world— was 
almost  destroyed  by  these  si  cculative  operations. 
And  scarcely  a  town  in  Maine  or  Mapsachusetts 
escaped  their  destructive  influence.  Years  will 
not  restore  the  injury  which  these  wicked  specu- 
lations produced.  They  gave  people  such  ridicu- 
lous notions  as  to  what  they  supposed  they  had 
made,  that  they  run  into  all  sorts  of  extravagance, 
and  thus  set  the  most  destructive  examples  to  the 
honesty  of  trade  and  industry  around  them.  They 
broke  up  men  in  their  regular  business,  prostrated 
their  business-habits,  and  set  them  to  lounging 
about  Mciety,  living  by  getting  more  in  debt,  in- 


stead of  working  to  earn  something  lor  themselves 
— a  course  which  is  always  to  be  deplored  as  ol' 
incalculable  injury  to  society. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  careful  business 
mind,  that  if  what  people  thought  they  had  made 
in  the  eastern  land  speculations,  could  have  been 
^*  realized, '  not  less  than  one  hundred  million  of 
dollars  would  have  come  out  of  them !  But  what 
a  short  dream  of  w^lth  it  was  !  In  a  few  months 
the  imaginary  wealth  had  departed,  and  not  a 
man  was  worth  as  much  as  he  would  have  been, 
if  no  speculations  had  exited.  They  held  each 
other's  notes — but  what  of  that!  Nobody  could 
pay.  You  might  as  well  expect  to  get  pay  for 
moonshine.  And,  to  our  judgment,  Judge  Story 
has  performed  not  only  a  just  judicial  task,  but  a 
very  equitable  one,  in  netting  out  a  decision  by 
which  all  these  false  sales  can  be  put  aside. 

But  wc  must  not  leave  this  subject  without 
drawing  fiotn  it  an  instructive  lesson.  We  live 
to  learn.  The  experience  of  thousands  in  the 
eastern  land  speculations  was  perfectly  paralyz- 
ing at  the  time — but  let  them  think  of  it  only  as 
a  guide  to  all  future  operations,  remembering  thai 
there  is  but  one  sure  way  either  to  wealth  or  repu- 
tation, viz:  by  the  practice  of  unceasing  industry, 
economy,  virtue,  intelligence,  and  uprightness. 
All  speculations  are  absolutely  injurious  to  any 
community  in  which  they  may  occur,  in  the  lon^ 
run,  for  a  speculator  does  not  add  a  penny,  but 
abstracts  dollars  from  the  wealth  of  society — and 
what  is  equally  defeteriousjhe  destroys  the  straight- 
forward and  moral  business  habits,  as  far  as  his 
operations  exert  any  influence.  Society  is  alone 
interested  in  the  proper  support  of  correct  business 
men,  industrious  n)echnnics,  nnd  good  affrirultu- 
riste.  fVe  are  uncompromising  opponents  to  all 
speculators. 


BLUE  GRASS,   WIKB  GRASS,  &C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmcra*  Refiif  tcr. 

Surry  County,  September  1;  1840. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed  through  the 
Register,  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow 
blue  grass  on  our  marled  lands,  witli  the  view  of 
smotherinij  or  destroying  that  great  pe--^!,  wire 
grass.  Would  it  not  be  swapping  the  devil  for  a 
u  itch  1  Wire  grass  follows  our  marling  operations 
so  prompt  and  certain  on  light  soils,  that  some- 
times 1  am  almost  in  doubt  which  would  be  the 
wiser  plan,  to  marl  the  land,  and  have  it  improved 
and  well  set  in  wire  grass,  or  have  it  not  marled 
and  poor,  without  the  grass.  With  the  same  la- 
bor we  cannot  cultivate  as  much  land  by  one  third 
as  we  could  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  never  seca 
a  field  well  set  in  blue  grass,  and  therefore  know 
but  very  little  about  it ;  hut  I  cannot  think  that  it 
can  be  worse,  or  even  as  bad  to  cultivate,  as  one 
set  with  wire  grnes. 

We  are  making  a  desperate  effort  to  improve 
our  stock  of  hogs.  Theie  have  been  a  good  many 
Berkshire  pigs  introduced  into  the  county,  which 
are  decidedly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  swine 
species  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  one 
(which  was  farrowed  in  the  county,  and  rnipod 
with  Virginia  management,)  that  weighed  117 
pounds  at  four  months  of  age ;  and  I  have  heard 
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thai  Mr.  Spratley  has  a  piff,  sired  by  n  Berkshire, 
and  out  of  a  hair  Jersey  big  bone  and  Chinese  sow, 
that  weighed  150  pounds  at  the  same  age.  We 
also  have  a  cross  becween  the  Berkshire  and  Chi- 
nese, which  are  very  fine,  far  superior  to  the  genu- 
ine Chinese,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  equal  to 
the  Berktfl^ires  themselves. 

1  understand  preparations  are  being  made  to 
transmit  to  you  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
marling  in  this  county,  their  success,  &c.  Our 
crop  of  apple  brandy  is  exceedingly  short,  and  as 
for  peach,  I  lielicve  there  is  none  made  at  all ;  il 
there  has  been,  1  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it. 

A  FA&MBB. 

We  infer  that  the  first  question  ofour  correspon- 
dent is  founded  on  the  several  recommendatory 
notices  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Farmers'  Register,  extracted  from 
western  agricultural  papers,  and  more  of  which 
will  follow  in  this  number.  The  popular  nomen- 
clature of  grasses  is  so  confused  and  contradictory, 
that  it  is  very  uncertain  what  is  meant  by  any 
name  used  in  a  different  region  from  our  own.  But 
we  believe  that  what  is  called  '*  blue  grasj^,''  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  is  not  the  abominable 
weed  which  we  know  by  that  name  on  our  rich 
and  stiff  com  fields  and  wheat  fallows,  (though  a 
valuable  pasture  grass)  ;  but  is  what  is  here  called 
greensioardt  and  sometimes  goose-grass.  We 
sSialt  be  pleased  to  have  our  readers  instructed  in 
this  respect,  by  either  ofour  subscribers,  Judge 
Kennedy  of  Tennessee,  or  Thomas  B.  Stevenson, 
esq.  of  Kentucky,  both  of  whom  arc  well  informed 
on  the  subject. 

There  is  still  another  grass,  better  known  in 
lower  Virginia  uitdcr  the  name  of  blue  grass.- 
This  is  a  luxuriant  and  valuable  wet  meadow 
grass,  having  long  broad   Itavcs,  in  part  tinged 
with  purple. 


tants  of  the  lower  country  beyond  the  necessity 
of  generally  resorting  to  it ;  but  the  *Fjelde'  bonder 
uses  it  more  or  less  every  year  ;  nor  is  there  any 
good  reason  for  supposing  it  unwholesome,  if  well 
prepared ;  but  it  is  very  costly.  The  value  of  the 
tree,  which  is  left  to  peiish  on  its  root,  would  buy 
a  sack  of  flour,  if  the  English  market  were  open. 
They  starve,  and  we  shiver  in  our  wretched 
dwellings,  although  each  country'  has  the  means 
of  relieving  the  other  with  advantage  to  itself.— 


BARK    BREAD  IX   HORWAT. 

From  J.iiiBg*8  Norway. 

Many  pines  were  standing  with  all  their  branch- 
es dead,  stripped  of  the  bark  to  make  bread,  and 
blanched  by  the  weather,  resembling  white  mar- 
ble,— mere  ghosts  of  trees.  The  bread  is  mndc 
of  the  inner  rind  next  to  the  wood,  taken  off  in 
flakes  like  a  sheet  of  foolscap  pa|ier,  and  ia  steeped 
or  washed  in  warm  water  to  clear  off  its  astringent 
principle.  It  is  then  hung  across  a  rope  to  dry 
in  the  son,  and  looks  exactly  like  sheets  of  pnrch- 
iiipnt.  When  dry,  it  U  pounded  into  small  pieces, 
mixed  with  corn,  and  ground  into  meal  on  the 
hand-mill  or  quern.  It  is  much  more  generally 
used  than  1  supposed.  There  ato  districts  in 
which  the  forests  suffered  very  considerable  dam- 
age in  the  years  1812  and  1814,  when  bad  crops 
and  the  war  then  raging,  reduced  many  to  bark 
bread.  The  extended  cultivation  of  the  potato 
since  thit  period  has  probably  placed  the  inliatu- 


BL17E   GRASS. 

Reply  to  inc^uiries  concerning:  the  qualify  and  pre- 
paration of  blue  grass  lands,  time  ofsowing  seed,  etc. 

From  the  Soathem  Cultivator. 

Sir — Having  had  my  attention  directed  to  the 
inquiries  of  Dr.  Douirtass,  of  Hickman  county,  in 
the  Inst  No.  oC  the  Cultivator,  arul  having  some 
years  of  successful  experipient  in  the  culture  of 
blue  j?ras<«,  1  would  respectfully  communicate 
such  facts  as  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  the 
conclusions  they  have  led  me  to  in  regard  to  the 
same. 

In  February,  1838,  I  sowed  70  acres  of  wood- 
land in  blue  grass  seed,  at  the  rate  of  }  bushel  of 
blue  arasB  seed  and  k  timothy  seed  to  the  acre. 
Previous  tosowinir,  I  cut  down  all  the  underirrowth 
and  smaller  trees  leaving  the  tops  piled  upon  the 
ground,  and  raked  up  and  burnt  the  leaves,  clean. 
When  sown,  I  turned  my  stock  In  to  trample  it  in; 
which  they  did  eireriually,  in  browsing  about  after 
the  green  brush.  So  soon  as  the  seed  began  to 
vegetate,  I  turned  the  stock  off  it,  and  suffered 
nothing  to  run  upon  it  till  the  grass  went  to  seed 
Hs^ain.  From  this  sowing  1  obtained  a  fine  stand 
of  grass. 

The  same  season,  I  sowed  upon  open  ground, 
with  the  same  seed,  and  failed  to  get  anything 
like  a  ffood  stand.  I  am  satisfied  the  grass  after 
irermination  was  killed  by  exposure  to  the  summer 
sun. 

In  February,  1839, 1  sowed  40  acres  in  wood- 
land prepared  and  managed  In  the  same  way ; 
with  the  exception  that  the  quantities  of  timothy 
and  blue  grass  seed  were  equal,  and  obtained  a 
ver}^  excellent  stand  of  ^rrasc*.  At  the  same  time, 
I  again  sowed  in  open  ground,  out  of  the  same  lot 
of  seed,  and  it  again  resulted  in  an  entire  failure. 
My  land  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rich  limeistone 
soils  of  JMaury  county,  and  is  such  as  is  believed 
best  adapted  to  blue  grass.  From  my  own  and 
the  experience  of  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  fall 
«owinir  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  this  climate. 
Our  long  and  late  droughts  in  the  fall ;  which  are 
so  frequent,  render  it  extremely  diflicult  to  get  a 
stand  of  grass  Irom  seed  sown  at  that  season. 

From  the  facts  slated  above,  and  others  I  might 
mention  of  a  similar  character,  1  am  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  thinly  timbered  woodland,  in  this 
latitude,  is  preferable  for  blue  grass  to  open  land, 
on  account  of  the  greater  certainty  of  a  stand,  with 
this  remark,  however,  that  where  a  stand  ca/i  t»e 
obtained  on  open  ground,  theara^s  is  doubtless 
sweet*  r  and  more  nutritious,  on  account  of  the  full 
exposure  to  theptin.  And  I  would  here  sfiiriypflt 
it  as  my  opinion,  that   timothy  sown   with   blue 
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grass  at  the  rate  of  one  half  bushel  of  timothy 
seed  in  the  chaff  and  one  halfbuphpl  ofblae  graef« 
seed  to  the  acre,  adds  greatly  to  the  chances  o( 
procuring  a  good  si  and  upon  open  ground,  Irom 
the  fact  that  the  timothy  springs  up  soon  and 
affords  a  shelter  to  the  young  blue  grass,  protect- 
ing it  from  ihc  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  The  blue 
grass  will  take  the  limoihy  in  the  course  of  two 
yeai^.  Neither  the  timoihy  or  blue  grass  seed 
require  ploughed  ground  ;  but  both  d ;  better  on  an 
un ploughed  surlace.  Wet  seasons  are  favorable 
to  grass  sown  on  open  ground. 

I  would  recommend  sowing  in  January  or  Fe- 
bruary— because  there  is  at  that  season  always 
moisture  enough  in  the  grotmd  to  germinate. the 
seed.  I  would  advise  having  the  ground  clear  of 
leaves  at  all  hazards,  that  the  seed  may  come  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  aoil.  Some  farmers 
seatter  shattered  corn  over  the  ground  after  sowing 
blue  grass,  and  turn  their  swine  in,  which  in 
searching  after  the  corn,  effectually  trample  the 
seed  in.  This  is  doubtless  an  advisable  plan.  For 
the  same  reason,  1  leave  the  green  brush  of  the 
cleared  limber  on  the  ground,  and  turn  my  cattle 
in.  It  is  highly  important  to  take  the  cattle  off, 
80  soon  as  vegetation  begins. 

Dr.  Douglass  does  not  say  whether  or  not  he 
too)<  the  requisite  pains  to  have  the  seed  trampled 
in.  But  as  he  states  that  they  were  "  foreign 
seed,"  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  with  him 
that  his  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ut^e  of  old 
and  injured  seed.  It  is  certainly  the  brst  plan, 
when  practicable,  io  buy  of  a  neighbor  known  to 
be  a  gentleman,  or  when  once  getting  a  start,  to 
make  your  own  seed. 

Very  respectful! v, 

Evan  Young. 

Maury  county^  ^^K-  ^j  1840. 


BI^UK   GRASS. — ITS    CULTURE. 

From  the  Southern  CulUvator. 

Mr,  Editor  \ — Perhaps  I  should  have  waited 
for  some  farmer  of  more  Ipaniinir  and  experience 
to  answer  Dr.  Douglass'  inquiries  on  the  all  im- 
portant subject  of'  sowing  blue  graps — but  as  I 
have  had  some  considerable  practice.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  him  the  benefit  of  it.  Thonuh  at  the 
same  time,  if  any  other  fnrmerj*  should  offer  theirs 
you  may  lay  mine  aside  if  you  think  proper,  with- 
out any  injury  to  my  feelings. 

On  my  first  attempt  at  blue  grass,  1  sowed  the 
last  day  of  Sept  mber,  in  woodland  on  the  ground 
in  its  natural  state,  only  removing  the  greater  part 
of  the  logs  and  under  brush.  The  leaves  had  just 
begun  to  fall,  which  put  my  seed  completely  on  the 
soil.  I  then  turned  all  the  slock  that  I  could  raise 
upon  it,  and  kept  them  upon  it  some  six  weeks; 
after  which  I  let  very  little  stock  upon  it  till  after 
harvest  the  next  year.  I  ihen  grazed  it  off  close. 
Even  then  my  graps  made  but  litile  show;  but 
the  next  spring  I  kept  the  stock  off  from  Chriptmas 
imiil  the  seed  ripened.  1  then  turned  on  all  my 
stock,  grazed  it  off  close,  and  it  being  very  dry, 
lba»  was  not  hard  to  do.  In  the  course  of  five  or 
six  weeks  there  c/^me  a  rain,  and  \  took  off  the 
stock  and  in  n  few  days  my  blue  grass  assumed 
the  appearance  of  »n  cat.s'  patch  in  the  spring.     I 


let  it  go  to  seed  the  second  year  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  seed. 

Last  year  I  sowed  an  old  lot  with  blue  grass 
and  rye.  It  set  m  very  dry.  Though  a  great 
deal  of  the  seed  sprouted,  and  some  of  it  came  up, 
I  thought  it  was  entirely  lost ;  and  I  pastured  it  all 
the  winter  and  spring.  To  my  great  surprise,  this 
fall,  1  find  at  least  a  sufficient  stand.  By  letting  it 
go  10  seed  one  year,  there  will  be  plenty. 

I  also  sowed  some  of  my  own  raisinglast  winter 
in  woodland,  rough,  and  a  great  many  leaves  on 
the  ground.  I  put  the  seed  down  in  January; 
then  turned  in  all  my  hogs  and  scattered  over  the 
ground  shattered  corn,  which  made  my  hogs  root 
it  in  nicely.  This  lot  also  made  a  good  stand  of 
grass. 

One  of  my  neighbors  sowed  in  March  Inst  year; 
he  cleared  the  ground  nicely  of  leaves  and  litter, 
and  I  think  he  got  a  more  regular  set  at  first  than 
mine  did,  owing  to  the  leaves,  as  I  have  discovered 
that  in  spots  where  the  ground  was  entirely  naked 
the  seed  vegetated  much  sooner. 

At  my  first  sowing  there  was  a  spot  of  seven 
acres  off  of  which  1  did  not  cut  the  saplings  the 
first  year,  and  I  found  no  grass  there.  The  next 
winter,  I  took  them  off,  and  there  is  now  a  good 
set  without  more  sowing.  So  my  experience 
leaches  that  if  3'ou  put  seed  on  the  ground  of  a 
good  quality,  you  will  have  some  grass  under  any 
circumstances. 

But  care  should  he  taken  not  to  pasture  much 
until  it  goes  to  seed  once ;  even  then,  it  is  worth  a 
great  de  il  more  to  let  it  get  up  well  in  the  spring. 
From  what  I  have  staled,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
I  look  upon  good  seed  fi9  being  n  most  important 
matter.  In  truth,  1  for  one  am  disposed  lo  believe 
that  Dr.  Douglass  had  bad  seed. — As  he  has  been 
unfortunate,  1  will  try  next  year  to  save  seed,  and 
if  he  will  send,  I  will  try  to  lei  him  have  some  that 
I  will  insure  to  come  up. 

Jahbs  Jones. 

Maitry  county,  Aug.  7,  1840. 


A  NEW  AND  EFFECTUAL  METHOD  TO  KYANISB 

TIMBER. 

From  the  Oliserver. 

Within  the  Inst  two  or  three  weeks  the  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  have 
commenced  Kyanising  their  wood  sleepers  in  a 
much  more  quick  and  effectual  manner  than  by 
the  old  mode  of  simply  depositing  the  timber 
immersed  in  the  prepared  liquid.  The  company 
have  had  made  a  large  iron  cylindrical  vessel, 
weighing  about  ten  tons,  and  which  is  about  thirty 
fvifi  long,  and  six  or  seven  feet  diameter,  made 
from  wrought  iron  plates,  five-eighths  thick,  and 
double  riveted,  which  veseel  is  capable  of  resisting 
a  pressure  of  250  lbs.  on  the  inch.  The  vessel 
being  filled  as  compactly  as  possible  with  wood 
pleepers,  twelve  inches  broad  and  seven  inches 
thick,  the  liquid  is  then  forced  in  with  one  of 
Bramah's  hydraulic  |)umps,  and  worked  by  six 
men  to  a  pressure  of  170  lbs.  on  the  inch.  By  this 
means  the  timber  is  completely  saturated  through- 
out in  about  ten  hours,  which  operation,  on  the 
old  f-}*s:cm,  loolc  some  months  to  <  ficct. 
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BBPORT   ON    PROPB8SOR     8HBPARD  8   ANALY- 
SIS  OF   TUB   SOILS    OF    BDlttTO   ISLAND. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  communicnlion  of  Profes- 
sor Sheparil  be  referred  to  the  Special  ConiRiitiee 
Oil  Soils,  with  instructions  to  report,  how  far  the 
Qnalyiicnl  inlbrnrntion  it  discloses,  agrees  or  con- 
flicts with  the  practice  of  the  Planters  of  the  Island, 
as  exhibited  in  the  application  of  their  manures.'*' 

Tlie  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
above  resolution,  beg  leave  to  report, 

That  the  Ibllowini^  table  exhibits,  in  one  view, 
the  various  properties  of  the  soils*  subjected  to 
analysis. 
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*  Although  the  samples  were  taken  from  one  plan- 
tation»  yet  it  is  believed  that  they  afford  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  soils  of  the  Istaod,  except  those  which 


With  regard  to  the  cotton  crop,  P  is  the  poorest 
in  prodcuiion ;  H,  the  best.  The  former,  whose 
capacity  for  water  is  the  least,  is  distinguished  by 
the  smallest  quantity  of  oripenic  matter ;  the  latter 
contains  romparatively  a  large  amount  of  cartto- 
nate  of  lime.  The  foltowini?  is  the  retaiive  order 
of  the  soils  in  reference  to  fertility:  H,  C,  G,  E, 
O,  F.  Further  information,  concerning  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  society,  will  be  furnished 
in  the  sequel  of  these  remarks. 

The  interesting  inquiry  .in  relation  to  the  food 
of  plants,  is  still  unanswered.  The  earliest  theo- 
ry on  this  subject,  emanating  too  from  practical 
men,  was  in  favor  of  decomposed  organic .  sub- 
stances. Whilst  one,  skilled  in  the  science  of 
vegetable  physiology,  pronounced  water,  another 
oil,  and  a  third  pulverized  earth,  as  the  great  de- 
sideratum. Dr.  Prieftitey  insisted  on  phlogiston, 
and  Kirwan  on  charcoal,  as  the  true  aliment.  The 
elements  of  vesretahles  are  few  and  very  similar. 
The  most  essential  are  oxygen,  carbon  and  hy« 
drofiren.  The  various  combinations  of  these  ele- 
ments make  up  the  varieties  of  the  vesretable  king- 
dom. In  like  manner,  the  general  soil  consists  of 
few  elements;  of  which  silex  or  sand,  alumina  or 
clay,  and  lime,  carbonic  acid,  nrtrie  acrd,  sulphurie 
acid,  and  iron,  are  the  chief  earths,  acids  and 
minerals.  These  substances,  which  are  united  in 
various  degrees,  produce  the  numerous  modifka- 
tions  that  characterize  soils  possessing  the  same 
constituent  principles.  The  atmosphere,  it  is  well 
known,  is  composed  of  the  two  gases,  oxygeit 
and  azotic  or  niirosen.  Whilst  plants,  which 
derive  nourishment,  as  well  from  the  air  by  inha- 
lation oft  heir  leaves,  as  from  the  earih  by  absorp- 
tion, excrementitiously  throw  off  the  oxygen, 
which  is  necessary  to  animal  life,  they  render  the 
nitrogen  fit  for  respirable  air  by  decomposition  : 
thus  eontributing  by  a  two-fold  operation  to  the 
perpetuation  of  every  created  thing  with  which 
the  earth  at>ounds.  Modem  writers  seem  to  con- 
cur in  the  belief  that,  although  plants  need  a  va- 
riety of  soils,  adapted  <o  their  constitutions,  thev 
perhaps  require  no  specific  nourishment,  each 
species  being  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  con- 
verting food  to  the  sustaining  of  life ;  in  other 
words,  that  substances  of  every  description,  whe- 
ther solid,  fluid  or  gaseous — that  liffht,  caloric, 
gravitation,  attraction — all  were  designed  as  ne- 
cessary agents  in  the  formation  of  the  great  family 
of  vegetation.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  pri- 
mitive earths  in  their  pure  state,  or  when  mixed 
in  proper  portions,  are  barren  ;*  llirther,  that  the 
living  fibre  is  composed  of  what  was  originally 
living  fibres — and  that  in  decomposed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  every  constituentf  is  embraced 
which  theorists  have  successively  maintained  is 
the  food  of  plants.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  for  any  substance  to  constitute  aliment  it  roust 
exist  in  a  soluble  state,  to  be  reduced  to  which, 
air  and  moisture  are  indispensable.  Hence,  by 
breaking  up  and  frequently  stirring  the  ground, 
the  great  object  of  tillage  is  effected.  But  these 
natural  agents  are  alone  incapable  of  converting 

produce  **  blue  cotton.*'  A,  B,  I,  K,  were  mud  sam- 
ples. 

*  See  experiments  of  Giobert  London's  En.  ofGard. 

t  '*A11  animal  substances  are  resolvable  into  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 
Dung,  or  the  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
contains  all  these." 
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all  the  insoluble  matter  of  a  soil  into  ^eine.*  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  the  aid  ofariiticial  stimuli 
is  necessary. 

The  soils  of  the  Sea  Islands  are  alluvial,  or  the 
result  of  the  deposition  from  rivers.  The  produc- 
tiveness ofalluvium  is  nscribable  to  the  finely  divi- 
ded matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  By  ireely 
admitting  air  and  moisture,  geine,  which  the 
Massacbusett's  chemist  maintainB  is  the  pabulum 
of  plants,  is  quickly  produced.  The  ready  solu- 
bility of  organic  substances  in  a  sandy  soil,  from 
the  cause  already  assij^ned,  is  the  reason  why  ma- 
nures have  so  speedy  an  etl'ect ;  at  the  same  time 
it  accounts  for  their  evanescent  character.  Chemi- 
cal tests,  however,  are  not  always  infallible  guides 
for  the  cultivator.  To  perfect  the  work  in  which 
science  invites  him  to  engage,  minute  examina- 
tions on  his  part  are  clearly  called  for.  Successful 
tillage  is  influenced  materially  by  the  depth  ol'the 
mould  or  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil.  The  cotton  plant  has  a  long  tap-root, 
which  penetrates  always,  unless  a  very  wet  sea- 
eon,  or  some  obstacle  intervenes,  below  ihedoil. 

It  requires  no  arsfument  to  show  that,  if  the  pro- 
duct of  a  crop  mainly  defiends  on  the  quantity  of 
food  with  which  it  is  supplied,  the  deeper  the 
mould,  the  great  laboratory  of  nourishment,  the 
more  abundant  will  be  the  harvest.  Again,  two 
soils  may  agree  in  every  material  poin^  in  their 
elementary  pans,  yet,  in  production,  will  be  very 
dissimilar.  The  difference  is  traceable  to  the  sub- 
soil, fiy  the  influence  of  an  absorbent,  clayey 
substratum,  sandy  lands  are  rendered  prolific, 
whilst  without  this  mechanical  assistance  they 
might  have  remained  in  comparative  sterility. 
So,  the  fertility  of  a  clay  soil,  obvioasly'too  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  may  be  owing  to  the  sand  or 
gravel  on  which  it  stands.  The  soils  which  are  of 
a  good  depth,  and  rest  on  a  clay  foundation,  are 
decidedly  preferred  for  the  cotton  crop.  The  black, 
or  flat  dark  gray  lands,  as  they  are  generally 
wanting  in  one  or  both  of  these  important  agents, 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  This  is  probably  the  true 
explanation  why  F  and  D,  under  no  system  of 
management,  have  yet  repaid  the  labors  of  the 
cultivator.  Distinguished  as  H  is  in  both  of  these 
valuable  properties  of  the  best  cotton  lands,  its 
superiority  is  at  once  in  part  accounted  (or.  In 
fine,  it  would  not  be  hazarding  much  to  say,  that 
production,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  mechanical 
agency  is  involved,  depenas  as  much  on  depth  of 
soil,  and  the  nature  of  its  substratum,  as  upon  the 
proper  admixture  of  the  earthy  parts  of  the  soils 
themselves. 

The  samples  analyzed  are  described  as  being 
uniformly  sandy,  containing  in  one  hundred  grains 
over  ninety-one  parts  of  silica.  Although  in 
them  there  are  only  "  feeble  traces"  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  yet,  it 
roust  be  remembered,  that  a  small  fraction  only  of 

*'*Geine  is  the  decomposed  organic  matter  of  the 
soil.  It  results  chiefly  from  vegetable  deeomposition. 
Geine  is  either  soluble  or  insoluble.  The  latter  is 
converted  into  the  former  by  the  action  of  lime.  Act- 
ing neither  as  an  acid  nor  alkali,  it  is  converted  into 
a  substance  having  acid  properties  by  the  action  of 
alkali,  and  in  this  state  combines  with  earths,  alkalies, 
and  oxides,  forming  neutral  salts,  which  may  be  term- 
ed geates.  Soluble  geine  is  the  food  of  plants/* — 
New  Method  ofanalifzing  SoUi,  6y  Dr.  Sam.  L,  Dana, 
of  Lowell, 


either  enters  into  the  composition  of  plants;  and 
that  **  a  crop  may  fail  from  the  want  of  a  single 
grain  in  a  hundred  of  those  elements."*  The 
amount  of  organic  matter  is  small,  though  not  re- 
markably so,  for  all  alluvial  soils,  it  is  believed, 
are  wanting  in  this  respecL '  The  almost  entire 
absence  of  calcareous  earth  was  unexpected.  In 
the  prosecution  of  their  duty,  having  been  led  to 
examine  this  subject,  the  committee  find  what 
indeed  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  soils  of  America, 
unlike  those  of  Europe,  are  very  deficient  in  this 
substance,  some  of  the  latter  containing  over  50 
per  cent,  and  nearly  all  of  them  a  large  per  cent. 
*'  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  specimens 
of  soils  from  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  several 
of  them  from  lime-stone  regions,  only  seven," 
says  Edward  Hitchcock,  proliessorof  chemistry  in 
Amherst  college,  **  exhibited  any  effervescence  ; 
and  even  these,  when  analyzed,  yielded  but  a  very 
small  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime."  The  ^ame 
writer  remarks,  "  I  have  recently  examined  five  of 
some  of  the  Hchest  soils  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and 
although  I  find  calcareous  matter  in  all  of  them, 
yet  the  average  quantity  is  not  over  2  percent." 
A  similar  statement  has  been  made  reppecting  the 
soils  of  Virginia,  and  of  some  ol'the  western  stales, 
even  in  limestone  regions,  by  Mr.  Rufllin,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Farmer's  Register. 

"  May  not  the  peculiar  fertility  of  new  Sea  Is- 
land cotton  lands,"  asks  Professor  Shepard,  "  be 
owing  to  the  proportions  of  comminuted  shells  na- 
tural to  such  soil^,  and  the  deterioration  of  these 
lands  under  long  cultivation,  ascribable  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  carbonate  of  lime  7"  To  the  latter 
query  the  committee  would  answer,  that  chemical 
tests  prove  that  in  the  formation  of  plants,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  the  quantity  of  lime  taken  up  is 
very  inconsiderable.  This,  superadded  to  the  ac- 
knowledged feitiliiy  of  our  western  lands  over  those 
of  Europe,  is  strong  evidence,  that  the  produc- 
tiveness of  soils  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  calcareous  matter,  but  that  a  smati  per  cent. 
only  is  necessary.  The  committee  are  unable  to 
see  how  any  soil  can  be  deprived  of  its  calcareous 
constituent,  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  lessea 
the  quantity  of  all  its  earthy  ingredients.  Lime  is 
one  of  the  primitive  eaiihs.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
take  a  gaseous  form,  nor  can  its  nature  be  changed. 
If  there  was  a  time  when  our  soils  contained  more 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  than  they  do  at  present,  it 
follows  that,  as  lime  is  indestructible,  it  must  now 
exist  in  some  other  state  of  combination  than  the 
carbonate :  perhaps  in  that  of  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
a  powerful  promoter  of  vegetation.  If  so,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
Sea  Island  cotton  lands. 

Acquainted  as  we  now  are  with  the  main  de- 
fects of  our  soils,  the  important  question  is  present- 
ed, how  are  they  to  be  amended  1  Before  an  an- 
swer is  given,  the  committee  would  briefly  advert 
to  two  prominent  errors  in  our  system  of  husban- 
dry, under  which  we  have  long  labored. 

1.  The  keeping  of  large  stocks.  The  planta- 
tions of  the  Sea  Islands  are  small.  About  one 
half  is  cultivated  annually — the  remainder  is  allot- 
ted to  the  support  of  domestic  animals.  In^tutumn, 
looking  only  to  the  spontaneous  production  of  the 
earth,  a  cheerless  waste  is  exhibited.    As  bounti- 

*  Assertion  of  the  kts  Timothy  Pkkenng. 
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ful  to  the  southern  planter  as  nature  invariably  is, 
where  overdralis  on  her  munificence  are  never 
made,  her  resources  at  that  lime  become  exhausiecl 
and  the  oflal  of  the  gathered  crop  furnishes  the 
only  means  of  conducting  his  stocks  safely  through 
the  ordeal  of  winter.  Accordingly,  lor  two-ihirds 
ol*  the  year,  they  furnish  neither  milk,  butter,  nor 
nseat,  ibr  the  ordinary  consumption  of  the  planta- 
tioo  ;  and  at  no  time  are  they  capable  of  profita- 
bly promoting  any  of  the  ends  Ibr  which  elsewhere 
they  are  so  justly  celebrated.  Engaged  as  we  are 
io  the  culture  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  commo- 
dities in  the  world,  the  raising  of  cattle  (or  sate  is 
prohibited  by  the  common  dictates  of  prudence. 
For  their  manure  and  for  table  use  alone  are  they 
cocMidered  worthy  of  attention.  To  subserve  these 
purposes,  a  small  number  only,  especially  of  sheep, 
u  necessary.  The  purouiis  of  the  grazier  and 
ploughman,  if  in  the  attainment  of  their  ends  they 
respectively  depend  upon  the  same  grounds,  are  in 
direct  collision,  fioih  cannot  succeed  unless  at 
cost  of  labor  and  of  time  which  would  soon  anni- 
hilate their  profits.  If  the  former  prosper,  is  not 
the  husbandman  thereby  ^deprived  of  the  natural 
food  for  his  plants  1  If  the  latter  hope  for  a  lucra- 
tive harvest,  it  can  only  be  efifecied  by  circum- 
scribing within  very  narrow  limits  the  pasturage 
of  the  grazier.  The  injury  sustained  by  the  ^- 
ffredalions  of  stocks,  according  to  our  present  im- 
provident plan  of  husbandry,  may  be  ascertained 
with  some  precision.  As  a  preliminary  suggestion 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  sheep  has  an  insa- 
tiable appetite.  If  not  gratified,  in  the  strong 
language  ol  "  Arator,"  he  dies ;  ifit  is,  he  depopu- 
lates the  country.  Liable  to  numerous  diseases, 
he  has  never  been  a  lucrative  object  where  tillage 
was  the  main  support  of  the  people.  He  is  reared 
too  at  a  much  greater  expense  than  the  cow,  and 
furnishes  (or  the  table  perhaps  not  one-lburth  of 
the  Ibod  which  is  provided  by  that  useful  and 
hardier  animal.  £ach  head  of  black  cattle  annu- 
ally keeps  bare  of  grass,  in  ordinary  seasons,  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  and  each  head  of  sheep,  per- 
haps three  acres.  Now  as  the  land,  where  this 
system  of  unrecompensed  pillage  is  carried  on,  is 
designed  by  the  owner  for  his  crop  of  the  following 
year,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  as  the  planter  is 
engaged  with  his  whole  force  between  two  and 
three  months  in  collecting  putrescible  substances 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  food  which  the  tooth  has 
destroyed,  a  large  portion  of  that  time  is  in  effect 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  his  cattle.  Were 
their  number  greatly  reduced,  probably  only  one- 
half  of  the  manure  which  necessity  now  obliges  us 
to  procure,  would  be  needed ;  that  is,  if  we  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  amount  of  artificial  fer- 
tilizing matter— otherwise,  we  could  duplicate  the 
quantity  now  gathered.  When  we  look  at  the 
poor  and  degenerated  condition  of  our  stocks,  the 
denuded  state  of  our  pastures,  and  connect  these 
with  the  Startling  truth,  that,  in  despite  of  appa- 
rently well  directed  efi'orts,  our  lands  in  regard  to 
their  productive  powers  are  stationary,  if  not  retro- 
grading ;  the  conclusion  is  irresistibly  forced  upon 
the  mind  that,  in  furnishing  the  domestic  circle 
with  some  of  the  necessaries  of  lile,  a  price  is  sub- 
stantially paid  equal  to  the  joint  latfor  of  the  plant- 
er and  his  slaves  for  one  or  two  months.  If  an 
ample  supply  of  the  best  meats  and  the  comfons 
of  the  dairy  be  an  objea  of  importance,  a  small 
stock  only  will  funii#h  it.  If  to  add  to  the  amount 
Vol.  VIII.— ea 


and  improve  the  quality  of  manures  be  desirable, 
look  to  thesame  source  ;  for  English  authorities, 
sustained  by  the  undivided  opinion  of  the  New 
England  farmers,  assure  us,  that  ten  well  fed  cows 
produce  more  manure  and  of  decidedly  more 
enriching  properties,  than  fifteen  whose  allowance 
has  t>een  stinted.  Should  a  larger  provision  in 
vegetable  aliment  be  sought  for,  let  not  the  tooth 
and  the  hoof  thwart  theefibrts  of  nature  to  aid  us. 
From  facts  in  the  possession  of  the  committee,  and 
from  careful  observations,  they  are  led  to  think, 
that  ten  head  of  black  cattle  and  four  of  sheep  lo 
every  hundred  acres,  would  be  about  the  true 
proportion  for  our  arable  lands. 

2.  The  culture  of  too  much  land  for  the  force 
employed ;  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  insufficient 
manuring.  It  is  known  to  the  grower  of  cotton, 
that  his  harvests  are  rarely  gathered  from  the 
whole  crop,  but  only  from  those  portions  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  productive,  or  where  a  large 
amount  of  proper  nutriment  is  applied.  The 
number  of  acres  cultivated  to  the  hand  is  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four.  The  usual  quantity  of 
compost  manure  per  acre,  which  the  unceasing 
labor  and  perseverance  of  the  planter  have  as  yet 
enabled  him  to  furnish,  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
rart-loads.  Is  not  this  too  meager  an  allowance  *? 
The  substitution  of  quantity  for  fertility  is  indeed 
an  exhausting  operation,  without  a  single  principle 
to  recommend  it.  To  provide  abundantly,  there- 
fore, for  the  wants  of  our  soils,  rather  than  to  de- 
prive them  without  reciprocation  of  their  natural 
ingredients  by  too  extended  cultivation,  is  demand- 
ed by  the  weightiest  considerations.  The  com- 
mittee will  not  comment  on  the  saving  of  labor  and 
of  time,  now  in  a  great  measure  unprufitably  ex- 
pended— or  the  great  facility  of  attending  a  small 
crop — or  that  thereby  the  planter  may  have  it  in 
his  power  to  adopt  in  part  the  inclosing  system — 
or  at  least  to  allow  bis  lean  and  dwarfish  animals 
more  and  better  food ;  but  they  will  assume  the 
impregnable  position,  that  a  given  quantity  of  de- 
composed organic  matter  to  an  acre  on  exhausted 
land  will  yield  a  larger  return  than  if  the  same  had 
been  placed  on  one  and  a  half  or  two  acres.  The 
history  of  agriculture  and  of  horticulture  in  Eng- 
land and  America  bears  ample  testimony  to  this 
interesting  fact,  and  perhaps  on  no  question  in 
husbandry  are  writers  so  wel!  agreed.  Without 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  society  the  mass  of 
evidence  in  confirmation  of  this  proposition,  con- 
cerning, however,  the  numerous  crops  that  are 
elsewhere  raised,  they  would  at  once,  as  having 
a  direct  relation  to  the  object  of  ihetr  solicitude, 
state  the  results  of  only  three  among  many  trials 
made  on  this  island.  The  last  season  a  member 
of  this  society  used  on  an  ncre  of  good  ground 
eighty-fburcart-loadsof  marsh  and  mud — the  for- 
mer greatly  preponderating.  From  it  he  gathered 
three  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  clean  ginned 
cotton.  His  general  crop  yielded  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  per  acre.  In  1832,  another 
member  directed  his  overseer  to  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  manure  for  a  few  acres,  which  were 
marked  by  the  usual  indications  of  sterility.  Indeed 
they  were  in  appearance  so  extremely  poor,  that 
the  cotton  plant,  through  their  agency,  could 
scarcely  be  said  ever  to  have  reached  the  point  of 
fructification.  From  some  misapprehension,  tho 
orders  of  the  owner  were  exceeded,  and  the  un- 
precedented amount  of  eighty-four  cart  loads  of 
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mud  and  eighty-lbur  of  compost  to  the  acre  waa 
applied.  The  product  was  not  only  as  large  as 
thatofany  other  portion  orhis  crop,  hut,  ahhbuj^h 
eight  years  have  since  elapsed,  the  field  so  t)oun- 
tilully  assisted  at  that  time  still  displays  its  grati- 
tude to  its  cultivator  i)y  the  abundance  of  its  Iruits. 
In  1837,  one  of  the  committee,  in  onler  to  ascertain, 
whether  an  unusual  quantity  of  compost  manure 
was  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  cotton,  or  had 
any  effect  in  bringing  about  a  new  growth  in  the 
plant,  tried  the  following  experiment.  On  twenty- 
lour  acres  of  high,  sandy  land,  n  part  of  which  was 
very  light,  there  were  put  aliout  twelve  hundred 
ox-cart-loads  of  well  rotted  substances,  (of  which 
marsh  formed  the  principal  part,)  from  the  stable 
and  cattle  pen.  These  were  thrown  broad- cast, 
and  the  land  immediately  listed.  The  rest  of  the 
crop  received  of  compost  twenty  horse-cart-loads 
per  acre — or  of  mud,  filieen  cart-toads — of  marsh, 
five  cart-loads.  The  spring  was  cold  and  wet, 
and  from  three  gales  of  wind  great  injury  was 
sustained.  Early  in  Au^rust,  all  of  the  cotton, 
except  the  twenty-four  acre  fields  took  a  second 
growth.  That  suffered  in  no  respect,  save  from 
wind.  It  matured  very  rapidly,  and  the  yield  was 
over  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  re- 
inainder  of  the  crop,  except  H,  from  which  was 
picked  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per 
acre,  produced  on  an  average  fifty-five  pounds  to 
the  acre.  In  reference  to  these  and  other  instances 
of  large  returns  from  increased  quantities  of  ma- 
nure, It  has  been  said,  that  three  and  a  half  or  four 
acres  to  the  hand  cannot  be  assisted  to  the  same 
extent.  Granted.  But  may  not  one  half  or  per- 
haps two-thirds  of  that  number  bel  If  so,  the 
path  of  our  duty  is  plain.  If  the  owner  of  thirty 
laborers  makes  annually  two  thousand  cartloads 
of  manure,  is  it  better  that  that  amount  be  placed 
on  on*?  hundred  acres,  or  on  seventy  or  eighty 
acres  1  That  is  the  question  to  which  a  thousand 
well  directed  experiment?,  and  every  year's  expe- 
rience on  our  part,  are  ever  ready  to  reply.  The 
committee  will  conclude  their  remarks  on  this 
head,  by  recommending,  that  the  practice  of  an 
iiquai  division  of  our  plantations  be  continued,  but 
that  only  two  and  three-quarters  or  three  acres  to 
the  hand  be  hereailer  cuttivated.  In  this  way, 
there  will  remain  In  every  enclosed  field  probably 
a  large  space  of  ground,  which,  in  effect,  will  bie 
an  addition  to  the  landed  capital  of  the  phmter. 

The  ill  success  frequently  attendant  on  compost 
manure,  arises  chiefly  from  its  improper  distribution. 
Instead  of  being  strewed  in  the  middle  o\'  the  al- 
ley, it  should  be  used  broadcast  In  no  other 
mode  can  it  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  By  the  old  practice,  cotton  suffers  in  drought 
from  the  heating  effects  of  the  mass  through  which 
the  tap-root  passes.  In  sudden  wet  after  dry 
weather,  the  excess  of  stimulus,  which  the  plant 
from  the  position  of  its  trunk  is  obliged  to  imbibe, 
deranges  its  functions^  and  brings  on  disease,  and 
hence  a  shedding  of  its  fruit. 

Whether  manures  should  be  put  on  or  under 
the  listing,  is  yet  an  undetermined  point.  In  this 
section  of  the  State,  the  latter  is  considered  the 
preferable  plan.  Manures  are  lost  by  evaporation 
and  infiltration.  If  to  the  gases  belong  their  more 
active  ingredients,  it  follows,  that  under  the  list- 
ing is  their  proper  place  j  if  to  the  salts,  then  they 
should  be  covered  very  shallow.  Manures  near 
the  surface  certainly  promote  the  growth  of  our 


staple  crop,  when  young,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
where  deeply  buried ;  and  as  the  season  of  spring 
is  now  invariably  cold,  it  may  not  be  an  injudicious 
method.  Every  attentive  ol)«erver,  however,  no 
doubt  has  remarked,  that  the  rebult  is  in  favor  of 
the  manures  below  the  listing.  The  pro<k>ct  of 
cotton,  in  the  few  instances  known  to  the  eommit- 
lee,  being  greater,  though  the  plant  itself  was  not 
always  taller.  From  this  an  inference  may  t>e 
drawn,  that  the  manure,  which  from  its  proximity 
to  the  surface,  first  displays  its  power,  is  the  first 
and  the  soonest  eventually  to  part  vviih  it  \  in  oiher 
words,  that  by  evaporation  the  greater  lose  is  sua* 
tained. 

The  committee  are  now  prepared  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  society  to  the  Ibllowing  means  of 
renovation,  which,  it  discerningly  used,  may  be 
instrumental  in  restoring  to  our  soils  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  a  long 
course  of  mismanagement.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, they  wilt  be  denominated  positive  ami 
negative  means,  and  first  of  the  latter. 

Rotation  of  crops, — On  this  subject  there  ate 
two  theories.  1.  That  whilst  the  continuous  cul- 
tivation of  any  one  crop  deprives  the  «oil  oi  the 
specific  aliment  essential  to  its  fructification,  an- 
other plant,  requiring  some  oiher  food,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted.  2.  The  celebrated  bo- 
tanist, De  Candolle,  says,  <*oi'the  nutriment  whicti 
vegetables  receive  and  digest,  they  exude  an  in- 
consumable or  innutritive  portion  by  their  roots. 
This  excrement  itious  matter  is  supposed  to  unfit  or 
poison  the  soil  for  a  second  crop  of  the  same  kind, 
imtit  it  is  either  consumed  or  neutralized  by  eo4'«- 
vatfon."  May  not  this  be  the  true  reason  why  it  is 
so  difficult  to  "set  cotton''  on  land  planted  for  three 
or  more  consecut  ive  years  7  As  soon  as  the  plants 
recover  from  their  sickly  state,  and  ibis  takes  place 
when  the  poisonous  substance  discharged  from 
their  roots  is  destroyed  bytilla^,  the  erof>  grows 
as  vigorously,  and  the  product  is  usually  as  good 
as  on  rested  lands,  where  the  same  amount  and 
kind  of  artificial  nouri6hn>ent  have  been  appli«*d. 

The  soils  best  adapted  to  cotton  are  cultivated 
every  alternate  year :  the  low  black  or  dark  gray 
lands  being  appropriated  to  corn.  Guided  by  the^ 
lights  of  experience,  it  may  with  confidence  be 
stated,  that  the  two  crops  cannot,  under  any  etr- 
cumsiances  affecting  seasons  or  managentent,  pro- 
fitably succeed  each  other.  If,  however,  in  the 
inclosed  field,  there  be  any  number  of  acres  suited 
to  the  raising  of  cotton,  not  desired  to  lie  fallow,  the 
sowir»g  of  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn,  in  the  drill,  b^t 
especially  peas,  is  strongly  recommended.  Whe- 
ther the  t>enefits  of  the  two  first  proceed  from  the 
levelling  of  the  ground,  or  that  the  quantity  of 
nutriment  is  greater  than  that  arising  from  grass 
and  weeds,  is  unimportant;  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  the  soil  is  thereby  very  considerably  improved. 
Peas,  called  by  an  old  planter  of  a  sister  statn, 
the  clover  of  the  southern  country,  where  an  ac- 
cession of  vegetable  matter  is  the  primary  object^ 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  eariy  in  jfprU  and 
hoed  but  once  or  twice.  A  small  product  only 
will  be  the  result.  The  growth  of  grass,  bow- 
ever,  which  at  a  late  period  wit)  be  nH>re  than 
ordinarily  abundant,  with  the  increase  of  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  ungathered  portion  of  the  pea  crop^ 
(seed  only  being  saved,}  will  give  doujile  the 
amount  of'^  soluble  substances,  which,  if  the  lend 
had  been  at  rest,  it  could  have  produced.    Peas 
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•own  in  August  is  not  an  amender  of  the  soil,  un- 
less ploughed  in  imroedialely  before  the  period  of 
ripening.  Gotion  ailer  potatoes,  allowing  one  year 
10  intervene,  succeeds  well. 

Ploughing  in  growing  vegetables — summer  or 
/all  lisiings. — ^The  former  operation  has  been  prac- 
iiaeU  since  the  days  cf  ancient  Rome ;  and  al- 
though there  is  much  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to 
the  iioie  when  vegetables  should  be  restored  to 
the  earth,  yet  all  agree  that  the  process,  either  in 
e  green  or  dry  state,  enriches  the  land.  l>r.  Dana 
is  certain  that  ''dry  plants  give  more  geine  than 
green."  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  remarks,  that  ''all 
fireea  succulent  plants  contain  saccharine  or  rauci- 
Idginous  matter,  with  woody  fibres,  and  readily  fer- 
luent.  When  thev  are  to  be  employed  (or  enriching 
u  soil,  they  should  be  ploughed  in  when  in  blossom, 
lor  it  is  at  this  period  that  ihcy  contain  the  largest 
quantity  of  easily  soluble  matter,  and  that  their 
leaves  are  most  active  in  forming  nutritive  matter." 
The  experience  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  eastern 
states  seems  to  favor  the  views  of  the  American 
chemist.  Should  the  land  be  inclosed,  it  would 
he  advisable  to  postpone  listing  it  until  autumn. 
The  observation  concerning  the  time  vvhen  peas 
shouU  be  turned  in,  is  equally  applicttbic  (o  oats, 
rye,  and  Indian  corn,  in  the  drill.  The  (ir^t  is 
ripe  in  June,  and  the  last  attains  its  full  growth, 
(ii  never  bears  fruit,)  about  the  middle  of  July. 
It  is  then  not  too  late  for  the  earth  to  bring  tbrih 
abundutttly  of  her  resources. 

If  pine  tra«h,  rushes,  or  other  matter,  difficult  of 
fermentation,  be  designed  to  be  used,  its  incorpo- 
ration with  the  soil  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible 
4s  recommended.  Planters  object  to  summer  list- 
ings, because  the  sward  being  removed,  the  ground 
is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  and  thus 
evaporation  is  increased.  This  in  part  is  certainly 
true.  It  was  Ibrmerly  the  practice  in  northern 
countries,  in  order  to  insure  rest  to  lands  in  the 
producing  season,  to  prevent  them  by  repeated 
pbughiogs  fixim  yielding  any  thing.  This  is 
known  as  the  naked  fallow  system,  which,  on 
scieniiGc  principles,  in  erroneous.  By  an  unco- 
vered surface  evaporation  is  not  only  augmented, 
but  it  is  rendered  greater  too  in  proportion  to  the 
levelness  of  the  ground.  Even  a  partial  cutting 
down  of  the  beds,  therefore,  on  which  the  last 
crop  was  raised,  will,  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  carried,  aid  in  extracting  from  the  soil  its  nutri- 
tive properties.  It  is  important,  however,  in  this 
inquiry  to  remember,  that  the  tops  of  the  old 
ridges  are  in  general  bare,  and  that  in  removing 
from  them  only  earth  enough  to  effect  a  slight 
covering  of  the  vegetable  matter  placed  in  the  al- 
loys, the  injury  arising  from  the  escape  of  the  ga- 
seous effltjvia  cannot  be  materially  increased.  If, 
nevertheless,  this  inference  be  not  correct,  it 
will  detruct  but  Utile  from  the  proposed  plan  of 
amelioration. 

Although  the  committee  cannot  concede  the  po- 
sition, that  the  atmosphere  is  the  great  matrix  of 
manures,  yet  it  is  undeniable,  that  plants  do  derive 
a  very  large  portion  of  aliment  from  that  source. 
On  this  principle  is  founded  the  system  of  deep 
ploughings.  fiy  it  not  only  the  soil  but  the  sub- 
stratum, if  exposed  a  due  length  of  time,  will  re- 
ceive the  salutary  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
reference  to  the  immediate  topic  of  consideration, 
the  gases  which  the  partial  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  sut>stanceS|  only  in  part  buried  as  pro- 


posed, might  emit,  are  necessarily  taken  up  by  the 
growing  herbage,  or  crop,  if  one  be  subsequently 
sown,  and  bv  this  means  their  valiiable  agency  is 
retained  and  extended.  The  objections  conse- 
quently to  summer  listings,  unless  done  too  late  for 
the  earth  to  give  a  coating  of  grass,  do  not  in  the- 
ory possess  that  weight  to  which  it  is  thought  to 
be  entitled.  In  practice,  the  plan,  it  is  experimen- 
tally known,  where  rushes  or  pine-straw  is  used, 
is  decidedly  proper.  The  breaking  down  and  soft- 
ening the  woody  fibre,  and  thus  preparing  it  for  the 
process  of  fermentation,  is  the  important  point 
which  is  gained.  It  is  asserted  too,  that,  in  this 
way,  the  destruction  of  bugs  and  other  insects,  or 
their  eggs,  may  be  effected^  The  frosts  and  rains 
of  wiuter  will  further  the  progress  of  the  good 
woik.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  state  that,  if 
the  listed  land  be  inclosed,  that  part  of  the  surface 
which  is  exposes!  may  be  soon  shaded  by  sowing 
the  common  field  pea.  Evaporation  will  thereby 
be  prevented,  and  a  useful  addition  made  to  the 
store  of  vegetables. 

The  inclosing  system, — To  whatever  extent  the 
industry,  skill,  and  resource  of  the  planter  may 
enable  him  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  his 
lands,  it  is  not  probable  that,  according  to  any 
known  scheme  of  management,  he  v^ill  ever  suc- 
ceed in  furnishing  an  impoverished  soil  with  the 
quantity  of  aliment  its  wants  really  require.  The 
planters  of  this  island  do  annually  manure  every 
loot  of  ground  which  is  cultivated  in  cotton  ;  arui, 
it  may  be  added,  in  provisions  too.*  Stiil  the 
amount  of  food  per  acre,  apparently  large,  is  far 
short  of  what  their  interests  would  invite  them  to 
apply.  They  cannot  succeed  in  returning  to  *he 
soil  even  for  one  year  perhaps  the  one  half  of  the 
nutriment  originally  furnished  it  by  nature.  Other 
means  of  melioration  then  must  be  resorted  to. 
Clover  and  plaster  are  not  adapted  to  our  climate, 
and  no  foreign  or  domestic  grasses  have  yet  been 
substituted  for  them.  The  inclosing  system,  theiie- 
Ibre,  strongly  invites  our  notice.  'J'o  adopt  it  in 
part,  which  only  is  practicable,  the  planting  of  lees 
ground  for  the  force  employed,  and  the  keeping  of 
smaller  stocks,  will  of  course  be  measures  of  ne- 
cessity. All  enemies  to  composts  on  scientific 
principles,  (and  in  this  class  are  comprehended 
many  intelligent  farmers,  or  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  application  of  them,)  seem  to  coincide  in  the 
beliel^  that  the  inclosing  system  oOers  the  readiest 
mode  of  returning  to  the  soil  the  organic  matter  of 
which  repeated  croppings  may  have  deprived  it. 
It  especially  recommends  itself  for  its  saving  of 
time  and  money  to  the  planter,  and  of  labor  to 
both  man  and  beast.  In  order,  however,  to  reap 
its  full  benefits,  the  land  should  be  levelled  in  the 
lull,  and  in  the  lollowing  autumn  listed  for  a  crop. 
^*To  draw  from  the  atmospheref  the  greatest 
quantity  of  manure,  to  check  the  loss  the  earth 
sustains  from  evaporation,  during  the  process  of 
shade,  to  give  the  manure  the  most  lasting  form, 
and  to  deposite  it  in  the  most  beneficial  manner, 

*  To  accomplish  this,  one  cart  to  every  five  laborers 
is  necessary. 

t  The  experiment  of  the  willow — planted  a  slip  in 
a  box,  containing  two  hundred  pounds  of  earth,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years,  exhibiting  a  tree  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  withoat  having  diminished  the 
earth  in  which  it  grew,  demonstrates  the  power  of  the 
vegetable  world  to  extract  and  to  elaborate  thrv  atmo- 
spherical manure. — Taylor*  t  JbxUor, 
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nrc,"  in  the  language  of  Colonel  Taylor,  "the 
primary  objects  of  the  inclosing  system.'*  The 
objection  to  Aralor'e  theory,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  is,  that,  in  the  creation  and  sustain- 
ing of  vegetable  life,  the  earth  is  made  to  play  a 
subordinate  part — nay,  that  it  is  the  mere  home  ol 
plants,  without  the  ability  of  contributing  to  their 
subsistence.  If  nothing  is  nourishment  to  a  vege- 
table but  what  enters  into  the  permanent  composi- 
tion of  a  vegetable,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that,  as  nil  plants  on  analysis  yield  an  earthy  pro- 
duct, and  the  product  is  (bund  to  partake  moat  of 
the  earth  that  predominates  in  the  soil,  producing 
the  analyzed  plant,  earth  is  necessary  to  plants  as 
food.  That  air,*  however,  is  essential  to  vegeta- 
bles, is  conceded.  A  seed  deprived  of  air  will  not 
germinate,  and  a  plant  placed  under  an  exhausted 
receiver,  will  soon  perish. 

Of  positive  means  of  melioration — manures. — 
Manures  may  properly  be  divided  into  three  kinds.. 
Tnanures  of  nourishment,  manures  of  stimulus,  and 
mechanical  manures.  Of  the  first  the  committee 
have  already  spoken.  In  relation  to  the  second, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  whatever  substances 
enable  plants  to  digest  more  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  could  consume,  and  accelerate 
decomposition,  are  manures  of  stimulus.  Hence 
the  efficacy  of  salt,  lime,  gypsum,  &c.     Mechani- 


ginous  property,  as  all  oils  are  composed  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  On  high  lands,  from  four  to  six 
quarts  of  live  seed  to  the  task  row,  ^one  hundred 
and  five  feet,)  where  the  ground  has  received  a 
coating  of  mud,  at  the  rate  of  forty  cart-loads  per 
acre,  may  be  relied  upon  whh  perhaps  more  cer- 
tainty for  cotton,  especi?illy  of  an  irregular  season 
than  any  other  application.  If  used  alone,  a  half- 
bushel,  or  even  a  less  quantity,  should  the  land  t>e 
not  too  poor,  is  the  proper  amount.  For  dark  soils, 
it  is  thought  no  manure  answers  better,  particular- 
ly if  combmed  with  marsh-mud.  To  corn,  (roin 
one  peck  to  a  half-bushel  to  the  row,  below  the 
list,  it  is  of  greater  benefit  than  three  bushels  of 
the  brst  compost. 

Marsh. — In  a  green  state  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cart-loads  per  acre  ought  to  be  applied.  If 
decomposed,  a  smaller  quantity  may  be  used.  Au- 
tumn, or  early  in  the  winter,  is  the  proper  time 
for  turning  it  into  the  ground.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  all  soils,  but  especially  to  those  of  a  black,  or 
dark  gray  color.  Listing  it,  in  the  summer  is  often 
attended  with  the  happiest  consequences.  Where 
this  is  done,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  light 
lands,  the  cotton-plant  becomes  "blue."  It  hi 
hence  advisable  to  postpone  imbedding  it  until  a 
later  period. 

Rushes  and  pine  trash. — Both  of  these  vegeta- 


cal  manures  are  those  which  effect  modifications   ble  substances  need  artificial  aid  to  convert  them 


of  the  component  earthy  parts  of  soils,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  increase  or  diminish  their  ab- 
sorbent powers.  Of  this  description  is  the  addition 
of  clay  to  sand  to  make  it  more  retentive,  or  of 
sand  to  clay  to  lessen  the  tenacity  of  the  latter. 

The  long  mooted  point  concerning  the  relative 
advantages  o\'  long  and  short  muck,  has  been 
settled  by  a  series  oi'  experiments  instituted  by 
scientific  men.  Short  muck  will  give  the  best 
crop  the  first  year;  long  muck,  the  second.  In 
regard  to  cotton,  the  former  is  preferred,  because 
its  early  efficacy  is  indicated  in  the  production  of 
bottom  fruit — because,  the  plant  being  rarely  over- 
stimulaied,  the  inevitable  result  where  fermenta- 
tion is  too  rapid,  a  new  growth  is  prevented— be- 
cause, by  the  use  of  the  latter,  the  looseness  of  the 
soil  is  increased,  and  the  escape  by  evaporation  of 
carbonic  acidf  with  ammonia  is  of  course  materially 
assisted — because,  as  our  fields  are  planted  every 
alternate  year,  no  advan'age  would  accrue  fi'om 
long  muck,  except  to  the  grnsses,  even  if  it  be  true 
that  its  efiects  are  more  decidedly  beneficial  the 
second  season.  Decomposition,  it  ought  distinctly 
to  be  remembered,  should  not  t>e  carried  so  far  as 
to  present  only  a  black  mass,  without  heat  or 
smell. 

G)tton  seed, — This  is  undoubtedly  a  manure  of 
notiriijhmenr.     Its  value  is  derived  from  its  olra- 

*  Priestley  first,  and  Lavoisier  after  him,  analyzed 
air,  and  found  that  when  pure,  it  consisted  of  about 
seventy  parts  of  azote,  twenty-seven  of  oxygen,  and 
two  of  carbonic  acid.  In  its  ordinary  (or  impure) 
state,  it  is  loaded  with  foreign  and  light  bodies,  such 
as  mineral,  animal  and  vegetable  vapors,  the  seeds  of 
plants  and  the  ezga  of  insects.  It  is  to  this  aggregate 
ibat  vegetation  owej  the  services  rendered  to  it  by  air. 

t  Carbonic,  acid  is  formed  and  given  out  during  the 
process  of  fermentation,  and  makes  twenty-eight  parts 
of  one  hundred  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  composed, 
(according  to  Davy,)  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  in  the 
propdrtioa  of  thirty-four  of  tlie  former  to  thirteen  of  the 
latter. 


into  geine.  By  the  usual  processes  of  nature, 
they  are  scarcely  brought  to  a  completely  soluble 
stale  in  two  years.  By  being  buried  in  summer, 
as  already  advised,  they  do  exercise  nevertheless 
a  material  influence  on  vegetation ;  and  this  arises,^ 
in  reference  to  the  first,  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  mass  of  spongy  matter  which  at  that  time  is 
contnined  in  the  body  of  the  plant ;  secondly, 
from  its  saline  properties  and  its  attraction  lor 
moisture.  With  the  constituent  parts  of  pine 
trash  the  committee  are  unacquainted.  In  a  drought, 
put  around  corn,  it  will  revive  it  and  restore  its 
greenness  of  color  as  quickly  as  salt.  It  is  known 
too,  to  our  most  experienced  planters  that,  if  used 
alone,  its  efficacy  is  only  apparent  on  light  and 
dry  lands.  From  these  facts  the  inference  is 
drawn,  that  it  ministers  to  the  growing  crop  by 
collecting  and  retaining  moisture.  Another  rea- 
son why,  if  undecomposed,  it  should  be  covered 
in  sumnser,  suggests  itselfl  It  is  believed,  that 
pine  straw  contains  an  acid  principle,  which  in 
time,  through  the  agency  of  the  calcareous  matter 
of  the  soil,  is  neutralized.  By  being  thrown  into 
a  litter-pen  the  same  eflect  is  produced. 

Marsh  mud. — This  is  not  a  manure  of  nourish- 
ment, where  marsh  itself  is  not  combined  with  it. 
The  evidence  on  this  head  is  conclusive,  as  It  does 
not  but  very  slightly  increase  the  growth  of  the  cot- 
ton plant.  From  the  analysis  of  ProfiBssorShepard, 
it  seems  to  contain  more  valuble  propeYties  of  a 
permanently  beneficial  kind  than  any  other  natu- 
ral compound.  The  great  disparity  between  I  and 
K,  and  the  other  analyzed  specimens,  in  regard 
to  the  water  of  absorption,  to  organic  matter  and 
alumina,  shows,  that  by  marsh-mud,  judiciously 
iraihered  and  applied,  the  amending  of  our  lands, 
though  the  operation  will  unquestionably  be  gra- 
dual, may  confidently  be  relied  upon.  The  ditfer- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  this  manure, 
arises  solely  from  the  difference  In  the  component 
parts  of  the  substance  itselH  Frequently,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  each  other,  samples 
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are  drawo  wholly  diBeimitar  in  many  eMeniial 
respeciff.  I  and  K.  were  taken  from  the  pame  bed, 
and  only  a  few  feet  apart,  yet  one  hae  ingredientR 
of  which  the  other  is  entirely  deficient.  As  it  is 
iroponant  to  add  to  its  highly  useful  and  cfflcHcioua 
powers  the  desirable  qualiiy  ofcontributing  direct- 
ly to  nourish  *i  he  cotton  plant,  the  surface  of  the 
mud -bank  only,  containing  as  it  does  much  vege- 
table matter,  should  be  dug.  The  more  tenacious 
the  quality,  known  by  its  strongly  adhering  to  the 
hoe,  the  bettsr,  if  its  mechanical  effects  are  want- 
ed ;  the  lighter,  when  dry,  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  alimf^nt  of  which  it  is  composed. 
It  18  for  this  reason  that  turf-mud  is  as  highly  (if 
not  more)  esteemed,  as  any  other  description, 
except  that  perhaps  in  which  comminuted  shells 
are  Ibund.  Dry  mud,  although  by  exposure  it 
will  lose  its  carbonic  acid,  which,  however,  is  in 
general  very  inconsiderable,  has  been  experimen- 
tally proved  to  be  decidedly  more  useful  than  when 
wet  or  newly  taken  up.  In  the  latter  state,  it  is 
incapable  of  intermixing  with  the  soil.  If  the 
lertility  of  earths  depencS  on  the  fineness  of  their 
particles,  the  lavorite  theory  of  the  celebrated 
Tull,  a  mass  of  hard  matter,  though  it  be  alluvium, 
cannot  contribute  materially  to  the  fructification  of 
plants.  Of  a  very  dry  season,  wet  mud  is  known 
to  be  valuable.  This  arises  from  its  saline  ingre- 
dient, which  keeps  it  always  moist. 

It  may  here  be  appropriately  observed,  that  if 
the  rotation  system  be  a  judicious  means  of  improv- 
ing lands  (or  cotton,  the  alternation  of  manures  is 
equaUy  advisable  in  increasing  the  product  of  the 
crop.     The  change  from  mechanical  and  stimulat- 
ing to  manures  of  nourishment,  has  given  the 
most  favorable  results.    There  is  no  doubt  that, 
after  perhaps  the  first  year,  when  a  cartload  of 
mud  to  the  task-row  is  necessary,  one-half  of  that 
quantity  will  produce  all  the  efiecis  which  would 
be  expected  lirom  the  use  of  a  larger  amount. 
Although  it  may  not  be  true  with  regard  to  other 
manures,  yet  it  is  undeniable,  that  lands  seem  to 
tire  of  marsh-mud  after  three  or  four  consecutive 
applications.    This  probably  arises  from  the  soil 
possessing,  at  the  end  of  that  lime,  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  all  the  nutritive  properties,  which,  as  lar  as 
this  substance  is  concerned,  are  essential  to  the 
procreative  powers  of  the  cotton  plant.    The  addi- 
tion of  more  mud  is  consequently  not  only  una- 
vailing, but  perhaps  from  its  very  excess  openrtes 
disadvantageously.    The  generating  cause  of  the 
"Woe  disease"  in  cotton  is  unknown.  The  remedy 
fortunately  is  no  longer  one  of  the  arcana  of  nature. 
Plantations,  which  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  impo- 
verish their  owners,  are  now,  by  the  free  use  of 
mud,  among  the  most  profitable.    The  individual 
who  first  in  practice  developed  the  (ertilizini;  pro- 
perties of  this  inexhaustible  compound,  is  eiuiiled 
to  all  the  honors  which  are  due  to  benefactors  of 
their  country. 

SalL — Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  treatise  on  this 
subject,  says,  "salt  employed  in  large  quantities,  in 
its  natural  state,  is  hostile  to  vegetation,  yet  it 
operates  advRntageously  in  various  ways  when 
judiciouiily  applied  to  arable  lands.  In  large  quan- 
tities it  has  a  tendency,  like  every  other  excessive 


stimulant,  to  disorganize  and  destroy  the  vegeta- 
ble substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ; 
but  in  moderate  quantities,  it  promotes  the  growth 
of  vegetables.'"  Author  Young  observes,  "that 
the  application  of  sea- water  to  vegetables  generates 
putre(<ceni  hepatic  gas,  caused  by  the  mixture  of 
vegetable  juices  with  the  vitriolic  neutral  salts 
contained  in  sea- water.  Muriate  of  magnesia, 
forms  one-fourth  of  the  saline  matter  of  sea-water. 
Very  considerable  benefit  has  been  experienced 
from  its  use  in  promoting  vegetation,  wfien  mixed 
with  dung  or  compost  dung-hills.  It  possesses 
a  septic  power  that  promotes  putrefaction."  The 
Chinese  make  use  of  sea-water  as  manure  near 
their  coasts.  In  the  interior  they  scatter  salt  over 
their  fields  before  they  are  tilled.  The  same  prac- 
tice is  pursued  in  Hindostan  and  by  the  Milanese. 
From  the  time  of  Lord  fiacon,  sea-sand,  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  which  lies  in  the  salt  with  which  it 
is  impregnated,  has  been  extensively  used,  where 
obtainable,  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
In  1819„it  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  house  of  commons,  that  there  is  always 
a  violent  strife  among  the  farmers  of  Cornwall  for 
the  largest  share,  whenever  the  refuse  salt,  used 
in  curing  fish,  is  for  sale.  The  money  laid  out  in 
Cornwall,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  lor  sea-sand, 
amounted;  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  to 
£32,000 :  and  so  much  has  the  practice  increased, 
says  an  English  writer  of  1820,  that  the  expense  of 
land  carriage  for  sand,  used  as  a  manure  in  Corn- 
wall alone,  now  amounts  at  least  to  £30,000  an- 
nually. All  the  authorities  to  which  the  committee 
have  had  access,  unite  in  the  following  testimony. 

1.  In  small  quantities  salt  has  septic  properties  ; 
in  large  quantities  it  is  an  antiseptic,  or  counter- 
acts putrefaction. 

2.  Attracts  and  retains  moisture. 

3.  In  relation  to  corn,  Irish  potatoes,  barley, 
hemp,  flax,  and  many  other  crops,  its  beneficim 
influence  is  beyond  dispute.  For  grass  lands,  es- 
pecially in  dry  and  hot  summers,  no  application  is 
represented  to  be  better.  It  is  a  preventive  to  the 
blight  and  mildew  in  wheat,  and  efl'ectually  de- 
stroys  all  noxious  weeds,  grubs,  worms  and  in- 
sects. As  salt  is  a  stimulant,  it  should  of  course  be 
mixed  with  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  and 
never  used  alone.  It  is  known  to  the  committee, 
that  if  incorporated  with  the  compost  heap,  or  the 
organic  matter  buried  with  the  sward^  it  will  not 
only  increase  the  productive  power  of  cotton,  but 
preserve  its  health  and  bring  it  early  to  maturity. 
The  quantity  successfully  tried  on  this  island,  has 
varied  from  one  pint  of  clean  Liverpool  salt  to  a 
quart,  to  the  row,  on  the  listing,  or  from  two  and 
a  half  to  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  larger 
amount,  checks  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  hence 
operates  injuriously  on  poor  soils.  For  grass- 
lands, six  bushels  of  foul  salt  to  the  acre  are  re- 
commended ;  and  as  one  of  the  means  of  prepar- 
ing grounds  for  the  usual  crops  in  northern  coun- 
tries, sixteen  bushels  per  acre,  it  appears,  ought 
to  be  used.  When  mixed  with  ashes,  lime  or 
soot,  its  meliorating  power  is  greatly  increased. 

Animal  manure. — The  following  analysis,  by 
Kirwan,  is  worthy  of  especial  notice : 


105  lbs.  of  Cow-dung, 
•«     •*        Horse  " 
" Sheep  ** 
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The  vast  superiority  ofthe  last  is  very  mani(t^t. 
Let  noi  this,  however,  mislead  ihe  judgment  oC  the 
planter.  The  ordure  ofeheep,  maiigre  its  intrinsic 
value,  is  the  most  costly  manure,  when  the  food 
that  animal  consumes  is  considered,  that  is  now 
used. 

The  English  practice  of  strewing  animal  ma- 
Dure  on  vegetable  substances  is  not  pursued,  it  is 
believed,  in  our  southern  country.  With  us  the 
universal  method  is,  where  a  sufficient  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  has  been  brought  together,  to 
inclose  the  stock  at  nights  on  the  heap,  until  it 
has  been  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency,  through 
the  process  of  (ermentaiion.  •  This  brings  the 
committee  to  the  consideration  of  the  manner  of 
making  composts,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
shoukl  consist. 

Composts, — On  this  subject  four  important  con- 
siderations present  themselves. — 1.  The  selection 
of  a  suitable  site.  2.  The  use  ofrelentive  absorb- 
ents. 9.  The  colleciiiig  and  adding  together  such 
materials  as  contatfi  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment. 4.  The  preventing  of  waste.  The  site 
should  be  level  ground,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  bed  of  clay.  Around  it  let  an  embankment 
4>e  thrown  up,  with  the  ditch  facinj;  outwards. 

In  our  sandy  lands  decomposition  is  rapid. 
"Whilst  the  volatile  portions  of  vegeiabie  substan- 
ces are  perpetually  escaping  in  the  Ibrm  of-vapor, 
4he  earthy  parts  sink  and  are  lost  in  the  «oil.  fiy 
this  means  we  ignorantly  yield,  perhaps,  one-third 
of  the  treasure,  which  our  unwearied  eiiorts  had 
been  instrumental  in  gathering.  To  avoid  this 
long  practised  error,  the  use  of  retentive  absorb- 
ems,  such  as  common  clay  and  pine  trash,  are 
strongly  recommended. 

The  following  plan  of  increasing  the  quantity 
and  improving  the  quality  of  manures,  the  sole 
object  of  composts,  is  considered  judicious  and 
proper : 

1.  Six  or  eight  inches  of  common  ciny  with  as 
many  bushels  of  Ibul  salt  intermixed. 

2.  A  layer  of  pine  trash  with  salt. 

3.  Animal  dung.  Keepingstocksonihemassfor 
four  or  five  weeks  will  subserve  the  purpose  aim- 
ed at. 

4.  Vegetable  and  other  matter,  such  as  fennel 
find  weeds  on  the  edges  of  ditches  and  fences, 
thistles,  oat-straw,  corn-cobs,  ashes,*  soot,t  corn- 
stalks, broom-grase,  scrapings  of  yards,  where 
there  is  uo  joint  or  nut-grass,  pond- mud,  and,  in 
general,  all  the  filih  and  rubbish  of  a  plantation. 

5.  A  itvi  bushels  of  salt. 

Upon  these  variant  materials,  let  the  cattle  be 
nightly  penned,  until  decomposition  is  carried  suf- 
ficiently lar — then  cover  the  whole  with  clay. 
Whilst  the  clay  and  pine  trash  at  the  bottom, 
each  aided  by  the  innuence  of  salt,  will  imbibe 
and  hold  the  salts  of  the  urine  and  other  subr 
eiances,  which  are  usually  lost,  the  surface  clay 
^ill  arrest  and  retain  the  gaseous  effluvia,  consti- 
tuting as  they  do  one- half,  and  perhaps  the  more 


♦  A  bushel  of  ashes,  says  Dr.  Dana,  is  equal  to  a 
cask  of  lime. 

t  In  100  parts  of  soot  there  are,  besides  other  ingre- 
dients of  value, 

80.70  of  peine. 
5.00  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
1.50  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  iron. 
3.85  of  carbon. — Dr.  Dana. 


beneficial  one  of  the  entire  bulk.  3y  this  mode 
too,  dead  matter  is  converted  into  mould.  The 
surface  clay  will  not  only  be  impregnated  with  the 
enriching  properties  of  the  evaporating  panicles 
of  the  muss,  but,  if  exposed  a  sufficient  length  of 
lime,  will  be  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  the 
fertilizing  action  of  the  atmosphere  itself.  In 
proof  of  (hiet,  setting  aside  theoretical  principles 
and  the  usage  on  our  northern  farms,  where  the 
subject  of  composts  is  well  understood,  it  is  with 
us  a  matter  of  annual  notice,  that  clay  from  the 
bottom  of  ditches,  several  feet  below  the  soil,  if 
thrown  on  the  surface,  will,  the  first  season,  pro- 
duce a  better  crop  than  the  contiguous  sandy  parts. 
That  some  of  the  beneficial  etfecis  thus  witnessed 
are  ascribable  to  mechanical  agency,  ib  doubtless 
true.  Hence,  in  this  respect,  common  clay,  which 
is  nearly  free  lirom  silicious  earth,  is  far  more  effi- 
cacious in  its  operation  than  marsh-mud,  which 
has  only  a  small  portion  of  alumina.  Our  com- 
posts contain  in  general  only  two  ingredients — 
animbl  dung  and  pine-trash ;  sometimes  rushes  or 
marsh  is  added,  and  occasionally  mud.  The  rea- 
son assigneil  is,  that  the  supply  of. pine  trash  is 
abundant.  There  are  nevertheless  solid  objections 
to  the  too  liberal  use  of  this  substance.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  nursery  bed  of  insects,  which  are  so 
tenacious  of  lile,  that  to  destroy  them  the  putrefac- 
tive process  must  be  carried  to  a  poim  beyond  what 
prudence  would  advise.  A^ain,  pine-trash  pos- 
sesses a  large  proportion  of  inert  matter,  which  is 
scarcely  soluble.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason, 
that  ii  is  decidedly  iuferior  to  marsh,  rushes,  corn- 
stalks, &c.  Exclusive  of  these  important  sugges- 
tions, it  is  well  ascertained,  that  the  value  of  com- 
posts depends  on  the  variety  of  their  materials,  ur 
a  proper  admixture  of  animal  manure  with  vege- 
tables, containing  the  largest  amount  of  geine. 
This  is  a  proof  of  a  very  decided  character  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  ibr  there  are  exceptions,  a  com- 
pound is  belter  than  any  one  of  the  elements  that 
compose  it. 

Oi'  all  the  substances  profitable  as  manure,  per- 
haps cd^n-stalks  occupy  the  front  rank.  To  sci- 
entific researches  are  we  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge of  this  useful  truth.  1000  parts,  says  Davy, 
gave  84  parts  of  ashes ;  and  1000  parts  of  those 
ashes  afibrded  72.56  of  soluble  matter.  It  is  known 
that,  af\er  the  shocks  and  outer  covering  have 
been  eaten  by  the  cattle,  the  stalks  are  allowed  lo 
rut  and  give  their  virtue  to  the  air.  Using  this 
plant,  therefore,  as  manure,  by  burying  it  in  the 
fall,  or  throwing  it  into  the  compost  heap,  is  not 
robbing  the  soil  on  which  it  grew,  unless  the  roota 
are  taken,  which  of  course  should  never  be  done. 
Here  then  is  a  source  imm  which  an  abundaot 
supply  of  the  best  aliment  may  bo  drawn. 

A  mong  the  ends  to  be  answered  by  the  position 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  salt,  the  annihiiation  of 
the  vermin  with  which,  as  already  remarked, 
pine-trash  abounds,  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

It  is  not  advised,  though  pounded  shells  thrown 
upon  the  pine- trash  would  have  a  happy  tenden- 
cy, that  lime  be  added  to  the  compost  heap ;  be- 
cause all  the  advantages  to  be  realized  from  such 
a  measure,  are  attainable  by  spreading  the  calca- 
reous earth  on  the  land,  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  mixed  compost,  thus  briefly  considered, 
recommends  itself  for  its  economy,  vaiiety  of  in- 
gredients and  facility  of  constructioo ;  for  being 
composed  of  highly  outritious  as  well  as  stimu- 
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latin$^  and  mechanical  matter — and,  as  nflbrding 
in  relation  to  one  of  its  contipicuoud  component 
|>Brta,  the  means  of  profit,  from  which  the  cotton 
plant  could  befoic  derive  no  assistance. 

Limt, — As  preliminary  to  their  comments  on 
this  head,  the  committee  woold  invite  the  atten- 
lion  of  the  society  to  Edmund  Huffin^s  interest- 
ing and  instructive  essay  on  calcareous  manures. 
No  treatise  on  any  agricultural  subject,  emanating 
from  the  American  press,  has  effected  such  valu- 
able results,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Eu- 
rope. In  regard  to  Virj^inia,  it  has  literally  con- 
vened an  abandoned  soil  into  fruittul  and  luxuri- 
ant fields. 

Lime  is  never  found  naturally  in  a  pure  state. 
It  occupies  a  middle  region  between  sand  and 
clay.  It  benefits  the  former  by  rendering  it  more 
firm  and  adhesive,  and  the  latter  by  making  ii 
less  60.  Deprived  oi'  its  water  and  carbonic  acid 
by  fire,*  it  is  called  quick  lime.  Combined  with 
carbonic  acid  in  common  limestone,  the  shells  oi 
marine  animals,  &c.,  it  is  known  as  mild  lime,  or 
the  carbonate  of  lime.  With  a  friable  mixture  of 
clay,  it  receives  the  appellation  of  marl.t  The 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris)  is 
composed  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  the  phos- 
phate} of  lime,  is  the  basis  of  bone  manure.  Whilst 
lime  (caustic  or  quick  lime)  is  a  powerful  promoter 
of  putrefaction,  us  carbonate  (mild  lime)  retards 
that  process.  The  former  is  only  used  where 
there  is  an  excess  of  organic  matter.  It  recom- 
bines  so  quickly  wiih  carbonic  acid,  if  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  that,  where  its  solvent  powers 
are  needed,  it  should  be  applied  as  soon  aller  it  is 
slacked  as  possible.  Mild  hnie,  in  the  form  of 
ground  or  powdered  shells,  by  preventing  the  too 
rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances,  per- 
forms a  highly  useful  function.  For  this  reason, 
no  sudden  increase  of  fertility  is  to  be  expected 
from  calcareous  manures.  When  it  is  considered 
that,  in  our  hot  climate,  the  putrefactive  process  is 
readily  brought  about,  and  that  our  lands,  from 
their  light  and  porous  nature,  are  too  favorable  to 
the  escape  of  (he  volatile  parts  given  out  by  fer- 
mentation, any  substance  that,  whilst  it  attracts 
moisture,  will  yield  food  only  to  the  growing 
plant ;  that  will  combine  with  and  fix  manures  in 
the  soil ;  (sand  has  no  power  in  holding  vegetable 
and  animal  manures,)  that  will  impregnate  the 
earth  with  aliment  drawn  from  the  atmosphere ; 

*  The  best  that  is  evolved  in  the  process  of  slack- 
inn;  lime,  is  the  caloric  of  the  water,  (for  which  it  pos- 
sesses so  strong  aa  affinity,  that  it  will  absorb  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  that  fluid,  and  yet  remain 
perfectly  drv,)  aa  it  passes  to  its  solid  state,  and  does 
iiot  proceed  from  the  lime  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 
— Parkes, 

t  "Pure  marl,  when  dry,  13  almost  as  white  as 
cbalk,  and  much  lighter  than  common  soil.  When 
wet,  it  is  of  a  li^  gray  color,  especially  if  it  contain 
much  orjramc  matter.  When  wet,  it  is  plastic  and  ad- 
hesive; when  dry,  it  faHs  into  a  fine  powder.  Found 
almost  exclusively  in  swarapy  ground,  generally  in 
quite  wet  swamps,  and  is  always  covered  bv  a  stra- 
tum, often  several  feet  thick,  of  black  vegetable  mat- 
ter approaching  to  peat.  It  resembles  white  clay  and 
sand.  To  find  it  make  use  of  a  pole — some  will  ad- 
here."— H.  Colman^  Commutumer  for  the  jSgricuUural 
Survey  of  MatutchusetU. 

t  Cotton  gives  1  per  cent  asbes,  of  which  17  per 
cent  is  composed  of^  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 


that  will  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  and  that 
will  neutralize  acids,  possesses  properties  of  rare 
v:itue  to  the  planter.  Such  a  substance  is  mild 
lime. 

All  soils  destitute  of  calcareous  matter  have 
acid  properties ;  and,  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Ruffin,  such  soils  possess  the  power  of  reducing 
to  powder  the  comminuted  shells,  which  by  the 
plough  or  otherwise  may  be  mixed  with  them. 
The  quantity  of  mild  lime  used  to  the  acre  is  from 
fiOy  to  three  hundred  bushels — to  be  renewed  in 
ten  or  fifreen  yeara.  The  best  shells,  wlteiher 
oyster,  clam,  or  muscle,  are  those  from  which  the 
living  principle  has  recently  been  taken.  Such 
are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  calcareous  beds, 
which  on  the  edges  of  our  rivers  have  t>eeQ 
bleaching  perhaps  for  a  century.  The  first  con- 
tains mud  and  animal  matter,  and  is  otherwise 
richer  in  its  saline  ingredients.  If  no  other  efibrta 
be  made  by  the  planter  in  this  business,  than  to 
burn  and  use  as  a  manure  the  03'Bter  shells  which 
the  industry  of  his  negroes  may  have  thrown 
about  their  dwellings,  he  will  confer  on  them,  as 
lar  as  their  hralih  is  concerned,  and  on  his  lands, 
especially  where  broom-grass  is  wont  to  grow,  a 
benefit  of  incalculable  magnitude. 

Mr.  Ruffin,  as  a  pnidcnt  admonition  to  thos& 
who  may  be  dippo^ed  to  try  the  virtues  of  calca- 
reous manures,  says,  '*  its  benefits  must  necessa- 
rily be  ftradual,  never  quickly  perceptible,  nor  can 
it  be  expected  at  all,  unless  on  soils  und^T  melio- 
rating culture,  which  will  allow  more  to  return  to 
the  earth  than  is  taken  off."  Fn  confirmation  of 
this  opinion^  he  gives  ihe  result  of  twelve  years' 
trial  of  liming  very  poor  land  sown  m  wheat. 
The  first  three  years,  the  average  product  was 
five  bushels  and  one-third  ;  the  next  three — eight 
bushels,  and  the  last  three,  ten  bushels  and  a  half; 
thus  doubling  his  crop  mainly  (the  land  rested  two 
years  in  four,  and  was  not  grazed,)  from  a  singia 
though  heavy  dressing  of  mild  lime. 

The  committee  cannot  conclude  their  report 
without  submitting  a  few  reflections  sugc^ted  by 
Professor  Shepard's  communication.  To  chemi- 
cal science  alone  nre  we  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion it  imparts.  From  no  other  source  could  light 
have  been  shed  upon  a  matter  so  repleie  with 
interest  to  the  owner  of  sea-island  Ian»ls.  "  Agri- 
cultural chemi««try,"  said  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
"  has  for  its  objects  all  those  changes  in  the  ar- 
ran^mentB  of  matter  connected  with  the  cix>wth 
and  nourishment  of  plants ;  the  comparative  va- 
lues of  their  produce  as  food ;  the  constitution  of 
soils ;  the  manner  in  which  lands  are  enriched  by 
manure  or  rendered  fertile  by  Ihe  diflerenl  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation.  Inquiries  of  such  a  nature 
cannot  but  be  interesting  and  important,  both  to 
the  theoretical  agriculturist  and  to  the  practical 
farmer.  To  the  first,  they  are  necessary  in  sup- 
plying most  of  tho  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  theory  of  the  art  depends.  To  the 
second,  they  are  usefljl  in  affording  simple  and 
easy  experiments  for  directing  his  labors,  and  for 
enabling  him  to  pursue  a  certain  and  systematic 
plan  of  improvement."  "Man,"  he  elsewhere 
beautifully  remarks,  "  must  consider  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  not  as  a  secure  and  unalterable  inheri- 
tance, spontaneously  providing  lor  his  wants,  but 
as  a  doubtful  and  insecure  possession,  to  be  pre- 
served only  by  labor  and  extended  and  perfected 
by  ingenuity."    An  acquaintance  with  the  funda- 
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mental  laws  which  regulate  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry are  as  necessary  to  the  agricolturlst,  as  a 
scientific  knowledge  oi  ihe  human  sysiem  and  of 
materia  medica  is  to  the  loliowers  oC  the  healing 
art.  The  empiric  who  indiscriminately  prescribes 
one  or  two  Ikvorite  nostrums,  merits  the  contempt 
of  every  man  who  values  human  life.  Yet,  the 
husbandman,  who  enters  the  temple  of  science, 
the  better  to  qualily  him  lor  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  multifarious  and  complicated  duties,  is  view- 
ed as  a  mid-day  dreamer,  who  seeks  lor  that, 
which,  if  acquired,  would  only  unfit  him  for  his 
pursuit,  by  diverting  his  attention  to  objects  ol 
uncertain  and  subordinate  interest.  Although  we 
are  justly  told  by  one  of  the  profbundest  philoso- 

{>hers*  of  any  age,  that  when  theoretical  know- 
edge  and  practical  skill  are  happily  combined  in 
the  same  person,  the  intellectual  power  of  man 
appears  in  its  full  perfection,  and  fits  him  equally 
to  conduct  with  a  masterly  hand  the  details  of 
ordinary  business,  and  to  contend  successfully  with 
the  untried  difiiculties  of  new  and  perplexing  situ- 
ations— still,  it  is  deeply  humiliating  to  declare, 
that  in  the  sober  judgment  of  perhaps  every  agri- 
cultural community,  theory  and  practice  are  anta- 
gonistic;— they  cannot  successfully  be  united  in 
the  same  individual.  If  the  vegetable  world  pos- 
sesses a  living  principle — if  every  species  has  a 
regular  organization,  which  requires  (or  its  sup- 
port an  incessant  supply  of  food — if  each  plant 
has  its  period  of  growth,  health,  disease,  decay, 
and  death,  is  it  not  certain,  that  the  laws  which 
govern  vegetables  are  fixed  and  immutable'?  If 
so,  is  an  acquaintance  with  those  laws  unimpor- 
tant, especially  to  him  whose  province  it  is  to  aid 
nature  in  replenishing  the  earth  with  (bod?  What 
information  can  mere  observation  impart  to  the 
farmer  concerning  the  composition  of  his  soils  and 
manures'?  He  knows  that  a  particular  plant  will 
not  thrive  upon  a  certain  eoil.  But  why?  No 
answer  is  heard.  He  scouts  the  belief)  that  the 
man  of  science,  whose  bopk,  it  may  t>e,  is  his  sole 
guide,  and  who  perhaps  has  never  been  beyond 
the  purlieus  of  his  city  abode,  can  instruct  him  in 
his  vocation,  and  by  so  doing  greatly  promote  his 
temporal  welfare.  Yet  the  fact  is  indisputable. 
A  portion  of  the  farm  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was 
sterile.  All  his  exertions  to  raise  one  of  the  nu- 
merous crops  usually  cultivated,  failed.  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  soil  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  che- 
mist of  London,  who  readily  detected  the  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  remedy,  carbonate  of  lime,  was  ap- 
plied— and  the  enemy  that  had  so  long  baffied  the 
well  directed  efforts  of  this  distinguished  noble- 
man and  agriculturist,  ceased  longer  to  assail  him. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Whitemarsh  fi.  Seabrook, 
William  M.  Murray, 
G.  W.  Westcoat,  Committee, 
Ediato  Island,  July  IZih,  1840. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OP  8T.  JOHk's^  COLLETON, 
8.  C,  AND   THE   EDITOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  FanneK'  Register. 

Edisto  Island,  jfugust  26M,  1840. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  "  Agricultural  Society 


of  St.  John's,  Colleton,"  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  corresponding  secretary 
be  directed  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kufiin,  Edi- 
tor of  the  Farmers'  Register,  respectfully  asking 
whether,  if  he  be  the  cultivator  of  cotton,  he  uses 
lime  as  a  manure ;  whether  the  beneficial  effects 
are  seen  the  first  season ;  whether  quick  or  mild 
lime  is  preferred,  and  the  quantity  of  each  neces- 
sary to  an.  acre.  Whether  used  alone,  or  with 
compost;  and,  in  fine,  that  he  furnish,  if  not 
incompatible  with  his  other  duties,  all  the  in- 
formation in  relation  to  calcareous  matter,  as  a 
manure  for  cotton,  which  it  may  be  important  to 
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communicate. 

The  attention  of  the  planters  of  this  island  has 
been  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  em- 
braced in  the  above  resolution,  from  the  fact,  that 
whilst  they  have  succeeded,  by  the  liberal  use  of 
enriching  manures,  in  maintaining  the  original 
strength  of  their  lands,  they  would  appear  to  have 
failed  in  preserving  in  them  that  principle  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  diminished  results  of 
each  year's  labors.  Prof.  Shepard,  in  his  analysis 
of  the  soils  of  this  island,  is  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  "  peculiar  fertility  of  the  new  sea- 
island  cotton  land  may  be  owing  to  the  proportion 
of  comminuted  shells,  natural  to  such  soils,  and 
the  deterioration  of  these  lands  under  long  culti- 
vation, ascribable  to  the  exhaustion  of  carbonate 
of  lime."  If  you  can  communica»e  to  us  any  in- 
formation in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  scarce  need 
assure  you  that  it  will  be  thankfully  received. 

With  sentiments  of  high  respect  and  esteem,  I 
remain  yours,  &c. 

J.  Jenkins  JMikell, 
Corres.  Sec, 

REPLY. 

Sir— -In  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  have 
recently  honored  me  by  making,  I  can  ofier  al- 
most nothing  of  such  particular  facts  and  accurate 
results  of  comparative  experiments,  in  regard  to 
lime  on  cotton,  as  seem  to  be  called  for  by  the  re- 
solution of  the  society.  At  a  former  time  1  culti- 
vated cotton,  and  on  a  large  scale,  for  so  northern 
a  latitude  (37°  17')  and  for  five  years  in  succes- 
sion. Siill,  the  culture,  as  a  field  crop,  was  a  no- 
velty in  this  region,  and,  to  me  especially,  a  matter 
of  experiment,  which,  af\er  sufficient  trial,  was 
abandoned  by  me,  as  too  little  suited  to  our  climate, 
and  still  less  to  good  and  improving  farming.  Before 
I  began  to  cultivate  cotton,  nearly  all  my  open 
land  had  been  made  calcareous,  by  marling ;  and 
as  the  best  land  of  the  farm  was  devoted  to  cotton, 
it  followed  that  of  all  the  land  cultivated  in  that 
crop  (varying  from  48  to  96  acres  yearlv,)  there 
was  no  part  which  had  not  been  marled.  Of  course 
there  were  no  means  offered  of  comparing  the  re- 
sults with  those  of  similar  land  without  marl. 
But  I  did  not  deem  this  deficiency  important  to 
myself,  inasmuch  as  I  entertained  no  doubt  what- 
ever or  the  advantage  of  calcareous  manure  to 
the  increase  of  product  of  cotton  being  as  great 
as  to  that  of  other  crops,  which  had  been  more 
carefully  observed.  There  was  another  advan- 
tage peculiar  to  cotton,  which  1  was  as  well  con- 
vinced of  my  receiving  the  benefit  of,  but  which 
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e*8o,  fbr  the  rmsoD  above  etated,  wanted  the  con- 
firmauoQ  of  any  accurate  comparative  experiment. 
This  was  the  general  operation  of  calcareous  ma- 
nures lo  forward  the  ripening  of  all  crops;  and 
this  effect  on  cotton  is  especially  valuable  in  our 
climate,  though  not  in  your  warmer  region.    In 
the  five  years  during  which  I  planted  cotton  ex- 
tensively, there  was  no  material  diminution  of  ihe 
quantity  of  any  crop,  caused  by  the  frost  destroy- 
ing unnpe  pods ;  and  in  only  one  of  the  years,  ac- 
cording lo  my  present  recollection,  was  there  any 
notable,  or  noticed,  portion  of  the  last  gathered 
cotton,  injured  in  quality  by  being  made  yellow, 
by  the  severity  of  t'roBt  on  the  green  pods ;  which 
is  a  very  common  evil  in  the  cotton  crops  here, 
on  lands  not  calcareous.     As  to  general    pro- 
duct, my  richest  lot  of  25  acres,  produced  more 
than   1000  pounds  of  seed -cot  ton  (short  staple, 
d*  course,)    to   the   acre.     Two   acres,   sepa- 
rately and  accurately  measured,  produced  1300 
lbs.  to  the  acre.    These  were  the  weights  as 
brought  from  the  field,  and  by  weighing  the  day's 
work  of  each  hand  at  night.    Of  course,  the  sub- 
wquent  drying  would  have  reduced  these  weights. 
The  above  products  were  on  very  good  soil,  slight- 
ly calcareous  naturally,  and  made  more  so  by  marl- 
ing.    On  another  field,  naturally  poor  and  acid, 
but  improved   by  marling,  to  the  product  of  30 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  the  first  and  best  pro- 
duct of  cotton  (weighed  as  gathered)  was  barely 
600  lbs.,  and  which  soon  fell  to  300  and  less  to  the 
acre  in  subsequent  cultivations.    It  may  be  proper 
to  state  that  cotton  cultivation  was  continued  on 
the  same  land  several  years  in  succession,  as  long 
as  the  crop  was  raised  on  the  farm. 

M  y  applications  of  calcareous  manures  w*»re  con- 
fined to  shn||.m?irl;  consequently,  the  lime  was 
always  in  the  mild,  or  carbonated  sta  e.  fictween 
quick-lime  and  any  of  the  forms  of  carbonate  of 
Wme,  my  choice  would  be  directed  eoIe!y  by  the 
consid«*ration  of  the  greater  cheapness  in  applica- 
tion -of  the  one  or  the  other.  Deeming,  however, 
that  the  caustic  quatily  of  burnt  lime  is  rarely  if 
ever  desirable  in  the  soil,  I  would  prefer  such 
mode  of  treaiing  quick-lime,  whether  of  shells  or 
stone,  as  would  most  facilitate  its  becoming  carbo- 
nated, before  being  applied  to  the  soil,  or  as  soon 
aAer,  and  effectually,  as  possible.  In  the  admit- 
ted absence  of  any  experimental  knowledge  of  my 
own  on  this  head,  and  therefore  relying  on  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  I  wonid  especially  recommend  to 
the  cotton  planters  of  Edisto,  the  practice  of  the  late 
Fielding  Lewis  of  Virginia,  (which  is  general  on 
the  liming  farms  of  James  River,)  in  regard  to  shell - 
lime,  applied  alone,  and  to  the  directions  of  M. 
Puvis,  in  his  valuable  '  Essay  on  Lime,'  for  mak- 
ing composts  of  lime  and  rich  vegetable  soil.  The 
first  of  these  articles  is  in  the  first  volume  of 
Farmers'  Register,  and  the  translation  of  M. 
Puvis'  work  in  the  third  volume,  both  of  which 
were  formerly  furnished  to  your  society,  and  I 
presume  remain  in  its  library.  Where  marsh 
grass  and  mud  are  so  extensively  used  for  manure, 
as  on  your  roast,  I  should  suppose  that  the  mak- 
ing of  compost  heaps  of  those  alimentary  ma- 
nures with  quick-lime,  would  greatly  add  to  the 
separate  values  of  all  the  difierent  materials. 

Knowing  so  little  as  I  do  of  the  soil  and  agricul- 
ture of  the  sea-islands  of  South  Carolina,  1  am 
well  aware  that  any  opinions  of  mine  bearing  on 
their  particular  qualiues  or  defects,  must  be  of 
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very  little  worth.  But  with  this  general  admis- 
sion, and  notwithstanding  my  very  high  opinion 
of  the  value  of  calcareous  manures,  I  roust  beg 
leave  lo  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Profesaor 
Shepard,  which  you  quote.  That  the  natural  pro- 
portion of  comminuted  shells  in  these  soils  was 
the  source  of  their  original  and  long  enduring 
fertility,  1  fully  believe ;  and,  as  much,  that  the  ar- 
tificial addition  of  calcareous  matter,  where  but  a 
trace  remains,  atid  still  more  where  no  carbonaU  of 
lime  is  now  found,  would  be  highly  advantageous. 
But  the  disappearance  of  the  cariofude  of  Unu  ia 
these  soils,  (as  fbutKl  by  the  analyses  of  Professor 
Shepard,)  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  the  re<- 
moval  of  what  fbrmeriy  existed  there,  at  least  in 
any  great  de^e ;  but  rather,  by  Its  being  acted  on 
by  the  acid  of  the  soil,  its  change  from  the  oarbonait 
to  some  other  salt  of  lime.  The  general  reasons 
for  this  opinion  have  been  given  at  length  in  the 
chapter  on  the  **  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  acid 
and  neutral  soils,"  in  the  '  Essay  on  Calcareous 
Manures.'  And  the  new  form  in  which  the  lime 
remains,  seems  to  be  no  less  beneficial  as  a  ferti- 
lizer, and  fixer  and  retainer  of  other  fertilizing 
matters,  than  its  original  form  of  carbonate  m 
lime. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  two  natural  modes  of 
operation  by  which  carbonate  of  lime  in  soil  may 
be  continually  abstracted  or  removed,  thoui^h  in 
very  small  amounts.  All  growing  plants  take  up 
some  lime  from  the  soil  in  which  they  stand,  and 
though  the  quantity  is  usually  very  minute,  still 
that  small  quantity  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
healthy  existence  and  perfection  of  every  plant. 
And,  in  this  belief,  I  thence  infer,  that  every  soil, 
capable  of  producing  any  vegetable  cover,  must 
contain  some  trace  of  lime  in  some  stale  of  combi- 
nation, (though  almost  no  natural  soils  in  the  At- 
lantic states  contain  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime ;)  and  that  without  some  mi- 
nute portion  of  lime,  every  soil  would  be  entirely 
barren  and  naked.  In  short,  that  it  is  simply  and 
solely  the  presence  of  lime,  and  the  operation  of 
this  lime  in  combining  with,  and  fixing  alimenta- 
ry matters,  that  serve  to  form  what  we  term  ioil^ 
which,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is  always  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  entirely  barren  sub-soil  below. 

But  though  the  crops  grown  on  the  soil,  and 
especially  when  annually  and  generally  carried 
off,  must  take  away  a  part  of  the  lime  of  the  soil, 
the  quantity  is  so  small,  that  a  century  would 
scarcely  show  a  sensible  diminution.  And  if  a 
maiiuring  system  were  kept  up,  as  is  the  case 
with  your  cotton-lands,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
vegetable  manure  applied  would  contain  and  re- 
store to  the  soil  fully  as  much  as  was  taken  off  in 
the  crops.  Indeel,  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  cotton 
fibre  alone  be  removed  from  the  sea- island  fields:, 
there  would  be  i^ery  little  loss  of  lime  to  the  land, 
the  fibre  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  car- 
bon. 

Another  source  of  loss  of  carbonate  of  lime  to 
soil  is  by  its  solution  in  rain-water,  and  being  thi?B 
carried  away  in  torrents,  or  descending  to  form 
springf*.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water 
alone,  and  therefore  would  be  subject  to  no  such 
cause  of  wapte.  But  rain-water  has  dissolved  in 
it  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  so  far 
is  made  a  solvent  of  carbonate  f  f  lime.  It  is  by 
the  percolation  of  rain-water  that  all  Traestone 
waters  are  formed;   and  as  soon  as  they  Icte 
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their  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  (which  is  very  easi- 
ly effected,)  the  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solu- 
tion  is  dropped.  It  is  by  this  process,  slow  and 
smalt  in  each  particular  effect  as  it  is,  that  the  so- 
lid limestone  foundations  of  mountainous  regions, 
are  hollowed  out  into  immense  caverns,  and  that 
all  the  streams  are  saturated  with  dissolved  car- 
bonate of  lime.  And  the  w^Bie  and  removal  of 
this  substance  (which  ^oes  to  fertilize  other  landf) 
must  be  enormous,  where  there  exists  so  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  excess  beyond  all  the  wants  of 
the  soil  and  its  vegetable  products.  But  where  there 
is  no  such  excess,  I  believe  that  the  attraction  of  the 
soil  for  the  lime  is  stronger  than  the  solvent  power 
of  rain-water,  and  that  none  is  so  lost,  unless  the 
soil  in  a  mass  be  washed  away.  And  with  so  le- 
vel a  surface,  and  sandy  and  open  soil  and  sub-soil, 
as  the  sea-islands  have,  if  there  could  be  any  car- 
bonate of  lime  so  dissolved,  it  could  not  flow  off 
io  the  water,  but  would  merely  sink  into  the  sand, 
and  thus  serve  to  deepen  the  fertile  portion  of  the 
soil. 

Feeling  a  strong  and  general  interest  in  the  agri- 
cultural improvement  of  South  Carolina,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  means  of  the  calcareous  manures 
with  which  the  country  has  been  so  bountifully 
supplied  by  nature,  and  which  are  as  yet  almost  en- 
tirely overlooked  and  neglected,  1  should  rejoice 
to  aid  the  excellent  objects  of  your  society  to  pro- 
mote that  best  of  all  possible  modes  of  fertiliza- 
tion. It  is  therefore  the  more  regretted  by  me, 
that,  in  regard  to  all  the  information  on  particular 
points  required  of  me,  my  reply  should  be  neces- 
sarily of  so  little  worth.  On  the  subject  generally, 
perhaps  my  opinions  might  be  of  more  value.  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  present  twenty  copies  of 
my  general  work  on  this  subject,  the  <  Essay  on 
Calcareous  Manures,'  through  you  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  St.  John's,  Colleton ;  and  ear- 
nestly hope  that  this  and  all  other  existing  sources 
of  information,  on  that  important  subject,  may  be 
permitted  to  operate  fully  for  the  improvement  and 
profit  of  South  Carolina. 

Respect  fblly, 

Edmund  Ruffibi. 

to  j.  jcnkins  m tkrlt^,  issq. 
Cor.  Si€.  jfgr.  Soc,  of  St.  John's,  CkfUeion,  S.  C. 


THE   BURNIirO   MOUNTAIN. 

From  tfie  Lehigh  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Mt.  Ve$uviu8f  Schuylkill  Co.,  May  31. 

Mr.  Editor : — 1  this  morning  paid  a  visit  to  this 
place,  situated  about  4  miles  N.  £.  of  Minereville, 
and  by  road  8  miles  fi^m  Pottsville,  to  see  the 
wonderful  effects  of  a  coal  mine  on  fire.  Arriving 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  by  the  lateral  railroad 
I  approached  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  from  which 
there  issued  considerable  water,  which,  to  the 
taste,  is  highly  charged  with  sulphur,  and  some 
iron  corroded  from  the  rails,  laid  in  the  gangway 
of  the  mine,  and  depositing  a  sediment  approach- 
ing; near  the  color  of  chromic  yellow. 

It  was  at  this  opening  the  fire  took  place  in 
January,  1838,  caused  by  the  miners  having  made 
a  fire  io  the  mouth  of  it,  to  keep  the  waters  from 
freezing  about  the  rails,  so  that  they  could  com- 
mence their  operations  early  in  the  spring,  which, 
through  carelessness,  ignited  the  propping  of  the 


gangway,  and  from  which  it  communicated  to  the 
coal  dirt,  before  it  was  discovered.  The  miners 
then  endeavored  to  extinguish  it,  but  it  was  beyond 
their  power,  and  after  having  worked  at  it  two 
nights  and  a*day,  they  left  it  in  despair  of  stopping 
its  ravages,  and  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  stop. 

Going  from  thence  up  the  mountain,  (which 
faces  the  south)  about  150  yards,  I  arrived  at  the 
first  crater,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
eliptical  cone,  about  40  by  70  feet  diameter,  and 
sunk  some  15  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  the  coal  vein  or  mine  is  on  fire,  smoul- 
dering, as  it  were,  with  dirt  and  stones  which  have 
caved  in  upon  it;  the  stones  are  burnt  to  ap|)ear- 
ance  like  lime.  The  smell  of  sulphur  here  is  highly 
perceptible ;  from  the  north  end  of  this  crater, 
there  issues  a  rumbling  noise  like  distant  thunder 
and  the  heat  appears  to  be  intense.  About  30 
feet  higher  up  the  mountain,  I  arrived  at  another 
crater,  perhaps  30  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  a 
chasm  apparently  about  30  feet  deep,  with  much 
smoke  issuing  from  the  connexion  with  the  first 
crater  on  its  south ;  the  west  side  of  this  chasm 
is  a  mass  of  immense  stone,  with  fire  under  it  as 
far  as  the  opening  exists  ;  the  rumbling  noise  be- 
fore mentioned  is  here  more  distinct  than  at  the 
first  crater,  and  the  heat  greater,  both  caused,  per- 
haps, by  the  wind  being  from  the  south.  The 
smoke  and  sulphur  on  the  east  side  was  very 
annoying  to  me,  and  caused  me  to  shif\  my  situa- 
tion to  the  west  side,  passing,  for  the  purpose,  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  crater,  over  a  strip  of 
ground  about  30  feet  wide ;  knowing  it  to  be 
undermined  by  fire,  and  then  in  full  blast,  caused 
me  to  tread  lightly,  (such  is  the  effect  of  habit,) 
for  fear  of  breaking  it  down,  which  had  I  done,  I 
should  have  been  engulfed  in  a  horrible  death. 

Further  up  the  mountain,  some  50  feet  apart, 
are  three  more  craters,  similar  to  the  first  in  size, 
but  there  is  no  rumbling  issued  from  either  of  them. 
There  have  been  others  of  similar  size,  which  are 
now  filled  up,  except  one  which  it  not  more  than 
four  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  issues  steam. 

Upon  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  fire,  as  far 
as  discernible,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  damages 
done  upon  the  surface  of  the  hill.  For  perhaps 
50  to  60  acres,  all  vegetation  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  herbage  and  sprouts  are  quite  red,  which 
have  a  pretty  effect  at  a  distance,  but  upon  the 
spot  the  appearance  is  desolate,  not  a  blade  of 
^rass  nor  a  green  leaf  or  twig  meets  the  eye,  as 
far  as  the  influence  underground  has  acted. 

On  my  return  to  New  Castle,  which  is  at  the 
west  foot  of  the  mountain,  1  was  informed  that  the 
mine  belonged  to  Messrs.  Dundass,  Richards  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  coal  vein  would 
average  40  feet  in  thickness.  Here  is  material 
enougn  in  the  mountain  to  burn  some  years.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  open  the  vein  at  the  other  end 
of  the  mountain,  and  save  as  much  coal  in  that 
way  as  possible. 


CADBAGK    PLANTS. 


From  the  Maine  Cultivator. 

A  sure— but  rather  troubWome — protection  of 
cabbage  plants  against  the  grub  worm,  is  to  go  out 
into  the  woods  and  take  off  lots  of  strips  of  birch 
bark  from  small  trees.  Theee  will  naturally  main- 
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tain  the  shape  they  sustained  on  the  tree — round 
like  a  water  box,  without  top  or  bottom.  They 
should  be  about  two  inches  high  or  deep.  Let 
each  strip  enclose  a  plant,  and  press  it  gently  into 
the  earth.  The  grub  can  then  neither  crawl  under 
nor  climb  over  it.  Luok  he  ever  so  wistfully  that 
way,  he  cannot  set  his  teeth  into  the  delicious 
fibres  ol  the  young  cabbage  stalk. 


LtqUOBlCB. 

From  the  Penny  Magaxtne. 

This  plant,  which  requires  a  deep  loamy  sand, 
with  a  bottom  of  clay  at  the  depth  oi'  three  or  four 
I'eet,  is  chiefly  grown  at  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire. 
The  properties  lor  which  the  liquorice  is  cultivated 
are  found  in  the  root,  which  contains  an  abundance 
of  mucilaginous  juice,  of  a  sweet  and  sub-acrid 
taste.    The  pectoral  qualities  of  this  juice  are  welt 
known,  and  the  Pontefract  cakes,  which  are  a  pre- 
paration from  the  liquorice  root,  are  in  coosiderable 
demand,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
These  cakes  are  not  so  targe  as  a  shilling,  and 
bear  the  impress  of  a  castle.    Liquorice  is  also  a 
chief  ingredient  in  lozenges  and  other  medicaments 
taken  lor  coughs.    The  liquorice  plant  being  a  na- 
tive of  the  warmer  dimate  of  southern  Europe,  is 
not  always  a  profitable  crop  in  this  country.  Great 
care  and  good  manatrement  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  the  land  must  be  of  superior  quality,  iveli 
manured,  and  stocked  with  choice  plants,  or  the 
cultivator  will  not  succeed  in  bringing  them  to  per- 
fection.   A  wet  and  cold  summer  is  injurious,  and 
an  unlavorable  season  will  produce  only  one  fourth 
of  an  ordinary  crop.    The  mode  of  cultivation  in 
the  liquorice-grounds  at  Pontefract  is  first  to  trench 
to  the  depth  of  three  spades,  the  bottom  to  be 
loosened  but  not  thrown  out.    Old  stable-dung 
must  then  be  spread  on  the  land,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  cnrt- loads  per  acre;  and  it 
must  atierwards  be  well  dug  in.   The  land  is  then 
laid  out  iu  beds  about  thirtv-eight  inches  in  width, 
thrown  up  about  a  foot  in  heignt,  and  after  being 
neailv  raked  over  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  plants, 
which  should  be  put  into  the  ^rround  in  March  or 
April.    They  are  of  two  kindu,  stock  and  runner- 
buds,  and  are  dibbled  in  four  inches  deep  in  alter- 
nate rows  across  the  ridge,  one  on  the  top,  and  one 
on  each  side,  and  longitudinally  at  the  distance  of 
six  or  seven  inches.    The  beds  are  then  carefully 
raked,  the  dibble  holes  being  well  covered  in.  The 
space  between  each  row  of  plants  is  usually  sown 
with  early  dwarf  or  York  cabbages,  or  early  kid- 
ney potatoes.    The  t>ed8  will  soon  require  weed- 
ing, and  this  is  done  two  or  three  times  during  the 
In  autumn  the  top,  which  is  four  or  five 


IMI'ROTIIfO  LAND  BY  GRBBN  CROPS. 

From  the  Farmers'  Advocate. 

Philadelphia,  3rd  month  ISth,  1840. 
Dear  Friend. — Soon  after  our  return,  1  applied 
to  a  friend  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  skil- 
ful agriculturist,  for  his  advice  as  relates  to  the  best 
method  of  proceeding  under  your  circumstances— 
his  reply  is  now  before  me,  and  1  know  oo  better 
plan  than  to  copy  his  letter ;  he  says— 

**  My  farm  having  been  in  a  high  state  of  im- 
provement for  many  years  past,  I  have  not  done 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  improving  land  by  green 
cnanures,  having  a  full  supply  from  my  barn-yard 
lor  all  my  wants ;  I  can  however  say,  when  the 
latter  cannot  be  had  to  suflScient  extent,  and  where 
time  or  marl  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  at  too  great 
a  cost.    I  would  look  as  my  chief  dependence, 
to  green  crops,  and  from  the  experience  I  have 
had,  would  give  a  preference  to  corn  for  that  pur- 
pose, sown  broad-cast,  say  1 J  to  2  bushels  to  the 
acre,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  com  stalksi 
but  also  on  account  of  the  greater  produce  to  the 
acre,  and  the  facility  of  covering  it  with  the  plough. 
I  have,  myself,  made  but  one  experiment  with 
green  manure  alone,  being  generally  in  the  prac- 
tice of  liming  previous  to  sowing  the  grain, — in 
that  instance  1  pursued  the  fbllowmg course:  about 
the  15th  of  the  5th  month,  alter  corn  planting.    I 
prepared  the  ground,  and  sowed  1^  bushels  ofcorn 
per  acre,  harrowed  it  in  lengthwise — then  across ; 
the  grain  was  well  covered,  I  should  however  pre- 
fer covering  with  the  plough  lightly,  when  it  can 
be  done,  and  harrowed  once  to  level  the  ground  ; 
as  there  was  no  rain  for  several  weeks,  sufficient 
to  cause  the  grain  to  vegetate,  not  more  than  ab<Hit 
one  third  came  up,  in  consequence  I  considered  it 
pretty  much  of  a  failure ;  what  there  was  1  had 
ploughed  in  when  in  tassel,  as  deep  as  I  could, 
having  first  rolled  it  down  with  a  heavy  roller ; 
after  ploujp;hing  it  in,  it  was  again  rolled,  and  so  left 
until  seeding  time,  when  the  wheat  was  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in  :  the  land  in  this  case 
was  poor,  yet  a  good  crop  of^  wheat  was  cut  from  it. 
1  have  known  several  experiments  made  in  my 
neighborhood,  similar  to  the  above,  and  always 
with  good  success.  1  will  mention  one  case  direct- 
ly to  the  point:  a  near  relation  of  i»ine  had  some 
poor  land  on  his  farm,  that  he  said  be  could  do 
nothing  with,  it  was  a  light  sundy  soil ;  1  proposed 
to  him  to  fence  ofl' about  five  acres,  and  try  the  ex- 
periment of  improving  it  by  green  manure  alone; 
he  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  at  my  pi^rticular  request 
submitted ;  the  result  was  as  follows :  the  first 
seed  sown  was  oats,  which  grew  to  the  height  of 
3  inches  on  an  average ;  these  were  ploughed  in, 
summer,    in  autumn  tne  top,  wnicn  is  lour  or  nve   and  again  sowed  in  oats;  this  crop  was  about 
ft^t  high,  is  cut  off  near  the  bud.    In  the  ensuing  I  double ;    the  2nd  year,  again  sowed  oats  in  the 
spring  and  summer  the  ground  must  be  hoed  and   sprioff— crop  pretty  good,— ploughed    it  in  and 
carefully  weeded,  and  in  autumn  the  tops,  which  sowed  buckwheat,  produced  a  fine  crop  which  be 
are  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  are  cut  down  as  be-  cut;  then    ploughed   the   ground — sowed    with, 
fore.    The  same  management  must  be  repeated   wheat  and  cut  a  fine  crop.— JMy  wi^h  was,  that 
each  year,  for  the  part  of  the  plant  above  the  sur- 1  he  should  have  coiitinued  the  experiment  for  5 
face  grows  annually,  though  the  root  is  perennial,   years  without  cropping,  but  the  improvement  was 
About  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  planting,  the  :  so  great,  that  the  temptation  to  crop  could  not  be 
ots,  which  should  be  three  or  four  feet  long,  are   resisted  beyond  the  2  years.    I  am  decidedly  of 

the  opinion  that  poor  ground  can  be  made  good 
by  green  manure  only-^but  to  do  this  the  croppine; 
must  be  lights  until  assisted  by  manure  made 
f'^'^i  the  grasses  produced— I  would  prefer  the 


roots. 


taken  up  some  time  between  November  and  Fe- 
bruary. They  are  tied  in  bundles  for  sale,  which 
14  effected  as  early  as  possible,  as  they  become  dry, 
and  of  less  value  the  longer  they  are  kept. 
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Datton  or  northera  corn  for  sowing,  as  it  suckers 
more  than  any  other,  and  ripens  earlier — of  course 
would  admit  of  its  being  ploughed  in  eooner,  which 
would  give  it  more  time  to  decompose." 

'i'he  tbrpgoing  quotation  gives  iho  recommen- 
dation ofroy  friend;  which  1  am  fully  prepared  to 
subscribe  to.  I  may  now  say  that  1  feel  a  lively 
interest  tor  the  promoting  of  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vancement of  my  friends  in  North  Carolina,  as 
1  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  important 
consequences  are  dependent  thereon. 

John  Elliot. 


EXPL08IOS8  IN   COAL  MINES. 

Extract  Crotn  the  Ediubargh  Encyclopadia. 

To  describe  the  catastrophe  attending  an  explo- 
sion of  an  extensive  coal-mine,  would  require  the 
ppn  of  an  able  writer,  guided  by  one  who  has 
been  present  at  such  a  scene ;  but  some  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  description. 
We  shall  suppose  a  mine  of  great  depth,  perhaps 
from  100  to  150  fathoms,  with  the  workings  ex- 
tended to  a  great  distance,  the  machinery  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts,  the  mining  operations  under 
a  regular  and  rigid  discipline,  with  railways  in 
every  direction;  the  stoppings,  passing  doors, 
brattices,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the  mine  so 
arranged,  that  every  part  of  the  work  is  perform- 
ed like  a  well  regulated  machine.  To  see  a  mine 
of  this  extent  at  full  work  is  a  scene  of  spirited 
animation,  and  of  wonderful  industry ;  the  "sound 
of  the  hammer"  is  heard  in  every  quarter,  and 
the  numerous  carriages,  loaded  and  unloaded, 
passing  to  and  from  the  wall- faces  to  the  pit-bot- 
tom are  seen  driving  and  thundering  along  in  every 
direction.  At  each  door,  a  little  boy,  named  a 
a  trapper,  is  placed  to  open  and  shut  it.  Every 
one  is  at  his  post ;  added  to  which,  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness  pervading  the  whole  scene, 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  in  a  place  of  so 
sombre  an  aspect.  While  the  work  is  thus  going 
forward,  it  has  but  too  frequently  happened,  that, 
from  some  unforeseen  cause,  part  of  the  ventila- 
tion has  become  stagnant,  or  laid  dead,  as  it  is 
termed,  by  which  a  great  body  of  inflammable 
air  is  gathered  into  one  place,  or  the  sudden  open- 
ing of'a  blower  has  produced  the  same  effect,  the 
certain  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  unsus- 
pecting miner  enters  it  with  his  candle;  ignition 
takes  place;  "sudden  as  the  spark  from  smitten 
steel,"  the  whole  extent  of  the  mine  in  that  direc- 
tion becomes  one  blaze  of  light  and  flame  from 
roof  to  pavement,  in  which  the  miners  are  enve- 
loped. It  hangs  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  from  the 
evolution  of  immense  volumes  of  gases,  with 
much  hear,  this  pestilence  begins  to  move  with 
the  violence  of^  a  tornado,  and  whh  the  noise  of 
thunder,  directing  its  course  always  in  the  nearest 
direction  to  the  upcast  shaf>.  Its  power  is  awful 
and  irresistible.  'Whatever  obstructs  its  course  is 
swept  onward  like  smoke  before  the  wind.  The 
stoppings  are  burst,  the  doors  are  shivered  to  a 
thousand  pieces;  while  the  unfortunate  miners 
and  boys  who  are  within  its  range,  with  the 
horses,  carriages,  corves,  and  coals,  are  swept 
along  with  raconc«ivable  velocity;  and  when  a 
pillar  obstructs  the  direct  couree  of  the  current, 
they  are  dashed  against  it,  and  there  lie  mingled 


in  one  common  mass  of  ruin,  desolation  and 
death,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  from  ao  im- 
mense mortar  against  a  wall  I  Others  are  carried 
direct  to  the  shaf\,  and  are  either  buried  there 
amidst  the  wreck,  or  are  blown  up  and  over  the 
pit-mouth:  So  powerful  is  the  blast,  that  even  in 
the  shaft  it  frequently  tears  the  brattice  walls  to 
pieces,  blows  the  corves,  which  are  hanging  in 
the  shaf>,  as  high  into  the  air  as  the  ropes  will  al- 
low them;  and  not  unfrequently  the  ponderous 
pulley  wheels  are  blown  off  the  pit- head  frame, 
and  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  mi«lst 
of  a  thick  cloud  of  coals  and  coal-dust  brought  from 
the  mine  by  the  volcanic  eruption,  which  abso- 
lutelv  shakes  the  solid  mass  of  earth  that  confines 
it.  The  dust  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  some- 
times obscures  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  viciniiy 
of  the  pit.  No  sooner  is  this  part  of  the  catas- 
trophe over, "and  an  awful  silence  produced,  than  . 
the  bade  draught  commences,  by  the  descent  of 
air  down  the  shafl  to  replace  the  air  of  the  mine 
as  it  cools.  Every  part  of  the  mine  is  filled  with 
the  most  deleterious  airs,  particularly  azote  and 
carbonic  acid,  the  result  of  combustion.  ThoFe 
miners,  who  were  in  the  direct  line  of  the  explo- 
sion, have  their  fate  quickly  sealed.  Others  who 
are  not  in  the  direct  current  are  dreadfully  burnt. 
But  though  the  greater  number  of  the  miners  are 
at  a  distance  from  either  of  these  calamities,  yet 
their  fate  is  perhaps  the  most  severe.  They  hear 
the  explosion ;  they  know  well  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  it ;  every  one  thinks  of  his  personal 
safety;  and  the  great  object  is  to  reach  the  pit- 
bottom.  All  the  lights  are  generally  extinguish- 
ed, and  they  have  to  pursue  their  dreary  path  in 
awful  darkness — a  darkness  rendered  terrible  by 
the  combination  of  uncommon  circumstancea. 
Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  make  most 
providential  escapes,  after  clambering  over  fallen 
roofs,  and  the  wreck  where  their  fellow  workmen 
lay  entombed  ;  but  others,  deviating  from  the  di- 
rect course  in  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  wander 
anxiously  onward,  dreading  every  moment  to 
meet  the  returning  pestilential  air.  At  last  they 
feel  its  power,  and  knowing  the  certainty  of  their 
fate,  they  cease  to  struggle  with  what  is  irresisti- 
ble ;  they  resign  their  hopes ;  fall  down  in  a  re- 
clining posture;  nature  is  soon  exhausted,  and 
they  sink  in  death  as  if  asleep !  Such  is  the  fate 
of  the  hardy  and  industrious  miners,  who  venture 
their  lives  every  day  for  the  comfort  of  oihers :  and 
such,  frequently,  is  the  misfortune,  which,  in  a 
moment,  comes  like  a  whirlwind,  upon  the  best 
arranged  mining  concerns,  after  the  most  laborious 
exertions,  and  tne  most  imremitting  anxious  con- 
cern of  the  mining  engineers.  The  labors  and 
plans  of  years  are  in  an  instant  destroyed. 

Sad  and  melancholy  as  the  sc^ne  described  is, 
perhaps  it  is  the  least  part  of  the  melancholy  pic- 
ture. From  the  general  arrangements  of  the  col- 
lieries, it  is  found  a  matter  of  economy  and  coove- 
niency  to  have  the  workmen's  houses,  where  their 
families  reside,  near  to  the  pits.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  instant  an  explosion  takes 
place,  the  alarm  is  general,  and  the  wives  and  re- 
lations of  thoseT  who  are  in  the  mine  rush  to  the 
pit-mouth  in  a  state  of  distraction,  where  a  heart- 
rendinjic  scene  takes  place — a  scene  which  may 
be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described.  All  the 
violent  effects  of  sudden  grief*  are  the  consequence. 
They  look  to  the  horrible  pit  where  those  who  are 
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tnoet  dear  to  ihero  are  entombed,  ond  who  but  a 
lew  hours  ago  had  left  them  in  health  and  vigor, 
with  the  hope  oi  returning  happy  to  ihoir  homeF. 

In  such  a  case,  the  mining  engineers  have  a  se- 
vere and  an  imperious  duty  to  perform.  The  pit, 
where  they  must  detMsend,  is  either  rendered  dan- 
^rous  by  the  wreck  of  loose  timber  torn  away  by 
the  irruption,  or  the  air  is  in  a  pestilential  state; 
and,  what  is  still  more  alarming,  part  of  the  coal 
may  have  taken  fire  from  the  explosion,  or  a 
blower  may  be  ignited :  either  of  which  would 
produce  repeated  and  violent  explosic  us  the  in- 
stant the  gas  accumulated  to  that  point  so  as  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  fire.  Such  a  case  is  not 
untirequent,  and  against  this  no  human  skill  can 
guard.  This  fearful  case,  with  the  others  before 
mentioned,  is  probably  combined.  Ail  these  have 
to  be  encountered  by  the  engineer  and  his  assist- 
ants. The  hope  of  saving  some  of  the  workmen 
from  death,  and  the  ardent  entreaties  of  the  ago- 
nized relations,  place  the  consideration  of  personal 
aalety  out  of  the  question. 

On  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  it  is  per- 
haps Willi  great  difficulty  the  mine  can  be  enter* 
ed,  owing  to  the  wreck  ;  if  the  descending  current 
of  air  is  good,  part  of  the  wreck  is  cleared  away* 
The  engineer  then  considers  what  are  t}<e  best  im- 
mediate plans  to  pursue,  arising  from  his  expe- 
rience, and  an  accurate  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
general  situation  of  the  workings,  but  of  the  di- 
rect lines  of  the  air  courses,  so  that  he  may  in  the 
shortest  time  restore  the  ventilation,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, relieve  the  miners  who  may  yet  be  alive. 
Having  formed  his  plans,  he  states  them  to  his 
assistants,  and  hears  any  improvements  they  may 
suggest ;  a  great  quantity  of  prop- wood  and  brat- 
tice deals  are  sent  down,  and  they  enter  the  mine 
as  far  as  the  air  will  allow  them  ;  care  being  taken 
to  have  it  with  them  every  step  as  they  proceed, 
and  in  particular  before  leaving  the  shaft,  they  see 
that  the  brattice  of  it  is  air-tight ;  for  if  any  open- 
ings are  in  it,  the  air  would  pass  directly  through 
it  and  ascend  to  the  bankt 

As  the  violence  of  the  explosion  destroys  many 
of  the  stoppings,  and  almost  every  door  upon  the 
air-courses,  the  whole  circulation  is  laid  dead,  and 
the  fresh  air  will  of  course  take  the  most  direct 
course  through  the  first  opening  to  the  upcast 
shaft.  All  these  must  t>e  replaced  as  they  pro- 
ceed forward  with  the  air;  and  this  work  being  in 
general  executed  with  astonishing  quicknesi*, many 
live^  are  frequently  saved. 

As  soon  OS  the  ventilation  is  restored  by  these 
temporary  brattices,  the  stoppings  and  doors  are 
replaced  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  the  work- 
ings are  resumed  with  all  their  former  vigor  and 
activity,  as  if  no  misfortune  bad  ever  happened. 
From  what  is  stated,  it  is  evident,  that  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  fiMtn  sioppingt  is  an  important  point, 
on  which  account  it  is  counlerfbrted  by  strong 
walls  of  stone ;  and  if  stones  are  easily  procured 
in  the  mine,  it  is  of  great  service  to  counterlbrt  as 
many  of  the  stoppings  as  can  conveniently  be 
done,  so  as  to  resist  the  explosive  force  of  the  fire, 
and  give  a  greater  facility  in  recovering  the  ven- 
tilation in  the  promptest  manner.  The  oversmen 
and  deputies  who  are  employed  in  this  service 
show  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  plac'uig  temporary 
brattices.  They  will  work  in  the  dark,  with  the 
wreck  of  one  destnictioD  around  them,  and  threat- 
ened every  moiDeDt  '^  He  ov<'<^helmed  in  aao- 


ther,  in  which  the  hope  of  saving  a  fellow- work- 
man from  death,  gives  the  most  lively  energy  to 
their  actions ;  and  if  they  think  that  a  bold  effort 
will  save  life,  they  will  rush  without  fear  into  ttie 
midst  of  pestilential  air,  and  grapple  with  death. 
The  mining  engineers  are  always  at  the  bead  of 
this  service,  and  as  they,  with  their  assistants,  fre- 
quently push  forward  in  the  dark,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  gases,  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  those  who  take  the 
lead,  to  drop  down  lifeless,  while  those  who  are 
in  the  rear  seize  them  by  the  feet  and  draw  them 
back  into  belter  air,  yet  no  sooner  are  they  re-ani- 
mated, than  the  same  generous  impulse  acts  in  its 
full  force,  and  they  make  the  same  attempt  again 
and  again,  till  nature  is  exhausted.  We  need  scarce- 
ly add,  that  many  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  ardor  of 
their  generous  exertions. 

When  It  is  ascertained  that  fire  exists  in  the 
wastes,  either  by  the  burning  of  the  small  dusty 
coal  which  lies  along  the  roads,  or  that  the  solid 
coal  is  on  fire,  from  Sie  ignition  of  a  blower,  the 
descent  into  the  mine  is  rendered  tenfold  more  ha- 
zardous, as  a  moment's  safety  cannot  be  depended 
on ;  for  if  the  discharge  of  gas  is  great,  it  rapid- 
ly accumulates,  and  the  instant  it  reaches  the 
place  Inhere  the  fire  is,  an  explosion  again  lakes 
place,  and  that  repeatedly  as  long  as  the  causes 
exist.  There  have  been  instances  of  this  kind 
where  the  most  violent  explosions  have  taken 
place,  regularly  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  for  itiiity-six  hours,  each  irrup- 
tion vomiting  out  of  the  pit-mouth  like  a  volcano. 
In  such  cases,  po  man  dare  attempt  to  go  down, 
as  his  destruction  would  be  inevitable.  As  tbe 
case  is  desperate,  desperate  remedies  must  be  ap- 
plied, which  are,  either  to  moat  up  ail  the  pits  and 
exclude  the  air,  or  if  this  is  not  practicable,  the 
colliery  must  be  laid  in  and  drowned,  by  allowing 
the  water  bek>w  ground  to  accumulate;  and  to 
aid  the  common  growth,  the  tubbing  in  the  shaft 
is  lapped,  and  all  tbe  body  of  water  from  thai 
quarter  sent  down :  when  the  fire  is  extinguished, 
the  colliery  is  refitted  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  fire  exists  in  the  waste,  with  less  appa- 
rent hazard  of  life,  the  mining  engineers,  with 
their  assistants,  descend  with  portable  fire-extin- 
guishing engines.  These  are  placed  as  near  tbe 
burning  matter  as  possible,  and  by  playing  upon 
it,  the  ore  is  speedily  extinguished.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  although  they  see  the  fire 
before  them,  the  ftate  of  the  air  prevents  them 
from  approaching  near  enough  to  allow  the 
engines  to  play  with  eifect.  To  remedy  this,  Mr. 
Buddie,  with  that  ingenuity  for  which  he  is  so 
conspicuous,  conceived  that  the  concussion  of  air 
which  is  produced  by  the  discharge  of*  artillery, 
might  be  effectivein  extinguishing  fire,  which  could 
not  be  approached  with  the  engines.  He  accord- 
ingly had  small  cannons  made,  and  by  charging 
them  with  powder  only,  and  approaching  as  near 
the  fire  as  possible,  he  has  succeeded  in  blowing 
out  flame  by  repeatedly  firing  them.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  proposed  lately  for  extinguishing 
houses  which  are  on  &re» 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
coal-mines,  and  to  tfie  ensineers  and  workmen 
employed  where  inflammable  air  abounds. 

In  the  manner  before  described,  and  with  daily 
misfortunes  of  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  were  the 
collieries  of  Great  Britain  carried  on,  every  one 
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struggling  against  ihe  liireful  ravages  of  the  in- 
flammable air;  but  it  baified  the  skill  of  the  nio^r 
experienced  engineer?,  and  all  the  precautions  of 
their  most  unwearied  diligence  and  anxious  atten- 
tion. The  general  quesiion,  and  anxious  inqui- 
riea  were:  Can  no  remedy  be  devised  to  avert 
these  awful  calamities,  to  deliver  an  industrious 
class  ofsociety  I'rom  such  desolating  catastrophes? 
Many  plans  were  proposed,  but  they  were  altoge- 
ther inapplicable.  The  hrsl  person  who  stepped 
Ibrward,  a  number  of  years  ogo,  and  wrote  upon 
the  subject,  was  Dr.  Trotter,  of  Newcastle.  He 
published  a  pamphlet,  wherein  he  proposed  to 
neutralize  the  carbureited  hydrogen  as  soon  as  it 
appeared  in  the  mine,  by  chemical  agents.  Every 
praise  is  due  to  him,  for  hia  very  humane  inten- 
tions, and  earnest  endeavor  to  remedy  an  evil  so 
great.  But  although  the  principles  he  brought 
Ibrward  were  consonant  with  sound  philosophy, 
and  were  practicable  upon  a  small  scale,  they 
were  totally  inapplicable  to  the  extended  workings 
of  a  coal-mine,  where  there  were  excavations  of 
many  hundred  acres,  and  where  the  issue  oj^gas  was 
ijot  only  incessant,  but  in  great abondance ;  hence, 
the  principle  was  not  only  inapplicable  in  a  gene- 
ral point  ol'  view,  but  the  expense  of  the  neutral- 
izing substances  must  have  been  so  great,  even 
had  the  principle  been  applicable,  as  to  render  the 
plan  altogether  out  of  the  question.  After  Dr. 
Trotter's  pamphlet,  nothing  particular  appeared 
for  years  upon  this  important  subject,  the  mining 
engineers,  therefore,  applied  their  whole  skill  and 
energies  in  producing  a  circulation  by  the  means 
before  mentioned,  particularly  upon  the  principles 
of  rarei'action  and  exhaustion  by  fire. 

in  some  cases,  fish,  which  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  putrefaction,  give  a  strong  phosphoric  light, 
had  been  tried  to  give  light  to  the  miner  in  very 
dangerous  cases ;  and  the  light  produced  by  the 
collision  of  flint  and  steel  was  universally  employ- 
ed, when  candles  could  not  be  used  without  pro- 
ducing an  explosion.    The  machine  for  producing 
this  light  is  named  a  steel  mill,  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly noticed  afterwards.    Philosophers  pro- 
posed the  various  kinds  of  phosphorus,  but  these 
were  altogether  insufiicient  lor  the  purpose.  When 
tried  in  the  mines,  they  only  produced  a  most  me- 
lancholy light,  and  rather  tended  to  render  the 
^Markness  visible."    In  the  mean  time  the  mines 
were  extended,  and  the  melancholy  catastrophes 
constantly  increased.    At  last  an  explosion  and 
catastrophe  took  place  at  Felling  colliery,  near 
Gateshead,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Newcastle,  more 
dreadful  and  melancholy  in  their  consequences 
than  any  which  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  colli- 
eries of  Great  Britain.    This  colliery  was  work- 
ing with  great  vigor,  and  under  a  most  regular 
system,  both  as  to  the  mininff  operations  and  ven- 
tilation ;    the  latter  was  e&cted  by  a    furnace 
and  air-tube  placed  upon  a  rise-pit  on  elevated 
ground,  south  from  the  turnpike  road  leading  to 
Sunderland.    The  depth    of  the   winning    was 
above  100  fathoms  ;  twenty-five  acres  of  coal  had 
been  excavated,  and  such  was  the  execution  of 
work,  that  from  one  pit  they  were  drawing  at  the 
rate  of  1700  tons  of  coal  weekly.     Upon  the  25ih 
May,  1812,  the  night-shift  was  relieved  by  the 
day-shili  of  miners  at  eleven  o'clock  forenoon,  one 
hundred  and  twenty -one  persons  were  in  the  mine, 
and  haul  taken  their  several  places^  when,  at  half- 


pasl  eleven  o'clock,  the  gns  fired,  and  produced  a 
most  tremendous  explosion,  which  alarmed  all  this 
neighboring  villages.     »'The  subterraneous  fire 
broke  Ibrth  with  two  heavy  discharges  from  the 
dip-pit,  and  these  were  instantly  followed  by  one 
from  ihe  rise-pit.     A  slight  trembling,  as  from  an 
earthquake,  was  felt  for  about  half  a  mile  around 
the  colliery,  and  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  though 
dull,  was  heard  at  from  three  to  four  miles  dis- 
tance.    Immense  quantities  of  dust  and  small 
coal  accompanied  these  blasts,  and  rose  high  into 
the  air,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.    The 
heaviest  part  of  the  ejected  matter,  such  as  corvee, 
wood,  and  small  coal,  fell  near  the  pits,  but  the 
dust  borne  away  by  a  strong  west  wind,  fell  in  a 
continued  shower  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  pit.     in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Heworth  it  caused  a  darkness  like  that  of  early 
twilight,  and  covered  the  roads  so  thickly,  that  the 
foot-steps  of  passengers  were  imprinted  in  it.  The 
heads  of  both  shaft-frames  were  blown  off,  their 
sides  set  on  fire,  and  their  pulleys  shattered  in 
pieces.    The  coal-duet  ejected  froin  the  rise-pit 
into  the  horizontal   part  of  the  ventilating  tube 
was  about  three  inches  thick,  and  soon  burnt  to  a 
cindeY ;  pieces  of  burning  coal  driven  off  the  solid 
stratum  of  the  mine  were  also  blown  up  this 
shaft." 

Such  were  the  fearful  and  volcanic  efiects  in  the 
mine  and  atmosphere;  but  we  have  yet  to  state 
the  result  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  as  re- 
garded the  unfortunate  miners.  Of  the  121  per- 
sons in  the  mine,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  only 
32  were  drawn  up  the  pit  alive;  and  of  these, 
three  died  within  a  few  hours  after  the  accident. 
Thus  were  no  less  than  92  persons  killed  in  an  in- 
stant by  this  desolating  pestilence.  The  scene  at 
the  pit-mouth  cannot  be  described. 

The  viewer,  with  his  assistants,  instantly  de- 
scended, in  the  face  of  the  most  imminent  danger, 
eager  to  save,  if  possible,  any  of  the  workmen  ; 
but  the  mine  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  they 
durst  not  proceed.  In  consequence  of  this  fire, 
another  explosion  took  place,  and  no  alternative 
was  left  but  to  shut  up  the  pits,  and  extinguish  the 
fire,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  pits  were, 
after  a  considerable  time,  again  opened,  but  it  was 
the  19ih  day  of  September,  before  the  complete 
ventilation  was  restored,  and  the  last  of  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  perished  was  found ;  a  period  of 
117  days  from  the  day  on  which  the  accident  took 
place.  A  minute  account  of  this  accident  was 
published  by  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  the  worthy 
pastor  of  Heworth  ;  who,  upon  this  melancholy 
occasion,  attended  most  assiduously,  and  perform- 
ed the  most  painful  duties  amongst  his  sufl'ering 
people.  From  his  account  of  the  misfortune,  the 
particulars  above  stated  are  taken. 

This  fatal  misfortune  at  Felling,  roused  the 
minds  of  every  one  connected  with  coal-mines,  in 
order  to  find,  if  possible,  a  remedy  for  preventing 
such  catastrophes. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  William  Reid  Clanny,  oft 
Sunderland,  who,  from  his  medical  profession,  had 
frequently  to  attend  the  neighboring  collieries, 
when  the  workmen  were  hurt  by  the  explosions 
of  the  gas,  had,  in  the  year  1813,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  construction  of  a  lamp  which  would 
burn  amongst  inflammable  air,  and,  though  an 
explosion  might  take  place  in  the  lamp,  would  not 
communicate  flame  to  the  external  surrouoding 
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air.  This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  an  nir- 
fighl  lamp  with  a  glafs  fronf,  the  flame  of  which 
was  i*upported  by  blowing  air  from  a  ppir  of  omall 
bellows  through  a  stratum  of  water  in  the  bottom 
ol*  the  lamp,  while  the  heated  air' passed  through 
water  by  n  recurved  tube  at  top.  By  this  proccps. 
(he  air  wiihin  the  lamp  was  completely  insuloted 
from  the  external  air;  and  it  appears  that  this  was 
the  first  lamp  that  evpr  was  taken  into  a  body  of 
inflammable  air  in  a  coal  mine  at  the  exploding 
point,  without  producing  an  explosion  of  thesur- 
roundmg  gas.  Dr.  CInnny  mnde  another  lamp 
upon  an  improved  plan,  by  introducing  into  it  the 
steam  of  water  produced  from  a  small  vessel  nt 
the  top  of  the  lamp,  heated  by  the  flame.  For 
these  inventions,  the  donor  twice  received  the 
thanks  of  "The  society  for  preventing  the  acci- 
dents in  coal-mines  j"  and  he  aUo  received  the 
silver,  and  afterwards  the  gold  medal  from  the  So- 
ciety oi'  Arts,  in  London.  Ahhougli  these  lamps, 
invented  by  Dr.  Clanny,  were  upon  philosophical 
principles,  displayed  much  ingenuity,  and  were 
absolutely  salety-lamps  for  mines,  yet  their  con- 
struction prevented  them  from  being  generally 
used.  Neverthleps,  Dr.  Clanny  deserves  every 
praise  for  his  labors  and  very  zealous  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  It  appears  that  nothing 
farther  was  attempted  in  this  importiint  matter, 
until  the  accident  at  Felling  colliery,  as  l>efbre  no- 
ticed, when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Mr.  James 
Stevenson,  engineer,  Killingworth  colliery,  New- 
castlOy  and  Dr.  John  Murray  of  Edinburgh,  brought 
forward  safety-lamps,  in  the  year  1816,  each  con- 
structed upon  difl*erent  principles.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  lamp  was  made  of  fine  iron  wire-gauze, 
without  any  glass;  that  oi*  Mr.  Stevenson's  was 
made  of  a  strong  glass  cylinder,  having  a  metal 
plate  at  top,  and  another  at  bottom,  perforated 
with  very  small  holes,  to  permit  the  air  to  pass  to 
and  from  the  lamp ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Murray  was 
a  glass  lamp,  or  rather  lanthern,  to  which  good 
atmospheric  air  was  brought  by  means  of  a  long 
leather  pipe  from  the  air-course.  Of  these,  Dr. 
Murray's  lamp  was  not  applicable  but  in  a  very 
few  cases ;  the  lamps  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  were  both  complete  safety-lamps 
in  their  principle,  and  are  applied  in  practice  ;  but 
that  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is  decidedly  the  best, 
and  is  generally  used  in  Great  firilain.  Having 
DO  glass,  it  is  not  easily  injured,  and  sufficient 
light  for  the  miner  passes  through  the  wire  gauze. 
To  each  of  the  gentlemen,  the  world  is  highly  in- 
debted, and  in  particular,  the  mining  interest  ol 
Gre^t  Britain,  for  their  individual  exertions. 

The  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
instantly  tried,  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Buddie, 
and  the  principal  mining  engineerd  at  Newcastle. 
No  one  was  more  zealous  to  prove  its  safiMy,  and 
introduce  it  into  the  mines,  than  the  Rev.  John 
Hodgson,  of  Hewonh,  bf^fbre  mentioned,  lie 
desrende^l  the  minen,  entered  amonirst  the  inflam- 
mable air,  and  fully  satisfied  himself  of  its  abso- 
lute safety,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  induce  the 
miners  of  his  parish  to  u^e  it,  half  of  whom  he 
had  seen  so  lately  swept  away  by  the  dreadful  ex- 
plosion before  narrated. 

The  invention  of  this  lamp  has  produced  a  new 
era  in  the  coal-mining  of  Great  Britain.  The 
steel  mills  were  very  expensive,  and  in  certain 
cases  produced  explosions,  whereas  the  safety- 
lamp  can  be  carried  without  danger  4imonnr$t  in- 


flammable gas  ready  to  explode ;  and,  although 
the  wire  becomes  red-hot,  an  explosion  of  the  gas 
will  take  place  inside  of  the  lamp,  without  com- 
,  municating  infliimmation  in  the  external  gas. 
While  we  very  much  admire  the  great  ingenuity 
of  the  highly  cr^Iebrated  inventor,  we  are  not  le^s 
astonished  at  the  uncommon  simplicity  of  the 


construction. 
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RAT-CATCHERS   AND    RAT  CATCHING. 

From  Uie  Tcnny  Mngazine. 

Part  of  what  the  American  ranger  said  of  the 
hear  (Washington  Irving's  *  Tour  on  the  Prai- 
ries') may  be  applied  in  our  island  to  the  rat— it 
is  the  "  knowingcst  vermint"  of  any  creature  we 
have.  Its  sagacity  and  cunning  are  really  extra- 
ordinary, and  its  daring  courage  remarkable  for 
an  animal  of  its  size.  Yet  though  almost  every 
person  can  produce  a  budget  of  stories  about  the 
catching  and  killing  of  rats,  how  few  are  there 
who  have  accurately  observed  their  habits  I  We 
may  ofien  see  people  carefully  bailing  traps  in  a 
place  where  rats  are  swarming,  and  marvelling 
that  none  can  be  tempted  to  enter,  when  the  sim- 
ple reason  is,  that  from  want  of  a  little  considera- 
tion the  sagacious  instinct  of  the  beast  is  a  match 
for  the  awkwnrds  attempts  made  to  capture  it. 
The  truth  is,  we  too  cordially  detest  the  rat  to 
spend  much  time  in  watching  its  habits.  It  is,  to 
the  greater  number  of  us,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word',  an  "  unclean"  creature  ;  and  the  prevailing 
thought  is,  not  what  are  its  habits,  for  some  of 
these  we  know  too  well  by  the  destruction  it 
causes,  but  how  soon  wc  may  get  it  exterminated 
or  chased  from  our  premises. 

The  rat  belongs  to  the  order  rodeniia  of  Cuvier, 
the  glires  of  Linnaeus.  This  order  is  character- 
ised by  two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  separated 
from  the  grinders  by  a  vacant  space,  and  destitute 
of  canine  teeth.  Some  of  the  genera  have  the 
grinders  with  flat  or  ridged  crowns,  others  with 
blunt  tubercles.  They  feet!  generally  on  veseia- 
bles,  but  the  species  with  luberculated  grinders 
are  nearly  omnivorous.  The  number  of'genera 
in  this  order  is  considerable.  We  have,  in  Bri- 
tain, the  common  mouse,  the  field  mouse,  the  har- 
vest mouse,  the  black  rat,  the  brown  rat,  the  wa- 
ter and  field  lemming,  &c.  Mus  raltus^  the  black 
ra?,  is  characterised  by  the  body  being  black 
above ;  while  mv8  decumanuSj  the  brown  or  Nor- 
way rat,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  body  covered 
with  light-brown  hair,  and  whitish  underneath. 
But  localities,  food,  and  age  cause  considerable 
varieties  in  the  external  appearance  of  our  rats. 

The  brown  rat,  now  the  common  rat  of  our 
island,  is  a  comparatively  recent  importation  into 
this  country.  But  the  time  and  manner  of  its  in>- 
porlation  cannot  be  ascertained.  Its  original  coun- 
try is  said  to  be  Persia,  though  now  it  is  spread 
over  the  world.  Stories  have  indeed  been  gravely 
told  about  an  original  pair  or  pairs  having  bcct^ 
brought  over  in  some  vessel  from  Norway  (hence 
the  name  of  Norway  lat,)  from  whence  the  ftock 
proceeded  that  now  swarm  in  Britain.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  such  may  have  been  the  mode  of  their 
introduction,  but  that  is  all  we  can  say  about  it. 
It  appears  to  have  attracted  attention  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  as  multiply  ingf  excecdinj^^ty 
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fiet,  and  as  driving  the  black  rat  before  it — at  least 
thinning  iis  numbers,  fiut  the  brown  rat  aids  in 
keeping  irs  own  species  in  check,  a  large  rat  being 
the  lerror  of  its  weaker  companions.  Yet  Ihro- 
cioijs  as  they  are,  huvinsj  no  otijeciion  lo  prey  on 
one  another  in  lack  of  other  provender,  the  female 
rat  maniiests  strong  maternal  instinct,  taking  up 
its  young  and  running  with  them  to  some  sup- 
posed place  of  shelter  on  an  alarm  of  danger, 
such  as  the  turning  of  a  ferret  into  their  holes. 
They  breed  three  times  a  year,  producing  from 
ten  to  twenty  in  a  litter. 

The  antagonists  most  dreaded  by  the  rat  are 
the  common  weapel  and  the  ferret.  These  little 
creatures,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  are  more 
blood-thirsty  and  daring  than  (he  most  tremendous 
of  the  rapacious  quadrupeds.  A  cat  or  a  60s 
cannot  follow  a  rat  into  his  hole,  and  a  rat  will 
defend  itself  against  either  with  someihmg  of  its 
natural  courage,  as  long  as  there  is  the  lf*a8t 
chance  of  successful  rcFistance.  But  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  i's  "heart  sinks"  at  the  siorhi  of 
a  ferret.  It  will  not  die  so  helplessly  suhmisfsive 
es  a  rabbtt  does  when  ai^sailpd  l>y  a  weasel  or  a 
ferret,  for  in  all  circumsianres  a  rai  will  die  snap- 
ping and  bitinir  if  it  can.  But  turn  a  sins^le  ferret 
<down  a  rat- hole,  and  the  alarm  and  horror  it 
creates  is  soon  manifested.  The  rata  Hy  wher- 
ever ihey  can,  the  ferret  pursuing  and  dartinsj  at 
the  necK.  The  ferrrt  does  not  always  escape 
without  savage  wounds,  for  ratcatchers  some- 
times recover  the  animals  they  employ  wiih  such 
tokens  of  tlveir  conflicts  as  the  loi^s  of  an  eye. 
This  superiority  of  the  ferret  over  the  rat  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  mere  superiority  in  strength,  for  a 
ferret  is  generally  not  above  14  inches  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail.  But  it  is  a  resolute  and 
dauntless  creature,  and  not  to  be  intiniidated  by  a 
bite  or  two.  The  moment  it  fastens  on  its  favor- 
ite spot,  the  neck,  its  victim  is  secured,  for  it  can- 
not be  shaken  otl  till  it  has  drained  the  iife-blood. 
Ail  regular  rat-catchers  therefore  keep  a  number 
of  ferrets  for  their  occupsition.  The  rais  that  fly 
to  the  mouth  of  the  holes  are  killed  by  the  dogs, 
while  those  who  cannot  escape  meet  a  similar  fate 
from  the  ferret.  But  they  do  not  employ  ferrets 
in  places  where  there  is  a  chance  of  losing  them 
by  drains  or  sewers.  They  set  traps  or  use  poi- 
son, and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  hnbits  of 
the  creatures  they  are  employed  to  destroy,  are 
enabled  to  catch  or  kill  them  with  more  success 
than  Gibers.  Thus  they  are  careful  in  mixing 
their  poisons  or  baits  to  leave  no  scent  which  the 
rat  may  detect  so  as  to  rouse  its  suspicion,  and 
they  employ  a  little  of  some  of  the  oils  for  which 
rats  have  a  strong  predilection.  One  of  these,  as 
is  w  -II  known,  is  the  oil  of  rhodium.  A  bait 
scented  with  it  will  draw  a  rat  into  almost  any 
trap,  if  the  person  who  baa  handled  it  is  careful 
not  to  leave  behind  a  scent  or  flavor  of  his  hands. 
A  mixture  made  up  in  the  following  proportions 
lias  been  very  effiectual: — a  quart  of  oatmeal, 
four  drops  of  the  oil  of  rhodium,  a  strain  of  musk, 
and  two  nuts  of  nux  vomica  powdered.  But,  of 
eourse,  caution  is  requisite  in  the  employment  of 
poison ;  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
comfort  of  their  houses  aflcctcd,  will  think  of  what 
may  follow  if  a  poisoned  rat  dies  behind  the  wain- 
scot. A  little  perseverance  will  frequently  drive 
away  rats  from  a  dwelling-house,  if  care  is  taken 
to  block  up  their  holes  with  broken  glass,  &c., 


and  plastering  them  over,  repealing  the  process 
wherever  a  new  entry  is  made.  If  the  house  is 
in  a  country  place  this  may  be  done  during  sum- 
mer, when  the  rats  generally  take  to  the  fields. 
But  in  large  establishments,  where  they  can  find 
food  in  abundance,  and  great  facilities  for  shelter, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  pests;  all  the 
ordinary  means  are  frequently  found  to  fail,  such 
as  the  use  of  traps,  poison,  ill-treating  a  rat  and 
letting  it  off,  &c.  The  following  little  narrative 
contains  a  few  particulars  of  what  frequently  oc- 
curs when  the  attempt  to  exterminate  rats  is  not 
managed  properly. 

In  a  large  establishment,  where  many  men  and 
boys  were  employed,  a  colony  of  rats  grew  lo 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  seriously  destruc- 
tive pest.  Much  time  was  lost  every  morning  in 
repairing  damages  inflicted  on  work  durinjg  the 
preceding  ni^rht  by  ihese  destructive  gnawer?; 
and  though  lor  a  time  poison  seemed  to  have 
some  cfl'eci,  it  lost  its  power,  for  the  rats  impu- 
dently drao;jfed  out  the  dead  bodies  of  their  coni- 
rades,  leavnig  them  in  the  court-yard,  or  on  the 
floor,  and  then,  instructed  by  their  instinctive  sa- 
sracity,  refused  to  taste  any  thing  which  their  sense 
of  saiell  told  them  had  poison  mixed  with  it.  A 
number  of  cats  were  kept,  but  they  were  compa- 
ratively useless,  for  they  either  slept  during  the 
night,  or,  overawed  by  the  number  of  their  anta- 
tfonists,  did  not  attempt  to  give  them  much  mo- 
lestation. Traps  were  also  employed,  and  for  a 
time  were  useful  in  diminishing  the  numbers  ol' 
the  rats.  Every  morning  many  prisoners  were 
found  in  them,  most  of  them  however  being  ei- 
ther young  or  not  full  grown,  for  the  old  rats  were 
wary  in  committing  themselves.  I'he  watch-doff, 
being  an  admirable  rat-killer,  was  employed  to 
destroy  ihe  prisoners ;  and  it  became  a  regular 
piece  of  sport  to  open  the  traps  in  the  yard,  and 
admire  the  do«»'s  slaughtering  dexterity.  In  fact, 
so  exciting  did  this  sport  become,  that  many  a 
lazy  fellow,  young  and  old,  noted  for  their  habifs 
of  lagging  in  afier  the  regular  hour  of  com- 
mencing work,  now  became  "early  risers,'*  and 
thronged  with  the  rest  to  enjoy  the  fun.  The  dog 
was  not  only  a  dexterous  but  a  humane  slaugh- 
terer. He  gave  no  unnecessary  torture ;  never 
tantalized  his  victim  while  it  lived,  nor  "  worried" 
or  mangled  the  body  when  dead.  If  half  a  dozen 
rats  were  turned  out  at  once,  he  wheeled  nimbly 
about,  caught  each  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  dis- 
abling it  with  a  bite,  and  having  thus  prevented 
their  escape,  he  would  deliberately  return,  going 
to  each  in  succession,  and  extinguish  life  by  ano- 
ther bite  or  two. 

But  poison,  traps,  cats,  and  dog  seemed  all  inef- 
fectual. The  rats  refused  to  enter  the  traps,  and 
the  regular  morning's  sport  became  scanty  and 
unexciting,  whi'e  the  damage  done  during  the 
night  continued  as  much  as  ever.  Ingenuity  was 
baflied,  for  the  rats  improved  remarkably  in  cun- 
ning. There  were  some  windows  that  oveHooked 
a  place  where  rubbish  and  garbage  were  thrown. 
This  was  a  central  feeding- place  for  the  rats,  and 
during  the  day  considerable  havoc  was  committed 
by  the  discharge  of  mimic  arrows,  many  of  the 
boys  being  provided  with  little  bows  and  arrows, 
with  which  they  amused  themselves,  often  when 
they  should  have  been  attending  their  employ- 
ment. During  the  dinner  hour,  when  all  was 
still,  first  one  l)ead,  and  then  another,  would  ap- 
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pear  at  the  mouth  of  the  rot-holes,  ihe  sharp  cun- 
ning eyes  carefuliy  scanning  the  windows  above, 
to  see  if  (here  was  any  danger  belbre  venturing 
out.  By-and-by,  if  ail  continued  quiet,  one  or 
two  younif  onep  would  emerge,  followed  by  a  few 
more,  but  the  old  ones  would  rarely  trust  them- 
selves out  without  a  long  continued  assurance  of 
peace  and  safety.  £ven  the  young  ones  learned 
caution.  Aniongst  other  expedient^*,  a  box  was 
balanced  on  a  stick,  with  a  bait  inside.  One 
morning  the  box  was  discovered  to  be  down,  but 
the  floor  round  about  waR  strewed  with  chips.  A 
rnt  had  pulled  the  box  down  upon  himpclf,  but  he 
scorned  to  be  kept  a  prisoner.  He  had  gnawed 
the  floor,  scooping  out  a  channel,  and  then  cut  out 
an  archwav  in  the  side  of  the  box,  through  which 
he  had  walked  out. 

It  was  suggested  to  Ihe  head  of  the  establish- 
ment, th&t  il  he  would  cau^e  a  live  rat  to  be 
smeared  with  some  offensive  ingredient,  and  then 
turned  off,  its  smell  would  so  annoy  the  others,  as 
to  make  them  shill  their  quarters.  It  was  done, 
but  the  rats  did  not  choose  that  their  whole  body 
politic  should  be  upset  because  one  unlucky  va- 
grant was  ill-flavored.  Whether  he  was  killed, 
or  merely  expelled,  did  not  appear.  Another  ex- 
periment was  tried — a  cruel  and  a  hazardous  one. 
A  large  rat,  daubed  over  with  turpentine,  was  set 
fire  to,  and  suflered  to  go  o(f,  its  body  smoking, 
and  a  long  piece  of  cord  being  attached  to  its  tail. 
Il  was  found  about  a  week  afrerwards  in  the  court- 
yard, having  been  killed  during  the  ni<zht  by  the 
dog.  It  had  nipped  its  tail  off,  cloce  to  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cord,  and  peemcd  to  have 
been  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  useless  and 
dangerous  mode  of  torture  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  had  lost  "caste" 
amongst  its  acquaintance  and  neighbors,  and  had 
become  a  wanderer,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

At  last  a  rat-catcher  was  employed,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  remark  the  quiet  m3'8terious  air  with 
which  he  aflccted  to  go  about  his  business,  and 
the  contempt  he  mani.'csted  towards  alt  dabblers 
in  the  science  of  rat-catching.  He  came  with  his 
ferrets  and  his  dogs,  and  began  his  operations  in 
an  out-house.  Presently  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
told  him  that  there  were  rats  below,  and  taking  a 
Icrret  from  his  bag,  he  let  it  descend.  In  a  mmute 
or  two,  a  squealing  announced  the  alarm  and  dis- 
may which  the  presence  and  assault  of  the  lerret 
bad  caused  ;  and  the  rat-catcher,  giving  the  word 
of  command  to  his  dogs,  "  Stand !"  set  each  to 
guard  a  separate  hole.  Several  rats  now  sprang 
out,  and  were  killetl,  and  a  considerable  number 
were  killed  by  the  ferret,  which  was  some  time 
belbre  it  re-appeared,  having  stayed  below  to  gorge 
itself.  The  rat-catcher  was  employed  for  about  a 
week,  during  which  time  he  destroyed  a  great 
number.  On  some  part  of  the  premises  he  would 
not  let  his  ferrets  loose,  fearfiil  of  not  recovering 
them,  if  they  entered  a  drain  or  sewer.  There 
he  employed  poison  and  traps,  and  was  certainly 
very  successful  in  capturing.  He  did  not  exter- 
minate the  colony,  but  he  seriously  thinned  its 
numbers. 

A  rat-catcher  usually  agrees  with  a  farmer  or 
country  gentleman  to  keep  his  house  and  grounds 
free  from  rats  for  an  annual  payment,  or  else  he  is 
paid  so  much  for  the  particular  job.  The  first 
mode  of  payment  is,  of  course,  the  mcst  satisfac- 
tory to  a  man  who  follows  rat-catching  as  a  pro- 
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fession,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  bis  certain  depeo- 
dencies  for  a  livelihood.  One  rat-catcher,  who  lives 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  states  that  be 
usually  keeps  from  twenty  to  thirty  ferrets,  which 
he  feeds  with  rats.  A  thoroughly  trained  ferret, 
when  let  loose,  will  kill  as  many  rats  as  it  can, 
and  return  to  its  keeper,  but  one  not  so  docile  of- 
ten stays  a  long  time  in  the  rat-boles,  feeding  on 
the  animals  it  has  killed. 

The  individual  rat-catcher  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  mentions  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  turned 
a  terret  into  a  rat- hole  in  a  barn,  when  he  heard 
the  usual  signals  of  distress,  evincing  the  havoc  it 
was  making.  After  having  waited  a  long  time, 
he  heard  a  sound,  as  if  the  ferret  was  uttering  a 
stiBi^d  kind  of  moan,  and  being  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  he  got  a  board  to  be  liHed,  and 
found  that  the  ferret  had  completely  blocked  up 
the  passage  behind  it  with  the  bodies  of  the  rats 
it  had  killed,  and  was  suffocating  for  want  of  air. 
When  a  ferret  is  employed  (o  turn  out  rabbits,  the 
rat-catcher  secures  its  mouth  by  a  stitch  on  each 
side. 

The  voracious  and  destructive  habits  of  the  rat 
not  only  make  it  a  great  pest  wherever  grain  is 
housed  or  stacked,  but  cause  it  to  be  disliked  ipe- 
nerally  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance.  We 
can  almost  tolerate  a  mouse  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  appearance  of  a  rat  in  the  Icitchen 
creates  a  shudder  of  horror.  A  thoroughly-do* 
mesticated  cat  usually  declines  a  combat  with  a 
tiill* grown  rat,  though  we  have  seen  a  kitten  as- 
sail a  rat  nearly  us  Tnr^e  as  itself j  unsuccessfully 
yet  courageously.  But  rat-catchers  know  that 
localities  have  great  influence  on  the  savage  na-* 
ture  of  rats— a  rule,  in  fact,  which  holds  with  all 
savage  animals,  large  and  small.  Id  places  where 
they  are  not  much  hunted  and  scared,  rats  are 
cunning  and  timid,  and  a  person  who  has  nerve 
and  dexterity  enough  to  seize  one  with  his  hand 
will  sometimes  And  them  so  overcome  with  fear 
as  scarcely  to  attempt  to  bite.  Thus  we  have 
seen  a  boy  (and  doubtless  many  persons  have 
witnessed  similar  feats)  seize  n  large  rat,  raise  it 
in  the  air,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground.  But  wher- 
ever they  ore  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are 
not  much  disturbed,  they  are  audacious  and  fierce, 
and  bite  wickedly  and  cruelly. 


FAILURE   OF   LATS  BROODS  OF  SILK-WORMS. 

From  the  Journal  of  Uie  American  Silk  Society* 

.IugU8t  12,  1840. 

Gideon  B.  Smith,  esq. 

Dear  Sir — By  common  consent,  the  cultivators 
of  the  silk- worm  look  to  you  for  inlbrmation  on  all 
matters  connected  with  silk  culture.  From  the 
experience  of  the  present  season,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  have  much  to  learn,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  much  has  been  achieved.  In  my  dis- 
trict of  country,  and  as  far  as  I  have  heard  from, 
more  remote  parts — and  my  information  has  been 
quite  extensive — the  early  broods  of  silk-worms 
were  healthy  without  scarcely  any  exception.  If 
there  were  exceptions,  they  were  owing  to  tainted 
eggs.  Not  only  was  the  result  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  incases  where  the  rearlngs  were  ju- 
diciously conducted,  but  there  have  been  equally 
t?uccfSFliil  rearingg  where  almost  every  rule  of 
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cood  management  has  been  disregarded.  There 
18  then  great  caijse  for  congratulaiion,  thus  fHr. 
But  as  the  season  advanced,  succees  became  lees 
certain.  For  a  while  the  worms  would  do  well 
until  the  moment  of  mounting,  when  they  would 
nearly  all  die  off.  Subsequently  they  would  be- 
come diseased  at  an  earlier  age ;  and  now,  very 
few  are  found  to  survive  the  second  moullinjr. 

Although  the  season  has  been  exceedingly  un- 
favorable, it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  all  the  disas- 
ters to  it.  It  only  requires  a  little  extra  trouble 
and  care,  to  obviate  all  the  disadvantages  of 
weather.  Being  deeply  interested  in  the  business, 
and  having  observed  its  progress  very  closely,  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  eggs  have  gradual- 
ly become  contaminated  by  the  process  of  retard- 
ing. The  inquiry  then  naturally  arises,  whether 
retarding  i»  necessarily  injurious  to  the  good  qua- 
lily  of  eggs?  Is  there  no  mode  by  which  the 
hatching  impulse  can  be  arrested  whhout  impart- 
ing a  taint  to  the  constitution  of  the  embryo, 
which  no  subsequent  treatment  can  overcome? 
It  is  to  the  consideration  of  this  inquiry  that  I 
wish  10  direct  your  attention.  You  have  facilities, 
not  only  for  diffusing  but  for  collecting  information, 
which  no  other  man  possesses ;  aiid  1  beg  leave 
to  suggest  that  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the 
community  now  owes  lo  your  public  spirit  and  pa- 
triotism, would  be  still  further  increased,  if  you 
would  investigate  this  subject,  and  make  known 
■uch  plans  as  have  been  found  to  succeed,  of  pre- 
serving the  eggs  for  successive  crops. 

At  the  comniencement  of  the  present  season,  I 
was  full  of  expectation  and  buoyant  with  hope. 
My  first  crop  of  cocoons  were  equal  in  quality  to 
any  I  have  ever  seen.  I  thought  I  had  some  rea- 
son to  took  forward  to  continued  success ;  for  I 
had  a  large  number  of  what  I  estimated  the  best 
eggSj  carefully  deposited  on  ice  in  January,  per- 
fectly secure  from  moisture,  and  kept  at  a  temper- 
ature ranging  from  37  to  47  dej;reea.  Up  to  the 
present  time  their  vhality  is  not  in  the  least  im- 
paired ;  for  they  hatch  with  the  greatest  uniformi- 
ty in  nine  or  ten  days  afier  exposure.  The  worms 
are  active  and  hearty  until  the  first  moulting ;  but 
as  they  approach  and  emerge  from  this  state,  they 
spread  a  thick  tissue  of  web  over  the  litter,  cover- 
ing Ihemselvcs  with  it,  and  with  some  difficulty 
escaping  from  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
cond age.  The  appearance  of  this  web  I  have 
come  to  regard  as  an  unerring  symptom  of  debili- 
ty. From  the  time  of  ihe  first  moulting,  the 
worms  begin  to  rapidly  disappear ;  and  few  or 
none  long  survive  the  third  change. 

The  disappointment  occasioned  by  these  losses 
has  been  very  grievous ;  but  believing  that  there 
is  a  remedy,  and  having  undiministied  confidence 
in  the  practicability  of  silk  culturei  I  intend  to  per- 
severe with  renewed  energy.  P. 


suspend  from  the  sleepers  with  the  heads  down^ 
ward  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  ihey  are  ready  and  fit 
for  me  at  all  limes.  Cabhngrs  kept  in  this  muti- 
ner  retain  all  their  peculiar  flavor  and  sweetnees  ; 
the  whole  virtue  of  the  slump  and  leaves  is  con- 
centrated in  the  part  which  is  used,  arc  handy  of 
access,  occupy  but  litile  room  which  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  other  purposes,  and  seldom  if  ever  rot  ; 
ihe  outside  leaves  wilt  and  contract,  and  in  time 
become  quite  dry,  which  form  a  sort  of  coating 
that  serves  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  inside  of  the 
head. 

Another  method  practised  by  some,  and  highly 
recommended,  is  to  cut  the  head  from  the  stump, 
pack  close  in  a  sack,  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies with  dry  chaff,  thereby  excluding  the  air, 
and  keep  in  a  dry  cellar. 


CATERPILLAR  IN  THE  COTTON. 

From  the  New  Orleans  BulIeUn. 

A  letter,  dated  12ih  August,  written  hy  an  in- 
telligent planter  at  Hope,  in  the  Red  River  dis- 
trict, and  received  by  the  Bocjue  Iloma,  which 
has  been  handed  to  us  by  a  commercial  house  of 
the  city,  says : — 

"  We  have  terrible  reports  of  th^  caterpillar ; 
that  they  are  sweeping  every  thing  on  Bayous, 
BcRuf  and  Robert,  and  on  the  river.  On  this  Ba- 
you 1  hear  they  are  very  bad  at  Dink's,  Whillinir- 
ton'f,  Mnnnder's,  Roger's,  Davison's,  Grordon's 
and  Texada's,  below  me ;  find  at  Winn  &  Neall's, 
Davidson  &  Hale's,  Bullard  &  Clauton'e,  and 
Gray's,  above  me.  In  my  own. crop,  I  discover- 
ed'a  few;  hut  they  sometimes  spread  so  fast  as 
to  spread  over  a  whole  crop  in  a  week ;  and  cot- 
ton, in  which  they  are  now  pretty  general,  cannot 
make,  unoer  the  best  of  circumstances,  more  than 
half  a  crop.  J.  Brown  told  me  that  a  part  of  his 
Johnston  plantation  looked  precirely  as  if  it  had 
been  burnt.  I  am  told  Smith  W.  Gordon,  who 
you  know  is  a  very  shrewd  man,  and  who  ought 
in  a  fair  season  to  make  250  bales,  says  he  will 
give  his  crop  to  any  one  for  50  bales. 


PRBSf  RTATtOa   OF  CABBAGES. 

From  tlM  Albuiy  CvltiTttor. 

The  following  methods  of  preserving  cabbages 
for  winter  use  are  the  result  of  experience. 

The  cebbaises  should  be  gathered  before  injury 
is  done  them  by  the  severe  fall  frosts ;  the  heavy 
outside  leaves  should  remain  on  the  stalk.  Fix  a 
StnojK  or  cord  round  the  stumps  ne^r  the  roots, 


TARRING    TREES    TO    PROTECT    THEM    FROM 
THE  CANKER  WORM. 

From  the  Yankee  Fanner. 

A  gentleman,  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
the  business,  considers  the  tarring  the  cheapest 
and  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  canker  worm. 
He  says  that  their  ravages  may  in  this  way  be 
prevented  with  an  expense  not  exceeding  onc- 
fburth  or  one-half  of  the  interest  on  the  sum  ne- 
cessary to  protect  trees  with  troughs. 

This  year  he  had  about  fil\y  apple  trees  on  his 
place,  which  he  occupied  for  the  first  season. 
Last  year  nothing  was  done  to  destroy  the  worms, 
and  they  were  very  numerous,  destroying  all  the 
foliage  on  the  trees ;  so  that  lie  commenced  ope- 
rations under  unfavorable  circumstances,  for  with 
proper  care  annually  their  ascent  upon  the  trees 
would  have  been  prevented,  and  of  course  they 
would  hat^e  been  much  less  numerous. 

In  the  spring  he  cut  stout  brown  paper  into 
strips  of  five  or  six  inches,  tarred  one  side  of  the 
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paper  and  then  put  them  round  the  tree,  with  the 
tarred  eitte  next  to  the  tree,  which  caused  it  to  ad- 
here.    Then  he  tarred  the  paper  outside. 

With  the  aid  of  a  boy  he  tarred  the  fifty  trees 
in  this  way  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  boy  put 
on  tar  every  day  until  the  season  for  the  worms 
was  over.  This  daily  operation  required  but  a 
few  minutes  every  time.  The  whole  expense 
was  but  a  trifle — no  more  probably  ihan  would 
be  required  in  managing  with  the  tin  or  leaden 
troughs  Qfler  they  are  on  the  trees. 

The  trees  in  this  case  were  well  protected, 
though  a  few  worms  were  on  the  trees,  probably 
ifom  eggs  that  were  laid  by  grubs,  that  ascended 
the  trees  in  the  full  or  in  pleasant  days  in  winter. 

These  did  no  material  injury.  To  prevent  this 
small  evil  it  would  be  well  to  tar  in  the  fall,  and 
also  in  warm  days  in  winter,  and  in  the  spring  it 
should  be  attended  to  daily  till  the  season  for  the 
worms  to  ascend  is  past. 

In  the  case  here  named  the  worms  were  so  nu- 
merous that  they  would  sometimes  form  a  bridge 
almost  across  the  tar  in  one  night.  If  this  or  any 
other  good  method  of  destroying  canker  worms 
was  carefully  pursued  by  all  who  have  orchards, 
these  depredators  would  soon  become  scarce,  and 
with  little  trouble  their  ravages,  would  be  almost 
eolirely  prevented. 


KXPERIMEHT  OF  DEEP  TILLAGE  AKD  BREAK- 
ING THE  ROOTS  OF  CORN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Little  Rock,  jirk,,  Jug.  15,  1840. 

In  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the  Farmers' 
Register,  I  see  some  remarks  upon  the  culture  of 
Indian  corn.  I  have  long  thought  it  strange  that 
this  valuable  plant  had  received  so  small  a  share 
of  scieDtific  attention.  We  are  in  the  practice  of 
planting  and  cultivating  as  our  fathers  have  done, 
without  once  supposing  that  the  cultivation  of  com 
could  be  improved.  The  object  of  these  lines  is 
not.  however,  to  discuss  this  subject,  but  to  state  a 
fact  io  relation  to  root-breaking,  &c. 

In  April,  1834, 1  planted  a  small  lot  of  corn. 
The  soil  was  a  light  silicious  soil,  with  a  red  clay 
subsoil.  I  planted  in  hills  at  the  distance  of  /bur 
feet  The  plough  1  used  was  a  single  coulter, 
made  of  an  inch  and  a  half  bar.  With  this  sim- 
ple instrument,  (for  I  used  no  other,)  I  cultivated 
my  com.  The  mode  of  using  it  was  to  run  with- 
iQ  four  inches  of  the  corn-plants,  and  not  less  than 
•even  or  eight  inches  deep.  This  was  perlbrmed 
both  ways,  crossing  at  right  angles  eight  inches 
apart,  the  corn  being  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 
This  severe  and  apparently  destructive  opcrHtion  ; 
was  repealed  four  limes  durinfr  ihe  growifi«r  of  the 
corn.  The  summer  was  very  dry  and  warm,  my 
land  quite  arid.  Notwithstanding,  my  corn- blades 
did  not  twidt  at  any  time,  which  was  a  subject  of 
remark  at  the  time.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1  had  a  part  of  ttie  corn  cut  off  to  make  room  for 
a  building;  when  digging  the  foundation  I  found 
roots  more  than  20  inches  below  the  ^uriace. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  of  iho  vigorous 
growth  of  the  corn,  the  subsoil  being  more  moist 
than  the  surface,  gave  nourishment  to  the  stalks. 
The  inference  that  1  and  one  or  two  oihers  drew 
/rom  the  /act,  was,  that  by  cutting  the  roots  and 


keeping  the  soil  open  and  loose,  the  roots  assumed 
a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal  direction.  Vio- 
lent agitation  of  the  earth  about,  and  even  break- 
ing, the  roots  of  many  other  kinds  of  plantp,  is  by 
no  means  injurious.  The  tobacco,  when  about  to 
stop  its  growth,  if  it  be  pulled  so  as  to  break  many 
roots  and  start  the  whole  plant,  will  give  it  new 
vigor.  (This  must  bedono  during  rain.)  A  wound 
on  trees,  and  even  cutting  awav  the  whole  of  the 
old  wood  is  often  beneficial.  These  remarks  are 
made  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  may 
have  more  infonoaiioo  than  I  have.  The  whole 
may  be  a  mistake,  or  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule. 

I  design  giving,  at  some  /iiture  period,  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  soils,  natural  productions  and 
resources  of  our  slate.  I  greatly  desire  to  have 
a  lull  set  of  your  Register,  but  mtist  defer  for  a 
while.  Respectfully, 

VV.  W.  Stevenson. 


THE  PROPER  CULTIVATION  OF,  AND  ANNUAL 
CROPS  FOR  PEACH  ORCHARDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Befister. 

During  the  last  twenty  some  odd  years,  a  com- 
munication has  been  almost  annually  going  the 
rounds  of  agricultural  papers,  the  production  of  a 
worthy  man  and  a  zealous,  enterprising  agricultu- 
rist of  Pennsylvania,  a  Mr.  Colter,  on  the  subject 
of  cultivating  the  peach  tree. 

Many  years  ago,  I  determined  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  fruit,  with  a  view  to  distillation  and 
the  fabrication  of  brandy ;  but,  before  nw  orchard 
had  become  productive,  as  the  result  of*^  observa- 
tion and  much  serious .  reflection,  I  determined 
that,  next  to  original  sin,  ardent  spirits  was  the 
greatest  curse  on  earth ;  and,  consequently,  deter- 
mined to  find  some  other  outlet  for  my  little  por- 
tion of  industry  and  enterprise,  less  objectionable. 
Passing  through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
about  the  same  time,  I  Ibund  to  my  agreeable  sur- 
prise that,  as  an  article  in  the  production  of  unt- 
mal  food,  the  peach,  if  judiciously  selected,  and 
managed,  was  not  excelled,  when  every  thing  was 
taken  into  view.  I  found,  however,  that  the  me- 
thod suggested  by  Mr.  Colter  was  opposed  to  a 
judicious  and  economical  management  of  both 
/iruit  and  soil. 

About  the  last  of  July,  I  found  my  little  orchard 
cultivated  on  this  gentleman's  plan  perfectly  pros- 
trated— the  trees  lapped — it  was  painful  to  go 
through  it — and  the  load  of  fruit  lying  on  the 
ground,  part  amongst  the  grass  and  weeds.  For  to 
give  the  soil  that  degree  of  cultivation  necessary 
to  keep  it  clean,  was  impossible. 

I  became  etill  further  satisfied,  from  facts  be/ore 
me,  that  the  ground  amongst  fruit  trees  cannot  be 
kept  too  loose,  or  too  clear  of  grass  and  weeds.  I 
determined,  therelbre,  that  some  ameliorating  crop 
must  be  /bund  and  annually  cultivated  among  my 
fruit  trees  to  insure  good  fruit,  and  abundant  crops, 
as  also  lasting  trees.  In  selecting  this  crop  to  carry 
out  my  plan,  which  was  to  raise  the  peach  (or  the 
production  of  pork,  I  found  that  some  of  the  pea 
tribe,  after  the  trees  arrive  at  the  bearing  state, 
and  the  potato,  pre\nously,  were  the  only  plants 
unobjectionable ;  and  1  found  in  this  section  of  the 
union  varieties  of  both,  fully  answering  my  views. 
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coming  to  full  maturity,  as  the  peaches  began  to 
ri^n  m  June.  1  (bund  a  pea  that  product  ad- 
mirably, and  even  under  the  trees,  running  up 
their  bodies,  spreading  through  the  limbs  and 
bearing  well--and  uninjured  by  the  wiuter  rainc:. 
And  here,  1  will  add,  as  the  result  of  no  slight 
experience,  that,  notwithstanding  the  peach  tree 
is  80  highly  benefited  by  stirring  the  earth  around 
its  roots,  to  produce  the  best  effect,  it  must  be  done 
only  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  in  the  spring  after  the 
blossom  is  off.  And,  to  settle  this  part  of  the 
subject,  as  far  as  regards  my  practice,  I  will  state, 
that  as  soon  as  the  vines  of  the  potato  or  pea  cul- 
tivated in  the  orchard,  are  sufllcienlly  rotten  to 
turn  under  with  the  bar-share,  the  first  ploughing 
takes  place,  the  next  previous  to  planting,  and  the 
last  on  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  1  am  fully  sa- 
tisfied that  the  roots  of  the  tree  npquire  to  be  kept 
cool  end  at  rest  (when  the  tree  is  in  the  bearing 
state)  the  balance  ofthe  summer,  for  which  the  only 
two  crops  I  can  admit,  are  admirably  calculated. 
The  little  bunch  potato  comes  to  maturity  with  us 
in  June,  and  produces  admirably.  The  vine  hard- 
ly runs,  but  covers  the  earth  with  a  mass  of 
leaf  and  short  vine.  Not  wishing  to  take  up  too 
much  of  your  valuable  columns,  I  will  continue 
the  subject  in  other  numbers. 

Cultivator. 
Jflabama,  Isi  September,  1840. 

Our  correspondent  need  not  entertain  the  fear 
expressed  in  his  last  sentence.  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  him  a  frequent  contributor  to  our 
pages,  and  to  occupy  as  much  space  as  his  leisure 
may  permit.  His  present  subject  is  one  of  much 
interest,  and  the  more  fully  in  detail  his  practical 
experience  shall  be  stated,  so  much  the  better. 
Judging  from  his  southern  locality,  we  presume 
that  he  speaks  of  the  sweet  and  not  the  Irish  po- 
tato.—ED.  F.  R. 


about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  16fb 
of  July,  got  18  ounces  of  25  fibre  silk  from  one 
bushel  of  pea-nut  cocoons. 

In  the  silk  filatures  in  Europe,  from  one  to  one 
pound  and  a  half  is  considered  the  daily  tnek  of 
an  experienced  reeler.  Fbanklin. 


BHODE  ISLAITD   AGRICULTURE. 

Extract  from  the  Geological  Survey  of  Rhode  Island,  by  Ds«  C 

Jackson. 

Report  of  the   Crops,  fyc.  raised  on  the  Rivulet 
Farm,  in  Cranston,  1839. 


The  land  consists  of  15  ac 

75 
15 
25 
30 
50 
10  to  15 
5  to  10 

Stock. 
8570 


es  under  til  I  age, 
in  grazing, 
clover  meadows, 
watered      ^ 
river  * 

in  wood, 
peat  bog, 
unreclaimed. 


15  cows, 
1  bull. 


2  horses,  8110 

21  sheep,  63 

18  head  swine,  108 

Turkeys,  &c.  44 


REELING  SILK    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

Frooi  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society. 

At  the  model  filature  in  Philadelphia,  we  learn 
from  an  article  in  the  United  States  Gazette,  the 
following  has  been  the  result  of  practice : — 

£lizat>eih  Williams  began  learning  to  reel  silk 
•n  the  9ih  of  la^t  month,  (June.)  July  15th 
commenced  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  and  reeled  her 
bushel  of  cocoons  by  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
having  bad  a  recess  from  12  to  1  o'clock.  Ob- 
tained from  the  bushel  20  ounces  and  a  half,  and 
continuing  her  work  till  6  o'clock,  P,  M.,  reeled 
28  ounces  in  the  day.  The  cocoons  were  of  the 
pea-nut  variety,  and  very  good.  I'he  silk  25 
fibres. 

On  the  16th,  the  same  girl  reeled  from  similar 
cocoons,  and  without  any  extraordinary  exertion, 
2  pounds  and  1  ounce  of  25  fibre  silk,  between  the 
hours  of  half  past  7  A.  M.,  and  6  P,  M. 

Hannah  Hill  commenced  learning  to  reel  May 
27th,  (of  this  year,)  and  obtained  from  her  bushel 
of  pea-nut  cocoons,  22  ounces.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  she  reeled  altogether  24  ounces  of  25  fibre 
•ilk. 

ConieUa  King  began  learning  July  Ist,  and  only 


25 

1  pair  of  large  oxen,  160 

2  heifere,  50 

Produce  Raised  and  Sold. 

Com  on  3  acres,  average  quantity,  58  bush,  to  the 
acre,  8150 

«         5    "    injured  by  the  August  gale,  60 

Barley  and  oats,  4  acres,  33 

Potatoes,  3  acres,  460  bus'nels  marketable,  150 

"  50    "        for  feeding  cattle,  12 

Beets  and  carrots,  valued  at  25 
Fruit,  (not  sold.) 

1800  \bB.  pork,  sold  from  7  to  8  cents  per  lb.  130 

Pigs  raised,  22 

«    pold.  8 

Lambs,  18  sold  at  83  each,  54 

Calves,  14,     "        85  50  each,  77 

Profits  in  cartinsr  wood  cut  on  the  farm,  48 

7  tons  of  hay  sold,  818  per  ton,  126 

5        ''         unsold,  70 
1455  lbs.  butler  sold,  at  from  26  to  33  1-3  cts. 

per  pound,  880 

Butter  and  milk  used  in  family,  30 
Premium  received  on  butler  exhibited  at  the 

Rhode  Island  cattle  show,  15 

Received  for  improvements  on  the  farm,  48 

Received  for  boarding  laborers,  32 


81470 
Expense, 
Two  hands,  each  7  months,  at  812  1-2  per 

month,  8175 

1  boy,  7  months,  35 

Paid  for  labor  in  getting  hay,  26 

1  hand  in  winter  5  months,  at  88,  40 

1  boy,  do.  10 

Board  of  laborers  reckoned  at  81  per  week,  130 
Grain,  potatoes,  and  hayseed,  usedin  the  spring,  QO 
Salt  for  manure,  10 

Salt  for  dairy,  6 

Taxes,  28 

Blacksmith's  bill,  24 

Balance,  from  which  deduct  rent  of  fdrm  an.l 


family  expenses, 


9C6 
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The  farm  was  do!  fully  stocked,  being  unwilling 
in  the  spring  to  pay  the  hiirh  prices  demanded  ior 
neai  cattle.  1.  A.  Gardinisr,  Tenant. 

In  r^ply  to  your  inquiry,  what  experiments  in 
Bgriculturehave  you  made?  we  reply,  ihaton  this 
iarin  we  have  made  many  :  some  successful  and 
some  otherwise.  We  will  give  you  as  brief  a  de- 
tail as  possible  of  some  of  them.  We  irrigate  a- 
bout  twenty-five  acres  of  upland,  mostly  the  slop- 
ing sides  of  hills.  The  water  used  is  from  sprintrs 
that  rise  on  the  farm,  on  the  highest  land.  We 
formed  a  reservoir  by  the  erection  of  a  dam,  and 
are  ihereiore  enabled  to  retain  nearly  all  the  wa- 
ter that  collects  in  the  day  and  run  it  on  to  the 
meadows  in  the  night,  pieventing  the  grass  from 
being  scorched  or  wilted  as  it  would  be  if  put  on 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  carry  a  portion  of  this 
water  to  our  barn  yards,  to  our  hog  pens,  and  also 
to  our  dairy  house,  where  we  have  put  U\  a  water 
wheel  for  the  purpose  solely  of  aiding  the  dairy 
maid  in  the  process  of  making  butter,  and  find  a 
very  considerable  labor  saved.  We  intended  to 
have  used  the  water  power  in  churning  the  milk 
daily,  instead  of  the  cream,  in  the  manner  practis- 
ed by  some  of  the  western  farmers.  We  tried  the 
experiment,  and  found  no  difliciilty  in  the  process, 
and  the  butter  was  excellent,  but  the  quantity  fell 
short  so  materially  that  we  abandoned  it. 

We  tried  the  experiment  recommended  by  some 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  that  ofsetting  the  milk  part- 
ly under  ground,  and  letting  the  water  constantly 
run  round  the  pans  of  milk  by  setting  them  into  ex- 
cavated shelves.  We  found  that  the  milk  would 
keep  sweet  longer  and  the  cream  was  equally  as 
good,  if  not  better.  But  here  again  we  found  a  di- 
minution :  so  much  cream  would  not  rise  on  the 
milk.     We  therefore  continue  the  old  mode. 

This  experiment  convinces  us,  that  a  milk  room 
should  stand  separate  and  apart  from  any  other 
building,  be  of  good  size  and  height,  well  ventilat- 
ed, and  shaded  with  forest  trees,  and  be  uged  sole- 
ly for  that  purpcae. 

We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  flooding  land. 
We  built  a  dam  on  a  small  river  that  runs  throuiih 
the  farm,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  what  is  termed 
interval  or  river  meadows,  (about  thirty  orrcs,)  and 
by  flowing  back  we  cover  the  whole  extent,  and 
keep  them  flowed  from  November  to  April,  when 
we  draw  it  ofi  and  find  slime  and  mud  deposited  on 
the  surface  that  enriches  it,  and  our  crops  of  grass 
have  increased  thereby  both  in  quantity  and  quali- 
ty. We  cart  sea  weed  a  distance  of  from  lour  to 
six  miles,  and  we  think  we  find  our  account  in  it 
when  properly  used.  It  should  he  spread  in  hog 
pens  or  yards,  small  in  extent,  and  coarse  sand, 
(the  best  is  found  on  the  shores,)  mixed  with  or 
spread  over  it,  which  will  be  by  this  preparation 
converted  into  fine  compost  by  the  swine  being 
yarded  upon  it.  We  derive  another  advantage  in 
putting  the  sea  and  rock  week  into  our  hog  yards ; 
they  will  feed  considerably  on  it,  and  it  serves  to 
make  them  healthy  and  prepares  them  for  fat- 
tening. 

We  use  considerable  impure  salt  in  our  compost- 
ing. We  purchase  the  sweepings  of  the  veisseld' 
holds,  in  which  jt  is  imported,  arid  consider  it  a 
cheap,  valuable  material  for  the  purpose. 

Some  of  our  neighboring  farmers,  cart  salt  water 
from  the  sea  shore,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and 
think  it  better  than  to  let  their  teams  be  idle.  This 


they  spread  on  beds  of  loam,  and  it  is  thereby  very 
soon  converted  into  a  black  mould. 

We  salt  our  river  meadoAf  hay,  putting  from  two 
to  three  pecks  of  fine  Liverpool  salt  to  the  ton,  and 
we  think  we  are  thrice  paid  for  so  doing ;  firstly, 
in  the  time  saved  in  curing  the  hay ;  set'ondly,  in 
its  increased  value ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  salting  of 
the  cattle  which  are  fed  on  it.  Besides  we  find 
that  low  meadow  hay,  when  salted,  wdl  not  deteri- 
orate if  kept  several  years,  and  we  believe  it  im- 
proves by  being  kept  two  years. 

We  had  dug  some  peat  for  fuef,  and  used  it  to 
some  advantage ;  but  until  we  heard  the  sugges- 
tions you  made  of  the  possibility  that  our  worn  out 
soils  might  by  the  aid  of  peat  be  restored,  we  had 
not  tried  it  to  any  extent  as  a  manure.  We  have 
since  opened  a  bed  on  the  farm  and  dug  out  about 
100  loads,  at  an  expense  of  about  15  cenis  per  load, 
with  which  we  mixed  ten  tons  of  anirnal  manure 
and  six  casks  of  Harris  rock  lime,  which  cost  in 
Providence,  8 1  25  per  cask.  The  frost  pulverized 
it,  and  we  found  it  this  spring  in  a  good  state  for 
spreading  on  our  meadows,  and  to  use  on  our  corn 
and  potato  fields.  On  the  meadows  we  have  al- 
ready ample  evidence  of  its  utility. 

We  have  experimented  with  menhaden  fish. 
For  the  first  and  second  year  they  appeared  to  be 
a  benefit,  but  afterwards  we  found  ihe  land  less 
productive  than  it  was  before  the  fish  was  put  on, 
and  indeed  in  some  places  almost  barren. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  fish  operates  on  the  land 
like  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  system  of 
the  laborer,  who,  while  the  excitement  is  on,  is  en- 
abled to  do  more  work  ;  but  when  it  is  gone  is  left 
in  a  torpid  and  enfeebled  state. 


REPORTOF  THE  ROTCII  FARM,  N.  PROVIDENCE, 
[R.  r.]  LEASED  AND  CULTIVATED  BY  MR. 
ADAM  AKTHOMY. 

From  the  tame. 
I  have  great  satisfiirtion,  says  Dr.  Jackson,  in 
laying  befo1-e  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  the  very 
lucid  and  detailed  report  of  Mr.  Adam  Anthony, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
farmers  in  the  state.  Mr.  Anthony  cultivates  a 
farm  leased  ofMr.  William  Rotch,  of  New  Bedford. 
The  farm  is  situated  two  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Providence,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  light 
and  sandy,  with  some  patches  of  thin  swamp, 
having  a  light  covering  of  black  peat.  A  large 
portion  of  this  Hiiro  was  originally  almost  barren, 
or  supported  only  a  thin  forest  of  pine  trees.  By 
chemical  ana'ysis  of  the  natural  soil,  it  was  found 
to  be  an  ancient  granite  diluvium,  charged  with 
decomposed  vegetat)le  matters,  in  an  acid  state. 
IJence  the  theory  of  his  improvements  by  means 

of  ashes,  containing  alkaline  matter  and  lime. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Memoranda  furnished  by  Mr,  j^nihony. 
Farm  consists  of 
Ploughed  land  30  acres,  valued  at  $141  per  acre. 
Pasture  26      «  «  70       « 

Mowing  18      '  '        150        « 

Wood  30      *  •  40        ' 

Crops. 

Corn,  268  buphcis— 64  1-2  bu.  per  acre:  soi*, 
sand  and  isandy  loam  :  manure,  7  cords  per  acre. 
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racre. 

Value  of  crop 

149 

$87  25 

27 

31  00 

46 

78  00 

47 

116  00 

24 

49  00 

24 

49  00 

Value. 

850 

70 

648 

Potatoes,  592  bushels— 236  bu.  per  acre :  soil, 
Band  and  sandy  loam  :  manure,  7  corda  per  acre. 

Turnips,  1300  bushels— 650  bu.  per  acre  :  soil, 
land  and  sandy  loam  :  240  bushels  of  ashes  ;  ma- 
nure, 3  1-2  cords  per  acre. 

Barley,  10  tons— 1  3-4  tons  per  acre ;  cut  for 
fodder :  soil,  sand  and  sandy  loam. 

Hay,  60  tons— 2  3-4  tons  per  acre ;  6  acres  up- 
land, 3  lowland;  sandy  ;  10  of  reclaimed  peal  bog; 
2  acres  ofupland,  top  dressed  with  5  cords  manure 

per  acre. 

Millet,  40  tons— 2  3-4  tons  per  acre;  soil,  san- 
dy ;  4  1-2  acres  no  manure — 10  ashed,  100  bush- 
els to  acre. 

Pumpkins,  5  tons  from  among  com. 

Other  produce.— Bee  f,  9600  lbs. ;  pork,  667  lbs.; 
milk,  8764  gallons. 

Cost  of  cultivation  per  acre 
Indian  corn, 
Barley, 
Potatoes, 
Turnips, 
Hay, 
Millet, 
Stock^ 

1  horse, 

2  oxen, 
18  cows, 

North  Providence^  12  mo,  2,  1839. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson — Esteemed  Friend— HsiV- 
ing  filled  such  of  the  blanks  in  the  Ibrm  appended 
to  the  circular  as  were  neceesary  to  the  requisite 
statements  respecting  my  crops  of  this  year,  i  avail 
mysellof  the  convenience  of  a  separate  sheet  to 
notice  such  ol*  the  questions  as  1  am  able  to  an- 
swer. 

1  have  made  no  experiments  that  have  been  suf- 
ficiently carried  out  to  be  or  other  importance  than 
as  affording  suggestions  for  further  trial  and  more 
accurate  and  extended  observation.  Of  this  cha- 
racter are  those  with  nitre,  potash,  &c.,  of  which  a 
statement  has  already  been  given.  It  may  be 
fvell,  however,  to  repeat  h  here.  Several  plats  of 
ground,  each  containing  a  rod,  half  a  rod  apart,  on 
a  field  of  sandy  soil  which  had  been  recently  sown 
tvith  mille',  without  manure,  were  treated  in  the 
following  manner:  one  with  lime,  one  with  ground 
oyster  shells,  and  another  with  salt — four  quarts 
to  each:  one  with  a  peck  of  recent,  another  with 
4he  same  quantity  of  spent  ashes :  the  next  with 
potash  and  the  last  with  saltpetre — each  a  pound. 
The  lime  and  oyster  shells  produced  no  efiects,  the 
millet  being  no  l>etter  than  on  the  undressed  ground 
about  them.  Salt  had  been  furnished  in  too  large 
a  quantity,  and  destroyed  most  of  the  seed.  The 
lew  plants  that  came,  however,  grew  very  luxu- 
riantly. There  was  no  perceivable  difference  in 
the  ashed  portions,  the  crop  being  alike  better 
than  on  the  intermediate  spaces.  Potash  and  nitre 
cave  the  best  results,  the  latter  the  most  striking. 
The  ground  was  in  fine  condition.  It  produced  at 
least  three  and  a  half  tons  of  millet  to  the  acre. 

I  have  tried  lime  in  but  a  few  insitances,  and  not 
at  all  in  composts.  In  a  potato  drill,  on  a  sandy 
loam,  it  was  evidently  injurious  to  the  crop  ;  and 
as  a  top  dressing  for  grass  grounds,  one  a  sandy 
soil,  the  other  a  reclaimed  bog  abounding  in  vege- 
table matter,  it  was  of  no  perceivable  benefit. 

Spent  wood  ashes  have  been  the  principal  ma- 


nure which  I  have  used  in  amending  the  condition 
of  light  loam^  and  sandy  and  gravelly  soils.  On 
all  these  they  are  used  to  great  advantage  ;  and  to 
a  profitable  result  in  the  improvement  of  the  two 
last  mentioned,  combined  with  the  growing:  of  clo- 
ver they  are  almost  indispensable,  especially  if  the 
soil  be  of  very  sterile  character. 

Besides  the  experiment  above  noticed  with 
ground  oyster  shells,  I  have  applied  them  to  sandy 
and  to  Ion  my  soil  for  grass  and  for  turnips,  but 
without  effect. 

Bog  mud  of  peaty  character  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  in  my  manure  trenches,  and  is  deemed 
excellent  for  the  purpose — more  valuable  than 
loam. 

On  the  sandy  and  poorer  grounds  of  the  farm 
millet  and  clover  are  the  most  profitable  crops.  On 
those  of  firmer  texture  the  root  culture  has  given 
the  best  results.  A  part  of  the  difference  in  the 
superior  profit,  however,  is  but  apparent.  Requir- 
ing most  or  all  of  the  season  toperlo.r.t  their  growth 
they  prevent,  without  some  intervenient  crop,  late 
summer  or  early  fall  seeding,  the  seasons,  I  be- 
lieve, in  which  landa  in  high  condition  are  most 
profitably  laid  down  to  grass.  The  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm  this  year,  inclusive  of  pasture, 
feed  and  the  pro.lucts  of  garden  grounds  (included 
in  the  ploughed  land,  but  not  otherwise  noticed,) 
is  $2840.  And  it  appears  on  examination  of  my 
accounts,  that  its  conversion  into  the  forms  in 
which  most  of  it  is  disposed  of,  is  not  likely  to  give 
a  very  dissimilar  result.  Sales  have  been  made  to 
the  amount  of  §2962  84,  and  there  is  on  hand 
8669,  worth  more  than  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  To  this  should  be  added  $600  lor  the 
nianure  made  by  the  stock ;  makinff  in  the  aggre- 
c'ate  $4231  84.  From  this  sum  should  be  deducted 
the  cost  of  the  grain  purchased,  and  the  hogs  and 
cattle  fatted,  which  amounts  to  $1214  65,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $3017  19  as  the  value  of  the  produce. 
The  excess  over  the  first  estimate  of  $177  19,  will 
probably  defray  all  extra  expense  incurred  by  the 
disposition  which  is  made  of  it. 

The  liquid  manure  from  the  stock  is  saved,  but 
has  never  been  separately  applied.  Both  this  and 
the  solid  matter  are  received  into  a  trench  in  the 
rear  of  thf*  cattle  stalls,  and  with  the  admixture  of 
bog  mud  or  loam,  make  a  comj>ost  much  more 
valuable  than  ordinary  stable  manure.  Six  dollars 
a  cord  for  it  may  be  thought  to  put  an  end  to  all 
profitable  results  in  farming,  but  the  effects  of  its 
application  sustain  me  in  this  opinion  of  its  value. 
It  is  charged  at  five  dollars,  in  my  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  crops,  one  sixth  part,  I  consider,  as  being 
appropriated  by  the  soil  to  its  own  improvement. 

I  have  limited  my  estimates  in  regard  to  crops, 
to  such  only  as  have  been  raised  on  the  farm  this 
year.  There  are  others,  in  the  culture  of  which  I 
have  had  some  experience ;  such  as  oats,  beets 
and  carrots.  Oats,  in  general,  give  about  the  same 
results  as  barley.  Beets  and  carrots  cost  more  in 
the  cultivation  than  ruta  baga;  beets  perhaps  $6, 
and  cai rots  $12  an  acre.  The  product,  with  me, 
has  been  about  the  same,  and  they  are  probably  of 
equal  value.  The  dlfiierence,  if  there  be  any,  as 
foocj  for  stock,  has  escaped  my  observation.  In  re- 
gard to  beets,  however,  I  speak  My  in  reference 
to  the  scarrity  and  yellow  French.  The  while  and 
red  are  said  to  be  of  better  quality. 

In  the  valuation  of  the  lands  of  the  farm,  build- 
ings have  not  been  included.    These,  exclut^ive  of 
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the  dwellint;  house,  would  add  about  twenty  per 
cent,  lo  their  value,  and  ofcourse,  about  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  to  the  cost  ofcrops  as  interest. 
Kespectfully,  and  very  truly  thy  friend, 

ADAM    ANTIIOITT. 


CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  VA. 

From  Tanner*s  Railroada  and  Canals  of  the  U.  S. 
CANALS. 

• 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  and  Railroad. 
—This  work  is  nearly  completed,  by  canal,  with 
some  elackwaler  navigation,  between  Kichroond 
and  Lynchburg,  and  is  under  contract  between 
Lynchburg  and  the  mouib  of  North  river,  Rock- 
bridge county,  Virginia.  Beyond  this  point  it  is 
yet  doubtful  what  direction  it  may  take.  One  of 
the  plans  being  to  continue  the  canal  to  Coving- 
ton, and  thence  construct  railroad  acroFS  the  Al- 
legany mountains  to  the  Greenbrier,  and  (hence 
along  that  stream  and  the  Kanawha,  and  by  way 
of  the  valley  of  the  JMud  river  and  the  Guyan- 
dotte,  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
stream.  The  other  to  continue  the  canal  only  to 
Buchanan,  taking  the  railroad  thence  along  the 
valley  of  Virginia  to  the  New  river,  and  thence 
down  this  river  and  the  Kanawha  to  the  point  of 
divergence  to  the  valley  of  the  Mud  river  and  the 
Guyandotte,  as  above.  The  latter  rout  seems  to 
be  preferable,  not  only  by  its  greater  natural  facili- 
ties, but  because  the  position  of  (he  railroad  be- 
tween Buchanan  and  the  New  river  would,  whilet 
constituting  a  part  of  the  great  western  ccmmu- 
ntcation  of  the  state,  be  at  the  same  time  bq  much 
done  of  its  south  western  railroad,  a  work  promis- 
inj;  perhaps  to  the  commonwealth  even  greater 
advantages  than  its  connexion  with  the  Kanawha 
and  Ohio,  inasmuch  as  it  would  reach  a  trade  not 
competed  for  by  the  lines  of  intprovement  through 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  which  might, 
iherelbre,  be  secured  entirely  to  Virginia.  What- 
ever direction  the  James  and  Kanawha  line  of 
improvement  may  lake,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  8:ate,  that  its  c^reat  south-western 
railroad  will  not  be  long  delayed.  As  soon  as 
it  shall  be  completed,  it  may  be  expected  to  pour 
into  (he  canal  an  immense  trade,  and  to  convey  on 
it  a  very  great  travel ;  and  until  it  is  effected,  the 
state  can  scarcely  be  expected  lo  derive  from  her 
investment  in  the  canal,  an  amount  of  revenue  (o 
justify  her  expenditure  in  its  cof)struction. 

The  whole  length  of  the  James  and  Kanawha 
canal  and  railroad,  when  completed  to. the  Ohio, 
will  be  about  425  miles,  that  of  the  proposed  South- 
western railroad  from  Buchanan  to  the  Tennessee 
line,  about  160  miles. 

Dismal  Swamp  GinaZ— extends  from  Deep  creek, 
a  tributary  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  Joice's  creek, 
a  branch  of  Pasquotank  river,  of  Albemarle  Sound; 
length  23  miles ;  46  feel  wide,  6 J  deep  ;  at  inter- 
vals of  a  qaarter  of  a  mile,  the  canal  is  widened 
to  60,  for  (urn-out  stations ;  6  locks,  100  by  20  feet; 
summit  level  16J  feet  above  the  Atlantic  at  mid 
tide.  Two  lateral  canals,  one  from  Lake  Drum- 
mond,  5  miles  in  length,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
uses  for  (he  purposes  of  navigation  serves  as  a 
feeder  to  (be  main  trunk;  and  the  othor  6  miles 
long,  opens  a  communication  between  the  princi- 


pal canal,  and  (be  head  waters  of  North- West 
river. 

The  navigation  of  (he  Roanoke,  Rivanna  and 
Slate  rivers,  has  been  partially  improved  by  means 
of  dams  and  locks.  Companies  have  been  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Shenandoah,  Catawba,  Nottoway,  Upper  Ban- 
nister, Tuckahoe  and  South  Anna,  Coal,  Smith's, 
Cowpasture,  Goose,  North  Anna  and  Pamuo- 
key  rivers. 

RAILROADS. 

The  principal  works  of  this  description  in  the 
state  are  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg,  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  and  Petersburg  and  Roa- 
noke railroads,  immediately  on  the  line  of^  northern 
and  southern  travel  through  the  state,  and  consti- 
tuting portions  of  the  great  northern  and  southern 
line  of  communication  so  rapidly  progressing  to 
completion  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
When  Virginia  shall  have  completed  (he  railroad 
between  Fredencksburff  and  (he  Potomac  and 
connected  (he  roads  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
she  will  have  done  every  (hing  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  for  her  in  facilitating  (he  traveller  on 
(his  important  line  of  thoroughfare.  A  railroad 
between  Washington  and  the  termination  of  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad  on  (he 
Potomac  would  still  be  required  (o  prevent  the  io- 
lerrupiion  which  now  exists,  when  the  Potomac 
is  frozen;  but  such  a  work  seems  to  be  rather 
an  object  of  national  than  of  state  concern,  or  at 
all  events  one  in  which  the  national  government, 
so  deeply  interested  in  its  execution,  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  co-operate  with  Virginia  to- 
wards its  construction.  The  following  details  in 
relation  to  the  works  above  named,  will  probably 
be  of  interest. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburp  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road. This  work  lies  in  Henrico,  Caroline  and 
Spotisylvania  counties,  between  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg.  It  is  61  miles  long,  and  when 
extended  to  (he  Potomac,  at  the  mou(h  of  Aquia 
creek,  (at  which  point  it  is  proposed  (o  (erminate 
it,)  will  be  75  miles  long.  It  has  on  it  several  fine 
bridges  at  the  crossings  of  the  North  and  South 
Anna  rivers.  Little  river,  and  Chickahominy,  and 
will  pass  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  by 
a  bridge  forty  feet  high  and  600  feet  long,  and 
Potomac  creek  by  a  bridge  three  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  seventy  feel  high.  The  grades 
and  curves  of  the  road  are  in  general  favora- 
ble ;  (he  6harpe8(  of  (he  la((er  being  about  2000 
feet  radius,  and  the  maximum  graduation,  with 
a  single  exception  near  Fredericksburg,  (where 
a  grade  of  forxy-Gve  feet  was  necessary,)  be- 
ing about  thirty  feet  per  mile.  The  ezecudon 
of  the  work  is,  with  (he  excepdon  of  (he  super- 
structure, highly  substantial.  The  superstructure 
is  of  the  ordinary  wooden .  rail,  plated  wi(h  iron, 
in  general  use  in  the  south,  and  recommended  on 
(bis  and  most  other  8ou(hem  roads  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  timber  and  motives  of  economy.  When 
the  travel  on  this  road,  which  is  increasing  very 
rapidly,  shall  have  become  larger,  the  company 
will  prodably  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  lay 
down  heavy  iron  rails  (he  whole  length  of  (heir 
road.  With  (his  addition  it  would  t^  one  of  (he 
best,  as  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive, in  (he  country. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Richmond  and  Fro- 
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dericksburg  railroad,  including  a  branch  four  miles 
long  to  the  Deep  Run  coal  mines,  and  including 
also  a  full  Buppiv  of  locoraotivep,  cars,  &c.,  has 
been,  betveeen  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg, 
1,100,000  dollars.  An  additional  expenditure  of 
270,000  dollars  is  estimated  as  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  railroad  to  the  Potomac. 

Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad.  This  rail- 
road, 23  miles  long,  connects  the  towns  ol'  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  its  curves  and  grades  are 
both  highly  favorable;  a  large  portion  ol*  the  line 
being  straight,  and  the  maximum  graduation  be- 
ing thirty  feet  per  mile.  The  railroad  bridge 
across  the  James  river,  at  Richn^ond,  on  this  road, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  works  in  America ;  be- 
ing about  3,000  feet  long,  between  60  and  70  feet 
above  the  river,  and  having  spans  of  150  feet  and 
opwards.  The  cost  of  this  viaduct  was  but  125,- 
000  dollars ;  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  railroad,  in- 
cluding depots,  locomotive  engines,  cars,  &c., 
about  750,000  dollars. 

A  branch  often  miles  in  length  has  been  propos- 
ed from  this  railroad  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  which 
is  said  to  be  of  extremely  easy  execution,  and  which 
would  probably  add  so  much  to  the  profits  of  the 
railroad,  and  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  Rich- 
mond, that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  it  has  not  yet 
been  executed.  By  means  of^  it,  produce  would 
be  delivered  on  board  European  vessels  in  two 
hours  after  leaving  the  warehouse,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  at  present,  delayed  a  day  or  two  on  a  cir- 
cuitous navigation  in  lighters;  and  merchants 
would  be  able  to  communicate  quickly  and  con- 
stantly with  their  ships.  This  slight  improve- 
ment, and  the  removal  of  the  Harrison  bar,  would 
do  much  to  make  Richmond  an  important  seaport. 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke  Railroad. — This  work, 
59  miles  long,  extendi  from  Petersburg  through 
the  counties  of  Dinwiddle,  Sussex  and  Greens- 
ville, to  the  Roanoke  river,  opposite  Weldon. 
Near  its  termination  it  connects  with  the  Wil- 
mington and  Raleigh  railroad  in  North  Caro- 
lina; and  it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  Greens- 
ville railroad  with  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail- 
road at  Gaston.  This  railroad  has  on  it  no 
curve,  bfter  leaving  Petersburg,  of  less  radius  than 
half  a  mile ;  and  no  grade,  except  at  that  point, 
exceeding  30  feet  per  mile.  Like  the  Richmond 
and  Fredericksburg,  and  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg railroad,  its  roadway,  formation,  bridges,  &c., 
are  executed  in  a  highl}'  substantial  pnd  perma- 
nent manner;  but  it  has  only  a  plate  rail  super- 
structure, which,  with  the  increasing  business  of 
the  road,  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  substitute 
by  a  substantial  and  heavy  iron  rail.  The  whole 
cost  of  this  railroad,  including  depots,  locomotive 
engines,  cars,  &c.,  has  been  only  800,000  dollars. 
By  this  railroad  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  Roanoke  valley  is  coveyed  to  Petersburg. 

Besides  the  above  railroads  on  the  great  north- 
ern and  southern  line  of  travel  through  Virginia, 
tliere  are  the  following : 

The  Greensville  Railroad. — This  railroad,  as 
above  observed,  connects  the  Petersburg  and  Roan- 
oke with  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad.  It 
leaves  the  former  railroad  a  few  miles  south  of 
Hicksford,  in  Greensville  county,  Va.,  and  termi- 
nates ot  Gaston  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  Ra- 
leigh and  Gaston  railroad  commences.  It  is  18 
miles  long,  and  cost  about  250,000.  Its  construc- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  the  Petersburg  and  Roa- 
noke railroad. 


City  Point  Railroad.-— This  railroad  extends 
from  Petersburg  along  or  near  the  Appomatox  to 
City  Point,  below  the  junction  of  that  stream  with 
the  James  river.  It  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  has 
cost  about  200,000  dollars.  By  means  ol  it  an  im- 
portant facility  is  afforded  to  the  shipping  interests 
of  Petersburg,  which  have  hitherto  been  depend- 
ent on  lighters  on  the  Appomattox. 

Chesterfield  Railroad.— This  railroad  connecti 
the  bituminous  coal  basin  of  Chesterfield  county 
with  the  tide  water  of  James  river  at  Manchester, 
opposite  Richmond.  Length  13,50  miles,  with 
branches  from  the  main  line  to  the  principal  coal 
pits.  The  line  descends  into  the  valley  of  — — 
Falling  creek  by  a  self  aciini;  plane,  and  is  con- 
ducted over  that  of  Sally's  Run  by  an  embank- 
ment 800  feet  long  and  40  feet  high.  Cost  but 
8.000  dollars  per  mile.  Radius  of  the  curves 
1,442  feet.  Single  track,  with  the  usual  turn-outs, 
&c. ;  commenced  January,  1830,  completed  July, 
1831. 

Louisa  Railroad. — ^This  railroad  leaves  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg;  rnilroad  about  24 
miles  from  Richmond  and  37  from  Fredericks- 
burg, and  extends  thence  westward  to  Gordons- 
ville  in  Oranire  county,  passing  by  Louisa  court- 
house and  Newark.  Whole  distance  from  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  Richmond  and  Frede- 
ricksburg railroad  to  Gordonsvilie,  49  miles.  Cost 
about  $400,000. 

The  Louisa  railroad  furnishes  an  outlet  to  the 
productions  of  a  fertile  tract  of  country  in  Virginia 
at  the  loot  of  the  Southwest  mountain,  and  forms 
the  most  convenient  and  agreeable  route  to  tra- 
vellers to  the  Virginia  springe,  and  the  western 
part  of  Virginia.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  a  branch 
of  the  road  from  Newark  about  12  miles  east  of 
Gordonsvilie  to  Charlottesville,  and  an  extension 
of  the  road  to  Harrisburg,  in  Rockingham  county, 
is  spoken  of. 

Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Railroad. — This  rail- 
road commences  at  PortFmouth,  opposite  Norfolk, 
and  proceeds  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction  through  Nor- 
folk, Northampton  and  Southampton  counties, 
crosses  the  North  Carolina  boundary  near  Me- 
herrin  river,  and  joins  the  Roanoke  near  Weldon. 
LenjTlh  80  miles.    Cost  about  1,000,000  dollars. 

Winchester  and  Potomac  railroad  extends 
southwest  from  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac, 
in  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  to  Winchester 
in  Frederick  county.  L**ng'h  32  miles.  Cost 
500,000  dollars.  From  Winchester  a  macada- 
mized road  is  now  under  construction  to  Staunton; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  will  ere  long  be  super- 
seded by  a  railroad,  which  would  be  so  well  justi- 
fied along  the  fertile  valley  of  Virginia,  remarka- 
ble for  both  its  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth. 
A  company  for  the  construction  of  this  railroad 
was  incorpc  rated  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  a 
few  years  since,  and  a  survey  made,  and  very  fa- 
vorable location  procured  for  the  work;  but  the 
capi«al  stock  was  not  made  up  within  the  time 
limited  in  the  charter  for  the  organization  of  the 
company. 

T/ie  above  comprises  all  the  railroads  yet  ex- 
ecuted In  Virginia.  Otherhighly  important  works 
of  this  description  have  been  projected  in  that  state, 
which  will  probably  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the 
present  monetary  difficulties  pass  off.  One  of  the 
most  ct.sciitial  seems  to  be  a  railroad  between 
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Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  along  iho  ridge  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  the  James  and  Appomattox 
rivers,  to  be  extended  to  connect  with  the'  pro- 
posed southtvestern  railroad.  Such  a  railroad 
would  secure  to  the  state  a  large  travel  and  return 
trade  to  the  southwest,  in  light  and  valuable  pack- 
ages, which,  without  it,  will  probably  not  pass 
through  the  state.  A  second  railroad,  which  would 
add  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  through 
which  it  would  pass,  and  to  the  commerce  of  Rich- 
mond, has  been  surveyed,  diverging  from  the  for- 
mer in  the  neighborhood  of  Farmville,  and  pass- 
ing in  a  southwesterly  dii^ction  to  the  valleys  of 
the  Staunton  and  Dan  river?,  a  short  distance 
above  the  junction  of  those  streams.  With  her 
great  wesiern  and  southwestern  improvements 
carried  out,  and  these  two  lines  of  railroad,  Virgi- 
nia mi^ht  again  take  rank  among  the  foremost 
state  of  the  confederacy. 

Aggregate  length  of  canals  in  Virginia,  196.25  miles 
do.  do.       railroads        do.    861 50    do. 


RBTARDTN6  THE  HATCHING  OP  EGGS,  CAU- 
SES OF  SICKNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  WORMS, 
DURING   THE   SUMMER  OF  1840,  &C. 

From  the  Journal  ofUie  American  Silk  Society. 

This  is  a  most  important  subject,  and  the  writer 
of  this  article  feels  the  responsibility  of  the  task  he 
has  undertaken  most  sensibly.  Scarcely  less  than 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  great  enterprise  of 
introducing  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  United  States, 
depends  upon  it.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
early  broods  of  silk  worms,  that  were  known  to 
have  been  produced  from  good  eggs,  were  success- 
fully carried  through  their  various  stages,  and 
produced  good  crops  of  cocoons.  It  is  believed 
that  all  the  exceptions  to  such  a  result  were  fairly 
attributable  to  defective  eggs,  or  to  attempts  at  pre- 
mature hatching.  As  remarked  by  our  correspon- 
dent, 'P.'  in  the  present  number,  this  success  was 
attained  even  in  cases  'where  almost  every  rule  of 
good  roanaj^ment  had  been  disregarded.^  But  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases  the  later  broods  have  ut- 
terly failed.  These  failures  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  tide  water  regions  of  the  south,  to  the 
middle  states,  nor  to  the  west,  but  in  all  parts,  at 
the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  the  people  have 
been  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  later  broods  of 
worms.  The  symptoms  and  character  of  one  va- 
riety of  the  diseases  by  which  they  were  carried 
off  are  well  described  by  *P.'  Others  say  thcir's 
were  carried  off  by  the  yellows,  and  others  by  all 
sorts  of  diseases  mixed— some  worms  dying  of 
the  yellows,  some  by  the  tripes,  &c.  &c.  All  who 
have  had  late  broods,  however,  will  have  seen 
enough  of  the  diseases  without  wishing  further  in- 
formation on  that  score.  A  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  the  diseases  is  what  is  now  wanting,  and 
it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  point  them  out ; 
whether  this  task  shall  have  been  successfully  per- 
formed or  not,  remains  to  be  seen. 

One  cause  of  the  diseases  of  the  late  broods, 
undoubtedly  was  the  improper  mode  adopted  for 
retarding  the  hatching.  The  egi?a  were  kept  ex- 
posed to  various  temperatures  till  the  germ  had 
commenced  forming,  and  even  until  some  few 
were  hatched,  and  then  put  into  ice-houses,  to 
retard  their  hatching.  This  unquestionably  either 
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killed  all  the  eggs  thus  treated,  or  so  chilled  the 
germs  as  to  weaken  the  constitutions  of  the 
worms,  and  thus  make  them  subject  to  the  various 
diseases  at  some  period  of  their  lives.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  was  personally  act^uainted  with  se- 
veral instances  of  lailure  from  this  cause. 

Another  cause  was  clearly  traceable  to  the  sud" 
den  exposure  of  eggs,  properly  kept  previously  in 
ice,  to  the  extreme  warm  weather  of  midsummer. 
This  destroys  many  eggs. 

Another  was  the  placing  of  good  eggs  in  ice 
aAer  they  had  been  exposed  several  days  on  their 
passage  from  one  place  to  another,  during  warm 
weather. 

It  would  appear  that  the  exercise  of  a  little  com- 
mon sense  would  etfectuallv  prevent  injury  from 
any  of  the  above  causes.  The  directions  for  keep- 
ing eggs  are  plainly  descriptive  of  the  simple  pro- 
cess. They  must  be  kept  during  the  warm  wea- 
ther of  the  season  they  are  laid,  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
a  cellar,  if  possible ;  if  intended  to  be  retarded, 
they  must  be  placed  in  the  ice-house  or  cellar,  at 
least  in  the  forepart  of  winter,  and  not  left  exposed 
till  the  warm  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  winter  and 
spring  shall  have  started  the  germ.  If  the  eggs 
shall  have  been  kept  in  ice,  they  should  be  expoF- 
ed  gradually  to  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  After  eggs  have  been  kept  in  ice, 
and  then  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere  for  any 
length  of  time,  say  more  than  a  few  hours,  they 
must  not  be  put  in  ice  again. 

But  the  great  cause  of  most  of  our  disasters,  it 
is  believed,  has  never  been  suspected — at  least  the 
writer  of- this  paper  is  not  aware  of  it^  having  been 
noticed  by  any  writer.  Neither  can  he  prove  to 
demonstration  that  it  is  the  great  cause,  or  any 
cause  at  all,  of  disease  in  silk  worms ;  but  tie  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  satisfy  all  inquiring  minds  at 
least  of  its  great  probability.  The  silk  worm, 
when  led  to  itself,  exposed  to  the  ordinary  atmo- 
sphere, hatches  in  the  spring  of  the  year  exactly  at 
the  time  the  mulberry  leaves  open.  It  fs  therefore 
an  annual  insect,  and  requires  exactly  twelve 
months  to  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  its 
existence.  If  for  example  a  silk  worm  was  hatch- 
ed on  the  first  day  of  May,  1840,  the  eggs  that  it 
would  produce  would  naturally  hatch  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  1841.  That  it  is  by  no  means  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  the  existence  of*  such  precision 
of  periodical  developement  in  silk  worm?,  we  may 
be  satisfied  by  reference  to  the  habits  of  various 
other  insects  and  animals.  The  American  locust 
requires  exactly  seventeen  years  to  perform  its 
circle  of  existence,  as  has  been  clearly  proved. 
The  swallow  martin  makes  it  appearance  in  its 
usual  haunts  neariy,  if  not  exactly,  on  the  same 
day  of  evjery  year.  But  we  will  not  consume  time 
in  reasoning  on  the  subject — believing  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  assumption  to  be  suffictentiy  ap- 
parent. If  wc  admit  this  position,  we  shall  then 
have  arrived  at  the  point  desired,  which  is  that 
we  cannot  retard  or  delay  the  hatching  of  the 
worms,  for  any  considerable  lengih  of  time  beyond 
their  natural  period,  without  doing  violence  more 
or  lees  to  the  constitution  of  the  insect ;  and  the 
longer  we  do  retard  the  hatching  beyond  this  pe- 
riod, the  more  injury  we  do  the  worm,  until  we 
accomplish  its  death  in  the  egg.  Here  we  shall 
be  met  with  the  case  of  the  Messrs.  Carson,  who 
retarded  the  hatching  of  a  box  of  eggs  from  1837 
to  1839 ;  and  by  various  other  instances  of  re- 
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tarring  eggs  for  short  periods;  all  which  have 
been  duly  considered  and  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  place — suffice  ii  to  say  here,  none  of  those 
cases  have  been  found  to  be  insuperable  objections 
to  the  position  above  assumed. 

The  great  cause  of  disease  and  death  in  the  late 
broods  of  silk  worms,  then,  we  consider  to  have 
been  the  attempt  by  means  of  very  low  tempera- 
tures, to  protract  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  too 
long.  For  example,  eggs  that  would  in  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  have  hatched  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  were  protracted  in  their 
hatching  till  the  first  of  July,  and  consequently 
the  germs  in  the  eggs  were  either  killed  or  so 
weakened,  that  disease  and  death  followed  sooner 
or  later  afler  they  hatched.  That  the  extreme 
low  temperature  of  the  ice-house  did  any  injury 
independent  of  that  inflicted  by  the  protraction  of 
hatching,  we  do  not  believe.  We  have  had  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  contrary.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  simple  prolongation  of  the  time  that  the  insect 
remained  in  the  egg,  caused  all  the  injury.  We 
know  that  very  little  if  any  injury  will  be  done  by 
retarding  the  hatching  one  month,  and  we  know 
that  exposure  to  warmth  will  accelerate  the  hatch- 
ing about  the  same  time.  We  also  know  that  a 
good  cool,  dry  cellar,  will  retard  the  hatching  of 
the  eggs  one  month,  and  therefore,  if  our  views 
be  correct,  no  ice-house  will  be  necessary  to  the 
keeping  of  eggs  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
remedy,  therefore,  for  the  great  evil  complained  of, 
is  apparent,  and  we  now  proceed  to  it. 

Assuming  the  above  position  to  be  correct,  if  we 
wish  to  hatch  out  a  brood  of  worms  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month,  say  first  of  May,  June,  July 
and  August,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  use  eggs  produ- 
ced last  year  from  worms  that  were  hatched  at 
those  periods  respectively.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  must  mark  each  lot  of  eggs  with  the  date  at 
which  the  worms  that  product  them  were  hatch- 
ed, and  when  we  bring  them  out  for  hatching, 
take  those  whose  date  corresponds  with  the  time 
we  bring  them  out  to  hatch.  For  example,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1841,  we  bring  out  a  lot  of  eggs 
10  hatch ;  we  therefore  take  those  marked  1st  of 
July,  1840,  and  so  on  with  the  various  parcels. 
To  enable  us  to  accomplish  this,  that  is,  to  get 
possession  of  eggs  of  these  various  periods,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  protract  the  natural  hatchings 
about  one  month  each  year.  Say  we  have  only 
one  parcel  of  egcrs,  and  they  were  produced  from 
worms  hatched  ut  the  natural  period  in  the  spring. 
We  will  hatch  half  of  theni  at  the  natural  period, 
and  protract  the  other  half  by  keeping  them  in  the 
cellar  one  month,  bringing  them  out  to  hatch  on 
the  Ist  of  June.  We  mark  the  eggs  produced  by 
both  these  parcels  of  worms,  the  one  *  Ist  of  May,' 
the  other  *  1st  of  June.'  Next  year,  we  take  the 
eggs  marked  1st  of  June,  hatch  half  of  them  ac- 
cording to  their  date,  and  protract  the  other  half  to 
1st  of  July.  The  year  after  we  take  those  marked 
1st  of  July,  hatch  half  of  ihem,  and  protract  the 
other  half  till  the  first  of  August.  This  system 
will  supply  us  with  eggs  for  hatching  during  the 
whole  season,  without  injury  to  the  eggs  or  the 
worms.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  hatchings  every 
two  weeks,  either  of  the  two  parcels  with  dates 
Dearest  the  intermediate  periods,  will  be  proper  for 
use. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  some  facts  in 
illustration  of  the  above  theory,  and  which  have 


suggested  to  us  these  views.  A  gentleman  iq 
Delaware,  last  year  produced  one  of  the  finest 
parcels  of  eggs  we  ever  saw.  He  placed  them  in 
the  ice-house  in  the  winter,  where  they  remained 
till  the  last  of  May,  when  he  sent  them  to  us.  He 
packed  them  in  a  box  of  ice,  while  in  the  ice-house, 
in  which  box  they  came  to  us  and  were  put  in 
our  refrigerator,  without  any  exposure  to  the  warm 
atmosphere.  These  eggs  wc  sent  to  diflerent 
parts  of  the  union  in  small  parcels,  from  the  Ist 
of  June  to  the  23d  of  July.  The  first  parcels  we 
sent- away,  hatched  in  from  ten  to  thirteen  days 
from  the  time  they  left  us.  But  the  time  after 
leaving  our  refrigerator  until  they  hatched,  be- 
became  gradually  shorter  until  the  23d  of  July, 
when  they  hatched  in  24  to  39  hours.  We  heard 
of  nearly  all  the  parcels  we  sent  away,  and  nearly 
all  did  unusually  well ;  the  exceptions  were  the 
two  or  three  last  parcels  sent  ofi,  and  one  of  the 
last  parcels  was  a  failure,  the  worms  were  weakly, 
became  sickly,  and  as  they  approached  spinning, 
sickened  ana  died  of  various  diseases.  Every 
rule  of  good  management  was  observed,  and  va- 
rious remedies  resorted  to  without  avail.  One 
lot  of  the  same  eges  was  sent  to  a  gentleman  in 
Virginia,  on  the  20ih  of  June.  By  some  accident 
the  letter  was  delayed  on  its  passage  in  the  mail 
twenty-one  days,  so  that  he  did  not  receive  the  eggs 
till  the  11th  of  July.  They  were  all  hatched,  of 
course,  and  many  of  them  dead.  How  long  they 
had  t>een  hatched,  can  of  course  only  be  conjectured. 
Other  parcels  we  know  hatched  in  ten  days  afler 
leaving  us ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  of^  the  ability 
of  the  young  worms  to  sustain  lite  eleven  days 
without  food.  However,  the  gentleman  immedi- 
ately spread  them  out  on  his  tables,  and  gave  them 
leaves,  which  all  that  were  alive  commenced  eat- 
ing greedily.  The  result  was,  he  gathered  3000 
of  the  finest  cocoons  he  ever  saw.  During  the 
whole  period  of  their  feeding,  he  did  not  lose  a 
dozen — having  had  no  diseases  among  them. 
We  ought  to  have  stated  that  we  sent  him  half  an 
ounce  of  eggs.    This  fact  proves  of  itself  the  good 

Duality  of  the  e^fra  at  the  lime  we  sent  them  ;  if  it 
id  not,  we  could  adduce  abundance  of  other  testi- 
mony ;  that  is,  they  were  good  on  the  20ih  June. 
The  other  fact  stated  above,  proves  that  they 
were  not  good  on  the  23dof  Julv.  If  the  mere 
retarding  their  hatching  was  not  the  cause  of  their 
bad  quality  in  J  uly,  what  was  7  The  worms  that 
produced  these  eggs  were  hatched,  or  commenced 
hatching,  on  the  20ih  of  May,  last  year.  These 
facts,  we  think,  go  far  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  our  views  as  above  given,  that  the  egea  of 
worms  that  were  hatched  on  the  20lh  of  May, 
1839,  would  naturally  have  hatched  on  the  20th  c^ 
May,  1840,  but  were  capable  of  being  retarded  in 
hatching  till  the  20th  of  June,  without  injury  ;  that 
when  retarded  to  a  later  period,  they  suffered  more 
or  less  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they 
were  so  retarded. 

We  have  several  other  facta  that  correspond 
precisely  with  the  above  in  all  parts,  both  as  to  at- 
tending circumstances  and  results,  but  we  deem 
it  useless  to  waste  time  and  room  in  stating  them, 
as  they  could  only  prove  that  we  have  not  made 
up  our  opinion  upon  the  evidence  of  a  single  isolat- 
ed fact,  and  this  we  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove. 

If  the  above  theory  be  correct,  it  is  easy  to  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  failures  that  have  occurred  in 
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our  country  during  this  summer.  E^^  that  ought 
to  have  been  hatched  in  May,  were  protracted  per- 
haps till  July,  and  eirgs  that  ou^tit  to  have  been 
hatched  in  July  were  aUempted  to  be  hatched  in 
May,  and  botn  were  killed  or  badly  injiired  ;  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pro/rac<ian  of  ihe 
hatchinior  of  eg^e  is  not  alone  the  cause  oC  Hiilure. 
Many  persons  have  tailed  from  an  opposite  course. 
Eggs  that  were  produced  by  worms  hatched  in 
August,  were  attempted  to  be  hatched  in  May  and 
June.  They  were  exposed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
a  few  scattering  worms  came  out,  as  is  always  the 
case  even  the  first  season,  and  no  more  hatched. 
The  temperature  was  raised,  but  no  effect  was 
produced,  other  than  perhaps  destroying  the  eggs, 
and  they  were  finally  given  up  as  bad  eggs  that 
would  not  hatch  at  all.  The  fact  was,  the  eggs 
bad  not  passed  the  time  required  for  their  maturity, 
and  therefore,  would  not  of  course  hatch  until  late 
in  July  or  August.  We  hope  to  he  able  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  oar  new  theory  before  this  paper 
goes  to  press,  with  the  statement  of  a  moat  mter- 
estingfdct  in  point. 

The  instance  of  retarding  eggs  from  1837  to 
1839,  by  the  Messrs.  Carson,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  on  which  nearly  the  whole  practice  of  protract- 
ing by  means  of  ice-houses  has  been  founded,  io 
certainly  the  most  powerful  argument  that  can  be 
brought  against  our  present  position.     We  do  not, 
however,  consider  one  instance  of  success  as  con- 
clusive, against  so  many  as  have  been  adduced 
this  season  of  an  opposite  character.    It  cannot 
now  be  known  at  what  time  in  the  summer  of  1837 
the  worms  were  hatched  that  produced  the  box  of 
c^gs  in  question.    In  answer  to  our  inquiry  on 
tnat  point  the  Messrs.  Carson  say,  'they  were 
batched  about  the  middle  of  the  seaaony  we  cannot 
speak  positively,  as  to  the  time.  Brother  Thomas, 
since  deceased,  attended  to  the  silk  business  entire- 
ly at  that  time.'    The  eggs  may  have  been  pro- 
duced late  in  the  season  of  1837,  and  having  been 
placed  in  the  ice-house  and  remaining  there  stea- 
dily they  would  not  of  course  hatch  till  very  late 
in  the  season  of  1838,  or  until  the  common  tempe- 
rature of  tlie  atmosphere  was  too  low  to  hatch 
them,  and  thus  they  passed  over  the  entire  year 
of  1838,  and  hatched  in  1839.    We  have  entire 
confidence  in  any  statement  made  by  the  Messrs. 
Carson ;  but  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  suggest 
the  possibility  ol  a  mistake  having  been  made  in 
supposing  the  box  of  eggs  found  in  the  ice-house 
to  contain  egga  of  the  produce  of  1837,  when  in 
fact  they  were  the  product  of  1838  ?    In  their  let- 
ter giving  an  account  of  the  affair  they  say  the 
eg£s  'were  deposited  in  the  ice-house  in  the  fall  of 
1S37  with  the  intention  of  feeding  them  in  the 
summer  of  1838,  but  were  overlooked,  and  our  at- 
tention was  not  drawn  to  them  until  it  became 
necesaary  to  fill  the  ice-house  again  when  the  box 
was  found  with  about  30,000  mammoth  white  silk 
worm  eggs.'    Now  as  these  e^ss  had  escaped 
their  recollection  from  the  fall  of  1837  to  the  winter 
of  1838,  may  it  not  have  been  possible  that  they 
were  in  fact  the  produce  of  1838  ?    At  all  events, 
except  that  of  the  Messrs.  Carson,  every  attempt 
that  we  have  heard  of,  and  they  amount  to  hun- 
dreds, to  keep  egffs  from  hatching  later  than  a 
month  or  so  afler  t^e  natural  time  of  hatching,  has 
proved  a  failure. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McLean  in  his  statement  in  the 
November  number  of  1839,  does  not  state  at  what 


time  in  1838  he  produced  his  eggs.  If  be  pro- 
duced them  from  worms  hatched  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  July,  1838,  then  his  statement  will  ba 
corroborative  of  our  theory  ;  if  tbe  worms  were 
hatched  earlier  than  July,  it  is  evidence  against 
it.  It  will  be  recollected  that  his  worms  in  1839 
were  hatched  on  the  31st  July,  August  19ih,  and 
August  27th,  his  eggs  of  the  previous  year  having 
been  kept  in  ice  till  the  time  of  hatching. 

The  above  are  our  views  on  this  momentous 
subject.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  In  direct 
conflict  with  views  even  recently  entertained  by  us. 
They  are,  however,  perfectly  coincident  with  our 
opinion  formerly  and  for  the  first  ten  years  of  our 
experience,  when  we  most  carefully  examined  in- 
to the  whole  affair.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  all 
our  friends,  that  until  tbe  accidental  experiment 
of  the  Messrs.  Carson,  and  that  of  Mr.  McLean, 
we  had  no  confidence  in  our  ability  to  produce 
successive  broods  of  silk  worms  during  the  entire 
season,  and  that  we  were  induced  by  those  expe- 
riments and  some  others  to  change  our  opinion. 
(We  always  objected  to  *two-crop  worms,'  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  have  not  been 
taken  into  view  at  all  in  any  of  these  jemarks.) 
We  now  believe  we  were  right  in  our  old  opinion, 
so  far  at  least  as  is  stated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  failures  treated  of 
in  the  above  paper,  are  those  only  in  which  the 
worms  had  been  properly  treated,  and  in  which 
the  original  stock  of  eggs  was  unquestionably  good. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  success  in  retarding 
the  eggs  will  of  itself  ensure  success  in  the  result 
of  the  crop.  The  worms  must  have,  besides  per- 
fection in  the  eggs  at  the  time  of  hatching,  all 
proper  management,  such  as  proper  food,  plenty 
of  shelf  room,  cleanliness,  and  above  all,  free  and 
pure  air. 

In  conclusion — we  shall  watch  this  most  inte- 
resting subject  closely ;  shall  collect  all  the  infor- 
mation possible;  and  shall  lay  the  result  before 
our  readers,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  make  one  more  sug- 
gestion, which  seems  to  be  called  for  by  the  above 
theory,  and  that  is,  that  all  persons  in  purchasing 
eggs  should  be  informed  precisely  of  tbe  time  when 
the  worms  were  hatched  that  produced  them.  It 
will  readily  be  perceived  that,  if  our  views  as  above 
expressed  be  correct,  this  information  is  absolute- 
ly necessary.  For  example :  we  want  eggs  next 
year  to  hatch  in  July,  we  shall  of  course  purchase 
those  produced  this  year  from  worms  hatched  in 
July.  All  who  produce  their  own  eggs  can  of 
course  mark  them  for  themselves ;  and  those  who 
sell  f  hem  should  also  do  so.  The  well  known  ne- 
cessity of  good  health  in  the  original  stock  will  of 
course  not  be  overlooked.  G.  B.  S. 


CLEAiriNG  CLOTBR  SEED. 

From  Uie  New  Oenetee  Fiirmtr. 

Messrs,  J^ttors.— In  your  paper  for  this  month, 
I  read  an  inquiry  from  a  Canadian  correspondent, 
(S.)  as  to  the  method  of  cleaning  clover  seed. — 
Now,  to  pen  an  accurate  description  of  a  clover 
machine  would  require  too  much  room,  as  well  as 
a  much  abler  pen  than  mine.  Nevertheless,  I 
will  use  my  best  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  it  being  a  request  from  you  to  your  corre- 
spondentd  generally.) 
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7%«  first  process  is  separating  the  heads  from  the 
straw, — Xhi8  is  done  by  thrashing  it  with  a  flail,  in 
the  usual  manner  ofthraehiug grain,  which  can  be 
done  with  comparative  little  labor^  in  cold  winter 
weather. 

77ie  second  process  is  sqnirating  the  seed  from 
the  hull  or  chaff. — The  machine  necessary  lor  this 
purpose  is  similar  to  a  small  sized  thrashing  ma- 
chine, except  that  the  cylinder  and  concave  are 
covered  with  heavy  sheet  iron,  which  is  punched 
with  a  round  and  sharp  punch,  so  as  not  to  cut  the 
piece  out  where  it  goes  through  ;  but  leave  the 
edges  sharp  and  ragged  on  the  under  side.  This 
is  nailed  on  to  the  cylinder  with  the  rough  side  out- 
wards, and  the  concave,  similarly  punched,  is  nail- 
ed on  with  the  rough  side  inwards.  These  are 
set  so  close  together,  that  a  few  of  the  longest  teeth 
(as  they  are  called)  will  touch  until  it  has  been 
used  for  a  while. 

The  heads  or  chafT,  as  it  is  often  called,  are  fed 
into  the  machine  through  a  hopper,  which  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  secured 
over  the  cylinder,  so  that  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  width  or  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  visible 
through  the  mouth  of  the  hopper,  which  is  formed 
with  the  ends  perpendicular,  and  the  sides  spread- 
ing not  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  hopper  of  a 
common  fanning  mill. 

The  manner  of  driving  this  machine,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  it,  must  depend  on  the  power  by  which 
it  is  to  be  driven. 

TTie  third  process  is  cleaning  the  seed  when  so 
separated, — Any  ordinary  fanning  mill  will  answer 
this  purpose.  First,  close  the  side  doors  which 
regulate  the  current  of  air ;  then  take  out  all  sieves 
but  the  coarse  chaff  and  the  wheat  sieves  ;  then 
put  a  thin  board  in  the  place  of  the  sloping  or 
chess  sieve,  so  as  to  prevent  the  seed  from  going 
into  the  chess  box,  and  also  remember  to  put  the 
wheat  sieve  into  the  lowest  sliding  place,  so  as  to 
break  the  fall  of  the  seed  on  the  sloping  board  3 
then  turn  rather  slowly  and  feed  slowly. 

It  will  be  (bund  on  examination,  that  a  part  of 
the  chaff,  (that  part  lying  next  the  mill,)  has  yet 
•ome  seed  in  it ;  this  must  go  through  the  machine 
again,  and  we  have  sometimes  to  put  a  portion 
through  a  third  time. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  the  seed  will  be 
separated  from  the  chaff,  dirt,  &c.;  but  in  order  to 
make  it  fit  for  sowing,  or  for  market,  it  must  be 
cleaned  simitar  to  timothy,  tuniip,  or  other  small 
seeds.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have, 
instead  of  the  wheat  sieve,  one  finer  than  the  slop- 
ing or  chess  sieve ;  the  material  for  which  can  be 
procured  at  any  of  the  hardware  stores — and  the 
wheat  sieve  must  be  substituted  lor  the  coarse  or 
chaffing  sieve. 

I  have  briefly  stated  the  method  used  in  this 
neighborhood  ;  and  although  but  imperfectly  de- 
scribed, it  can,  I  think,  be  comprehended  by  any 
man  of  ordinary  mechanical  powers. 

YourP,  &c.,  W.  N.  H. 

Yates  Co.  Jugust^  1840. 


IMPORTASrCS  OF   PROTUCTIMG  BIBDS. 

From  the  New  England  Fumer. 
Mr.Breck — In  my  communication  on  the  origin 
of  the  borer  and  my  mode  of  extracting  themj  I 


ipoke  of  a  narrow  gouge  as  being  the  best  instru- 
ment with  which  1  was  acquainted  for  this  purpose. 
The  remarks  you  made  in  relation  to  ir,  saying  thai 
'^  the  bill  and  long  tongue  of  the  little  speckled 
woodpecker  were  quite  as  effectual,"  have  induced 
me  to  send  another  communication — not  that  I  dis- 
sent, but  to  say  that  I  fully  concur  with  you.  I 
believe  from  what  I  have  seen  and  known  by  ex- 
perience in  farming,  that  if  sportsmen  were  treated 
as  they  ought  to  be,  encroaching  as  they  do  upon 
the  public  rights,  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist 
would  be  greatly  promoted :  the  birds  no  fonger 
frightened  away  from  our  habitations,  would  con- 
gregate in  our  orchards  and  gardens,  and  rear  their 
young  in  our  midst,  and  the  husbandman  might 
fold  up  his  hands  in  complacency,  for  aught  that 
could  injure  him  in  the  shape  of  a  worm  or  insect. 
Nor  is  this  all :  we  should  not  only  have  our  trees 
and  gardens  freed  from  insects,  but  music,  eweet 
music  would  be  heard  from  every  *  bush  and  tree;' 
and  who  is  there  that  does  not  like  to  hear  the 
songs  of  the  feathered  tribe?  Surely  if  ever  there 
was  music  that  was  intended  by  the  Deity  to  cheer 
the  drooping  heart  of  the  farmer  and  impart  joy 
and  happiness,  it  is  the  music  of  the  songsters  of 
the  grove.  How  of\en  as  he  goes  out  in  the 
morning  to  engage  in  the  toils  of  the  field,  is  his 
heart  made  glad  by  the  joyful  notes  that  burst  from 
ever}'  quarter  upon  his  ear,  and  sympathizing  with 
the  charming  sounds,  he  goes  whistling  or  singing 
to  the  plough,  rejoicing  in  Him  who  created  all 
and  pronounced  his  works  very  good.  Now  who 
would  alter  this  wise  and  merciful  provision  of 
Providence?  None!  none!  unless  it  is  the  mean, 
base,  low-lived,  loaling  sportsman— a  set  ofscamps 
destitute  of  all  moral  restraint,  who  now  are,  and 
always  have  been,  a  nuisance  to  all  good  society. 

But  again  :  having  our  trees  secured  from  the 
vermin  which  infest  them,  and  the  pleasure  we 
derive  in  listening  to  their  sweet  music,  are  not  all 
the  benefits  which  we  derive  from  the  protection  of 
birds.  No — other  advantages  are  numerous,  and 
I  presume  my  employer  will  not  be  affronted  if  I 
mention  one  which  will  result  to  him  in  this  re- 
spect. During  the  whole  time  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  place  he  now  occupies,  he  has  never  in 
the  least  manner  discouraged  the  coming  of  birds 
upon  his  farm  and  garden  by  shooting  them  him- 
self or  allowing  others  to  do  so  :  and  not  even  ia 
the  time  of  cherries,  when  it  is  customary  to  put 
up  something  in  the  tree  to  frighten  them  away, 
has  he  done  it ;  but  always  allowed  them  to  come 
and  get  what  they  pleased  ;  consequently  his  trees 
are  not  so  much  infested  with  insects  as  his  neigh- 
bors', and  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  birds  have 
planted  the  cherry  stones  in  the  grove  and  about 
the  farm  so  liberally,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  three  hundred  English  cherry  seedlings  may 
be  Ibund  upon  the  place  of  all  sizes.  These  trees 
my  employer  intends  to  have  taken  up  soon,  and 
put  in  a  convenient  place  for  sale,  which  if  disposed 
of  at  the  common  price,  will  bring  a  ^ood  round 
sum — more  money  than  was  ever  gained  in  pre- 
venting the  birds  from  eating  a  few  cherries,  that 
the  owner  might  sell  the  more,  without  saying  any 
thing  of  the  many  insects  which  the  birds  would 
destroy  in  the  mean  time. 

The  increase  of  insects  ia  not  only  a  sure  result 
of  killing  the  birds,  but  how  often  have  f  seen  the 
sportsman  discharge  his  gun  into  the  small  branch- 
es of  the  tree^  stripping  [eavesj  buds  and  bark  en- 
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tirely  off,  and  onenlimes  cutting  off  quite  a  num- 
ber ol'fhe  fruit.  Cannot  and  shall  not  these  things 
be  prevented  1  There  is  a  law  to  pfevent  our 
property  Irom  being  injured,  and  if  a  man  injures 
our  trees  by  shooting  into  them,  ought  he  not  to 
suffer  the  penalties  of  this  law?  Surely  be  had, 
and  that  too  with  a  double  force ;  but  who  has  ever 
yet  prosecuted  a  man  tor  shootings  birds  in  his  or- 
chards 1  has  it  been  done  by  any  man?  if  so  he 
deserves  the  praise  and  good  wishes  of  every  farm- 
er. If  it  has  not  been  done,  if  we  have  patiently 
submitted  to  this  outrage  upon  our  property  in 
times  past,  let  us  resolve  we  will  do  it  no  longer — 
let  us  (the  farmers)  awake  to  this  subject  and  say 
it  shall  be  so  no  more,  and  exert  ourselves  to  put 
a  slop  to  such  gross  insult  and  abuse.  If  you  or- 
der the  sportsman  off  your  premises,  he  is  affront- 
ed and  thinks  he  is  doing  no  harm.  What  strange 
ideas  some  men  have  of  property  at  (he  present  day, 
to  think  they  may  do  what  they  please  upon  their 
neighbors'  grounds.  Would  they  be  pleased  to 
have  their  own  premises  thus  invaded  and  their 
property  destroyed  1  We  think  not.  They  know 
they  do  wrong,  or  they  would  not  run  away  at  the 
approach  of  the  owner.  We  concur  with  your 
friend  in  considering  "the  person  who  destroys  the 
birds  on  his  premises,  in  the  same  light  as  though 
he  robbed  his  purse." 

For  one  I  hope  there  will  be  more  interest  taken 
in  the  preservation  of  birds,  so  that  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  they  shall  become  our  familiar 
friends,  and  feel  that  we  are  their  protectors  rather 
than  enemies. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  M.  Hartwell. 
Medford,  Mass.,  ^ug.  25th j  lb40. 


THE  NOVEL  ARTIFICIAL  WATER  POWER,  COX- 
RTRUCTED  BY  THE  SHAKERS  OF  CANTER- 
BURY. 

From  the  Farmer's  MonUily  Visitor. 

Our  next  object  of  attention  was  the  artificial 
water-power  created  by  the  first  family  at  an  al- 
most incredible  amount  of  labor  and  expense. 
The  Shaker  village  is  situated  at  the  hi^h  point 
near  the  sources  of  the  Soucook  river  running  into 
the  Merrimack  from  the  north-east,  and  above  the 
mill  seats  found  upon  the  stream.  Here,  where 
no  natural  stream  ever  ran,  they  have  created  a 
more  permanent  and  durable  water-power  than 
can  be  found  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  To 
make  this  water-power  effective  in  the  dry  as  well 
as  in  wet  seasons,  no  less  than  eight  artificial 
ponds  covering  from  five  to  thirty  acres  each  have 
been  created,  one  rising  above  the  other,  and  each 
furnishing  a  stream  large  enough  to  carry  difierent 
mills  and  factories.  To  feed  the  stream  with  a 
constant  supply  of  water  there  was  not  at  first  any 
considerable  stream  or  body  of  water.  It  was  com- 
menced by  damming  around  a  small  meadow  in 
which  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  spring  caused 
the  water  to  collect.  Other  reservoirs  created  in 
the  same  way  succeeded  to  the  first ;  until  a  per- 
manent and  highly  valuable  water-power  was 
completed  by  the  purchase  of  a  considerable 
swamp  or  morass  up-hili  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles,  which  was  dammed  up  to  retain  the  wa- 
ter in  the  same  manneri  and  from  which  a  trench 


or  ditch  through  the  rough  stony  ground  was  form- 
ed for  the  whole  distance.  The  dams  which  con- 
stitute in  some  instances  two  sides  and  nearly  tialf 
of  a  reservoir  have  been  made  by  a  prodigious  la- 
bor in  collecting  and  arranging  stones  and  gravel. 
It  being  found  that  the  water  would  ooze  through 
the  natural  ground,  that  has  been  dug  up  to  give 
place  to  other  materials,  at  gravelly  clay  and  rocks, 
which  should  make  the  dam  water-tight. 

The  immense  work  done  to  create  this  artificial 
water-power,  being  at  a  distance  from  any  tra- 
velled road  and  from  the  villages  of  the  Shakers, 
has  probably  never  attracted  the  attention  of  a  hun- 
dred persons  who  have  viewed  and  estimated  its 
magnitude.  We  know  nothing  of  the  kind  effect- 
ed by  individual  enterprise  any  where  within  the 
limits  of  the  state.  It  is  true  there  are  works  con- 
nected with  the  water-power  of  factory  establish- 
mentd  that  have  cost  more  money ;  but  there  are 
none  where  such  labor  has  been  performed,  and 
such  expense  incurred  merely  (or  the  purpose  of 
the  individual  domestic  convenience  of  those  per- 
forming the  labor. 

At  the  lower  point  upon  this  artificial  stream  is, 

1.  A  building  35  by  50  feet  and  two  stories, 
containing  apparatus  and  machinery  for  carding 
wool. 

2.  A  building  with  a  machine  for  sawing  wood. 
At  this  place,  being  near  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful woodlot,  the  fuel  used  by  the  family  is  pre- 
pared, being  sawed  and  split  of  that  size  which  is 
most  effective  in  imparting  heat.  With  stoves  of 
their  own  invention  and  construction,  with  rooms 
fully  finished,  the  brethren  obtain  double  the  eflect 
from  hair  the  quantity  of  fuel  generally  consumed. 
In  the  preparation  there  ii'  not  a  particle  of  wood 
waeted ;  lor  even  the  finest  saw-dust  is  carefully 
preserved  for  use. 

3.  Rising  to  the  outlet  of  the  third  pond  from 
the  foot  is  an  extensive  building  eighty  leet  by 
forty  and  three  stories  high — a  building  framed  of 
stouter  timber  than  is  olten  found  in  the  largest 
structures.  This  building  covers  a  grist-mill  with 
four  runs  of  stones,  of  wliich  is  one  set  of  burrs 
for  the  manufacture  of  flour.  This  mill  is  visited 
by  customers  ten,  fifieen  and  twenty  miles  distant, 
who  are  unable  to  find  another  so  good ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Shaker  stream  made  upon  the 
dry  land  fails  not  for  water,  when  others  upon 
running  natural  streams  give  over  their  customers 
in  time  of  drought. 

Under  the  same  roof  and  moved  by  the  same 
wheel  is  a  mill  for  sawing  common  boards  from 
logs — a  circular  saw  for  slitting — a  machine  for 
sawing  pail  staves — a  mill  for  grinding  malt — also, 
a  shop  for  manufacturing  measures,  as  half  bush- 
els, pecks,  &c. 

The  great  wheel  which  moves  the  machinery 
of  this  building  is  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  space  in  which  its  under  part  traverses  is  drill- 
ed out  of  the  solid  rock  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  deep,  of  twice  that  length,  and  some  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  in  width. 

The  dust  of  the  several  saw- mills  falls  directly 
to  a  basement  into  which,  on  the  opening  of  doors, 
cart  and  oxen  are  backed  to  carry  it  away  for  the 
profitable  uses  to  which  it  is  applied :  the  surface 
slabs  of  the  sawed  lumber  are  all  preserved  for 
fuel  or  some  other  economical  purpose,  so  that  no 
fragment  on  the  premises  of  the  brethren  is  left  to 
be  wasted. 
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an  invention  of  the  sbakera  and  had  been  used  by 
them  for  thrashing  their  grain  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  old  machinery  and  gearing  of 
this  mill  had  been  just  taken  down,  and  a  self- 
acting  arm,  or  wheel  made  of  tubes  of  cast-iron — 
a  recent  invention— had  been  procured  to  supply 
their  place.  The  head  and  fall  at  this  mill  is  fif- 
teen leet ;  the  water  is  forced  into  the  iron  tubes 
which  revolve  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  A 
email  quantity  of  water  pressing  continually  from 
above  is  only  requisite ;  and  where  there  is  little 
head  and  lall  the  wheel  works  well  with  abun- 
dance of  water.  The  tube- wheels  are  thought  to 
be  a  great  improvement  where  they  have  been 
used.  The  works  at  this  mill  were  constructing 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Elijah  Brown, 
who  had  derived  his  mechanical  knowledge  with 
the  Shakers,  and  was  both  tanner  and  mill-wright. 
The  mill  was  not  only  undergoing  an  entire  chance 
in  the  application  of  the  water-power  to  a  differ- 
ent wheel,  but  a  more  copious  water-channel  was 
constructing  through  the  hard  rocks. 


The  expense  laid  out  in  constructing  the  build- 
ings and  machinery  ol  the  third  building,  with  the 
economical  expenditure  of  the  Shakers,  exceeded 
ten  thousand  dollars,  without  taking  into  the  cal- 
culation any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  artificial  wa- 
ter-power. Levi  Stevens,  who  has  the  personal 
charge  of  this  building,  a  roan  of  about  sixty 
years,  is  known  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  mil^s  round 
as  probably  the  best  miller  in  the  county  of  Mer- 
rimack. 

4.  The  fourth  building  above  on  the  stream, 
erected  belbre  the  mills  below,  is  forty  by  thirty 
feet,  used  as  a  factory  (br  various  purposes.  In 
this  building,  when  visiting  the  Shakers  on  a  week 
day,  we  have  always  found  the  venerable  Francis 
Winkiey  at  work.  He  is  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
and  served  hie  time  as  an  apprentice  at  the  smith- 
ing business  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  about  sixty  years 
ago.  He  commenc^^d  with  the  Shakers  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years ^ce,  and  in  that  time  has 
roanufhctured  with  his  own  hand  twelve  thousand 
iron  candle-sticks.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
the  efficient  financial  manager  of  the  whole 
establishment,  and  in  that  management  has  dis- 
covered talents  which  might  have  qualified  him 
as  an  efficient  head  of  almost  any  government. 

The  machinery  of  this  fourth  building  is  of  an 
age  of  twenty  ^ars.  Here  the  Sha^rs  have 
made  the  improved  pails  which  have  been  so 
linich  used  and  admired  throughout  New  Eng- 
^hd  for  their  perfection  and  durability.  The  se- 
cond family  has  likewise  a  pail  manufactory  re- 
cently erected  on  a  small  stream  running  through 
their  premises,  made  afler  the  fashion  of  more  re- 
cent inventions  ;  but  the  first  family  continue  to 
make  their  p^ils  now  as  they  made  tnem  with  the 
machinery  of  water-power  twenty  years  ago  ;  and 
they  think  their  old  labor-saving  invention  to  be 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  good  as  the  new  method 
which  has  t>een  adopted  in  several  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  the  interior.  The  water-power  of 
this  building  is  also  used  for  various  other  econo- 
mical purposes ;  among  them  was  a  cannon  ball 
in  a  mortar  turned  ibr  the  purpose  of  pulverizing 
barks  and  medical  roots — a  machine  for  polishing 
metals,  and  machines  for  turning  and  boring. 

5.  The  fifth  building  upon  the  stream  was  the 
clothing  works,  where  the  beautiful  woollen  cloths 
and  flannels  manufactured  by  the  sisters  are  fulled 
and  dressed.  Here  were  samples  of  all  wool,  mix- 
ed worsted  and  cotton  cloths  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  best  modern  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Calvin  Goodale  had  the  charge  of  this 
clothing  establishment ;  he  was  educated  to  the 
business  here.  He  made  use  of  teasels  in  raising 
the  nap  upon  the  cloth  ;  and  he  exhibited  to  us  a 
specimen  of  that  article  which  he  had  improved 
by  the  selection  of  the  seed,  the  points  of  the  pricks 
being  turned  so  as  to  strike  the  surface  of  the  cloth 
in  the  best  direction,  and  the  head  being  a  perfect 
cylinder  instead  of  a  cylinder  split  In  the  middle  of 
half^  the  size.  From  repeated  observation,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  many  vegetables  have  been  and 
may  be  perfected  and  improved  in  shape,  size  and 
quality  by  attention  in  the  selection  of  seeds,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  care  of  cultiva- 
tion, ing  okra  &oup  iafive  hourr 

6.  The  sixth  building  on  the  stream  covered  n  •  M.  and  take  it  off  nhout  \  A'i  'ig  ''  • 
tannery  and  bark-mil!  in  the  basement  story,  and  |  whole  of  which  lime  H  is  fcep*  ,-  boiiio*rf 
a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  shingles  and  a  |  the  cook  at  the  same  time  stirnfTg  jt  lauf^en^ly 

ine  room.    The  last  machine  tras  |  and  mashing  the  difiereht  ingr^oientB.    B/^Uitt 


OKRA  SOUP. 

From  the  Southera  Agricoltniiit. 

Take  one  peck  of  okra   pods,  which  must  be 
very  tender,  cut  them  across  into  very  thin  slices, 
not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
but  as  much  thinner  as  possible,  as  the  operation 
is  accelerated  by  their  thinness.    To  this  quantity 
of  okra,  add  about  one  third  of  a  peck  of  tomatoes, 
which  are  first  peeled  and  cut  into  pieces.    This 
quantity  can  be  either  increased  or  diminished,  as 
may  suit  the  taste  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
A  coarse  piece  of  beef  (a  shin  is  generally  made 
use  of)  is  placed  in  a  digester  with  about  2|  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt. 
It  is  permitted  to  boil  for  a  few  moments,  when  the 
scum  is  taken  off  and  the  okra  and  tomatoes  thrown 
in.   These  are  all  the  ingredients  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  the  soup  made  is  remarkably  fine ;  we, 
however,  usually  add  some  com,  cut  off  from  the 
tender  roasting  ears,  (the  grains  of  three  ears  will 
be  enough  for  the  above  quantity) — we  sometimes 
add  about  a  half -pint  of  Lima  or  Civie  beans — 
both  of  these  improve  the  soup,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  make  them  indispensable— so  far  from  it,  that 
few  add  thf*m.    The  most  material  thing  to  be  at« 
tended  to  is  the  boiling,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
soup  depends  almost  entirely  on  this  being  faith- 
(iiily  done ;  for  if  it  be  not  enough,  however  well 
the  ingredients  may  have  been  selected,  the  soup 
will  be  very  inferior,  and  give  little  idea  of  the  de« 
lightful  flavor  it  possesses  when  properly  done* 
I  have  already  directed  that  the  ingredients  be 
placed  in  a  digester.    This  is  decidedly  the  beet 
vessel  for  boiling  this  or  any  other  soup  in,  but 
should  there  be  no  digester,  then  an  earthenware 
pot  should  be  preferable,  but  on  no  account  make 
use  of  an  iron  one,  as  it  would  turn  the  whole 
soup  perfectly  black.     The  prope    color  being 
green,  colored  with  the  rich  yellow  of  .ne  tomR* 
toes.    The  time  which  is  ust^^iMy  occupied  in  h^ 
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time  it  is  taken  off  it  will  be  reduced  to  about  one 
half;  but  as  on  tbe  operation  of  the  boiling  being 
well  and  faithfully  executed  depends  it8  goodness, 
(^as  1  have  already  remarked,)  I  will  etaie  the  cri- 
terion by  which  this  is  judged  of.  The  meat  se- 
parates entirely  from  the  bone,  being  'done  to 
rags,'  the  whole  appears  as  one  homogeneous 
mass,  in  which  none  of  the  ingredients  are  seen 
distinct — the  object  of  this  long  boiling  beint;  thus 
to  incorporate  them — its  consistency  should  be 
about  that  of  thick  porridge/' 
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PBOTRACTSp  VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 

From  the  Hartford  Courant. 

Without  admitting  such  doubtful  cases  as  those 
of  seeds  preserved  in  nuiaimies  having  germinated, 
there  are  many  instances  of  seminal  longevity 
about  which  there  can  t>e  no  doubt.  Books  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  instances  of  plants  having 
•uddeoty  sprung  up  from  the  soil  obtained  Irom 
deep  excavations,  where  the  seeds  must  be  sup- 

Stsed  to  have  t>een  buried  tor  ages.  Professor 
enslow  says  that  in  the  tens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
alter  the  surface  has  been  drained  and  the  soil 
pbughed,  large  crops  of  black  and  white  mustard 
invariably  appear.  Miller  mentions  a  case  of  Plan- 
tago  Psyili  having  sprung  from  the  soil  of  an  an- 
cient ditch  which  was  emptied  at  Chelsea,  al- 
though the  plant  had  never  been  seen  in  the  me- 
mory of  man.  De  Candolle  says  that  M.  Gerardia 
succeeded  in  raising  kidney  beans  from  seeds  at 
least  a  hundred  years  old,  taken  out  of  the  herba- 
rium of  Tourneforl;  and  1  have  myself  raised  rasp- 
berry plants  from  seeds  found  in  an  ancient  coffin, 
in  a  tmrrow  in  Dorsetshire,  which  seeds,  from  the 
corns  and  other  relics  met  with  near  them,  may 
be  estimated  to  have  been  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years  old. 


PERIOD  OF  GESTATION  IN   COWS. 

From  Uie  Southern  Cultivator. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  relat- 
ing to  the  subject,  on  record,  is.tiie  one  made  by 
Earl  Spencer,  and  the  particulars  of  which  are 
given  in  the  second  numt>er  of  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Jourual. 

The  table  given  contains  the  results  in  the  case 
of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-lour  cows,  and  the 
following  statements  abridged  firom  the  paper,  will 
exhibit  some  of  the  roost  important  of  the  details: 

First.  It  appears  that  the  period  of  gestation 
varied  from  ^0  days  to  313  days ;  or  no  lees  than 
90  days.  Lord  Spencer  was,  however,  unable  to 
rear  any  calves  produced  under  242  days.  All 
under  260  days,  and  over  300,  he  thinks  are  de- 
cidedly permature,  or  irregular. 

Second.  As  314  cows  calved  before  the  284th 
day,  and  310  after  the  285th  day,  the  average  period 
of  gestation  must  be  considered  as  between  284 
and  285  days ;  although  the  time  stated  in  the  work 
OD  Cattle  by  the  Looidoo  {Society  states  it  at  270 
days. 

7hird.  It  appears,  that  omitting  those  consider- 
ed as  premature  or  irregular,  the  cows  whose  pe- 
riod of  gestation  did  not  exceed  286  days,  produced 


233  cow  calves,  and  of  bull  calves  234 ;  while  from 
tho«e  whose  period  exceeded  286  days,  the  cow 
calves  were  only  90,  and  the  number  of  tnill  calves 
was  152.  Ttiis  certainly  gives  some  support  to 
the  opinion  eo  prevalent  among  farmers,  that  when 
a  cow  exceeds  the  usual  time,  tbe  produce  will  be 
a  bull  calf. 

Fourth,  There  were  Teases  of  twin  cow  calves; 
5  cases  of  twin  bull  calves ;  and  11  cases  of  twin 
cow  and  bull  calves.  Earl  Spencer  has  never  had 
a  case  in  which  the  sexes  were  different,  in  which 
the  heifer  was  a  breeding  one  ;' they  have  uni- 
formly been  what  are  termed  free  tnartina.  The 
cattle  of  which  the  above  record  has  been  kept, 
are  the  pure  improved  short  horn  breed,  and  one 
of  the  finest  herds  in  Great  Britain. 


THE    SHAWL-GOAT    IN    EUROPE    AND  AUS- 
TRALIA. 

From  tbe  Penny  Magazine. 

The  great  price  paid  for  a  Cashmir  shawl  has 
led  some  enterprising  individuals  to  attempt  natu- 
ralizing in  Europe  the  animal  which  produces  the 
wool  from  which  those  shawls  are  made.  It  was 
very  properly  observed,  that  much  of  the  cost  to 
the  European  purchaser  was  attributable  to  the 
great  distance  the  article  had  to  be  brought,  and 
to  the  high  and  arbitrary  duties  paid  upon  it,  both 
for  manufacturing  and  transporting.  An  extract 
from  the  journal  of  a  French  traveller  will  show 
how  the  matter  stands  between  the  producer  and 
the  buyer.  The  wool  is  first  combed  from  the 
animal  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  where  it  is 
sold  for  nearly  five  shillings  a  pound  :  it  is  packed 
in  baskets  and  sent  to  Cashmir,  where  it  pays  a 
duty  on  entry.  It  is  there  bleached  with  rice- 
flour,  spun  into  threads,  and  taken  to  the  bazaar, 
where  another  tax  is  paid  upon  it:  the  thread  is 
then  dyed,  the  shawl  is  wo^en,  and  the  border 
sewed  on  ;  but  the  weaver  must  not  sell  his  work, 
he  must  carry  it  to  the  custom-house,  where  a  col- 
lector puts  on  any  tax  he  pleases,  and  in  this  he  is 
limited  only  by  the  fear  of  ruining  the  weaver  al- 
together, and  consequently  losing  any  future  pro- 
fit. All  the  shawls  intended  for  Europe  are  now 
packed  up  and  sent  to  PcDbawer  across  the  Indus ; 
this  part  of  the  journey  is  generally  performed 
upon  men's  backs,  for  the  road  is  in  many  parts 
impassable  even  for  mules,  being  across  deep  pre- 
cipices which  must  be  traversed  by  swinging 
bridges  of  ropes,  and  perpendicular  rocks  which 
are  climbed  by  wooden  ladders;  at  each  station  of 
this  long  travcn^e,  which  lasts  twenty  days,  a  tax 
is  paid,  generally  arbitrary,  but  seldom  much  ex- 
ceeding 21,  sterling  on  the  whole  journey.  From 
this  point  until  they  come  near  the  confines  of 
Europe,  in  addition  to  the  many  custom-houses  at 
which  they  must  pay  tribute,  these  unlucky  shawls 
have  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  almost  continual 
anarchy  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  risk  of  pillage  in 
Persia  by  the  Turkomans  and  Kirghiz,  whose 
forbearance  roust  be  purchased  at  a  high  price. 
After  leaving  Persia  many  shawls  get  to  Europe 
over  the  Caucasus  and  through  Ktissia ;  but  the 
largest  number  reach  Constantinople  through  the 
Turkish  provinces,  and  even  then  they  have  a 
tedious  journey  to  perform  before  they  reach  the 
wearer.   Although  this  statement  may  not  be  per- 
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fectly  accurate,  the  great  increase  (o  the  original 
price  caused  by  the  route  taken  is  undoubted,  and 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact  stimulated  the  exertions 
of  those  persons  who  proposed  to  breed  the  shawl- 

foat  in  Europe.  The  animal  was  not  quite  un- 
nown.  In  the  'Penny  Magazine'  for  1833,  an 
account  of  one  was  given  from  a  specimen  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  which  was  received 
from  Calcutta,  where  it  had  been  bred  from  a  cou- 
ple broughtdirectly  from  Cashrair.  But  a  whole 
flock  was  wanted,  not  a  single  individual ;  and  as 
the  attempt  to  bring  any  number  of  these  animals 
by  land  from  such  an  enormous  distance  as  Thibet 
was  deemed  impossible,  every  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  probability  of  getting  a  supply  from 
some  of  the  wandering  pastoral  tribes  who  in 
their  migrations  might  occasionally  touch  on  the 
confines  of  Thibet,  and  sometimes  reach  the 
steppes  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Under  the  French 
empire,  persons  were  sent  to  the  fair  of  JVJacarief 
(since  removed  to  Nijnei  Novgorod)  to  make  in- 
quiries of  the  Asiatic  merchants  who  annually 
assembled  at  that  great  mart,  and  they  learned 
there  that  flocks  of  Thibet  goats  were  numerous 
in  the  steppes  of  Russia.  Although  circumstances 
prevented  any  steps  being  taken  to  procure  flocks 
at  the  time,  the  information  thus  obtained  proved 
very  serviceable  in  directing  an  expedition  which 
was  fitted  out  several  years  afterwards  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  some. 

The  gentleman  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
expedition  was  Monsieur  Jaubert,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  Turkish  language  and  character  pe- 
culiarly filled  him  for  travelling  through  countries 
peopled  by  Turkish  tribes.  Monsieur  Jaubert 
left  Paris  in  April,  1818,  and  pr  ceeded  towards 
Asia,  through  Southern  Ruessia,  by  Odessa,  Ta- 
ganrog, and  Astrakhan.  On  his  way  he  received 
much  information  from  merchants  of  Bukharia 
and  Armenia,  and  ascertained  that  a  handsome 
race  of  goats  with  brilliant  white  fleeces  was  to  be 
found  among  the  Kirghiz  tribes,  who  wander  in 
the  plains  partly  surrounded  by  the  great  bend  of 
the  river  Ural  or  Yaik,  which  divides  Europe  from 
Asia.  Samples  of  the  down  from  these  animals 
were  shown  him,  and  he  found  locks  of  it  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  in  parts  of  the  steppes  between 
Astrakhan  and  Orenburg,  which  convinced  him 
that  he  was  in  the  track  of  the  genuine  shawl- 
goat  ;  this  was  further  corroborated  by  the  desig- 
nation of  Tibetj  by  which  name  the  animal  was 
known  to  the  native  tribes.  He  soon  found  large 
flocks  of  the  goals  in  possession  of  the  Kirghiz, 
and  of  them  he  purchased  nearly  thirteen  hun- 
dred, with  which  he  prepared  to  retrace  his  steps. 
The  home  journey  across  the  plains  of  Russia 
appears  to  have  been  injudiciously  timed  ;  it  was 
begun  at  the  setting  in  of  winter ;  tl^e  goats  cross- 
ed the  Volga  at  Tsaritsin,  nearly  300  miles  above 
Astrakhan,  and  proceeded  to  Taganrog,  where  it 
was  intended  to  embark  them  ;  but,  as  might 
have  l>een  expected,  the  sea  was^  frozen,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  drive  them  on  to  Caffa, 
which  they  reached  on  the  24ih  of  December, 
nearly  300  of  their  number  having  died  by  the 
way  of  cold  and  fatigue. 

At  Cafl*a  the  flock  was  divided  into  two  por- 
tions ;  one  of  these,  consisting  of  566  goats,  was 
Sut  on  board  a  Russian  vessel,  which  arrived  at 
larseilles  about  the  middle  of  April,  1819;  the 
remainder  embarked  on  board  another  vessel  with 


Monsieur  Jaubert  himself,  and  reached  Toulon 
towards  the  end  of  April.  No  further  account 
has  reached  us  of  this  latter  portion  of  the  flock, 
but  ample  details  concerning  the  division  which 
landed  at  Marseilles  has  been  given  by  Monsieur 
Tessier,  who  was  commissioned  to  receive  the 
animals  as  soon  as  they  should  leave  the  laza- 
retto, where  they  were  shut  up  on  landing,  ac- 
cording to  the  quarantine  regulations.  M.  Tessier 
found  the  poor  creatures  in  a  wretched  state;  they 
had  been  packed  together  in  the  hold  of  the  ves- 
sel, where  no  fresh  air  ever  reached  them ;  and 
the  space  they  had  to  move  in  was  less  than  the 
length  of  their  bodies.  This  treatment  had  pro- 
duced disease  in  almost  all  the  flock;  the  hair 
was  dropping  from  them,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  shear  off"  what  remained.  They  also  suf- 
fered from  convulsions ;  but  the  most  fatal  malady 
with  which  they  were  attacked  was  a  tubercular 
consumption,  from  which  great  numbers  perished. 
A  close  lazaretto  was  not  calculated  to  remove 
the  complaint,  and  many  deaths  took  place  daily 
during  the  thirty  days  they  were  confined.  "  We 
have  saved  but  very  few,"  says  M.  Tessier,  "and 
only  such  as  had  slight  attacks  ;  the  remedy  em- 
ployed was  flour  of  brimstone  mixed  with  their 
food." 

The  animals  that  escaped  these  multiplied  ills 
were  soon  removed  to  more  congenial  situations; 
some  were  placed  in  the  royal  bergerie  near  Per- 
pignan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  some  in  the 
hilly  country  about  Toulon,  and  others  farther  to 
the  west  in  the  departments  near  the  Rhone. 
The  whole  number  surviving  of  both  flocks  when 
Monsieur  Tessier  wrote  his  account  (August)  was 
about  400;  they  were  then  generally  in  good 
health,  their  hair  had  grown  lo  a  considerable 
length,  and  the  valuable  down  had  begun  to  show 
itself. 

The  shawl-goat  was  thus  naturalized,  and  sub- 
sequent experience  has  shown  that  the  down  pro- 
duced in  Europe  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
original  Thibet  stock.  Fears  were  at  first  enter- 
tained that  this  could  not  be  the  case :  it  was  said 
that  the  breed  obtained  was  not  pure,  that  it  had 
degenerated ;  and  a  letter  from  Moorcrofr,  written 
in  the  beginning  of  lb22,  at  Ladakh  in  Thibet, 
seemed  to  confirm  the  suspicion.  He  says, 
"France  has,  I  learn,  procured  a  flock  firom  some 
of  the  steppes  near  the  Caspian,  which  must  be 
inferior  to  those  of  Thibet,  as  lately  Aga  Aat)di 
was  employed  by  Russia  itself  to  procure  the 
breed  from  the  borders  of  Chinese  Turkestan." 
But  these  fears  were  unfounded.  A  more  serious 
evil  was  the  small  quantity  of  wool  produced  by 
each  goat,  which  on  an  average  amounted  to  less 
than  three  ounces ;  and  the  nigh  price  paid  in 
Thibet  for  the  raw  material  proves  that  the  defect 
is  in  the  original  species.  Such  a  small  produce 
precluded  all  hope  of  making  a  profit  by  rearing 
the  animal,  and  the  scheme  would  have  failed 
had  not  the  intelligence  of  an  enlightened  French- 
man overcome  the  difficulty.  Shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Thibet  goats  in  France,  several  spe- 
cimens of  the  Angora  goat  were  brought  into  that 
country  from  Persia ;  one  of  these  animals,  be- 
lonjing  to  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  was  seen  in 
1822  by  Monsieur  Polonceau,  proprietor  of  seve- 
ral of  the  Thibet  goats.  The  length  and  silki- 
ness  of  the  hair  of  this  goat  were  extraordinary, 
and  Monsietir  Polonceau  judged  that  a  cross  be- 
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tween  the  two  races  would  bean  iraprovemeot  tofdeDlly  a  provisioD  against  the  cold  of  winter, 
both  :  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  it  succeeded   which  in  Thibe',  as  in  Europe,  extends  from  Sep« 


beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectation.  Instead 
of  the  minute  quantity  of  three  ounces,  or  even 
less,  several  of  ihe  mixed  race  furnished  ihir'y 
ounces  of*  down  in  one  season,  and  the  average 
produce  of  his  flock  was  above  sixteen  ounces: 
this  was  not  at  the  expense  of  quality ;  its  silki- 
nest  was  greatly  increased,  it  was  finer  and  longer 
in  the  staple,  and  it  had  all  the  peculiar  softness 
of  the  original  stock.  It  was  also  found  that  (he 
mixed  race  was  more  robust,  more  easily  fed,  and, 
what  was  of  equal  importance,  it  was  less  head- 
strong than  the  common  goat  of  Europe,  and 
could  be  managed  as  easily  as  a  sheep  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  active  enough  to  seek  food 
in  such  steep  places  as  would  be  inaccessible  to 
sheep. 

The  great  step  was  now  made,  and  Ihcre  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  diffusing  the  improved  stock. 
The  unmixed  race  had  already  been  brought  from 
France  into  England  by  Mr.  Tower,  and  located, 
hi  1824,  at  Weald  Hawl,  in  Essex,  where  it  ra- 
pidly increased,  and  was  in  every  respect  like  the 
French  parents.  In  the  year  1828  three  shawls 
were  made  at  Paisley  of  the  wool  of  Mr.  Tower's 
flock;  and  they  were  judged  by  a  committee  of 
manufacturers  to  be  superior  to  any  brought  from 
France.  But  the  produce  did  not  increase ;  it 
was  still  barely  three  ounces,  and  ten  goats  were 
required  to  furnish  wool  enou^rh  for  a  shawl  of  a 
yard  and  a  half  square.  Englishmen  therefore 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  mixed  race; 
but  the  importance  of  wool  to  our  Australian  co- 
lonies, and  the  very  great  improvement  which  has 
been  invariably  produced  in  the  fleeces  of  eh'^pp 
exported  thither,  naturally  induced  speculation  in 
that  quarter.  Mr.  Kilpy,  an  enterprisimr  proprie- 
tor of  New  Souih  Wales,  saw  Mr.  Ternanx'e 
flock  of  pure  Thibet  goats  at  St.  Ouen  in  182R8, 
but  the  small  quantity  of  their  produce  deterred 
him  from  attempting  so  long  a  voyage  with  so  lit- 
tle prospect  of  advantaj^e.  He  was  then  recom- 
mended to  visit  the  crossed  race  of  Monsieur  Po 
lonceau  at  Versailles,  which  he  did,  and  was  at 
once  convinced  of  its  superiority:  he  was  very 
anxious  to  purchase  some  of  them,  but  the  desire 
of  Monsieur  Polonceau  to  increase  his  stock,  and 
to  continue  his  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  made 
that  gentleman  unwilling  to  part  with  any.  Mr. 
Riley  was  consequently  compelled  to  defer  the 
execution  of  his  object  until  his  next  voyage  to 
Europe,  which  was  at  the  close  of  1831.  He  then 
visited  Monsieur  Polonceau  again,  found  his  stock 
greatly  increased,  and  his  expectations  fully  an- 
swered. He  prevailed  on  that  gentleman  to  sell 
him  ten  females  and  three  males,  all  of  which  he 
convey#»d  safely  to  London.  We  regret  we  are 
unable  to  furnish  the  result  of  Mr.  Riley's  endea- 
vors. The  last  account  we  have  seen  is  a  letter 
dated  London,  March,  1832,  written  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  by  Mr.  Riley,  who  had  returned  from 
France  with  his  little  flock,  and  was  then  carefully 
preparing  them  for  their  voyage.  At  that  lime 
some  of  the  lemales  had  produced  young,  which 
was  the  seventh  generation  from  the  orifrinal 
cross.  The  Society  presented  Mr,  Riley  "with 
their  gold  medal  for  his  valuable  endeavors. 


tcmber  to  March.  In  New  South  Wales  these 
are  the  summer  months,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  the  goats  will  continue  to 
produce  their  warm  covering  at  the  a^castomed 
time,  or  if  they  will  change  their  habits  with  the 
climate.  Possibly,  like  some  flowers  brought  Horn 
the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  or  etcs 
eers^,  they  may  for  a  few  seasons  continue  their 
primitive  habit,  and  then  suddenly  change  it;  or 
the  old  ones  may  continue  the  ortginal  habit,  and 
those  born  in  the  southern  hemisphere  adopt  the 
one  congenial  to  their  new  abode.  In  any  case 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  shawUgoat  will  be  a 
valuable  addilioD  to  the  stock  of  the  colony. 


ORCHARD    DB8TROYBD  BY  CANKER  WORMS* 

Fran  Uie  Hartfbrd  Counuit 

The  orchard  of  Mr.  Jabez  Giddings,  of  Rocky 
Hill,  has  l>een  overrun  with  worms  for  seven  vears 
— and  is  now  entirely  killed ;  so  that  he  has  deter- 
mined  to  cut  it  down.    Thus  he  has,  by  these  in- 
sects, been  deprived  of  seven  years'  fruit,  and 
finally  of  a  fine  orchard, — which  he  is  now  under 
the  necessity  of  clearing  ofT— all  for  the  want  of 
a  little  care  and  labor.    Ry  spending  an  hour  per 
day  lor  six  months  in  the  year,  and  $1  per  annum 
lor  tar,  an  orchard  of  50  trees  might  t>e  preserved. 
I'he  expense  of  this  operaiion  would  pot  be  more 
than  $20  per  annum  to  any  farmer,  and  most  of 
them   would  perform  it  with  their  own  hands, 
wiihoui  beinj;  feit.    The  n*sult  would  be  the  pre- 
servation of  I  he  trees,  plenty  of  fruit  fur  family  use, 
and  a  surplus  that  would  brim;  at  least  950  a  year 
in  the  Hartford  market.    The  fruit  used  at  home 
is  a  full  compensation  for  carrying  the  remainder 
to  market.    According  to  this  ealculation,  the 
balance,  m  7  year«,  is  S210  loss,  besides  interest. 
But  an  orchard  that  produces  an  annual  income  of 
830,  is  as  good  as  8500  at  interest^this  being 
added,  makes  Mr.  G.'s  total  k>ss  lix>m  neglect, 
over  and  above  all  necessary  expenses  for  preser- 
vation, not  less  than  8750 —or  on  an  average  of 
8107  per  annum — more  than  8^  a  year  for  each 
tree  suffered  to  be  overrun  by  canker  worm*. 


POULTRY. 

From  tho  Kcw  Eftglfttid  Faimer. 

When,  says  M.  Rose,  it  is  wished  to  have  eggs 
during  the  cold  season,  even  in  the  de«d  of  winter, 
it  is  n»*oisi5ary  to  make  ih«  fowls  roost  over  an 
oven,  in  the  Flahle,  in  a  ehed  ivhere  many  oatile 
are  kept,  or  to  ereri  a  stove  in  the  fowl  h'»u3e  on 
purpose.  By  puch  methodic,  the  'armers  of  Auire 
have  chickens  fit  (or  the  tabic  in  tlin  month  of 
April — a  period  when  they  are  onlv  heijiDniiig  to 
he  lintclied  in  the  farms  nround  Parid,  iilih(>ij<;h 
further  to  the  pouih.  Ii  would  he  desirattle  that 
stoves  in  Ibwl  houses  were  more  commonly  known 


near  great  towns,  where  luxury  grudges  no  ex- 
The  crossed  race,  like  the  pure  stock,  begins  to   pense  for  the  convenience  of  having  fresh  eggs>" 
show  a  little  down  early  in  September,  and  sheds  \ 

it  spontaneously  in  March;  ii  is  therefore  evi- 1  ■■ 

Vor..  VIII.-70 
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▲NTIDOTB    AGAINST    MICK. 

From  the  New  Ei^land  Fanner. 

M  r.  M'Donald,  of  Scalps,  in  ihe  Hebrides,  having 
some  time  ago  sutfered  considerably  by  mice,  put 
at  the  boilom,  near  the  cenlre,  and  lop  of  each  of 
his  stacks  of  grain,  as  they  were  raised,  tl^ree  or 
lour  stalks  of  wild  mint  with  the  leaves  on,  ga- 
thered near  a  brook  in  a  neighboring  field,  and  ne- 
ver after  had  any  of  his  grain  consumed.  He  then 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  his  cheese,  and 
Briicles  kept  in  store,  and  with  equal  effect,  by 
laying  a  few  leaves,  green  or  dry,  on  the  articles  lo 
be  preserved. 


WHlflA:T    CULTURE. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

Of  oil  the  crops  cultivated  in  the  northern  or 
middle  part  of  the  United  States,  ihe  crop,  par  ex- 
cellence, is  unquestionably  wheat.  Its  intrinsic 
value  as  an  article  of  food,  its  importance  as  an 
item  of  export,  its  influence  on  trade,  and  its  vast 
sway  in  regulating  the  exchanges  and  commerce 
of  the  world,  render  it  every  wTiere  a  crop  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  and  particularly  so  in  this 
country.  To  raise  good  wheat  many  things  must 
be  kept  in  view  ;  the  nature  and  texture  ol  the  soil 
—its  quality,  so  far  as  richness  or  poverty  is  con- 
cerned— the  kind  of  wheat  most  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion under  the  circumstances  of  the  case — the 
cleanness  and  preparation  cf  the  seed — the  time 
Hnd  method  of  sowing — and  in  short  all  the  things 
that  goto  ameliorate  the  soil  and  secure  a  crop, 
must  he  attended  to,  rendering  the  groiving  of 
wheat  one  ol  the  must  arduous  as  well  as  prufiiuble 
occupations  of  the  larmer. 

A  good  wheat  soil  always  contains  considerable 
clay,  but  it  is  So  balanced  and  corrected  by  other 
ingredients  as  never  to  be  cold  and  sour ;  if  such 
ia  the  character  of  any  soil,  good  wheat  need  not 
kid  expected.  Freedom  from  superfluous  moisture 
jor  sfa«;nant  water,  ia  an  indispensable  condition  of 
n  good  wheat  soil  ;  and  when  such  exemption 
does  not  naturally  exist,  it  must  be  produced  by 
draining.  A  moist  cool  climate  is  found  not  to  be 
unfavorable  to  wheat,  if  the  roots  are  preserved 
from  stagnant  water,  and  are  allowed  to  range  in 
u  pervious  soil ;  but  in  any  climate  wheat  will  fail 
where  the  soil  is  saturated  with  water  that  does 
not  circulate.  To  give  the  requisite  dryness  and 
di*pth  where  they  do  not  exist,  draining  and  deep 
ploughing  may  be  relied  upon,  and  where  these  ^o 
together,  with  proper  manuring  a  soil  can  scarcely 
fiiil  to  improve,  or  to  be  productive. 

Deep  ploughing,  on  most  lands  as  they  naturally 
arc,  and  on  all  lands  as  they  should  be  made,  is 
essential  to  good  wheat  crops.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  penetrate  in  a  pcrmp.able  soil  to  a  great  depth 
and  spread  to  a  considernhle  distance.  The  single 
fact  of  its  being  provided  with  two  sets  of  roots, 
one  of  which  sprcailg  near  the  surlace,  and  the 
other  strikes  deeply,  i^^  a  sufiicioiit  proof  of  the  ne- 
ceeyiiy  whicli  exists  lor  deep  ploughing  in  its  cul- 
ture. Jn  a  few  inislanre?  subsoils  may  be  found 
which  will  not  adaiit  of  d«:ep  ploughiuij,  being cora- 
po^t»d  of  materials  injurious  to  the  wheal  crop  ;  but 
gre  It  crops  of  wheal  arc  not  lo  be  exj>ccicd  on  such 


The  application  of  manures  is  a  very  essential 
point  in  growing  the  wheat  crop.  Land  can  be 
too  rich,  as  well  as  too  poor  for  wheats  or  rather 
the  manure  »n  the  soil  may  be  in  that  condition 
which  renders  it  unsuitable  for  wheat.  There  are 
some  crops  on  which  fresh  or  unfermented  manure 
exercises  a  good  effect,  and  to  which  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  applied  in  loo  large  quantities,  corn  for  in- 
stance ;  while  on  others  they  produce  results  of  the 
most  unfavorable  kind.  Nearly  all  the  cerealia 
are  injured  by  fresh  manures,  the  stalk  growing 
too  vigorous,  while  the  berry  is  usually  imperfect. 
Compost  manures,  or  such  as  are  made  by  layers 
of  turf,  stable  manure,  vegetable  mould,  lime,  &c., 
in  which  the  decomposition  is  already  effected,  can 
scarcely  be  applied  too  abundantly  to  land  other- 
wise well  constituted.  The  great  crops  obtained 
around  old  barns,  or  other  decayed  or  removed 
buildings,  is  a  proof  that  large  quantities  of  decom- 
posed manure  may  safely  be  used,  while  a  much 
less  quantity  of  fresh  or  undecomposed  would  be 
fatal.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  direct  manuring 
for  the  wheat  crop  arises  from  the  liability  of  the 
grain  so  manured  lo  lodge.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  stem  renders  it  unable  to  support  its  own 
weight,  it  is  soft  and  flexible,  contains  much  less 
silex  than  those  grown  in  a  poorer  soil ;  the  wheat 
does  not  usually  perfect  its  berry,  and  at  all  times* 
from  the  thinness  and  weakness  of  its  skin  or  cuticle 
is  more  liable  lo  mildew  or  rust.  These  things 
render  it  certainly  unadvisable,  unless  the  land  is 
very  poor  and  reduced,  to  apply  unfernoeuted  ma- 
nure to  wheat. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  has  fornished  the  mcai>s 
of  applying  fresh  manure  advantageously  lo  crops, 
and  at  the  same  time  retaining  its  principal  value 
for  wheat.  The  cultivation  of  corn  or  roots  in 
aliernaiion  with  grain  crops,  clover,  &c.,  gives  the 
farmer  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  his  crops, 
and  at  the  same  time  constantly  improving  his  soil. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  maxim  in  agricuU 
lure,  that  land  improves  little  or  none  while  no- 
thing is  growing  upon  it.  It  is  the  general  ac- 
knowletlgment  of  this  truth,  that  has  substituted 
hoed  or  green  crops  for  naked  fallows,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  Innds  for  wheat.  Peas  and  clover  are 
anoong  the  best  green  crops  to  precede  wheat,  and 
the  latter  may  be  considered  inseparable  J  rom  the 
successful  culture  of  this  grain.  Corn  would  be 
one  of  the  very  best  crops  to  precede  wheal,  could 
it  in  all  cases  be  removed  from  the  land  in  season 
to  get  in  the  wheat  properly.  The  thorough  ma- 
nuring and  tilling  required  for  corn,  puts  the  grouud 
in  good  condition  (or  wheat;  and  should  experience 
prove  ihat  very  late  sown  wheat  is  more  safe  from 
danger  in  winter,  and  more  productive  than  that 
sown  a  little  earlier,  a  result  said  to  be  established 
in  some  of  the  best  wheat  countries  of  Europe,  the 
crop  of  corn  would  cease  to  be  objectionable,  and 
miifhl  be  considered  as  nearly  a  clear  gain. 

There  is  a  practice  which  has  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  our  wheat  producing  dis- 
tricts, of  growing  wheat  after  wheat  several  times 
in  succession.  Such  a  system  of  farming  deserves 
the  severest  reprehension,  and  will  never  be  adopt- 
ed, except  by  those  who  are  in  a  haste  to  be  rich, 
no  matter  at  what  price,  and  in  defiance  of  ac- 
knowledged consequences.  Farmers  may  have 
succeeded  in  raising  good  crops  in  this  way,  where 
the  soil  was  of  the  fine  quality  and  excellent  adapt- 
ation to  wheat  of  much  of  our  western  land,  but 
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nothing  short  of  ihc  most  imperious  necessity  can 
justify  this  proceJure,  or  tolerate  ^uch  a  departure 
from  the  correct  principles  of  croppin;:^.  Land, 
which  has  once  produced  ^od  crops  of  any  kind 
of  grain,  may  again  be  made  to  produce  them  ; 
and  underekiilul  ireatmeni  lands  would  never  cease 
to  yield  good  crops,  where  their  first  cultivation 
proved  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  that  particular 
one.  The  worn  out  and  exhausted  soils  of  New- 
England  can  be  made  to  produce  as  ^ood  and  as 
plentiful  crops  of  wheat  as  they  formerly  did,  but 
the  lat>or  and  cost  of  restoring  would  be  infinitely 
more  than  would  have  been  required  to  have  kept 
them  continually  fertile  and  productive.  Crops 
have  a  specific  food,  which  may  be  more  or  less 
plentiful  in  a  soil,  and  without  which  they  cannot 
be  brought  to  perfection.  Take  for  instance  a  worn- 
out  eastern  farm.  A  liberal  supply  of  fresh  ma- 
nures will  i^ive  all  the  growth  necessary  for  a 
great  crop  of  wheat;  but  will  it  fill  the  berry?  will 
it  make  such  flour  as  the  wheat  of  western  New 
York  ?  We  know  it  will  not.  The  principal 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  grain  can  only  be 
restored  by  time  and  skilful  cultivation  to  such 
soils ;  it  would  be  wise  then,  where  it  exists,  to 
prevent  its  decrease  or  its  exhaustion. 

It  is  unhappily  too  true,  that  on  a  large  portion 
of  our  best  cultivated  wheat  lands,  the  soil  has  be- 
come so  infested  with  a  variety  of  Ibul  and  nox- 
ious plants,  that  a  course  of  naked  summer  tallow, 
tborou<;hly  performed,  has  become  necessary  to 
counteract  them,  and  prevent  their  increase  and 
spread.  On  clean  soils  this  would  not  be  required, 
but  some  valuable  crop  might  take  its  place,  and 
thus  add  essentially  to  the  profits,  while  it  lessen^ 
the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  so  far  as  tlieop^^ra- 
tion  of  summer  ploughing  was  concern-d.  The 
only  alternative  of  such  fallows  is  hoed  crops,  and 
these  must  of  necessity  for  the  reasons  before  given 
be  too  limited,  to  seriously  affect  the  proprieiy  of 
fallows  on  weedy  land.  Spring  crops,  such  as 
barley,  oats,  spring  wheat,  or  even  peas,  do  not 
allow  of  sufiicient  cultivation  to  check  the  spread 
of  weeds.  The  sowing  of  such  crops  on  land 
where  the  Canada  thistle  for  instance  abounds,  is 
precisely  the  treatment  to  make  it  spread  and 
flourish.  The  thistle,  stein  krout,  charlock,  &c. 
will  succumb  only  to  p!ou<rhings  and  hoeings  so 
often  repeated  ihut  the  mutilated  plant  has  no  time 
to  recover  from  one  blow  before  another  is  given. 

The  preparation  ofi^eed,  and  the  quality  of  that 
sown,  are  objects  of  the  greatest  consequence.  In 
the  most  favored  sections  of  our  country  there  are 
but  fiew  fields  of  wheat  in  which  smut  cannot  be 
detected,  and  in  a  country  so  favorable  to  the  per- 
fection and  purity  of  this  irrain,  as  the  best  wheat 
districts  in  the  United  States  are,  none  at  all 
should  be  suH'ered.  In  Kurope,  continual  care  is 
requisite  to  keep  their  wheat  free,  and  in  the  best 
wheat  countries  the  crop  is  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  smut ;  here  but  a  trifling  attention  is  requisite 
and  the  consequence  is,  it  is  found  almost  every 
where,  and  in  some  places  to  the  serious  injury  of 
the  crop.  Now  it  is  well  understood,  that  soaking 
or  washing  wheat  in  brine,  and  drying  it  wiih 
caustic  slaked  lime;  will  effectualiv  prevent  smut, 
as  welt  OS  benefit  tho  crop  in  other  respects  ;  to 
sow  wheat  therefore,  without  such  preparation,  is 
voluntarily  to  incur  the  risk  of  smutted  wheat,  and 
the  inevitable  consequent  loss.  There  are  some 
Other  sub&taoces  that  used  as  a  wash  for  wheat 


appear  to  possess  the  power  of  destroyioi:  smuf, 
such  as  copperas,  vitriol,  arsenic,  &c.,  but  as  none 
are  more  certain  in  their  operation,  or  can  be  used 
with  less  trouble  or  danger  than  lime,  the  applica- 
tion of  that  substance  is  undoubtedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other. 

The  kind  of  seed  used,  and  its  quality,  are 
things  of  too  much  consequence  in  tho  culture  of 
I  wheat  to  be  left  to  chance.    There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  wheat  cultivated,  some  very  productive, 
and  some  very  hardy ;  some  ripening  later  and 
others  earlier ;  and  these  kinds  in  sowing  should 
be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  soil  and  location. 
Varieties  which  ripen  at  the  same  period,  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  mixed,  lor  sowing  in 
the  same  field;  but  those  that  ripen  unequally 
should  be  carefully  kept  separate.    Some  varieties 
of  wheat  may  stand  in  the  field  longer  than  others 
before  cutting,  without  danger  of  the  seed  shelling 
or  wasting.    Thus  of  the  two  kinds  of  flint  wheat, 
the  white  and  the  Canadian,  (the  latter  a  compa- 
ratively new  variety,)  if  the  last  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  afler  arriving  at  maturity  as  long  as  the 
first  can  be  permitted  with  impunity  to  do,  the  loss 
by  shelling  would  amount  to  no  smalt  portion  of 
the  crop.     The  first  may  stand  almoiit  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  husbandman,  while  the  last 
must  be  cut  as  soon  as  its  maturity  will  admit,  or 
certain  loss  will  be  incurred  ;  and  nearly  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  some  other  kinds.    There 
are  some  farmers  who  seem  to  think  that  any  thing" 
that  is  in  the  shape  of  wheat,  however  imperfect 
or  defective  the  berry,  if  it  will  only  grow,  may  b« 
used  as  seed.    This  is  very  mistaken  policy,     tt 
is  impossible  that  the  young  plant  should  be  as 
viirorous  and  as  perfect,  when  springing  from  de- 
fective and  shrunken  seed,  as  when  growing  from 
that  in  which  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  plant 
are  fully  developed,  and  the  germination  commen- 
ces without  check  or  hindrance.    The  seed  that 
ripens  first  in  the  car,  and  is  separated  with  the 
greatest  ease,  is  the  most  proper  for  seed,  as  these 
circumstances  show  it  is  the  most  mature.    A 
farmer  in  one  of  the  northern  states,  a  few  years 
since  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  larire  quantities  of 
seed  wheat  annually  and  at   high  price?,  as  his 
wheat  was  of  a  superior  quality,  very  heavy,  and 
productive,  and  supposed  to  be  a  new  variety.     It 
appeared,  however,  that  he  had  brought  his  wheat 
to  that  degree  of  perfection,  by  selecting  some  of 
the  finest  ears  from  a  field  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  instead  of  threshing  the   whole  crop  grown 
and  using  the  seed  promipcuoui>ly,  he  gently  beat 
the  sheaves  over  a  barrel,  by  which  only  the  best 
and  most  perfect  grains  were  separated,  and  by 
repeated  sowings  had  rendered  the  qualities  so 
desirable  permanent.    The  quantity  of  seed  sown 
difl'ers  much  in  diflerent  parts  of  this  country  and 
in  Europe.    Perhaps  the  English  u^e  a  greater 
amount  of  seed  than  any  other  people,  and  their 
crops  are  certainly  not  often  excelled.     From  two 
and  a  half  to  four  bushels  per  acre  are  there  used ; 
while  here  the  quantity  varies  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  The  general  quantity 
is  about  a  bushel  and  a  half.     Where   wheat  is 
sown  late,  more  seed  is  required,  as  the  wheat 
does  not  tiller  or  spread  as  much  as  when  sown 
early ;  and  when  the  berry  is  unusually  plump  and 
full,  more  is  required   than  when  the  kernel  is 
lighter.  As  on  soils,  too,  that  arc  not  rich,  a  single 
[.lanl  will  not  throw  out  as  many  stalks  as  where 
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the  land  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  it  would  eeem  that 
on  puch  land»  more  seed  would  be  necepjsary  to 
SPeJ  ii  properly  ;  as  i»  is  clear  that  where  t»ui  ono 
or  two  stalks  shoot  fiom  a  root,  the.«e  mnst  t)c 
more  numerous  than  when  a  root  produces  half  u 
dozen. 

Opinions  amonsr  Hirmera  have  been  somewhat 
variant  on  the  subject  of  chtinjxini?  seed  ;  but  we 
think  unless  more  pains  is  taken  to  originate  and 
preserve  good  seed  on  a  farm,  than  now  usually  is, 
there  is  essential  benefit  derived  from  such  chan- 
ges. Wheat  is  cenain  to  succeed  better  on  lands 
nor  naturally  adapted  to  its  production,  when  the 
seed  is  brought  I'rom  a  good  wheat  soil  or  district. 
For  many  years  the  /'armers  of  lar^re  sections  of 
the  western  district  ol*  New- York,  where  (he 
wheat  crop  at  that  time  was  apt  to  fail  or  smut, 
found  a  profit  in  sending  some  twenty  or  forty 
miles  to  procure  seed  from  the  bet^t  grain  districts, 
and  the  crop  from  such  wheat  rarely  faijed  in  pro- 
ducing grain  of  good  quality.  There  is  also  a  decid- 
ed advantage  secured  in  bringing  seed  from  lower 
land  and  a  milder  climate,  to  elevated  lands,  or  a 
cold  moist  climate.  Such  a  change  of  seed  renders 
the  mountain  crop  earlier  and  better  than  it  would 
be  if  seed  from  the  same  neighborhood  was  used. 
Professor  Broivn  has  on  ibis  subject  '.he  following 
remarks,  which  are  undoubtedly  correct,  as  ihey 
are  Ibundcd  on  the  experienoe  of  husbandmen  in 
the  hisrh  and  low  lands  of  Scotland  : 

**  We  are  convinced  that  the  cultivator  of  a 
mountainous  district,  if  he  always  used  seed  from 
his  own  crops,  would  reap  later  and  later  harvests, 
60  that  at  last  they  would  with  difficulty  be  brought 
to  maturity ;  a  circumstance  easily  explained  by 
the  comparative  shortness  of  summers  in  moan- 
tain  districts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cultivator 
of  a  flat  country,  the  climate  of  which  is  mild,  and 
the  soil  dry  and  light,  continually  made  use  of  his 
own  seed,  it  would  head  every  year  sooner,  the 
stalks  would  become  shorter,  and  the  heads  and 
grain  smaller  and  smaller,  and  in  time  there  would 
result  but  a  poor  produce.  In  this  last  case,  the 
cultivator  brings  his  seed  with  advantage  from  a 
country  or  district  more  cold,  the  soil  of  which  is 
good  and  substantial." 

The  instances  in  which  benefit  has  been  de- 
rived, on  what  are  called  beech  and  maple  land«i,  by 
using  seed  from  oak  lands,  are  so  numerous  that 
almost  every  one  roust  be  lamiliar  with  them.  The 
advantages  in  this  case,  however  we  may  choose 
lo  explain  them,  cannot  with  propriety  be  disputed. 

As  to  the  time  of  sowing  wheat,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  very  early  sown  wheat  gets  more 
firmly  rooted,  than  later  sown,  and  in  consequence 
is  less  liable  to  injury  from  freezing  out.  Wheal 
may  be  sown  so  late,  as  not  to  germinate  until  the 
Ccverity  of  the  winter  is  past,  or  the  greatest  dan- 
ger from  frost  is  gone  by ;  but  such  late  sown 
wheat  IS  far  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  Wight  or 
rust  than  that  which  ripens  early,  or  which  is  so 
far  advanced  before  the  close,  hot,  showery  wea- 
ther, that  marks  the  advent  of  blight,  commence?, 
as  to  be  safe  Irom  injury.  On  the  other  hand, 
late  sown  wheat  is  very  certain  to  escape  the 
Hessian  fly,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is 
Iho  greatest  enemy  wheat  has  to  encounter.  It 
would  aeem,  theni  that  where  wheat  is  liable  to 
winter-kill  or  blight,  early  sowing  ii^  to  be  pre/er- 
Md ;  and  thai  where  the  fly  is  prevalent,  sowing 
•hoald  ba  Relayed  u  long  as  possible.    It  may  be 


added,  that  some  experiments  would  seem  to 
prove,  that  in  districts  where  the  wheat-worm  has 
t>een  sd  final  to  spring  win'af,  very  late  sowing, 
by  deiayiiii;  the  earing  ol  the  wheat  until  the  pe- 
riod of  ihevvorm-fly  was  passed,  would  preserve 
the  crop. 

There  is  more  wheat  lo?t  to  the  husbandman 
from  the  single  cause  of  vvintor- killing,  or  freezing 
out  of  the  ground  in  winter  or  spring,  than  there 
is  in  this  country  from  all  other  causes  put  together. 
The  worst  period  is  in  the  months  of  February 
or  March,  when  the  ground  is  bare  of  snow, 
and  thavvini;  mild  dajs  are  succeeded  fiy  sharp 
freezing  nights.  This  freezint;  expands  the  sur- 
face water,  lifts  the  roots  from  their  place  a  little  at 
each  lime,  and  bv  surcessive  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, leaves  the  plant  without  any  hold  upon  the 
soil,  and  consequently  to  perish.  Heavy  soils  are 
more  apt  to  winter-kill  grain,  than  gravelly,  or 
light  one.^,  as  these  can  retain  little  water,  ft 
would  seem  to  be  a  necesiiary  inference,  then,  that 
thorouirh  draining  such  soils  as  are  apt  to  winter- 
kill wheat,  would  prove  a  remedy,  and  theory  and 
fiact  in  this  case  are  found  to  agree.  We  have 
lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  beautiful  fields 
of  grain  growing  on  lands,  from  which  a  few 
years  since  the  production  of  wheat  would  have 
been  impossible.  Thorough  draining  had  removed 
the  water  that  formerly  saturated  the  soil,  and  by 
freezing  the  surface,  prevented  the  lilting  out  pro- 
cess that  always  accompanies  the  freezing  of  wet 
grounds.  It  is  usually  the  ca^e  that  such  wet 
grounds  contain  a  large  supply  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  draining  renders  them  so  productive,  that 
the  profit  of  a  single  crop  not  unfireqnently  repays 
all  the  expense  incurred  in  the  improvement,  leav- 
ing the  land,  which  in  its  former  stale  was  nearly 
worthless,  a  clear  gain  to  the  husbandman.  If 
on  common  farms  the  means  of  trench  or  thorough 
draining  are  nui  at  hand,  surface  drains  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  carry  off  the  water  that  falls 
on  the  land,  should  be  constructed  immediately 
after  the  sowing  is  completed.  By  preventing 
such  water  remaining  in,  and  consolidating  the 
land,  grain  is  less  liable  to  be  thrown  out ;  and 
though  far  lees  beneficial,  or  permanent  in  its  ef- 
fects, than  thorough  draining,  surface  drains  should 
not  be  omitted  where  there  is  the  least  danger 
fr^m  excess  of  water. 


POTATOES   FROM  THE  SEED. 

From  the  CHltlTMor. 

Aleasra.  Gaylordand  7VcA?«r— One  of  your  sub- 
scribers has  made  inquiry,  as  to  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing potatoes  from  seed,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing varieties  :  will  you  accept  the  following  as  a 
reply  1 

1  he  saving  of  seed  requires  in  the  first  place 
some  little  attention :  being  contained  in  a  cap- 
sule of  pulpy  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  separated  therefrom,  by  washing  and  drying, 
in  the  same  way  with  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
some  few  other  seeds,  similarly  produced;  and 
then  to  be  kept  free  from  moisture  till  the  follow- 
ing spring,  or  until  when  wanted,  as  thus  saved  it 
will  keen  good  man;^  years. 

In  order  to  its  cultivation,  in  the  month  of  April 
prepare  a  bed,  in  a  portion  of  the  garden  that  has 
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been  mnnured  the  prevloaa  year,  in  the  usaat 
course  orrroppin*;,  and  the  soil  bein^  well  pulver- 
ized, open  drills,  about  a  foot  apart,  into  which 
drop  the  seed  thinly ;  cover  with  the  rake,  and 
beat  down  gently  with  the  back  of  the  tpade,  so 
as  to  close  the  particles  of  earth,  and  afford  little 
access  to  the  small  black  skipping  bug,  so  injurious 
to  the  seed  leaves  of  turnips  and  cabbage,  which 
are  equally  pernicious  to  this  crop,  and  require  to 
be  restrained  from  their  depredations,  by  the  best 
means  in  the  grower's  knowledge.    When  the 

RIants  have  attained  about  half  a  dozen  leave?, 
oe,  weed  and  thin  them  out,  to  three  or  four 
inches  distance:  the  supernumeraries,  taken  up 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  may  be  trans- 
planted safely  into  a  separate  bed,  and  give  the 
cultivator  a  fairer  chance  of  the  improved  variety, 
and  do  away  with  the  idea  that  may  otherwise  in- 
trude on  the  imagination,  that  the  t>etterkind  may 
have  been  lost  in  thinning. 

Following  the  nature  of  the  potato,  the  vine 
will  now  grow  rapidly,  and  in  a  fortnight  will  re- 
quire a  second  weeding,  to  t>e  followed  with  what 
in  farmer's  language  is  called,  earthing  up ;  and 
it  then  remains  only  to  watch  the  period  of  decay 
or  ripening  of  each  plant,  as  some  will  reach  their 
maturity  early,  and  others  will  continue  growing 
till  the  arrival  of  the  autumnal  frosts.    It  may  be 
satisfactory  and  useful  to  notice  these  periods,  and 
contrast  them   with  their  times  of  ripening  the 
successive  year,  and  thus  identify  them,  as  an 
early  or  late  sort.    They  will  now  have  to  be  care- 
fully harvested,  each  root  having  its  produce  kept 
separate,  and  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  win- 
ter's fitMt,  for  the  next  year's  culture;  for  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  a  flour  bar- 
rel of  <try  chaff,  into  which  the  potatoes  are  to  be 
packed,  each  sort  previously  wrapped  in  paper  and 
thus  secured  from  mixture  with  another.    In  the 
ensuing  spring  they  must  be  again  submitted  to 
the  earth.    The  growth  of  this  year  involves  no 
little  care  and  trouble.    Separate  the  early  from 
the  late,  and  dwarfs  firom  those  of  more  luxurious 
growth,  and  prepare  the  ground  as  before.    If 
you  plant  in  hills,  those  with  the  longest  haum 
will  require  a  distance  of  three  feet ;  if  on  the 
contrary  you  drop  them  in  furrows,  the  same  dis- 
tance will  be  needed  fix>m  furrow  to  furrow,  les- 
sening the  space  as  the  plants  decrease  in  the 
length  of  the  vine  to  two  feet.     It  may  be  as  well 
also  before  planting,  to  take  off  a  small  piece  of 
the  peel  to  ascertain  the  color,  the  prejudice  being 
in  favor  of  the  white  potato  over  a  yellow,  and  a 
yellow  over  a  black,  for  there  are  all  manner  of 
varieties  of  hues,  both  externally  and  internally, 
and  it  would  V»e  useless  to  grow  those  which  are 
quite  black.    Four  or  five  tubers,  where  there  are 
as  many,  will  be  sufficient  for  this  year's  cultiva- 
tion, and  as  years  are  consumed  in  this  undertak- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  an  early 
system  of  experiment :  for  this  purpose,  of  each 
sort  plant  a  tuber  whole,  next  a  half,  then  two 
eyes,  and  lastly  one  eye,  (Rohan  fashion,)  the  dis- 
tance between  the  planting  when  in  drills  from  6 
to  8  inches,  and  if^  means  are  within  reach,  it 
would  be  proper  to  try  as  far  as  may  be  the  effects 
of  different  soils  on  each  potato,  as  the  li^ht,  the 
heavy  aod  the  medium.    No  further  directions  are 
oeoessary  for  this  year's  culture ;  they  are  treated 
tm  potatoes,  and  will  at  harvest  have  attained  their 
Ml  ffowfh  aod  may  be  iatrodueed  into  the  kitch- 


en: for  although  popular  opinion  gives  three 
years  for  a  potato  to  acquire  its  pro|>er  qualities, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  perhaps  more  in  the 
mystery  of  numbers  than  in  real  truth,  yet  as  it 
will  have  reached  its  natural  size,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  require  another  year  to  de- 
velope  its  other  properties.  Should  the  experi- 
menter resolve  to  put  faith  in  popular  sayings,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  harvesting,  once  more  to  se- 
parate^ the  sorts  and  repeat  the  experiments  he  has 
just  gone  through,  aod  any  others  that  may  occur 
to  him. 

The  chief  points  of  goodness  or  value  in  a  po- 
tato, are  a  white  color,  a  good  size,  smooth  skin, 
with  eyes  or  shoots  gently  depressed ;  there  is  a 
preference  also  for  a  kidney  shape;  the  tubers 
should  grow  close  to  the  stem,  be  numerous  and 
keep  well,  and  the  haum  or  vine  be  short ;  and 
finally,  above  all,  the  potato  must  cook  mealy  :  a 
combination  of  these  points,  would  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  root.    To  attain  such  a  consummation, 
has  been  the  continuous  effort  of  the  last  nine 
years  of^  the  writer's  life ;  that  he  has  not  accom- 
plished his  object,  has  been  the  result  of  a  con- 
currence of  unfavorable  circumstances,  an  over 
fastidiousness  to  attain  the  most  of  the  favorable 
points,  and  a  soil  unfavorable  to  the  culture  of  the 
potato,  stiff,  cold,  and  clayey.    Roots,  that  have 
promised  well  in  the  light  soil  of  ^rden  culture, 
have  failed,  when  cultivated  in  the  held ;  hundreds 
of  sorts  have  been  rejected  on  the  score  of  color, 
the  white  only  having  been  selected ;  length  of 
stalk  has  condemned  many,  and  perversene^s,  or 
incongruity  of  shape,  with  rude  shoulders,  Sec., 
many  more;  and  I  confess  that  the  celebrated 
Rohan  would  have  incontinently  been  condemned 
to  the  hog -pen,  had  it  been  first  raised  by  the 
humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you.    I 
have  not  recommended  manure  for  the  seeid  beds, 
as  I  have  found  an  over  rich  soil  raise  anticipa- 
tions, which  were  not  realized  in  culture  oo  a 
large  scale.    Much  care  is  requisite  to  the  safo 
keeping  of  the  roots  through  the  winter:  the  only 
sort  I  continue  to  grow,  I  had  neariy  lost  some 
years  back,  by  an  eariy  frost  in  Novemt>er,  which 
continued  with  so  much  unexpected  severity,  that 
I  lost  fifteen  bushels,  as  I  thought  my  whole  stock; 
but  fortunately  one  potato  remained  in  the  ground,^ 
and  was  preserved  by  the  accidental  dropping  of 
a  portion  of  salt  bay  on  the  spot  where  il  lay.    I 
was  obliged  to  commence  operations  afresh,  aflcr 
having  just  raised  sufficient  seed  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of  a  full  crop  the  succeeding  year,  for 
the  market.    I  mention  this  to  impress  on  the 
grower,  a  due  care.    It  remains  to  be  observed, 
that  the  experiment  is  quite  a  lottery.    Five  and 
twenty  years  since,  I  was  fortunate  the  first  trial ; 
the  last  nine  years  1  have  industriously  persevered, 
and  from  a  thousand  plants,  have  only  saved  one 
as  deserving  of  culture,  and  that  far  from  my  ideas 
of  a  perfect  plant.    The  fault  lies  in  my  seeking 
for  too  much,  and  looking  for  too  many  good  qua- 
lities in  the  object  oC  my  experiment ;  many  valu- 
able potatoes  I  have  thrown  away  in  search  of 
that  which  perhaps  is  not  to  be  found.    With 
more  moderate  expectations,  I  might  have  been 
more  successful,  and  perhaps  on  a  lighter  soil, 
might  have  obtained  my  object ;  my  want  of  suc- 
cess must  not  deter  your  inquirer  from  making  the 
attempt.  1  still  continue  on  a  small  scale.    I  have 
been  led  to  prosecute  a  variety  of  experiments, 
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which,  if  they  have  not  BfTorded  profit,  have  sup- 
plied me  with  a  I'und  oC  amusement,  aDd  probably 
some  iitlle  increase  of  knowledge. 

The  Schoolmastbr  Abroad. 


DRY  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farme»*  Register. 

Very  few  things  are  more  useful  in  house-keep- 
ing than  such  articles.  Yet,  1  t>elieve,  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  very  lew  if  any  families  are 
provided  with  more  than  one  or  two  of  them : 
say,  a  hall- bushel,  which  rarely  agrees  with  the 
standard,  and  something  called  a  quari-can,  to- 
gether, perhaps,  with  one  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  a  pint.  These  last,  however,  are  always 
of  the  wine  measure  size.  Consequently,  every 
one  who  receives  any  dry  article  measured  by 
them — meal  or  flour,  lor  instance — loses  very  nearly 
ten  cubic  inches  in  every  quart  which  he  pur- 
chases, there  being  that  diderence  between  the 
wet  and  the  dry  measure  quart.  But  this  is  not 
ihe  worst  of  it ;  for  1  believe  that  almost  all, 
probably  all  the  measures  we  make  lor  ourselves, 
(if  indeed  we  make  any,)  of  a  smaller  size  than 
u.c  hall- bushel,  such  as  the  peck  and  half- peck 
measures  used  in  our  mills,  are  graduated  by  the 
tin  quart- cans  which  we  purchase  from  the  tin- 
shops,  and  never  think  of  examining  so  as  to  as- 
certain what  they  contain.  I  know  not  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  carelessness  and  neglect,  unless  it 
be,  that  most  house-keepers  are  either  too  lazy,  or 
too  ignorant  ofcommon  arithmetic  to  direct  the  mak- 
ing of  their  own  measures,  especially  in  a  round 
form,  and  so  leave  themselves  entirely  without 
any.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  thought  that 
1  might  perhaps  render  an  acceptable  service  to 
some  of  our  agricultural  brethren,  as  well  as  to 
others,  by  furnishing  them  with  the  dimensions  of 
boxes  nearly  square,  which  would  contain  the  fol- 
lowing quantities:  a  bushel,  half- bushel,  peck, 
half- peck  or  gallon,  hall-gallon  and  quart — barrel 
(of  5  bushels)  and  half-barrel.  All  these  can  easi- 
ly be  made  by  any  common  carpenter,  who  can 
use  the  ordinary  tools  of  his  vocation,  and  can  pro- 
cure a  small  quantity  of  very  well  seasoned  plank  of 
some  wood  which  is  least  liable  to  shrink  and  to 
swell. 

You,  ray  good  sir,  and  many  others  know,  that 
no  measure  of  capacity  can  he  made  with  abso- 
lute accuracy,  for  reasons  with  which  it  is  need- 
less here  to  trouble  your  readers  in  general,  and  I 
shall  iherelbre  omit  them.  But  the  fractions  in 
the  measures  here  given,  are  quite  near  eno()gh 
for  all  common  purposes,  as  all  of  them  come 
within  a  very  few  parts  of  a  cubic  inch  of  con- 
taining the  exact  quantities  which  each  is  designed 
to  contain.    None  are  in  use  of  greater  accuracy. 

Dimensions, 

A  box  16  in.  by  16.8-tenth8  and  8  in.  deep  will  con- 
tain a  standard  bushel  or  2150  cub.  in.  4-tenth8. 

A  box  12  in.  by  11.2-tenih8  and  8  in.  deep  will  con- 
tain a  half-bushel  or  1075  cub.  in.  2  tenth?. 

A  box  8  in.  by  8.4-tenths  and  8  in.  deep  will  con- 
taut  one  peck  or  537  cub.  in.  6-ienths. 

A  box  8  in.  by  8  and  4.2-tenths  deep  will  contain 
half  a  peck  or  268  cub.  in.  8.tcnthB. 

A  box  5  in.  by  5.6  tenths  and  4  in.  deep  wilh  con- 
tain half  a  gallon  or  134  cub.  in.  4-tenth8. 


A  box  4  in.  by  4  and  4.2-teDth6  in.  deep  will  con- 
tain one  quart  or  67  cub.  in.  2-tenth8. 

A  box  24  in.  by  16  and  28  deep  will  contain  a 
barrel  or  10752  cub.  in. 

A  box  24  in.  by  16  and  14  deep  will  contain  half  a 
barrel  or  5376  cub.  in. 

If  those  who  may  wish  to  use  the  foregoing 
measures,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  book 
that  1  have  ever  seen,  will  only  copy  them  in  their 
pocket-books,  (should  their  memories  be  too  short 
to  retain  them,)  they  may  always  be  prepared 
with  plain  directions  for  making  them,  without 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  .your  Register.  I  ven- 
ture to  give  this  admonition,  because  1  know, 
by  long  experience,  that  many  of  us  will  rather 
go  without  any  information  we  may  want,  than 
walk  a  few  steps  after  a  book  in  which  we  are 
certain  it  can  be  found.  Such  is  the  vis  inerUie — 
the  highly  culpable  mental  torpor  of  thousands 
among  us,  who  will  make  no  effort  to  correct  this 
shameful  fault,  although  daily  sensible  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  very  firequently  sufliering,  not  only 
inconvenience,  but  considerable  injury  from  its  in- 
fluence. But  1  must  forbear  to  moralize  farther 
on  such  a  subject,  lest  some  of  your  critical  read- 
ers may  accuse  me  of  "  travelling  out  of  the  re- 
cord" farther  than  need  be.  I  wul  therefore  con- 
clude with  renewed  assurances  that  I  shall  ever 
remain  yours,  very  sincerely, 

James  M.  Garnbtt. 


From  the  Carolina  Planter. 
ON  PaUPARATION  OF  MANURE. 

Fairfield,  Sept.  1st,  1840. 
To  those  planters  who  are  desiious  of  pursuing 
the  system  of  manuring  systematically,  perhaps 
a  few.  hints  thrown  out  at  this  time  may  prove  emi- 
nently uieful.  The  period  at  which  I  usually 
commence  making  manure  for  the  ensuing  year 
is  immediately  afier  the  planting  of  my  cotton. 
There  generally  occur  some  days  of  leisure,  be- 
tween the  planting  and  the  working  of  the  crop, 
which  I  devote  to  the  raking  of  leaves  and  haul- 
ing and  depositing  them  in  my  stables  and  cow- 
lotP.  The  leaves  which  are  deposited  in  the  spring 
will  be  thoroughly  trodden  and  rotted  by  the  sum- 
mer, and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  laid  by,  my  hands 
and  wagons  are  again  employed  in  making  a  se- 
cond deposite  of  leaves  in  the  lots.  My  stables  at 
this  lime  are  cleaned  out,  and  the  dung  spread 
over  the  lot  which  is  around  the  stables.  This  se- 
cond deposite  becomes  pretty  well  decomposed  to- 
wards Christmas,  when  the  planter  is  ffenerally 
near  or  quite  through  with  his  cotton  picking,  my 
third  and  laf>t  deposiie  of  leaves  takes  place  at  this 
time,  and  the  stable  dung  again  spread  over  the 
compost.  Their  different  layers  of  leaves  and 
dung  are  thoroughly  intermixed  by  penning  my 
cattle  on  them,  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  6t  for 
use  by  the  first  of  February;  at  which  lime,  if  the 
grounds  are  in  order,  1  commence  hauling  out  my 
manure.  The  first  step  in  a  system  of  manuring 
is  to  become  sensible  of  its  advantages  by  actual 
experiment,  after  which  its  preparation  and  appli- 
cation become  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  as  the 
planting  of  the  crop.  So  palpably  beneficial  are  its 
effects,  that  1  have  never  yet  had  an  overseer,  who 
has  not  entered  with  spirit  and  alacrity  into  the 
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syftem.  My  practice  is  to  plant  my  older  and 
thinner  lands  in  corn,  and  to  manure  them  well, 
and  with  such  aid,  they  will  yield  more  than 
fresher  lands  without  manure.  Such  a  course 
leaves  the  belter  lands  to  be  planted  in  cotton 
which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  main  crop  of  our 
southern  states.  In  addition  to  the  manure  on 
my  com  lands,  I  have  usually  been  able  to  ma- 
nure from  75  to  100  acres  of  cotton  most  conve- 
nient to  the  homestead.  Even  those  of  us,  Mr. 
Editor,  whb  have  done  most  in  this  matter,  must 
feel  that  we  have  made  but  a  beginning,  and  that 
our  resources  are  as  boundless  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Ibrest.  In  the  lower  country,  where  the  system 
of  manuring  has  t>een  longer  in  existence ;  it  is 
much  more  extensively  and  successfully  carried 
on  than  with  us ;  and  several  planters  of  late  have 
gone  to  the  expense  of  spreading  one  hundred 
bushels  or  more  or  salt  over  their  compost  heaps,  and 
as  they  believe  with  -decided  benefit  to  the  crop. 
The  practice  there  is  to  keep  onn  or  more  boys 
and  carts,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plantation, 
hauling  leaves  into  the  lots  and  stables  the  greater 

Sart  o!  the  year,  and  no  doubt  where  horse  power 
I  scarce,  that  this  is  the  better  plan.  But  with  us, 
where  it  is  so  abundant,  I  thujk  the  periodical  ap- 
plication of  the  force  of  bands  and  wagons  the 
better  plan.  But  of  this,  every  planter  will  judge 
for  himself.  1  would  suggest  to  such  of  your  low- 
er country  readers,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
applying  salt  to  the  compost  heaps,  whether  it 
would  not  be  belter  to  feed  it  to  their  stock  ?  Would 
not  the  urine  of  such  stock  be  more  highly  charged 
yfhh  saline  properties?  Would  not  those  proper- 
ties be  more  equally  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
post hea  p  in  this  indirect,  rather  than  in  the  direct 
application  of  the  salt  itself  1  And  should  not  the 
known  benefits  of  salt  as  food  lor  stock  incline 
them  to  this  course.  In  mv  remarks  I  have  con- 
fined myself  altogether  to  tne  use  and  preparation 
of  compost,  and  valuable  as  this  manure  may  be 
in  improving:  our  lands,  yet  it  is  a  very  limited 
means  of  irnprovement,  compared  with  a  judi- 
cious rotation  of  crops,  and  the  ploughing  in  of  ve- 
getable matter.  This  is  the  system  upon  which 
we  must  mainly  rely  for  an  amelioraiion  of  our 
lands,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  adopted  or 
we  shall  k>e  driven  to  ihe  necessity  of  emigration. 
As  this  article,  Mr.  Editor,  is  already  long,  I  will 
make  this  latter  subject  the  bead  ot  a  separate 
article  at  some  future  period.  Practice. 


BOILED  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

From  the  Ktnnen*  Cabinet. 
It  is  customary  for  some  poultry-men  to  cook 
the  different  grains  which  they  use  lor  fattening 
poultry,  ond  this  they  do  by  boiling,  continuing 
the  process  until  the  mass  swells,  and  becomes  so 
aofl  as  to  break  the  envelope,  by  which  each 
l^raia  is  surrounded,  conceiving  that  such  (bod  is 
better  for  the  purpose,  and  the  use  of  it  far  more 
economical,  than  the  dry  grain.  Now,  whether 
this  idea  is  or  is  not  correct,  still  it  is  of  importance 
to  know  the  difference  of  expense  tmtween  the 
two,  and  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  more  or 
lees  of  it  is  eaten  than  of  that  which  has  not  been 
submitted  to  the  culinary  proceps.  To  discover 
this,  I  find  that  Mons.  Reaumur  caused  four  pints 


of  each  of  the  six  grains  following  to  be  boiled 
until  they  were  well  bursted,  and  ne  found  that 
the  incrcHse  of  bulk  of  each  sort  was  as  follows : 

4  pints  of  oats  after  boiling  filled  7  pints. 

4    do.       barley  do.        do.  10    do. 

4    do.       buckwheat  do.        do.  14    do. 

4    do.       Indian  corn  do.        do.  15    do. 

4    do.       wheat  do.        do.  10    do. 

4    do.       rye  do.        do.  15    do. 

Rice  was  not  tested,  hut  swells  much  more  than 
any  of  the  atiove :  it  is  seldom,  however,  tised  for 
the  above  purpose. 

On  experiment  it  was  found  that  poultry  were 
not  uniformly  partial  to  boiled  grain,  although  oc- 
casionally a  prelerence  was  shown  for  it ;  nor  did 
it  appear  that  they  entertain  a  decided  partiality 
for  one  species  over  that  of  every  other ;  wheat, 
however,  being  sometimes  preferred  and  rye  dis- 
approved of;  it  therefore  fbllbws,  that  we  might 
make  choice  of  that  grain  which  happens  to  be 
most  plentiful  or  cheapest,  always  excepting  rye, 
which  must  not  be  used  unless  other  sorts  cannot 
be  had. 

Oiher  experiments  were  make  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  t>e  any  economy  in  feeding  with  boiled 
^rain,  and  this  was  done  by  knowing,  first, 
how  much  dry  grain  sufficed  for  one  or  more  fowls 
and  then  boiling  the  same  quantity,  and  trying 
how  much  in  that  state  would  suffice  for  a  meal ; 
the  result  was  as  follows.  Rye,  although  so  very 
considerably  increased  by  boiling,  instead  of  being 
more  satisfying,  becomes  less  so,  more  of  it  k>eing 
consumed  when  boiled  than  when  dry.  Oats,  al- 
though increased  by  boiling  nearly  one-half,  are 
nor,  on  this  account,  more  satisfying  for  poultry, 
which,  if  in  two  days  they  wilt  consume  four  pints 
of  dry  oats,  will,  in  the  same  period,  eat  seven  pints 
when  boiled  ;  so  there  is  no  economy  in  the  addi- 
tional trouble.  Mowbray  is  of  the  opinion  that 
oats  scour,  although  they  are  supposed  to  promote 
laying,  and  are  in  many  places  used  for  fattening. 
Buckwheat  swells  still  more  than  oats  by  boiling, 
but  poultry  will  consume  fourteen  pints  boiled,  in 
the  same  space  of  time  that  lour  would  be  suffici- 
ent, and  it  is  lhou|^ht  to  be  an  imsubstantial  food. 
But  Indian-corn  i^  more  profitable  when  boiled 
than  raw,  the  saving  being  one-third,  or  near  it ; 
while  the  fowls  which  ate  two  pints  of  barley  in  its 
dry  slate,  consumed  hut  three  pints  of  the  boiled 
grain ;  therefore,  as  ten  pints  of  boiled  barley  are 
produced  from  lour  pints  of  dry  grain,  the  expe- 
rience in  dry  barley  is  to  that  of  boiled,  as  ten- fift hi 
to  six-fifihs,  or  as  ten  to  six,  or  five  to  three; 
amounting  to  a  saving  of  two-fifihs  by  giving 
boiled  instead  of  dry  barley :  thus  it  is  far  more 
profitable  and  efiective  when  boiled  than  raw,  and, 
if  fed  to  the  poultry  while  warm,  it  will  hasten 
materially  the  period  of  laying,  promoting  in  a 
high  degree  the  health  and  thriA  of  all  kinds  of 
poultry.  Wheat,  as  shown  in  the  above  table, 
increases  in  bulk  on  boiling,  nearly  the  same  as 
barley  ;  and  these  experiments  go  to  show  that 
the  use  of  boiled  wheat,  barley  and  Indian-corn  is 
a  matter  of  economy,  while  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  boiling  of  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  you  have 
the  loss  of  fuel,  lime,  and  trouble,  out  of  pocket. 

These  things  are  worth  remembering,  especially 
at  the  pr«  sent  time,  when  the  fattening  of  poultry 
is  carried  to  so  great  a  length,  our  steam-boats  and 
rail-ways  requiring  puch  qunntitiei*  to  feed  their 
passeiigi  r:',  poultry  being,  in  so  many  ways,  ihe 
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standing  dish  oftheir  public  tables.  For  the  Areep- 
tng  of  poultry  before  i'atieningt'no  Ibod  is  at  all  to 
be  oonipared  to  boiled  potaioee,  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  boiled  barley,  the  process  of  which  is 
very  much  expedited,  if  the  grain  is  broken  in  the 
mill  before  cookinir ;  but  in  thai  state  it  will  require 
stirring  while  boiling,  to  prevent  it  from  burning. 
It  is  found,  by  actual  experience,  that  there  is  no 
saving  in  the  eubstitution  of  bran  for  grain  ;  some 
persons  take  the  trouble  to  boii  this,  but  it  does  not 
even  increase  its  bulk,  and  not  at  all  its  quality. 
Two  measures  of  dry  bran,  after  boiling,  will  not 
go  so  far  as  one  measure  of  boiUd  harley^XhuQ 
showing  a  striking  difference  in  favor  of  barley, 
uven  in  point  of  economy.  8. 


*rHRBB  i^BTTERS  FROM  GEK.  WASHINGTON  TO 
COL.  EDWARD  CARRINGTON. 

^he  following  letters  are  part  of  a  larger  num- 
ber from  Gen.  Washington,  and  all  in  bis  own 
hand  writing,  to  Col.  Carrington,  for  the  perusal 
and  use  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  present  proprietor,  Henry  Carrington,  esq. 
of  Charlotte.    The  few  which  will  be  published 
l)elow,  arid  now  fur  the  first  time,  are  selected  not  as 
the  most  interesting,  (for,  indeed,  they  ore  the  least 
«o,)  but  merely  because  they  relate  to  subjects 
proper  to  be  embraced  in  this  journal.  But  though 
containing  nothing  of  agricultural  instruction,  for 
the  present  time,  they  possess  a  different  kind  of 
•interest,  in  exhibiting  something  of  old  agricultural 
'opinions  and  practices  ;  atid  still  more  as  coming 
^rom  one  whose  every  act  and  opinion  will  grow 
in  interest  to  hie  countrymen  with  the  passage  of 
time,  and  the  increased  remoteness  (in  respects 


Booker,  who,  offering  to  be  here  between  the  20th 
and  27ih  of  the  present  month,  (if  that  would  suit 
me,)  the  enclosed  is  to  inform  him  that  h  will,  and 
that  1  shall  accordingly  depend  upon  it ;  and  you 
would  add  to  the  favour  already  conferred  on  me  in 
this  business  by  letting  it  receive  a  safe,  and  as  ex- 
peditious a  conveyance  as  may  offer,  as  he  awaits 
my  answer  to  decide  on  his  measures,  and.  be* 
cause  I  am  very  desirous  of  having  the  machine 
erected  in  time. 

With  very  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  obedient,  obliged  and  affectionate 
servant.  Go:  Washihgtom. 

Colo.  Carrhtotok. 

Mount  Vernon,  2d  DecW,,  1799. 

Dear  Sir— Since  you  mentioned  the  plaster 
of  Paris  which  was  for  sale  in  Richmond,  (but 
after  you  left  this,)  it  occurred  to  me,  that  as  it 
was  not  a  saleable  article  with  yoU)  it  might  be 
my  cheapest  mode  to  purchase  there  to  supply  roy 
want  of  this  article  next  year  oa  my  farms  around 
me. 

Permit  me,  for  this  reason,  to  ask  the  favour  of 
you  to  learn  from  the  gentleman  who  has  it  for 
sule,--what  quantity  he  has?— the  lowest  price 
he  would  take  for  it  by  the  ton  (the  whole  being 
purchased)?— there?— and  what,  delivered  at  my 
landing?— As  a  merchant,  acquainted  with  navi- 
gation, he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  know  at  what 
Ireight  it  could  be  delivered  here. 

A  gentleman  now  in  Alexandria  is  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  subscribers  for  a  vessel  load  from 
Nova  Scotia ;— the  terms  I  have  not  learned  ;— 
but  if  that  in  Richmond  be  good,  and  [can  be] 
had  as  low,  I  ghould  prefer  it  because  it  is  already 
in  the  country,  and  the  risques  ol  the  sea  avoided. 

All,  however,  depends  upon  its  being  of  the 
true  sort— for  without  this,  tt  wouM  be  as  useless 
for  the  purpose  intended,  as  pebble  atones. — There 
are  two  colors  of  it — one  has  a  greyish— the  other 
a  bluish  cast;- the  latter  I  think  is  preferred  j 


(kr  more  important  than  merely  in  time,)  from  the  but  both  are  good  when  perfectly  free  from  jpni,  or 


acts  of  htm  *'  whose  like  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon 
again.'' — Ed.  Far.  Reg.] 

Mount  Vernon  f  26th  Jane,  1797. 

Dear  Sir— General  Marshall,  who  did  me 

the  favour  to  spend  an  evening  at  this  place  on 

his  way  to  Philadelphia,  confiims  the  report  I  had 

before  received  of  the  utility  of  Mr.  Booker's  im- 

f)roved  threshing  machine ;  and  added,  that  a 
etter  for  that  gentleman  directed  to  your  care, 
would  certainly  reach  him. 

As  I  am  extremely  desirous,  (and  that  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,)  to  get  one  or  two  erected, 
^nd  had  got  the  scantling  lor  them  on  the  plan  of 
the  Scotch  machine,  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Genl. 
Lee  and  others,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  re- 
questing the  favour  of  your  care  of  the  enclosed 
letter — to  which  1  am  induced  from  the  considera- 
tion of  itot  having  possessed  niysetf  of  Mr. 
Booker's  chrieiened  name,  or  place  of  abode.  I 
am  always  and  sincerely  your  affectionate  humble 
servant  Go:  Washikgtoj^. 

Colo.  Carringtox. 

Mount  Vernmij  7lh  July,  1797. 
Dear  Sir— I  feel  myself  very  much  obliged  by 
your  kind  and  prompt  despatch  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 


sand  ;~-having  any  of  the  latter  is  a  proof  of  its 
baseness. — The  best  criterion  for  ascertaining  its 
properly,  is,  by  putting  the  fine  powder  of  the 
plaster  into  a  skillet  or  pot  without  moisture,— 
the  good  will  swell,  or  rise  i^p ;  the  bad  will  i-e- 
main  dead,  and  motionless. 

I  would  thank  you  for  sending  me  (if  to  be 
had)  two  glazed  leather  hats  such  as  your  pos- 
tilions wore,  and  of  that  size. — Accompany  them 
with  the  cost,  and  the  money  shall  be  remitted  in 
a  bank  note. — I  am  in  no  immediate  want  of 
them ;— an  occasional,  or  water  transportation  (di- 
rected to  the  care  of  Colo.  Gilpin  in  Alex'a.) 
will  do. 

I  hope  you  got  down  safe  —Our  comp'ts  to 
Mrs.  Carrington.— I  am  always,  dear  sir,  your  af- 
fectionate and  obedient     Go  :  Washington. 

Colo.  Carrington. 


STUCCO  VTASH. 


Six  quarts  of  clean  lime,  slaked  in  boiling  water, 
2  quarts  of  salt,  5  gallons  of  water— boll  and  skim, 
then  add  one  pound  of  copperas,  and  |  lb.  pot  or 
pearl  ash,  gradually,  and  four  quarts  siDed  wood- 
ashes- color  to  taste  or  fancy :  applied  while  hot. 
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24J.  Clean,  fresh-borot  lime,  same  ae  above,  { 
lb.  burDt  alum.,  powdered,  1  lb.  sugar,  3  pints  rice 
flour,  made  into  a  jelly,  1  lb.  clean  glue,  first  dis- 
solved— 5  gallons  water :  will  retain  its  brilliancy 
(or  a  century. — Farmera*  Cabinet 


SKCOITD     MBBTING  OF    THB    KlfGLTSH    BOTAL 
AtiRlCULTUBAL  80CIKTY. 

Prom  tbe  Yankee  Farmer. 

Tbe  English  agricultural  papers  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  was  holden  at  Carobiidge 
on  the  14ih  and  15ih  of  July.  This  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  greatest  collections  and  greatest  displays 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  taken  place  at  any  time 
in  any  country. 

80  great  was  the  influx  of  visiters  that  at  mid- 
night preceding  the  14ih,  (he  town  wore  all  the  ac- 
tive appearance  and  bustle  of  the  day.  The  ope- 
lionsofthe  society  commenced  by  a  grand  plough- 
ing match  in  a  field  of  upwards  of  40  acres.  The 
competition  was  to  commence  at  10  o'clock,  but 
before  that  hour  the  road  was  crowded  with 
equestrians,  pedestrians  and  persons  of  every  de- 
scription and  vehicle.  There  was  no  dissipation, 
no  disorder,  all  mingled  together  engaged  in  friend- 
ly converse  from  peasant  to  peer,  and  although 
there  were  upwards  of  20  thousand  there  was  not 
a  single  robbery  nor  an  attempt  made.  The  pros- 
pect from  the  field  was  most  exciting.  It  is  seat- 
ed at  the  base  of  one  of  the  most  commanding 
range  of  hills  in  Cambridgshire,  and  presented  a 
wide  and  vast  amphitheatre. 

FiAy  seven  ploughs  were  entered  in  competition, 
each  of  which  had  to  plough  a  compartment  of 
200  yards  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  Every 
man  was  at  his  post  and  the  signal  for  starting 
was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  horn.  The  match 
was  well  maintained,  and  as  it  regarded  the  quality 
of  the  work  and  the  time,  gave  much  satisfaction. 
The  judges  were  mounted  on  gray  houses. 

The  work  having  been  completed,  the  plough- 
men assembled  at  the  judges^  marquee  10  receive 
the  awards,  which  were  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  president  of  the  day.  His  grace 
ascended  a  wagon  opposite  the  council  tent,  the 
ploughmen  and  ploughboye  were  marshalled  in  an 
extensive  area,  and  outside  of  the  ring  a  great 
auditory. 

la  addressing  himself  to  the  competitors,  the 
duke  expressed  his  pleasure  in  having  been  ho- 
nored by  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  in  being  ap- 
pointed to  present  them  with  the  reward  of  their 
skill  and  industry.  "  It  was  a  gratifying  circum- 
stance that  their  honest  merit  would  receive  its  due 
rewaix).  The  good  conduct  and  exertions  of  the 
ploughmen  and  ploughboys  would  now  receive 
the  reward,  which  he  was  in  hopes  would  influ- 
ence their  future  condition.  So  long  as  such  feel- 
ings as  were  displayed  on  this  occasion  existed, 
England  would  be  happy,  flourishing,  and  free,  as 
she  deserves  to  be.— (Cheers.)  It  was  still  a  greater 
satis/action  that  not  only  men,  but  boys,  had 
competed  and  obtained  a  fair  share  in  the  prizes. 
There  were  amongst  the  latter  two  brothers,  who 
had  been  very  successful,  and  it  showed  that  they 
had  been  brought  up  well.  Jt  showed  the  force 
of  that  example  which  they  wished  to  inculcate  in 
ttJl  claaeesof  the  agricultural  commuoity;  it  showed 
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that  they  had  observed  the  gr«at  laws  of  their 
countr)r ;  and,  what  was  still  higher,  the  greater 
laws  of  their  Creator.— (Loud  cheers.)  The  noble 
president  said  that  he  would  notdetaiu  the  meeting 
longer,  but  would  proceed  to  deliver  the  awards 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  judges. 

The  prizes  in  money  wer^  next  delivered  to  the 
successful  candidates,  from  five  pounds  each  to  a 
sovereign.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  addrepsed 
each  in  proper  remarks,  endeavoring  to  convince 
them  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  those  princi- 
ples by  which  they  had  been  now  successful,  and 
holding  out  an  example  to  their  neighbors.  His 
grace  also  stated  that  as  the  committee  wished  to 
give  encouragement  to  every  exhibitor,  who  he 
hoped  would  be  successful  on  future  occasions,  they 
had  awarded  to  each  competitor  half-a-crown. 
The  President's  speech  was  very  efliective,  and 
listened  to  with  great  attention. 

While  the  ploughing  match  was  going  on,  there 
was  m  an  adjoining  field  an  exhibition  of  agricul^ 
turul  implements.  Among  the  most  prominent 
were  four  sub-soil  ploughs,  which  have  within  five 
years  come  into  general  practice.  There  were  in 
operation  thrashing  machines,  chafi- cutting  ma- 
chines, scarifiers,  hand-thrashing  machines,  drop 
drills,  turnip  drills,  dibbliifig  machines,  crusherVi 
harrows,  &c. 

There  were  exhibited  86  diflerent  ploughs. 
Among  the  best  were  a  variety  of  mouldboards, 
and  frames  and  bearings  of  the  ploughs,  and  the 
couplings  that  fasten  the  mouldboards  so  construct- 
ed as  to  admit  of  several  shapes  being  applied, 
from  the  most  wedge  tike  to  those  of  the  most 
convex  or  concave  surfaces. 

Case  hardened  metal  for  ploughs  seems  to  have 
been  rather  a  new  thing  in  England  and  has  made 
almost  a  new  era  in  the  use  of  east  iron  for  that 
purpose.  Till  this  mode  of  hardening  was  disco- 
vered, cast  iron  ploughs  were  but  little  used,  as 
they  were  condemned  from  their  soon  wearing 
thick  and  Ibnuing  a  bevel. 

A  portable  thrashing  machine,  manofactared 
by  J.  R.  &  A.  Ransom,  worked  by  four  hones, 
thrashed  upwards  of  60  bushels  in  one  hour.  A 
hand  thrashing  machine,  tor  the  power  of  four  or 
six  men,  knocked  out  ^ve  bushels  in  fifteen  minute* 
in  nice  order. 

Ransom's  chaff-cutting  machine  cuts  any 
length  from  1-16  of  an  inch  to  2  inches,  if  so  order- 
ed. It  is  well  calculated  forcutting  gorse,  (furz,  a 
thorny  plant  of  the  ffenus  u/ex,)  and  it  is  well 
adapted  to  cutting  cane  tops. 

fiiddell's  scarifier.  This  a  very  powerful  im- 
plement for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  land  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  bringing  it  into  a 
proper  state  of  tilth,  much  more  efiectually  and  at 
less  expense  than  can  be  done  by  means  generally 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

Portable  sheep  fold.  In  the  construction  of  tbe 
hurdles,  which  fornvthis  fold,  strength  and  light- 
ness have  been  studied.  There  was  only  one  pair 
of  wheels  to  each  hurdle,  and  the  whole  may  be 
moved  with  great  facility,'  by  either  a  man  or  a 
'ad.  They  may  be  instantly  connected  with  each 
other,  and  when  toother  form  a  strong  fold.  As 
a  temporary  division  on  gentlemen's  grounds, 
these  hurdles  would  not  be  unsightly.  By  the 
use  of  hurdles  on  wheels  the  excec^ngly  injurious 
efiect  of  setting  common  hardies  with  stakes  over 
land-drains  is  avoided. 
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Grass  mowing  machine.  This  is  lor  cutting 
grass  on  lawns,  pleasure  grounds,  and  bowling 
greens,  and  is  so  easy  to  manage,  that  persons 
unprnrtispd  in  the  art  of  mowing,  may  in  a  shorl 
time  use  it  with  ease. 

Hay  bay  beater.  This  machine  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  dust  out  of  mouldy  hay,  pre- 
vious to  use  or  being  cut  into  chaff. 

Messrs  Bund,  Turner  &  Hamblin  exhibited  a 
very  superior  and  powerful  thrashing  machine  of 
four  horse  power — the  manner  it  performed  its 
work  was  particularly  admired,  and  which  thrash- 
ed in  a  superior  manner  twenty-four  bushels  of 
wheat  in  twenty  minutes,  being  more  by  one  fifth 
than  any  other  machine  realized  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time. 

"  The  portable  hand-power  thrashing  machine, 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  Urry,  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  excellent  machines 
of  that  description  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  to 
witness.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  it  was 
worked,  and  the  large  quantity  of  wheat  thrashed 
out  in  a  limited  period,  were  the  theme  of  univer- 
sal approbation.'' 


now  about  forty  cows  and  heifers,  and  ten  or  a  do- 
zen bulls  and  bull-calves.  The  color  of  this  stock 
is  a  rich  deep  red,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
favorite  colors,  and  of  good  form  and  proportions ; 
and  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Coiman,  **  if  they 
continue  to  display  the  extraordinary  properties  by 
which  they  are  now  distinguished,  they  promise 
to  prove  themselves  for  dairy  purposes  the  most 
valuable  race  of  animals  ever  known  among  ue  ;'' 
and  in  that  of  Gov.  Hill,  *'such  an  animal  as  the 
five  months'  calf,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, for  a  breeder,  would  be  capital  well  invested, 
if  kept  only  for  the  use  of  a  farm  of  a  dozen 
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From  the  Cultivator. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  places  to  the  agricul- 
turist, in  the  ticinity  of  Boston,  is  the  Ten  Hills 
farm,  occupied  and  managed  by  Col.  S.  Jacques, 
and  owned  by  an  association  principally  composed 
of  rich  merchants  in  Boston.  The  object  of  the 
association  was  to  form  a  slock  farm,  and  a  com- 
pany was  formed  of  one  hundred  shares  of  three 
hundred  dollars  each,  the  properly  held  in  trust 
for  the  owners  of  the  shares.  On  this  money  the 
proprietors  receive  from  Col.  Jacques  five  per 
cent,  annually,  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the 
whole.  It  is  a  noble  instance  of  private  liberality, 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  How  easily 
might  such  a  pattern  farm  be  established  in  any 
of  our  rich  agricultural  counties,  if  the  s'^me  spirit 
of  improvement  was  as  operative  in  them  as  in 
Boston.  On  this  farm,  Col.  Jacques  bred  the  ce- 
lebrated Merino  ram  which  yielded  42  lbs.  of 
wool  at  three  shearings,  an  amount  probably  not 
equalled  by  that  of  any  sheep  in  this  country,  Me- 
rino or  otherwise. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  on  the  Ten 
Hills  farm  is  the  breed  ofcattle,  called  by  Coi. 
Jacques,  the  cream-pot  breed,  and  which  for 
ncbness  of  milk  are  unrivalled.  The  origin  of 
this  stock,  according  to  Mr.  Coiman,  was  a  fine 
Dative  cow  raised  in  Grotcn,  Massachusetts,  but 
of  her  origin  farther,  nothing  is  known.  She  was 
sold  to  a  gentleman  near  Boston,  a  dealer  in  milk, 
and  so  rich  was  her  milk,  that  the  movement  ne- 
cessary in  carrying  it,  frequeqtly  converted  it  into 
butter.  Mr.  Jacques  procured  this  cow,  and  by 
crossing  with  the  short- horn  bull  Coelebs,  after- 
wards owned  by  Mr.  Jacques,  originated  the  breed 
which  has  since  become  so  famous.  Mr.  Jacques 
a  short  time  since  informed  Gov.  Hill,  that  "  this 
celebrated  bull,  while  in  his  possession,  went  to 
four  hundred  cows  at  ten  dollars  each ;  and  on 
his  head  he  rectived  in  cash  thirty-eight  hundred 
iiollars."  Col.  Jacques'  improvements  have  re- 
ceivtd  thtt  test  of  three  geoeratioDs,  and  he  has 


cows. 

Col.  Jacques'  own  account  of  the  manner  and 
object  in  his  course  of  breeding,  is  as  follows : 
*Ut  has  been  my  object  to  efiect  such  an  improve- 
ment in  milch  cows,  as  should  produce  the  great- 
est quantity  of  rich  milk,  affording  the  largest 
quantity  of  butter.  There  is  a  greater  difl'erence 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  between  a  good  and 
a  poor  cow,  than  among  any  other  domestic  ani- 
mals. In  some  yards  may  be  found  those  that 
will  not  produce  more  than  three  pounds  per 
week,  and  others  that  will  make  nine,  and  all  oq 
the  same  keep.  As  we  sometimes  hear  of  cows, 
which  have  produced  seventeen  pounds  of  butter 
per  week,  and  even  more,  it  occurred  to  mc  to  in- 
quire why  a  breed  or  race  could  not  be  formed 
with  the  same  valuable  properties.  This  I  have 
attempted  ;  and  have  carried  it  to  the  third  gene- 
ration, and  I  am  confident  of  success.  I  have  a 
cow  whose  milk  has  produced  nine  pounds  of  the 
best  butter  in  three  days ;  and  this  on  grass  feed 
only.     This  I  call  my  cream  pot  breed.^^ 

It  is  evident  to  us  that  Col.  Jacques  has  adopted 
the  true  course  in  producing  a  valuable  stock.  He 
selected  animals  combining  the  qualities  he  de- 
sired to  perpetuate  in  the  greatest  decree ;  and  in 
continuing  his  operations,  a  selection  ofonly  such  for 
breeding  as  evince  the  same  properties,  have  been 
chosen  by  him.  With  this  precaution,  he  cannot 
fail  of  success.  The  qualities  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance may  have  been  partially  accidental,  become 
constitutional  and  permanent,  and  we  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  cream-pot  stock  of  Mr. 
Jacques  should  not  become  -as  celebrated  as  the 
short-horns  of  Messrs.  Collings  or  Berry,  to  which, 
indeed,  they  are  so  nearly  allied. 


LI6HTKING   RODS  FOR   BARHS. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

No  sooner  is  the  harvest  gathered,  and  the  farm- 
era'  barns  well  stored  with  hay  and  grain,  than 
the  newspapers  are  constantly  bringing  us  accounts 
of  their  destruction  by  lightning.  Every  year  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  burning  of  barns  by  light- 
ning, is  far  greater  than  that  of  dwellioir  houses, 
and  more  lives,  we  believe,  are  annually  Idst  in 
them ;  yet,  while  houses  are  protected  by  conduct- 
ore,  or  insured  against  fire,  barns  are  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  In  a  single  storm  that  passed  over 
the  Delaware  river  near  Trenton,  a  few  weeks 
since,  three  barns  were  struck  and  destroyed  ;  14 
cows  were  lost  in  one,  and  the  whole  loss  was 
several  thousand  dollara.  None  were  protected, 
and  on  one  only  was  there  a  trifling  insurance. 
The  reason  why  barns  at  such  a  season  of  the 
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vear  are  so  rrequontty  rtruck,  is  owing  to  the  co- 
lumn of  heated  vapor  that  rises  from  the  partially 
fermenting  mass  within,  which  vapor  is  one  of 
the  best  conductors  (or  the  electric  matter  of  the 
cloud.  After  this  vapor  ceases  to  rise,  barns  are 
in  no  more  danger  than  other  building  of  equal 
elevation  ;  and  the  necessity  of  protection,  or  in- 
surance, arises  from  the  fact  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger is  at  the  precise  time  when  the  greatest  value 
IS  accumulated  in  them.  Common  prudence  de- 
mands that  protection  by  rods  should  b«  given,  or 
insurance  against  such  casualties  efl'ected. 


PASTURE. 

Prom  Uie  American  Fanner. 

An  English  writer  recommends  to  mix  a  few 
sheep  and  one  or  two  colts  in  each  pasture  for 
horned  cattle.  Another  says,  "the  following  eco- 
nomical experiment  is  well  known  to  the  Dutch, 
that  when  eight  cows  have  been  in  a  pasture,  and 
can  no  Inn^r  obtain  nourishment,  two  horses  will 
do  very  well  for  some  days,  and  when  nothing  is 
leA  for  the  horses,  four  sheep  will  live  upon  it ;  this 
not  only  proceeds  from  their  differing  in  their 
choice  of  plants,  but  from  the  formation  of  their 
mouths,  which  are  not  equally  adapted  to  lay  hold 
of  the  grass. — New  grass,  stocked  very  hard  with 
sheep  will  unite  and  mat  at  the  bottom,  and  form 
a  tender  and  inviting  herbage.  In  North  Wiliphire, 
(famous  for  cheese)  some  dairymen  mix  sheep 
with  cows,  to  prevent  the  pasture  from  becoming 
too  luxuriant,  in  ihe  proportion  of  about  one  sheep 
Co  a  cow." 


WHEAT-SOWING. 

From  tbeTarmen'  Cabinet. 

StTf — As  the  time  of  wheat-sowing  is  advan- 
cing, and  while  the  growers  of  that  crop  are  suffer- 
ing under  the  injuries  inflicted  during  the  present 
season,  by  blight  in  all  its  different  varieties,  I 
would  desire  to  address  a  few  words  to  those  of 
our  friends  who  would  bo  willing  to  bear  and 
to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  some 
means  might  be  devised  by  which  to  escape  such 
ravages  for  the  future,  or  at  least,  to  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  effects  which,  however 
variously  the  catise  has  been  accounted  for,  have 
never  been  miscalculated  or  misunderstood. 

That  there  has  been  a  wol'ul  fulling  away  of 
hopes  in  regard  to  the  wheat  and  rye-crops  of^lhe 

f>re4ent  vear,  is  admitted,  especially  on  warm  and 
ight  soils,  where  the  prospect,  even  until  after  the 
opening  of  the  spring,  t>etokened  better  things ; 
nay,  at  that  season,  *Hhe  crops  never  looked  l)et- 
ter,"  as  was  the  constantly  expressed  opinion  of 
tra\*ellers  and  the  papers  of  the  day ;  und  the  first 
intimation  of  the  lurking  evil  was  a  eon  of  patchy 
appearance  of  the  wheat,  occasioned  by  innumera- 
ble tittle  tuf\s  standing  up  in  all  directions,  some- 
what like  what  are  often  observed  on  the  springing 
of  the  seed  aOer  sowing,  the  field-mice  carrying 
off  the  grain  and  depositing  it  for  their  winter  store: 
and  this  appearance  was  observed  in  March,  just 
af^er  the  time  ihat  ail  vegf'tation  had  suffered  by 
ten  days  of  exceedingly  cold  winds,  after  at  many 


days  of  unseasonably  warm  weather,  which  had 
produced  a  premature  growth  of  vegetation,  that 
had  set  all  the  old  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country  conceiting  that  we  should  suffer  for  this 
by-and'hy^  and  which  we  have  done,  as  well  in  the 
winter  grain,  as  in  fruits  of  various  descriptions ; 
all  which  has  been  attributed,  and  perhaps  justly, 
to  a  prematurity  of  growth  ;  for  it  has  been  observ* 
ed  that  the  county  of  Lancaster  did  not  suffer  in 
the  same  degree ;  their  crops  were  less  forward, 
owing  to  the  land  being  heavier  and  colder  and 
more  exposed,  by  an  undulating  surface. 

It  has  been  said,  by  a  writer  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  I  have  strong  reason  to  agree  with  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  our  climate  is  too  hot  and  dry  for  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  which  yields  belter,  and  is 
less  liable  to  be  affected  with  blight  in  cooler  cli- 
mates and  on  stronger  soils.  Now  if  this  l>e  the 
fact,  and  1  have  no  doubt  it  is,  cannot  we  contrive 
to  create,  artificially,  a  state  of  things  which  would 
bring  us  nearer  the  end  desired  ;  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plant  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  thus  increase  its  strength,  and  render  it  lesi 
obnoxious  to  the  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of 
the  atmoophere,  to  which  I  believe,  almost  all  the 
evils  of  the  present  remarkably  changeable  season 
are  to  be  attributed  ?  I  think  we  can  ;  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  (he  shortest  way,  first  to  consider 
how  we  would  act  if  our  object  were  to  force  on- 
ward a  premature  growth^  and  obtain  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  crops  before  the  commencement 
of  winter.  Now,  to  accomplish  this,  every  one 
would  say,  pulverize  as  much  as  possible  the  seed- 
bed designed  lor  wheal,  by  ploughing  eariy  an 
oat-earth  or  stubble,  the  crop  of  which  had  been 
raised  after  corn,  which  had  been  so  often  worked 
over  as  to  be  rendered  as  light  as  an  ash-heap  to 
appearance  ;  and,  when  you  have  obtained  a  par- 
ticularly fine  light  tilth,  spread  it  with  manure 
from  the  winter  cattle-yard,  and,  if  possible,  add 
a  good  coat  of  lime :  turn  all  in  with  the  plough, 
and,  upon  this  hot  bed,  immediately  sow  your 
wheat  eariy  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  secure,  if  pos- 
sible, a  growth  of  a  dozen  inches  in  height  before 
the  setting  in  of  winter. 

Now  this,  I  believe,  is  the  uBuai  course  which 
is  pursued,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  crop 
of  wheat  at  harvest,  unaffected  by  blight,  smut, 
&c.,  and,  in  very  favorable  seasons,  it  is  possible 
that  this  might  be  accomplished  ;  but  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  I  should  expect  that  just  the 
reverse  would  be  the  result.  Then,  to  retard  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  and  enable  it  to  become  strong 
before  winter,  it  is  only  as  much  as  possible  to 
reverse  the  course,  by  sowing  the  crop  on  a  clover- 
lay  after  one  plougliinir,  deep  and  carefully  per- 
formed, with  very  small  furrows,  layinjj  the  land 
whole  and  unbroken,  and  as  flat  as  p039il>Ie,  al- 
lowinir  it  so  to  lie  unpown,  until  alter  rain  has  (alien, 
and  the  surface  has  again  become  dry  eponffh 
to  work  well  under  the  harrowp,  perhaps  lor  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  ;  then,  to  sow  the  seed,  two 
bushels  per  acre,  harrowing  it  in  the  way  the  land 
was  ploughed,  and  await  the  repuh. 

The  manure,  in  this  arrangement,  shoulJ  be 
spread  on  the  vounir  clover  very  early  in  the 
spring  as  a  top-dressing;  and,  to  fit  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  ought  to  have  undergone  fementation ; 
to  induce  this,  the  manure  should  be  taken  perio- 
dically from  the  cattle-yard  during  winter,  and  be 
deposited  in  the  clover-field ;  the  act  of  removing 
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and  throwing  into  heap,  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  forward  such  fermentation  and  fining  it 
for  use.  Two  crops  of  clover-hay  might  be  taken 
from  the  land  during  the  summer,  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  lay  may  be  turned  down  with,  in  common 
seasons,  a  ceriainiy  of  esce^ng  the  blight ;  the 
crop  will  not  then  be  loo  big  and  leafy;  the  straw 
will  be  strong  enough  to  support  ihe  ear,  nor  will 
it  be  in  danger  from  the  fl^,  smut,  mildew,  and 
about  half-a-dozen  other  disorders,  which,  1  am 
satisfied,  all  arise  from  the  same  source,  namely, 
the  diseased  slate  of  the  crop. 

In  0  work  which  I  have  now  before  me,  I  find 
(he  following  judicious  remarks  on  sowing  wheat 
on  lay-land;  they  are  the  experience  of  a  very 
close  reasoner,  and  an  extensive  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  the  value  of  which  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  testing,  and  can  therefore  recommend 
with  the  greatest  confidence  to  the  practice  of  all 
who  are  preparing  to  cultivate  a  wheat-crop  the 
next  year. 

Bordley  says,  "The  language  of  English  farm- 
era  is,  wheat  on  clover- lay  should  be  sown  on 
earth,  that  is,  after  one  ploughing ;  and  to  conform 
to  this  doctrine  I  conducted  this  business  on  fifteen 
acres,  in  this  manner — the  clover  having  been  cut 
once  for  hay  and  then  pastured,  but  not  cisoe,  the 
lay  was  turned  in  de(  p,  and  the  furrows  lai.l  neat 
and  close ;  the  wheat  was  sown  broadcast,  and 
harrowed  twice,  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  land  was  ploughed  ;  the  wheat  was  then  rolled. 
The  crop  stood  well  and  yielded  satislactoriiy,  but 
as  it  grew  two  miles  from  my  other  wheat  cropp, 
a  just  compari«ion  between  them  was  not  made. 
Tne  operations  followed  each  other  immediately, 
without  any  pause,  but  Mr.  Macro's  experience 
is  against  this  immediate  sowing  upon  ploughing 
in  the  clover-lay,  and  his  experiments  were  re- 
peated, while  mine  was  a  single  instance,  which, 
although  it  proved  highly  satisfactory  in  general^ 
was  without  any  pointed  particulars  relating  to  a 
much  superior  produce.  Mr.  Macro  gives  the 
following  encouraging  detail  of  his  practice  and 
success.  *  From  upwards  of  20  years  of  experi- 
ence, I  am  of  opinion  that  ihe  best  way  of  sowing 
clover  lands  with  wheat,  is  to  plough  the  land  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  you  sow  it,  that  the  land 
may  have  time  to  dry ;  and  aflcr  rain  has  fallen, 
enough  to  make  the  land  dress  well,  lay  on  the 
seed  in  September,  tivo  bushels  an  acre.  The 
furrows  in  ploughing  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
eight  or  nine  inches  wide  and  less  than  that  is  bet- 
ter, if  the  plough  will  turn  ihem  well.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  wheat  thriving  better  on 
lands  that  have  been  ploughed  for  some  time  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  than  on  fresh  ploughed  lands, 
which  work  better,  and  ronstilute  a  better  bed  for 
the  reception  ol  the  grain  ;  but  1  have  often  tried 
both  ways  on  the  same  lands,  and  have  always 
ibund  the  fbriiier  answer  the  best. 

"Now,  I  conjecture  that  the  clover  plants  being 
buried,  and  the  wheat  sown  at  the  same  trme, 
they  both  ferment  and  run  into  heat  at  the  same 
moment ;  the  germ  then  sbootg,  and  the  roots  are 
extremely  delicate  and  tender  for  some  days,  du- 
ring which  the  buried  herbage  obtains  its  highest 
degree  of  heat,  which,  added  to  the  internal  heat 
of  the  germ,  may,  although  only  slightly,  check, 
and  a  little  injure  the  delicate  shoot  of  the  wheat; 
in  sprouting  barley  (or  rooking  malt,  a  little  ex- 


cess of  heat  in  the  bed  checks,  and  a  little  more 
-stops  the  sprouting  or  growth  of  the  spears.* 

**  But  both  the  above  modes  of  sowing  wheat 
on  clover- 1  ay  after  one  ploughing,  give  crops 
superior  to  those  raised  on  fallows  ;  and  faraierii 
can  easily  try  borh,  for  determining  which  to  pre- 
fer— that  is,  as  well  in  the  immediate  sowing  on 
ploughing  in  the  clover,  as  in  the  method  of  sow- 
ing not  until  ten  or  fourteen  days  ofier,  both  modes 
are  excellent.  I  should  say,  in  letting  the  soil  rest 
ten  or  Ibuneen  days,  an  opening  is  ^iven  to  heavy 
rains,  consolidating  and  leaving  it  m  an  inferitT 
state  for  receiving  the  seed ;  and  if  rain  falls  afler 
burying  the  clover  and  before  sowing  the  wheat, 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
ground  to  become  onJy  moist,  rather  than  to  sow 
when  it  is  wet  and  heavy ;  but  if  the  clover  is 
ploughed  when  the  land  is  dry,  he  may  choose  to 
wait  for  rain  before  he  sows,  although,  fur  this 
reason  alone,  he  need  not  wait.  I  have  found  it 
quite  safe  to  sow  during  a  drought,  on  clover  once 
ploughed,  and  when  the  soil  is  very  dry,  but  not 
when  a  light  rain  has  fallen  on  very  dry  land  ;  in 
the  former  case,  the  seed  is  safe  until  rain  falls, 
which  is  usually  in  ptcn*y  afkr  a  drought,  for  then 
the  seed  grows  quickly  up — but  in  the  other  case, 
it  is  only  slightly  damped  and  swells,  but  the 
moifiture  is  so  soon  evaporated  as  to  leave  theseed 
to  dry-rot  and  perish;  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ma- 
cro's was  a  light  soil,  and  not  liable  to  be  hardened 
by  ten  or  fourteen  days'  exposuie  before  sowing, 
as,  on  a  rain,  strong   wheat-land   would :    but 


•  This  may  be  a  very  specious  mode  of  arguing,  but 
to  my  mind  it  is  all  wide  of  the  mark.  To  me  it  is 
only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  newly  tumed-up 
land,  on  subsiding— as  it  must  do  to  a  ver}*  considera- 
ble extent,  when  operated,  upon  by  the  pretsvre  of  the 
atmosphere t  and  which  would  be  increased  by  the  in- 
ternal heat  mentioned  at>ove — acts  very  injuriously  on 
these  delicate  shoots  of  the  wheat,  by  compressing  and 
dragging  them  down  in  its  folds ;  and  it  might  easily 
be  supposed  that  iis  future  growth  would  be  very  much 
injured  thereby ;  "doubling  them  up"  as  an  old  friend 
describes  it,  "and  crippling  them  in  their  vouth;"and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  broken  and  de- 
stroyed by  these  means. 

There  is  a  district  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (that  garden 
of  England,  as  it  is  termed,  where  wheat  is  grown  in 
one  year,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants 
seven — so  says  the  history)  surrounding  the  village  of 
Niton,  where,  if  wheat  is  sown  immediately  after 
ploughing  the  land,  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  destroyed  by 
what  is  called  the  roo/-ro<,  occasioned  by  the  subsi- 
*dence  of  the  soil,  which  falling  away  from  the  plants, 
leaves  them  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost,  by  which 
they  are  lifted  out  of  the  earth,  and  so  they  perish  : 
the  farmers,  therefore,  after  ^^iloughing  their  land,  leave 
it  unsown  until,  perhaps,  it  becomes  covered  with 
seed-weeds,  upon  which,  however,  they  harrow  in  the 
seed,  with  the  expectation  of  reaping  a  full  crop.  Some 
of  your  readers  from  that  pait  of  the  world  may  have 
it  i:i  their  power  to  endorse  the  truth  of  what  is  hcr« 
stated;  they  will  smile  at  the  idea  that  "lands,  if  left 
unsown  for  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  ploughing,  will 
become  too  consolidated,  and  be  in  an  inferior  state  for 
receiving  the  seed  !"  Wheat  requires  a  consolidated 
seed-bed  :  and  it  is  the  custom  on  the  hills  of  Wiltshire 
(England)  to  delay  the  time  of  wheat-sowing  (which, 
however,  always  takes  place  before  harvest)  until  a 
fall  of  rain,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  seed  is  sown, 
and,  instead  of  being  harrowed  in,  it  is  trodden  by 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  sometimes  cattle  also,  until  the 
land  has  the  appearance  of  a  mortar  heap  !  they  then 
expect  a  crop. 
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farmer  Kliyogg,  the  Swiee,  eayi,  that  wheat  shoots 
strongest  wheo  there  is  an  interval  between  the 
time  of  ploughing  and  sowing,  but  thai  barley  la 
most  vegetative  when  sown  immediately  af\er  the 
plough.*  One  of  my  neighbors,  intending  lo  sow 
wheat  on  clover-lay,  ploughed  up  the  clover  a 
week  or  two  before  seeding-time,  and  then  gave 
it  a  second  ploughing  across,  and  sowed  wheat 
upon  it !  Vast  numbers  of  the  roots  of  the  clover 
were  turned  up,  end  were  left  standing  erect  above 
ffround  all  over  the  field !  Here  was  unnecessary 
tabor,  a  useless  and  even  injurious  ploughing,  by 
which  the  manure  from  those  substantial  roots, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  green  crop,  was  lost  lo  the 
crop  of  wheat. 

"  Mr.  Singleton  of  Talbot,  a  genilemnn  entirely 
to  be  depended  upon,  ctays,  while  walking  in  his 
wheat-field,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  crop 
was  much  superior  on  the  worst  part  of  the  field, 
where  the  eoil  was  the  poorest  and  thinrtest ;  it  be- 
ing taller,  with  stronger  straw  and  larger  ears. 
This  part  of  the  field  had  been  in  clover,  which 
was  twice  mown^  and,  in  August,  it  was  broken 
up  and  sown  with  wheat  the  first  of  September : 
the  other  part,  the  best  land,  had  the  clover  broken 
up  in  March  ibr  tobacco,  but  this  crop  beinji  laid 
a^ide,  the  land  was  repeatedly  ploughed  in  the 
summer  as  a  fallow,  and  sown  also  on  the  fiivt  of 
the  same  September  wiih  wheat— the  yield  from 
which  was  fourteen  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre, 
when  the  part  which  had  been  twice  mown  and 
but  once  ploughed,  gave  twenty-four  bushels  and 
a  half  per  acre  !  This  difierence  ia  great,  if  we  add 
the  value  of  the  clover  crops,  and  deduct  the  ex- 
pense of  the  summer  ploughings,  and  abundantly 
proves  the  supeiiurity  of  wheal  on  one  eanh." 

Edmukd  Cross. 


8BPABATI0N   OF   LIMB   FKOH   MAG5ESIA.    BY 
J.    W.    DOBBRBINER. 

Translated  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  lostltute, 
ii-om  the  Joura.  fiir  Praktische  Cbemie. 

If  anhydrous  chloride  of  mnffnesium  be  treated 
in  contact  wiih  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the 
chlorine  abandoned.  This  decomposition,  that  is, 
the  transformation  of  chloride  of  magnesium  into 
magnesia,  is  now  prompt  and  complete  when 
chlorate  of  potash  is  used  inRtead  ofair. 

This  property  renders  the  separation  of  lime 
from  magnesia  very  easy.  Di«»8olve  the  compound 
of  these  two  bodies  (e.  x.  delomite,  &c.)  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  evaporate  to  dryness ;  heat  the  dried 
mass  in  a  platina  capsule  till  the  acid  vapors  clear, 
and  add  to  it,  urging  the  heat  to  commencing  red- 
ness, small  portions  of  chlorate  of  poiat^h,  until 
there  is  no  further  dippnijagempnt  of  ch'orine.  The 
remaining  mass  is  thru  composed  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  mn^n^Bia,  and  chloride  of  potassium,  the 
eeparationof  uhichis  enpily  efTerted  by  treating 
the  mixture  with  water,  fil'rrinjr 'he  polu'ion,  pre- 
cipitating the  filtered  liquor  by  carbonate  of  so- 
da, &c. 

*  This  is  easily  accounted  for ;  wheat  roofs  deep, 
but  barley  fornix  its  roots  near  the  j»iirface,  and  sub- 
sides Willi  tl»e  earth,  without  injury. 


TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  OF  TUB  FLORIDA 

ISLETS. 

ExUact  ttom  the  Magazine  of  HorUctUture. 

July  12. — The  mail  schooner  Uayne  has  ar- 
rived with  your  June  number  of  the  Magazine. 
1  had  hoped  to  see  in  it  some  extracts  from  my 
manuscript  in  your  hands,  especially  under  the 
headings  of*  Tropical  Products  of  South  Florida," 
where  every  thing  is  tropical:  not  merely  its  bo- 
tany, but  its  zoology,  is  exclusively  tropical  phy- 
tology.  Conchology,  icthyology,  ornithology,  are 
tropical  subdivisions  pf  its  tropical  zoology.  I  re- 
new and  extend  my  protf'ers  of  gratuitous  collec- 
tions At  Indian  Key,  as  long  as  I  remain  there. 
Mr.  Howe  writes  lo  his  nephew  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
that  he  will  supply  barrels  of  products  to  his  order, 
in  Charleston  or  New  York.  Re  will  also  send 
to  you  by  the  present  packer,  on  her  return,  some 
ripe  fruit  of  the  Manilla  mulberries,  of  the  second 
crop  this  year.  You  have  already  some  berries  of 
the  first  crop,  in  February,  and  you  will  soon  have 
some  berries  of  the  second  crop  in  June  or  July. 
The  Rz  trees  do  bear  two  full  crops  on  this  coraf 
rock ;  but  the  present  crop  of  the  Manilla  mulber- 
ries is  our  first  evidence  that  they  may  also  bear 
two  annual  crops.  You  will  perceive  that  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  desires,  and  of  my  de- 
sires, embrace  the  speedy  emigration  of  agricul- 
tural settlers  of  virtuous  habits.  We  mutually 
wish  to  exhibit  solely  the  facts,  which  should  ex- 
cite immediate  emigration  of  sober  cultivators  of 
profitntile  plants.  The  pre-emption  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  sufiiced  for  the  settlement  of 
nil  our  other  new  territories,  nnd  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  settlemeni  ol  South  Florida,  had  it 
not  been  subjected  to  the  monopoly  at  Key  West,, 
ever  since  the  exchange  of  national  flags  in  1822. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  emigrants  next  autumn, 
from  October  to  December,  can  probably  employ 
themse'ves  in  the  propagation  of  the  Manilla  fVk 
mulberries  and  the  pea-is!and  cot'on  shrubs,  be- 
cause the  cuttings  of  the  former,  and  the  seedc  of 
the  latter,  can  be  obtained  cheaply  and  abundant- 
ly. 1  have  obtained,  expressly  for  gratuitous  dts- 
tribution,  six  bushels  of  select  seeds,  of  the  finest 
sea- island  cotton,  and  they  will  be  planted  at  in- 
tervals this  summer,  to  create  an  ample  supply  for 
nil  emigrants  in  the  autumn  or  winter  ensuing.  I 
have  to  use  the  words  of  the  north,  called  autumn 
nnd  winter,  although  wc  have  not  the  seasons  of 
the  norh. 

To  illiiPfrate  how  little  our  national  s'^naforp  are 
nrqnnint<»d  with  the  climate  and  soil  of  South  Flo- 
riiln,  I  refer  you  to  the  opposition  of  Hon.  C.  Clay, 
of  Alabama,  to  the  congressional  act  for  the  intro- 
duction and  propagation  of  tropical  plants:  "For 
aMfirht  he  knew,  the  crantees  might  select  a  town- 
ship valuable  enoutrh  for  the  cultivation  of  sea- 
island  cotton."  Indeed !  he  was  not  aware  that 
every  acre  of  the  calcareous  earth  of  South  Flo- 
rida is  the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  both  in  soil 
and  climate,  (or  the  cultivation  of  sea- island  cotton. 
He  was  not  aware  that  the  grantees  could  not  select 
a  sinffle  acre  which  was  not  valuable  enough  for  the 
cultivntion  of  sea- island  cotton.  He  did  not  know 
that  sea-island  cotton  was  introduced  into  the 
pouth'Tn  states  from  the  neighboring  Bahama 
Ifttnnds.  He  does  noi  know  that  on  the  Florida 
K'^ys  it  is  a  perennial  plant  of  many  yenrs'  dura- 
iiou—tliai  Mr.  Howe  ha<»  plants  nt  Duck  Key  from 
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seed  sown  eight  or  nine  years  apo — that  at  Key 
Vacas  there  is  a  shruh  ofsea-ieland  cotlon  in 
bearing  ever  since  1823.  He  does  not  know,  and 
cannot  conceive,  ihut,  for  this  very  reason^  it  can- 
not be  profitably  cuhivated  by  large  planters  with 
numerous  slaves ;  and  that,  vice  versd,  it  can  be 
most  profitably  propagated  by  small  cultivators 
with  feeble  (amilips.  Indeed,  it  will  be  a  more 
profitable  business  (or  family  occupation  than  even 
the  silk  mulberry,  in  South  Florida.  The  princi- 
pal recommendation  for  the  production  of  silk  in 
South  Florida  is  the  (act,  that  it  can  be  produced 
at  any  hour  when  the  person  or  his  family  has  not 
any  thing  better  to  do.  But  silly  must  he  be  who 
shall  pluck  leaves,  to  feed  silk-worms,  during  the 
same  days  that  he  can  pluck  pods  of  sea-island 
cotton. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  PKRRINE. 

The  foregoing  extract  derives  a  melancholy  in- 
terest from  the  fact,  now  known  to  our  readers  ge- 
nerally, that  within  a  few  days  after  it  was  written, 
its  author  fell  a  victim  to  the  Seminole  savages, 
who  invaded  and  sacked  Indian  Key,  and  butcher- 
ed such  of  its  helpless  inhabitants,  of  every  age 
and  sex,  as  could  not  make  their  escape.  The 
lives  of  the  wife  and  young  daughters  of  Dr. 
Perrine  were  almost  miraculously  saved.  He  was 
shot,  while  speaking  (in  Spanish)  to  the  Indians, 
and  probably  in  the  hope  of  diveriinff  their  atten- 1 
lion  from  the  escape  of  his  more  helpless  family.  | 
His  bones  were  afterwards  (uund  among  the  ashes  t 
of  his  liouse.  With  his  corpse,  the  fiames  de- 
stroyed his  numerous  manuscripts,  and  his  valua- 
ble botanical  and  other  collections.  Indeed,  all  the 
fruits  of  his  patriotic  and  benevolent  labors  have 
perished  with  him,  except  the  reputation  earned 
with  the  few  who  have  fully  appreciated  the  value 
of  his  long-continued  and  unrequited  exertions  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country  and  the  human  race. 

For  many  years,  and  through  the  prime  of  his 
life,  Dr.  Perrine  had  devoted  all  his  energies  and 
talents  to  the  one  dearly  cherished  object  of  ex- 
tending the  growth  of  valuable  tropical  ptenls,  by 
gradual  acclimation,  into  the  colder  temperate  re- 
gion of  the  Uhited  States.  The  continued  pro- 
gress of  the  savage  war  was  the  latest  and  great- 
est obstacle  to  the  fruition  of  his  hopes,  and  it 
forbade  his  even  touching  the  designed  scene  of 
his  operations,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  main- 
land of  Florida.  In  the  mean  time,  while  wailing 
for  what  seems  farther  off  than  ever,  the  overcom- 
ing and  removal  of  a  handful  of  hostile  savages,  by 
all  the  power  of  the  arms  and  the  treasure  of  the 
United  States,  he  attempted  to  carry  on  prepara- 
tory operations  by  a  residence  at  the  nearest  point 
deemed  sa'e  from  the  murderous  attacks  of  the 
Seminoles.  But  illy  placed  was  this  confidence, 
and  most   disastrous    the  result.      Indian   Key, 


though  separated  from  the  main-land  by  30  mile« 
of  sea,  was  invaded  by  a  body  of  Indians,  in 
canoes,  and  attacked  in  the  sight  of  an  American 
vessel,  and  plundered,  and  every  house  burnt,  af- 
ter the  putting  to  death  every  person  who  could 
not  escape.  This  was  not  all.  The  Indians  kept 
possession  of  the  island  as  long  as  they  pleased, 
and  long  enough  for  them  (o  be  attacked  by,  and 
to  defeat  and  drive  back,  a  small  mili'ary  force  of 
the  United  States  army,  armed  with  artillery,  from 
an  adjacent  island.  The  horrors  and  disgraces  of  this 
war  with  a  few  hundred  savages  increase  instead 
of  diminishing,  after  years  of  duration,  and  after 
sacrifices  made  by  this  country  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, or  what  would  previously  have  been  be^'ood 
all  belief. 

The  following  extract  from  a  southern  newspa- 
per presents  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  last 
act  of  the  Florida  war. 

"  About  two  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  7ih 
inst.,  a  Mr.  Glttss,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  House- 
man, happening  to  be  up,  saw  boats  approaching, 
and  informed  a  person  in  the  same  employ,  when 
they  pagsed  into  Mr.  Houseman's  garden,  and 
weresatipfied  that  they  were  bor.ts  containing  In- 
dians. The  Indians  commenced  their  firing  upon 
t'le  houses  of  Mr.  Houpcman  and  Dr.  Perrine ; 
the  former  of  whom  wi  h  his  family,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Charles  Howe,  succeeded  in  escaping  to  boats 
and  crors'nor  over  to  Tea  Table  Bay.  The  family 
of  Dr.  Perrine  passed  through  a  trap  door  imo 
their  bathine  rooms,  liom  whence  tliey  got  into 
the  turtle  crawl,  and  by  creat  effort  removed  the 
Io<T8  and  escaped  to  the  front  of  Houseman's  store. 
They  went  to  a  boat  at  the  wharf,  which  six  In- 
dians— all  who  remained — had  partly  filled,  and 
were  in  the  store  after  a  farther  supply.  They 
then  pushed  off,  and  pulled  with  an  oar,  a  paddle, 
and  two  poles,  towards  the  schooner  Medium. 
They  were  met  by  a  boat  when  they  had  rowed  a 
mile,  and  taken  to  the  schooner. 

"  Mr.  Motte  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  a  lady 
seventy  years  of  age,  fled  into  an  out-house,  from 
whence  Mrs.  Molle  was  dragged  by  an  Indian, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  calling  on  her  husband, 
"John,  save  me,'"  she  was  killed.  Mr.  Motte 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  scalped  ;  and  the 
old  lady  as  she  was  dragged  forth,  suddenly  jerk- 
ing from  the  Indian,  broke  his  hold  and  escaped 
under  a  house.  Her  grandchild,  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Motte,  aged  el'»vrn  years,  was  then  killed 
with  a  club,  and  the  infant  strangled  and  thrown 
into  the  water.  Thira  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Johnson 
from  her  hiding  place  ;  but  the  Indians  fired  this 
building,  and  she  was  again  forced  to  flee,  and 
escaped  to  Maloney's  wharf,  where  she  secreted 
hpr?elf,  and  was  finally  rescued.  A.  Sturdy,  a 
hoy  about  eleven  years  of  nge,  hid  liimself  in  the 
cistern  under  Mr.  Houseman's  house,  and  was 
pca!(!ed  to  do.nli  by  the  burning  building  heating 
the  water.  The  remains  of  an  adult  skeleton 
were  found  among  the  ruins  of  Dr.  Perrine's  house, 
supposed  to  he  the  Doctor,  as  well  as  a  child, 
thought  to  have  been  a  slave  of  Mr.  Houseman." 
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THE   MASSACRE  AT   INDIAN   KSY. 

[After  the  (bregoing  article  was  ready  for  the 
press,  we  received  from  Mrs.  Perrine  the  folloiv- 
ing  account  of  the  escape  of  the  family  of  Dr. 
Perrioe.— Ed.  F.  R. 

From  the  Wayne  (N.  Y.)  Seutlncl. 

Mrs.  Perrine  and  her  three  children,  two  daugh- 
ters, (young  women,)  and  a  son,  about  13  years 
of  age,  survivors  of  the  dreadful  massacre  at  In- 
dian Key,  Florida,  on  the  7th  of  August  last,  ar- 
rived here  on  the  night  of  the  5ih  instant,  in  com- 
parative good  health.  Their  intense  sufierings 
and  miraculous  escape,  are  amonsr  the  most  thrill- 
ing incidents  upon  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare, 
in  our  country.  We  doubt  whether,  for  self-pos- 
session, cool  determination,  and  daring  bravery, 
under  such  appalling  circumstances,  an  equal  can 
be  Ibund  on  the  records  of  female  heroism,  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  A  special  Providence 
seems  to  have  inspired  and  directed  ihem,  and  by 
its  unseen  power,  rescued  them  from  an  awful 
death.  The  facts  as  we  learn  them  from  the  fa- 
mily, are  as  (bllows: 

This  Key  is  a  small  island  off  the  south-east 
coast  of  Florida,  containing  only  about  12  acres 
of  land,  and  5  families,  in  all  about  60  inhabitants. 
Around  Indian  Key,  are  a  chain  of  keys  on  the 
north-west,  extending  towards  the  main  land,  the 
most  noted  of  which  is  M^tacumba.  This  is  dis- 
tant from  Indian  Key  about  one  mile,  and  extends 
to  within  20  miles  of  the  peninsula  or  main  land, 
being  the  nearest  point  from  any  of  the  keys  in 
this  direction.  Owing  to  the  distance  from  the 
main  shore,  and  the  known  habits  of  the  Florida 
Indians,  during  the  present  war — scarcely  daring 
to  venture  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  im- 
penetrable swamps  and  fastnesses — and  from  the 
fact  that  a  small  Ibrce  was  stationed  on  one  of  the 
group — Tea  Table  Key— which  was  aUo  made  a 
naval  depot,  the  idea  of  security  was  never  inter- 
rupted, Dor  the 'thought  or  possibility  of  danger 
entertained.  The  inhabitants  there  were  as  care- 
less and  unconcerned  as  in  the  most  profound 
peace.  But,  alas !  the  infuriate  savages — those 
demons  in  human  form — like  their  counter-part, 
the  spirit  of  evil,  choose  fur  their  victims  the 
most  unguarded — those  least  prepared  to  resist. 
They  spring  from  their  jungle  ufj^n  the  innocent 
and  unsuspecting,  like  the  tiger  upon  his  prey. 
There  is  t)ut  one  onset,  and  the  bloody  work  is 
done. 

in  the  attack  upon  this  island,  it  was  the  plan 
of  the  Indians  to  strike  but  one  blow,  and  make 
that  decisive.  They  approached  it  at  an  unusu- 
al point,  where  it  was  deemed  inaccessible. — They 
were  about  80  in  number.  It  was  their  plan  to 
divide  their  force,  and  make  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  every  house  on  the  island,  and  cut  off  at  once 
every  possibility  of  escape ;  but  Ibrtunately,  their 
presence  was  detected  before  their  hellish  purpose 
could  be  executed.  Two  laborers  of  a  Mr.  House- 
man, who  for  some  reason  were  abroad,  (it  being 
about  2  o^clock  in  the  morning,)  first  discovered 
the  canoes  of  the  savages,)  17  in  number,  drawn 
up  on  an  obscure  part  of  the  island.  There  could 
bo  but  one  explanation  to  this  strange  appearance: 
that  was  quickly  apprehended  by  the  workmen. 
lodJaos  were  present,  and  death  and  plunder  could 


be  their  only  objects;  and  they  were  soon  disco- 
vered, in  their  skulking  attitudes,  filing  lor  the 
ditferent  houses — the  iumates  of  which  were  all 
enjoying  their  quiet  slumber — little  dreaming  of 
the  impending  storm  that  was  about  to  burst  up- 
on them.  The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  frustrate,  partially,  the  de- 
signs of  the  savages,  and  by  the  providence  of 
God,  a  part  of  the  devoted  victims,  snatched  from 
swift  destruction,  were  permitted  to  escape  their 
intended  doom.  But  as  a  full  account  of  the  bloody 
tragedy  is  intended  to  be  given  from  another 
source,  we  shall  confine  our  narrative  to  the  part 
acted  by  the  fiamily  of  Doctor  Perrine. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  family  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  second  story  of  their  dwelling,  and  the 
lights,  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  nights,  had 
been  extinguished.  Mrs.  Perrine  and  her  eldest 
daughter  were  still  invalids,  having  t>een  indispos- 
ed and  confined  to  their  rooms  lur  some  weeks 
previous.  The  first  intimation  of  danger,  was  the 
savage  war-whoop,  and  the  discharge  of  rides, 
accompanied  by  the  fulling  of  the  glass,  as  the 
shots  passed  through  the  windows  around  them. 
This  was  an  awful  change  in  the  quiet  stillness 
of  that  hour;  but  the  family  at  once  realized  their 
perilous  situation.  The  danger  was  too  near  at 
hand  to  admit  of  a  doubt — too  startling  and  sen- 
sible to  be  imagined  as  a  dream,  or  an  illusion  of 
'.he  fancy. 

It  appears  that  the  dwelling  of  Doct.  Perrine 
was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  island  and  con- 
structed upon  a  pier,  so  that  a  part  ul  the  house 
extended  over  the  watdr.  On  the  top  was  a 
cupola  and  underneath  a  cellar  and  a  room  used 
for  bathing  and  connected  with  the  cellar  by  means 
of  a  trap  door.  From  the  bathing  room  there  was 
a  narrow  passage  under  the  pier  leading  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wharf,  made  to  admit  the  influx 
of  the  tide  to  the  room.  The  passage  and  room 
were  now  nearly  filled  with  water.  At  the  end  of 
the  passage  and  extending  out  even  with  the  pier 
above,  was  a  large  turtle  crawl,  constructed  by 
driving  palmetto  posts  or  piles  deeply  into  the 
marl  beneath. 

Upon  the  alarm  and  yell  of  the  Indians  the  fa- 
mily instantly  sprang  from  their  beds  and  sought 
concealment  in  this  bathing  room.  The  Doctor 
having  conducted  them  hither,  leil  them  at  the 
door,  telling  them  that  he  would  return  and  speak 
with  the  Indians,  and  see  what  he  could  do.  He 
had  no  means  of  defence.  His  repeating  rifle 
and  pistols  were  useless  to  him,  as  he  had  no  caps 
lor  either.  His  only  hope  was  a  parley  with  them, 
and  with  great  deliberation  he  ascended  again  to 
the  top  of  the  house  and  called  to  the  Indians  in 
Spanish,  (these  being  of  that  tribe  known  in  Flo- 
rida as  the  Spanish  Indians,)  and  told  them  that 
he  was  a  physician,  and  they  must  spare  him.  It 
had  the  desired  eflect  lor  the  moment.  They  listen- 
ed to  his  words,  gave  a  shout,  and  turned  their  at- 
tacks upon  other  dwellings  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Doctor  then  descended,  drew  a  large  seed  chest 
over  the  trap-door  that  led  to  the  bathing  room, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  by  secretmg  his  family,  he 
should  be  able  to  manage  the  savages  and  save 
himself  and  them  from  destruction.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  cupola,  and  shortly  after  the  attack 
was  renewed  by  the  Indians  with  a  determination 
not  to  be  again  diverted  from  their  purpose.  See- 
ing that  he  hud  nothing  to  hope  from  them,  his 
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object  then  appears  to  have  heen  to  fasten  the 
massive  trap-door  by  which  he  ascended  ihecu- 

f)ola,  and  prevent  their  access  to  him,  or  know- 
edge  of  his  situation.  But  ihey  burst  into  the 
house  and  forced  their  way  to  his  retreat,  and  from 
the  fiendish  yells  of  the  exulting  monsters,  the  fa- 
mily suppose  his  horrid  butchery  was  here  com- 
pleted. The  savages  then  fired  the  house  upon 
the  top  and  commenced  their  search  lor  other  vic- 
tims and  plunder.  Mrs.  Perrine  and  family  at 
this  juncture  retreated  front  the  bathing  room 
through  the  subterraneous  passage  leading  tu  the 
turtle  crawl,  and  sought  that  as  the  only  refuge  lor 
a  moment's  safety.  In  this  place,  in  each  other's 
arms,  the  mother  and  three  children,  with  scarcely 
their  heads  above  the  water,  lay  for  nine  long 
hours,  still  as  the  rei^rning  silence  of  the  grave, 
awaiting  their  fate.  The  savages  fur  a  long  time 
were  upon  the  planks  over  their  heads,  perform- 
ing their  hellish  orgies  and  glutting  over  their 
plunder,  and  even  hoisted  a  plank  and  looked 
down  towards  them,  but  as  Heaven  would  direct, 
the  objects  of  their  search  were  undiscovered !  In 
the  mean  time  the  house  was  burning  to  its  foun- 
dations. The  plank  also  over  the  turtle  crawl 
caught  fire.  The  smoke  and  heat  from  the  burn- 
ing nouse  and  other  objects  were  becoming  so  in- 
tense that  death  from  this  cause  seemed  inevitable. 
Life  was  supported  for  some  time  by  dashing  wa- 
ter in  each  other's  faces,  to  keep  the  air  in  motion, 
and  by  plastering  their  heads  with  marl  from  the 
bottom  of  the  crawl  to  ward  off  the  scorching 
hear.  At  length  it  became  so  oppressive  that 
Uenry,  the  young  lad,  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
His  mothf^r  endeavored  to  prevent  his  screams  by 
clasping  his  mouth  with  her  hands,  but  he  tore 
away  from  her,  declaring  that  he  preferred  death 
by  the  tomahawk  rather  than  in  that  terrible  plar«. 
He  made  his  escape  through  an  aperture  of  the 
turtle  crawl,  but  which  was  too  small  to  admit  the 
egress  of  the  otherp,  who  were  now  sensible  that 
an  adventure  offered  the  only  chance  of  life. 
There  was  now  no  way  of  escape  except  by  a  re- 
moval of  one  of  the  deeply  imbedded  piles  with 
which  their  retreat  was  constructed.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  removing  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
which  was  far  under  water.  M  rs.  P.  set  herself 
about  the  task  and  accomplished  it  juf^t  in  time  to 
avoid  the  falling  timbers  under  which  they  had 
been  sheltered.  There  were  six  huge  Indians  at 
this  time  plundering  M  r.  Houseman's  store  a  short 
distance  firom  here.  Near  the  store  was  a  launch, 
or  small  boat  drawn  upon  the  wharf  which  they 
were  filling  with  (heir  spoils.    Mrs.  Perrine  and 

S'rls  approached  the  boat — having  to  wade 
rough  the  water  in  full  view  a  hundred  yards  to 
do  BO,  (while  the  savages  had  returned  to  the 
store  after  other  articles  of  plunder)->-t)eckoned  to 
them  the  boy,  (of  whose  fate  they  had  been  un- 
certain,) who  was  standing  close  upon  this  den  of 
murderers,  and  tn'  their  united  strength  and  the 
most  desperate  eflorts,  succeeded  in  tearing  It  from 
its  fastenings  and  drnsirging  it  into  water  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  it  to  float.  They  sprang  in,  and, 
with  one  paddle,  one  oar,  and  two  poles,  exerted 
as  it  were  the  last  eneri;ies  of  life  in  widening  their 
distance  from  the  ill-fated  shore.  Bv  the  blessing 
of  God  they  made  their  escape.  They  were  not 
discovered  by  the  Indians  until  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  deaaly  rifles.  A  pursuit  was  attempted, 
but  the  fortunate  appearance  of  a  echoouer  deter- 
red them  from  persisting. 


When  we  consider  that  during  all  this  time, 
one  of  the  young  women  was  not  only  helplei^, 
but  had  to  be  borne  by  the  strength  of  the  others, 
and  that  Mrs.  Perrine,  herself,  was  absolutely  ill, 
the  determined  fortitude,  the  cool  calculation,  the 
great  leafs  of  strength,  the  daring  adventure  and 
wonderful  CFcape  from  butchery  and  the  flames, 
appear  so  striking  as  to  almost  stagger  human 
credulity. 

The  destitute  fugitives  were  taken  up  by  a  boat 
from  the  schooner  Medium,  C^pt.  Magee.  Their 
situation  must  have  been  truly  distressed — having 
been  nine  hours  in  the  mud  and  water  at  the  Key 
— and  some  three  hours  exposed,  with  nothing 
but  tattered  night-clothes — if  by  this  time  they 
even  merited  that  name— to  the  burning  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun,  they  were  literally  wasted  alive. 
They  wish  to  express  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  captain  of  the  Medium,  and  his  officers 
and  crew,  for  their  gentlemanly  and  generous  con- 
duct, upon  this  trying  occasion.  They  wish  also 
to  express  their  deep-felt  gratitude  to  Captain 
Laughlin,  of  the  "Flirt."  Hia  obliging  kindness, 
and  that  of  his  men,  will  long  be  held  in  remem- 
brance by  the  sufferers.  On  t>oard  the  Santee 
steamer,  in  which  they  reached  St.  Augustine, 
every  kindness  and  atten'ion  were  paid  them, 
which  their  wants  and  destitute  situation  required. 
To  Doctor  McCreary  and  Midshipman  Murray, 
of  the  naval  depot — Tea  Table  Key — and  very 
many  gentlemen  of  Key  West,  they  feel  under 
weighty  obligations  for  their  attention  and  kind- 
ness. They  cannot  refrain  from  a  special  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  gratitude  to  Doctor  Edward 
Worrel,  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  who  accompanied  them 
from  Cape  Florida  to  Philadelphia,  and  treated 
them  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner.  And 
they  wish  to  say  to  their  friends  generally,  that  no 
pains  have  been  spared  wherever  they  have  been, 
among  strangers  or  acquaintances,  to  mitigate  the 
burthen  of  their  sufferings  ;  and  that  they  have 
reached  their  destination  in  safety,  and  are  happy 
thus  to  acknowledge  the  numerous  favors  heaped 
upon  them,  and  their  gratitude  to  an  overruling 
Providence,  whose  protecting  hand  so  signally 
shielded  them  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  danger. 


THB  MANY-HEADED  WHEAT. 

The  many-beaded  wheat  is  an  indigenous 
plant  of  California,  six  heads  of  which  were  pro- 
cured by  Mnior  Spering,  from  a  man  in  the  Osage 
nation  of  Indians,  who  had  been  trading  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  six  heads  produced  six  hun- 
dred grains,  which  were  planted  by  Mr.  Pipheus 
Baker,  of  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  the  production  of  which 
was  ten  thousand  heads.  The  ground  on  which 
the  wheat  grew  was  measured  by  an  accurate  sur- 
veyor— the  heads  counted — and  one  head  shelled 
out,  and  the  grain  weighed;  a  calculation  was 
then  made,  the  result  of  which  was,  the  wheat 
produced  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  was  planted  about  the  last 
of  January,  and  cut  on  the  20th  of  June.  The 
land  on  which  it  grew  is  poor  and  sandy,  and  was 
unassisted  by  manure.—  Wilkes  Chuniff  (  Georgia) 
yews. 

[From  the  above  annunciation,  the  public  may 
look  out  for  a  new  humbug.  It  if  certainly  a  mag- 
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nificent  subject  for  one  ;  and,  if  in  proper  hands, 
Grant  Tborburn's,  for  example,  might  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  seller  of  the  seed.  An  adept 
in  the  business  would  ask  a  dollar  a  grain  for  this 
precious  wheat,  which  produces  230  bushels  to 
the  acre,  on  poor,  sandy  and  unmanured  land. — 
Ed.  Far.  Reo. 


ART1-MA6RB8IA. 

From  the  tamien*  Cabinet. 

I  have  taken  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  from  the 
commencement,  with  a  desire  of  receiving  mfor- 
roation  respecting  the  use  of  lime  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  and  by  perusing  the  pages  thereof,  I 
find  there  are  various  and  conflicting  opinions  re- 
specting its  use.  There  are  those  who  are  of  the 
opmion  that  25  bushels  to  the  acre  are  a  sufficient 
quantity,  and  others  that  50  to  150,  or  more,  are 
not  an  overdose.  In  England,  1  understand,  as 
much  as  500  bushels  per  acre  are  applied,  and  yet 
I  have  never  read  of  its  being  an  over  quantity. 
The  soil  and  climate  there  may  possibly  have  some 
share  in  preventing  an  injurious  effect  upon  vege- 
tation, but  I  consider  the  principal  cause  is  in  the 
cutality  of  the  /ime,  although  I  may  be  mistaken. 
Having  read  an  article  on  the  value  of  lime  as  a 
manure  in  the  third  volume  of  ttie  Cabinet,  con- 
tinued from  page  14  to  17,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  effect  of  the  lime  in  producing  vegetation  was 
as  instantaneous  as  barn-yard  manure,  and  supe- 
rior thereto, — it  put  me  to  thinking  whether  the 
account  was  currect.  But,  considering  that  the 
limestone  contained  93  per  cent,  of  carbonaie  (of 
lime  I  suppose)  and,  of  course,  little  or  n3  magne- 
sia, or  other  poisonpus  qualities,  it  must  be  some- 
thing superior  to  the  generality  of  lime  used  in  this 
country,  and,  from  those  considerations,  I  conclud- 
ed the  account  might  be  correct.  It  is  a  question 
with  me,  whether  the  lime  that  is  the  most  profit- 
able for  making  mortar  is  the  most  valuable  for 
agricultural  purposes;  it  may  be  that  a  portion 
or  magnesia  in  lime  is  of  use  in  making  a  cement, 
and  worse  than  unless  in  agriculiure,  lor  it  is  inju- 
rious to  the  growth  of  vegetables. 

Any  person  having  poor  worn-out  land,  and 
wisbinic  to  improve  it,  and  being  located  wiihin 
10  or  15  miles  of  lime,  I  advise  him  to  lime,  it  will 
pay  therefor;  but  I  do  not  mean  lime  containing 
nearly  half  magnesia.  As  an  instance  of  the  el- 
fiscts  of  lime,  I  will  mention  only  one,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  mv  purpose:  I,  in  company  with  another 
person,  took  lease,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  of  a  farm  containing  something 
more  than  160  acres  of  land,  100  acres  cleared, 
and  commenced  liming ;  (we  hauled  the  stones 
aboijt  11  miles  and  burnt  them  on  the  spot)  and, 
during  that  term,  we  put  upon  the  farm  thirteen 
thousand  btishels  of  /tme,  and  cleared,  free  of  ail 
expense,  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  principally  hy 
selling  grain ;  and  changed  the  said  larni  (irom  one  ol 
the  poorest,  to  one  of  the  best  in  the  neighborhood, 
although  during  the  first  years  (as  the  saying  is) 
we  hardly  cleared  our  teeth,  owing  to  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  before  liming.  It  has  long 
been  a  question  with  me,  how  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  act  on  vegetables :  It  was  formerly 
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the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  use  of  sulphate  in 
agriculture  was  its  Hiiracting  powers;  now,s*nce 
the  experiments  of  H.  Davy  are  becoming  known, 
the  opinion  is  changing,  and  its  use  is  that  of 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  vegt^tablc; 
and  it  may  be  possible  that  it  is  of  no  direct  use 
to  any  vegetable,  but  when  it  composes  a  part 
thereof;  and  carbonate  may  act  something  simi- 
larly ;  by  heat,  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  are 
burnt  or  driven  off,  and  the  stone  is  changed  into 
an  oxide,  and  by  the  addition  of  water  it  becomes 
an  hydrate,  and  then  it  has  a  poweriul-attractioa 
for  carbonic  acid  ;  and,  after  having  received  its 
portion  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in  my  opinion, 
it  becomes  soluble,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  roots 
of  vegetables  and  enters  into  their  composition, 
for  vegetables  are  composed  principally  of  cart>oa 
and  water.  I  consider  the  more  soluble  carbon 
there  is  in  any  soil,  the  more  food  for  vegetables 
that  soil  contains. 

I  think  1  should  not  have  put  pen  to  paper,  if  I 
had  not  read  in  the  Cabinet,  for  April,  an  instance 
recorded  of  the  injurious  effects  of  lime,  from  the 
testimony  of  my  friend  M.  S.  K.  of  M orris villc, 
and  having  been  informed  that  there  exists  lime- 
stone on  the  canal,  or  nigh  thereto,  above  New- 
hopo,  highly  impregnated  with  magnesia,  so  much 
so,  that  I  consider  it  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes; 
and,  thinking  that  the  lime  used  by  M.  S.  K. 
might  possibly  come  from  thence.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  froms  a  part  of  what  we  call  limestone, 
pernicious  to  any  soil  except  magnesia ;  but  we 
ought  to  be  cautious  how  we  use  lime  before  we 
know  its  qualities. 

An  Tf-  M  AGNB8IA» 

Lancaster  Omntyf  1th  mo.  14,  1840. 


OLD  WHEAT  FOR  SEED. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Willinra 
Skinker  of  Fauquier,  an  old  and  experienced 
farmer,  he  mentioned  that,  for  experiment,  he 
had  sown  a  fisw  bushels  (from  4  to  10)  of  wheat 
of  the  previous  year's  crop,  in  each  of  his  three 
last  seedingR,  and  that  he  had  found  the  product 
of  the  old  wheat  always  much  better  than  that  of 
the  new  wheat  sown  adjoining.  Indeed,  he 
thought  the  increase  to  be  not  much  short  of  100 
per  cent.  He  could  not  assign  any  other  reason 
for  the  superiority,  except  that  by  keeping  the 
seed  wheat  a  year  longer  than  usual,  the  imperfect 
grains  might  lose  their  vitality,  and  leave  nothing 
to  grow  except  those  of  the  best  quality.  We 
think  this  totally  insufficient  to  produce  the  mani- 
fest superiority  which  wo  are  confident  Mr.  S. 
saw,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  mistaken  as  to 
its  amount.  But  the  experiment  is  worth  repeat* 
ing,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  repeated  hy  a<«  many 
of  our  readers  as  can  conveniently  obtain  old  seed 
of  good  wheat. 

A  year  ago  we  heard  stated,  by  a  gentleman  of 
Cumberland,  a  still  more  remarkable  fact,  which 
had  been  recently  observed  in  that  county.    A 
farmer  had  sown  a  few  bushels  of  old  eeed  along- 
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side,  or  perbapg  between,  the  sowing  of  the 
balance  of  his  field  with  new  seed.  There  was 
no  difference  between  the  adjoining  parts,  except 
as  to  the  age  of  the  seed.  No  experiment  had  been 
designed,  nor  was  any  difference  expected;  but 
the  result  was  that,  while  the  crop  from  the  new 
seed  was  greatly  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly,  that 
from  the  old  seed  escaped  entirely.  Our  informant 
understood  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  remarkable  difference,  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  saw  its  growth,  and  that  every  effort  was 
making  to  obtain  old  seed  to  sow,  for  experiment, 
for  the  last  crop.  We  begged  to  be  informed  of 
the  results  of  these  later  trials,  but  have  heard  no- 
thing more  on  the  subject;  and  thence  infer  that 
the  hopes  entertained  have  been  disappointed. — 
£o.  Far.  Reg. 


basket-full  of  these  nodules  sent  me  last  winter, 
gave  30  to  75  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

1  am  not  certain  that  the  value  of  this  dcposite 
as  a  manure  is  sufficient  to  justify  its  being  used 
at  any  considerable  expense.  As  a  geological  for- 
mation, it  is  full  of  interest.  Hornblende  rock  is 
known  to  contain  lime,  but  I  have  never  seen  the 
proportion  of  lime  so  great. 

Should  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  a 
similai'deposite  has  been  used  as  a  manure,  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  treating  it  would  be  high- 
ly useful  to  those  interested  here. 

Truly  and  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

M.  TUOMBY. 

REMARKS   Olf    THE   FOREGOING   COMMUNICA- 
TION.     EDITORIAL   PUFF  DIRECT. 


CALCAREOUS    EARTH   FOR    MANURE  IN   LOU- 
DON COUNTY. 

To  th«  Editor  of  Uie  Farmers*  Regiiter. 

Belmont^  Loudoun  Co,,,  July  29,  1840. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  iSiruchan,  I  send 
you  a  few  specimens  from  a  calcareous  deposite 
found    in  this    neighborhood.     It  occurs  at  the 
brklge  over  Goose  creek,  and  can  be  traced  from 
the  bridge,  east,  for  a  distance  o^  two  miles  on  the 
side  of  the  public  road,  and  north  of  the  road  to 
the  Potomac— in  ravines  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Potomac.     Mr.  Wilson, 
of  this  place,  a  plain  sensible  farmer,  on  whoso 
land  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity,  has  sub- 
mitted its  fertilizing  properties  to  the  best  of  all 
tests-factual    experiment.    A    wheat  field    was 
spread  with  this  earth  last  fall — he  thinks  with  de- 
cided success.    He  also  showed  me  a  field  in  pas- 
ture, a  portion  of  which  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.    It  was  staked  out  in  two  lots,  leaving 
an  intermediate  space,  on  which  none  of  the  earth 
was  laid.    There  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  the  calcareous  earth.    Though  I  have  en- 
tntire  confidence  in  Mr.  W.'s  statement,  yet,  as  I 
did  not  see  cither  of  the  fields  before  the  experi- 
ment, of  course  1  can  say  but  little  from  my  own 
observation  of  these  experiments. 

Of  the  three  specimens  sent.  No.  1.  is  of  the 
rock  from  which  the  calcareous  matter  is  derived. 
It  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  a  trap  or  hornblende 
/ock,  which  is  the  underlying  rock  of  this  place. 
The  upper  surface  of  this  rock  is  disintegrated 
frequently  to  a  depth  of  four  feet,  and  in  that  state 
presents  the  appearance  of  No.  2.  This  is  the 
earth  used  in  the  experiments  just  mentioned. 
The  proportion  of  lime  is  extremely  variable,  even 
in  specimens  taken  from  nearly  the  same  spot — I 
have  found  from  5  to  50  per  cent.  It  is  generally 
found  near  the  surface  and  interspersed  with  no- 
dults,  such  as  No.  3.  These  oodules  are  evident- 
ly formed  by  concretion  from  the  lime  set  free  dur- 
ing the  disintegration  of  the  rock.  They  are  not 
at  all  friable,  and,  I  suppose,  would  require  grind- 
ing or  burning  before  they  could  enhance  the  fer- 
tilizing property  of  the  earth.  Thev  constitute, 
how«vir|  iv»  nolwst  portion  of  the  doposito.    A 


The  discovery  of  the  deposite  described  above 
is  a  more  interesting  fact  than  our  friend,  who  has 
investigated  it,  was  aware  of,  inasmuch  as  the 
like  calcareous  products  have  been  before  found  in 
other  and  remote  localities,  thus  showing  the  for- 
mation to  be  extensive,  and  probably  of  great 
agricultural  value,  instead  of  presenting  a  singular 
and  isolated  fact.  In  the  first  number  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Farmers'  Register  is  a  full  and  mi- 
nute description,  given  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Morton,  the 
first  discoverer,  of  a  like  calcareous  earih,  and  of 
a  region  of  valuable  natural  soil,  deriving  its  pecu- 
liar qualities  from  this  earth|  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  and  extending  much  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  county.  Lately,  specimens  of  stony  nodules, 
manifestly  the  same  as  these,  were  sent  to  us  for 
examination  from  the  coal  region  of  Chesterfield. 
The  appearance  of  these  nodules  is  so  peculiar, 
and  the  specimens  from  all  these  remote  localities 
so  precisely  alike,  that  they  clearly  show  a  com- 
mon origin  and  formation.  Immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  foregoing  letter,  we  sent  to  its  writer  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Morton's  former  communication ;  and 
from  the  minute  description  there  given,  even 
without  the  opportunity  of  comparing  specimens, 
as  we  had,  Mr.  Tuomy  was  satisfied  of  the  iden- 
tical kind  and  origin  of  the  two  depositee.  In  his 
answer,  (of  Sept.  18ih,)  he  says — 

**  The  deposite  described  by  your  correspondent 
must  be  similar  to  this — the  ^^  black  rock"  of  which 
he  speaks,  being,  I  suppose,  hornblende.  When 
these  nodules  were  brought  to  me,  I  concluded 
that  the  deposite  in  which  they  were  found  was 
connected  with  the  celebrated  calcareous  breccia, 
(Potomac  marble)  of  the  Potomac,  which  termi- 
nates after  crossing  the  Potomac  about  5  miles 
from  this ;  but  on  examination,  I  can  find  no  such 
connexion,  the  deposite  being  invariably  associate 
ed  with  the  hornblende  rock  of  which  I  sent  you  a 
specimen." 

For  more  full  information,  we  would  have  here 
republished  (from  vol.  i.)  the  interesting  commu- 
nication from  Dt.  Morton,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying statements  of  analyses  of  the  speci- 
mensi  but  for  the  lepgth  of  the  piecosi  and  also 
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because  it  would  violate  a  general  rule,  which  both  f  a  ^lass  until  be  turaed  lo  an  insect.  He  feels  con 


propriety,  and  justice  to  our  old  subscribers,  make  it 
necessary  to  observe.     We  frequently  have  inqui- 
ries made  wliich  have  already  been  fully  answer- 
ed by  articles  in  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
this  work,  and  which  could  not  be  again  more  sa- 
tisfactorily answered  than  by  a  republication  of 
the  same.    Such  republications  also  would  be  as 
interesting  and  useful  as  any  thing  we  cotjl.i  fur- 
nish to  those  who  had  never  seen  them  before ; 
and  the  plan  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
publisher.    Nevertheless,  those  who  would  be  the 
gainers  by  such  a  procedure  must  see  that  it  would 
be  unjust  thus  to  present  again  to  all  of  our  oldest 
subscribers,  who  have  paid  for  the  Farmers^  Re- 
gister fmm  its  commencement,  articles  which  they 
had  before  received  and  paid  for.  Yet,  in  declining 
to  make  such  republications  for  the  benefit  of  new 
subscribers,  we  have  no  other  alternative  course 
than  to  refer  them  to  the  older  volumes  containing 
the  information,  and  which  course  has  much  the 
appearance  of  being  used  as  an  indirect  request 
to  them  to  buy  the  volumes  so  referred  to.    And 
the  fear  of  this  construction  being  placed,  has  ren- 
dered it  (in  that  respect)  disagreeable  to  us  to  re- 
fer to  old  articles,  or  to  recommend  their  perusal 
to  later  readers.    But  having  been  thus  drawn  to 
make  this  explanation  and  apology,  we  will  dare 
to  go  farther,  and  say,  once  for  all,  that  every  sub- 
scriber to  the  present  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, who  values  the  work,  ought,  for  his  own 
interest's  sake,  to  buy  the  earlier  volumes,  and 
complete  his  set.    For  the  reasons  and  because  of 
(he  procedure  stated  above,  each  volume  contains 
matters  different  from  all  the  others,  and  without 
which  all  the  others  would  be  very  deficient.  And 
we  will  presume  further  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  the  volumes,  the  perusal  of  which  would 
not  be  worth  to  any  intelligent  and  improving  cul- 
tivator more  than  the  price  of  the  entire  series.  Of 
the  first  volume,  a  second  edition  of  500  copies 
has  lately  been  printed,  at  a  cost  (because  of  the 
small  number  and  the  still  sm.iller  demand)  far 
exceeding  the  price  at  which  the  volumes  are  sold. 
Of  other   earlier    volumes,    there    remain    only 
enough  to  furnish  about  150  complete  sets;  and, 
with  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  being  induced  hereafter  to  reprint 
any  more.    Therefore,  all  later  subscribers  who 
desire  lo  complete  their  sets,  should  hasten  to  do 
while  it  yet  can  be  done.— £o.  F.  R. 


fident  that  the  worm  which  comes  from  (he  nits  of 
this  season,  turns  to  an  insect  during  the  next — 
therefore  if  we  kill  the  e^gs  or  the  nits  at  (his  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  they  will  be  found  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  we  need  be  at  no  trouble  to  dig 
out  the  worms  from  the  body  of  it. 

One  mode  of  killing  these  eggs  is  to  pour  scald- 
ing wa:er  on  to  the  body  of  the  tree— and  if  it  is 
two  inches  in  diameter  we  need  not  fear  to  turn  on 
a  quart  or  two.  Strong  ashes  put  close  to  the 
body  will  kill  the  eggs.  Strong  lie  applied  with 
a  swab  is  as  good  as  any  thing — but  we  should 
never  cut  out  these  worms  with  a  knile.  Let  them 
turn  to  files  and  we  can  then  destroy  their  pro- 
geny in  the  egg, 

Air.  H.  siys  the  insects  that  come  from  this 
worm  of  the  peach  tree  resemble  the  mud  wasp. 


WORMS   IH    PEACH   TREES. 


From  the  Botton  CalUvator. 


Mr.  Haskell  says  he  has  taken  the  peach  worm 
fVom  the  roots  of  his  trees,  and  confined  him  under 


AID  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  OF  AORICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETIES  RSqCrRBD  TO  IMPROVB 
THE   CONDITION   OP    POOR    CULTIVATORS. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  tiie  Ftnneri*  Regl^er. 

Will  you  not  revive  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
board  of'  agriculture  ?  Could  we  not  have,  as  in 
New  York,  a  state  agricultural  society?  And  if 
so,  might  not  the  plan  succeed  well  of  holding  its 
meetings  in  different  portions  of  the  state — going 
regularly  through  from  year  to  year,  until  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  whole  should  be  completed  ? 

And  when  the  presidential  election  is  over,  the 

muliicaulis  fever  having  passed  away,  and 

♦  become  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  would  it  not 

be  a  favorable  time  again  to  press  upon  that  class 
of  our  population  who  ought  to  be  silk  growers, 
the  expediency  of  turning  their  attention  to  ill 
No  one  in  this  state,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  given 
that  subject  half  the  attention  you  have,  or  done 
half  so  much  to  awaken  our  people  to  their  true 
interest,  as  connected  with  this  important  branch 
of  domestic  industiy.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
Farmers'  Recister  does  not  reach  them,  nor  in- 
deed any  other  paper  from  which  they  miiihi  de- 
rive informaiion  so  important  to  them.  Few  of 
its  subscribers,  I  apprehend,  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  their  poorer  n'^ighbors,  who  are  unable  them- 
selves to  subscribe  for  it,  or  impart  to  them  the 
valuable  information  it  contains. 

As  to  the  production  of  silk,  it  seems  to  me  that 
its  greatest  value,  as  well  in  a  moral  as  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  will  bo  found  in  the  employment  of 
thope,  both  old  and  young,  who  now  are  con- 
sumers and  idlers  only — not  producers.  But  with 
the  poorer  class  of  our  people,  there  exist  difBcul- 
ties,  insurmountable  by  themselves  alone,  which 
might  be  removed  by  public-spirited  individuals 
who  have  wealth  and  leisure,  or  by  the  state.  Do 
not  start  at  the  reference  to  her — I  am  not  now, 
nor  was  I  ever  a  tariff  man.    But  I  cannot  con- 

•  This  word  in  the  manuscript  was  entirely  illegible, 
and  its  shape  did  not  admit  of  even  a  plausible  guess, 
which  of  course  it  is  the  editor's  duty  to  hazard  in  all 
such  cases,  and  afterwards  to  bear  all  the  blame  for 
guessing  wrong.  Therefore  a  blank  is  left,  which  the 
reader  may  fill,  according  to  his  political  or  other  in- 
clinations, with  either  the  word  "money,"  or  "credit," 
or  "  paper,"  or  "  morus." — Ed.  F.  R. 
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eeive  how  the  aid  which  the  state  roi^ht  afford, 
and  ought  to  give,  to  bring  into  action  the  dor- 
mant industry  of  her  own  people,  can  fairly  be 
placed  upon  the  same  ground  with  the  national  ta- 
riff policy. 

The  difficuliies  I  have  referred  to,  have  no 
doubt  fallen  under  your  own  observaiion.  Take 
for  example  the  p  pulation  around  and  within 
reach  of  the  ciiies  and  towns — many  of  them  are 
to  be  seen  either  in  the  markets  with  melons  or 
scanty  supplies  of  ill-cultivated  vegefablrs,  or 
drivin^r  al)out  a  email  load  ol*  wood  for  ea'e.  On  in- 
quiry it  will  pcnerally  be  found  that  nine-tenths 
of  them  are  small  landholders,  have  fan)iliep,  and, 
with  the  usual  (briune  of  the  cabin,  pretty  lar^e 
ones  too.  In  regard  to  the  venders  of  wood,  that 
the  father  of  the  family  derives  their  sole  support 
of  his  family  (and  a  scanty  one  it  is)  from  the 
ivood  cart,  that  his  father,  and  ^rBnd-fathcr,  if  he 
had  one,  did  the  same  thinj?,  having  neither  in 
the  present  or  paet  generation  the  remotest  idea 
of  improved  agriculture.  That  each  one  has  at 
home  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  half  grown 
boys  and  eirl« ;  three  or  four  of  whom  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  accompanying  the  cart  to  town. 
The  necessities  of  the  lathers  leave  the  children" 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  often  in  idleness  ;  he  has 
not  the  means  to  educate  them,  nor  lime  to  attend 
to  their  habits  or  morals.  How  much  labor  is  lost 
In  these  cases  which  might  be  most  profitably  and 
happily  employed  in  producing  silk — how  much 
idleness  and  vice  are  left  to  keep  out  industry  and 
virtue,  by  leaving  these  poor  people  to  drudge 
through  file,  generation  after  generation,  without 
one  effort  to  help  them  !  Talk  to  the  father — tell 
him  of  the  advantages  he  might  derive  by  direct- 
ing his  attention  and  employing  his  children  in  silk 
growing,  which  in  a  few  months  will  produce  him 
more  than  years  of  his  present  drudgery,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  will  render  them  all  more  com- 
fortable, and  enable  him  to  impart  to  his  children 
the  blessings  of  education — and  in  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  he  will  be  found  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  make  the  trial.  But  the  daily  bread  of  his 
family  which  he  has  got  all  his  life  by  the  market 
or  the  wood  cart,  where  is  that  to  come  from  while 
he  is  learning  to  produce  silk  and  encountering  the 
first  difficulties  of  a  new  occupation  1  And  the 
question  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  one.  But  if  a 
helping  hand  be  held  out  to  him  ;  if  he  can  be  sure 
of  his  subsistence  until  he  can  rely  upon  the  new 
occapation  for  it ;  every  industrious  and  temperate 
man  of  them  will  readily  become  a  silk  grower. 
How  strong  an  appeal  is  here,  to  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  which  every  county  and  town  of  the 
state  contains!  Could  the  wealth  and  the  time  of 
those  who  have  both  at  command,  be  more  nobly 
employed  than  in  such  a  cause  as  this  1 

I  have  mentioned  one  description  only  of  our 
people ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  the  same  de- 
scription, though  subsisting  differently  according 
to  circumstances,  all  over  the  state ;  and  it  is  in- 
cnmbent  upon  those  who  are  in  better  circum- 
stanees,  to  do  what  they  can  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. In  time  of  war,  if  the  man  of  wealth  be 
draAe(]  for  service,  he  can  hire  a  substitute ;  but  if 
the  lot  falls  upon  his  poorer  neighbor,  whose  fami- 
ly depends  apon  his  labor  for  support,  and  on  his 
presence  for  protection,  he  must  shoulder  his  mus- 
ket and  take  the  field,  for  he  has  no  means  to  hire 
a  substitute.    There  have  been  many  such  cases ; 


they  are  inseparable  from  the  various  circum- 
stances m  lilts ;  and  I  do  not  speak  of  them  in  the 
detestable  spirit  which  seeks,  for  unworthy  pur- 
poses, to  array  the  poor  against  the  rich,  as  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe.  The  hardships 
incident  lo  poverty  claim,  and  they  have,  the  sym- 
pathies of  those  in  conilbriable  circumstances. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Cannot  and  ought  not 
il.e  wealth  and  intelligence  of  Virginia  to  asso- 
ciate for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  produc- 
lion  of  silk  by  the  poorer  class  of  our  people? 
And  how  can  this  be  best  effected?  Is  it  not 
prncticable  to  form  a  society  in  every  county  east 
of  the  mountains,  who  might  raise  a  fund  by  ge- 
neral sul)scription  according  to  the  ability  of  i's 
individual  members,  to  be  applied  not  as  a  gra- 
tuity, but  as  a  premium  to  the  industrious  poor, 
upon  their  labors  in  the  silk  culture.  To  the  col- 
lection and  diffusion  among  them  of  the  requisite 
information  in  regard  to  the  whole  process  of  feed- 
ing the  worm,  reeling  and  preparing  sewing  silk, 
&c. ;  In  f-hort,  every  ihing  which  mi<iht  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  derive  the  largest  profit 
upon  their  industry.  If  but  one  family  in  a  neigh- 
borhood could  he  cot  successfully  under  wa}', 
others  would  soon  follow,  until  in  all  probability 
thousands  of  females  and  children  who  are  now 
unable  to  earn  a  subsistence,  would  be  rendered 
comfortable  and  happy. 

1  say  nothing  of  ihe  useless  portion  of  our  co- 
lored population,  some  of  whom  are  to  be  found 
upon  almost  every  farm  in  Virginia.  If  their 
owners  are  content  to  maintain  them  in  idleness, 
that  i.4  their  affair;  and  though  considerable  profit 
might  no  doubt  be  drawn  from  the  employment  of 
elderly  and  young  slaves  in  ihis  business,  the  im- 
portant benefits  of  employing  /Aem,  would  be  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  that  which  would  flow 
from  a  general  diffusion  of  this  branch  of  industry 
among  the  class  of  our  white  population  1  have 
mentioned. 

While  in  Philadelphia,  about  12  months  ago,  a 
gentleman  of  that  place,  who  has  travelled  all  over 
Europe,  is  a  man  of  accurate  observation  and  ex- 
tensive information,  remarked  to  me  in  substance, 
<<that  Virginia  ought  to  be  a  great  silk  growing 
state.  Vou  have,"  said  he,  ^*  greatly  the  advan- 
tage, especially  as  regards  climate  and  labor ;  yet 
the  northern  people  wilt  beat  you  at  it,  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  worse  climate  and  dear  la- 
bor ;  and  so  far  from  employing  that  portion  of 
your  slaves  who  now  do  nothing,  in  this  most  pro- 
fitable branch  of  industry,  1  doubt  not  that  in  two 
or  three  years  the  Yankees  will  be  going  over 
your  state,  and  wherever  a  plantation  of  mulber- 
ries is  to  be  found,  feeding  the  silk-worm  in  shares 
with  the  proprietors,  by  means  of  the  same  useless 
negroes  tnat  you  ought  to  employ  in  it  yourselves. 
And  it  will  be  better  for  yon  than  the  present  state 
of  things,  though  not  so  well  as  if  you  would  do 
it  for  yourselves."  He  remarked  that  the  specu- 
lation in  moras  muhicaulis  was  at  an  end ;  that 
with  many,  neglect  and  indifference  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  plant,  would  for  a  while  succeed  it ;  but 
that  depressing  causes  would  afier  a  while  disap- 
pear, and  ours  become  a  silk  growing  country— 
the  most  important  results  of^which  wouldjnot 
consist  in  the  establishment  of  great  companies 
and  cocooneries,  but  in  its  more  general  diffusion 
as  a  branch  of  household  industry. 

1  wish  I  could  give  ypu  his  observations  in  full, 
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bat  B9  I  cannot,  and  yoa  have  by  this  time  no  Still,  ifonly  in  deterring  from  similar  attempts,  (of 
doubt  found  this  lonjj  scrawl  a  sufficient  bore,  I  ;  which  there  have  already  been  many  made  in  dif- 
will  not  trouble  you  farther,  than  to  apologize  lor  ,  ^^^^^^  ^^        j  ,^j  j„  ^        .  ,  „ 

wntinff  ID  you  (i  can  scarce  say  why)  upon  at.  '-'__     .    '      ,  . ,  ,      . 

subject  with  which  you  are  so  much  belter  ac-  ',  'nterestmg.     Much  good  would  be  done  to  ngn- 

quainted  than  any  one  I  know. 


ihcrbabihg  dkmakd  for  cranberries. 


culture  if  many  other  persons  would,  as  Dr. 
McRee  has  done  in  this  ease,  report  the  results  of 
un6ucces9ful  as  freely  as  of  successful  experiments. 
The  one  class  of  reports  might  save  readers  and 
From  the  Yankee  Fanner,  experimenters  from  as  many  farming  sins  of  corn- 
One  company  sold  last  year  six  thousand  dollars  mission,  as  the  other  class  of  reports  ought  to  pre- 
worth  of  cranberries  for  one  market,  New  Orleans,  i  ,  p  .  n  ,^:^^,^ 
We  arc  miormed  that  this  article  now  sells  m  this  ....      ^  *....       ,*. 

market  for  three  times  as  much  as  it  did  fifieon  1  A«  ^he  few  survivors  of  this  brood  of  worms 
years  ago.  There  is  a  great  call  for  cranberriep  ;  were  of  course  free  from  all  the  diseases  caused 
for  the  southern  market,  and  they  are  excellent  \  by  confinement,  and  its  accompanhnents,  it  seems 
for  ship  stores.  The  cranberry  is  one  of  the  mo.t  1  ^^^j  probable,  as  Dr.  McRec  thinks,  that  their 
wholesome  and  palatable  of  fruits,  and  it  can  eaei-  ' .,,         ,  .  ,, 

ly  be  preserved  for  a  lonj?  time.  \^S^  ^'"  P"><^"c«  «  ""o^e  '^^an  "«»«"y  vigorous 

Many  persons  have  good  advantages  for  the  I  slock  of  worms.  That  question  will  form  for  him 
production  of  the  cranberry  or  for  increasing  their  \  a  subject  for  another  interesting  experiment  next 
crops  by  good  manajrement  and  cultivation.  Four '  ^^ason,  to  be  used  in  his  cocoonery.— Ed.  F.  R.] 
acres  of  land,  conveniently  situated  for  the  advan-  j  '  ** 

tages  of  this  market,  were  ofiered   for  60  dollars,  ;  to  the  Editor  or  the  Fanners' Register, 
four  or  five  years  since  ;  lately  five  hundred  dol- :  Wtlmingion,  N.  C,  Sept,  1840. 

lars  were  offered  for  this  land.  The  increased  |  You  expressed  some  interest  when  here  last 
value  is   principally  owing  to  its  producing  cran-   sprine,  in  a  rude  experiment  I  was  conducting,  to 

test  the  hardiness  of  the  silk-worm,  and  etpecitilly 

its  capacity  to  endure  r^ld  and  wet  weather,  with 

the  various  alternations  of  the  two,  to  which  our 

climate  is  so  subject  at  that  season.    No  accurate 

results  were  obtained,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of 

FromUie  American  Fanner.     |  thg  exact  number  of  eggs  which  were  subjected 

A  ^ntleman  distinguished  for  good  and  great   to  the  experiment ;  but  som^  general  facts  were 

qaalitiei,  tells  us,  that  on  a  sandy  soil,  he  has  found  !  elicited  not  altogether  uninteresting  or  useless. 

lime  a  powerful  fertilizer.  A  poor  field  put  in  corn  j  You  know  the  eggs  were  exposed  on  the  branches 


berries.    The  crop  sold  last  year  for  400  dollars. 


UMB  AND   MARSH  MUD. 


— yield  10  bushels — followed  by  oats— crop  light 
—succeeded  by  wheat — yield  not  more  than  the 
seed— limed,  and  next  crop  gave  40  bushels  to 


of  the  mult>erry  trees  early  in  March,  and,  as  well 
as  I  could  ascertain,  most  of  them  hatched  out 
and  immediately  commenced  eating  the  muliicau- 


the  acre.    Experience  has  taught  him  the  great   lis  leaves :  at  this  time  we  had  weather  so  cool  as 


▼alue  of  marsA  mud^  especially  when  used  in  com 
bination  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  Keeps  a 
small  force  specially  assigned  to  the  collection  of 
marsh  mud,  weeds,  leaves,  mould  from  the  woods, 
Ifcc,  and  is  amply  compensated  for  it — cannot  too 
highly  recommend  the  use  of  marsh  mud — has  co- 
vered several  acres  with  brushwood.  The  fertiliz- 
ing effect  very  obvious,  and  thinks  poor  land  may  be 
reclaimed  by  a  covering  of  brushwood,  very  speedi- 
ly, and  with  great  economy  as  to  the  labor  and  the 
results — n  very  careful  to  have  all  brush  not  large 
enough  (or  firewood,  even  the  pruning  of  his  or- 
chards, reserved  to  be  spread  upon  the  most  ex- 
baust^  portions  of  his  land. 


BXPBRIMKirr    OF 


BILK-WORMS 
OPBN  AIR. 


REARBD    IK 


often  to  produce  a  white  frost  at  night,  and,  as  well 
as  1  could  judge,  without  any  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  larv<B.  Severe  winds  were  also  common, 
and,  in  the  last  week  of  March,  we  bad  a  snow- 
storm of  some  severity,  the  snow  whitening  the 
ground,  but  not  remaining  over  a  day  on  the  expos- 
ed surface  of  the  ground.  All  these  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  with  frequent  drenching  showers  of  rain, 
the  greater  part  of  the  worms  seemed  to  withstand 
without  anv  apparent  injury ;  and  although  there 
was  a  daily  loss  from  various  casualties,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  could  fairly  attribute  a  greater  part  to 
the  weather  than  to  these  other  causes.  These 
other  causes  alluded  to,  were  the  depredation  of 
ants— oerA^s  birds — the  worms  falling  on  the 
ground  and  feeding  on  grass,  thistles,  &c. ;  for 
when  detached  from  the  leaf  and  on  the  ground, 
(hey  seemed  to  lack  instinct  to  direct  them  again 
to  the  natural  and  wholesome  food,  but  seized 
upon  the  nearest  green  herb,  (I  thought)  with 
perfect  indifference  as  to  its  character,  and  as  they 
could  not  thrive  on  such  fare,  they  gradually  wast- 
ed Qway  and  died.  Many  were  Tost  through  a 
most  singular  defect  of  instinct ;  for  they  would  eat 


[The  early  part  of  the  following  experiment 
was  stated  in  our  notiees  of  the  Cape  Fear  country, 
at  page  254,  of  this  volume ;  and  we  are  gratified 
thus  to  learn  the  results.    They  are  fully  as  good 

as  could  have  been  expected,  of  worms  exposed  |  away  the  leaves  over  their  heads  till  their  attach- 
to  all  kinds  of  weather,  independent  of  other  disad- 1  '^^^^  <<>  !*»«  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^o"*^  become  too  feeWe 
^. .  .      V  .  _.   ,      .         to  sustain  them,  and  they  would  drop  on  the 

Taotages.    This  expenment  is  enough  to  show  |  g^^^j  ^^^        .'.j,     ,  ^/^^^  ^^„  ^^^^  ^^^ 

that  saecess  in  reanng  silk-worms,  unsheltered,  \  would  cut  off  the  petiole  of  the  leaf,  but  would 
and  lefl  to  feed  themselves,  cannot  be  hoped  for. '.  cut  it  up  into  shreds  and  hang  on  to  the  dependent 
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fraffments  till  their  weight  would  break  them  off 
and  they  would  be  precipitated  to  the  ground. 
JVlaugre  all  these  casualties,  and  the  great  cxpo- 
eures  to  which  they  were  subjected,  one  hundred 
Bpun  cocoons,  not  in  the  u^ual  time,  but  occupy- 
ing, I  thinii,  two  or  three  weeks  more  than  the 
time  required  when  fed  under  shelter  with  gather- 
ed leaves ;  nor  did  they  spin  as  good  cocoons  as 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  many  of  them  be- 
ing thinner  than  usual.  After  the  first  few  had 
•pun,  finding  that  they  fell  on  the  ground  and 
would  spin  their  cocoons  on  the  fallen  leaves  and 
among  the  grass,  I  removed  them  into  the  house 
and  suQered  them  to  spin  there.  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  the  egiis  hatched  from  these  co- 
coons may  produce  a  hardier  race  of  worms  than 
those  raised  in  the  usual  way.  If  I  knew  how  to 
get  them  to  you,  I  would  he  glad  to  send  you 
half,  f  will  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity 
of  doing  so;  that  you  may  try  them.  1  did  not 
finish  my  cocoonery  this  season  in  time  to  ope- 
rate— but  intend  commencing  operations  next 
spring.  James  F.  McRee. 


CUTTIWG  DOWW  AND  STACKING   CORN. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Fannera*  Register. 

fVashington  Co.,  j^la.,  Aug.  19,  1840. 
This  season  1  have  given  the  plan  often  sug- 
gested of  saving  corn,  viz.,  by  cutting  down  at  a 
certain  stage  of  ripeness,  and  curing  in  small 
■tacks,  a  full  and  fair  trial ;  and  I  am  still  more  as- 
tonished  that  any  other  plan  has  ever  been  pur- 
sued. The  astonishing  difference  in  the  labor  re- 
quired to  save  a  field  of  corn,  to  say  nothing  about 
^^ruffagt^^^  manure^  peas  planted  among  the  corn, 
&c.  The  singular  capacity  of  this  country  to  pro- 
duce a  pea  crop  makes  it  a  most  important  one.  I 
never  cut  a  stalk  unless  the  shuck  is  yellow,  I 
find  no  trovhle  in  going  over  my  ground  the  se- 
cond time.  By  drilling  my  corn  I  have  no  nub- 
Inns.  Just  as  the  peas  are  beginning  lo  grow  off, 
the  corn  is  in  the  stack.  By  the  way  of  saving  all 
and  losing  none,  I  embraced  in  all  my  fields  on  all 
sides  a  portion  of  wood  land;  this  strip  while  lam 
making  the  crop  grows  up  into  a  fine  pasture^  and 
I  have  it  in  the  lall  lo  put  in  my  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  &c.,  and  saves  the  crib  awhile  longer.  In 
the  edge  of  this  strip  /stack  my  com  until  1  haul. 
The  state  of  the  peas  enables  the  wo^on  to  strad- 
dle the  rows,  and  no  destruction  of  that  valuable 
crop.  If  1  plant  pumpkins  with  the  corn,  I  select 
small  fields  from  the  centre  of  which  1  can  afl'ord 
to  carry  in  every  direction  the  cut-down  corn — the 
vines  remain  safe.  As  regards  this  mode  of  sav- 
ing corn  crop  Mr.  Buel  will  be  found  sound. 


MAELING    OOAIBINEO  WITH  VEGETABLE    31 A- 

NUR  ES. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Nansemond,  Va.^  Aug,  15,  1B40. 
As  you  are  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  practical 
information  you  can  on  the  subject  of  marl  and 
calcareous  manure,  1  have  concluded  to  inform 
you  of  what  a  gentleman  informed  me  of  the  use 
that  he  had  made  of  marl  and  woods'  liner  on  a 
very  poor  sandy  piece  of  land,  and  what  I  saw  of 
the  crop  of  corn  now  growing  on  the  same  land. 


lie  said  a  few  years  pae<t  the  same  lot  of  land, 
containing  some  three  or  four  acres,  would  scarce- 
ly give  him  any  thin<r  for  his  labor.  He  concluded 
to  try  marl  and  woods'  trash,  to  see  if  any  thing 
could  be  done  with  it;  so  he  put  on  from  150  to 
200  bushels  of  marl  per  acre — the  marl  he  thought 
very  good,  though  he  knew  nothing  about  its  pre- 
cise strength.  A  short  time  after  the  above  infor- 
mation 1  saw  the  crop  of  corn,  which,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, from  the  appearance  of  such  pour 
sandy  land,  ivas  very  good,  it  being  green  and 
healthy  from  bottom  to  top,  and  having  fine  large 
ears,  which  I  think  is  the  best  symptom  of  a  good 
crop.  He  also  showed  me  another  lot  that  was 
much  better.  I  aeked  if  that  was  the  effect  of 
marl  alone,  he  said  it  was  combined  with  stable 
and  farm  pen  manure.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  latter  piece  should  produce  from  30  to  35 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  I  saw  another  gentle- 
nian^s  farm  not  marled,  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  above,  that  will  not  produce  10  nor  perhaps  5 
bushels  per  acre  this  year.  A.  Z. 


MARYLAND  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

The  first  annual  fair  of  this  society,  took  place 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  agreeably  to 
notice,  on  the  16ih  inst.,  which  was  considered 
the  best  exhibition  of  stock  ever  exhibited  in  Ma- 
ryland. A  large  number  of  farmers  presented 
themselves  and  became  members  of  the  society, 
many  of  whom  brought  with  them  fine  specimens 
of  stock  of  the  various  improved  breeds.  The  ex- 
hibition of  short  horn  Durham  and  Devon  stock 
was  particularly  fine,  for  which  the  society  were 
indebted  to  their  owners:  amongst  whom  were 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Skinner,  Richard  Caton,  John  Mer- 
cer, George  Law,  W.  Van  Bibber,  Charles  Car- 
roll, A.  B.  Kyle,  Wm.  Goll,  J.  P.  E.  Stanley, 

Edmund  Gray,  Wm.  Hughes, Frazier,  and 

Dre.  Stockett  and  Thomas,  &c.  That  of  horses 
was  more  limited.  There  were,  however,  several 
fine  animals  exhibited  of  stock.  In  the  list  of 
mules  there  was  a  very  fine  team,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Goll.  Among  the  sheep  exhibited,  it  was 
gratifying  to  find  a  fine  sample  from  the  celebrat- 
ed flocks  of  Mr.  Barney,  of  Delaware,  of  the 
Bakewell  breed.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  a  lot  of  sheep  of  the  Southdown  breed,  be- 
longing to  Gen.  Emory,  arrived  only  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition  of  tije  day,  in  consequence  of 
unavoidable  detention  on  the  bay,  as  they  were 
an  admirable  specimen  of  that  highly  valued  breed. 
The  fine  flock  of  Southdowns  of  Dr.  Thomas 
were  also,  in  consequence  of  breaking  away,  pre- 
vented from  being  present.  There  was  a  fine 
exhibition  of  hogs  of  the  Irish,  Berkshire,  and 
Ulster  breeds,  from  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Georee 
Law,  J.  P.  E.  Stanley,  J.  S.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  R. 
Dorsey,  which  did  great  credit  to  their  owners. 
A  great,  as  well  as  a  very  interesting  variety  of 
implements  of  husbandry,  was  also  exhibited, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees on  the  same. 

Among  other  proceedings  of  the  society,  the 
following  ofiicers  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz : 

Gen.  Thomas  Emory,  of  Queen  Ann's  County. 
President ;  Cols.  John  Mercer,  of  Anne  Arundel 
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County,  and  Anlhony  Kimmell,  of  Frederick 
County,  Vice  Presidents;  and  Col.  B.  V.  Camp- 
bell, Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Society  re- 
■olved,  to  bold  their  next  annual  Fair  on  the  third 
Thursday  in  October,  1841,  an  earlier  period  be- 
ing found  to  conBict  with  the  business  of  farmers 
and  planters.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  so  lew 
of  their  agricultural  friends  made  their  appearance 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  on  this  occasion,  and  also 
that  an  engagement  of  a  political  character  debar- 
red many  from  the  western  counties  from  attending. 
The  trustees,  however,  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  at  their  next  annual  Fair,  which  it  is 
contemplated  to  continue  for  three  days,  there  will 
be  such  an  acquisition  to  the  present  number  of 
the  society,  as  will  ensure  its  establishment  upon 
a  most  respectable  and  permanent  basis. 

The  Exkcutivb  Committeb. 

To  John  S.  Wiloams,  Esq. 

TYtisUe  of  the  M,  j^^»  Soc,,  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  implements  of  husbandry  : 

Sir — ^The  undersigned  committee,  to  whom  was 
submitted  the  several  articles  of  husbandry  and 
/arming  implements  for  their  inspection  and  re- 
commendation, do  most  respectfully  report,  that 
they  have  examined  those  submitted,  and  have  to 
report  that  time  will  not  allow  them  to  make  as 
elaborate  a  report  as  they  would  desire,  and  were 
they  to  make  at  this  time  a  discrimination  among 
the  many  articles,  it  would  be  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion. They,  however,  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
the  following  agricultural  implements,  which  so 
ffreatly  relieve  manual  labor,  have  met  their  cor- 
dial approbation ;  and  they  do  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  many  submitted  which  they 
have  inspected,  as  worthy  of  public  patronage. 

No.  1.  The  Corn  Planter  and  Seed  Mill ;  Post 
Auger,  and  model  of  a  Mowing  and  Reaping  Ma- 
chine, exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Page. 

No.  2.  The  Ploughs,  Straw  Cutter,  Root  Cut- 
ter, Com  Shellers,  Horse  Power,  Corn  Crusher, 
Fanning  Mill,  Raisini?  Machine,  Garden  Hand 
Plouirh  and  Chum,  exhibited  by  R.  Sinclair,  jr. 
and  Co. 

No.  3.  The  Ploughs,  Fanning  Mill,  Straw  Cut- 
ter, Thrashing  Machine,  Cultivators,  exhibited  by 
J.  S.  Eastman. 

No.  4.  The  Ploughs,  Cultivators,  Fanning 
Mill,  Root  Cutter  and'Straw  Cutter,  exhibited  by 
John  T.  Durding,  and  Co. 

No.  5.  The  two  Reaping  Machines,  exhibited  ; 
by  Mr.  Hussey. 

No.  6.  The  Plough  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tinkler. 

No.  7.  The  Plough  exhibited  by  Larkin  L. 
Moore. 

No.  8.  The  Washing  Machine,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Scott. 

The  above  is  submitted  by 

JoHir  P.  E.  Staiclet,  )   n^^^Ui^^ 
ANTHOZCT  Kimmell,^   Ommxttee. 

T.  Tkomas,  SeiPy. 


if  not  quite  to  2,160,000  bales,  of  which  1,850,000 
bales  have  been  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and 
only  55,000  bales  remain  in  our  home  markets. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  inspected  in  Virginia, 
Mar}'iand,  and  New  Orleans,  is  about  130,000 
hhds.  of  which  a  moderate,  but  unascertained 
stork  remains  in  the  country. 

Of  flour  tmd  grain  we  will  not  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  product  of  the  past  year,  and  the  export 
of  the  present  one. 

While  the  exports  of  the  country  have  been 
thus  unusually  great,  the  import,  on  the  contrary, 
is  small,  as  the  finances  of  the  government  will 
probably  show.  The  prices  of  most  of  our  com- 
modities have  been  low,  on  both  skies  the  Atlantic, 
and  bid  fair  to  continue  so ;  but  these  low  prices 
increase  the  consumption,  and  thus  produce  some 
beneficial  edect. 

Reports  from  the  cotton-growing  states  might 
induce  a  belief  that  the  devastation  by  caterpillars, 
&c.  was  such  as  to  reduce  the  crop  one  third  or 
one  fourth  ;  but  as  such  statements  are  made  every 
season,  there  is  great  want  of  laith  io  theoi| 
though  they  are  sometimes  realized. 

As  respects  the  wheat  crop  io  this  part  of  the 
coontry,  the  assertions  of  deficiencv  are  realized. 
Already  the  millers  in  Petersburg  nnd  the  supply 
inadequate  to  their  moderate  demands,  while  the 
prices  they  pay  are  higher  than  those  quoted  in 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

The  weather  lor  a  month  past  has  been  favora- 
ble to  the  maturing  of  the  tobacco  crop,  which, 
although  less  than  the  last,  will  be  a  full  average 
one.  The  present  quotations  are,  for  tobacco,  $4 
to  SIO,  wheat,  $1  to  $1 15,  flour,  85^,  cotton,  7^ 
to  9^,  corn,  45  to  50  cents,  bacon,  12^  cents. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  a  resumption  of  spe- 
cie payments  by  the  banks,  in  January  next.  Ex- 
change on  New  York,  3  to  3^ ;  on  London,  9A  to 
10.  X. 

Sept.  29, 1840. 


MOVTHLY  COMMERCIAL  RBPORT. 

For  tiie  Pannen*  Rrgtoter. 

The  fiscal  year  which  terminates  with  this 
month  will  exhibit  an  export  of  domestic  prodacis 
exceeding  in  quantity ^  if  not  in  value^  that  of  any 
preceding  one.  The  crop  of  cotton  reaches  nearly 


ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES,  &C. 

From  the  Memoin  of  Uie  "  Society  of  Virgmia  for  Promoiiiig 

Agricultuie." 

Gloucester  county^  \9th  JunMy  18 IS. 
Dear  sir — I  am  hij^hly  gratified  by  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Richmond ; 
their  proceedings  and  the  light  thrown  on  the 
subject,  give  a  lively  hope  that  the  land  of  our 
fathers  may  yet  revive  and  flourish.  Invited  as 
we  are,  by  the  president  and  yourself)  I  am  in- 
duced, however  awkward  on  paper  1  may  appear, 
to  ofler  my  feeble  aid  to  promote  so  desirable,  so 
great  an  object.  1  am,  indeed,  a  very  old  planter, 
but  certainly  a  young  farmer — a  few  years  only 
have  passed,  since  my  mind  comprehended  any 
thing  like  improvement  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  be  aseful.  A  publication  a  few  years 
since,  by  Col.  Taylor,  entitled  j^ratar,  and  some 
acquaintance  witti  him,  (who,  I  think,  deserves 
well  of  his  count ly,)  induced  me  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem, the  efl'ects  of  which  are  now  strikingly  bene- 
ficial ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  farm  on  which  1 
live,  containing  about  800  acres  for  cultivation,  ia 
sown  with  artificial  grasses,  except  about  200 
acres  in  Indian  corn,  which  prepares  it  for  small 
grain  and  grass ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find 
my  neighl^  beginning  also  to  be  highly  impress- 
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ed  witb  the  utility  of  artificial  grass,  and  some 
have  6own  largely  aad  are  experiencing  its  ad- 
vantages. It  is  easy  to  talk  of  experiments,  and 
indeed,  to  make  them ;  but  nothing  more  faUa- 
eious  and  mischievous,  when  made  without  judg- 
ment or  without  care,  and  denounced  will>out  a 
fair  trial. 

With  respect  to  artificial  grasses,  I  believe  all 
the  different  kinds  generally  spoken  of,  are  ^ood. 
1  have  sown  clover,  timothy,  herds-grass,  orchard - 
grass,  and  meadow-oat,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  call- 
ed, Peruvian-grass ;  but  have  thought  that  clover 
and  timothy  suited  me  best ;  different  soils  and 
skualions  may  make  some  other  kinds  of  more 
utility.  Where  circumstances  will  permit,  the 
mode  practised  by  myself  to  procure  seed,  cer- 
tainly has  succeeded  well.  I  generally  make  from 
50  to  60  tons  of  timothy  and  clover  hay,  mixed, 
and  by  tlirashing  a  sufficient  part,  (always  select- 
ing that  best  mixed,  I  obtained  seed  enough  to 
sow  two  bundred  acres  annually.  1  find,  that 
notwithstanding  the  clover  is  rather  dry  before 
the  timothy  is  fit  to  cut,  it  is  very  good  when  put 
up  with  timothy  slightly  cured;  and  always  a 


large  proportion  of  the  seed  of  the  latter  is  suffl- 
cienily  matured  to  answer  the  purpose, 

W  hen  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  with  you  soma 
j^ars  since,  at  the  Warm  Springs,  you  spoke 
much  in  favor  of  deep  ploughing;  I  differed  in 
opinion — and  you  know  that  we  old  planters 
are  rather  bigoted,  and  often  obstinate.  It  how- 
ever made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  and  pro- 
duced frequent  experiments,  until  at  length,  from 
believing  that  very  little  land  would  bear  it,  there 
is  hardly  any  that  would  not  be  improved  by  it. 

It  may  be  useful  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
farmers  to  the  properties  of  white  wash,  or  com- 
mon lime  and  water,  when  applied  to  the  interior 
or  granaries.  1  have  applied  it  freely  to  mine  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  it  has  freed  them  from  the  i 
weevil,  and  other  noxious  insects  with  which  they 
were  infested,  and  does,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  some 
measure,  preserve  the  wood.  1  am,  sir,  with  es- 
teem, respectfully  yours,  Philip  Tabb. 

P.  S.  If  yo\i  think  the  above  contains  any  use- 
ful information,  be  pleased  to  coiDmunicate  it  ia 
such  manner  as  you  may  think  proper. 

Col.  WiLsoir  O.  Nicholas,  Richmond. 
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ROTATION   OF   CROPS. 


By  W.   C.  Nicholas,  esq.,  lice  President  of  the 

Society, 

From  ihe  Memoirs  of  Uie  "  Society  of  Viiiiiiia  for  ProinoUiiu 

Agriculture." 

or  all  agricultural  eubjects,  this  perhaps  is  the 
most  imporiant,  and  to  a  Virginian,  the  most  dif- 
ficult. Experience  affords  us  but  little  light  upon 
the  subject.  Tl)e  practice  in  Virginia,  heretofore, 
has  been  to  cultivate  our  lands  more  with  a  view 
10  immediate  profit,  than  with  any  regard  to  the 
future.  All  the  various  eoils  in  the  country  east- 
ward of  the  mountains,  have  been  used  in  the 
6ame  way,  and  the  same  crops  have  been  culti- 
vated by  all,  without  regard  lo  the  fitness  of  the 
soil,  or  to  the  situation  of  the  farm.  Every  thing 
that  could  be  drawn  from  it  has  been  eagerly 
taken^  without  giving  any  thinij  in  return,  by  ame- 
liorating crops,  manure,  or  even  rest.  The  lands 
have  either  borne,  in  succession,  exhausting  crops, 
or  it  has  been  as  much  or  more  injured  by  impro- 
per use  of  it  in  pasture,  as  it  is  falsely  called. 

In  fixing  on  a  rotation,  a  farmer  should  ascer- 
tain what  crops  are  best  suited  to  his  farm,  and  in 
what  succession  such  crops  ought  to  follow  each 
other,  so  as  to  make  the  greatest  possible  profir, 
consistently,  not  only  with   keeping  his  land  in 
good  heart,  but  in  an  improving  condition.     "A 
judicious  rotation  oi'  crops  is  the  ground-work  of 
grneral  improvement.     If  a  judicious  system  be 
adopted  and  persevered  in,  it  cannot  fail.     No 
mode  of  execution  can  make  up  (or  a  defective 
one.    The  same  crops  which  under  one  system 
would  be  unprofitable  and  injurious  to  the  iatid, 
under  another  rotation,  with  intervening  amelio- 
rating crops,  might  not  only  be  profitable,  but 
might  promote  its  fertility."     What  I  shall  sug- 
gest to  the  society  upon  this  subject,  will  be  the 
result  of  my  own  experience  and  observations, 
assisted  by  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  derive 
from  the  English  and  Scotch  writers-—raaking 
the  necessary  allowance  for  difference  of  climate, 
soil  and  products.     I  have,  without  scruple,  avail- 
ed myself  of  their  suggestions,  whenever  they 
appeared  rational,  and   njore  particularly,  when 
they  were  founded  upon  facts  properly  vouche<l 
for.     In  speaking  of  the  agriculture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  ex- 
pressing my  warmest  admiration  of  the  exalted 
merit  and  patriotism  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
that  country,  who  have,  by  devoting  their  talents, 
time  and  money,  to  agricultural  pursuits,  brought 
thai  roost  useful  art  to  a  perfection  unknown  to 
their  ancestors,  or  to  the  people  of  any  other 
counury.    The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Young, 
Lord  Karnes,  Mr.  Anderson,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Mr.  Coke,   Lord  Sommerville^  and  others,  may 
have  less   splendor  attached  to  their  characters, 
but  f  have  little  doubt,  that  they  have  been  more 
usefully  employed  than  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Lord  Nelson. 
I  trust  the  people  of  Virginia  will  not  be  less  at- 
tentive to  the  improvement  of  a  country  so  de- 
servedly dear  to  them. 
Vol.  VIII.-78 


1  will  consider,  first,  the  principles  on  which 
rotations  ought  to  be  arranged ;  next,  the  various 
sorts  of  rotations  which  have  been  adopted  in  Vir- 
ginia, for  different  periods  of  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six  or  seven  years ;  and  lastly,  any  miscellaneoue 
particulars  connected  with  this  branch  or  inquiry. 
It  is  not  believed  (hat  the  ■ame  land,  withotU 
some  interval,  will  continue  to  yield  the  samo 
plant  to  advantage;  there  may  be  some  excep- 
tions, but  they  can  onlv  occur  where  the  land  is 
the  richest  alluvion  soil,  or  is  frequently  and  hea* 
vily  manured.  A  farmer  should,  therefore,  Rvoid 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  articles  in  hra  ro- 
tations. The  propriety  of  adopting  any  particu- 
lar rotation  must  depend  on  the  climate;  for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  make  gourd-ieed 
corn  and  sweet  potatoes  in  Greenbrier;  a  light, 
sandy  land  should  never  be  selected  for  grass,  nor 
cold,  wet,  stiti  land  for  corn  4  on  the  situation  of 
the  farm  in  regard  to  markets,  for  some  articles 
will  pay  well  in  some  situations  that  would  be  un- 
saleable in  others  ;  and  upon  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  whether  fertile  or  exhausted.  A  farmer  can- 
not carry  on  his  business,  unless  he  has  various 
kinds  of  crops  upon  his  farm.  If  be  had  nothing 
but  wheat  and  tobacco,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
procure  corn  and  hay.  By  having  variotis  arti- 
cles, he  does  not  run  so  much  risk,  either  in  regard 
to  the  season  or  the  sale  of  bis  produce;  and  if 
he  fails  in  one  article,  he  may  succeed  in  another. 
The  crops  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  labor  of 
ploughing  for  each,  of  sowing,  weeding,  &c.  shall 
proceed  in  a  regular  succession,  and  the  labor  or 
business  of  the  farm  should  not  be  too  much 
crowded  at  any  one  season  of  the  year,  but  that 
the  crops  produced  on  the  farm  should  be  culti- 
vated by  the  same  hands,  (except  in  harvest,) 
and  the  same  teams.  Avoid,  as  moch  as  possi- 
ble, having  two  grain  crops  in  succession  ;  but  al- 
ternately to  have  grain  and  grass  crops ;  in  this 
country,  a  deviation  from  this  rule  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  so  that  small  grain  of  some  kind,  roust 
succeed  corn  :  this  is  unavoidable,  but  must  not 
recur  too  frequently.  To  raise  those  crops  most 
likely  to  be  productive  of  manure,  the  use  of  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  under  any  rotation  that 
can  be  devised.  To  arrange  the  crops  so  as  to 
keep  tho  land  in  good  condition  and  increasing  in 
lertility.  Variations  in  the  rotation  wifl  be  found 
necesiary  and  expedient,  as  the  condition  of  the 
farm  may  alter.  Keening  these  maxims  in  view, 
the  various  eysiems  that  have  been  practised  in 
V^irginia  shall  now  be  considered. 

Two  years^  rotation, — When  wheat  was  first 
made  a  crop  for  market  in  that  part  of  the  stale 
that  had  been  previously  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  the  rotation  was  corn  and  wheat  alter- 
nately. It  was  soon  found  that  this  course  was 
too  hard  for  the  land,  and  that  wheat  and  corn,  in 
such  rapid  succession,  gave  precarious  and  scanty 
crops,  and  that  even  the  river  bottoms  could  not 
bear  such  a  scourge.  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing 
short  of  manuring,  very  heavily,  (he  half  that  is 
in  corn,  will  justify  (he  expectation  of  either  good 
crops,  or  preserving  the  fertility  the  land  might 
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have  possessed  when  this  course  commenced. 
The  impracticability  of  doing  that  without  sum- 
mer food  for  cattle,  and  with  no  winter  Food  but 
what  the  ofi'al  of  the  wheat  and  corn  affords,  must 
cause  this  rotation  to  be  rejected  at  once.  If  it 
was  possible  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  clover,  after 
every  crop  of  wheat,  1  believe  alternate  crops  of 
wheat  and  clover  would  be  made  without  injury 
to  the  land :  but  the  clover  crop  is  too  uncertain 
to  be  relied  upon  for  this.  It  is  rare  that  clover 
succeeds  after  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat,  by  which  it 
is  subject  to  be  smothered  ;  it  is  likewise  liable  to 
be  killed  by  frosts  and  severe  droughts,  in  its  in- 
fant state,  and  it  is  said  that  land  tires  of  it  as 
soon  as  of  any  crop. 

nree  years'  rotation. — Com,  wheat  and  pas- 
ture ;  this  is  the  roost  common  rotation  practised 
in  Virginia.    Under  this  rotation,  as  under  the 
last,  the  lands  have  grown  worse  yearly,  as  under 
that,  most  of  the  maxims  upon  which  judicious 
rotations  are  foianded  are  violated.    There  is  not 
a  proper  mixture  of  grain  and  green  crops ;  the 
grain  crops  perpetually  succeed  each  other,  and 
me  proportion  of  land  in  grain  is  loo  great.    If 
the  farm  were  in  good  order  when  this  rotation 
commenced,  and  the  land  regularly  sown  with  red 
clover  when  in  wheat,  and  plastered  the  spring 
when  the  clover  was  sown,  and  the  plaster  re- 
peated the  next  year,  and  a  sufficient  stock  kept 
to  convert  all  the  offal  of  the  com  and  wheat  into 
manure,  it  is  possible  that  the  land  would  not  be 
rapidly  injured.    If  this  course  were  observed,  the 
materials  fbr  making  manure  would  be  so  abun- 
dant, there  is  no  question  it  could  be  made  in 
large  quantities,  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm 
contributing  to  it ;  upon  this  plan  much  reliance 
must  be  placed  upon  soiling,  which  the  experience 
of  many  years  has  taught  me  is  a  precarious  de- 
pendence in  this  climate.    1  am  far  from  recom- 
mending this  rotation  except  upon  rich  bottom 
land  ;  but  if  it  be  pursued,  I  do  recommend  it 
upon  the  plan  here  suggested,  with  the  addition 
of  some  provision  of  grass  land  lor  early  and  mid- 
summer pasture.    One  twelfth  part  of  the  most 
suitable  land  on  the  farm  cannot  be  more  benefi- 
cially employed  than  in  this  way.    I  consider  cat- 
tle and  hogs  as  an  essential  to  every  farm,  not 
only  fbr  the  purpose  of  making  the  manure  neces- 
sary fbr  the  farm,  but  as  the  only  meand  of  sup- 
plying the  country  with  food  from  our  own  re- 
sources.   A  farmer  should  buy  nothing  that  he 
can  make  or  raise  for  the  use  of  the  farm.    If 
where  the  three  year^'  rotation  is  practised,  the 
farm  should  be  thrown  into  fbur  divisions,  and  one 
of  them  is  kept  in  grass  for  pasture,  and  thrown 
out  of  the  rotation  for  several  years,  the  land  may 
possibly  improve  in  fertility,  if  there  should  be 
proper  exertions  to  make  and  apply  manure. 

Four  years'  rofo^um.— Admits  of  greater  vari- 
ety in  the  succession  of  crop?.  The  course  most 
approved  in  the  country  below  the  falls  of  the 
river,  which  is  generally  denominated  the  corn 
country,  from  that  grain  being  considered  the  sta- 
ple of  that  district,  is  corn,  wheat,  and  two  years 
in  clover.  Its  effects  1  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging  of;  it  is  recommended  in  such  strong 
terms  by  the  president  of  our  society,  that  1  can 
have  no  doubt  of  its  advantages  in  that  tract  of 
country  which  is  better  adapted  to  corn  than  to 
wheat.  It  gives  a  greater  proportion  of  com  and 
less  of  wheat,  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to 


make,  or  than  it  is  advisable  to  attempt  in  a  broken 
stony  country,  inconvenient  to  market,  and  where 
manual  labor  does  not  abound.    In  a  tract  of 
country  above  the  falls,  and  below  the  Blue  Ridge, 
wheat  is  considered  the  staple.    An  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  corn  is  no  compensation  for  a  di- 
minished crop  of  wheat.    One  fourth  of  a  farm  in 
wheat,  and  that  after  corn,  when  the  crop  is  al- 
ways worse  than  after  fallow,  is  not  considered 
enough.    I  once  cultivated  a  plantation  in  a  rota- 
tion of  four  years.    My  course  was  corn,  wheat, 
clover,  wheat,  and  the  plantation  evidently  grew 
worse.    I  should  remark,  that  during  that  experi- 
ment, the  fields  were  not  pastured,  nor  was  1  very 
successful  with  the  clover  crop,  it  having  failed 
more  than  once.    Three  crops  of  grain  in  four 
years  are  too  many  for  any  high  land.    If  the 
plantation  had  been  laid  off  in  five  fields,  and  one 
field  had  been  alternately  thrown  out  of  the  course) 
as  suggested  in  the  three  years'  rotation,  the  bene- 
fit to  the  land  and  to  the  stock  from  a  portion  of 
the  land  being  for  a  number  of  years  in  grass 
would  be  attained.    So  far  as  my  experience  or 
observation  goes,  wheat  may  succeed  cl(^ver  with 
every  prospect  of  a  good  crop.    Sir  John  Sinclair, 
however,  states  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the   most  intelligent  and   successful  farmers  in 
Scotland,  that  clover  land  ought  not  to  be  sown 
in  wheat.    There  may  be  some  difference  in  the 
climate  or  soil  of  the  two  countries,  that  may 
make  the  difference  upon  this  subject.    However, 
it  is  proper  that  every  judicious  man  should  be  on 
the  look  out,  as  our  experience  has  not  been  such 
as  to  he  conclusive.     When  this  rotation  is  prac- 
tised, I  would  pasture  moderately  the  clover  field 
the'  last  year  it  is  in  grass.    In  every  rotation 
where  the  land  is  to  remain  not  more  than  two 
years  in  grass,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
clover  seed  should  be  sown  on  every  crop  of  wheat, 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  of  clean  seed  to  ten  acres. 
The  cost  of  the  seed  is  no  consideration  in  compa- 
rison with  the  value  of  the  crop  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  from  it.    Many  people  believe, 
that  aller  clover  is  once  well  taken,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  sow  again;  land  will  sometimes  reseed 
itself,  but  it  will  more  frequently  fail.   The  famous 
Norfolk  four  years'  rotation,  which  has  made  that 
one  of  the  most  productive  counties  in  England, 
is  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheal ;  the  land  always 
manured  fbr  turnips,  and  the  turnips  fed  off  by 
sheep,  which  is  a  dressin^r  twice  in  four  years. 

Five  years'  rotation. — This  is  the  rotation  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Wickham  upon  his  highly  cultivated 
and  productive  estate  upon  James  River.  Its  suc- 
cess recommends  it  highly  on  rich  land.  It  has 
been  in  use  fbr  seventeen  years ;  during  that  time 
his  crops  have  been  the  best  upon  the  river,  and 
from  what  I  hear,  the  average  of  the  last  nine 
years  is  at  least  double  the  first  term.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  his  crops  of  wheat  and  clover  from 
May  to  harvest,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  they  are  the  best,  taken  throughout,  I 
ever  saw.  I  have  seen  in  other  plantations,  lots 
and  parts  of  fields  that  were  equal  to  his,  but  I 
never  saw  entire  fields  under  as  good  crops,  either 
of  wheat  or  clover.  Before  this  land  came  into 
his  hands,  it  had  been  cropped  in  the  three  years' 
rotation.  The  succession  of  crops  in  his  rotation 
is,  1st  com,  2d  wheat,  3d  clover,  4th  wheat,  5th- 
clover.  I  consider  his  experiment  as  establishinir, 
conclusively,  that  by  the  free  use  of  plaster  of 
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Paris,  and  the  proper  exertions  to  make  and  apply 
manure,  that  dve  years^  rotation  may  be  relied 
upon  to  give  fine  crops  on  lands  in  good  heart, 
and  to  keep  the  land  in  a  stale  of  regular  and  pro- 
gretsive  improvement.  Although  the  number  of 
acres  that  are  in  grain  by  having  six  divisions  in- 
stead of  five,  would  be  iewer,  I  believe  the  quan- 
tity made  would  not  \te  lessened,  and  I  am  con- 
fident the  land  would  improve  faster,  with  ihe 
advantage  of  summer  pasture  for  stock  and  the 
diminution  of  labor  in  seeding  only  one-third  o( 
the  farm,  instead  of  two-fifihS|  with  the  further 
advantage  of  commencing,  whenever  the  extra 
field  was  to  be  brought  into  the  rotation,  with  a 
naked  fallow ;  which  1  fear  will  be  found  indispen- 
sable. From  the  increase  of  strong  perennial 
plants  upon  our  lands,  since  they  have  been  less 
Jrequently  than  formerly  planted  in  corn,  I  suspect 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  resort  to  naked  fallows  once 
in  six  or  seven  years  to  keap  them  clean  enough 
lor  wheat.  For  these  reasons  I  should  prefer  six 
divisions;  the  sixth  field  I  would  use  as  it  is  pro- 
posed the  fourth  and  fifih  should  be  used  in  the 
two  preceding  rotations,  to  be  sown  with  a  mix- 
ture of  grass  seed  for  pasture. 

Six  years^  rotation, — Ist  corn,  2d  wheat,  3d 
clover,  4th  wheat,  5(h  clover,  6ih  clover;  this 
course  of  crops  may  be  practised  to  great  advan- 
tage upon  weak  or  worn  lands.  It  may  be  varied 
thus;  divide  the  arable  land  of  a  farm  into  three 
Gelds,  one  of  which  for  corn  and  clover  in  equal 
parts,  one  in  wheat,  (half  corn  and  the  other  half 
tallow,)  and  one  in  clover.  Under  this  course 
one-sixth  of  the  farm  would  be  in  corn,  one-third 
in  wheat,  and  one-half  in  clover.  That  part  of 
the  clover  that  is  iti  the  enclosure  with  the  corn, 
to  be  mowed  for  hay,  and  the  produce  of  the  field 
that  is  In  clover  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
stock  in  summer,  by  soiling  and  by  t>eing  pastured. 

Seven  yeara^  rotation. — Isl  corn,  2d  rye,  3d  clo- 
ver, 4ih  wheal,  6th  clover,  6th  wheal,  7ih  clover. 
Perhaps  as  beneficial  a  rotation  with  a  view  either 
to  profit  or  improvement  would  be,  Ist  corn,  2<1 
nre,  (the  corn  and  rye  to  be  consumed  on  the 
mrm,)  3d  clover,  4ih  wheat,  5ih  clover,  6th  wheat, 
7th  pasture  for  six  years,  on  which  1  would  sow 
greensward,  orchard  and  herds-grass,  meadow  oat 
and  red  clover.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  this 
rotation  the  last  crop  in  the  course  is  wheat,  and 
Ihe  first  and  second  corn  and  rye,  being  three 
crops  in  succession.  It  is  supposed  the  land  would 
be  amply  compenrated  for  thia  by  the  entire  crops 
or  rye  and  corn  being  consumed  on  the  farm,  and 
each  field  in  its  turn  being  in  pasture  six  years. 
Where  one-seventh  of  the  land  is  manured  for 
corn,  the  produce  of  two- fifths  of  the  land  that  is 
in  grain  consumed  upon  it,  and  three-sevenths  of 
the  farm  in  grass,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  pro- 
duce and  improvement  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  man.  I  am  informed  the  lands  on  the 
south  branch  of  Potomac  are  cultivated  in  corn 
six,  seven  and  eight  years  in  succession,  after 
which  they  are  pastured  as  long,  and  in  that  time 
are  supposed  to  be  completely  renovated. 

Of  the  foregoing  rotations,  1  should  prefer  the 
five  years'  rotation  for  good  land,  but  think  it  would 
be  more  perfect,  if  the  farm  was  thrown  into  six 
divisions  and  one  of  them  kept  in  grass  the  whole 
round.  For  weak  or  thin  land,  I  should  think  the 
change  1  have  suggested  indispensable.  With 
that  variation  one-half  the  land  would  be  in  grain, 
and  the  other  in  grass. 


To  avoid  repetitiot),  I  have  purposely  omitted 
mentioning  totmcco,  not  from  a  belief  that  its  cul- 
ture should  be  abandoned;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  will  be  lon^  one  of  the  best  articles  of 
produce  for  a  Virginia  plantation ;  at  any  thing 
like  the  present  prices,  it  unquestionably  is  so. 
Persons  distant  from  market,  or  those  who  can 
make  tobacco  of  ihe  first  quality,  will  probably 
find  it  their  interest  to  continue  its  culture  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  If  it  is  made  upon  new 
land,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  rotation  of^  crops ; 
it  is  used  as  a  preparation  for  other  crops.  If  it  is 
made  upon  old  land,  it  should  be  planted  upon  the 
lands  that  in  the  dififerent  rotations  I  have  given, 
are  allowed  for  corn.  It  will  be  found  an  easier 
crop  to  the  l&nd  than  corn,  and  will  invariably  be 
succeeded  by  a  better  crop  of  wheat. 

Miscellaneous  observations, — It  is  obvious,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  an  improving  system 
upon  an  exhausted  farm,  or  upon  poor  land,  it  is 
proper  to  begin  with  geniJe  rotations ;  when  the 
soil  is  improved,  it  willbear  more  severe  cropping. 

fiy  the  hi<u!h  price  of  wheat,  farmers  have  been 
induced  to  cultivate  too  much  land  in  grain,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  slock,  the  great 
source  of  manure,  being  neglected  or  almost  given 
up,  the  soil  will  be  exiiausted  by  the  severity  of 
cropping.  The  late  change  in  Europe  to  a  state 
of  profound  peace,  must  cause  the  price  of  grain 
to  fall,  which,  added  to  a  decrease  in  the  produce 
of  the  land,  must  bring  distress  upon  the  farmer ; 
stock  of  every  kind  must  rise  on  account  of  its 
scarcity,  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  remedied 
for  many  years.  The  ready  answer  given  by 
every  man,  when  he  is  asked  why  he  works  his 
land  so  hard,  is,  that  ho  must  have  the  crop  from 
all  ihe  land  he  cultivates,  that  less  will  not  support 
his  family  and  defray  his  expenses.  Great  and 
weighty  considerations,  I  admit ;  but  is  it  not  a 
fatal  error  to  believe,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land,  in  an  exhausted  stare,  will  produce 
more  than  a  third,  or  at  any  rate  half,  the  same 
land,  well  cultivated  and  improved  by  the  manure 
that  can  be  made,  the  free  use  of  planter  and  clo- 
ver, and  the  proper  mixture  of  ameliorating  with 
exhausting  crops?  Let  these  questions  be  tested 
by  experience. 

John  Wickham,  esq.,  when  he  purchased  his 
upper  farm,  I  understand,  could  not  expect  more 
than  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat,  annually,  according  to  the 
season.  His  crop  \n  now  from  lour  to  five  thou- 
sand bushels.  Thomas  Marshall,  esq.,  took  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  when  two  and  a  half  barrels 
of  corn,  and  five  or  six  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  would  have  been  thought  good  average 
crops ;  he  now  makes  from  six  to  eight  barrels  of 
corn,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  For  these  facts,  many  of  the 
members  of  this  society  can  vouch.  Little  more 
than  half  Mr.  Wickham's  land,  produces  more 
than  double  the  grain  he  used  to  make  upon  two- 
thirds.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  equally  successful. 
I  hope  those  gentlemen  will  favor  the  public, 
through  this  society,  with  a  full  statement  of  their 
improvements.  Sir  John  Sinclair  says  that  the 
lands  in  some  districts  in  Scotland,  were  formerly 
cultivated  in  grain,  three  years  in  four ;  the  rent 
was  then  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per 
acre ;  the  same  lands  are  now  in  grain  not  oftener 
than  three  years  in  six;  they  pay  from  five  to  six 
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pounds  rent,  and  make  more  grain  from  half  than 
they  formerly  did  from  three-fourths  of  the  farm. 
These  great  and  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  Scotland,  in  about  forty  years. 

A  safe  rule  by  which  to  proportion  the  crops  of 
grain  is,  not  to  suffer  more  than  from  a  half  to 
three-fiAbs  of  the  farm  to  be  in  grain  in  one  year. 
Let  the  land  that  can  be  manured,  be  the  limit  of 
the  com  crop,  to  be  succeeded  by  wheat,  rye  or 
oats,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  relative  value 
of  each  species  of  grain,  and  then  complete  the 
rotation  by  alternate  crops  of  small  grain  and  clo- 
ver, allowing  one  field  to  be  always  in  grass  for 
pasture.  I  fear  many  farmers  will  be  deterred 
from  following  this  advice,  from  a  belief  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  accomplish  what  I  propose,  f 
pledge  myself  that  any  man  who  will  make  pro- 
per exertions,  may  make  the  quantity  of  manure 
that  will  be  necessary.  A  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres  in  six  fields  will  have  six  of  fifiy  each; 
twenty  loads  of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  will  re- 
quire a  thousand  loads  for  a  field,  to  be  spread  over 
the  surface  equally.  If  the  manure  be  applied  to 
the  bill  or  the  drill,  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  com  crop.  The  application  in 
either  mode  will  give  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  tmrrels  of  corn  fi-om  the  field,  as 
the  year  is  favorable  or  otherwise,  in  one  of  these 
modes.  1  know  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man 
upon  such  a  farm,  to  manure  fifty  acres;  if  he  will 
provide  winter  and  summer  food  for  his  stock,  and 
use  due  diligence  in  making  and  saving  manure, 
and  consume  all  his  wheat  straw  and  corn  stalks 
as  litter  for  his  stock.  In  this  way,  then,  half  the 
land  will  be  made  to  produce  the  quantity  of  corn 
usually  made,  with  a  great  saving  of  labor,  a  cer- 
tain and  constant  improvement  of  his  !arm,  and  a 
crop  of  wheat,  double  what  he  would  make,  ivhen 
one-third  of  his  land  was  planted  in  corn,  and  ail 
bis  wheat  made  upon  corn  land. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  should  have  the  greatest 
influence  in  deciding  upon  the  crops  to  be  made. 
In  most  cases,  that  crop  will  pay  best,  that  the 
land  is  best  adapted  to.  If  the  distance  from  mar- 
ket is  too  great  to  transport  grain  of  any  sort,  still 
it  is  made  to  great  profit,  for  fattening  stock  and 
for  distillation.  On  the  south  branch  of  Poto- 
mac, corn  is  the  principal  crop.  Where  the  land« 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  corn,  let  that  be  made 
the  staple ;  so  as  to  wheat,  and  every  other  plant 
which  IB  cultivated.  Upon  the  dry,  thirsty  up- 
lands of  the  mountainous  country,  corn  is  as  pre- 
carious a  crop,  as  wheat  is  upon  ifie  light  lands  of 
the  lower  country. 

The  great  error  in  Virginia,  heretofore,  has  been, 
that  we  have  culiivated  our  lands  without  inter- 
mission I  that  we  have  attempted  crops  without  any 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  the  fitness 
of  its  culture ;  that  we  have  taken  every  thing 
from  the  soil,  without  returning  any  thing  to  it, 
and  that  even  now,  when  there  is  a  strong  solici- 
tude to  improve  our  lands,  we  are  attempting  it  in 
a  way  that  cannot  succeed.  I  believe  that  by  the 
due  application  of  plaster,  and  the  proper  mixture 
of  clover  crops,  if  the  clover  succeeds,  good  land 
may  be  kept  in  heart ;  but  if  our  lands  should  tire 
of  clover,  or  become  clover  sick,  as  has  happened 
in  other  countries,  this  resource  will  fail.  Is  there 
any  man  so  credulous  as  to  believe,  that  by  clover 
and  gypsum  alone,  the  gullied  and  exhausted 
laodf  of  Virginia  c^  be  reclaimed  7  I  believe  not ; 


if  there  should  be,  I  can  assure  him  he  will  be 
disappointed.    Before  clover  will  perform  its  office, 
the  land  must  be  made  capable  of  holding  and 
sustaining  it ;  nothing  but  manure  will  enable  sucl> 
land  to  do  this,  and  to  have  manure,  there  must 
be  stock  on  every  farm,  with  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  winter,  and  pasture  for  summer.    Soiling  for 
some  time,  may  be  practised  to  advantage,  but  it 
IS  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  this  dry,  hot  climate, 
with  any  certainty,  for  more  than  two  months, 
and  can  scarcely  be  practised  at  all  in  the  harvest 
month,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
July ;  because  the  farm  hands  are  fully  employed 
in  securing  the  grain  crops.     Instead  then,  of  ex- 
cluding stock  from  our  farms,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered indispensable,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  manure,  and  for  the  necessary  supply  of 
the  farmer,  his  family  and  laborers,  with  meat, 
milk  and  butter,  but  as  a  means  of  afibrding  in- 
come.    Instead  of  Virginia  having  a  surplus  of ' 
meat  and  horses,  as  she  ought  to  have,  our  supply 
is  drawn  to  a  very  serious  and  alarming  amount 
from  other  states.    A  vast  proportion  of  the  beef 
and  pork  consumed  in  our  towns,  and  much  of 
that  which  is  used  in  the  country  by  the  faimers, 
is  brought  fi'om  other  states.    I  am  sure  it  is  a 
reasonable  estimate  to  say,  that  Virginia  has  paid, 
in  the  last  five  years,  to  the  people  of  the  western 
country  and  North  Carolina,  not  less  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  a  year  for  cattle,  horses  and  hogs, 
nearly  one- fifth  of  the  value  of  our  tobacco  crop, 
thereby  impoverishing  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
land  of  Virginia. 

I  have  no  scruple  in  saying  that  at  this  day 
there  is  less  pasture  land  and  less  stock  in  Virgi- 
nia, in  the  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  than 
there  was  thirty  years  ago.  1  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  approve  of  the  ancient  management  of 
stock  and  pastures,  when  the  stock  was  permitted 
to  roam  over  the  plantations,  during  the  winter, 
and  poach  the  earth,  nibbling  every  atom  of  her- 
bage that  escaped  the  frost,  and  snatching  every 
particle  of  the  spring  growth,  as  fast  as  it  was 
liigh  enough  to  enable  them  to  bite  it.  Under 
this  management,  the  land  was  injured  and  the 
supply  of  Ibod  inadequate ;  the  stock  miserably 
kept  through  the  winter,  a  great  loss  in  the  spring 
of  every  year,  half  starved  through  the  summer, 
and  the  manure  from  them  at  all  seasons,  small  in 
quantity  and  meagre  in  quality.  Instead  of  which, 
I  recommend  tlie  forming  of  lots  for  the  spring 
use  of  milch  cows,  yeariing  calves,  mares  and 
colts,  and  ewes  and  lambs :  the  more  hardy  stock 
to  be  kept  upon  dry  food  until  the  woods  will  sus- 
tain them,  which  they  will  do  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  all  the  upper  and  most  of  the  lower 
country ;  after  which,  towards  the  middle  of  May, 
the  common  pasture  of  the  farm  may  be  used, 
and  soiling  commence.  One-twelfth  or  fifteenth 
of  the  farm  of  suitable  land,  in  three  or  more 
grass  lots,  on  a  farm  of  any  size,  to  be  sown  in 
greensward,  orchard  and  herd's  grass,  meadow 
oat  and  red  clover,  will  be  of  as  much  value  as 
the  same  numt>er  of  acres,  in  any  crop,  deducting 
the  expense  of  culture,  that  ought  to  be  charged 
to  either  grain  or  tobacco.  When  the  common 
pasture  is  open  to  stock,  or  when  it  shall  be  sus- 
tained by  soiling,  the  lots  to  be  shut  up  for  sum- 
mer use — after  the  first  of  September  there  is 
never  a  want  of  pasture.  From  that  time  until 
March,  the  lots  should  not  be  depastured ;  the  fall 
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growth  will  be  very  considerable,  which  will  be 
valuable  food  in  iVlarch  and  April,  the  lop  of  it 
only  being  injured  by  ihe  frost.  Where  there  are 
two  6etd8  of  clover  in  the  rotation,  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter use  for  the  land  cannot  be  made  of  one  ofthem, 
than  to  pasture  with  stock  with  due  caution.  Ex- 
clude every  thing  until  the  clover  is  in  full  bloom, 
continue  the  stock  upon  it  only  long  enough  to 
make  way  lor  the  sei*ond  crop,  excloding  them  al- 
ways when  the  land  is  wet.  There  is  no  stock  on 
a  larm  more  benefited  by  clover,  or  less  injurious 
to  it  or  the  land,  than  hogs.  Except  fbr  the  com- 
fort of  resting  themselves  in  Jiret  or  moist  places, 
in  very  hot  weather,  hog«  wm  not  roof,  particu- 
larly when  the  land  is  dry,  if  they  can  get  plenty 
or  food  without  it.  They  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
cure sustenance  in  that  way,  but  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  only  necessity  that  makes  them  resort  to  it.  By 
using  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  farm  for  pasture, 
with  the  aid  of  lots,  1  am  satisfied  that  as  much 
manure  may  be  made  and  applied  every  year  to 
the  field  in  com  as  will  make  it  a  fine  crop ;  that 
horses  enough  may  be  raised  in  Virginia  lor  our 
own  use,  and  that  instead  of  purchasing  a  great 
proportion  of  the  meat  we  consume,  in  a  very  few 
years,  we  should  have  a  considerable  quantity  for 
exportation. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  so- 
ciety to  the  effect  of  fattening  stock  on  the  farm, 
with  a  proportion  of  its  produce.  It  is  to  make 
the  land  more  productive  in  every  thing  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  the  richest  manure  it  affords, 
which  imparts  its  fertilizing  power  to  every  part  of' 
the  farm  in  its  turn.  If  the  crop  of  corn  is  con- 
sumed by  cattle  on  the  farm,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  subsequent  crops,  both  of  com  and 
wheat,  will  be  increased,  by  the  application  of  the 
manure  it  will  furoish,  which  excess  may,  of  it- 
self, pay  a  good  price  fbr  the  corn  so  consumed. 
If  in  addition,  you  can  obtain  a  fair  price  lor  the 
com,  by  the  fattening  of  cattle,  with  a  saving  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  its  transportation,  the 
farmer  would  be  doubly  paid.  I  am  warranted  in 
recommending  feeding  stock  by  the  success  of  the 
South  firaoch  farmers,  who  have  become  in  thirty 
years,  the  most  wealthy  in  Virginia,  by  the  cul- 
ture of  corn,  without  ever  having  exported  from 
the  district,  one  bushel  in  grain  ;  the  whole  crop 
being  consumed  on  the  respective  farms.  In  | 
Great  Britain,  the  advantage  and  propriety  of  this 
practice  are  so  fully  understood,  that  there  is  never 
more  than  from  one- third,  to  half  their  farms,  ap- 
propriated to  grain.  The  vast  product  of  pota- 
toes, tumips,  cabbages  and  grass  are  applied  to 
the  feeding  of  stock,  on  their  farms.  In  this  way 
they  believe,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
they  make  more  grain  than  they  would  do,  if  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  land  were  made  to  pro- 
duce it.  In  England,  this  practice  is  carried  so 
far,  that  oil  cake  is  purchased  and  used  fbr  fatten- 
ing cattle,  with  a  knowledge  that  its  chief  benpfi: 
is  derived  from  the  richness  it  imparts  to  the  ma- 
nure, made  by  the  cattle  to  whom  it  is  fed. 

The  wisdom  and  economy  of  making  as  much 
grain  upon  twenty  acres  of  land  as  they  formerly 
made  upon  fifly,  are  there  fully  understood,  and 
they  are  so  rational  as  to  believe  it  is  better  to 
have  their  farms  improving  than  decreasing  in  fer- 
tility— and  this  is  done  by  men  who  have  only  a 
short  and  temporary  interest  in  the  land,  while 
we,  the  people  of  Virginia,  who  pride  ourselves  in 


being  the  lords  of  the  soil,  show  so  much  iadif^ 
ference  to  its  preservation.  It  is  believed,  and  I 
(ear  justly,  that  our  climate  is  unfavorable  to  the 
product  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  which  I  consider 
a  misfortune ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  either 
our  soil  cr  climate  is  at  all  so,  to  carrots,  parsnips, 
scarcity,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  or  the  sweet  po- 
tato, cabbage,  rape,  or  Swedish  turnips.  We  have 
a  great  resource  too  in  pumpkins,  not  less  valuable 
for  the  quality  of  the  food,  than  any  of  the  roots, 
and  only  made  so,  by  the  time  at  which  they  must 
be  consumed.  Much  of  our  grain,  both  corn  and 
rye,  might  be  fed  to  great  advantage,  by  being 
ground  and  fed  on  cut  straw,  or  steamed,  and  per- 
haps more  profitably  than  to  sell  it  in  grain,  at  tho 
common  prices. 

The  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  land,  from 
feeding  stock,  is  so  well  understood  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  it  has  become  an  agricultural  maxim, 
that  whenever  a  farmer  discovers  he  can  be  as 
well  paid,  by  cultivating  food  forcatile  as  for  man, 
he  should  prefer  it,  because  of  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  manure  it  gives.  Mr.  A.  Young  remarks, 
that  "that  country,  that  farm  will  be  most  im- 
proved, and  most  productive,  upon  which  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept. 
This  holds  good,  of  an  acre,  a  field,  a  farm,  a  dis- 
trict, a  province  or  a  kingdom." 

By  providing  food  fbr  a  due  proportion  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep,  the  quantity  of  grain  will  be  in* 
creased,  and  *Mhe  meat,  cheese,  milk,  butter, 
wool  and  leather,  are  so  much  additional  produce 
gained  from  the  land  ;  by  means  of  which,  the 
wealth  of  a  country  and  its  power  of  providing  for 
a  numerous  population,  is  enormously  increased." 

I  trust  there  is  no  possibility  of  my  being  so  far 
misunderstood  as  to  have  it  supposed,  that  it  is 
my  desire  to  convert  all  our  arable  into  grass  land, 
or  that  I  wish  to  increase  the  quantity  of  srass  by 
diminishing  the  product  of  bread -si  ufi*.  frecom- 
mend  stock  as  an  auxiliary,  whose  agency  is  to  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  grain 
crop,  and  to  be  subservient  to  that  object.  It  is 
essential  to  the  utility  and  chance  of  profit  from 
slock,  that  they  should  be  abundantly  led  through 
the  year,  and  the  quantity  of  stock  kept  propor- 
tioned to  the  food  provided;  remembering  always, 
that  it  is  better  for  every  purpose  that  a  farm 
should  be  under  than  overstocked.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  estate  in  Albemarle,  we  have  no 
resource  for  the  summer  support  of  cattle,  but 
those  furnished  by  our  arable  lands.  We  are 
without  swamps  or  marshes,  and  we  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  able  to  cultivate  all  our  cleared  lands 
in  succession.  1  do  not  believe  within  eight  miles 
of  Warren  there  are  fiOy  acres  of  waste  uninclosed 
landii.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  must  aban- 
don stock  or  depend  upon  what  can  be  derived 
from  the  farm  by  pasturage  and  soiling.* 

W.  C.  Nicholas. 

•  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  first  respectability,  who  is  distinguished 
as  a  farmer,  and  who  has  improved  highly  a  tract  of 
land  that  had  been  very  much  exhausted.  It  is  pub- 
lished to  corroborate  my  opinion  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  stock,  both  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a  farm  and  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  it : 

"  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  any 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  cultivating  the  soil  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
manage.    The  modem  and  more  improved  mode  of 
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FLA8TEB  OF  PARIS. 

From  the  same. 
Clifton,  October  IG,  1818. 

Dear  sir — The  following  lacte  go  lartlicr  in  es- 
tablishing the  duration  of  ihe  eflect  o\'  plaster  of 
Paris  on  clover,  than  any  I  have  seen  or  read  o\\ 
and  are  tberelbre  thought  worthy  to  be  comoiuni- 
cated. 

In  the  year  1813,  I  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in 
Goochland  county,  then  in  the  occupancy  of  Mr. 
George  Harding,  as  tenant  for  years,  whose  lease 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year.  One 
of  the  fields  of  highland,  in  wheat,  after  corn,  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase,  was  again  in  wheat  in 
the  year  1814.  In  1815  1  pastured  it ;  in  1816 
sowed  oats,  and  in  the  fall  sowed  wheat.  In  the 
-spring  of  1817  sowed  clover  and  plastered  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre,  but  leU  a  belt  unplaster- 
cd,  about  firty  feel  wide,  through  the  field.  The 
difiierence  between  the  clover  in  the  belt,  and  that 
on  either  side,  was  manliest  in  the  (all  Ibilowing, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1818 :  that  in  the 
belt  was  about  three  inclies  high,  of  a  pale  green 
color ;  and  that  on  each  side  about  nine  inches 
high,  and  of  a  deep  ^reen.  At  this  period,  while 
riding  over  the  field,!  discovered  in  the  unplaster- 
ed  belt,  a  number  of  tufts  of  clover,  about  the  size 
of  a  man-8  hat,  equal  in  luxuriance  to  that  which 
was  plastered  on  either  side.  Upon  farther  exa- 
mination, I  found  that  these  tufts  were  in  exact 
checks,  about  the  usual  distance  of  corn  rows.  It 
occurred  to  me  immediately  that  Mr.  Harding 
must  have  plastered  com  there  in  the  check.  Up- 
on reporting  the  fact  to  him,  however,  he  says 
that  he  never  used  any  on  that  part  of  the  farm, 
but  that  Mr.  Peter  Baker,  his  stepfather,  and  pre- 
decessor, planted  in  corn,  in  1805,  and  put  a  mea- 
sured spoonful  of  plaster  into  each  check,  but 
never  discovered  any  benefit  to  the  corn.  Mr. 
Harding  further  stales  that  he  never  knew  any 
plaster  to  be  used  in  that  part  of  the  farm,  by  Mr. 
Baker,  either  before  or  after  that  time.  Sordid 
he  ever  know  clover  seed  to  be  sown  there.  The 
tufls  before  mentioned,  kept  pace  in  their  growih 
with  the  plastered  clover  on  each  side  of  the  belt, 

fannioe  had  already  been  adopted  in  part,  when  I 
came  here  to  reside.  The  ploughing,  however,  is 
deeper  now,  and  better  executed  than  formerly ;  plas- 
ter of  Paris  is  used  in  greater  abundance,  and  more 
manure  is  carted  out  upon  the  fields.  Not  long  after 
my  arrival,  my  stock  of  cattle  was  considerably  di- 
minished, with  a  view  to  give  the  land  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  benefit  arising  from  clover  considered  as  a 
mere  manure.  For  five  or  six  years  I  have  been  nurs- 
ing my  land  carefully,  and  have  had  some  very  poor 
fields  to  reclaim ;  but  I  am  now  able  to  fatten  50  or  60 
beeves  annually  for  market,  without  sustaining  any 
inconvenience ;  indeed  I  consider  the  grazing  of  those 
fields  which  I  propose  to  fallow  in  any  given  year,  as 
a  decided  advantage ;  because  I  am  enabled,  by  this 
means,  to  have  the  ploughing  executed  more  effectu- 
ally, and  to  prepare  a  good  seed  bed  for  the  wheat. 
The  surface  of  our  country  is  much  broken  and  exhi- 
bits many  poor  knolls,  where  improvement  has  not 
progressed  far,  which  are  not  only  a  great  detriment  to 
the  appearance,  but  a  material  drawback  upon  the 
produce  of  our  wheat  fields.  Upon  some  of  those 
spots  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  my  farm  cat- 
tle penned  every  night,  and  others  I  have  endeavored 
to  cover  with  manure.  The  results  have  been  in  eve- 
ry way  satisfactory." 


which  became  sufiiciently  luxuriant  to  make  a  fine 
crop  for  the  scythe,  when  the  clover  in  the  unplas- 
tered  belt  would  have  afforded  but  indiflerent 
grazing,  except  the  rows  of  tufts,  which  were  so 
luxuriant  as  to  be  distinctly  counted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mite :  and,  indeed,  are  visible  at  a 
considerable  distance,  to  this  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  field  has  been  heavily  pastured  during  the 
last  three  months. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  as  far  as  this  sralemenC 
goes,  the  field  alluded  to  above  has  undergone  a 
hard  course  of  cultivation,  and  from  its  appear- 
ance at  the  time  I  took  it,  and  other  circumstances, 
1  think  it  fair  to  presume  it  had  been  severely 
pressed,  from  the  time  the  plaster  was  deposited 
in  the  checks.  I  never  perceived  any  spots  in  the 
crops  of  grain  which  could  lead  to  a  cooclusiors 
that  the  plaster  had  any  efi'ect  on  them.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  it  must  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  inactive  during:  twelve  years  from  the  period 
at  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  earth.  And  if 
we  suppose  that  the  frequent  plougliings  and  har- 
rowings  it  underwent,  dispersed  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  not  more  than  a  proportion  equal  to  that 
on  each  side  of  the  belt,  which  I  think  would  not 
be  far  from  a  fair  supposition,  it  would  appear  to 
have  suffered  but  little  diminution  in  its  fertilizing 
principle. 

With  very  great  respect,  I  am,  yours, 
Randolph  Harrisok. 

Dr.  John  Adams, 

Secretary  Virginia  j^gricultural  Society. 


cultivation  of  cotton  in  BRITISH  INDIA. 

From  Uic  New  York  Journal  of  Conin«rce. 

London,  August  Slsf,  1840. 
This  subject  has  for  many  years  occupied  the 
attention  of  English  cnpilalists,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  year  or  two  that  any  very  serious 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  theories  ad- 
vanced to  any  practical  result  There  has  been 
a  growing  anxiety  in  this  country  to  render  the 
manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  if  not  independent 
of  the  United  States  for  the  raw  material,  at  all 
events  less  dependent  than  he  hitherto  has  been ; 
and  a  very  strong  feeling  appears  to  exist  here, 
that  at  no  very  distant  day,  British  manufactured 
cotton  goods  may  be  formed  entirely  of  cotton 
raised  in  the  Indian  empire.  Since  the  trade  has 
been  thrown  open  with  India,  and  the  monopolies 
of  the  East  India  Company  half  crushed,  if  not 
annihilated,  private  enterprise  has  been  directed  to 
this  important  branch  of  trade,  and  several  of  the 
most  scientific  and  practical  men  in  the  United 
States,  occupied  in  the  growth  of  cotton,  have 
been  closely  questioned  and  consulted  as  to  the 
propriety  and  prospects  of  similar  plantations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From 
all  the  information  that  has  yet  been  gleaned,  the 
inquirers  appear  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  in- 
superable bar,  rational  objection,  or  even  feasible 
reason,  why  cotton  should  not  be  equally  as  well 
£rrown  in  India  as  in  the  south  of  the  United 
States ;  and  having  engaged  many  first- rate  over- 
seers from  South  Carolina,  it  seems  they  are  re- 
solved to  go  seriously  and  strenuously  to  work  to 
test  the  experiment.  Four  gentlemen,  of  consWer- 
able  intelligence,  and  from  what  I  learn,  who  have 
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been  all  their  lives  engaged  upon  cotton  plania- 
tion«  in  (he  United  Stales,  have  arrived  in  this 
country  within  the  last  (brtnighl,  and  are  about 
proceeding  /or  India,  to  superintend  plantations, 
either  formed,  or  about  to  be  formed,  in  the  presi- 
dencies of  Bombay  and  Bengal. 

Very  recently  9  special  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  was  convened  for 
the  express  purpose  of  entertaining  this  interesting 
question,  and  as  the  doings  on  that  occasion  are  so 
important  to  your  merchants  and  southern  friends, 
1  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  table  were  three  specimens  of 
India  grown  cotton,  from  the  same  piece  of  land, 
and  they  had  all  undergone  ''  one  of  the  first  ope- 
rations of  manufacture."  Two  of  these  speci- 
mens had  been  ginned  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
third  had  been  operated  upon  by  a  machine  for 
'  ginning,'  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  &  Co. 
ofLiverpool,  and  owing  to  its  superior  appearance 
and  cleanliness,  was  admitted  to  be  worth  *'  a  far- 
thing to  three-eighths  of  a  penny"  more  than 
those  specimens  which  had  been  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  manner  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith,  expressed  himself  in  very  sanguine  terms. 
"  There  was  nothing,"  he  observed,  "  in  the 
course  which  the  Chamber  had  pursued,  that 
could  afford  the  least  ground  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  our  brethren  in  the  United  States.  The 
Chamber,  he  had  no  doubt,  were  all  wishful  that 
we  should  deal  with  our  colonies  in  their  produce, 
rather  than  with  other  and  independent  countries. 
They  had  no  wish  to  put  down  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton in  any  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their 
wish  that  it  should  be  cultivated  wherever  it  was 
possible." 

It  appears  that  the  £aat  India  directors  finding 
that  a  number  of  spirited  individuals  had  resolved 
upon  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  set  about  inquiring  into 
the  possibility  of  the  thing  for  themselves.  The 
consequence  of  their  researches  was  a  report 
which  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
introduced,  and  which  was  read  to  the  Chamber. 

That  report,  framed  evidently  with  great  care 
and  the  result  of  the  minutest  investigation,  is  a 
document  almost  too  important  for  condensation, 
but  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you  will  give 
it  at  some  future  day,  entire,  I  will  merely  run 
over  its  contents.  It  begins  by  stating  that  *^  The 
question  of  obtaining  cotton  from  various  countries 
must  necessarily  be  mteresiing  to  a  manufacturing 
community  whose  prosperity  greatly  depends  upon 
a  plentiful  and  steady  supply  of  the  raw  material, 
since  it  must  be  obvious  tiiat  security  against  the 
contingencies  of  failing  crops,  political  disagree- 
ments, or  unsteadiness  of  price,  arising  from  spe- 
culative combinations,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  channels  from  whence  we  derive  our 
supplies."  The  chamber  is  then  congratulated  on 
the  progress  made  for  obtaining  "an  increased 
supply  and  improved  quality  of  East  India  cotton," 
and  a  description  is  given  of  the  successful  man- 
ner in  which  cotton  has  been  cleaned  in  Bombay. 
The  mode  of  performing  it,  however,  is  declared 
to  be  both  slow  and  expensive,  requiring  some 
mechanical  skill  to  meet  the  otherwise  "  insupera- 
ble obstacles  to  a  greatly  extended  production  of 
cotton  in  the  colonies."  To  aid  in  the  enterprise, 
all  transit  duties  have  been  abolished  in  Bombay, 


and  the  same  policy  is  about  being  adopted  in  Ma- 
dras. The  Governor  General  of  India  has  offered 
three  prizes  tor  the  growth  of  a  certain  quantity 
and  quality  of  cotton.  The  first  20,000  rupees--^ 
the  second  10,000  rupees — and  the  third  5,000  ru- 
peep.  Captain  Baylis  was  despatched  by  the  In- 
dia government  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  competent  persons  to  superin- 
tend the  culture,  and  has  succeeded  in  his  mission. 
He  is  on  the  point  of  returning  to  India  with  a 
collection  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  seeds,  and 
also  with  several  American  saw  gins  for  cleaning 
cotton. 

The  several  gentlemen  who  had  consented  ta 
accompany  Captain  Baylis  from  the  United  States 
to  the  East  Indies,  had  been  introduced  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Chamber,  and  had  pointed  out 
to  them  the  deficiencies  of  Indian  cotton,  "  parti- 
cularly in  reference  to  its  cleanness  and  irregularity 
of  staple,  both  of  which  they  expressed  confidence 
in  being  able  to  improve."  The  same  mills  have 
been  set  up  in  Liverpool,  and  on  the  17th  of  July 
last,  some  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  with  several  gentlemen 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as- 
sembled at  the  former  place  "  to  witness  the  expe^ 
riment  to  be  made  in  the  machinery  for  cleaning 
cotton.  A  repetition  of  these  experiments  was 
also  made  at  Manchester,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  directors  of  both  bodies  "consider  those  expe- 
riments to  be,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory,  as 
proving,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  practicability  of 
cleaning  India  cotton  with  the  American  saw-gin  ^ 
although  it  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  per- 
sonal skill  and  experience  will  be  requisite  to  adapt 
the  machine  to  the  particular  species  of  cotton  it  is 
intended  to  operate  upon." 

The  special  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Cham- 
ber then  goes  on  to  state  that  "  it  appears  to  be  a 
very  judicious  arrangement  which  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company  has  adopted,  viz  :  to  send  over  to 
India,  with  the  machines,  several  talented  and 
experienced  gentlemen,  natives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  brought  up  as  cotton  plant- 
ers, who  will  t>e  able  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  India,  and  to  devise  and  carry 
into  efiect  the  best  methods  of  driving  the  saw-gin 
and  applying  that  machine  to  the  very  important 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  cotton  so  produced." 

The  vital  importance  of  the  American  saw- 
?ins  will  be  seen  at  once  when  you  remember 
that  with  one  of  these  machines  1100  lbs.  to  1200 
lbs.  weight  of  clean  cotton  can  be  produced  per 
day,  whilst  the  machine  used  in  India,  the  Chinka, 
can  only  prepare  from  38  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  per  day. 
The  machine,  also,  that  has  been  invented  by 
Messrs.  Fawcett  &  Co.  is  stated  to  be  even  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  American  saw-gin, 
so  that  every  opportunity  is  now  given  to  the 
growers  of  cotton  in  India  to  compete  with  the 
American  market.  The  planters  who  have  been 
engaged  from  the  United  States,  are  so  engaged 
for  Rye  years,  and  their  experiments  are  to  m  car- 
ried out  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  with  such  a  wealthy  body  as  the 
Lords  of  Leadenhall  street— the  East  India  Com- 
pany— to  back  and  support  them  through  all  their 
endeavors,  something  will  now  be  done. 

Bearing  upon  this  subject,  though  partially,  is 
the  meeting  held  on  the  27lh  at  Manchester  for 
establishing  the  "Northern  Central  British  India 
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Society."  The  celebrated  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son* has  been  instrumental  in  s^etimg  up  the 
steam  on  this  occasion,  and  '^  Charles  Lennox 
Redmond,  a  gentleman  of  color,  anti-elavery  de- 
^0ltr  from  Pennsylvania,"  was  paraded  upon  the 
ilff&iform.  The  chairman  declared  that  the  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at 
slavery,  and  to  transfer  our  market  from  the  slave 
grower  of  cotton  in  America,  to  the  free  grower  of 
British  India.  The  principal  speakers  were  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  latter 
came  from  Ireland  expressly  to  attend  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Thompson  declared  that  there  was  no  mea- 
sure so  calculated  to  effect  the  downfall  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States,  as  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  cotton  by  free  labor.  He  instanced  the 
superior  cheapness  of  free  labor  over  slave  labor 
by  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  wholly  supplied  by  slave  labor,  but  now  the 
slave  grown  indigo  of  the  Oarolinas  and  South 
America  has  been  superseded,  and  the  three  mil- 
lions of  it  which  they  imported  into  Europe  has 
dwindled  beneath  an  ounce. 

In  allusion  to  the  part  taken  by  ihe  East  India 
Company,  which  I  have  above  described,  Mr. 
Thompson  declared  that  it  was  an  event  in  history 
that  could  not  be  matched  for  two  hundred  years. 
Mr.  O^ConnelPs  speech  was  paiticularly  remark- 
able, for  it  did  not  contain  one  single  sentence  of 
abuse  against  the  south.  It  was  confined  entirely 
to  a  description  of  the  atrocious  tyranny  exercised 
over  India  by  the  company,  and  demonstrating 
the  miseries,  privations,  famines  and  death,  which 
have  been  the  melancholy  consequences  of  their 
iron  rule.  J.  W.  G. 


CURING   AND    STACKING   FODDER. 

From  Uic  Carolina  Planter. 

Mr.  Editor: — Until  last  year,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  curing  my  fodder  wholly  4n  the  sun  and  putting 
it  up  in  double  stacks.  This  I  call  the  old  plan. 
The  objections  to  it  are,  in  the  first  place,  that 
many  of  the  leaves  dry,  crumble,  and  are  lost,  ere 
the  stems  and  succulent  portions  are  fit  to  be 
stacked.  In  the  second  place,  that  an  intensely 
hot  sun  is  hurtful  to  the  (odder,  that  cured,  in  the 
shade  beinff  always  the  most  fragrant  and  nutri- 
tious. It  IS  the  practice  of  the  best  English, 
French  and  Flemish  farmers,  in  curing  their  hay, 
to  expose  it  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun.  It  is 
carried  in  dry,  but  it  preserves  its  green  color ;  and 
you  see  hay  two  or  tnree  years  did  in  their  market 
of  so  bright  a  green  color,  that  we  would  scarcely 
conceive  it  to  be  cured  ;  yet  they  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  preserving  it  (or  years,  and  value  it  more 
for  its  age. — Cured  in  this  way,  scarcely  a  leaf  is 
wasted  and  the  hay  preserves  its  (re^hncss  and 
(i^grance ;  and  it  is  said  that  at  least  ten  per  cent 
is  gained  in  quantity,  and  as  much  in  quality.  A 
third  objection  to  the  old  plan  is,  that  the  (odder  is 
more  liable  to  the  seriously  injured  by  dews  and 
rain ;  and  the  fact  is,  in  a  season  like  this,  when 
we  have  had  rains  almost  every  day,  if  we  are  to 

depend  upon  curing  our  fodder  wholly  in  the  sun, 

• —      -    - 

*  The  English  missionary  abolitionist,  who  made 
a  figure  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago.^ED. 
Fab.  Rso. 


we  shall  not  have  one  good  stack  in  ten.  If  there- 
fore, we  can  (all  upon  a  plan  by  which  we  can 
make  better  (odder  and  with  less  sunshine,  we 
ehall  of  course,  be  running  lei?s  risk,  and  stand  a 
belter  chance  of  getting  in  that  part  of  the  crop. 
With  this  view,  I  have  the  fodder  that  is  pulled 
in  the  Ibrenoon ;  stacked  in  the  evening:  of  the 
same  day,  provided  there  has  been  no  rain  about 
ir.  If  it  is  wet,  1  allow  it  to  become  perfectly  dry 
before  it  is  stacked  ;  and  my  plan  of  stacking  is 
simply  this: 

A  pole  is  placed  in  the  ground,  at  the  spot  where 
you  intend  to  stack.  Four  other  poles,  or  fence 
rails,  i(  your  stacks  be  small,  are  placed  around 
the  centre  pole  about  a  (bot  or  more  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  then  all  tied  together  at  the  top,  with  a 
£?rape-vine  or  any  thing  handy,  forming  a  cone. 
Place  some  brush  or  a  lew  rails  at  the  bottom,  so 
as  to  raise  the  (odder  a  little  off  the  ground.  Then 
commence  laying  your  fodder  in  single  bundles 
around  this  cone,  and  when  you  have  finished,  it 
will  be  a  hollow  stack.  The  air  having  free  pas- 
sage underneath  the  stack,  will  circulate  in  the 
hollow,  and  the  (odder  will  finish  curinsr  in  ihe 
shade  and  unexposed  to  the  weather.  You  may 
cure  and  stack  pea  vines  in  the  same  way. 

Fur  this  improvement,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  I 
am  indebted  to  an  old  agricultural  friend  who  hns 
had  (brty  years^  experience  in  planting,  and  who 
had  all  his  life  followed  the  "  good  old  way"  of 
curing  and  stacking  fodder,  until  about  two  yeors 
ago  he  happened  lo  learn  from  an  agricultural  pa- 
per,  not  an  "oW  negro"  that  the  best  mode  of 
curing  hay,  &c.,  was  to  expose  it  but  little  to  the 
sun,  he  conceived  his  plan  of  stacking  fodder  so 
as  to  have  it  cured  partly  in  the  shade.  He  has 
adopted  the  plan  for  the  last  two  years,  and  thinks 
he  makes  better  (odder  by  it,  and  certainly  runs 
less  risk  of  weather.  I  have  also  had  my  (odder 
stacked  in  the  same  way,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  the  plan  ;  and  1  now  send  it  to  you  to  make 
^^  book  knowledge'^  of  it.  Fosnum. 


INDEPKNDBNCE. 

From  Uie  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Scarcely  any  thing  is  more  desired,  or  more 
misunderstood,  than  independence.  When  a  man 
has  acquired  a  great  amount  of  property,  and  has 
a  great  number  of  tenants  and  clerks  and  servants, 
and  above  all  a  vast  circle  of  (ashionable  ac- 
quaintances, so  that  the  keeping  of  his  happiness 
is  in  a  thousand  hands,  from  some  one  of  which 
he  is  always  sufi'ering,  then  he  is  called  indepen- 
dently rich.  He  cannot  appear  abroad  without 
the  help  of  a  retinue,  nor  then  but  on  condition  of 
being  dressed  exactly  so,  and  conlbrming  without 
scruple  to  all  the  lollies  and  sins  which  the  fashion 
of  his  class  decrees — all  for  the  s^ke  of  being  in- 
dependent. 

In  judging  of  independence  in  others,  men  com- 
monly take  themselves  as  the  standard.  They 
deem  alt  other  men  who  think  and  act  as  they  do, 
independent.  Thus  a  politician,  so  long  as  he  ad- 
heres to  the  opposite  party,  is  a  slave  to  party  dis- 
cipline, to  bribery,  corruption,  the  possession  or 
the  hope  of  office.  But  so  soon  as  he  comes  over 
to  our  side,  he  instantly  shows  that  he  is  a  man 
of  sterling  independence.    He  has  broken  the 
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shackles  of  party,  which  hia  generous  spirit  could 
no  longer  brook.  Men  love  independence  in 
themselves,  and  think  they  admire  it  in  others. 
Above  ail  they  admire  it  in  nn  editor.  An  inde- 
pendent press  is  the  beau  idtal^  the  beautiful  tbinjpr, 
of  their  admiration.  Kspecialiy  in  a  free  country 
and  among  an  intelligent  and  moral  peoplci  every 
body  says  the  press  should  be  independent.  Yet 
how  lew  there  are  who  mean  by  this  any  thing  but 
a  press  which  will  reiteratejust  what  they  them- 
selves think  and  believe.  To  be  unconvinced  by 
arguments  which  are  so  convincing,  and  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  men  so  universally  in  the  right  as 
themselves,  is  a  kind  of  independence  which  few 
men  will  endure.  They  cannot  understand  how 
any  can  be  so  perverse  as  to  differ  from  them, 
except  under  the  influence  of  some  bank  or  other 
hot-spring  of  corruption.  There  is  nothing  about 
which  men  desire  an  independent  press  so  much 
as  in  politics  ;  and  there  is  no  topic  on  which  they 
bear  independence  so  poorly.  About  these  matters 
there  is  nothing  excites  more  ansrer  than  simple 
statements  of  well  authenticated  facts.  Even 
some  good  men  get  so  becrazed,  that  although 
they  wiU  labor  industriously  and  give  their  money 
A^ely  to  support  and  spread  the  truth  in  other 
departments,  they  will  not  consent  to  have  a  news- 
paper about  their  premises  unless  it  will  repeat 
all  the  falsehoods,  vituperation  and  personal 
blackguard  of  the  party  press. 

Bonaparte  wrote  to  his  wife  very  truly,  "There 
are  no  such  slaves  as  we."  So  it  is  generally. 
The  higher  men  rise  in  authority  as  it  is  called, 
the  more  completely  are  they  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  those  whom  they  govern.  The  more  they 
succeed  in  the  accumulation  of  money  or  power, 
the  more  they  render  themselves  dependent.  True 
independence  is  best  secured  in  narrow  circles,  by 
prudence,  industry,  and  integrity,  and  a  generous 
distribution  of  surplus  possessions  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  others. 


"  RHIPPKD   IN    GOOD  ORDER  AND  WKLL  CON- 
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From  Ui«  AlezandrU  Gazette. 

The  following  remnant  of  (he  early  times,  when 
women  were  willing  to  get  married,  and  not 
ashamed  to  own  it,  \»  a  letter  accompanying  a  ship- 
ment of  marriagealtte  ladies,  made  from  England 
to  the  colony  in  Virginia.    It  is  dated, — 

London^  j^uguai  21,  1621. 

"  We  send  you  a  ship  ;  one  widow  and  eleven 
maids,  for  wives  of  the  people  of  Virginia :  there 
hath  been  especial  care  liad  in  the  choice  of  them, 
for  (here  hath  not  one  of  them  been  received  but 
upon  good  commendations. 

"In  case  they  cannot  be  presently  married,  we 
desire  that  they  may  be  put  with  several  house- 
holders that  have  wive^,  until  they  can  be  provid- 
ed with  husbands.  There  are  nearly  fifty  more 
that  are  shortly  to  come,  and  are  sent  by  our  Hon. 
Lord  and  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
and  certain  worthy  gentlemeir,  who,  taking  into 
consideration  that  the  plantation  can  never  flourish 
till  families  be  planted,  and  (he  respect  of  wives 
and  children  for  their  people  on  the  soil,  therefore 
having  given  this  fair  beginning ;  reimbursing  of 
whose  cnarges,  it  is  ordered  that  every  man  that 
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marries  them,  give  one   hundred    and    tweotjr 
pounds  of  t>est  leaf  tobacco  for  each  of  them. 

"We  desire  that  the  marriage  be  fi'ee,  according 
(o  nature,  and  we  would  not  have  those  maids 
deceived  and  marry  to  servants;  but  only  (o  such 
freemen  or  tenants  as  have  means  to  maintaia 
them.  We  pray  you,  therefore,  to  be  fathers  of 
(hem  in  this  business,  not  enforcing  them  to  marry 
against  their  wills."    . 


MANURES. 

From  the  New  England  Finner. 

Experiments  are  reported  as  having  been  re- 
cently made  in  England  with  saltpetre,  with  much 
success.  In  the  cases  referred  to  it  was  applied  to 
wheat  but  its  application  toother  crops  has  proved 
equally  favorable  and  encouraging.  It  is  not  m 
new  experiment.  We  know  several  cases  in  this 
country  of  its  successful  application,  of  which  wo 
shall  speak  hereafter;  but  we  shall  give  tha 
experiment  now  referred  to  in  detail,  because  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  considerable  care, 
and  its  results  are  professedly  given  with  exact- 
ness. 

The  Harleston  (England)  Farmers*  Club  pal  it 
to  their  members  as  a  subject  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, to  make  exact  observation  and  experiments 
with  various  manures.  Certainly  no  matter  con> 
nected  with  the  improvement  of^  agriculture  caa 
be  of  more  importance. — At  a  recent  meeting  the 
subject  of  saltpetre  was  discussed.  Various  expe- 
riments were  reported.  We  select  one  of  the 
strongest  coses,  they  say,  "(he  application  of 
sal(pe(re  as  a  top-dressing  to  wheat  after  pease, 
on  a  light  land  with  a  gravelly  subsoil." 

^'One  hundred  weight  per  acre  was  sown  by 
hand  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  to  prevent  any  error 
which  might  have  arisen  from  a  difierence  in  soil 
of  one  side  of  the  field  from  another,  the  saltpetre 
was  carefully  applied  on  every  two  alternate 
ridges.  The  two  crops  were  reaped,  stacked,  and 
thrashed  separately;  and  the  result  was  an  in- 
crease of  six  bushels  of  wheat,  and  upwards  of  two 
and  a  half  hundred  of  straw  per  acre,  obtained  at 
an  outlay  of  27s.  steriing  only,  as  follows : 
Produce  per  acre  of  wheat  which  had        St.    lb, 

been  manured  with  saltpetre,  160 

Produce  without  sahpetre,  133  1! 

Increase,  26   4 

Produce  per  acre  of  straw  with  salt-     Cwi,  St,  lb. 
petre,  23    4    IS 

without  saltpetre,  20    7      8 


(( 


(( 


f< 


Increase         2    5      5 
Cost  of  the  sahpetre  was  27s.  sterling  per  cwt. 
The  wheat  of  course  was  winter  wheat,  and  it  was 
sown  broadcast.    A  stone  is  14  lbs. 

The  society  proceed  to  report: — <*It  is  th« 
unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  saltpetre 
is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  manures. 
Strong  evidence  has  been  given  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  it  on  wheat,  clover,  and  other  layers^ 
and  tares  on  light  land  ;  and  on  clover  layers  on 
heavy  land :  in  each  ease  the  saltpetre  was  applied 
in  the  mouth  of  April,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred weight  per  acre.  The  efi*ect  would  probably 
be  increased  (but  this  is  at  present  unsupported  by 
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•vidence)  by  applying  only  half  the  quantity  of 
flaltpetre  at  first,  ana  the  remaining  part  a  few 
weeks  afterwards." 

The  experiments  which  have  come  under  our 
own  observation,  have  been  upon  grass  and  wheat. 
The  effect  upon  grass  was  quite  remarkable.  The 
wheat  was  in  a  growing  state  ;  the  saltpetre  ap- 
plied when  six  inches  in  height ;  the  quantity  per 
acre  not  noted ;  the  difference  between  the  parr 
not  dressed  with  saltpetre  and  that  to  which  it  was 
applied  was  obvious  and  striking ;  the  wheat  was 
then  in  flower  \  it  was  intended  that  the  result 
should  be  accurately  observed  ;  and  we  hope  pre- 
sently to  be  put  in  possession  of  it. 

Any  person  of  common  observation,  and  at  all 
interested  in  such  subjects,  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  immense  quantities  of  manure  which  are  ab- 
solutely thrown  away  on  our  farms,  in  our  cities, 
and  about  our  roads  and  buildings.  What  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be,  if  we  had  something  of  the  report- 
ed frugality  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  score  of  cleanli- 
ness and  health,  as  well  as  interest.  How  few  of 
farmers  ever  think  of  saving  theirsoap  suds.  We 
fear,  without  meaning  any  reproach  upon  thegude 
hoDsewives,  that  some  of  them  do  not  hear  of  such 
a  thing  as  soap  suds  as  oflen  as  might  be  useful ! 
fiiit  how  few  ever  think  of  saving  and  applying  it; 
and  yet  it  is  a  most  valuable  manure;  and  by 
having  a  vault  or  pool  in  which  to  deposite  a  pile 
of  loam,  or  large  heap  of  earth,  by  regularly  throw- 
ing the  contents  of  the  wash  tub  upon  it,  might  be 
converted  into  the  means  of  greatly  enriching  the 
land  ;  and  what  tuns  upon  tuns  of  the  most  valua- 
ble liquid  manure,  by  a  little  pains-taking  and 
contrivance,  might  be  obtained  in  the  city,  by  farm- 
ers, who  are  now  willing  to  come  four  and  six 
miles  and  transport  fire-mnged  and  dried  horse 
manure  at  a  cost,  before  it  reaches  their  farms,  of 
six  and  eight  dollars  a  cord. 

The  French  are  now  taking  great  pains  to  save 
the  'water  in  which  the  wool  is  washed  at  the 
woollen  factories,  full  as  it  is  of  soap  and  animal 
oil,  and  find  it  a  most  valuable  application  to  their 
lands.  We  have  long  known  the  value  of  the 
refuse  wool ;  and  We  have  stood  by  the  mill-shute 
in  Lowell  more  than  once  with  feelings  of  Serious 
wgret,  when  we  have  eeen  the  wash  from  their 
woollen  factory,  full  of  enriching  matters,  mingling 
with  the  waters  of  the  river  and  passing  ofl  into 
the  ocean,  as  so  much  valuable  material  absolutely 
thrown  away. 

Our  highly  respected  friend  Bement,  of  Albany, 
has  made  some  ver^  successful  experiments  with 
hogs'  bristles,  applied  in  tlils  potato  hills  and  in 
other  forms.  He  speaks  of  their  beneficial  efi'ects 
as  quite  remarkable;  and  we  promise  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  him  on  this  and  the 
tose  of  various  other  manures,  in  which  he  has 
been  experimenting.  We  can  confidently  rely 
apoD  his  observations  and  experiments  as  intel- 
ligent and  exact ;  and  the  results  which  he  gives 
undat  bia  own  haod,  as  certain.  H.  G. 


I  ficient  manure  for  an  acre  would  one  day  be  car- 
ried in  a  man's  coat  pocket ;  and  that  a  trite  an- 
swer was  made  to  the  remark,  that  the  produce 
from  such  manuring  would  then  be  brought  away 
m  the  watst-coat  pocket.  Now,  although  this  pe- 
riod has  not  yet  arrived,  yet  something  approaching 
to  the  femalt  quantity  of  manure  necessary  to  give 
vigor  to  an  acre  of  wheat,  has  been  proved  on 
Guillbrd  Downs  during  the  past  year;  not  that  this 
kind  of  manure  alone  was  taken  up  by  the  crop, 
but  that  it  formed  a  great  stimulator  to  the  extra 
growth  there  cannot  oe  n  doubt ;  bringing  into  ac- 
tivity probably  some  latent  manures  Tying  in  the 
ground  ;  for  a  strong  alkali  will  convert  oleaginous 
matters  info  saponaceous  consistency,  and  in  that 
state  becomes  soluble  in  water :  hence  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  spongelets  of  the  roots  in  a  liquid  state. 
Those  persons  who  consider  quantity  necessary  in 
manuring  ground  are  sadly  mistaken,  intimate 
mixture  with  the  soil,  and  capability  of  becoming 
readily  soluble,  being  necepsary  points  for  consi- 
deration. In  March,  1839,  Mr.  John  Uyds,  bailifi'io 
Frederick  Mangles,  E8q.,orDown  Farm,  Guillbrd 
dressed  over  many  acres  of  wheat  with  1 1-2  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  (o  the  acre,  leaving  aboUl  halfah 
acre  in  the  middle  of  the  field  undressed.  The 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  wheat  was  seen  in 
the  course  of  10  days ;  when  nearly  ripe,  the  straw 
had  the  appearance  of  being  9  or  10  inches  longer 
than  the  other  part,  and  much  stronger;  at  reaping 
seven  rods  of  each  part  were  measured,  cut,  and 
kept  separate ;  the  nitred  part  produced  24  sheaves 
containing  11  gallons  of  wheat  and  54  lbs.  of  straw; 
and  where  the  seven  rods  were  not  so  dressed,  the 
produce  was  16  sheaves,  containing  61-2  gallons 
of  wheat  and  40  lbs,  of  straw. 


SXTttAlTKOtJa   MAZfirBBa-i-iriTllATE  OF    SODA. 

Ftom  th*  Britiih  Panncrt*  Ms^azine. 

It  ia  reported,  that  a  remark  was  made  by  Lord 
Kamea,'90  yean  ago,  that  such  improvements 
Would  l»a  nada  in  agriealtural  chemistry,  that  suf- 


A  B0TT0HLB8S   LAKE. 

From  Uie  New  England  Farmer. 

A  writer  in  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Mail,  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  remarkable  poncf  in  Sussex 
county,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

"  White  Lake  is  situated  about  one  mile  we^t  of 
the  Paulius  Kill,  in  the  town  of  Stillwater,  ft  is 
nearl}'  circular.  It  has  no  visible  inlet,  but  its  out- 
let is  a  never  (ailing  stream,  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. The  name  is  derived  from  its  appearence. 
Viewed  from  a  little  distance  it  seems  of  a  milky 
whiteness,  except  a  few  rods  in  the  centre,  which 
by  the  contrast  appears  perfectly  black.  The  ap- 
pearance itself  is  singular  enough,  but  the  cause 
is  still  more  remarkable. 

From  the  centre  or  dark  portion  of  the  lake,  at 
slated  seasons,  innumerable  quantities  of  shells  are 
thrown  up,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  but  all  per- 
fectly white.  These  float  to  the  shore,  and  are 
thrown  upon  the  beach,  or  sink  into  shallow  water. 
Hundreds  of  bushels  might  be  gathered  from  the 
shore  after  one  of  these  periodical  up-risings ;  and 
the  whole  soil  for  several  rods  on  every  side  of  the 
lake,  is  composed  of  these  shells,  broken  or  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  the  weather.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  bottom  has  never  been  found,  although 
it  has  been  sounded  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred 
(bet. 

Where  then  is  the  grand  deposite  from  which 
has  been  swelling  up  since  the  memory  of  roan, 
theae  countless  myriads  of  untenanted  shells  ?    is 
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it  possible  that  though  far  remote  at  an  elevation 
oC several  hundred  feet  above  them,  this  bottomless 
well  may,  by  some  subterranean  communication, 
be  connected  with  the  grand  shell  marl  deposite 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  1" 


BXTRAOTfl    FROM     ^'OBSKRTATIOHS    OK    THB 

CULTURB  OF  SILK. 

Sy  the  late  Jfrchibald  Stephenson,  Esq.  of  Mon- 
greena/if  in  ^rshireJ*^ 

Prom  the  Tecbnieti  BeptMitwy. 

Having  resided  For  five  years  in  the  provinces  of 
Languedoc  and  Querc}^  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture 
of  silk  ;  1  embraced  that  opportunity  of  observing 
with  care,  the  manner  in  which  this  lucrative 
branch  of  manufacture  and  commerce  was  carried 
on :  and  indeed,  1  was  led  to  bestow  the  more 
attention  upon  this  important  subject,  from  an  idea 
1  entertained  that  this  valuable  culture,  by  proper 
care,  might  certainly  be  introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  this 
island,  where  there  are  large  tracts  ofland,  which 
would  answer  perfectly  for  the  production  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  which,  From  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  can  never  be  employed  to  any  great  advantage 
in  raiaing  of  corn. 

It  appears  proper  to  besrin,  by  ^ving  some  little 
account  of  the  mulberry  tree,  since,  as  the  society 
jiiri'U  observes,  this  is  the  first  object  ivhich  claims 
our  attention  ;  because  we  must  first  of  all  make 
some  provision  of  food  for  the  silk-worms,  before 
any  trial  at  large  can  be  carried  into  execution 
with  any  propriety,  or  indeed,  with  any  rational 
hope  of  succes«. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  black  mulberry  tree 
which  have  been  cultivated  in  France.  The  first 
of  these  bears  a  fruit  well  known  and  frequently 
presented  at  table,  being  the  same  which  is  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
don. But  the  leaves  of  this  tree  have  been  found 
from  experience,  to  be  too  harsh  and  too  succulent 
to  prove  in  every  respect  a  proper  food  for  the  silk- 
worm, and  the  silk  it  yields  turns  out  to  be  coarse 
and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  second  kind  of^the  black  mulberry  tree 
carries  a  fruit  inferior  to  the  other  in  point  of  sise, 
and  improper  for  the  table ;  but  the  leaf  of  it  has 
been  found  to  be  superior  to  the  first,  as  food  for 
the  silk- worm  ;  and  it  is  less  harsh,  less  succulent 
and  yields  silk  of  a  finer  quality  than  the  one  first 
mentioned. 

This  second  sort  of  the  black  mulberry  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  particular  kind,  which  is  said 
to  be  at  present  cultivated  in  the  kingdon  of  Va- 
lencia, in  Spain,  for  the  use  of  their  silk-worms  ; 
and,  indeed,  many  of  their  old  plantations  in 
France,  consist  of  this  sort.  But  their  new  plan- 
tations consist  wholly  of  the  white  mulberry  tree, 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  which  is  the  only  one 
they  now  cultivate  in  all  their  nursery  grounds, 
for  the  use  of  their  silk-worms ;  so  far  at  least  as 
1  had  occasion  to  see  them. 

There  b  a  third  sort,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  white  mulberry,  the  leaf  of  which  is  more 
tender  and  less  succulent  than  any  of  the  other  two, 


and  has  been  found  to  produce  silk  of  the  fioott 
and  best  quality. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  a  number  of  years  afler  the  culture  of  silk 
was  introduced  into  France,  the  people  were  ac- 
customed to  employ  the  leaves  or  all  the  difierent 
kinds  of  mulberiy  trees  before  mentioned,  promis- 
cuously; and  somegraflsof  the  white  mulberiy 
from  Piedmont,  and  from  Spain,  which  carried  a 
larger  leaf  than  the  one  they  had  got  in  France, 
having  been  obtained  from  these  countries ;  these 
gratis  were  put  upon  French  seedling  stocks,  which 
bad  the  efiect  of  increasing  greatly  the  size  of  the 
leaves,  and  was  regarded  as  an  acquisition  as  it 
certainly  produced  a  large  stock  of  leaves  as  food 
for  the  worms.  The  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  this  practice  of  graAing  prevailed  for  a  great 
many  years  all  over  Provence  and  Languedoc. 

But  Monsieur  Marteloy,  a  physician  at  Mont- 
pellier,  who  had  made  the  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm his  particular  study  for  a  number  of  years 
together,  at  last  made  it  clearly  apparent  to  the 
conviction  of  every  body,  bv  a  regular  course  of 
attentive  and  well-conducted  experiments,  thattha 
leaf  of  the  seedling  white  mulberry  was  the  food  ot 
all  others  the  best  for  this  valuable  insect ;  as  the 
worms  which  were  fed  with  this  particular  leaf 
were  found  to  be  more  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
less  subject  to  diseases  of  any  kind  than  those  that 
were  fed  upon  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  leavea 
above  mentioned  ;  and  that  their  silk  turned  out  to 
be  of  the  very  best  quality.  Since  that  time, 
namely,   1765,    a  decided  preference  has    been 

given  to  this  particular  leaf  beyond  all  the  others. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  shall  therefore  go  on  to  observe,  that  their  first 
object  is  to  make  choice  of  a  spot  of  ground  for 
their  seed  bed,  of  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  which 
has  been  in  garden  culture,  or  under  tillage  for 
some  time,  and  which  they  know  to  be  in  good 
heart. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  the  experiments  carried  on  by  Monsieur 
Marteloy,  that  gentleman  made  it  fully  appear 
that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  grew  in  a  rich 
soil  were  by  no  means  proper  food  for  the  silk 
worm,  as  they  were  too  luxuriant  and  full  of  juice 
for  them  ;  and  that  the  leaves  of  those  trees  which 
were  raised  in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  where  no 
manure  was  employed,  were  greatly  to  be  prefer- 
red. 

From  these  experiments  also,  one  ofthe  reasons 
and  apparently  the  principal  one  may  now  be 
pretty  cleariy  pointed  out,  which  rendered  abortive 
the  trials  made  in  f}ni?land,  during  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  II.  for  introducing  the  cul- 
ture of  eilk  into  Great  Britain  ;  though  that  reason 
was  altogether  unknown  in  England,  at  the  times 
these  difierent  trials  were  made.  It  appears  to 
have  been  only  this,  that  they  had  no  other  food 
to  give  to  their  worms  but  the  leaves  of  the  black 
mulberry,  carryinsr  the  large  fhiit  usually  presented 
at  our  tables,  which  is  now  altogether  rejected  in 
France  as  an  improper  food  for  the  worms ;  and 
which  was  rendered  infinitely  more  destructive 
for  these  insects  by  the  trees  which  produced  them 
having  been  all  of  them  reared  in  the  richest 
ground  in  England,  namely,  in  the  garden  grounds 
atK>ut  London,  which  we  know  are  in  a  manner 

yeariy  loaded  with  dung. 

«  •  •  •  • 
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Here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  second  crop 
of  leaves  which  come  out  upon  the  mulberry  trees 
afler  having;  been  stripped  of  their  first  leaves  for 
the  use  of  the  silk- worm,  are  not  allowed  (o  fall  of 
themselves  in  autumn.  They  are  ^aihered  for 
the  second  time  with  care,  a  little  belbre  the  time 
they  would  fail  naturally,  and  are  given  for  food 
to  their  sheep,  and  eaten  by  them  with  greediness, 
and  by  that  means  turn  out  to  good  account  to  the 
farmer.  Belbre  the  culture  ofsilk  was  introduced 
into  that  part  of  Languedoc  which  is  near  to  the 
mountains  of  Cevennes;  the  peasantry  over  all 
that  neighborhood  were  miserably  poor,  as  their 
soil,  which  is  mostly  gravel  and  sand,  was  incapa- 
ble of  carrying  crops  of  any  kind  of  grain  whatever. 
But  as  it  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  answer  re- 
markably well  for  the  mulberry  tree,  the  people 
entered  with  great  alacrity  into  the  culture  ofsilk; 
and  they  have  succeeded  so  well  in  that  lucrative 
branch,  that  from  having  been  amongst  the  poorest 
they  are  now  more  at  their  case  than  most  of  the 
peasantry  of  that  kingdom. 

When  I  happened  to  be  at  Gange,  which  is 
within  the  district  above  mentioned,  and  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  stock- 
ings, I  was  carried  to  see  some  mulberry  trees, 
beloDging  to  a  farmer  in  the  neight>orhood  of  the 
village,  which  were  the  first  that  had  been  intro- 
duced into  that  part  of  the  country.  The  trees 
were  remarkably  large  and  fine,  and  little  inferior 
in  point  of  size  to  our  elm  trees  of  the  middling 
sort.  The  people  who  obligingly  attended  me  to 
•how  me  these  favorite  trees,  assured  me  that  a 
good  many  of  the  largest  of  them  brought  a  return 
to  the  farmer's  family  of  a  Louis  d'or  each  of  them 

yearly. 

•  •  •  •  # 

From  the  extension  oF  the  culture  of  silk  over 
all  the  southern  parts  of  France,  there  is  a  great 
increasing  demand  yearly  for  the  mulberry  leaves; 
■o  that  they  are  now  become  as  much  an  article 
of  commerce  as  any  other  vegetable  production  ; 
the  peasants  with  eagerness  buying  them  up  an- 
nually with  reedy  money  at  the  proper  season  for 
the  use  of  the  silk-worms. 

This  last  circumstance  has  given  great  encour- 
agement to  gentlemen  of  property  to  raise  exten- 
sive plantations  of  mulberry  trees  upon  their 
estates;  as  they  bring  in  a  certain  and  steady 
revenue,  with  little  trouble  or  expense  to  the  pro- 
prietor, afier  the  trees  have  once  passed  the  risk 
of  being  hurt  by  cattle.  And  this  improvement  is 
of  the  more  consequence  because  the  grounds  that 
are  found  to  be  the  fittest  for  production  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  which  afford  the  best  food  for  the 
silk  worms,  being  gravel  or  sand,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed with  any  advantage  in  the  raising  of  corn, 
more  eppecially  where  the  manures  lie  at  a  distance 
from  them. 

Grounds  of  the  above  description  had  formerly 
t>een  in  use  to  be  planted  with  vines ;  but  the  re- 
turns from  these  were  far  from  being  equal  to 
what  is  obtained  from  grounds  of  the  same  quality 
when  planted  with  mulberry  trees. — As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
the  following  particulars,  which  I  had  from  a  gen- 
tleman, on  whose  veracity  1  am  certain  1  could 
fully  dej)end. 

He  told  me  there  was  a  gentleman,  a  surgeon 
ofNismea,  in  Languedoc,  who  bad  a  tract  of  very 
poor  ground  in  that  neighborhood  lefl  to  him  by 


his  father ;  which,  when  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, yielded  him  a  rent  of  three  hundred  livres, 
which  amounts  in  our  money  to  twelve  guineas 
and  a  half.  As  this  gentleman  observed  that  the 
culture  of  silk  was  extending  itself  rapidly  over 
that  part  of  the  country,  he  planted  the  whole  of 
his  little  property  with  white  mulberry  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which,  as  his  plantations  advanced,  he 
found  he  could  regularly  sell  annually  Tor  ready 
money  to  the  people  in  the  town  of  Nismes  and  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  employed  themselves  in 
the  culture  ofsilk ;  and  my  friend  informed  me, 
that  these  very  grounds,  alter  having  been  only 
sixteen  years  planted,  gave  a  return  to  the  pro> 
prietor  of  twelve  hundred  livres  yearly;  amounting 
to  fifty  guineas  of  our  money.  This  improvement 
having  Deen  carried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  neigh- 
boring heritors,  several  of  them  pursued  the  same 
plan  with  equal  success ;  and  some  of  them  who 
had  grounds  of  the  same  quality  which  had  been 
long  planted  with  vines,  actually  grabbed  up  their 
vineyards,  and  planted  their  grounds  with  the 
white  mulberry ;  and  here  let  mo  add,  that  the 
mulberry  tree  is  long  lived,  there  being  many 
instances  where  they  have  stood  perfectly  good  for 

above  one  hundred  years. 

#  #  #  #  • 

Here  then  I  must  observe,  that  the  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  procure  healthy  good  seed  or 
eggs,  because  it  has  been  ascertained  from  repeat- 
ed experience  that  the  eggs  from  those  houses 
where  the  worms  were  infected  with  bad  air,  car- 
ries along  with  it  to  the  worms  produced  there- 
from, the  same  distempers  to  which  the  worms  of 
the  preceding  year  were  subject. 

The  eggs,  in  order  to  be  properly  preserved, 
should  be  kept  in  some  dry  place,  with  a  free  air, 
not  too  hot ;  and  that  you  should  avoid  keeping 
them  in  any  vault  or  cellar  underground  ;  because 
any  kind  of  damp  is  found  to  be  destructive  to 
them. 

The  eggs  of  the  si'k-worm  have  been  found  to 
degenerate  in  the  space  of  five  years;  hence  a 
change  from  time  to  time  is  judged  to  be  necessary 
taking  care  to  have  the  eggs  brought  from  a 
warmer  to  a  colder,  climate.  This,  however, 
must  be  done  by  degrees,  and  not  carried  at  once 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  For  example,  eggt 
brought  from  the  Levant,  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  or 
from  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude,  ought 
not  to  be  brought  at  once  into  such  a  cold  climate 
as  that  of  Flanders,  or  the  north  of  France ;  but 
should  be  first  brought  into  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  Provence  or  Languedoc,  from  whence,  afier 
having  remained  there  for  two  years,  it  can  be 
brought  with  safety  into  the  colder  countries. 

The  first  year  that  the  eggs  are  brought  from  a 
warm  to  a  cold  climate,  you  must  not  expect  great 
success  from  them ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find, 
though  the  utmost  care  and  attention  are  given  to 
them,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  worms  will  die. 
But  still  you  will  be  able  to  save  enough  to  stock 
yourself  sufficiently  with  eggs,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding year  will  be  found  to  answer  better  as  the 
worms  become  naturalized  to  the  climate,  which 
can  only  be  brought  about  gradually ;  and,  indeed, 
more  time  will  be  requisite  for  this  purpose  in  Bri- 
tain than  in  France,  as  the  climate  upon  the  con- 
tinent is  more  fixed  and  steady  than  with  us  in 
England. 

la  transporting  the  eggt  from  one  country  to 
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aooiher,  especially  when  this  is  done  by  sea,  you 
must  order  them  to  t>e  put  into  a  t>otfle,  which 
ought  not  to  be  filled  more  than  half  full,  that  the 
eggs  might  not  lie  too  close  together,  which  might 
run  the  risk  of  heatino;  them,  and  causing  them  to 
hatch.  The  bottle  being  but  half  full,  leaves  suf- 
ficient room  to  the  eggs  to  be  tossed  upside  down^ 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  keeps  them 
cool  and  fresh,  and  hinders  them  from  heating. 
Al\er  puttini;  the  eggs  into  the  bottle,  let  it  be 
carefully  corked ;  a  cover  of  leather  put  over  the 
cork;  and  lei  that  be  sealed,  to  prevent  any  dan- 
ger of  damaging  the  eggp.  When  corked  and 
sealed  asat>ove,  put  the  hotile  into  a  double  case, 
or  box  of  wood  ;  not  only  to  preserve  the  eggs 
from  all  damp  from  ihe  sea,  or  oiherways,  but  also 
to  protect  them  from  too  much  heat,  which  would 
cause  them  to  hatch.  If  the  bottle  is  too  full,  the 
eggs  will  lie  too  close  upon  one  another,  and  will, 
in  that  case,  heat  of  themselves,  and  hatch,  and 
consequently  in  both  cases  roust  be  lost. 

The  eggs  that  are  duly  impregnated  by  the 
male  butterfly  are  of  a  gray  cindery  color,  which 
color  they  preserve  till  they  are  properly  prepared 
for  hatching,  as  after-mentioned.  The  eggs 
which  are  not  duly  impregnated,  are  readily  to  be 
distinguished  from  this  circumstance,  namely,  that 
alter  having  been  kept  tor  some  time,  they  always 
continue  to  be  of  a  yellow  color ;  and  1  need  scarce 
add,  that  all  such  eggs  are  good  for  nothing,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  te  thrown  away.  There  is  no 
distinfTuishing  between  good  and  bad  eggs,  but  by 
the  change  of  color,  aller  being  kept  for  some 
time,  as  above-mentioned. 

Oae  ounce  of  eggs  will  produce  40,000  worms ; 
and  80  in  proportion,  for  a  larger,  or  smaller  quan- 
tity. 

These  things  being  premised,  f  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  method  I  observed  to  be  used 
in  France  lor  hatching  the  worms.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  loss  which  must  necessarily  follow,  if 
the  mulberry  leaves  should  happen  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  frost,  aOer  you  have  begun  to  prepare  your 
^SH^9  they  reckon  it  advisable  to  divide  them,  and 
prepare  them  for  hatching  at  two  difl'erent  times, 
at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  one  after 
the  other. 

The  advancement  of  the  season  determines  the 
time  of  preparing  your  eggs  for  hatching,  as  j'ou 
proceed  to  that  as  soon  as  you  observe  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  luod 
for  your  worms,  by  the  advancement  of  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry.  But  in  order  to  he  properly  pre- 
pared for  this  work,  you  must  begin  a  monih  be- 
fore the  tisual  time  of  hatching ;  first,  to  put  your 
eggs  in  little  divioions,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce,  which  you  must  place  upon  a  piece  of  clean 
white  paper,  upon  plates,  i'nr  example ;  and  put 
those  plates  containing  the  eL'irs  in  a  place  a  little 
warmer  than  where  you  had  kept  them  during  the 
winter:  for  example,  if  you  have  an  alcove  bed. 
place  them  upon  the  shelf  within  the  alcove.  Let 
ihem  remain  in  thai  situation  for  the  first  five  or 
six  days,  after  which,  you  must  prepare  some  lit- 
tle chip  tK>xes,  perfectly  clean  and  neat,  seven 
incites  long,  four  inrhes  broad,  and  lour  inches 
high,  and  cover  them  on  the  inside  with  clean 
white  paper,  into  which,  put  the  difl'ercnt  divisions 
of  your  eg09,  having  a  small  box  for  each  divi- 
sion, and  place  these  boxes  in  a  basket,  upon  a 
stool  or  chair,  at  the  foot  of  your  bed  ;  nitikiMU  one 


of  the  mattrassf  8  of  your  bed  go  underneath  the 
basket;  and  cover  the  basket  on  the  top,  first  with 
some  cover  of  woollen  cloth,  which  pin  close  over 
it,  and  above  that  place  a  bed  cover  above  all,  so 
as  to  keep  in  the  heat  communicated  by  the  mat- 
trass  to  the  eggs;  in  which  situation,  let  them  re- 
main for  six  days  longer;  after  which  increase  the 
beat  to  14  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,* 
preserving  that  heat  equal,  night  and  day,  by 
means  of  a  little  fire  in  some  corner  of  the  room 
at  a  distance  from  the  bed. 

In  the  morning  when  you  get  up,  put  a  heater 
of  one  kind  or  other :  for  example,  a  tin  bottle 
with  hot  water,  or  a  foot  stove,  into  your  t>ed  be- 
twixt the  sheets,  and  proportion  that  heat  so  as  to 
equal  the  heat  you  give  to  the  t>ed,  when  you  lie 
in  it  yourself;  keeping  up  the  same  heat  as  nearly 
as  you  can,  until  you  go  to  bed  again  yourself  io 
the  evening. 

flaving  kept  them  in  this  situation  for  eight 
or  nine  days,  you  must  then  put  your  diflerent 
divisions  of  eggs  into  little  pieces  of  old  linen  cloth, 
which  must  be  washed  thoroughly  clean  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  least  dirtiness  in  the  cloth  would 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  eggs  ;  each  piece  of  cloth 
should  be  of  the  size  of  a  foot  square :  turn  up  the 
ends  of  the  piece  of  cloth  and  tie  them  with  a  bit 
of  thread,  as  near  to  the  top  or  end  as  possible  ;  by 
means  of  which  the  eggs  will  lie  loose,  and  can 
be  shook,  and  turned  from  time  to  time,  without 
untying  the  knot:  replace  these  packets  in  the 
basket,  and  cover  them  up  as  t>efore,  turning  and 
shaking  the  seed  in  the  packets  three  or  four  tiroes 
a  day  that  it  may  receive  the  heat  equally. 

On  putting  the  eggs  into  these  packets,  increase 
the  heat  to  14^  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  and 
keep  up  that  heat  night  and  day  as  equally  as 
possible ;  for  which  purpose,  have  a  couple  of 
thermometers  in  3'our  room  for  your  direction. 
After  the  eggs  have  remained  in  the  little  packets 
lor  three  or  four  days,  increase  the  heat  to  15 
degrees ;  and  in  four  days  more,  if  the  weather 
seems  settled,  and  very  promising,  increase  the 
heat  gradually  to  16  degrees,  visiting  and  turning 
the  eggs  from  time  to  time  as  before. 

When  the  eggs  begin  to  turn  white,  and  the 
mulberry  trees  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  out 
of  danger  fi'om  cold  winds,  or  slight  degiees  of 
fropf,  increase  the  heat  gradually  to  17^  degrees, 
or  18  degrees  at  most,  to  quicken  the  hatching  of 
your  esgff,  and  to  make  the  worms  come  out  as 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  poi^sible.  But  never 
increase  the  heat  to  more  than  18  degrees,  because 
a  greater  heat  never  fails  to  push  the  worms  too 
fast,  and  to  render  them  red  at  their  first  coming 
out. 

When  the  worms  are  red  at  their  first  coming 
out  it  is  a  sign  the  eggs  have  either  been  bad,  or 
ill  kept  over  winter,  or  overheated  ;  that  is,  too 
much  forced  when  laid  to  hatch.  Worms  of  this 
color  are  good  for  nothing,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
thrown  away,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  feeding 
ihem,  since  they  will  never  produce  cocoons. 

When  the  worms  are  entirely  black,  upon  their 
first  appearance,  it  is  a  sign  of  their  having  k>een 
perfectly  well  managed,  which  gives  great  hopes 
of  success. 

•  «  «  «  • 

During  the  third  age  make  use  of  the  leaves 


•  Or  about  59  drsrrees  of  Fahrnilieit. 
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of  such  trees  as  have  been  planted  out  in  the  field, 
but  reserve  the  leaves  of  vour  oldest  trees  for  the 
fourth  age,  as  these  last  leaves  lare  reckoned  the 
best  for  the  worms  when  come  to  their  maturity. 
Be  attentive  to  cleaning  away  the  litter  as  be- 
fore directed,  which,  during  the  third  age,  should 
be  done  at  least  (bur  or  five  times  ;  and  take  care 
to  clear  away,  from  time  to  time,  all  dead  worms 
the  moment  you  observe  them :  and  to  throw 
aside  also  regularly  all  such  worms  as  appear  to 
be  diseased,  to  prevent  them  from  infecting  the 
rest,  which  will  happen  if  this  article  is  not  pursued 
with  the  strictest  attention.  All  the  worms  which 
you  observe  to  grow  of  a  yellow  color,  and  to  have 
their  skin  shining,  are  strongly  diseased,  and  roust 
be  immediately  thrown  away,  for  lear  of  infecting 
the  -sound  ones.  These  diseased  worms  sometimes 
void  a  yeHsw  liquid  at  the  tail,  an  J  it  often  also 
bursts  out  at  other  places  of  their  bodies.  These 
must  always  be  attentively  removed  the  moment 
they  are  observed  ;  but  it  becomes  more  essentially 
necessary  t)e/bre  the  worms  enter  into  their  third 
sickness,  because  at  this  time  they  become  most 
dangerous,  by  voiding^  the  yellow  liquid  above 
mentioned,  which  is  poisonous  to  the  worms,  and 
«zcee4lin|[(ly  contagious ;  insomuch,  that  every 
worm  that  happens  to  touch  this  liquid  is  sure  to 
be  infected  with  the  same  dii^teniper,  which  has 

hitherto  been  found  to  be  incurable. 

•  •  •  *  * 

Upon  the  article  of  hatching  the  worms,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  save  the  production  of  the 
first  four  days,  as  I  observed  this  to  be  the  general 
fractice  in  France  :  but  I  must  mention,  that  hav- 
ing met  with  a  French  gentleman  at  Montauban, 
who  I  understood  had  dedicated  much  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  in  which  I  was 
assured  be  had  been  particularly  successful,  1  took 
the  liberty,  with  a  view  to  gain  information,  tu  re- 
quest of  him  to  favor  me  with  an  account  of  his 
method  of  management,  with  which  he  poliiely 
complied,  fiy  the  account  I  received  from  him,  I 
found  the  material  difference  betwixt  this  gentle- 
man's management  and  the  general  practice  con- 
sisted in  the  following  particulars.  He  told  me, 
that  having  long  observed  that  the  worms  which 
were  first  hatched  turned  out  always  to  be  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  than  those  which  were  later 
jn  coming  out,  he  had  for  this  reason  adopted  the 
following  plan,  which  he  had  then  followed  for  se- 
veral years,  and  to  which,  in  a  great  measure,  he 
attributed  his  success. 

If  his  intention  was  to  raise  a  quantity  of  worms 
equal  to  two  ounces  of  eirgs,  his  practice  was  to 
put  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  eggs  to  germinate, 
and  to  save  no  more  than  the  production  of  ihe 
three  first  days;  throwing  away  all  the  rest.  He 
likewise  made  it  a  rule  upon  their  passing  through 
their  different  maladies,  to  take  only  the  forward 
worms,  throwing  away  regularly  all  those  which 
remain  louj?  in  getting  over  their  maladies,  and  he 
gave  the  fbllowing  reason  (or  his  continuing  to 
follow  this  plan ;  namely,  that  from  many  years' 
experience,  he  said  he  had  found,  that  those 
worms  which  are  hatched  after  the  third  day  al- 
ways turn  out  to  be  weakly,  and  are  tedious  in  all 
their  operations.  For  the  same  reason  he  rejected 
all  those  wo''m8  which  linger  in  getting  over  their 
maladies,  which  he  said  was  owing  to  their  weak- 
ness, or  to  their  being  infected  in  some  measure 
with  some  di^eas^,  which  generally  carried  thciu 


off  before  they  could  make  their  cocoons ;  or  if 
they  did  get  the  length  to  make  their  cocoons, 
these  last  lie  maintained  were  so  light,  that  they 
were  not  equal  in  value  to  the  expense  of  the 
leaves  which  these  worms  will  eat  during  their 
grande  fraize.  At  getting  over  their  diflerent 
maladies,  he  saved  only  such  as  came  away  the 
first  two  days,  throwing  away  all  that  were  not 
ready  at  the  close  of  the  second  day.  From  what 
observations  1  had  myself  made  upon  the  silk- 
worm 1  thouifht  this  gentleman  had  a  great  deal 
of  reason  upon  his  side  ;  but  as,  in  every  thing  in 
relation  to  this  culture,  1  uniformly  made  it  a  rule 
to  satisfy  my  mind  fully  by  experiment,  I  firmly 
resolved  to  submit  his  plan  to  that  test.  I  was, 
however,  disappointed  in  fiilfilling  my  intention  in 
that  respect,  by  my  having  been  obliged  to  return 
to  Britain  upon  business  before  the  next  season 
of  the  silk  culture  came  round.  At  the  same  time 
as  1  still  continue  to  regard  this  article  as  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  that  culture,  1  would  humbly 
advise  that  it  should  be  fully  canvassed  by  expe- 
riment. 

*  •  •  •  • 

In  taking  the  cocooqs  off  the  brush-wood,  pick 
them  off  carefully,  especially  if  there  are  any  dead 
worms  amongst  them,  which  presently  corrupt ; 
because  such  of  the  cocoons  as  touch  these  dead 
worms  are  spoiled  by  them,  as  they  contract  by 
that  touch  eluiness  from  the  dead  worms,  which 
hinders  the  silk  from  winding  off  properly  from 
the  cocoon.  Tlie  best  manner  to  know  the  good 
from  the  bad  cocoons,  is  to  press  them  at  the  two 
ends  wiih  your  fingers.  If  they  resist  well  that 
pressure,  and  appear  hard  and  firm  betwixt  your 
fingers,  the  cocoons  are  certainly  good. 

Though  they  appear  firm  upon  pressing  their 
sides  with  your  fingers,  they  may  still  not  l>e  en- 
tirely good  ;  the  pressure  at  the  two  ends  being  of 
all  others  the  best  manner  of  knowing  the  good 
ones. 


ON   DIGGING   POTATOES. 

From  Uie  Boston  CuIUTator. 

Potatoes  should  be  sufiered  to  lie  in  the  ground 
until  they  are  fully  ripe.  There  is  nearly  as  much 
difierence  between  a  ripe  potato  and  an  unripe  one 
as  between  a  ripe  apple  and  an  unripe  one.  Unripe 
potatoes  are  uniformly  watery,  and  are  some  of 
the  moat  indigestible  materials  that  we  meet  with. 
This  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  stomach  has 
been  often  known  to  reject  this  article  while  it  re- 
tained all  the  other  materials  admitted  at  the  same 
time. 

When  we  have  not  too  much  work  for  the 
month  of  October,  it  is  more  prudent  to  let  our 
late  potatoes  lie  until  that  time  than  to  dig  them 
earlier — and  when  we  dig  ihem  if  they  are  not 
wet  we  should  never  let  them  lie  in  the  sun  or  in 
the  air.  Any  loam  reasonably  moist  may  be  al- 
lowed to  adhere  to  them  while  they  tie  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  we  need  not  fear  they  will  heat  or  rot  as 
turnips  will  when  put  in  a  great  heap  where  the 
air  cannot  have  access  to  them.  Turnips  are  of 
a  nature  different  from  potatoes,  they  grow  princi- 
pally above  ground,  'while  all  potatoes  that  are 
worth  saving  grow  whoUy  under  ground.     Wb 
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were  once  taught  to  dig  our  potatoes  ia  the  morn- 
ing, throw  them  l>etween  the  rows,  and  let  them 
dry  through  most  of  the  day — then  to  tilt  them 
from  the  cart  into  the  door  yard  to  beat  off  all  the 
dirt  that  might  adhere  to  them.  But  experience 
has  taught  us  that  this  is  a  branch  of  fancy  farm- 
ing, and  will  never  answer  for  practical  men. 

When  we  lived  on  the  Kennebec  river  and  sent 
op  loads  of  potatoes  to  the  Boston  market,  we  of- 
ten wondered  that  our  Boston  friends  were  not  as 
fond  of  the  Kennebec  potato  as  ourselves — but  on 
attempting  to  eat  in  Boston  some  of  the  same  po- 
tatoes we  had  sent  there  we  soon  perceived  the 
great  difference  t>etween  a  Kennebec  potato  in 
Boston  and  a  Kennebec  potato  at  home.  Our  po- 
tatoes had  been  too  much  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
though  they  had  not  turned  green,  as  they  will  do 
when  exposed  in  the  sun,  they  were  spoiled  by 
exposure. 

Our  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  friends  should 
pack  up  in  tight  castes  all  potatoes  sent  off  to  cus- 
tomers whom  they  expect  to  trade  with  a  second 
time — and  if  perfectly  tight  casks  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, loam  or  sand  may  be  filled  into  flour  bar- 
rels with  the  potatoes,  and  the  cot  of  transporta- 
tion to  Boston  by  water  will  not  be  increased  by 
the  filling. 

A  part  of  the  labor  of  harvesting  potatoes  is 
severe  and  requires  a  strong  arm ;  the  soil  lies 
heavy  at>out  them  and  the  hand  hoe  must  he  used 
with  much  more  vigor  than  is  requir<*d  in  tilling 
the  ground,  in  order  to  disengage  them  from  their 
bed.  A  plough,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  cut  the  potato  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
hard  labor.  The  plough  should  have  a  dull  coul- 
ter which  should  slope  back  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees ;  and  it  might  also  have  a  double 
mould  board.  This  plough  would  loosen  up  all 
the  earth  about  the  potatoes,  in  land  free  from 
stones  and  stumps,  and  most  of  the  potatoes 
would  lie  on  the  surface— the  remainder  would 
soon  be  discovered  by  the  prong  hoe. 

Some  ploughs  of  this  description— or  near  it — 
were  here  exhibited  at  the  fair  last  season.  We 
hope  some  of  our  increnious  farmers  who  raise 
many  potatoes  for  market  will  try  a  plough  of  this 
description  and  let  us  know  how  it  works. 


MODE  OF  HARTE8TIXG   BUCKWHEAT. 

From  Uie  Cultivator. 

Mr.  B.  Freeman,  of  Framingharo,  has  raised 
a  beautiful  field  of  buckwheat  on  some  of  his 
lightest,  poorest  land.  In  April  he  sowed  this 
land  with  a  bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre,  and  in  the 
last  of  June  he  buried  all  this  rye  with  his  plough, 
using  a  ^t  in  the  beam,  and  a  cross  bar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  to  lay  the  rye  straw  flat,  so  that 
it  might  be  buried  in  the  furrow.  He  sowed  t>uck- 
wheat,  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  plough  in  the  buckwheat  straw  in  Au- 
gust as  he  had  dons  the  rye,  but  when  he  saw 
what  a  harvest  of  buckwheat  he  might  have,  he 
hesitated  about  turning  it  into  manure.  On  see- 
ing ity  our  advice  was  to  save  the  grain,  and  keep 
the  same  field  for  buckwheat  for  next  summer,  as 
the  land  is  not  suitable  (or  large  crops  of  j^ss, 
being  too  light  and  porous  to  hold  either  moisture 
or  manure. 


Mr.  F.  concluded  to  take  that  course,  and  he 
began  to  harvest  his  wheat  by  mowing  it  with  a 
common  scythe.  Afterwards  he  engaged  a  man 
to  cut  it  with  a  grain  cradle — it  was  thus  laid  in 
ffavels  like  rye  or  oats — without  suffering  it  to  lie 
long  in  the  gavel,  he  raked  it  into  heaps  of  the 
size  of  common  bundles,  and  then — without  Innd^ 
ing — he  set  these  bundles  on  end  to  let  the  tops 
dry,  and  the  beards  of  the  grain  held  the  whole 
bundle  together  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the 
grain  fh>m  the  ground. 

It  was  Mr.  Freeman's  calculation  to  let  these 
bundles  stand  two  or  three  days,  then  cart  them 
and  thresh  out  the  grain  immediately,  before  it 
should  gather  any  moisture  from  the  straw.  And 
we  are  inclined  to  think  this  is  the  best  mode  of 
harvesting  this  valuable  grain.  If  we  mow  it 
with  a  common  scythe,  we  must  rake  over  the 
whole  ground,  and  the  grain  shells  out  so  easily, 
we  lose  some  every  time  we  stir  it — these  bundles 
stand  up  so  well  ihey  need  not  be  moved  or  stirred 
until  they  are  dry  enough  to  be  carted,  and  they 
need  to  be  moved  but  once.  No  binding  or  un- 
binding is  necessary,  and  the  expense  of  harvest* 
ing  is  not  half  so  great  as  the  harvesting  of  com- 
mon wheat.  Mr.  Freeman  will  probably  have 
thirty  bushels  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre. 


POTATO  GROUND  FOR  NEXT  SEASOir. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

The  potato  has  become  an  indispensable  article 
for  the  table,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
grow  the  article  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  as  lit- 
tle cost  as  may  be.  And  the  very  unequal  quan- 
tities which  we  oflen  see  harvested  in  fields  that 
are  to  all  appearance  equally  rich,  demands  some 
of  our  attention  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
difference.  Alt  will  agree  that  soils  naturallv 
light,  or  made  so  by  means  of  manures,  fumisa 
the  best  bed  (or  the  growth  of  the  potato.  Culti- 
va*ors  take  different  methods  to  produce  this  light- 
ness in  the  soil,  but  most  of  them  who  have  no 
new  ground,  (which  always  lies  lighter  than  old,) 
to  plant  with  potatoes,  place  a  shovel  full  or  a  forx 
full  of  manure  in  the  hill  with  the  seed  potatoes, 
und  in  case  of  a  dr^  summer  the  harvest  will  of- 
ten prove  less  than  if  no  manure  were  used  !  And 
then  the  land  is  scarcely  any  better  by  the  appli- 
cation, for  the  next  season. 

You  may  generally  have  vines  in  abundance 
by  placing  manure  in  the  hill,  but  good  bottoms 
are  more  important  than  large  tops,  and  our  cal- 
culations should  be  made  accordingly.  Now  we 
find  that  no  soil  will  lie  so  light  through  the  sum- 
mer as  green  sward  will — but  if  the  sward  is 
turned  in  the  spring,  and  is  then  planted  with  po- 
tatoes, it  does  not  become  mellow  in  season  to 
give  them  a  good  t>ed — it  is  also  in  most  cases 
more  dry  than  it  should  be  for  this  article.  Wa 
propose  to  our  friends  who  never  tried  the  experi- 
ment, to  turn  over  pome  green  sward  in  October, 
before  all  the  grass  is  fed  ofl*.  and  see  if  they  will 
not  have  a  better  bed  for  their  potatoes  than  they 
can  otherwise  ranke — if  straw  or  old  meadow  hay 
is  ploughed  in,  it  will  not  vitiate  the  soil,  and  it 
may  help  the  crops.  We  once  tried  this  experi- 
ment—we  ploughed  our  ground  al>out  the  iniddio 
of  October,  and  in  the  spring  we  did  nothing  but 
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harrow  it  well— planted  our  seed— threw  a  spoon- 
ful of  piaster  on  each  hilt— and  hoed  our  potatoes 
once;  and  without' hilling  up  more  than  half  an 
inch — without  any  mauure  we  raised  the  largest 
crop  of  potatoes  that  we  ever  harvested.  The 
land  was  more  li^ht  through  the  summer  than  we 
could  make  it  by  means  ol  manure. 


CUTTING  AMD  PBEPARING  HBMP  FOR  MAR- 
KET— WITH  ITS  PRICBS  FOR  THBI  LAST 
EIGHT  YEARS. 

From  Uie  Soatbero  Cultivator. 

Dmt  Sir : — Some  remarks  having  been  made 
in  a  former  No.  of  your  paper,  in  regard  to  the 
growing,  or  primarily,  to  cutting  of  hemp,  1  (eel  at 
liberty  to  extend  those  remarks,  and  say  some- 
thing about  the  time  when  hemp  should  be  cut, 
and  now  and  when  it  should  be  taken  up,  stack- 
ed, &c. 

Observation  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  well  grown  hemp  should  be  cut  and  fiilly  ma- 
tured, and  shon  grown,  low,  fine  or  poor  land 
hemp  should  be  cm  before  maturity.  It  is  a  fact 
clearly  demonstrated  to  all  common  sense,  that  all 
vegetation,  whether  plants,  roots,  trees,  or  shrubs, 
as  long  as  they  are  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition, 
have  not  arrived  to  maturity  or  fulness — bo  of 
hemp.  We  should  let  hemp  that  is  full  grown, 
usual  size  and  length,  remain  undisturbed  until  it 
has  fully  matured — it  has  then  received  all  the 
nourishment  and  strength  that  nature  gives,  and 
undoubtedly  should  be  cut  at  that  period. 

Short  or  poor  land  hemp,  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  to  maturity.  It  is  a  well  attested 
fact  that  such  hemp  is  usually  more  difficult  to 
water  and  get  clean,  than  better  grown  hemp. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  founded  on  this  fact— the 
stalks  are  much  smaller  and  more  compact  ge- 
nerally, and  the  lint  of  a  much  finer  texture,  closer 
grain,  and  of  course  better  protected  against  the 
watering  showers  and  dews.  Now  lor  the  reason 
why  it  should  be  cut  before  maturity :  I  presume 
no  one  will  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  when  ma- 
tured, the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow  ;  that  being  the 
case,  there  is  greater  affinity  for  the  stalk  than  be- 
fore, and  less  susceptibility  of  an  early  maturity. 
When  you  cut  before  the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow, 
you  preclude  that  affinity  for  the  stalk  that  it  would 
otherwise  have,  and  leave  it  susceptible  of  an  ear- 
ly maturity.  It  is  well  understood  that  timber  cut 
when  the  sap  is  flowing,  will  not  endure  as  long 
as  when  otherwise  cut.  This  f  presume  proves 
the  point,  that  when  cut  before  maturity  it  is  soon- 
er watered  and  much  less  labor  required  to  clean 
it.  The  reason  why  the  same  argument  will  not 
apply  profitably  to  well  grown  hemp,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  when  matured  it  carries  more 
weight,  while  it  is  easier  watered,  from  the  fact  of 
the  stalks  being  more  porous,  and  presenting  at 
the  same  time  more  surlace  lo  the  contracting  in- 
fluence of  wet  and  cold—saturation  and  freezing 
—bursting  loose  from  the  stalk,  smiling  at  the 
hope  of  an  approximating  deliverance  from  such 
low  grounds,  and  claiming  a  rank  among  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  field. 

When  your  hemp  is  cut,  let  it  remain  on  the 
ground  until  it  gets  a  rain  on  it.— There  are  seve- 
ral advantages  resulting  (rom  this  course.     First, 


you  get  rid  of  the  leaves  that  are  found  to  be  trou- 
blesome, (if  you  attempt  to  stack  your  hemp  with- 
out first  taking  them  off".)  Next,  it  leaves  your 
hemp  in  n  condition  to  water  much  sooner  than 
otherwise,  (losing  some  chemical  property.) 
When  soon  watered,  it  cleans  easier — in  tact  you 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  settled  maxim,  that  wtien 
your  hemp  is  hard  to  water,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  clean  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  pre- 
caution and  vigilance  at  this  stage  of  your  crop. 

Next  in  order  of  saving  your  crop  comes  stack- 
ing. There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Hemp 
when  cut  has  nothing  to  lose ;  its  troublesome 
roots  are  improving  your  soil,  and  what  you  have 
left  will  be  wanted  to  protect  againsi  the  beam  of 
a  summer's  sun,  and  ravages  of  an  autumnal 
storm.  To  do  this,  you  must  put  it  up  in  large 
stacks,  upon  the  same  principle  you  would  wheat, 
rye  or  flax,  excepting  you  keep  the  sides  of  your 
stack  perpendicular  until  you  get  it  high  enough, 
then  let  your  last  course  on  the  top  extend  over 
about  12  or  14  inches,  to  give  eave  that  the  ends 
of  your  hemp  may  be  protected  against  the  drip- 
ping—protection at  this  time  being  the  order  of 
the  day — cap  well,  and  all  will  t>e  well. 

As  early  in  the  fall  as  the  heavy  frosts  and  fre^ 
quent  rains  commence,  you  may  spread  out  your 
hemp  ;  when  watered  sufficiently,  take  up,  break 
out,  and  send  to  market,  and  my  word  for  it  you 
will  c^rry  home  a  heavier  purse  than  either  cotton 
or  corn  will  award  you.  1  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  average  price  of  hemp  in 
Middle  Tennessee  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 
I  find  that  from  the  most  authentic  sources  com- 
pared,  we  have  the  average  of  $6  25  per  hundred 
pounds  for  the  Inst  eight  years  in  Maury  county ; 
while  that  of  Kentucky  is  reckoned  at  $5.  In 
Maury  county,  in  the  year  1833,  hemp  was  worth 
$5  per  hundred  pounds;  1834,  $5;  1835,  89; 
1836,  m ;  1837,  $6,50;  1838,  $6;  1839,  $5,50  ; 
in  1840,  $6— thus  giving  the  mean  or  average 
price  of^  $6  25.  From  the  best  sources,  I  learo 
that  cotton  grown  iu  Middle  Tennessee,  has,  since 
perhaps  as  far  back  as  1799,  been  gradually  de- 
creasing—commanding in  that  year  cm  average 
of  44  cents.  In  1840,  6^  cents.  I  admit  that  it 
is  owing  perhaps  to  circumstances  with  which  we 
are  surrounded  at  the  present  time,  that  cotton 
commands  such  a  pitifiil  price,  (circumstances 
which  will  perhaps  not  occur  again  in  half  a  cen- 
tury ;)  yet  for  the  la^^t  twenty  years,  the  average 
price  has  been  about  9  cents  for  Tennessee  roiton 
at  the  gin.  "The  average  annual  product  of 
lands  in  Middle  Tennesse  is  believed  to  approxi- 
mate to  200  lbs.  clean  cotton  to  the  acre."  Thus 
taking  the  average  product  of  one  acre  of  cotton, 
wc  have  200  lbs.  at  9  cts.— $18;  deduct  for  15 
days'  labor,  which  amount  is  thought  to  be  a  fair 
average  on  one  acre,  at  50  cts.  per  day — we  have 
the  sum  of  $10,50  as  profit,  or  proceeds.  Taking 
hemp,  we  find  that  a  fair  average  annual  pro- 
duct to  be  about  500  lbs.  clean  hemp  to  the 
acre— which  at  $6,25,  gives  us  the  sum  of  $31,25 
— deduct  for  labor  10  days,  and  superior  land  $2 
— we  have  the  sum  of  $24,25  proceeds.  Showing 
a  balance  in  favor  of  hemp  of  $13,75.  Exactness 
in  these  calculations  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  a 
fair  calculation  has  been  aimed  at.  G. 

Columbia  Sept.  3,  1840. 
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RAIL-BOADB  IV  THB    WITCD  BTATBtl. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  contains 
A  detailed  account  of  the  rail-roads  in  a  number  of 
the  states,  with  the  length,  costs,  &c.,  from  the 
tables  of  which  the  National  Gazette  gives  the 
following :  in  Pennsylvania,  the  number  of  rail- 
roads are  thirty-six,  the  number  of  miles  opened 
five  hundred  and  seventy-six  and  a  half,  the  total 
length  of  road  eight  hundred  nnd  fiOy  miles  and 
a  quarter,  and  the  amount  already  expended 
S  15,640,450.  In  Virginia,  the  Carotinas,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  there  are  twenty- three  roads,  and 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-lbur  miles  opened ;  total 
length,  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy- five  miles 
and  a  half.  Amount  expended,  $18,442,000.  In 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  there  are  twenty-seven  roads,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  mites  in  operation ;  total 
length  of  roads,  eleven  hundred  and  forty-eiffht 
miles  and  a  quarter.  Already  expended,  $9,- 
621,000.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois 
there  are  twenty-nine  roads,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  miles  in  operation ;  total  length  of  roads, 
two  thousand  eight  hondr^  and  twenty-one  miles 
and  a  half.    Amount  expended,  $5,61^,640. 


WILD  D0G8  OF  VABT  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

Prom  Uie  Penny  Mafuin«. 

The  annoyance  nnd  danirer  occasioned  by  the 
wild  dogs  in  Van  Dieroen's  Land  is  still  a  subject 
of  great  complaint  in  the  papers  of  that  colony ; 
and  the  most  active  exertions  hitherto  used,  seem 
to  have  had  little  efiect  in  abating  the  nuisance. 
The  dogs  appear  rather  to  increase  in  number 
and  boldness.  A  ca^e  is  mentioned,  in  which  a 
person  named  Akerley  was  assaulted  by  thirteen 
of  these  animals,  and  would  probably  have  been 
killed  if  he  had  not  contrived  to  get  up  into  a  tree. 
The  means  hitherto  employed  to  eradicate  them 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  commensurate  with  the 
growth  of  the  evil.  A  society  has  been  establish- 
ed at  Gaddfsden,  near  Campbell  Town,  to  eOect 
their  destruction  ;  and  the  house  of  the  chairman 
exhibits  a  collection  of  skins,  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred,  ofdo^s  that  have  been  killed,  of  almost  all 
kinds,  from  the  shepherd  dog  to  the  Newfound- 
land. It  is  thought  ihat  unless  the  most  decided 
measures  are  taken,  it  will  t>e  impossible  to  pasture 
sheep  in  the  colony.  The  dogs  bring  forth  six  or 
eight  young  at  a  litter,  and  commence  breedinir  at 
one  year  old,  while  the  sheep  brings  Ibnh  only 
one,  and  does  not  commence  breeding  until  two 
years  of  age. — The  ultimate  and  discouraging 
prospect  which  this  opens,  is  brought  nearer  by 
the  daily  defection  of  the  domestic  dogs  of  the 
colony  to  the  wild  ones.  •*  At  the  remote  siock- 
hunts,"  says  a  recent  paper,  "a  free  man  keeps  as 
many  dogs  as  he  pleases;  frequently  six  or  eight 
are  kept ;  these  doj?s  provide  for  themselves,  and 
continually  make  off  to  the  wild  packs.  All  re- 
monstrance is  received  with  a  smile  of  contempt, 
and  returned  by  insult ;  and  until  such  people  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  keeping  dogs  in  the  pasto- 
ral districts  under  heavy  penalties,  matters  are  not 
likely  to  mend  :  indeed'  it  is  to  be  (eared  that  the 
evil  is  fixed  for  ever — that  it  has  been  too  long 
neglected,  and  is  now  past  remedy.''  We  are 
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too  well  assured  of  the  resources  and  power  of 
civilized  men  to  partake  of  these  apprebeosions ; 
but  any  delay  now  in  organizing  a  plan  of  simul- 
taneous operation  against  the  dogs,  is  likely  to  ren- 
der their  future  extirpation  a  matter  of  great  and 
increasing  difficulty  and  expense.  Meanwhile, 
at  this  distance  from  the  spot,  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  various  aspects  in  which  this  remark- 
able state  of  things  appears,  and  to  observe  the 
difierent  measures  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adopt  against  the  canine  depredators.  Since 
writing  the  above,  we  find  that  an  *'Act  of  Ck>nD- 
cil"  has  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
the  increase  of  dogs.  All  dogs  are  to  be  register- 
ed ;  and  none  are  to  be  led  at  large  except  in  Ho- 
bart  town  and  Launceston.  Unregiitered  dogs, 
or  dogs  found  at  large  contrary  to  tnis  order,  are 
to  be  killed.  The  persons  killmg  them  are  to  be 
paid  from  5s.  to  40s.  each,  out  of  a  fund  formed  by 
the  registration  fees. — ^The  registration  fee  for  a 
watch- dog  kept  chained,  or  a  sheep-dog,  is  2s.  6d.; 
all  other  dogs  10s.  or  if  ft  males  double  the  respec- 
tive amounts.  The  local  newspapers  are  not  very 
sanguine  in  expectations  of  good  from  this  mea- 
sure. 


HBMP. 


Prom  Um  BosdMm  Coittvsior* 

The  growing  of  hemp  is  becoming  of  more  im- 
portance annudly  to  the  farmers  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, and  especially  to  the  citizens  of  Maury,- 
Giles,  and  parts  of  Williamson  and  Davidson 
counties.  Many  farmers  have  been  experiment- 
ing in  these  counties,  for  several  years  on  a  small 
scale ;  and  so  far  as  1  have  knowledge,  they  have 
uniformly  resulted  in  the  full  conviction  of  the  prac* 
ticability  of  its  being  a  crop  every  way  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  soil,  that  pays  the  farmer  larger 
annual  profit  than  either  cotton  or  the  rearing'  of 
stock ;  whilst  the  growth  and  mana^ment  of 
hemp,  in  those  counties  are  at  least  a  halfcentury 
behind  the  growth  of  the  same  article  250  miles 
north  of  us,  among  the  all'enterpnsing  and  indus- 
trious citizens  of  ihet  middle  and  upper  counties  of 
far-lamed  Kentucky.  And  1  think  that  it  is  a  du- 
ty we  owe  to  our  county,  country  and  state,  (hav- 
ing the  soil  and  laborers  in  abundance,)  to  awaken 
to  the  acknowledged  importance  of  ihe  cultivation 
of  hemp.  The  pecuniary  and  embarrassed  con- 
dition of  our  once  prosperous  and  happy  country 
demands  that  the  energy,  industiry,  and  ingenuity 
of  every  man  should  be  brought  into  action  to  im- 
prove and  circulate  widely  every  item  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  growth  of  every  article  that  can 
Im  grown  in  ourcountry,  tbrcoinsumption  orex|M>rt, 
(that  pays  well  for  labor,)  that  we  may  as  much 
as  possible  conceal  our  large  importing  debts,  and 
suind  out  boldly  against  all  the  reverses  of  the 
limes. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp,  in  the  counties  above 
mentioned,  should  not  be  secoiul  in  importaoee 
to  any.  The  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  our 
contiguity  to  the  cotton  growing  states,  give  usaa 
advantage  over  all  other  hemp  growing  districted 
(Kentucky  being  the  nearest)  of  25  per  rent,  at 
leasl— having  950  miles  in  advance  of  the  beet 
bagging  and  rope  market  in  the  United  States,  to 
say  ootning  of  [he  jeomparative  low  price  of  ot^t 
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land,  and  consequently  lest  capital  invested.  These 
conveniences  to  market  will  always  give  us  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  our  neighbor  stales,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  ot'traosporiatlon  from  the  hemp 
growing  districts.  Having  an  acquaintance  with 
the  soil  suitable  to  the  growth  ofihis  article— hemp, 
I  /eel  it  a  duty  1  owe  to  my  fellow  citizens  to  in- 
vest my  knowledge  as  common  stock.  I  shall 
make  only  some  general  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  of  the  counties  I  have  named 
for  growing  hemp,  believing  that  those  who  grow 
the  article  are  not  in  serious  errors  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil  best  adapted,  or  the  preparation 
of  it  for  the  reception  of  ihe  seed — but  after  it  has 
matured,  or  in  other  words,  ready  ibr  pulling. 

It  IS  the  practice  of  the  hemp  grower  in  Ken- 
tucky— the  principal  hemp  growing  state  in  the 
onion — to  cut  their  hemp  instead  ol  pulling  it  up 
by  the  roots.  After  having  experimented  for  20 
years,  taxing  their  ingenuity  for  the  invention  of 
some  implement  by  which  the  labor  oV  pulling, 
breaking,  and  cleaning  should  be  reduced,  it  now 
eeems  to  be  a  point  settled  with  them  to  cut  their 
bemp  with  an  improved  hook,  called  the  drag 
book,  thereby  reducing  the  labor,  and  making  it 
convenient  for  every  man  to  raise  hemp  however 
small  his  force.  It  is  thought  by  a  very  respecta- 
ble portion  of  the  hemp  growers  in  this  country, 
that  the  advantageous  management  of  this  article 
is  confined  to  stout,  able-bodied  men.  This  opi- 
nion was  also  held  by  the  Kentuckians  a  few  years 
since.  But  it  is  not  now  so  much  so.  The  cut- 
ting of  hemp  lessens  the  labor.  First,  for  cutting, 
you  can,  if  you  have  a  good  season  for  sowing, 
put  your  seed  in  with  a  large  harrow — it  leaving 
the  ground  smooth  which  should  never  be  omit- 
ted ;  for  nulling,  you  must  plough  your  ground  and 
leave  it  furrowed,  if  you  wish  it  to  pull  easy — sea- 
son or  no  season — which  requires  more  time  and 
labor. 

Secondly — To  cut  it  does  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  stren^  to  perform  a  given  quantity  of 
labor,  unless  it  is  on  very  fresh  land  and  quite 
loose  «pil — and  in  that  case  you  make  by  cutting, 
because  the  weight  and  troublesome  part  of  the 
stalk  is  cut  off  and  lel\  to  enrich  the  soil— which 
part  prevents  also  the  curing  and  rotting  so  readily. 

When  cut,  it  comes  in  half  the  time,  stacks 
with  half  the  labor,  can  be  spread  more  regular 
and  even  with  less  labor,  and  does  not  require  the 
same  quantity  of  rain  aud  dew  to  rot  it.  When 
cut,  the  pores  or  hollow  of  every  stalk,  however 
small,  are  lefl  exposed  to  the  first  dews  and  rains, 
and  very  oAen  the  lint  on  the  stalk  is  dry  and  the 
•talk  decomposing  rapidly,  from  the  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing become  saturated  by  means  of  the  exposition 
of  the  hollow  of  the  stalks.  The  stalk  loses  its 
affinity  for  the  lint— it  is  yet  bright  and  glossy, 
and  but  little  injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
When  you  go  to  break  your  hemp,  you  are  not 
troubled  with  those  half  rotted  roots  which  are 
consequently  attached  to  every  stalk  that  is  pulled 
and  in  getting  off  of  which  you  lose  more  time, 
and  indeed  more  lint,  than  you  lose  by  cutting 
■ome  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground — 
which  should  never  be  the  case,  but  close  to  the 
surface ;  hence  the  reason  why  the  Kentuckians 
break  and  clean  so  much  per  day— 200  lbs.  being 
quite  a  common  day's  work,  where  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  cuttmg!  while  half  that  number  of 
poundS}  in  our  couoiryi  is  fionsidercd  n  good  day's 


work,  and  the  article  not  so  good  or  saleable  as 
that  of  our  neighbors.  In  conclusion,  I  need  only 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  two 
countries — Kentucky  and  Tennessee — to  warrant 
all  I  have  said  on  these  matters. 

There  is  yet  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens an  objection — a  seeming  objection — 
to  raising  hemp,  wliich  I  would  beg  leave  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon — that  is,  *' we  would  raise 
hemp  if  we  could  set  a  market  for  it."  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  profit  some  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  If  the  Kentuckian  and  Russian 
growers  had  urged  this  same  objection,  they  would 
yet  have  been  in  a  wilderness ;  but  their  industry 
and  intelligence  outstripped  all  opposition  as  soon 
as  they  found  they  had  the  soil  and  the  climate 
suitable  for  growing  hemp.  And  if  we  would 
make  the  growing  of  iiemp  of  importance  among 
us  and  make  a  good  article  and  in  sufficient^ quan- 
tity, manufactories  would  soon  spring  up — the  in- 
ducements would  warrant  a  preparation  for  it; 
as  it  is,  manufacturers  are  afraid,  with  perhaps 
one  year  plenty  of  the  hemp  and  the  next  not  any. 
if  our  farmers  weald  interest  themselves  as  much 
in  the  growth  and  management  of  hemp  as  they 
do  in  the  renting  fine  horses  and  hogs,  I  would  in- 
sure them  equal  advantages  of  product  and  mar- 
ket with  every  other  hemp  growing  state  in  this 
union. 

A  specimen  of  the  most  improved  hemp  hook 
can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Cultivator.  I 
would  recommend  the  use  of  it  by  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  these  matters. 

Respectfully,  Gso.  W.  McQuiddy. 


W  OB  URN  HOGS. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr,  Samuel  D.  Martin,  of 
Kentucky,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator, 
dated — 

ChlbyvUU,  jfug.  18, 1840. 

The  Woburn  hogs  are  of  great  length,  laige 
size  round  the  body,  legs  of  medium  length,  (the 
hind  legs  generally  a  little  longer  than  fore  legs,) 
viell  tapered  down  to  the  foot — stand  well  and 
straight  upon  the  leg  and  foot.  The  head  is  small 
for  the  size  of  the  hog,  with  small  ears,  generally 
erect,  though  many  of  them  have  their  ears  to 
drop  a  little.  The  prevailing  color  is  spotted  with 
white  and  black;  many  are  brown  and  black. 
They  come  early  to  maturity,  fatten  easily ;  travel 
well,  are  productive  in  pigs  if  not  kept  too  fat — 
ffentle  and  well  disposed,  not  disposed  to  be  rest- 
less, or  to  get  out  of  enclosures  where  they  are 
put.  I  have  never  known  a  Woburn  sow  to  eat 
her  pigs. 

I  could  give  you  a  great  number  of  extraordina- 
ry weights ;  but  where  great  weights  have  been 
obtain^,  it  has  generally  been  by  extra  keep  and 
attention,  and  such  instances  are  calculated  to  de- 
ceive those  who  read  them.  The  heaviest  hog 
I  have  hud  of  this  breed,  was  a  boar  that  took  the 
premium  at  Lexington,  in  1887,  that  weighed 
500  lbs.  at  fifteen  months  old.  He  had  three 
montlis  extra  keep.  He  died  at  sixteen  months 
old,  and  I  believe  be  would  have  weighed  600  lbs., 
having  gained  about  100  lbs.  a  monui  for  the  two 
last  months  of  his  life.  I  have  known  but  one 
sow  killed,  and  she  weighed  net  meat|  464  iba. 
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I  killed  last  &lt  aboat  fifteen  thoutand  weight 
o(  pork}  ro<Mt  of  which  were  pige  from  six  to  eight 
mooth*  old.  Two  that  wero  pigged  the  28d  of 
April,  were  killed  oo  the  12ial>ecember,  aod 
weighed  187  and  224  Iba.  net  meat.  Theae  two 
were  from  a  Jitter  of  teD|  that  the  sow  had  raia- 
ed,  eight  of  which  had  been  aelected  (or  breeden. 
My  June  piga,  killed  at  theaaroe  time,  averaged 
124  Iba.  Theae  are  not  ^ven  aa  extraordinary 
weiffhta,  but  aa  aamplea  ol  what  thia  stock  will  do 
in  the  faanda  of  any  body  that  will  take  proper 
care  of  them.  Enclosed  you  have  a  plate  of 
one  of  my  Wobum  boara,  which  was  taken 
when  he  was  nine  months  old.  This  phite  will 
serve  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  formation  of  the 
Wobum  bog  than  1  could  by  deacription.  Their 
bodies  to  the  eye  appear  to  be  perfectly  round ; 
but  measurement  shows  they  are  rather  deepest 
from  the  back  to  the  breast. 

Besides  the  Wobum,  I  have  the  Berkshire, 
(black  and  white,)  the  Neapolitan,  the  Lanca- 
ahire,  the  Irish,  aiid  have  had  moat  of  the  popular 
breeds.  I  have  made  many  experiments  to  test 
the  relative  value  of  the  difllerent  breeds,  some  or 
which  have  tieen  detailed  in  the  Franklin  Farmer. 
My  experiments  have  not  been  sufficiently  varied 
and  exact,  to  prove  all  that  1  wished  to  know  con- 
cerning them,  but  as  far  aa  thev  have  gone  they 
have  been  decidedly  In  favor  of  the  Wobum.  1 
have  also  proposed,  in  the  Franklin  Farmer,  ma- 
king a  more  thorough  test  of  the  different  hogs. 
An  experiment  was  lately  made  in  Jessamine 
county,  Ky.,  by  Isaac  and  William  Barclay.  They 
fed  for  thirty  days,  a  Wobum  aiKl  a  Berkshire 
boar. — ^The  Berlishire  gained  fifty-seven  pounds, 
and  the  Woburn  one  hundred  and  seven  pounds. 

1  have  Berkshires  of  Haws  and  Lossing's  im- 
portation, adescription  of  which  has  been  publish- 
ed in  many  of  the  agrictiltural  papers. 

I  sent  last  year  an  order  to  England  for  four  of 
the  best  hogs  that  could  be  procured,  and  my 
agent  sent  me  the  White  Berkshire,  the  Neapoli- 
tan, the  Lancashire,  and  the  big  white  China. 
My  white  improved  Berkshire  was  purchased  at  a 
prwe  that  would  have  purchased  half  a  dozen 
black  Berkshires.  He  has  all  the  f^ood  qualities 
of  the  best  of  the  black  ones,  and  a  size,  aud  soft- 
ness in  feeling,  which  the  black  ones  lack.  His 
value  must  depend  upon  his  breeding,  and  I  am 
wiliinff  for  time  and  experience  to  test  this  matter. 
X  oufSy  very  respectfully, 

Samujcl.  D.  Martin. 


OBSBEVATIOHa  OIT  TUB  BXCBBTOBY  POWBR8 

OF   Pr«ABT8|  &C. 

From  tiM  Britiili  Faraieri'  Mafsstne. 

The  lately  discovered  doctrine  of  the  excretory 
powers  of  the  roots  of  plants,  although  it  was  ra- 
ther startling  to  us,  and  ^owly  received  at  first,  is 
now  beginning  to  be  embraced  b^tbe  generality 
of  acientific  men.  The  doctrine  being  first  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  several  leading  men,  about 
the  same  time  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent, ffained  ibr  it  a  ready  acceptance  with  many, 
who,  nowever,  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining 
and  proving  what  they  professed  to  believe.  That 
the  soil  immediately  in  contact  with  the  roots  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant  which  grows  in  it,  must 


receive  some  kind  of  taint,  either  by  exudation,  re- 
spiration, or  other  mode  of  discharge  of  its  fluids,  ia 
perfectly  feasible ;  and  that  this  taint  la  apprecia- 
ble by  our  aenaes,  both  of  sight  and  scent,  is  unde- 
niable. But  whether  this  taint  or  discharffe  from 
the  plant  be  poi$onou$f  or  only  useless  to  fnanta  of 
the  same  kind  which  succeed,  is  the  question  not 
yet  cleariv  decided.  Objectors  insist  that  it  is  not 
what  is  left  that  is  deleterious,  but  what  is  iakm 
awojf  which  renders  the  soil  less  suitable  to  the 
second  crop  of  the  same  kind.  £very  different 
species  of  plant,  say  they,  selects  its  own  pecnliar 
kind  of  food,  and  therefore  the  aecond  cannot  find 
so  much  as  the  first,  unless  the  exhausted  plot  be 
replenished  with  that  of  which  it  has  been  depriv- 
ed. But  the  abettors  of  the  exudation  notion,  aay 
this  is  impossible;  that  no  replenishment  of^  even 
the  richest  dress  will  operate  so  as  to  make  the 
second  as  good  as  the  first  crop.  This  la,  perhaps, 
carrying  the  idea  of  excremental  poiaoningtoo  far; 
beeauae  a  farm  may  be  so  exhausted  under  a 
regular  rotation  of  cropping,  as  to  be  at  last  unfit 
to  bear  any  kind  of  crop  until  again  visited  by  the 
dung  cart.  We  often  aee  in  cottage  gardeoa 
oniona  and  cabbages  repeatedly  grown  on  tl^  same 
spot,  without  any  material  falling  off,  provided  the 
annual  application  of  ashes  and  other  sweepings 
about  the  house  are  bestowed  to  assist  tbe*crop. 

It  ia  quite  possible,  however,  that  one  species  of 
plant  may  be  not  only  unhurt  by  the  exuvia  of 
another,  but  even  thrive  in  it,  as  t>ean8  and  wheat 
are  known  to  do,  alternating  for  many  consecutive 
years.  And,  moreover,  as  beans,  drilled  and  pro- 
perly labored  by  horse  and  hand  hoes,  are  a  cleans- 
ing crop,  and  if  the  drills  of  this  year  were  to  oc- 
cupy the  intervals  of  those  of  the  last,  it  might  be 
possible,  as  Tull  used  to  say,  to  ^w  t>eans  every 
year  upon  the  same  field  ;  but  this,  for  many  rea- 
sons, would  not  be  eligible,  even  if  practicable. 

But  aome  of  those  who  strenuously  support  the 
theory  of  Professor  De  Candolle,  relative  to  the 
iryurious  ejectments  of  previous  croos,  not  only  in- 
sist on  the  validity  of  the  professoi^s  opinion,  but 
maintain  that  it  ia  consistent  with  a  fixed  law  of 
nature,  namely,  that  no  plant  is  destined  by  nature 
to  occupy  constantly  the  same  station.  That  they 
are  constittHionally  endowed  with  powers  or  ten- 
deneiea  bv  which  they  desert  or  fly  from  the  place 
of  their  birth ;  aa  if  by  a  kind  of  preception  they 
knew  that  their  parents  had  devoured  all  the  food 
which  they  would  require  for  themselves. 

We  have  many  instances  of  the  progeny  forsak- 
ing the  mother ;  aoine  seeds  have  parachute  wings 
to  fly  away  with ;  others  are  contained  in  ae^ 
vessels,  which  when  acted  upon  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  burst  with  such  elastic  force  a«  to  scatter  the 
seeds  to  a  considerable  distance  around.  By  many 
other  means  are  seeds  dispersed :  by  winds,  by 
currents  of  water,  by  birds  and  other  animals.  But 
besides  seeds,  plants  have  other  modes  of  increase 
or  extension :  witness  the  numerous  offsets  and 
suckers  produced  by  many  different  sorts  ol' plants, 
and  all  these  take  divergent  directions,  so  that  they 
ghould  not  rob  the  parent  or  be  starved  themselves. 
The  strawberry  plant  is  a  familiar  example  ofhow 
far  the  living  progeny  depart  from  the  mother'a  sta- 
tion before  they  fix  themselves  in  the  ground.  To 
these  instances  a  hundred  others  might  be  adduced; 
all  which  go  to  prove  that  plants  are  constitmion- 
ally  indin^  to  a  change  of  place.  Trees,  indeed, 
are  fixed  to  one  spot ;  but  they  are  ever  finding 
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freth  pasture  by  the  extension  of  their  leading 
foots,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  perennial  plants. 

fiui,  aller  all,  the  question  recurs — is  this  di- 
verging tendency  a  natural  law  of  vegetation,  or  is 
it  because  antecedent  production  exhausts  or  poi- 
sons the  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses ofeubsequent  production?    ' 

We  know  that  newly  broken  up  land,  whatever 
its  quality  may  be,  is  always  more  suitable  to  any 
crop  than  that  ol  the  same  quality  which  has  been 
long  cultivated ;  showing  that  there  is  a  something 
in  maiden  suii  which  is  lugitive.  What  that  some- 
thing is,  has  never  been  discovered  by  practical 
men,  nor  has  it  been  investigated  by  the  chemist, 
though  an  object  well  worth  the  researches  of  sci- 
ence. 

That  the  fertility  of  exhausted  land  may  be  re- 
Dewed  by  additions  of  manure,  is  well  known ;  and 
it  seems  that  the  dress  restores  that  which  has 
been  abstracted  by  the  previous  crops ;  or,  at  least 
supplies  a  substitute.  On  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  all  our  best  systems  of  agriculture  are  found- 
ed ;  and  whether  land  be  exhausted  or  poisoned 
by  previous  cropping  can  make  no  difference  in  the 
culture,  so  that  the  rules  of  rotation,  as  established 
by  long  experience,  are  strictly  attended  to,  and 
no  cross-cruppiug  pursued,  unless  (or  some  mani- 
fest prospective  advantage. 

Thai  a  change  of  soil,  and  even  a  change  ofoxr^ 
are  t>eneficial  to  all  kinds  of  terrestrial  plante,  are 
well  continued  facts ;  and  nothing  conduces  so 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  as  a  frequent 
change  of  seed.  Now,  how  a  change  of  soil  with- 
out iis  being  of  better  quality,  and  especially,  how 
a  change  of'  air,  without  reterence  to  its  tempera- 
ture, can  be  so  exciting  and  congenial  to  foreign 
or  strange  plants,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  in  cul- 
tivation which  we  cannot  readily  fathom,  it  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  such  efiectsare  only 
seen  between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  parallels  of 
iatitude ;  because  beyond  those  bounds  an  inter- 
change would  be  too  extreme ;  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  the  Mazagan 
beans  of  Egypt  do  well  in  this  country,  and  some 
native  plants  of  Siberia  do  equally  well  in  Britain. 
But  the  farmer's  range  in  making  such  changes 
is  confined  to  the  seed  of  com,  grasses,  potatoes, 
&c. ;  and  next  to  obtaining  clean  seed  of  the  best 
9arietieSf  most  suitable  for  his  own  land,  is  the 
procuring  them  firom  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  or  at  least  from  some  neighboring 
county. 


BEPORTIirO  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ARTIFICIAL 

MANURES. 

From  the  Britiah  Fftrmera*  Magazine. 
In  all  our  agricultural  publications  now  issuing 
from  the  press,  we  see  many  accounts  of  experi- 
ments made  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  certain 
substances  recommended  as  manures,  either  for 
top-dressing  or  ploughing  in.  Some  of  these  ac- 
counts are  elaborately,  and,  no  doubt,  faithfully 
written ;  and  sometimes  favorable,  or,  as  it  may 
happen,  unfavorable.  Sometimes,  too,  we  are  told 
of  the  same  material  having  contrary  effects  on 
land  of  precisely  the  same  character,  especially  if 
situated  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Now, 
these  discrepancies  may  oflen  arise  from  ignorance 
or  want  of  consideration  of  the  peculiar  effect  or 
Action  of  the  material  employed. 


Besides  the  various  substances  which  have  been 
used  as  manures  from  time  immemorial,  there  are 
others,  chiefly  minerals,  which  are  brought  into  use 
with  various  success.  The  reports  of  puch  trials 
are  not  always  uniform  ;  and  delective  in  so  far  as 
the  character  of  the  weather  or  season  following 
ihe  application  is  onnitted  to  be  stated.  In  my  own 
piactice  1  have  used  soot  extensively  (or  top-dress- 
ing wheat,  and  have  harrowed  and  rolled  it  in;  but 
if  a  dry  spring  and  summer  followed,  the  soot  was 
of  no  service.  1  have  used  chalk  and  lime  as  dress- 
ings (or  light  gravelly  land  ;  but  if  a  wet  season 
succeeded,  little  or  no  immediate  effect  was  ot)ser- 
vable.  The  same  result  (bllowed  the  application 
of  salt,  on  the  same  description  of  land,  under  the 
like  circumstances  of  season.  And  the  reason  for 
the  non-efHciency  of  these  three  last  named  sub- 
stances was  perfectly  obvious:  all  thrpe  are  ready 
absorbents  of  water  from  the  air,  and  in  dry  sea- 
sons are  eminently  useful  to  growing  crops;  where- 
as, in  a  showery  time,  the  crops  need  no  such  as- 
sistance. 

Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  at  present  fash- 
ionable top-dressings ;  and  those  best  acquainted 
with  these  substances  affirm  that  they  are  often  in- 
judiciously used.  On  wet  tenacious  land  they  can 
never  be  so  efficacious  as  on  dry  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils ;  nor  in  wet  seasons  so  much  as  they  c«'rtainly 
must  be  in  dry.  If  I  be  not  mistaken  in  attributing 
to  them  such  effects,  they  will  always  tie  consider- 
ed as  doubtful  fertilizers;  because  they  must  be 
used  before  it  can  be  ascertained,  except  by  con- 
jecture, what  sort  of  season  is  to  follow. 

Mr.  Cuthbcrt  Johnson  observes,  that  "the  agri- 
cultural uses  of  saltpetre  have  not  been  examined 
so  carefully  or  generally  as  they  outrht  to  have 
been  ;"  and  G.  Kimberley,  Esq.,  of  Trotsworih, 
^'regrets  that  it  has  been  hastily  adopted,  without 
reference,  in  many  cases,  to  season,  soil,  climate  or 
quantity ;  and  as  a  lew  (brtunate  experiments  have 
started  into  a  fashion  the  use  of  these  articles,  so 
one  or  two  unseasonable  or  improper  applications 
have  at  once  condemned  them  to  neglect  and  obli- 
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vion. 

Such  reports  show  decidedly  how  necessary  it 
is  to  know  correctly  the  effects  of  those  artificial 
manures ;  whether  as  the  food  of  plants,  or  impro- 
vers of  the  staple ;  whether  as  exciters  of  vegeta- 
tion or  solvents  of  the  nutritive  matters  already  in 
the  soil ;  and  also  under  what  circumstances  of 
weather  or  season  they  are  most  active,  or  alto- 
gether neutral.  These  are  questions  for  the  agri- 
cultural chemist  to  prosecute ;  so  that  no  farmer 
need  work  in  the  twilight,  or  be  in  doubt  concern- 
ing the  direct  effects  of  any  manure  which  comes 
recommended  from  competent  authorities. 

And  in  all  future  reports  of  experiments  made 
with  any  of  those  uncommon  articles  of  manure, 
the  reporter  should  not  omit  to  state  what  kind  of 
weather  has  prevailed  during  the  experiments ;  for 
the  effects,  especially  of  saline  substances,  are 
very  much  determined  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 

J.  Main. 

[Our  respected  correspondent  is  right.  Much  of 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  these,  and  many  other 
manures  we  could  name,  must  depend  on  peculiar 
circumstances  of  soil  and  season.  We  have  heard 
saltpetre  abused  one  year,  and  highly  extolled  in 
another ;  although  tried  on  the  same  soil,  the  same 
description  of  crop,  and  by  (he  same  person. — Ed.] 
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From  the  Soodi  CaroliBm  Plaattr. 

A  GOOD  WAT  TO   KCEP   8WBBT   POTATOK8   IN 

TTABM  WEATHER. 

Florida,  26M  jfugust,  1^0. 
1  now  have  sweet  potatoes,  (yams,)  of  last 
year's  ^^rowih,  oo  my  table  every  day,  although 
the  new  crop  has  been  fit  to  use  here  for  more 
than  n  month.  This  is  the  second  year  of  my 
success  in  keeping  them  through  the  summer, 
aOera  ^reat  many  previous  experiments  and  fail- 
ures, and  others  may  like  to  know  and  try  the  plan 
for  themselves.    Here  it  is. 

1.  I  made  a  plentiful  crop. 

2.  My  potatoes  were  dus  and  pot  up  in  mild, 
open  weather,  as  soon  as  the  vines  were  singed 
by  fropf. 

3.  The  eating  potatoes  were  carefully  picked 
over,  and  all  that  were  cut  or  bruised,  were  put 
by  themselves  lor  early  use. 

4.  They  were  then  put  up  in  heaps  of  8Q  or  100 
bushels  each,  oo  ground  a  little  sloping.  The 
heaps  were  covered  first  with  a  layer  of  dry  com 
stalks,  and  these  with  a  good  coat  of  earth,  taken 
from  the  margin  of  the  heaps.  By  this  means 
the  earth  on  which  the  heaps  rested,  was  led  10 
or  12  inches  higher  than  that  adjoining,  besides 
cutting  trenches  to  carry  ofTihe  rain  water.  There 
were  no  fiir- holes  or  vents  left  at  the  top.  The 
earth  used  in  covering  is  a  sandy  loam.  These 
potato  banks  were  protected  from  rain  by  slight 
clap- board  shelters. 

5.  In  the  spring,  at  the  time  of  planting  slips, 
my  eating^  potatoes  were  also  taken  out  of  the 
banks.  The  decay  up  to  that  time  was  at>out  15 
per  cent.  The  potatoes  were  generally  sprouted. 
Those  that  were  entirely  sound  were  selected,  the 
sprouts  carefully  removed,  the  potatoes  wiped 
dry,  but  no!  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  removed  to  a 
log  house,  on  a  dry  plank  floor,  where  they  re- 
mained for  use,  without  any  further  attention. 
The  loss  from  decay  since  they  were  put  in  the 
house,  has  been  equal  to  about  10  per  cent  more. 
I  think  the  loss  would  have  been  less,  if  there  had 
been  more  room  to  spread  out  the  potatoes.  A 
gin-bouse  would  be  a  fine  place  to  keep  them  in 
during  the  warm  weather.  For  I  have  (bund  that 
Irish  potatoes  can  be  kept  there  longer  and  better 
than  in  any  other  place  I  have  tried. 

As  to  ike  best  method  of  keeping  sweet  potatoes 
inwinter  the  fbliowing  story  may  direct  your  attcn  • 
tion  to  a  qoaner,  from  which  you  may  obtain  some 
useful  information. 

In  the  fall  of  1833, 1  called  at  the  house  of  J.  G. 
near  the  Watcree  canal.  He  had  just  put  up  his 
potato  crop— chiefly  in  a  house  of  the  following 
construction.  It  had  a  double  lo^  wall,  and  the 
space  t>etween  the  walls  (15  or  IS  inches,)  was 
filled  with  earth.  The  top  or  lofl  was  floored  with 
stout  puncheons,  and  these  covered  over  with  clay 
10  or  12  inches  thick — above  which  there  was  a 
common  board  roof.  The  ground  floor  was  sunk 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  area  of  the  house  was  about  8  feet  wide,  8 
feet  hii^h,  and  16  feet  long,  which  he  computed  to 
hold  800  bushels.  It  was  entirely  filled  with  po- 
tatoes. 

What  struck  me  most,  was  to  see  the  door  (M« 
only  opening  to  the  house^^  dosed  up,  and  all  the 
seamu  tn  the  shutter  and  facings,  carefully  chinked 
up  with  cotton  and  tor— if  I  remember  right,  Mr. 


G.  gave  the  following  explanation. — For  two  or 
three  years,  on  first  housing  his  potatoes,  he  was 
careful  to  have  the  door  kept  open  untd  they  had 
gone  through  a  sweat — yet  found  that  he  of^en  lost 
a  third  by  dry  rot.  At  length  he  was  told  that  the 
air  ought  to  t>e  carefully  kept  out  until  the  sweat 
I  was  over.  The  truth  of^this  was  strongly  confirm- 
ed to  his  mind,  by  the  recollection  that  in  using 
his  potatoes  he  found  that  the  farther  they  lay 
from  the  door  the  sounder  they  had  kept.  He 
added  that  he  had  preserved  two  crops  on  the 
new  plan,  with  entire  puccefs — and  that  after  the 
sweating  stage  was  past,  the  door  was  oflen  lef\ 
open  all  day,  in  cold  weather,  without  any  sensi- 
ble injury  to  the  potatoes. 

Would  it  not  confer  a  public  benefit,  for  you  to 
learn  if  this  plan  continues  successful,  and  cive 
your  readers  the  information?  W. 
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[Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  have  for 
months  back  been  full  of  communications  and 
essays  on  improved  breeds  of  live-stock,  and  espe- 
cially of  Berkshire  hogs ;  which  articles  are,  id 
fact,  designed  as  advertisements,  and  are  the  most 
"  taking"  [in]  kinds  of  advertisements  (next  to 
editorial  puffs)  of  the  sale  stock  of  the  several 
writers.  The  agricultural  public,  as  usual,  would 
have  continued  to  be  gulled  by  these  writers,  and 
taken  all  that  each  of  them  said  for  unquestiona- 
ble truth,  put  forth  purely  and  solely  to  benefit  the 
public,  but  for  the  over-greedioes6  of  these  gentle- 
men, who,  not  content  each  to  publish  that  he  has 
stock  equal  to  the  best  in  the  worid  for  sale,  have 
each  claimed  (directly  or  by  inference)  that  he 
alone  has  the  real  **Simon  Puree,"  and  that  all 
others  are  no  better  than  bastards,  if  not  absolute 
counterfeits.  We  have  been  much  amused  with 
the  progress  of  the  controversy,  which  has  waxed 
so  warm  as  to  threaten  the  occurrence  of  what 
may  be  called  a  war  of  the  humbugs.  At  the 
distance  we  are  from  the  contest  and  the  actors, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  pronounce  who  are  not  de- 
serving such  reproach  as  is  cast  by  the  following, 
and  by  some  other  pieces  which  we  have  pre- 
viously copied.  But  in  sorue  other  cases,  the 
right  to  the  character  oVhumbugger  is  as  manifest 
in  the  communications  themselves,  as  if  the 
writer's  name  and  signature  had  been  <*  Grant 
Thorburn."  The  following  seems  to  be  a  sensible 
piece,  and  its  censures  to  be  fairly  and  properly 
bestowed.  But  whether,  afier  all,  it  is  not  one  of 
the  same  numerous  batch  of  advert isemen's  and 
puHs  disguised  as  communications  and  essays  on 
breeding,  is  more  than  we  can  decide. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  add,  as  expla- 
nation, that  we  are  far  from  being  hostile,  or  care- 
less in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  our  live- 
stock—and that  we  have  a  high  opinion  of  the 
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▼alue  of  the  Berkebire  breed  of  bogs,  fiut  that 
we  bold  agricoUural  cbeata  and  bumbuggers,  pre- 
tending to  be  agricultural  improvers  and  bene- 
faefors,  in  most  especial  contempt. — £d.  F.  H.] 

From  tb«  Cultivator. 

JUtBsra.  Oaylord  and  Tucker—i  have  looked 
on  with  much  amusement,  at  the  quackery  at- 
tempted to  be  practised  on  the  public,  relative  to 
Berkshire  swine ;  and  have  been  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  assumed  dictation  of  individuals, 
whose  knowledge  of  this  breed,  its  changes  and 
varieties,  has  been  limited  to  a  tew  important 
animals  and  their  descendants ;  and  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  determine,  from  the  color  of  some  half 
dozen  hogs  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Hawes, 
how  many  white  hairs  constitute  a  lull  blood,  and 
how  many  black  feet  betray  a  grade ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  twist  in  the  tail,  and  the  bunch  of 
hairs  at  its  end.  Now  really,  gentlemen,  you 
must  not  wonder  that  there  are  scoffers  at  "  book 
liirming,"  and  those  among  us  who  set  lightly  by 
the  scribbling  of  self  love ;  and  while  there  ai^e 
many  who  highly  appreciate  the  much  that  is 
useful  and  instructive  in  your  columns,  we  must 
beg  leave  to  laugh  at  the  ridiculous,  as  its  best 
cure. 

It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  any  one  should  dis- 
play such  woful  ignorance  as  to  the  real  origin 
and  history  o^  the  hogs  which  now  fili  his  sty,  as 
is  exhibited  by  an  Albany  breeder,  m  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Cultivator.    He  calls  them  *<  the  full- 
bred  Berkshires."    Let  us  examine  this  matter  a 
little,  and  see  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Berkshires,  as  given  by  Englidh  writers.    Lou- 
don, Cully,  **  The  Complete  Grazier,"  Parkinson, 
and  Low,  all  agree,  witil  some  little  differences  of 
expression,  in  assigning  to  the  original  Berkshires, 
a  tawny  or  reddish  trown  color,  with  dark  spots. 
To  this,  I  would  add  my  own  testimony,  having 
formeriy  been  myself  a  resident  in  the  county  of 
Berkshire.  The  pure-bred  native  hog  at  that  time 
was  spotted,  black  and  white,  in  neariy  equal  pro- 
portions, with  a  greater  or  less  intermixture  of 
reddish  hairs,  giving  a  ferruginous  hue  to  the 
whole  coat.  They  were  a  Ions,  large,  heavy  hog ; 
rather  flat  in  the  side,  always  full,  and  meaty  in  the 
hnm ;  somewhat  slope  rumped,  a  little  heavy  in 
the  bone,  sometbing  straight  in  the  face,  but  with 
a  tolerable  fulness  in  the  jole,  and  a  drooping  ear; 
their  hair  was  inclined  to  coarseness,  and  oflen 
curly.    On  the  farm  where  I  lived,  they  were  sel- 
dom put  up  to  fatten  till  three  years  old ;  and  when 
fit  to  kill,  would  average   from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  score.     We  used  them  for  bacon,  con- 
sidering they  made  better  hams  and  flitches,  than 
any  other  breed.    These  were  the  hoiTs  univer- 
sally fbund  in  Berkshire,  in  my  day.    Mr.  Astley 
ofOidstonehall,  has,  I  believe,  the  merit  of  having 
improved  this  breed  as  above  described,  by  a  judi- 
cious introduction  of  the  eastern  blood ;  and  the 
hog  thus  formed,  has  been  crossed  upon  almost 
every  race  in  England,  in  all  cases  with  the  most 
advantaffeous  results.     It  is  a  cross  of  this  impro- 
ved Berkshire  with  the  Chinese,  which  we  have 
in  this  country,  under  the  name  of  full-bred  Berk- 
shires.   As  to  color,  had  that  come  under  the  con- 
sideration o(  the  breeder,  he  might  have  varied 
it  from  f)ure  white  to  jet  black,  by  making  use  of 
the  white  or  black  Chinese,  willi  strict  reference 


to  such  a  reeuh.  1  ■bell  not  pretend  to  decide  which 
color  has  claims  to  superiority,  akhough  the  black 
China  is  considerrd  the  most  hardy  and  prolific, 
while  the  white  is  perhaps  the  better  formed. 
Whether  these  differences  are  sensible  in  their 
crosses  on  the  Berkshire,  1  am  not  prepared  to 
decide.  Again — there  is  of  course,  great  variety 
of  size,  and  some  of  form,  according  to  the  number 
and  character  of  the  crosses  taken,  from  the  va- 
rious races.  Many  of  the  smaller  Berkshires,  so 
desirable  as  porkers,  are  without  doubt  descended 
from  a  cross  of  the  Axfords,  in  which  there  is  a 
dash  0^  the  Barbadoes  blood,  strongly  tendmg  to 
confirm  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  old  breed.  But, 
without  entering  farther  into  detail,  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  expose  the  utter  absurdity  of  these 
critical  distinctions  of  color,  even  to  the  "em- 
blems" of  three  white  toes,  &c.,  which  have  been 
held  up  to  just  ridicule  in  some  of  our  late  agri- 
cultural papers.  And  who  shall  say  now  that  he 
alone  has  7%e  improved  Berkshires)  What  is  to 
become  of  the  "  Rvdgwick^^  cross,  the.  **  Hixa^' 
sAtrs"  of  the  present  day,  in  which  the  Berkshire 
blood  stongly  predominates  ;  the  fine  boned  and 
delicate  "  jDtsalsy,"  said  to  lay  on  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  meat  in  proportion  to  bone  and  oflieJ,  than 
any  other  kind  ;  Liord  Western's  celebrated  breed 
of**  the  Essex  half  blacks,^^  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  finest  in  England?  What  is  to  become 
of  these  and  many  others,  all  of  them  crosses  of 
the  Berkshire  family?  1  would  ask,  then,  on 
what  grounds  the  Albany  importation  claim  to  tie 
the  standard  of  <*  7%e  Improved  Berkshires  1" 

In  the  extra  accompanying  the  May  number  of 
the  "  Cultivator,"  I  saw  an  adverti«>ement  oP'Pure 
Berkshires,  without  any  aUoy  of  black  Siamese  or 
common  white  hogs."  I  should  really  be  glad  to 
see  one  of  the  animals,  for  an  improved  Berkshire, 
without  any  of  the  eastern  blood  in  him,  cannot 
probably  be  found  in  England. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  see  in  the  last  "Cultiva- 
tor," an  article  relative  to  "true  size."  The 
writer  indeed  lays  down  the  golden  rule  on  that 
subject.  "The  greatest  weight  in  the  smallest 
relative  compass  fwsigktfor  inchss,  not  far  suoer- 
fic€?^  Now,  this  is  just  as  true  with  regard  to 
swine,  as  to  cattle.  What  is  it  that  our  l>reederB 
are  doing,  urj^ed  by  the  mania  for  size,  but  breed- 
ing back  agam  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  old  unm- 
proved  Berkshire,  thus  undoing  in  their  wisdom 
all  that  the  science  of  England  has  accomplished 
in  so  many  years  1  But,  say  our  western  friends, 
we  must  have  size,  to  fill  the  pork  barrel.  Fill 
it  with  what?  Heads  and  shanks?  They  will 
indeed  fill  the  barrel,  hut  not  the  amsumerf  which 
is  a  far  more  important  consideration.  If  the 
Berkshires  can  be  forced  to  an  increased  si^e,  and 
still  retain  their  light  offal,  well  and  good — provi- 
ded they  do  not  degenerate  into  the  coarse  animal, 
of  which  there  may  be  no  little  danger.  But  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  tlie  paltry, 
short-sighted  policy  of  those  from  whom  we  ex- 
pected better  things ;  who  have  sent  away  such 
"  riff-raff,"  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  Berk- 
shires, as  would  induce  one  to  suppose  the  very 
scou rings  of  a  city  suburb  had  been  collected  for 
the  purpose.  How  much  more  conducive  to  their 
own  true  interests,  has  been  the  course  pursued 
by  that  shrewd,  far-seeing  people,  the  Shakers 
of  Watervliet,  in  earefiiUy  preserving  the  size  of 
their  animals,  to  which  I  presume  they  are  main- 
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ly  indebred  for  the  late  eale  of  their  whole  stock 
to  Mr.  A.  B.  Alien,  of  Buffalo,  under  whose  ju- 
dicious and  careful  management,  their  excellence 
will  undoubtedly  be  preserved,  and  the  public  ex- 
pectation with  regard  to  them,  fully  met.  They 
will  oeiiher  be  stuffed  to  plethory,  nor  starved  to 
pigmies ;  and  considering  Mr.  Allen  to  possess 
the  pride  and  feelings  of  a  breeder,  we  may  hope 
to  escape  the  *' culls  and  runts"  of  his  litters,  al- 
though we  may  not  always  t>e  able  to  command 
his  best ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
<*  established  breeder  of  reputation,"  would  sell  the 
refuse  of  his  stock  at  any  price,  which  would  be 
the  infraction  of  a  rule  well  known  to  the  true 
breeder — although  it  has  not  been  picked  up  with 
other  matters  of  the  craf>  by  the  dealers  in  Berk- 
shire pigs,  who  it  seems  sell  ail  they  can  raise,  at 
one  price  or  another— if  not  $20,  why  then  208. 

As  the  intent  of  your  paper  is  to  elicit  truth,  and 
serve  the  farmer,  I  presume  you  will  not  object  to 
giving  the  above  an  insertion.  I  am  not  now  a 
breeder  of  the  Berkshire,  having  given  my  atten- 
tion to  other  departments,  but  I  would  lend  my 
feeble  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  science,  against 
quackery  in  every  shape.  D. 

CkmUnidge,  Mass.  August  31, 1840. 


SHEEP   BREEDING. 

From  the  Ei^.  Farmer*!  Mafszine. 

*<  When  m  race  of  aninnali  hav«  ponened  io  a  great  degree, 
tbrougti  aeveral  geoeraUooi ,  Uie  properUes  which  it  is  oar 
olivet  to  olHain,  their  progeny  are  said  to  be  well  bred,  and 
their  Btocic  may  be  relied  on ;  and  it  cannot  be  doobted  that 
any  breed  may  be  improved  in  the  eame  manner."— Sir  John 
SineUdr, 

When  I  consider  that  there  are  continually 
grazing  on  our  fertile  pastures  thirty-two  millions 
of  sheep,  which,  exclusive  of  the  carcass,  produce 
a  yearly  clip  of  wool  of  the  value  of  seven  mil- 
linns  of  pounds  sterling,  employing  350,000  indi- 
viduals, and  ultimately  yielding  manufactures  to 
the  amount  of,  at  least,  Iwenty-one  millions  of 
sovereigns  annually,  my  heart  expands  with  Eng. 
lieh  pride,  and  I  am  nappy  my  lot  was  cast  in 
such  a  country.  But  then  comes  the  curdling  in- 
quiry of  how  IS  it  that  the  good  common  sense  of 
the  British  farmer,  with  appliances  enjoyed  by  no 
other  agriculturist  io  the  world,  still  suffers  his 
green  hilts  to  be  disfigured  with  such  an  inappro- 
priate illegitimate  race  of  sheep  1  Unwilling  as  I 
am  to  cause  pain  to  any  one,  or  to  assume  supe- 
riority over  brother  husbandmen,  yet  imperative 
truth  forces  me  to  regret  that  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  the  following  inconsiderate 
practice  prevails : — A  farmer  rides  a  day's  jour- 
ney to  a  sheep  letting,  where  he  sees  a  number  of 
animals  of  various  pretensions,  fetching,  according 
to  worth  or  fancy,  from  fiOy  shillings  to  nearly  as 
many  pounds.  Now  this  motley  batch  of  varying 
mieed  rams  have  all  been  bred  in  the  same  bung- 
ling way  from  the  same  flock,  and  by  the  same 
males.  And  the  sheep  that  is  now  making  twenty 
pounds  is  b^  the  same  sire  as  he  that  but  climbs 
to  fiAy  shilhngs ;  the  higher  priced  one  being  but 
a  chance  hit  of  comeliness,  without  system  in  his 
production,  or  certainty  of  what  will  be  his  pro- 
geny. It  eould  not  have  happened  otherwise,  for 
had  those  individual  sheep  been  bred  with  any 
scicDoe  or  method  at  aU,  there  could  not  have  been 


that  degrading  disparity  in  the  produce  of  the 
same  flock.  But  such  a  ram  breeder  has  no  help 
in  him,  for  he  also  yearly  goes  as  far  ofi'  for  his 
males  (there's  a  charm  in  great  distances,)  where 
he  has  picked  out  one,  but  also  without  character 
or  pedigree,  with  nothing  but  present  external  ap- 
pearances and  smell  of  oil  cake  to  recommend 
him ;  no  one  being  able  to  predict  whether  his  off- 
spring  will  be  ringstreaked,  speckled,  and  spotted 
— whether  their  faces  will  be  black,  gray,  or  white. 
At  such  a  market  the  obtaining  a  snowy  sheep  is 
all  that  can  beexpected  or  guarantied— ail  the  rast 
is  clouds,  darkness,  or  uncertainty,  and  propably 
the  next  crop  of  lambs  may  show  patches  of  aa 
many  breeds,  and  as  many  contradictory  delects 
as  there  are  counties  in  ESogland.  Therafbre  it 
cannot  be  too  urgently  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
sheep  breeders  that  in  hiring  rams,  a  first  consi- 
deration should  be  to  select  from  such  tup- masters 
only  as  have  pedigree,  imilbrmiiy,  and  character, 
superadded  to  a  goodly  appearance  in  their  gene- 
ral flock. 

To  those  farmers  who  are  undecided  from 
whence  to  have  their  next  male  sheep,  I  respect- 
fully submit,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  seeing 
a  score  or  two  of  the  firstlings  of  a  flock  penned 
up  for  display.  Quietly  go  over  the  whole  farm, 
and  alter  allowance  fur  variety  of  pasturage  and 
shelter,  see  whether  there  is  a  uniformity  in  the 
flock;  whether  any  promiscuous  two  or  three 
score  of  them  present  such  an  identity  as  to  ren- 
der it  difficult  for  individuals  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other.  See  that  the  males  are  mascu- 
line, and  the  females  feminine,  with  an  harmo- 
nious liEimily  likeness  running  through  the  whole. 
Then  ask  the  proprietor  how  he  procured  even  a 
flock — whether  he  changes  it  by  introducing  new 
and  unknown  males  with  every  returning  season  ? 
He  will  answer  in  the  negative,  and  say  he  has 
for  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  carefiilly  bred  only 
from  such  as  ho  well  knew,  whose  imintemiptedj 
pedigree  he  can  produce,  anid  during  that  time  his 
mutton  had  not  deteriorate,  nor  his  wool  lost 
weight  nor  quality— that  he  indulges  in  no  auxili- 
aries, as  cake,  com,  or  seed,  for  lood,  or  sheds  for 
shelter,  but  that  they  eat  nothing  but  what  is 
grown  on  the  farm— that  they  are  thereby  fbrtifisd 
against  debasing  influences  of  every  kind,  and 
truly  a  desirable  flock  to  breed  from.  My  sheep 
being  far  short  of  perlection,  though  perhaps  a 
stage  or  two  in  advance  of  some  of  my  brother 
bn^ers,  I  beg  to  describe  them.  Abiding  ever 
by  what  I  have  already  said  about  the  head — the 
head  is  short,  round,  and  without  angle  or  hollow, 
a  tape  passed  t^om  the  throat  round  behind  the 
ears  shall  about  equal  alike  the  girth  from  the 
throat  over  the  eyes  and  fbrehead--a  quiet  but 
confident  aquiline  visage  (no  pig-faced  lady  for 
me) — ears  woolly,  short,  well  tmck  and  down 
bent,  not  rabbit  fashioned — the  neck  not  straight  , 
lined  from  the  rump,  but  set  on  at  the  shoulders  at 
about  a  45  upward  angle,  nor  tapering  over  deli- 
cately towards  the  head,  but  thick,  full,  and  fleshy 
along  its  whole  length---blade- bones  well-spread 
lar  back,  and  showing  the  chine  above  their  upper 
working  which  will  produce  a  large,  open,  and 
heavy  breast,  not  pitched  downwards  as  in  the 
^ybouod,  but  rounded  up  to  a  frontage  like  the 
forekeel  of  a  ship.  This  enables  the  sheep  to  look 
well  in  the  face,  and  gives  it  a  presence  as  if 
standing  up  hill  from  wiiatever  aspect  it  may  be 
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viewed,  that  isgraduaJiy  riBin^  from  the  loin  to  the 
setting  of  the  neck,  which  again  springs  upwards 
thick,  full,  and  muscular — nor  do  I  object  to  a 
alight  hollow  about  the  middle  of  the  back,  capa- 
cious loin,  spread  out  hips,  and  well  connected 
rumps — wide  and  fleshy  in  the  twist,  legs  short, 
light  boned,  and  under  the  sheep,  not  stuck  out 
like  lour  props  to  a  hay  stack.  1  covet  not  a  thick 
tallow  tail,  but  must  havea  well  woolled  belly.  Other 
breeders  possibly  have  better  sheep  ;  1  know  what 
mine  cost,  and  what  they  pay,  and  in  this  respect 
am  a  contented  man.  1  had  more  to  say,  but  tear 
I  am  trespassing.  Practical. 

P.  S.  or  course  1  have  been  speaking  of  the 
muscular  frame,  not  of  the  fatty  obliteration  of  all 
form,  in  my  flock  of  sheep. 


HENERT — NOT   HENRT. 

From  the  Maine  Cultivator. 

Ileneryf  says  our  neightK>r  Adams  of  the  Tem- 
perance Gazette,  is  to  hens,  what  piggery  is  to  pigs 
or  rookery  is  to  rooks, — he  might  have  added,  or 
hogsery  to  hogs,  and  cowery  to  cows.  We  are 
glad  to  find  him  so  learned  in  these  matters,  and 
especially  to  see  him  willing  to  turn  his  knowledge 
to  a  praAical  account. 

During  a  late  visit  in  Winthrop,  he  noticed  the 
benery  establishment  of  Rev.  D.  Thurston,  which 
as  he  thinks  it  an  improvement  on  the  common 
method  of  keeping  hens,  he  thus  describes  in  the 
last  Gazette : 

^^  Improved  Henery, — We  are  not  sure  that 
Hene$y  is  a  dictionary  word,  but  we  suppose  that 
our  readers  will  understand  it.  If  not,  we  would 
say  that  henery  is  to  hens,  what  piggery  is  to  pigs 
or  rookery  to  rooks :  a  place  where  these  useful 
leathered  bipeds  congregate  and  perform  the  ap- 
propriate duties  of  their  station.  We  lately  met 
witn  one  of  these  establishments,  which  seemed  to 
us  so  excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose,  that  we 
have  thought  it  worth  a  brief  description. 

First,  then,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barn  is  an 
apartment  12  (eet  square,  boarded  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  what  is  put  within  it.  Here  the 
fowls  are  to  roost,  lay  their  eggs,  and  perform  all 
their  in-door  work.  At  the  distance  oi'  a  rod  and 
a  half  from  the  barn,  on  the  borders  of  the  garden, 
is  another  apartment  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  first,  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  made  of 
lath  stuff,  sawed  two  inches  wide,  and  nine  feet 
Jong,  and  put  on  close  enough  to  prevent  the  hens 
from  getting  out.  These  two  apartments  are  con- 
nected by  a  covered  way,  which  passes  from  the 
scaflbld  of  the  bam,  in  what  some  wouKI  call  a 
sZaniiruitctt/ar  direction,  to  the  fence,  about  three 
ieet  from  the  top,  and  is  continued  down  to  the 
ground  in  the  inside  of  the  yard.  This  is  made 
tight  top  and  bottom,  and  on  one  side,  but  with 
open  work  on  the  other  side.  Through  this  cov- 
ered way,  the  inmates  of  the  establishment  pass 
when  they  choose,  taking  the  air  and  enjoying  the 
prospect,  and  when  they  come  into  the  out  door 
apartment,  they  indulge,  ad  libitum,  in  their  favorite 
amusement  ofscratching  dirt  and  devouring  gravel. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  they  are  kept  under 
perfect  control,  and  yet  enjoy  all  that  liberty  which 
is  esiiential  to  ihcir  health  and  comfort,  and  when 
you  want  a  fresh  egg,  you  have  only  to  lift  a  lid 


over  a  row  of  little  apartments,  in  which  their  nesi> 
are  inade,  and  you  will  find  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  day,  a  plentiful  supply.  The  little  chickens 
too,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  make  ex- 
cursions abroad,  will  be  ready  to  perform  an  ex- 
cellent service  in  the  garden,  by  devouring  the 
grubs  and  insects.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  our 
villages  and  of  our  cities  even,  who  have  "scope 
and  verge  enough'^  to  possess  a  barn  and  a  gar- 
den, can  keep  as  much  poultry  as  they  choose, 
without  infringing  in  the  least  upon  the  laws  of 
good  neighborhood.  Those  who  may  wish  to  in- 
spect the  establishment  we  have  de6crit>ed,  may  be 
gratified  by  calling  on  the  Rev.  D.  Thurston,  of 
Winthrop." 

The  plan,  doubtless,  is  a  good  one.  By  such  an 
enclosure,  the  fowls  are  kept  fi'om  doing  damage 
in  cultivated  grounds,  are  prevented  from  roving 
to  their  own  hazard  and  injury,  and  will,  if  proper- 
ly fed,  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young  better, 
than  ilthey  enjoyed  a  more  enlarged  liberty.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  when  they  are  confined 
to  supply  them  liberally  with  water,  gravel,  lime 
and  animal  food — such  as  fresh  meat,  worms,  &c 
In  this  way,  people  in  large  villages  and  cities  can 
keep  hens  as  well  as  if  they  lived  on  farms  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  for  farmers  U' 
they  would,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  keep 
their  poultry  in  such  an  establishment. 

We  do  not  know  as  we  understand  the  necessi- 
ty or  the  benefits  of  separating  the  yard  from  the 
barn,  by  the  distance  of  a  rod  and  a  half  of  unoc- 
cupied ground,  connected  by  the  "covered  way," 
or  tube  leading  from  the  barn  to  tlie  yard.  Our 
establishment  differs  froui  the  foregoing  chiefly  in 
this  particular.  The  yard  is  directly  attached  to 
the  back  side  of  the  barn,  from  the  wall  of  which  a 
roof  projects,  under  which  are  poles  for  roosts.  This 
is  a  shelter  from  the  rains  and  winds.  On  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  barn,  two  holes  are  cut,  seve- 
ral feet  distant  from  each  other,  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  a  hen  to  enter  one  and  skulk  out  of  the 
other  into  the  yard  again  if'she  wishes.  The  hens 
like  secrecy  in  these  important  matters.  Within 
the  barn  is  a  long  chest,  covered  by  a  lid,  having 
a  communication  with  the  yard  by  the  holes  afore- 
said. The  chest  is  partitioned  of!  into  nests,  where 
each  hen  is  allowed  to  lay  her  eggs  *<  alone  in  her 
glory,"  little  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  the  top  of 
her  excellent  place  of  concealment  is  liable  to  be 
opened,  and  her  eggs  taken  away  by  human 
stratagem. 


OF  THE  WASTE    LAKD9  OF  FRANCE. 

From  ArUiur  Young's  Africultural  Survey  of  France. 

SoLONOE. — There  is,  in  this  province,  sueh  a 
large  mixture  of  waste,  even  in  the  most  cultivated 
parts,  and  cultivation  itself  is  carried  on  upon 
such  barbarous  principles,  that  there  will  not  be 
much  impropriety  in  considering  the  whole  as 
waste ;  to  every  spot  of  culture  called  a  farm,  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  rough  sheep-walk  and 
wood  (eaten  down  and  destroyed)  is  annexed  ;  so 
that  any  good  farmer,  who  got  possession  of  1000 
or  1500  acres,  would  conclude  the  whole  as  waste 
and  treat  it  accordingly :  by  much  the  rooet  un- 
productive and  poorest  part  of  such  a  tract  would, 
in  every  caee,  be  the  lands  at  present  under  the 
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plough.  I  may,  in  confirmation  ofthis  general  idea, 
add,  that  there  are  many  absolute  waste*  in 
France,  that  yield  as  good  and  even  a  better  pro- 
duce than  all  Sologne,  acre  lor  acre.  I  know  no 
region  better  adapted  iot  a  man's  making  a  fortune 
by  agriculture,  than  this;  nothing  is  wanted  but 
capital,  for  mo^t  of  the  province  is  already  inclosed. 

Berry. —  Chateauroux, — Leaving  this  place 
for  the  south,  enter  vast  heaths  of  ling  and  furze, 
but  much  mixed  with  trefoils  and  grasses.  Some 
small  parts  of  these  heaths  are  broken  up,  and  so 
ill  ploughed,  that  the  broom  and  furze  are  in  full 
growth.  AAer  this  another  heath,  of  several  miles' 
extent,  where  the  landlords  will  not  give  leave 
either  to  build  or  break  up,  reserving  the  whole 
for  sheep,  and  yet  not  stocked ;  for  the  people 
assert,  that  they  could  keep  twice  the  number,  if 
they  had  them. 

Limousin. — To  Limoges, — ^The  mountainous 
heaths  and  uncultivated  lands  are  commons,  and 
therelbre  every  metayer  sends  his  sheep  in  the 
common  flock  of  the  village. 

fiiGORRB. — Bagneres  de  Luchon, — The  waste 
tracts  of  the  Pyrennees,  by  which  are  to  be  under- 
stood, lands  subject  to  common  pasturage,  are  so 
much  subject  to  the  will  of  the  communities,  that 
these  sell  them  at  pleasure.  Formerly  the  inha- 
bitants appropriated  to  their  own  use,  by  inclosure 
and  cultivation,  what  portions  they  pleased ;  but 
this  obtains  no  longer;  at  present  the  communi- 
ties sell  these  wastes,  and  fixing  a  price  on  them. 
Dearly  to  their  value,  new  improvements  are  not 
80  common  as  heretofore. 

Labtguedoc. — Narhonne  to  Nismes. — This 
vale,  which  is  by  far  the  richest  of  Languedoc, 
in  productions,  is  of  no  considerable  breadth,  yet 
th&  quantity  of  waste  neglected  land  in  it  is  very 
great. 

Monrejau  to  Lann-Maison. — Vast  wastes,  co- 
vered wim  fern  ;  the  soil  good ;  and  land  projecting 
into  it  cultivated  to  advantage. 

Hagneres  de  Bigorre, — ^l^hese  immense  fern- 
wastes  continue  for  many  miles,  with  many  new 
improvements  in  them.  They  belong  to  the  com- 
munities of  the  villages,  which  sell  portions  of 
them  to  any  persons  willing  to  buy.  The  price 
most  common  has  been  20  liv.  the  journal,  of  123 
Cannes  square,  the  canne  8  pans ;  the  pan  8  inches 
and  4  lines,  4  journals,  making  an  arpent.  The 
method  of^  improving  has  been,  first  to  burn  all 
the  fbrn  and  rubbish,  then  to  mattock  it  and  sow 
rye,  which  is  pretty  good  ;  then  oats  for  six,  seven, 
or  eight  years,  according  to  circumstances ;  after 
that  they  summer-fallow  and  take  wheat.  Some 
they  leave  to  grass  and  weeds,  after  those  eight 
crops  of  oats  ;  a  detail  of  the  husbandry  of  bar- 
barians !  They  have  all  a  right  of  commonage 
on  the  wastes,  as  long  as  these  continue  uninclos- 
ed;  consequently  can  keep  cuttle,  and  especially 
sheep,  to  any  amount  in  summer ;  yet,  in  their  in- 
closed improvements,  they  give  not  a  thought  to 
raise  winter  food !  Such  stupidity  is  detestable. 
The  parish  of  Cavare  has  104,000  arpents  of  these 
wastes,  without  one  metayer;  all  are  peasant 
proprietors,  who  buy  morsels  as  it  suits  them. 
The  improvements  ^re  exempted  from  tithes  for 
ten  years ;  but  not  at  all  from  the  King's  taxes, 
which  is  shameful. 

Bbarn. — Pau  to  Moneins, — Vast  wastes  of  rich 
soil,  covered  with  an  immense  product  of  fern,  to 
the  amount  of  five  or  six  wagon  loads  an  acre. 
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St.  Palais  to  j^nspan, — Vast  wastes ;  belong- 
ing to  the  communities  of  the  parishes,  that  sell 
them  to  whoever  will  buy  :  a  common  price  120 
liv.  per  arpent ;  but  after  they  are  brought  into 
culture,  they  sell  for  at  least  300  liv.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  system,  which  extends  through  the 
whole  region  of  the  Pyrennees,  is  prodigious:  it 
ej^cludes  the  rights  of  commonage,  because  all  is 
inclosed  as  fast  as  bought ;  and  enables  every  in- 
dustrious man  that  saves  a  little  money,  to  become 
a  land  proprietor,  which  is  the  greatest  encour- 
agement to  an  active  industry  the  world  can  pro- 
duce; it  has,  however,  one  evil,  that  of  too  great 
a  population. 

Bayonne  to  St.  Fincents. — In  this  line  I  came 
first  to  the  landes  of  fiourdeaux,  because  they 
extend  from  the  gates  of  fiayonne  to  those  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  of  which  f  had  read  so  much, 
that  I  was  curious  to  view  and  examine  them  ; 
they  are  said  to  contain  1,100,000  arpents*.  They 
are  covered  with  pines,  cork  trees  (only  half  the 
value  of  pines),  broom,  whins,  ling,  and  furze ;  the 
soil  sand,  but  the  growth  of  trees  shows  a  moist 
bottom.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  mixed 
with  the  waste  this  first  stage.  There  is  much 
land  also  under  water,  a  sort  of  sandy  fen.  Pass 
a  great  space,  without  trees,  covered  with  dwaif 
furze,  ling,  and  fern.  Others  before  Dax ;  one  of 
them  of  five  or  six  miles  long,  by  two  or  three 
broad :  much  rough  grass  and  ling  on  it :  but  none 
of  these  tracts  appear  half  stocked. 

JMx  to  Tartas. — This  district  is  a  deep  white 
sand,  the  whole  of  which  has  evidently  been  landef 
but  part  of  it  inclosed  and  improved;  much  is, 
however,  yet  rough. — Singular  scene  of  a  blowing 
sand,  white  as  snow,  yet  oaks  growing  in  it  two 
feet  diameter ;  but  a  broken  ground  discovers  a 
bed  of  white  adhesive  earth,  like  marl,  which  ex- 
plains the  wonder. 

Learn  at  Tartas,  that  these  immense  wastes, 
the  landes,  without  pines  or  wood,  are  to  be  pur<« 
chased,  at  all  times,  very  cheap  indeed,  of  the 
king,  the  great  lords,  and  of  the  communities  of 
many  parishes,  even  so  low  as  3  liv.  per  arpent, 
with  an  exemption  from  tithes,  and  from  taxes  for 
twenty  years.  But  every  one  here  reckons  them 
so  bad,  that  all  the  money  spent  would  be  sure  to 
be  lost;  vet  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  bed  of 
marl  or  clay  under  all  the  country.  This  opinion 
is  chiefly  founded  on  the  attempts  of  Mons.  Rol- 
lier,  of  Bourdeaux,  having  made  a  trial  of  cultivat- 
ing them,  and  succeeded  very  ill.  I  guessed  how 
such  improvements  had  been  attempted,  and  told 
my  informants  what  1  supposed  had  been  done ; 
and  my  guess  proved  exactly  right :  com — corn — 
corn — com ;  and  then  the  land  pronounced  good 
for  nothing,  it  does  not  signify  telling  such  peo- 
ple, that  the  great  objects  in  all  improvements  of 
wastes,  are  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  grass,  afler 
which  com  will  be  sure.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is 
comprehended  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other. 

As  I  shall  here  take  my  leave  of  these  landes. 
I  may  observe,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  covered 
with  pines,  they  are  not  to  be  esteemed  wastes ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  occupied  with  a  very  profita- 
ble culture,  that  does  not  yield  less  than  from  15s.  to 
25s.  an  acre  annual  revenue.    Of  the  very  exten- 
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sive  tracts  not  so  employed,  and  which  are  to  be 
purchased  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  they  are  among  the 
most  improveable  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and 
might  be  made,  at  a  very  small  expense,  capable 
ol'supporting  Immense  flocks  ofsheep. 

Cavignac  to  Pierre  Brune, — Many  sandy 
wastes,  with  white  marl  under  the  whole. 

To  Chersac, — Great  wastes,  of  many  miles  ex- 
tent, covered  with  fern,  ling,  and  shrubby  oak  ; 
all  greatly  improveable. 

To  3Iontlieu.^Di{{o,  Many  of  these  wastes 
belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  who  would  not 
sell,  but  only  let  them ;  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  no  improvements  have  been  wrought. 

La  6rrau/6.— The  wastes  in  this  country  are 
sold  at  10  liv.  the  journal,  and  less ;  some  better 
at20liv.  The  journal  here  is  to  the  Englich 
acre  as  ten  to  thirty-eight ;  it  consists  oi  10  car- 
raux,  each  18  feet  square. 

Norma NDiB. —  valop^eto  Cherbourg. — Mons. 
Doumerc,  of  Paris,  having  bought  ot  Monsieur, 
the  kind's  brother,  3000  arpents,  part  of  14,000 
sold  at  the  same  time,  being  parcel  of  an  ancient, 
but  much  neglected,  forest,  has  made  an  improve- 
ment here,  which,  so  far,  deserves  attention,  as 
it  shows  the  principles  on  which  French  improvers 
proceed.  He  has  brought  into  culture  700  verges, 
which  form  bis  present  farm,  around  a  house 
for  himself,  and  another  for  his  bailifi',  all  built,  as 
well  as  many  other  edifices,  in  much  too  expen- 
sive a  manner ;  for  these  erections  alone  cost  2500 
louis  d'or.  Such  unnecessary  expenditure  in 
building  is  generally  sure  to  cripple  the  progress 
in  much  more  necessary  matters.  The  first  bu- 
siness in  the  improvement,  was  to  grub  up  the 
wood  ;  then  lo  pare  and  burn ;  and  manure  with 
lime,  burnt  with  the  furze,  fern,  and  heath  of  the 
land  ;  the  stone  was  brought  from  Valogne :  as 
soon  as  it  was  cleared^  it  was  fallowed  the  first 
year  for  wheat.  Such  infatuation  is  hardly  cre- 
dible !  A  man  is  commencing  his  operations  in 
the  midst  of  3000  acres  of  rough  ground,  and  an 
immense  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep,  begins 
with  wheat ;  the  same  follies  prevail  every  where: 
we  have  seen  just  the  same  course  pursued  in 
England,  and  prescribed  by  writers.  Such  people 
think  cattle  and  sheep  of  no  importance  at  the  be- 
ginning of^  these  improvements.  This  wheat, 
Iimpd  at  the  rate,  per  arpent,  of  7  or  8  tonneaux, 
of  25  boisseau,  each  18  pots  o(  2  pints :  4  boisseau 
of  seed  sown,  and  the  crop  40  t>oisseau.  After 
this  wheat  sown  5  boisseau  of  oats,  the  crop  40. 
Then  barley,  seed  4  boisseau,  produce  20  to  25 
boisseau.  With  this  barley  clover  sown  ;  mown 
the  first  year  twice,  and  pastured  the  second  ;  be- 
ing then  ploughed  for  wheat,  which  is  inferior  to 
the  original  crops  ;  then  oats  and  fallow  again. 
From  all  these  crops  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
French  farmers  esteem  corn,  and  not  cattle,  the 
proper  support  of  a  new  improvement.  The  soil 
which  has  been  thus  reclaimed,  is  on  a  stone  quar- 
ry io  general ;  a  friable  sandy  loam,  covered  with 
a ■trong  spontaneous  growth  (where  not  forest)  of 
furze,  rero,  and  in  some  places,  heath  ;  mixed  with 
much  grass,  and  even  clover  and  millefolium; 
which,  if  properly  stocked  b^  cattle,  welt  fed  in 
winter,  woulcT  be  of  no  considerable  value  in  its 
present  rough  state. 

Though  tho  methods  pursued  have  not  been 
calculate  on  the  best  principles,  yet  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  cootiderable  d^ree  of  merit  in  the  under- 


taking. Last  yearns  crop  of  wheat  produced 
40,000  gerbs ;  and  this  year  (1787)  there  is  one 
piece  of  oats,  of  60  verges,  which  gives  12^000 
gerbs,  at  15  boisseau  per  hundred  ;  each  boisseau 
40  lb.  and  the  price  at  present  458.  The  present 
stock  207  wethrrs,  10  horses,  21  working  oxen, 
10  cows,  1  bull,  6  young  cattle,  are  certainly  fine, 
for  a  spot  where,  ten  years  ago,  Mons.  Baillio, 
the  bailiff,  who  has  executed  the  whole,  and  who 
seems  to  be  a  truly  excellent  man,  was  in  a  hovel, 
with  no  other  stock  than  a  dog.  The  whole  im- 
proved, would  now  let  at  15  liv.  per  verge,  2i  to 
the  arpent. 

Bretagnk. —  Cknnbourg  to  Hide. — Pass  an 
immense  waste  for  a  league,  but  to  the  left  a  dead 
level,  boundless  as  the  sea;  high  lands  at  one 
part,  seemingly  8  or  10  leagues  off.  Every  part 
which  the  road  passes,  has  been  under  the  plough, 
for  the  ridges  are  as  distinct  as  if  made  but  last 
year ;  and  many  ruined  banks  of  hedges  cross  it 
in  various  ways.  The  spontaneous  growth,  furze, 
ling,  and  fern ;  the  soil  good,  and  equal  to  valua- 
ble crops,  in  a  proper  management.  The  king 
has  part,  Mons.  de  Chateaubriant  part,  and  other 
seigneurs  also  ;  but  every  body  I  talked  with  says 
it  is  good  (or  nothiiii^.  Would  to  heaven  I  had 
1000  acres  of  it  at  Brad  field  !  I  would  soon  put 
that  assertion  to  the  test. 

Rennes. — The  waste  land?,  which,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  province,  extend  for  many 
leagues,  are  almost  every  where  to  be  bought,  io 
any  quantity,  of  the  seigneurs,  at  10s.  the  journal, 
whicti  is  to  the  English  acre  as  47  to  38,  with  a 
small  quit-rent  per  annum. 

St.  JBrieux. — Inquiring  here  into  the  period  of 
the  cultivation  which  1  every  where  remarked  on 
the  landes  of  Bretagne,  1  was  told,  that  it  was  no 
ancient  culture,  but  common  for  peasants,  who 
took  them  of  the  seigneurs,  to  pare  and  burn,  with 
the  ecoubuy  exhaust,  and  then  leave  them  to  na- 
ture :  and  this  for  forty,  fifty  and  sixty  years  back. 
Rented  for  ever,  at  20s.  to  30s.  the  journal. 

St.  Nazaire  to  SavanaL — Immense  l)og  marked 
on  all  the  maps  ol  Bretagne,  and  filling  the  space 
of  many  leagues,  covered  with  vast  growth  of 
bog  myrtle  and  conrse  grasses,  three  or  four  feet 
high ;  what  a  field  for  improvement,  in  a  climate 
that  gives  such  a  spontaneous  growth! 

To  Nantes. — In  the  landea^  which,  strange  to 
say,  extend  to  within  three  miles  of  Nantes, 
there  was  an  improvement  attempted  some  years 
ago :  four  good  houses  of  stone  and  slate  are 
built,  and  a  few  acres  run  to  wretched  grass, 
which  have  been  tilled,  but  all  savage,  and  be- 
come almost  as  rough  as  the  rest :  a  few  of  the 
banks  have  been  planted.  This  may  be  the  im- 
provement I  heard  of  aflerwards  at  Nantes,  made 
by  some  Eng  ishmen,  at  the  expense  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  all  the  parties  ruined.  1  inquired  how 
the  improvement  had  been  effected :  wheat,  rye, 
oats ! ! !  Thus  it  is  for  ever :  the  same  methods, 
the  same  failures,  the  same  folly,  the  same  mad- 
ness. When  will  men  be  wise  enough  to  know, 
that  good  grass  must  be  had,  if  corn  is  the  ob- 
ject"? 

Nantes. — I  have  now  travelled  round  the  vast 

f)rovince  of  Bretagne,  and  may  observe,  that  so 
arge  a  proportion  of  it  is  waste,  as  to  be  difficult 
to  calculate :  I  have  passed  tracts  o/'land,  of  three, 
four,  five,  and  even  eight  miles  in  extent,  without 
any  cultivation,  and  I  have  heard  of  much  more 
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coDsiderable,  even  to  fourteen  leagues  in  length. 
I  have  marked  one  district  in  the  map  which  con- 
tains some  hundred  thousand  acres.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  province  are  either  waste,  or  so 
rough  as  to  be  nearly  the  same  thing.  This  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  here  are  some  of  the  first 
markets  in  France ;  that  is  to  say,  some  of  the 
most  considerable  commercial  towns;  and  every 
where  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  These  enormous 
wastes,  which  are  said  to  exceed  two  millions  of 
arpents^,  are  found,  as  I  have  remarked,  in  my 
notes  on  the  great  road,  within  four  mites  of  such 
a  city  as  Nantes :  vast  districts  are  to  be  had  on 
leases,  or  rather  property  for  ever,  on  the  payment 
of  very  flight  fines.  The  soil  is  generally  very 
improveame  ;  I  mean,  convertible  to  cultivation, 
at  a  very  smaH  expense,  and  with  great  facility  ; 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  every  body  in  the  pro- 
vince, who  hive  been  so  used  to  see  it  desolate, 
that  they  cannot  readily  believe  it  capable  of  a 
better  husbandry  than  being  burnt,  exhausted, 
and  left  to  nature.  The  means  of  improving  these 
wastes  are  absolutely  unknown  in  France,  and 
not  much  better  understood  in  England.  The 
profii  of  the  undertaking,  however,  when  properly 
pursued,  upon  the  never-failing  principle  of  grass 
— sheep—cattle— corn;  instead  of  the  common 
blunder,  which  puts  the  cart  before  \h^  horse  (if  I 
niav  use  a  vulgar  proverb),  will  be  found  great 
and  rapid. 

Anjou. — TarbiUy, — In  the  Journal  part  of  this 
work,  I  have  explained  the  motives  which  carried 
me  out  of  my  road,  to  view  the  wastes  of  this 
vicinity,  and  particularly  the  improvements  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Turbilly,  described  at  large  in  his 
Aiemoire  9ur  Us  Defrichemens,  which  has  been 
so  often  cited  in  almost  every  language. 

The  immense  heaths,  or  landes^  are  in  general 
a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam ;  some  on  a  gravel, 
others  on  a  clayey,  and  others  on  a  marly  bottom; 
and  others,  again,  on  imperfect  quarry  ones :  the 
spontaneous  growth  would  predominately  be  every 
where  forest,  particularly  of  oak,  if  it  were  inclosed, 
and  preserved  from  depredation.  At  present,  it  is 
wood  browsed  and  ruined,  fern,  furze,  broom,  ling, 
&c.  &c.  In  the  desert  state  in  which  the  whole 
country  is  left  at  present,  the  value  is  nothing  else 
but  what  it  yields  to  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  ;  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  might  be  kept,  if  any 
well  regulated  provision  were  made  lor  their  win- 
ter support.  I  passed  ten  miles  over  these  heaths; 
they  were,  in  some  directions,  boundless  to  the 
view ;  and  my  guide  assured  me,  I  might  con- 
tinue travelling  upon  them  for  many  days.  When 
at  Tours,  I  was  told  of  their  extending  much  in 
that  direction  also.  The  climate  is  good.  There 
are  streams  that  pass  through  these  wastes,  which 
might  t>e  employed  in  irrigation,  bul  no  use  what- 
ever made  of  them  ;  there  are  marl  and  clay  under 
them,  for  manure  ;  and  there  is  every  where  to  be 
found  plenty  of  pasturage,  lor  the  immediate  sum- 
mer food  of  large  flocks. — in  a  word,  there  are  all 
the  materials  for  making  a  considerable  fartune 
— except  skill  and  knowledge. 

Sach  was  the  country  in  which  the  late  Marquis 
of  Turbilly  sat  down,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
determining  to  improve  his  estate  of  3000  arpents 
in  these  deserts ;  ^vith  all  the  necessary  activity  of 
disposition ;  every  energy  of  mind ;  and  that  ani- 
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mated  love  of  laudable  attempts,  to  give  Hie  and 
efficacy  tb  the  undertaking.  Some  meadows  and 
plantations,  which  he  made,  succeeded  well,  and  re- 
main ;  but,  of  alt  his  improvements  of  the  heaths, 
to  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  about  100  arpents, 
hardly  any  other  traces  are  now  to  be  seen,  except 
from  the  more  miserable  and  worn-out  appearance 
of  the  land ;  which,  al)er  cropping,  was  of  course 
left  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  if  it  had  never 
been  touched.  The  fences  are  quite  destroyed; 
and  the  whole  as  much  landt  as  before  improve- 
ment. This  flowed  from  the  unfortunate  error,  so 
common,  indeed  so  universal,  among  the  impro- 
vers of  waste  lands  ;  and  unexceptionably  to  ia 
France— that  of  improving,  n^rely  for  the  purpose 
of  gett^ing  corn.  Pyron,  the  laborer  who  worked 
in  ail  the  Marquis'  improvements,  informed  me, 
that  he  pared  and  burnt,  which  is  the  common 
practice  of  all  the  country,  and  then  took  three 
crops  of  corn  in  succession ;  that  the  first  was  very 
good,  the  second  not  good,  and  the  third  good  for 
nothing,  that  is,  not  above  three  times  the  seed : 
from  that  moment  there  was  an  end  of  improve- 
ment ;  it  only  crawled,  during  manv  years,  to  the 
amount  of  100  acres ;  whereas,  if  he  had  befi:ua 
on  ri^ht  principles,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  improved  the  3000 ;  and,  others  copying  his 
modes,  the  whole  country  mi^ht,  by  this  time, 
have  tfeen  under  cultivation.  It  was  reckoned  a 
vast  efibrt  in  him  to  fold  250  sheep  :  and  this  was 
the  best  engine  he  had  in  his  hands ;  but  giving 
the  fold  for  corn,  it  was  lost  as  soon  as  exerted. 
Instead  of  250  sheep,  the  Marquis  should  have 
had  500  the  first  year,  1000  the  second,  1500  the 
third,  and  2000  the  fourth ;  and  all  his  paring, 
burning,  manuring,  folding,  exerted  to  raise  turnips 
(not  their  contemptible  raves)  to  winter-feed 
them  ;  with  so  much  burning,  folding,  and  eating 
off  the  turnips,  the  land  would  have  been  prepared 
for  grass  ;  and  when  once  you  have  good  grass, 
good  corn  is  at  your  command.  Thus  corn  was 
the  last  idea  that  stiould  have  entered  his  head : 
instead  of  which,  like  other  French  improvers,  he 
rushed  upon  it  at  once — and  from  thai  instant  all 
was  ruined. 

The  particular  advantages  of  the  spot  are  con- 
siderable, if  ever  an  improver  should  arise,  with 
knowledge  enough  to  pursue  the  methods  that 
are  adapted  to  the  soils  and  situation.  The  hills 
of  all  the  country  are  so  gentle,  that  they  are  to 
be  tilled  with  great  ease ;  offering  the  advantage 
of  perennial  streams,  that  run  at  present  to  waste 
in  the  vales.  There  are  rich  veins  of  white  marl, 
with  an  under-stratum,  in  many  places,  of  clay. 
There  is  a  hill  of  shell  sand,  for  improving  the 
stiffer  soils  and  moory  bottoms.  There  is  lime- 
stone at  the  distance  of  half  a  league,  and  plenty 
of  peat  to  burn  it.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Galway's 
father  spread  some  of  the  shell  sand  on  a  small 
poor  field,  and  had  an  immediate  luxuriance  of 
crop  in  consequence.  The  present  cure  of  the 
parish  has  tried  the  marl,  with  equal  success. 
But  both  these  manures,  and  indeed  any  other, 
would  be  absolutely  lost,  if  a  succession  of  corn 
crops  were  immediately  to  follow.  It  is  this 
valuable  under-stratum  of  clay  and  marl  which 
gives  such  a  growth  to  wood.  In  passing  from 
La  Fleche  to  Turbilly,  I  was  amazed,  in  some 
spots,  at  the  contrast  between  the  apparent  pover- 
ty of  the  surface  soil,  and  the  oaks  scattered  about 
it ;  they,  arc  in  general,  eaten  up  by  cattle,  yet 
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the  bark  is  clean  and  bright,  and  this  year's 
shoots  /our  and  even  five  feet  long.  A  common 
mode,  and  indeed  the  only  one,  of  attempting 
improvements  here,  is  to  permit  the  peasants  to 
pare  and  burn  pieces  of  the  heath  ;  to  take  five 
crops  in  succession,  but  to  leave  the  straw  of  the 
last ;  to  fence  the  piece  around ;  and  to  sow  what- 
ever seeds  of  wood  the  landlord  provides,  usually 
oak,  lor  a  copse,  which,  in  this  villanous  way, 
succeeds  well ;  but  as  such  copses  are  fenced  with 
a  ditch  and  bank  only,  and  never  any  hedge  plant- 
ed, they  are  presently  open  and  eaten. 

Maine.— CrU£««e/ard.— The  landea  of  Anjou 
extend  over  a  great  part  of  Maine  also.  Here 
they  told  me,  that  the  extent  in  that  neighborhood 
is  hardly  less  than  sixty  leagues  in  circumference, 
with  no  great  interruption  of  cultivation.  The 
account  they  give  of  the  soil  is,  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly good  for  nothing  but  to  produce  wood,  which 
it  will  do  very  well.  The  seigneurs  fief  it  otjt  for 
ever,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  rent  of  half  a  bushel 
of  oats  an  arpent  (the  bushel  30  lbs.  of  wheat), 
and  some  at  10s.  to  20s.  the  peasants  pare  and 
burn,  and  get  a  very  fine  crop  of  rye ;  then  another 
poor  crop  of  rye ;  and  after  that  a  miserable  one  of 
oats  ;  reckoning,  in  common,  that  a  burning  will 
give  just  three  crops;  after  which  the  land  is 
strictly  good  for  nothing,  but  is  left  to  nature  to 
recover  itself.  The  price  of  panng  and  burning 
30  liv.  per  arpent.  1  can  hardly  record  these  in- 
stances of  barbarism  with  tolerable  patience — 
without  dealing  execrations,  not  against  a  poor 
unenlightened  peasantry,  but  against  a  govern- 
ment possessing,  in  demesne,  immense  tracts  of 
these  lands,  without  ever  ordering  any  experi- 
ments to  be  made  and  published,  of  the  best  me- 
thods of  improving  them.  But  had  it  come  into 
any  such  projects,  and  had  those  experiments  had 
French  conductors,  they  would  have  been  merely 
with  a  view  of  getting  corn !  corn !  corn  I 

To  Le  Mans. — Much  of  these  wastes  here  re- 
semble tlie  sands  of  ^iologne ;  upon  a  dead  level, 
and  water  standing  in  many  places ;  3^et  the  soil 
a  sand ;  and,  in  spots,  even  a  running  one :  it 
arises  from  the  same  circumstance  which  makes 
them  productive  of  oak  timber,  wherever  pre- 
served, viz.  the  bottom  of  clay  and  marl. 

BouRBONNois. — Moulins. — Three  Iburths  of 
the  whole  province  waste,  or  heath,  or  broom  or 
wood. 

St.  PourgaiA.— As  I  quitted  the  Bourbonnois  in 
this  vicinity,  entering  Auvergne,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  the  whole  province,  as 
well  as  that  of  Nevemois,  ought,  respecting  ail  the 
purposes  ol'  improvement,  to  be  deemed  waste. 
The  culture  that  is  carried  on,  without  any  excep- 
tion, on  the  arable  lands,  is  only  fallowing  for  rye ; 
and,  after  two  or  three  rounds,  the  land  is  so  ex- 
hausted by  this  blessed  system,  that  it  is  left  to 
weeds :  broom  is  the  prevalent  spontaneous  growth 
in  such  a  case ;  and  if  the  broom  be  left  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  it  becomes  a  forest.  This  rve-course 
produces  the  landlord,  (or  his  half  (as  all  is  in  the 
hands  of  metayers),  about  28.  6d.  or  3s.  an  acre 
through  the  whole  /arm,  by  corn,  cattle,  &c. ;  and 
at  sucli  rates  a  vast  proportion  of  the  province  is 
chiefly  to  be  bought.  (Considering  that  the  lands 
are  all  inclosed  ;  that  wood  enough  is  every  where 
found ;  that  the  country  is  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  quantify  of  buildings;  that  the  roads 
are  excellent  ^  that  it  enjoys  a  navigation  to  the 


capital ;  that  markets  are  good,  and  prices  high  ; 
that  there  is  marl  or  clay  under  the  sands  and 
sandy  gravels ;  that  the  climate  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe ;  and  the  country  highly  pleasant 
and  beautiful ;  when  all  these  circumstances  are 
well  weighed,  it  will  be  admitted  that  no  part  of 
France  is  so  eligible  to  establish  a  great  and  pro- 
fitable improvement;  but,  as  I  must  again  repeat 
it.  the  whole  province  appears  waste  to  the  eyes 
of  an  Eoglish  farmer. 

Auv£RGNE. — Brioude. — The  mountains  ia 
this  neighborhood  too  much  cultivated ;  the  earth 
is,  by  such  means,  washed  away  by  storms,  and 
torrents  drive  away  every  tlting. 

Vi  VARA  IS. — Pradelles. — Pare  and  bum  old 
turf  in  these  mountains.  Great  tracts  burnt,  ex- 
hausted, and  left  to  nature  to  recruit. 

To  Thuytz. — Cultivation  is  carried  on  in  these 
mountains  to  an  incredible  height ;  and  is  all  by 
hand.  In  some  cases,  earth  is  carried,  by  hand, 
in  baskets,  to  form  the  terraced  beds,  that  yield  a 
difiicult  and  scanty  crop,  that  is  brought  away  on 
the  back.  Nothing  could  possibly  support  such 
exertions,  but  the  whole  being  small  properties ; 
every  peasant  cultivates  his  own  land. 

Provence. — Tour  d^j^igties. — ^The  moun- 
tains here  are  all  calcareous,  yet  they  are,  from  a 
vicious  culture  and  management,  destroyed  and 
abandoned,  and  yield  subsistence  to  a  few  misera- 
ble goats  and  sheep  only  ;  such  mountains  in  the 
Vivarais,  the  President  remarks,  are  covered  with 
superb  chestnuts,  that  yield  a  good  revenue — tbia 
country  would  do  equally  well  for  them,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  very  fine  ones  found  in  the  park  of 
Tour  d'Aigues.  The  cutting  ol'  every  bush  for 
burning  the  earth  is  the  cause;  this  species  of 
culture  loosens  the  surface,  and  renders  it  a  prey 
to  torrents;  so  that  all  is  washed  into  the  rivers, 
and  becomes  the  destruction  of  the  plains.  The 
Durance,  in  its  whole  course,  of  near  200  miles, 
has  destroyed,  on  an  average,  to  the  breadth  of 
half  a  league. 

General  Observatums. 

In  the  preceding  notes,  mention  is  often  made 
of  great  tracts  of  country,  so  miserably  cultivated 
that  the  whole  would,  by  a  good  Eoglish  farmer 
be  considered  as  loaste.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  Bretagne,  Maine,  Anjou,  Sologne,  Bour- 
bonnois, &c. ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which 
reduces  the  general  average  product  of  Fremce  to 
so  low  a  pitch,  as  appears  in  the  chapter  which 
treats  of  It,  notwithstanding  the  immense  tract  of 
twenty-eight  millions  of  rich  land,  the  products 
of  which  are,  of  course,  very  high.  Here  then 
ought  to  be  the  great  effort  of  a  new  system  of 
government  in  France.  The  revolution  has  cost 
immense  sums ;  and  has  occasioned  a  happy 
defalcation  of  the  revenue,  provided  it  be  replaced 
wisely  and  equally,  on  some  object  of  general 
consumption,  and  not  on  land;  but  the  public 
burthens  of  the  kingdom  are  so  heavy  (proportion- 
ed to  its  consumption  and  circulation,)  that  every 
attention  should  be  exerted  to  increase  and  improve 
the  contributing  income ;  and  this  can  in  no  way, 
and  by  no  meUiods,  be  effected  so  well  and  so 
easily,  as  by  spreading  improvements  over  these 
immense  wastes,  which  are  such  a  disgrace  to  the 
old  government.  The  wastes  alone  are  calculated 
in  these  sheets,  at  18,000,000  of  English  acres ;  if 
to  these  we  add  the  tracts^  in  the  above  mentioned 
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provinces,  which,  though  cuhivated,  are  no  more 
productive  than  wastes,  and  much  of  them  not  ol 
equal  profir,  we  cannot  reckon  for  the  whole  lees 
than  40,000,000  of  acres  that  are  in  a  waste  state: 
not  absolutely  unproduciive,  but  which  would 
admit  of  being  rendered  four,  tive,  six,  and  even 
ten  limes  more  so  ihan  they  are  at  present.  This 
extent  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  ;  whence  we  may  judge  of  the  immense 
resources  to  be  lound  in  the  improvement  of  the 
agriculture  of  France ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  of  the  National  Assembly  ought  to  be 
estimated  in  proportion  to  their  exertions  in  this 
respect,  rather  than  in  any  other.  II*  they  give 
a  ready,  immediate,  and  absolute  right  ol  inclosure; 
an  exemption  Irom  all  taxation  whatever,  ibr 
twenty-one  years ;  and,  by  a  wise  system  of  im- 
posts, the  luture  prospect  of  not  being  too  much 
burthened ;  if  such  be  their  encouragements,  in 
addition  to  the  great  ones  already  efi'ected,  particu- 
larly in  the  abolition  of  tithes,  they  may  expect 
to  see,  in  a  few  years,  great  undertakings  on  these 
desolate  tracts.  But  the  policy  of  a  good  govern- 
ment will  not,  in  this  point,  do  the  wnole ;  it  may 
encourage  buildings,  inclosures,  manuring,  and 
the  investment  of  large  capitals ;  but  if  these  soils 
be  attempted  to  be  cultivaied,  as  they  have  hitherto 
always  been  in  France,  failure,  bankruptcy,  and 
ruin,  will  be  the  consequence ;  and  the  lands,  after 
a  few  years,  lefl  in  a  worse  state  than  they  are  in 
at  present.  The  government  should  therefore,  not 
omit  taking  the  necessary  steps,  to  have  instruc- 
tions well  diffused  for  the  cultivation  of  these  im- 
mense tracts  of  country  ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old*  system,  by  printing  memoirs,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, probably  would  spread  more  mischief  than 
benefit,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  a  farm  in  each 
considerable  district,  under  a  right  management, 
and  in  that  decree  of  perfect  ion  of  culture  which  is 
applicable  to  the  practice  of  all  mankind  ;  of  the 
poor  farmers  as  well  as  of  rich  oues  :  every  other 

*The  edict,  exempting  new  improvements  from 
taxation,  was  in  the  right  spirit.  We  are  informed  by 
Mons.  Necker,  that  from  1766  to  1784,  no  less  than 
950,000  arpents  were  declared  defrichis.  De  V Admin' 
ut.  eUs  Fin.  8vo.  T.  iii.  p.  233.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  i^ater  part  of  these  are  long  since  abandoned 
aeain  to  nature.  I  never  met  with  a  single  person  in 
France  who  had  half  an  idea  of  improving  wastelands  ; 
and  I  may  add,  that,  of  all  other  pratices  m  the  agricul- 
ture of  England,  this  is  the  least  understood.  See  my 
observaHoM  on  the  present  state  of  the  waste  lands.  8  vo. 
In  regard  to  the  excellent  edict  above -mentioned,  there 
occurs  a  proof  of  the  gross  and  consummate  ignorance 
which  one  meets  so  ollen  in  France  on  all  agricultural 
subjects.  In  the  Cahier  du  Tiers  Eiat  de  TroyeSy  p. 
38,  they  demand  the  abrogation  of  this  edict,  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  nourishment  and  multiplication  of  cattle. 
Even  the  nobiUty  of  Cambray^  Cahier,  p.  19,  axe 
against  cultivating  commons.  The  nobility  of  Pont- 
d'Mouenn,  Cahier,  p.  88,  declare,  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  inclosures  and  defrichemens,  is  prejudicial  to 
agriculture ;  shame  on  their  folly !  The  clergy  are 
wiser ;  for  they  demand  that  the  possessors  of  wastes 
shall  either  cultivate  them  themselves,. or  let  others 
that  are  willing,  on  reasonable  terms.  Cahier  de  Me- 
lun  and  Moret,  p.  22 ;  and  tliat  all  commons  shall  be 
alienable  for  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  Bayonne, 
Art.  51.  And  some  of  the  Hers  Etat  also ;  all  com- 
mons to  l>e  divided.  CoterUin  MS.  And  new  de/riche- 
tnena  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  twenty  years. 
jti'imee,  p.  19.    La  RochelU,  Art.  17,  MS. 


species  of  perfection  does  well  enough  for  gentle- 
men to  commend,  but  is  not  adapted  for  larmers 
to  imitate.  One  large  farm,  taken  entirely  from 
waste,  in  Bretagne,  another  in  Anjou,  a  third  in 
Sologne,  a  fourth  in  Bourbonnois,  and  a  fifth  in 
Guienne,  would  be  sufficient.  If  these  farms 
were  cultivated  on  right  practical  principles,  on 
those  of  utteHy  disregarding  corn  till  the  ample 
support  of  sheep  and  cattle  (but  particularly  the 
former)  in  winter,  by  means  of  green  crops,  and  in 
summer  by  grasses,  gave  such  a  command  and 
facility  of  action  that  whatever  corn  was  then 
sown,  would,  in  its  produce,  be  worthy  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  France,  yielding  ten  for  one  on 
these  wastes,  instead  of  five  or  six  for  one,  the 
present  average  of  cultivated  lands,  in  that  king- 
dom. If  this  were  done,  I  say,  the  profit  of  such 
improvement  would  be  equally  great  and  durable ; 
the  practice  exhibited  would  tale  deep  root  in  the 
respective  provinces;  and  extensive  and  speedy 
improvements  would  be  the  consequence.  By 
such  a  policy,  the  National  Assembly  would  prove 
themselves  genuine  patriots  :  the  kingdom  would 
flourish;  population,  which,  at  present,  is  a  bur- 
then, would  be  rendered  usefiil,  because  happy ; 
and  the  consumption  and  circulation  of  these 
provinces  increasing,  would  give  a  spur  to  those 
of  the  whole  society ;  the  weight  of  taxes  would 
lessen,  as  the  basis  enlarged  that  supported  it : — 
in  a  word,  every  good  efl'ect  would  flow  from  such 
undertakings,  if  properly  executed,  that  can  add 
to  the  mass  of  national  prosperity;  and  conse- 
quently the  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an 
enlightened  legislature*. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  these 
wastes,  but  always  with  ill  success ;  I  saw  a  ne- 
glected farm  ^ne  back  nearly  to  its  pristine  state, 
not  far  from  f^antes  ;  the  Marquis  of  Turbilly's, 
in  Anion,  had  no  better  success  ;  and  equal  failures 
attended  those  that  were  tried  on  the  heaths  of* 
Bourdeaux  ;  and  I  heard  of  some  others,  similar 
undertakings,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
but,  in  general,  they  were  all  equally  unsuccessful; 
and  no  wonder,  for  all  were  conducted  on  the  same 
plan,  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  com  ;  but 
this  is  the  least  important  of  the  products,  as  it 
hath  been  above  observed,  that  should  be  found  on 
new  improvements.  A  French  writerf,  who  speaks 
from  experience,  as  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Tur- 
billy,  prescribes  this  course ;— 1,  dig,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  20  11 V.  per  arpent,  of  46,000  feet,  in 

*  At  present  (August  1793^  we  know  what  the 
blood -hound  government  of  France  have  done  for  agri- 
culture :  completely  ruined  all  that  was  good  in  it. 

t  Experiences  and  observations  tur  les  Defrichemens, 
Par  Mons.  le  Dosseur.  LambaUe.  1775.  4to.  P.  26, 
23,  33.  This  gentleman  tells  us,  that  naring  and  burn- 
ing should  be  practised  only  on  a  calcareous  soil,  for 
in  Bretagne  the  peasants  get  up  two  or  three  crops  of 
corn  by  it;  and  if  more,  much  dung  is  requisite. 
But  if  they  can  have  two  crops  of  corn,  cannot  they 
have  one  crop  of  turnips  ?  Cannot  they  have  grass, 
which  seems  never  to  be  in  his  contemplation,  though 
almost  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  be  in  view.  De 
Serres  knew  better ;  he  recommends  paring  and  burn- 
injg,  describes  the  operation,  and  answers  the  objection 
ofthose  who  urged  a  short  continuance  of  the  profit, 
by  showing,  that  such  cases  proceed  from  improper 
management,  and  do  not  occur,  if  the  laws  of  good 
tillsu^e  be  pursued,  au  cultiver  et  au  rcposer.  Le 
Theatre  D'Ag^icullure,  par  D'Olivier  de  Serres.  4to 
1629.  p.  64  to  70. 
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wiDter,  and  summer- fallow^  with  many  ploughings 
and  harrowings,  for— 2,  wheat;— 3,  oats;— 4, 
fallow  5—5,  wheat ;— 6  oala,  &c.  &c.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  telle  us  he  broke  up  and  improvedl50 
arpents,  has  not  explained  how  real  improvement 
is  to  be  made  without  ehoep  or  cattle.  Where  is 
his  winter  food  in  this  preposterous  course?  if 
these  450  arpents  be  really  improved  they  have  co8t 
him  five  times  more  than  they  are  worth;  but  I  sus- 
pect they  are — improved  d  la  Turbilly.  It  is  mere 
romance  to  think  of  improving  wastes  profitably 
without  a  great  flock  ofsheep.  The  ideas  of  French 
improvers  seem  rooted  in  a  contrary  spirit ;  to  the 
present  moment,  there  is  no  other  plan  than  the 
old  one  of  corn.  A  publication  of  the  year  1791, 
Memoiresur  V  Utilite  du  Deftichement  des  Terres 
de  Castelnau-de-MedoCf  speaks  of  the  same  me- 
ihods— ic'racmer — laborer — herser — ensemencer — 
froment — seigle,  p.  5.  The  same  views  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  when  you  inquire  lor 
cattle,  you  have,  on  some  hundreds  of  acres,  seven 
cows,  three  mares,  four  oxen,  and  no  sheep! 
(p.  4.) 

As  the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  essential  in 
French  agriculture,  i  will  very  briefly  sketch  the 
right  principles  on   which  alone  waste  countries 
can  be  improved  to  profit.    The  rapid  view  which 
is  practicable  for  a  traveller  to  take,  will  allow  no 
more  than  an  outline  ;  fully  to  explain  the  process 
would  demand  a  distinct  treatise. — 1.  The  build- 
ings, upon  which  60  much  money  is  generally  so 
uselessly  employed,  should,  in  a  private  underta- 
king, be  adapted  to  that  sized  (arm,  which  lets  in 
the  country  most  advantageously ;  but,  in  a  public 
undertaking,  they  should  be  adapted  to  that  sized 
/arm  which  is  most  favorable  to  a  beneficial  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ;  in  the  latter  case  from  400  to 
000  ceres.  This  attention  to  the  scale  of  the  build- 
ings flows  from  the  plan  of  the  improvement, 
which  is  that  of  letting  the  land  in  farms,  as  fast 
as  it  is  well  improved,  and  brought  into  the  culti- 
vation in  which  it  ought  afterwards  to  remain.  But 
whatever  the  size  of  the  future  farms  may  be,  the 
strictest  attention  ought  to  be  had  to  keeping  this 
part  of  the  expenditure  as  low  as  possible ;  it  con- 
tributes little  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  ex- 
cept what  arises  from  convenient  oflices  for  cattle 
and  sheep. — 2,  The  next  object  is  to  buy  a  large 
flock  of  sheep,  to  leed  on  the  lands  in  their  waste 
state,  that  are  to  be  improved ;  Ave  hundred  would 
be  a  proper  number  to  begin  with.    These  sheep 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  such  as  the  South 
Downs  of  England ;  of  the  French  breeds,  the 
most  profitable,  and  the  best  to  procure,  would  be 
those  of  Roussillon.    It  is  of  more  consequence 
to  have  a  breed  not  too  large,  and  well  clothed 
with  a  short  firm  fleece,  than  larger  or  more 
expensive  breeds. — 3,  The  first  summer  should 
be  entirely  employed  in  paring  and  burning,  and 
cultivating,  at  least,  100  acres  of  turnips  nnd  rape, 
for  the  winter  support  of  the  sheep  and  plough- 
oxen.    After  the  turnip  season  is  past,  the  paring 
and  burning  to  continue  for  rye,  artificial  grasses 
to  be  sown  with  the  rye.— 4,  Begin,  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible,  to  pare  and  burn  fresh  waste, 
first  lor  a  crop  of  potatoes,  on  filleen  or  twenty 
acres,  and  then  for  200  acres  of  turnips.    The 
turnip  land  of  last  year  to  be  sown  with  oats, 
on  three  ploughings  ;  and  with  the  oats,  over  fifty 
acres,  clover-seed  to  be  sown.     Afler  the  turnip 
season  is  past,  continue  paring  and  burning  for  rye, 


as  before.  The  laborers  employed  in  the  summer 
on  paring  and  burning,  to  work  in  the  winter  on 
ditching,  for  forming  inclosures  ;  the  banks  to  be 
planted  with  white  thorn,  and  willows  for  making 
hurdles. — This  is  suflicient  to  state  the  leading 
principles  of  the  undertaking.  Economy  in  the 
execution  demands  that  the  laborers  employed 
should  have  work  constantly ;  in  summer  paring 
and  burning,  and  managing  the  hay  and  corn  har- 
vest; and  in  winter  ditching;  quarrying, if  there 
be  lime-stone  on  the  premises,  for  burning  lime, 
for  manure ;  and,  if  not,  digging  and  filling  marl, 
or  chalk,  or  other  manures  which  may  be  found 
under  the  surface,  in  like  manner  the  number  of 
masons  and  carpenters  should  be  so  regulated,  in 
proportion  to  the  works,  so  as  to  find  constant 
employment  through  the  building  season. 

'rhe  courses  of  crops  will  explain  the  whole 
business  of  tillage.  On  the  land  pared  and  burnt, 
and  planted  with  potatoes  in  the  spring,  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  :  1,  potatoes ;— 2,  oats : — 3,  tur- 
nips : — 4,  oats,  and  grass  seeds  for  laying  down. 

On  the  land  pared  and  burnt,  and  sown  with 
turnips  at  midsummer : — 1,  turnips: — 2,  oats ;— 3, 
turnips ;— 4,  oats,  or  barley,  and  grass  seeds  for 
laying  down. 

On  the  land  pared  and  burnt,  and  sown  with 
rye  in  autumn  : — 1,  rye ;— 2,  turnips ; — 3,  oats ;— 4, 
turnips;— 5,  bats  and  grass  seeds  tor  laying  down. 
All  the  turnips  to  be  fed  on  the  land  with  sheep, 
by  hurdling,  except  the  small  quantity  that  would 
be  wanted  lor  the  plough  oxen. 

All  the  grasses  to  t^  mown  the  first  year  for 
hay,  and  then  pastured  by  sheep,  for  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  yearp,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  they  wear  out,  or  betray  indications  of  a 
want  of  renewal,  they  may  be  broken  up  with  a 
certainty  of  yielding  grain  in  plenty  ;  but  no  two 
crops  of  white  corn  ever  to  be  sown  in  succession: 
by  white  corn  is  understood  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats. 

A  very  easy,  and,  in  some  cases,  eflectual  me- 
thod of  improving  heaths,  is  by  grubbing  up  the 
plants  that  grow  spontaneously,  and  spreading 
lime  upon  the  waste  without  any  tillage,  sowing 
grass  seeds  and  covering  them  by  the  sheepfbld  :  it 
is  surprising  what  a  change  is  thus  efl'ected  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense ;  soils,  apparently  mise- 
rable, have  been  made  at  once  worth  the  rent  of 
20s.  per  acre. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  an  outline  in 
such  a  sketch  as  this ;  variations,  arising  Irom  a 
difl'erence  of  soil,  will  occur ;  which,  though  not 
considerable,  must  be  marked  with  care,  or  useless 
expenses  will  often  be  incurred.  The  method  just 
hinted  at  is  particularly  applicable  upon  those 
wastes,  which  are,  in  culture,  sterile,  from  abound- 
ing with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  the  case  of  many  in 
Bretagne  ;  where  pudding  stone  is  found  in  some 
districts  at  six  to  eight  inches  under  the  surface: 
cultivation  on  such,  by  the  plough,  may  be  so 
tedious  and  expensive,  that  tne  mere  paring  and 
burning,  and  application  of  a  calcareous  manure, 
lime  or  marl,  with  grass  seeds,  and  fold,  as  above- 
mentioned,  would  be  much  the  best  improvement, 
as  I  have  myself  experienced,  in  a  country  more 
vitriolic  and  sterile  than  any  wastes  1  saw  id  Bre- 
tagne. 

The  progress  of  the  flock  will,  by  its  procreation, 
show  what  may  be  the  given  progress  of  such  an 
improvement,  providing  turnips,  in  the  proportion 
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ofone  acre  to  five  sheep,  which  will  alJow  enough 
for  oxen  and  other  cattle,  and  supposing  tlie  losses 
upon  a  6ock  to  be  5  per  cent. 

If  the  breed  of  sheep  be  good,  all  the  ewes 
should  be  saved,  for  increasing  stock,  and  the  we- 
thers should  be  kept  until  two  years  old  and  past, 
sold  fat  from  two  to  three  years.  On  such  a  plan, 
a  Slock  increases  rapidly,  perhaps  more  so  than 
the  capital  employed.  But  the  conductor  ofsucb 
an  undertaking  would  of  course  proportion  his 
flock  to  bis  money,  so  that  all  the  works  might 
be  constantly  going  on,  without  stop  or  break ; 
to  effect  which,  would  demand  no  inconsiderable 
foresight  and  knowledge  of  the  business. 

By  the  plan  of  tettmg  the  lands,  as  soon  as 
brought  into  complete  cultivation,  the  capital  era- 
ployed  in  the  undertaking  would  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost  fbrcG  and  advantage,  in  spreading  the  im- 
provement over  the  greatest  possible  breadth  of 
waste.  If  the  lands  were  all  to  be  kept  accumu- 
lating into  one  farm,  it  would  grow  too  vast  to  be 
managed  with  profit ;  but,  by  letting,  the  principal 
attention,  exertion,  and  force  of  capital  would  be 
always  employed  where  most  wanted  and  most 
useful ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  by  those 
not  accustomed  to  such  observations  and  inquiries, 
how  great  a  tract  of  country  might,  in  twenty 
years,  be  improved. 

Planting  colonies  of  foreigners  upon  wastes,  has 
been  a  favourite  method  pursued  in  several  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Spain  and  Russia;  such  specu- 
lations have  rarely  answered  the  immense  ex- 
penses bestowed  upon  them.  The  lands  are 
usually  but  half  improved  ;  the  husbandry  intro- 
duced is  almost  sure  to  be  bad  ;  and  the  jealously 
with  which  the  new  settlers  are  viewed  by  the 
Datives,  prevents  their  practice  from  ever  being 
imitated.  Such  a  mode  of  improvement,  as  is  here 
sketched,  would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial ; 
what  was  done  would  be  well  done  ;  all  would  be 
executed  by  natives ;  for  the  only  foreigner  em- 
ployed in  the  business  should  be  the  director. 
There  would  be  no  probability  of  the  improve- 
ment not  being  durable  and  spreading  widely ;  for 
the  lands  not  being  let  until  the  cultivation  was 
completely  in  train,  the  profits  as  well  as  the  me- 
thod would  be  seen  by  every  one. 

By  executing  the  improvement  of  a  waste  on 
these  principles,  ten  thousand  pounds  would  have 
an  infinitely  greater  effect  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand expended  in  any  other  method  :  in  the  Ger- 
man colonies,  established  in  the  Sierra  Morena  in 
Spain,  and  in  various  others  in  difierent  parts  ol 
JBurope,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  esta- 
blishing of  little  farms  only.  I  do  not  want  to 
view  such,  to  know  that  the  improvement  is  beg- 
gtirlv,  and  the  husbandry  contemptible  :  no  waste 
can  be  really  improved,  and  to  the  best  advantage 
but  by  means  of  the  sheep,  powerfully  applied  ; 
all  other  methods  are  costly,  slow,  and  of  weak 
effect ;  but  no  little  farmer  can  have  a  fiock  suf- 
ficient. This  paltry  idea  of  establishing  nothing 
but  little  farms,  is  the  result  of  most  impolitical 
ideas  respecting  population,  which  ought  never  to 
be  the  object  of  a  moment's  attention.  If  it  exist 
idle,  or  beyond  the  proportion  of  employment,  it  is 
the  source  of^  poverty  and  wretchedness ;  it  is  va- 
luable only  in  proportion  to  regular  and  active  em- 
ployment, and  you  will  have  an  industrious  active 
population  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  But  small 
tannB  and  little  divisible  properties,  increasing  the 


people,  without  increasing  employment,  has  no 
other  tendency  than  to  propagate  idle  beggars, 
and  to  disseminate  modes  ol  husbandry,  calculat- 
ed to  exhaust  the  land,  and  keep  its  cultivators  in 
misery.  This  is  not  theory  but  fact,  of  which 
almost  every  province,  in  France,  abounds  with 
glaring  instances.  But  of  this  more  in  another 
chapter. 

1  here  is  another  sort  of  wasteland,  that  abounds 
also  very  much  in  France,  1  mean  marshes  :  it  is 
asserted,  that  there  are  from  1,200,000  to  1,600,000* 
arpents  of  them  in  France.  The  improvement 
of  these  is  vastly  more  expensive  and  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  landes,  heaths,  moors,  &c.  The 
drains  demanded  lor  them  require  a  considerable 
capital.  These  ought  to  be  converted  to  meadow 
and  rich  pasture,  by  means  of  draining.  Where 
they  admit  it,  the  cheapest  improvement  of  such 
is  by  irrigation ;  the  general  drainage  of  great 
marshes,  if  not  trusted  by  the  assemblies  of  the  de- 
partments to  the  conduct  of  some  one  able  direc- 
tor, should  be  done  by  commission  by  constituting 
a  company,  as  in  England,  and  paying  the  ex- 
pense, by  a  tax  on  the  lands  drained.  If  the  rage 
for  small  farms  continue,  these  marshes,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  soil  is  boggy,  will  admit  or  being 
divided  into  small  portions,  that  is,  of  30  to  60 
arpents,  but  it  should  be  under  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  the  plough.  The  bog,  which  1  saw  in 
passing  from  Auvergnac  to  Nantes,  and  which 
seems,  from  its  appearance  on  the  map  of  Bre- 
tagne,  to  be  of  a  vast  extent,  is  highly  susceptible 
of  improvement,  and  every  acre  of  it  might  be  cou- 
vcned  into  rich  meadow. 


LUCKRKE  IN  FRANCE. 

From  Arthur  Young's  Agricuitural  Survey  of  France. 

PiCARDY — Boulogne, — Lass  twelve  to  six- 
teen years ;  three  cuts,  very  fine  and  thick ;  six- 
teen pounds  of  seed  per  measure,  about  an  acre ; 
four  or  five  horses  kept  for  five  months. 

Breteuil. — Value  it  more  than  corn ;  three  cuts ; 
in  spots  four  feet  high;  lasts  ten  years;  first  cut 
for  horses,  the  rest  for  cows. 

IsLB  OP  France — j^rpajon, — Much;  three 
cuts. 

Roussi  LLON — BelUgarde — Watering  shortens 
its  duration  ;  give  it  water  every  eight  days 
when  there  is  no  rain. 

Perpignan. — Watered  lucerne  in  all  the  bot- 
toms. 

Pia. — By  far  the  richest  crop,  and  most  profita- 
ble culture  ;  it  is  sown  largely  on  two  sorts  of  land 
the  dry  stony  poor  soils  that  are  watered,  and  also 
on  the  rich  deep  friable  loam  in  the  vale  between 
Pia  and  the  calcareous  northern  mountains,  which 
are  not  watered  ;  in  all  cases  it  is  sown  broadcast 
and  without  corn.  It  is  cut,  for  the  first  time,  the 
end  of  April  ;  and,  if  watered  every  forty  days 
afterwards,  to  the  amount  of  five  cuts  in  all ;  if  the 
land  be  not  watered  it  is  cut  thrice  with  a  full 
product ;  and  a  fourth  time  with  an  inferior  one. 
If  watered  it  does  not  last  above  seven  or  eight 
—  I 

•.Rapport  du  Comity  d 'Agriculture,  &c.  7  Fev.  1790. 
par  M .  de  Lamerville,  depute  de  Bern.  p.  3.  De  la 
Necessity  d'occuper  tous  les  gros  Ouvriers,  1789,  par 
M.  Boncerf,  P.  3. 
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years,  but  in  other  land  twenty  and  even  thirty 
years ;  the  hay  is  preferred  to  all  others  ;  a  minatre 
is  worth  6  louis  at  four  cuts  (5/.  9s.  4d.  per  acre)  ; 
I  walked  over  many  fields  of  it,  and  Ibund  the  crops 
beautilblly  clean  and  luxuriant,  of  a  complexion 
and  product  very  different  from  what  is  ever  seen 
in  England,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Barcelona  in 
height  by  a  third.  Perpignan  to  Villa  Franca, 
take  three  crops  of  wheat  after  lucerne. 

Sijean. — Yields  two  cuttings  in  dry  years,  and 
fbiir  in  wet  ones  ;  lasts  ten  years. 

Languedoc — Caussan, — Fine;  under  mulber- 
ries ;  from  thirty-six  sesterees  get  an  hundred 
septiers  of  seed;  the  sesteree  is  sown  with  100  lb. 
of  wheat ;  the  price  last  year  was  50  iiv.  the  sep- 
tier.  Vale  land  under  lucerne  lets  sometimes  at 
40  Iiv.  to  72  Iiv.  the  sesteree ;  corn  land  only 
16  Iiv. 

Pezenas, — Lucerne  every  where ;  lasts  ten  or 
twelve  years  ;  is  excellent  lor  every  thing  except 
sheep,  for  which  animal  it  is  too  fattening. 

Pinjan. — Sow  15  lb.  the  sesterce ;  always 
alone ;  cut  five  times  a  year,  and  lasts  fifteen 
years,  yielding  1200  lb.  dry  hay  each  cutting;  and 
the  seed  of  a  sesteree  has  yielded  100  Iiv.;  the 
the  present  price  of  the  seed  is  45  Iiv.  the  quintal, 
and  of  the  forage  40s.  When  it  is  weedy  they 
clean  it  by  ploughing  in  the  -winter  with  a  narrow 
pointed  share,  choosing  frosty  weather,  which  kills 
the  weeds,  but  not  the  lucerne;  an  admirable 
practice,  and  apparently  the  origin  of  Rocque's 
narrowing,  if  it  extend  into  Provence,  his  country. 
When  it  is  worn  out,  their  conduct  is  no  less  ex- 
cellent ;  greatly  as  it  improves  the  land,  they  do 
not  venture  to  sow  wheat,  but  barley  and  oats  for 
hay,  not  corn,  for  two  years  in  succession  ;  a  great 
deal  of  lucerne,  pushing  from  the  old  roots,  wogld 
considerably  injure  any  corn,  but  add  equally  to 
the  value  of  a  crop  of  Ibrage,  as  they  call  it ;  and 
the  mowing  early  cuts  off  abundance  of  weeds  ; 
aller  these  two  crops  they  sow  wheat,  which 
proves  very  fine. 

Lunel, — Much  lucerne,  but  not  fine,  for  the  soil 
is  inferior. 

Carcassomie, — Cut  it  four  to  six  times,  according 
to  rain  ;  lasts  10  to  14  years. 

Gascoign — St  Vincents. — Cut  in  good  years 
thrice,  in  bad  ones  twice ;  much  over-run  with 
couch. 

Fleuran. — A  few  email  pieces  used  for  soiling 
horses. 

Estafirt, — Cut  four  times  for  soiling  horses,  and 
it  is  the  best  food  of  all  for  them. 

Landron, — See  a  small  piece  of  lucerne,  but  no 
other  in  the  rich  vale  of  the  Garonne. 

PoiTOU — Poitiers, — Lasts  filleen  years;  use 
it  both  for  soiling  and  hay,  which  is  belter  than 
that  of  sainttbin. 

TouRAiNE— C%a7i/c/opc. — The  Due  de  Choi- 
eeul's  cows  always  tied  up  the  year  round ;  in 
summer  soiled  on  lucerne,  which  gave  cream  and 
butter  of  the  very  finest  flavor. 

Blois, — Pieces  of  it  on  n  poor  and  almost  blow- 
ing sand;  lasts  five  years;  cut  it  thrice;  and  the 
produce  more  valuable  than  corn. 

Orleans. — Lasts  eight  or  nme  years,  and  is  cut 
thrice. 

IsLM  OP  France. — Pe//*t?icrs.— Lasts  twelve 
or  lifieen  years. 

Melun. — Much  here;  lasts  ten  years;  it  is  cut 
thricei  and  the  produce  mc^e  valuable  than  wheat. 


Yersaint, — Cut  thrice;  the  first  yields  400  bottes 
of  hay  ;  the  second  200 ;  the  third  100 ;  iaall  700 
(about  4  tons  per  acre),  and  the  selling  price  20 
Iiv.  ihe  100:  or  140  the  arpent.  The  finest  of  all 
their  corn  crops  are  those  which  succeed  it. 

To  Montgeron, — It  is  the  best  feature  of  their 
husbandry.  Sow  22  lb.  of  seed  per  arpent,  with 
oats.  Ii  lasts  twelve  years.  The  price,  at  present 
20  Iiv.  the  100  hotter.  When  they  break  it  up, 
they  sow  oats,  and  then  wheat,  getting  by  far  the 
finest  crops  they  ever  experience. 

Liancourt. — Cultivated  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Sow  30  lb.  of  seed  per  arpent,  at  the  ave- 
rage price  of  20  to  248.  the  pound.  Mons.  Prevoet 
a  very  intelligent  and  understanding  farmer  in  the 
vale  of  Catnoir  has  remarked  a  great  difference 
between  the  seed  of  Provence,  &c.  which  is  com- 
monly sold  in  the  north  of  France,  and  their  own. 
The  former  rarely  succeeds  so  well  as  their  own, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  great  difference  of  ibe 
climate:  with  their  own  seed  they  never  fail. — 
The  general  custom  is  to  sow  it  with  oats.  It  lasts 
with  tolerable  management,  ten  or  twelve  years ; 
but  on  a  rich  deep  soil,  on  a  dry  bottom,  it  has 
been  known  to  reach  the  duration  of  twenty  years. 
To  destroy  the  weeds  which  arise  in  it,  they  har- 
row it  partially  with  iron  toothed  harrows,  and 
manure  it  with  rotten  dung.  It  is  always  cut  three 
times  a-year,  and  sometimes  four ;  but  that  is  not 
common :  a  very  good  arpent  would  let  at  150  Iiv. 
a-year,  which  is  more  than  any  other  production 
in  the  country.  The  finest  of  all  may  give  1600 
bottes  of  hay,  each  of  12  lb.  or  19,200  lb.  which 
is  above  seven  tons  the  English  acre.  In  general 
the  crop  may  be  reckoned  at  500  bottes,  at  two 
cuts  on  a  mine,  or  1000  the  arpent,  which  is  12,000 
lb.  or  better  than  five  tons  per  English  acre.  The 
price  of  it  does  not  equal  that  oi  good  common 
bay ;  nor  is  it  reckoned  so  good  fbr  horses.  At 
present  it  is  not  worth  more  than  20  Iiv.  the  100 
bottes  ;  they  save  seed  of  the  third  growth,  and 
reckon  200  lb.  per  arpent  a  middling  crop.  Seed- 
ing does  not  destroy  it :  on  good  land  it  is  just  as 
good  alter;  but  sometimes  on  poor  land  it  is  injured. 
A  vast  object  in  the  culture  is  the  great  improve- 
ment it  works  in  the  land  ;  when  they  plough  it 
up,  they  do  not  venture  to  have  wheat,  as  the 
luxuriance  would  be  such  that  the  product  would 
be  all  straw.  They  take  two,  three,  four,  and 
even  five  crops  of  oats  in  succession,  which  are 
prodigiously  great;  and  when  the  oats  decline^ 
they  sow  wheat,  and  get  a  very  fine  crop  ! 

Marenne. — Lasts  twelve  to  fifteen  years;  cut 
thrice:  when  ploughed  up,  sow  two  crops  of  oats, 
and  then  wheat,  all  sure  to  be  excellent. 

Pontoiee. — Near  the  town  half  the  land  is  un- 
der it. 

Brasseuse, — Commonly  sown  with  oats  that 
succeed  wheat,  and  ollen  upon  one  ploughing 
only  ;  yet  such  is  the  happy  texture  of  the  soil,  a 
fine  Iriable  sandy  loam,  that  it  succeeds  tolerably 
well,  and  would,  with  better  husbandry,  yield  an 
immense  advantage ;  it  lasts  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  longer  when  taken  care  of.  They  cut  it  thrice 
a  year.  It  yields,  at  the  two  first  cuttings,  300  or 
400  bottes  per  arpent  of  hay  fit  for  horses,  and  the 
third  is  for  cows.  Madame  la  ViscountCES  du  Pont, 
sister  of  the  Duchess  de  Liancourt,  has  possibly- 
more  lucerne  than  ai»y  other  person  in  Europe* 
Slie  has  250  arpents  80  of  which  were  mowed  this 
year.    1  saw  the  hay,  and  never  met  with,  better 
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or  sweeter,  yet  botted  from  the  field  in  the  method 
universal  in  France.  She  was  so  good  as  to  in- 
form mci  that  no  food  for  cows  yielded  finer  but- 
ter ;  I  tasted  it,  and  none  could  Se  better  flavored. 

Jbammartin. — Much ;  lasts  nine  years ;  cut 
thrice,  unless  tor  seed,  in  which  case,  twice  only. 
The  first  cutting  yields  400  or  500  bottes ;  the  se- 
cond half  as  much.  The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  who 
has  an  abbey  in  the  neighborhood,  has  taken  great 
pains  to  spread  the  culture,  and  has  occasioned 
near  800  arpents  being  sown. 

Smssona. — Lasts  eight  or  nine  years  ;  cut  thrice; 
yields  at  the  firat  300  bottes  of  hay,  of  12  lb. ;  at 
the  second  250 ;  and  at  the  third  100  per  arpent, 
of  96  perch,  of  22  feet,  46,464 feet  (3  tons  3  cwt.) 

Artois — Recousae, — They  have  some;  cut 
thrice  ;  lasts  twelve  to  fifteen  years^  and  reckoned 
excellent. 

Normandy. —  Coutancea, — In  the  way  to 
Granville  many  patches,  the  first  1  had  seen  in 
Normandy,  and  they  increase  to  pieces  of  some 
consequence ;  lasts  twenty  years,  and  is  constantly 
cut  thrice. 

La  Rocke  Guyon. — Much  cultivated ;  the 
Duchess  d'Anville  has  fifly  arpents,  and  a  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  forty-seven ;  and  1  saw  some 
good  pieces  in  going  to  Magny  ;  it  is  cut  thrice, 
but  does  not  last  more  than  six  years ;  sow  it 
with  oats ;  when  broken  up,  they  take  three  crops 
of  corn  in  succest»ion;  in  the  open  fields  every  body 
turns  into  it  the  Ist  of  November. 

IsLB  OF  Francc — Nangis, — Seed  20  lb.  an 
arpent  de  Paris,  at  12  to  20s.  the  pound  (26  lb. 
the  acre)  ;  sow  it  wKh  barley  or  oats  that  Ibllow 
wheat ;  lasts  six  years,  if  manured,  eight;  a  good 
prpent  yields  three  hundred  bottes  the  first  cut 
(1  ton  14  cwt.  per  acre),  two  hundred  the  second 
(1  ton  3  cwt),  one  hundred  the  third  (11}  cwt.-), 
each  of  10  lb.  (in  all  2  tons  8^  cwt.);  some  sown 
alone  on  a  clean  fallow  in  August,  and  this  is  by 
far  the  best ;  the  hay  20  to  30  iiv.  the  hundred 
bottes  (2/.  3s.  8J.  a  ton) ;  if  let  it  is  at  40  Iiv.  (2/. 
2s.  per  acre)  ;  when  they  break  it  up,  two  crops 
of  oats,  and  then  one  of  wheat,  and  all  good. 

Meaux. — When  oats  have  two  leaves,  they 
harrow  in  the  lucerne  seed  20  lb.  per  arpont  (100 
perch  22  feet)  (17  lb.  per  acre)  ;  the  price  per  lb.  4 
to  lOs.  usually  6s. ;  the  first  year  it  produces,  the 
first  cut,  but  one  hundred  bottes  per  arpent,  aAer- 
wardsfbur  hundred  (2  ton  2  cwt.  per  acre),  some 
five  hundred,  each  of  12  to  16  lb. ;  the  second  cut 
two  hundred  (1  ton  1  cwt.  per  acre),  the  third  one 
hundred  (10}  cwt.  per  acre),  in  all  3  tons  13}  cwt. 
the  hay  of  the  first  cut  is  given  to  horses,  the  second 
to  sheep,  and  the  third  to  cows ;  it  is  never  ma- 
nured ;  but  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  that  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  finest  in  the  world ;  couch  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  it;  ihey  never  use  it  in  soiling,  but 
always  for  hay;  for  mowing,  making,  cocking,  and 
carting,  10  Iiv.  the  arpent;  all  is  botted  in  the  field. 
They  are  now  (July  3,)  mowing  the  first  growth, 
but  some  has  been  cut  some  time ;  nothing,  they 
say,  improves  land  so  much ;  all  the  good  oats 
that  Mr.  Gibert  showed  me,  at  Neufmouiier,  were 
aller  lucerne ;  the  difference  between  those,  and 
the  other  crops  after  wheat,  being  that  of  yellow 
and  green. 

Dauphink — 2#'  OrieL — Prepare  for  it  with  the 

spade,  at  the  expense  of  12  Iiv.  the  septeree ;  dung 

well ;   lasts  five  years ;  after  that  time,  if  they 

would  preserve  i^  they  plough  it  across  with  a  little 
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plough,  called  a  Hnet,  to  destroy  the  irrass,  and 
then  it  succeeds  for  two  years  more.  When  they 
break  it  up,  they  take  five  crops  of  wheat  in  suc« 
cession.  I  expressed  my  amazement  at  this  ex- 
ecrable management ;  and  Mons.  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond  attested  the  truth  of  the  fact.  If  wild  oata 
came  the  third  year,  they  sow  oats  or  rye  in- 
stead of  wheat,  on  that  account. 

pRovEiMCB. — j^vignon. — Much;  it  is  tMually 
sown  alone  in  March,  5  lb.  of  seed  per  eymena  of 
21,600  feet  (10  lb.  per  acre) ;  cut  four,  five,  or  six 
times,  and  lasts  seven  or  eight  years  if  much  wa- 
tered, ten  or  twelve  if  less;  they  then  plough  it, 
and  find  the  amelioration  bo  great,  that  they  take 
five,  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  crops  of  wheat  in 
succession !  But,  bad  as  such  management  may 
be,  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  classed  with  a  similar 
rotation  among  us,  for  water  works  miracles :  and 
the  wheat  harvest  is  so  eariy,  that  it  afibrds  time 
tor  what  they  please.  Lucerne  suits  light  rich  land 
best;  the  produce  at  every  cutting  twenty-five 
quintals  (3  tons  3  cwt.  per  acre) ;  but  for  this  it 
must  be  dunged  as  well  as  watered,  which  must 
be  done  in  wmter,  after  the  frosts  are  gone ;  if  no 
dung  fiAeen  quintals  (1  ton  5  cwt.  per  acre)  ;  the 
price  40  to  50s.  the  quintal,  beinff  10s.  below 
meadow  hay.  They  reckon  the  hay  bad  for 
horses,  blowmg  them  up  too  much,  but  excellent 
lor  all  other  animals :  I  saw  some  of  it  at  Avig- 
non so  beautifully  green,  that  I  felt  it  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  really  hay,  and  not,  as  my  eyes  told  me, 
fresh  cut ;  it  is  sometimes  let,  and  rents  from  20  to 
60  Iiv.  the  eymena  (60  Iiv.  is  41. 12s.  9d.  per  acre)  ; 
at  five  cuttings  the  produce  per  acre  in  money  is 
£21.  13s.  2d. 

Hyerea.—l  viewed  a  new  plantation  making  by 
Mons.  Battaile ;  the  piece  contained  one  and  a 
half  acre  English,  and  he  was  working  it  at  the 
following  expense :  First  digging,  96  Iiv. — Burn- 


quite  smooth  and  fine  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  free 
from  every  sort  of  root  weed,  and  laid  in  beds 
ready  for  watering,  and  now  (September)  sowing; 
next  year  he  will  cut  it  four  times,  afterwards  five, 
and  perhaps  six ;  it  will  last  fiAeen  years,  and 
possibly  twenty ;  could  let  it  at  400  hv.  a  year 
^11/.  13s.  7d.  per  acre),  and  the  produce  gross  500 
liv.  (14/.  lis.  lid.  per  acre) ;  and  when  broken  up 
it  will  give  ^eat  crops  of  wheat. 

Obaervationa. — The  culture  of  the  plant  under 
our  consideration,  is  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  French  husbandry.  We  have  gone  to  the 
French  school  for  the  culture  of  it«  yet  it  is  ill 
managed,  and  with  bad  success  in  England,  and 
has  been  so  in  every  period  ;  but  in  France,  even 
in  climates  similar  to  our  own,  it  is  an  object  of 
almost  uniform  profit ;  and  it  must  therefore  be 
unfortunate  indeed,  if  wc  do  not  exlr&ct something 
from  the  French  practice  deserving  our  attention 
and  imitation.  The  fir^t  lending  circumstance 
that  demands  our  attention  i^  the  unvarying  prac- 
tice of  sowing  it  broadcast.  The  lucerne  in  Spain 
which  is  of  a  luxuriance  we  have  nocuncepiion  of, 
and  the  little  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  is  all  sown  in 
the  same  way;  a  contrary  praciice,  namely,  that 
of  drilling  has  very  generally  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  nas  been  repeatedly  urg^,  that  the  hu- 
midity of  our  climate  renders  hoeing  necessary  to 
keep  it  free  lirom  the  spontaneous  grasMS ;  and|  U 
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hoeing  if  necessary,  drilling  is  certainly  so.  But 
this  necessity  is  not  found  to  take  place  in  the 
north  of  France,  the  climate  of  which  very  nearly 
resembles  our  own.  Ader  some  years,  those 
grasses  destroy  it  there  as  well  as  here ;  but  the 
French  think  it  much  more  profitable  when  that 
happens  to  plough  it  up,  than  to  insure  a  longer 
possession  by  perpetual  expense  and  attention. 

A  Frenchman  Irom  Provence  (Rocque),  intro- 
duced this  broadcast  culture  of  lucerne,  nboui 
twenty-five  years  ago  into  England :  I  saw  his 
crop«,  which  were  very  fine,  and  equal  to  any  in 
the  north  of  France.  Jnr.  Arbuthnot,  ofMiicham 
had  it  also  in  the  same  method  on  a  large  scale, 
and  with  considerable  success;  other  persons  have 
succeeded  equally  well,  whose  experiments  may 
be  found  in  the  registers  of  my  agricultural  tours 
through  England  ;  the  method,  however,  has  not 
been  generally  pursued  ;  and  the  little  lucerne  to 
be  found  in  England  is  chiefly  in  drills.  It  cer- 
tainly deserves  mquiry,  whether  this  is  not  the 
reason  of  the  cultivation  at  large  not  having  made 
a  greater  progress  with  us»  The  introduction  of 
hoes  and  horse-hoes  among  crops  that  are  clear- 
ed but  once  a  year  from  the  land,  and  with  no 
necessity  of  mowing  them  close  to  the  ground,  ap- 
pears to  be  much  easier,  and  more  practicable,  than 
hoeing  and  horse-hoeing  a  meadow  cut  and  clear- 
ed thrice  in  a  year ;  and  which  must  of  necessity 
be  mown  quite  closely.  The  preceding  minutes 
seem  to  allow  the  conclusion,  that  the  drill  is  not 
necessary  (or  this  culture ;  the  broadcast  succeeds 
well  in  every  part  of  France,  in  proportion  to  the 
goodness  of  the  soil  and  to  management,  like  every 
other  crop. 

I  wish  not  to  make  this  a  didactic  work,  or  I 
could  offer  hints  that  might  be  of  advantage  possi- 
bly to  the  culture  in  England ;  1  should  apprehend 
that  a  turnip  or  cabbage  fallow  is  the  right  pre- 
parati6n;  if  the  field  be  foul  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, fed  on  the  land,  sown  with  barley  or  oats 
three-fourths  the  common  quantity  of  seed,  say 
two  bushels ;  should  weeds  appear  the  first  year, 
1  would  bestow  109.  per  acre  in  drawing,  weeding 
or  otherwise  extirpating  them  ;  and  after  that  the 
lucerne  should  take  its  chance.  Explanations  are 
endless ;  a  hint  is  sufficient  for  the  practical  hus- 
bandman, without  prejudices :  I  would  never  ma- 
nure till  the  crop  was  two  years  old. — Its  amelio- 
rating effect  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  preceding 
notes ;  the  accounts  are  such  as  will  surprise  some 
persons ;  but  where  husbandry  is  not  very  well 
understood,  effects  so  remarkable  must  be  esti- 
mated with  caution  ;  and  it  may,  without  danger 
of  deception,  be  admitted,  that  a  material  reason 
for  this  apparently  exaggerated  merit  is,  that 
fallows  are  the  common  preparation  for  wheat.  If 
the  French  were  well  acquainted  with  the  culture 
of  clover  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  nothing  very 
marvellous  would  be  found  in  lucerne.  The  in- 
telligence at  Piojan  indicates,  in  this  respect,  a 
conduct  that  is  truly  excellent;  taking  a  tillage 
crop  of  fodder,  winter  tares  fbr  instance,  on  the  first 
breaking  up,  is  a  practice  that  merits  the  greatest 
commendation, 


THE  WONDERFUL  CALIFORNIAN  WHEAT. 

As  we  expected,  and  as  our  readers  might  have 
inferred  from  our  remarks  on  this  (not  new,  but 
revived)  capital  subject  for  the  operation,  the  Cali- 
fornian  wheat  humbug  has  been  started,  with  as 
sanguine  expectations  and  efforts,  and  as  fair  ap- 
pearance of  success,  as  if  it  were  the  eariiest,  in- 
stead of  being  the  latest  humbug,  and  as  if  this 
wheat  itself  had  not  been  already  several  times 
before  the  public,  and  cried  up  as  a  wonder  of  pro- 
ductiveness ;  and,  when  its  worthlessness  had  been 
establiehed,  the  subject  dropped,  to  be  forgotten, 
and  remain  unknown,  until  brought  forward  again, 
fbr  a  new  race,  to  end  in  like  manner. 

The  American  Farmer,  of  Sept.  30,  contains 
an  aceount  of  this  wheat,  and  an  engraved  repre- 
sentation of  a  head  ;  and  a  wonderful  bead  it  cer- 
tainly is — a  whapper — big  enough  to  induce,  by 
the  publication  of  this  picture  alone,  a  hundred 
orders  to  be  sent  to  the  proprietor  and  salesman, 
unless  he  has  spoiled  his  market  by  fixing  so  very 
low  a  price  as  five  dollars  for  each  head  of  wheat. 
This  is  surprisingly  low — indeed,  dog-cheap— fbr  a 
wheat  which  (according  to  the  statement  copied 
in  our  last  number)  produces  at  the  rate  of  230 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  poor  sandy  land,  without 
manure. 

While  (he  sheet  containing  our  remarks  on  this 
wheat  was  passing  through  the  press,  we  received 
the  letter  which  will  be  copied  below,  (omitting 
the  writer's  name,)  accompanied  by  two  heads  of 
the  Califbrnian  wheat,  which  we  declined  receiv- 
ing under  the  conditions  proposed.  The  ears 
were  not  to  compare,  fbr  size,  with  that  afterwards 
pictured  in  the  American  Farmer.  The  few 
short  or  secondary  heads  shooting  out  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  principal  and  upright  head,  were 
in  the  same  plane  with  it,  and  not  surrounding  it, 
as  appears  in  the  engraved  representation,  and  as 
in  the  Egyptian  wheat,  of  which  we  witnessed  a 
fair  and  fully  extended  trial  some  thirty-five  years 
ago.  But  notwithstanding  this  small  difference, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Califbrnian  and  Egyp- 
tian wheat  are  the  same,  or  from  the  same  ori- 
ginal stock ;  and  we  know  that  the  latter  is  not 
only  no  monster  of  productiveness,  but  that  it  hat 
been  abandoned,  as  worthless,  by  all  who  tried  it. 
At  pages  61  and  62  of  Vol.  vi.  of  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, we  gave,  as  one  among  sundry  other  hum- 
bugs, a  conspicuous  place  to,  and  a  full  account  of, 
the  real  and  well  ascertained  character  of  this 
Egyptian  wheat.  But  all  the  exposure  that  can 
possibly  be  thus  made,  in  advance,  will  not  kill  or 
even  cripple  a  humbug,  much  less  cure  the  pre* 
vailing  disposition  of  many  of  our  countryroen  to 
pay  for  their  own  personal  experience  therein. 
The  article  in  the  American  Farmer  (a  letter  to 
the  editor)  is  as  follows : 
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'*  I  avail  myself  of  the  polite  offer  of  our  friend 
Gen.  Sieuart,  to  transmit  to  you  an  extract  from 
a  letter  received  by  me  this  morning,  from  my 
early  friend  Alpheus  Baker,  esq.,  ot  Abbeville, 
South  Carolina,  a  gentleman  whose  statements 
are  entitled  to  implicit  confidence  : 

"  <  The  wheat  to  which  vou  allude  was  brought 
to  this  place  from  the  Osage  nation,  by  Uol. 
Spieren,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  as  a  com- 
missioner by  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  Mr.  S. 
brought  seven  heads ;  he  gave  me  one  :  1  offered 
him  95  a  head  lor  the  other  six,  which  he  refused ; 
but  atlerwards  gave  them  all  to  me,  to  cultivate, 
and  give  him  one-half  of  the  crop,  which  I  have 
done.  I  sowed  the  wheat  ou  the  second  day  of 
January,  1840,  in  my  garden,  in  drills  18  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  1  believe  every  seed  came  up, 
and  each  seed  produced  a  stool  of  from  20  to  50 
stems  or  straws.  Each  head  of  wheat  contains 
from  100  to  150  seeds ;  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
the  original  head  that  Mr.  S.  gave  me  was  not 
planted ;  that  it  was  overlooked ;  and  that  1  have 
it  yet.  There  were  about  ten  thousand  heads  pro- 
duced from  the  six  planted.  The  wheat  was 
planted  at  least  six  weeks  or  two  months  too  late ; 
and  some  of  it  was  injured  by  excessive  rains  and 
storms ;  but  all  who  saw  it  agreed,  that  it  stood 
the  stress  of  weather  better  by  lar  than  any  wheat 
in  the  country.  They  all  agreed  that,  as  a  wheat, 
it  was,  when  grown,  indescribably  grand.  We 
sell  the  wheat  at  Gve  dollars  per  head.  If  you 
think  it  would  be  a  desideratum  in  your  state,  1 
will  send  you  1500  or  2000  heads.' 

"My  Iriend  has  accompanied  this  statement 
with  the  accompanying  drawing  of  a  head  of  the 
wheat  in  question,  and  subjoins  a  note  that  the 
grains  are  large  and  fair.  As  he  has  consulted 
me  on  the  expediency  of  offering  the  seed  for  sale 
in  Maryland,  you  would  much  oblige  me  by 
stating,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  whether  you 
think  our  farmers  wouM  be  forward  to  any  consi- 
derable extent  in  making  so  costly  an  experiment. 
Your  obedient  servant,      Wm.  Gko.  Rjil^d." 

The  next  succeeding  number  of  the  American 
Farmer  (Oct.  7)  contains  a  letter  lirom  Dr.  Gideon 
fi.  Smith,  in  which  he,  at  considerable  length, 
gives  satisfactory  reasons  for  pronouncing  this 
*'  new  species  of  wheat''  to  be  identical  with  the 
oOen  before  exploded  hudibug,  Egyptian  wheat. 
He  closes  his  remarks  on  it  by  saying — "  During 
the  twenty  years  of  my  agricultural  experience  it 
has  been  presented  to  my  notice  at  least  twenty 
times." 

But  to  our  own  concern  in  this  matter — or  what 
it  might  have  been— as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  relerred  to  above. 


00  doubt  if  you  do,  that  you  will  take  particular 
pains  with  it,  and  give  it  a  good  chance.  1  have  no 
doubt,  if  it  should  grow  as  well  in  this  country  as 
it  did  where  1  saw  it,  that  it  can  be  sold  readily  next 
summer  for  one  dollar  per  head,  or  perhaps  more  ; 
that  however  has  tobetried.  They  planted  six  heads 
of  this  wheat  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  about  a 
foot  between  each  grain,  and  raised  9500  heads, 
some  having  as  high  as  fifty  heads  from  one  grain. 
It  ought  to  be  planted  in  next  month,  1  think,  in 
your  section.  If  you  are  willing  to  plant  tbeso 
heads  on  the  terms  specified,  copy  the  agreement, 

or  si^n  this,  and  send  it  by  mail  to _.....-. 

Virginia.    Yours,  &c.  Very  respectfully, 


1) 


« 


County,  Va.  Sept  24, 1840. 

'<  Sir, — 1  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
personally  acquainted  with  you,  hut  know  you 
Irora  character,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of 

sending  you,  by  Mr.  ,  two  heads  ot  the 

Calilbrnia  wheat,  which  1  consider  very  valuable, 
and  for  which  I  paid  five  dollars  per  head.  You 
will  see  the  terms  1  let  it  out  upon,  and  if  you  feel 
disponed  to  take  these  two  heads  on  the  same 
terms,  I  should  be  glad  fcr  you  to  do  so.  as  1  have 


IBlank  bond  enclosed.} 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  1,  Ed- 
mund Ruffin,  of  the  town  of  Peiersburff,  have 
this  day  received  of  A.  B.  of  the  county  or 
and  state  of  Virginia,  two  beads  of  the  Caliibmia 
wheat,  which  I  obligate  myself  to  plant,  and  the  in* 
crease  ofsaid  wheat  for  twoyears,  provided  ksbould 
not  all  be  sold  the  first  year.  I  also  agree  to  use 
every  exertion  to  sell  the  increase  of  the  said  wheats 
and  1  bind  myself,  mv  heirs,  assigns,  &c.  to  pay 
over  unto  the  said  A.  B.  or  his  representative  at  any 
time  when  called  upon,  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  increase  of  saia  wheat  (i.  e.  whatever  I  may 
have  sold)  for  two  years,  and  render  unto  the  said 
A.  B.  a  list  of  those  persons  to  whom  sold.  The  said 
A.  B.  shall  have  the  privilege  of  regulating  the  price 
of  the  said  wheat,  if  be  sbSl  think  proper.  In  case 
the  said  A.  B.  should  at  any  time  desire  his  half 
of  the  wheat  raised  either  year,  he  or  his  repre- 
sentative shall  have  it  on  application,  unless  dis- 
posed of  before  by  myself.  Given  under  my  hand 
this        day  of  1840." 

Now,  putting  aside  all  other  possible  objections, 
which  might  have  prevented  our  entering  into  thie 
proposed  agreement  and  copartnership,  we  really 
think  that  the  proposer  has  asked  and  expected  too 
much.  In  the  first  place,  besides  all  the  superla- 
tive core,  and  garden  culture,  which  most  other 
persons  might  as  well  execute  as  tre  could,  he 
doubtless  made  a  proper  estimate  of  the  advan- 
tages of  dur  editorial  character,  which  would  give 
the  greatest  facilities  lor  puffing,  indirectly  adver- 
tising, and  selling  a  humbug  article;  and,  in  such  a 
matter  of  business  and  bargain,  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  paid  for  this  item  of  advantage.  Let 
us  make  an  estimate,  on  his  own  grounds  of  ex- 
pectation, as  to  price,  and,  for  product,  of  the  crop 
to  which  he  refers,  and  see  what  an  enormous 
price  we  should  pay,  and  our  partner  receive,  for 
his  investment  of  two  heads  of  wheat,  and  our 
nursing  care  of  the  products. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  statement  of  numtwr 
of  grains,  copied  above,  these  two  heads,  at  125 
grains  each,  might  have  had  250  grains  in  all. 
Suppose,  as  in  last  crop,  "every  seed  came  up," 
and  produced  20  to  60  steras,  say  average  35, 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  very  extraordinary 
prodaci — HA  any  common  wh^at  tnay  dp  as  much, 
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under  like  treatment — )  and  each  head  to  produce 
as  before.  Then  2  heads  x  125  grains  =  250, 
planted  this  fall  will  produce  250  clusters  x  35 
stems  z=  8750  beads — which  if  sold  (by  means  of 
our  editorial  facilities  for  puffing)  at  the  minimum 
of  our  correspondent's  expectation,  or  at  one  dollar 
per  head,  would  be  $8750 ;  or  $4375  paid  to  him, 
clear  of  all  expense  and  charge,  for  his  two  heads 
bf  wheat  only.  He  will,  from  this,  clearly  perceive 
the  injustice  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  and 
that  we  would  do  much  better  to  buy  his  two 
heads,  even  at  the  high  price  we  advised  in  our 
last  number,  one  dollar  per  grain,  and  then  carry 
on  the  trade  in  planting,  puffing  and  selling,  upon 
our  own  bottom  alone. 

But  this  estimate  does  not  go  half  way.  Our 
**  every  exertion"  was  to  be  made  for  two  years  to 
cultivate  and  sell  the  product.  And  as  our  pro- 
posed partner  was  (by  the  bond)  to  have  the  right 
to  6x  the  price,  and  thereby  could  thus  restrict  the 
number  of  the  first  year's  sales,  and  consequently 
extend  the  quantity  of  the  second  seeding  as  much 
as  he  pleased — and  as  no  one  will  suspect  him  of 
the  (oily  of  wishing  to  "  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs"  for  him,  let  us  suppose  that  he 
refuses  to  sell  more  than  half  of  his  first  crop,  (the 
concern  receiving  but  8^375  the  first  year,)  and 
therefore,  that  we  should  have  to  plant  the  remain- 
ing 4375  heads  (we  like  to  be  exact  in  statements 
of  things  so  precious,)  and  let  us  suppose  the  rate 
of  product  to  be  only  half  as  much  as  before,  and 
the  price  of  the  crop  to  be  reduced  to  25  cents  the 
head,  or,  combining  reduction  of  rate  of  product 
and  price,  to  one-eighth  of  those  of  the  first  year. 
Then  4375  heads  x  125  grains  each  r=  in  product 
545,775  clusters,  x  17^  stems  (half  the  previous 
product,)  =.  9,484,375  heads,  which,  at  25  cents 
per  head,  would  amount  to  two  millions,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  dollars,  of  which  one  half  would  be 
the  share,  and  all  net  profit,  of  our  proposed  part- 
ner. We  trust,  therefore,  that  he  will  see  the  un- 
reasonableness of  his  offered  terms.  For  our 
part,  we  must  frankly  declare  that  we  would  al- 
most as  soon  undertake  to  carry  on  the  Florida 
^  war  at  our  own  expense,  (provided  we  were  to  be 
sole  contractor,  as  well  as  paymaster  and  com- 
mander-in-chief,) as  to  raise  wheat  for  our  corre- 
spondent, on  the  terms  he  has  proposed. 


OJff  MAKING  OF    MANURES. 

ByChlUton. 

From  Uie  SooUieni  CftUo«t. 

Mr.  Editor  J — I  am  surprised  and  astonishing  at 

the  improvement  that  is  every  day  making  in 

every  branch  of  agriculture  by  the  up-country 

planttr,  except  that  of  the  manuring  System, 


which  my  experience  has  taught  meouvht  to  be 
the  first  object  or  of  primary  consideration  on  an 
up-country  farm. 

I  cannot  charge  my  neighbors  with  not  knowing 
the  advantages  of  manure,  for  it  must  be  percep- 
tible to  the  most  careless  observer.  They  all  know 
it,  and  they  all  acknowledge  it,  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  they  all  neglect  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
decrree. 

I  have  of\en  been  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  of  this 
strange  inconsistency,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
fbllowmg  conclusion:  The  most  of  our  up-country 
planters  have  too  much  land,  and  they  can  and 
do  make  tolerable  crops  without  manure.  1  have 
special  reference  to  their  cotton  crops.  1  know 
most  or  them  manure  part  or  all  of  their  com,  but 
they  do  it  with  cotton  seed,  for  which  they  deserve 
but  little  credit,  as  they  are  compelled  to  remove 
them  out  of  their  way,  and  the  additional  labor  of 
applying  them  to  the  corn  is  very  trifling. 

1  speak  with  a  degree  of  confidence  when  1 
say,  that  within  the  circle  of  my  knowledge,  which 
embraces  a  considerable  extent,  there  is  not 
one  out  of  ten  who  plant  eighty  acres  of  cotton, 
that  manures  ten  acres  out  of  eighty.  The  rea- 
son of  this  1  believe  to  be,  as  I  stated  above — they 
have  too  much  land.  Most  of  our  up-country 
planters  plant  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  cotton 
to  the  hand.  1  feel  confident  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, when  !  say,  if  they  would  plant  half  of  that 
number  of  acres,  and  manure  them,  the  amount 
o^  their  crops  would  be  as  much,  or  more,  than 
they  are  now,  or  according  to  the  present  manner 
of  culture.  I  state,  from  actual  experience,  when 
I  say,  that  our  up-country  or  pine-lands,  when 
manured,  will  produce  double  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton. Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  all  this  we  freely  ad- 
mit and  firmly  believe,  but  how  are  we  to  make 
so  much  manure?  In  the  first  place  the  making 
of  manure  must  be  a  separate  and  distinct  business 
otherwise  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  to  advan- 
tage. Do  not  put  'it  off  for  wet  days  or  broken 
time.  Too  many  have  tried  it  in  this  way,  and 
have  invariably  failed. 

Put  so  many  negroes  with  wagons  and  mules 
to  collect  trash,*  and  haul  it  into  your  cow-pens, 
stables,  and  hog-pens,  and  let  the  same  liands 
haul  it  out.  When  it  has  been  sufficiently  tram- 
pled, two  hands  with  a  wagon  and  a  pair  of  mules 
can  rake  and  haul  six  wagon-loads  of  trash  per 
day ;  that  would  be  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four 
wagon-loads  in  six  months,  and  every  one  hundred 
wason-loads  of  trash  will  make  two  thousand 
bushels  of  manure  after  it  has  been  in  the  cow- 
pens  six  months,  as  two  thousand  bushels  of  ma- 
nure to  every  one  hundred  wagon  loads  of  trash 
would  be  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  manure  to  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-four  wagon-loads  of  trash.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  manure  will 
manure  forty-three  acres  of  cotton,  allowing  four 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  1  will  now  appeal  to 
the  planter  to  say,  whether  his  two  hands,  with 
his  mules  and  wagon,  could  make  more,  or  be 
employed  more  profital>ly ;  and  he  may  value  the 
manure  at  six  cents  per  Dushel.  He  will  remem- 
ber to  take  into  consideration  the  annual  improve- 
ment of  his  farm  by  pursuing  this  system  of  culture. 

*Leaves  &c.  which  cover  the  ground  in  wood-land.— 
I  £p.  F.  R. 
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If  ihe  above  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Cabi- 
net, it  is  at  your  service. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Colleton. 

July  1840. 


NATIYK   NITRATE    OF    SODA. 

Prom  tiie  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nataral  History, 

1840. 

Dr.  M.  Gay  read  (he  following  communication 
from  A.  A.  Hayes,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  on  the 
Native  Nitrate  ol'Soda,  lound  in  South  Peru. 

The  existence  of  beds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Peru 
has  been  long  known,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a 
most  arid  and  desolate  region  have  made  it  by 
simple  operations  an  important  article  of  commerce 
and  manufacture. 

This  salt  has  claims  of  scientific  interest  quite 
equal  to  those  of  any  mineral  hitherto  discovered. 
It  indicates  to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  humid 
climate,  with  heavy  rain  storms,  a  slate  of  atmo- 
spheric dryness,  as  far  removed  Irom  our  experi- 
ence as  the  singular  products  there  deposited  are 
from  our  own  rocks  and  soils. 

During  the  scientific  tour  of  Mr.  John  H.  Blake, 
of  Boston,  a  great  number  of  specimens,  illustrat- 
inff  the  Ibrms  and  composition  of  this  sedt,  were 
collected,  and  1  have  been  able  to  learn  some 
facts  from  the  chemical  examination  of  them,  but 
have  to  regret  that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Blake's  journal 
has  prevented  our  having  a  full  account  of  their 
geological  relations. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  exists  in  large  beds,  a  few 
feet  below  the  saline  soil,  or  forming  that  soil  in 
various  places,  from  Arica  on  the  north  and  west, 
to  the  course  of  the  river  Loa  on  the  south.  The 
country  is  an  elevated  pampa,  having  the  form  of 
a  shallow  basin,  bounded  by  the  coast  clifis  on  the 
west,  bjT  the  higher  pampas  on  the  north,  by  sand- 
stone hills  on  the  east,  and  the  ravine  through 
which  the  river  Loa  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  south. 
The  elevation  of  the  pampa  of  Tamarugal  in  the 
province  of  Tarapaca  is  nearly  3300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Pacific. 

The  western  border  or  coast  presents  granite, 
OD  which  the  pale  fiesh  colored  feldspar  porphyry, 
peculiar  to  volcanic  regions,  reposes.  This  rock  is 
doubtless  trachyte,  and  its  extent  and  volcanic 
character  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  of 
known  rocks.  Imbedded  in  the  soil  &nd  forming 
extensive  tracts,  are  shells  of  the  same  species  as 
those  now  existing  in  the  ocean.  A  saline  soil  and 
other  appearances  denote  that  a  long  line  of  coast 
has  been  elevated  from  l>elow  the  ocean's  waters. 
In  travelling  north,  Mr.  Blake  found  that  the  pam- 
pas were  broken  by  ravines,  through  which  the 
waters  from  the  Cordilleras  flow  at  times.  A  re- 
markable feature  is  disclosed  by  these  ravines ;  a 
section  always  presents  a  higher  level  on  the  north 
than  on  the  south  side,  so  Uiat  each  pampa  pre- 
sents a  steppt,  rising  as  we  advance  northward. 
The  sandstone  hills  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
are  of  moderate  elevation ;  they  contain  t>eds  of 
gypsum,  and  form  the  western  barrier  of  another 
Basin,  the  eastern  bounds  of  which  are  the  Cor- 
dilleras. 

The  pampa  is  mostly  uninhabitable,  but  spots 
where  water  can  be  obtained,  and  parts  of  the 
ravines  arc  cultivated.    Nearly  midway  between 


the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  this  pampa  there 
exists  a  buried  forest  of  large  trees,  mostly  of  the 
Algorabo  species.  The  trees  are  inclined  towards 
the  eouthwest,  and  the  wood  is  singularly  well 
preserved.  Specimens  have«the  color  and  grain 
of  old  mahogany,  but  are  brittle.  The  gaseous 
constituents  of  recent  wood  seem  to  have  been 
lost,  for  although  resinous,  it  burns  without  flame. 
From  personal  examination  of  the  country,  east 
of  the  sandstone  elevations,  Mr.  Blake  concludes 
that  a  lake  of  considerable  extent  once  covered  the 
space  between  these  and  the  Cordilleras.  Nume- 
rous volcanic  rents  now  exist  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  is  probable  that  the  saline  matter  pro- 
duced bv  them  was  dissolved  in  the  water,  form- 
ing a  lake  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  This 
lake  subsequently  broke  its  barriers,  and  prostrated 
a  forest  then  crowing  where  the  saline  matter  is 
now  found.  I  nave  carefully  examined  the  earthy 
matter  which  is  mixed  with  the  nitrate  of  soda 
from  difierent  parts  of  the  province  of  Tarapaca 
and  find  that  the  larger  part  is  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  finely  powdered  shells,  the  color  l>eing 
unchanged.  A  brown  marl  forms  the  remainder, 
such  as  results  from  the  washing  of  sandstone, 
— these  facts  I  consider  as  supporting  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Blake.  The  surface  of  thepampa  is 
mostly  sand,  clay,  and  saline  matter.  The  latter 
is  composed  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  soda,  salt, 
and  nitrate  of  soda — some  parts  present  the  nitrate 
of  soda  at  the  surface — at  others,  a  few  fiset  below. 
These  salts  have  all  the  physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  salts  produced  by  decomposition  and 
separated  by  evaporation  from  solutions.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  is  found  in  distinct  strata,  a  thin 
layer  of  brown  loam  separating  the  parts ;  it  is 
also  found  mixed  with  salt,  and  forming  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  mass.  The  refining  opera- 
tions are  rude  and  simple.  The  richest  masses  of 
the  native  salt  are  blasted  or  broken  and  divided 
into  small  portions ;  with  these,  copper  kettles  are 
in  pan  filled,  and  water,  or  the  mother  <vater  of 
former  operations,  is  added,  and  heat  applied  until 
a  boiling  and  saturated  solution  is  obtained.  The 
solution  is  transferred  to  wooden  coolers,  where 
the  nitrate  of  soda  crystallizes.  The  undissolved 
salt  remaining  in  the  kettles  is  thrown  aside,  fresh 
salt  being  used  each  time,  although  not  one  half 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  dissolved.  The  coolers 
are  emptied  aAer  the  crystals  of  nitrate  have  ceased 
to  form  ;  it  is  dried,  packed  in  bags,  and  sent  to 
the  coa6t  on  mules.  The  wood  used  in  the  opera- 
tions is  transported  firom  a  distance  on  (he  backs 
of  mules  from  the  borders  of  the  pampa.  Of  late, 
attention  has  been  turned  to  using  the  altered  wood 
of  the  buried  forest,  and  some  excavations  pro- 
mised a  supply.  Water  is  found  by  sinking  wells 
in  some  places,  below  the  saline  soil.  The  sub- 
sistence of  the  workmen,  drivers  and  mules,  is 
mostly  drawn  from  Valparaiso.  The  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  soda  which  exists  in  beds  is  immense, 
and  in  addition  it  is  probable  that  the  saline  soil 
would  aflbrd  a  large  supply. 

Native  nitrate  of  soda,  in  fractured  masses,  has 
a  granular  structure,  arising  firom  the  aggregation 
of  irregular  rhombic  crystals,  varying  Irom  fine 
grained  to  coarse  grained.  It  is  brittle,  but  yields 
more  easily  in  one  airection,  separating  into  angular 
parte,  resembling  loaf  sugar  closely,  in  some  spe- 
cimens. Color  varies  from  snow-white  to  reddish 
brown  and  gray.    Some  specimens  have  a  lemon 
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yellow  lint  irregularly  diatributed  ;  specific  gravity, 
2.290 ;  taste,  nitrous,  with  a  cooling  impression  ; 
odor,  peculiar,  and  when  warmeul  resembling 
chloride  of  iodine  dissolved  in  water. 

Composition  of  average  specimens  is  nitrate  of 
soda  64.98,  sulphate  of  soda  3.00,  chloride  ol 
sodium  28.69,  iodic  salts  0.63,  shells  and  marl 
2.60,=99,90. 

Mixed  with  this  mineral,  I  have  /bund  nitrate 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium, 
iodate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  chloriodaie  of  mag- 
nesia, the  latter  imparting  the  bright  yellow  lint 
which  some  specimens  show. 


OHBMIOAL  COMBINATIONS — ANALYSIS  OF 

SOILS. 

From  \he  Sontbem  Cabinet. 

Mr.  EditoTf — I  frequently  find  information  re- 
quested on  the  subjects  of  the  following  paper, 
which  has  been  my  inducement  for  making  them 
the  topic  of  a  few  cutsory  remarks. 

Many  have  vague  ideas  of  the  components  of 
the  material  substances  of  which  we  are  formed 
and  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Persons  are 
ofiea  deterred  from  particular  inquiry  into  the 
sciences,  by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culties, and  the  numerous  intricacies  they  present 
at  the  entrance.  These  obstacles  are  analogous 
to  dooming  highlands,  which  appear  to  obstruct  the 
traveller's  way,  and  impede  his  further  progress 
but  with  resolution  he  advances,  and  ere  he  is  sen- 
sible, the  extent  and  richness  of  the  scene  shows 
him  that  he  has  already  overcome  a  portion  of  the 
difFbulty,  and  at  least  partially  accomplished  his 
object.  In  this  as  in  all  things  <*  ce  n  est  que  U 
premier  pas  qui  coute.^^ 

The  various  objects  which  surround  us,  and 
strike  our  senses,  would  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of 
heterogeneous  substances,  of  infinite  complexity, 
but  upon  inquiry  we  are  the  more  and  more  asto- 
nished at  the  fiswness  of  the  original  materials,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  limited  laws  which  govern 
their  history.  As  far  as  we  have  knowledge,  this 
tangit>le  world  is  composed  of  about  fif\y-six,  or 
fifly-ceven,  simple  elements,  or  substances,  each 
having  peculiar  and  particular  properties,  which 
are  throughout  marked,  constant,  and  invariable, 
and  will  be  found  in  ail  parts  of  the  world  to  act  in 
a  similar  manner,  when  under  like  influences. 
These  elements  are  not  susceptible  of  annihilation 
or  reproduction ;  they  have  been  created  once 
and  for  ever.  Variety  is  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion in  different  proportions  of  these  simples,  for 
instance :  sulphur,  or  brimstone,  is  a  (dimple  sub- 
stance, from  which  art  has  succeeded  in  producing 
nothing  but  sulphur,  and  is  formed  of  insensibly 
small  particles,  or  atoms  of  itself.  Iron,  copper 
silver,  lead,  gold,  are  other  examples.  These 
simples,  when  they  do  combine,  are  Ibund  to  unite 
according  to  fixed  laws,  which  are  far  from  being 
complicated.  Thus  an  atom,  or  proportion  of  sul- 
phur, will  combine  with  an  atom,  or  proportion  of 
iron,  and  form  a  compound  with  properties  differing 
from  those  of  either  of  its  constituents.  Again, 
under  other  circumstances,  two  atoms  of  sulphur 
will  combine  with  one  atom  of  iron,  and  form  auo- 
Iher  compound,  dillering  alike  from  either  of  its 
coustiiucnts,  or  the  other  combination.  Those  two 


substances  combine  in  the  two  mentioned  propor- 
tions only,  and  neither  nature,  or  art,  have  pro- 
duced examples  of  their  combination  in  other  pro- 
portions. Hence,  a  substance  possesses  properties 
diti'ering,  not  only  from  the  number  of  its  elements 
but  also  from  their  proportions. 

These  simples  areasriform,  liquid,  solid,  visible, 
or  invisible,  and  have  difierent  specific  gravities. 
Gases  will  sometimes  combine  and  form  solids — 
again  liquids,  or  gases,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture.   One  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen 
unite  and  form  ice,  water,  or  steam,  at  dififerent 
temperatures.    The  combinations  known  as  calo- 
mel, and  corrosive  sublimate,  so  difierent  in  their 
action  upon  the  animal  economy;  are  results  of 
difierent  proportions  of  mercury  and  chlorine.  The 
transformation  of  farina,  or  starch,  into  sugar, 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  (or  vinegar,)  is  simply 
a  change  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three 
sole  constituents  of  all — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon.    The  £mperor  Napoleon  was  fond  of  the 
simple  beverage,  sugar  and  water.    He  remarked 
when  made  from  sugar  in  lump,  particularly  if 
permitted  to  dissolve  itself,  it  made  a  perfectly 
clear  solution,  but  if  the  sugar  was  pounded  the 
liquid  was  turbid.    He  asked  of  Chaptal,  (a  che- 
mist of  celebrity,)  an  explanation,  who  replied  that 
the  three  substances  sugar  farina,  and  gum,  though 
composed  in  difierent  proportions  of  the  same  sim- 
ples, were  so  nearly  allied  that  the  abrasion  caused 
an  approximation  of  the  sugar,  to  the  nature  of 
the  other  two  substances,  and  farina  being  insoluble 
and  gum  less  immediately  so  than  sugar,   the 
clouded  appearance  was  caused  by  the  suspension 
of  the  insoluble  particles  thus  produced.    The 
gas  called  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  five  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  one  atom  of  the 
well  known  substance  carbon,  which  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  its  particles  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  lamp-black,  charcoal,  and  the  crys- 
tallization diamond,  all  being  susceptible  of  com- 
bustion, by  which  act  they  combine  with  oxygen, 
and  produce  the  acid  gas.    Oxygen  is  found  to 
combine  in  three  proportions  with  iron,  giving  rise 
to  compounds  with  distinct  properties.    Thus  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,    which   occurs  in   the 
washes  throughout  this  district,   may  be  said  al- 
most to  resist  the  action  of  acids,  whilst  the  other 
oxides  of  the  same  substance  combine  with  them 
with  facility.    Hence,  the  magnetic  oxide  is  of 
less  advantage  in  a  soil  than  the  combinations  in 
other  proportions,  which  correct  acidity  by  satura- 
tion.   In  the  fabrication  of  soap,  if  we  place  the 
carbonate  of  potosh  in  contact  with  the  grease,  or 
oil,  no  soap  will  be  formed,  but  if  we  previously 
divest  the  potash  of  its  carbonic  acid,  (which  is 
easily  done  with  caustic  lime,)  the  caustic  potash 
produces  a  change  in  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  grease,  (oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,)  acids  are  generated,  which  combine  witli 
the  alkali,  and  form  the  salt,  soap.    This  informs 
us  that  if  we  fail  to  decarbonise  our  lie,  we  loose 
such  proportion  of  alkali  as  may  not  have  t>een 
deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  during  combustion, 
or  by  other  causes,  or  having  been  deprived,  has 
reabsorbed  that  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 

These  elements,  when  they  combine,  do  not 
unite  in  all  proportions,  but  one  is  found  to  be  a 
simple  multiple  of  the  other.  Thus  one  to  one, 
one  to  two,  one  to  three,  one  to  four,  one  to  five, 

and  rarely  ever  beyond  this  number,  and  never 
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in  such  proportioDB  as  one-seventh  to  one,  or  one- 
third  to  one- fifth,  &c.  &c.  By  reflecting  upon 
these  facts,  and  many  more  which  might  t>e  here 
adduced,  we  shall  realize  the  nature  of  atomp, 
their  indivisibility,  and  the  mathematical  nicety  in 
which  substances  chemically  combine.  This  con- 
stitutes the  basis  ofihe  Atomic  theory,  from  which 
chemical  equivalents,  or  proportions,  are  deduced, 
enabling  the  manufacturing  chemist  to  calculate 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  diflerent  substances,  he  may  wish  to 
unite,  to  form  the  required  product,  and  giving  the 
analyzer  the  p6wer  of  deducing  the  unknown  from 
the  known. 

These  simple  substances  variously  combined, 
and  these  combinations  variously  intermixed,  cause 
the  different  appearances  which  are  presented  to 
our  senses  in  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  inorganic 
world.  By  taking  advantage  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  properties  which  these  simple  8ut>6tances 
possess,  as  well  as  those  to  which  their  combina- 
tions give  rise,  we  can  form  a  pretty  just  conclu- 
sion of  what  will  be  discovered  by  accurate  che- 
mical investigation.  To  illustrate — we  know  that 
all  vegetable  substances  are  formed  of  three  sim- 
ples, viz.:  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  very 
rarely  a  fourth,  nitrogen,  which  is  founJ  to  exist 
in  that  product  termed  gluten,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  germ  of  wheat,  to  which  add, 
the  comparatively  small  proportion,  of  inorganic 
matter  which  is  found  in  the  ashes.  Ac^ain, 
animal  substances  usually  contain  all  the  four  first 
•^I  say  usually,  (or  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
as  to  all  general  rules,  as  grease  or  fat,  (which  is 
called  the  grossest  part  of  the  animal,)  is  closely 
allied  to  the  vegetable  oils,  and  formed  of  the  same 
substances,  neither  containing  the  gas  nitrogen  ; — 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  constituents  are  considered 
they  do  not  differ.  The  properties  of  the  substan- 
ces which  form  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  not  the 
less  distinctly  characterized,  and  by  physical  in- 
spection with  the  aid  of  chemical  tests,  the  ope- 
rator is  enabled  to  foretell  all  the  constituents 
which  will  be  found  by  accurate  chemical  research. 
This  analjrsis  may  be  said  to  commence  from  the 
time  an  omect  first  arrests  attention. 

These  facts  may  appear  to  some  elementary, 
bat  I  hope  on  that  account  not  useless,  and  that 
they,  therefore,  ma;^  be  pardoned  by  those  to 
whom  they  are  familiar,  for  the  service  they  may 
be  to  others  who  have  less  acquaintance  with  the 
Bubject.  They  may  furthermore  be  of  some  utility 
in  enabling  some  of  my  readers,  tlie  better  to 
comprehena,  the  one  or  two  examples  of  analysis, 
which  I  shall  now  add. 

I  shall  select  for  the  first  example,  a  mineral 
■obstance,  in  which  we  will  suppose  it  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  commencement  of  this  operation  is  its  reduc- 
tion to  a  powder,  (which  indeed  is  the  first  step  in 
every  case,)  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
copper,  or  iron  mortarafterwards  passing  it  through 
a  fine  sieve.  Then,  by  means  of  a  small  sensitive 
band  balance,  weigh  say  ten  grains ;  by  selecting 
a  decimal  number  the  calculation  will  be  rendered 
more  easy.  This  should  be  placed  in  asmaU 
platina  crucible,  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  quantity, 
on  a  (ew  ignited  coals,  and  brought  to  that  degree 
of  heat  when  redness  is  just  becoming  visible.  It 
should  now  be  removed  from  the  fire,  ollowed  to 
cool,  and  reweighed.    By  substracting  the  num- 


ber thus  obtained  from  ten,  you  have  the  humidity. 
You  now  return  the  powder  to  the  crucible,  put 
on  the  cover,  replace  it  on  the  fire  and  increase 
the  temperature  to  a  white,  heat,  which  should  be 
maintained  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Suffer  it  to 
cool,  and  weigh.  Subtract  this  from  the  last  num- 
her,  and  it  will  give  the  quantity  of  cartionic  acid 
driven  off.  It  would  be  well  now  to  ascertain  by 
means  of  water,  and  acid,  if  this  last  operation 
has  t)een  effectual,  and  if  it  has  not,  it  will  of 
course  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  experiment  on 
another  equal  quantity,  till  you  have  effected  this 
end.  Ten  grains  of  the  powder  should  now  be 
introduced  into  a  small  glass  matrass,*  (for  these 
operations  those  of  the  capacity  of  a  gill,  or  half- 
gill,  will  be  found  most  convenient,)  cover  it  with 
water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  from 
time  to  time,  keeping  up  the  action  till  efferves- 
cence ceases.  If  the  acid  be  added  too  rapidly 
or  too  much  at  a  time,  the  action  will  become  so 
violent  as  to  project  a  portion  of  the  matter  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  vase,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recommence  the  operation  on  another 
like  portion.  In  order  to  prevent  any  loss,  the 
safest  way  is  to  incline  the  vase,  that  the  spray 
may  strike  the  sides.  Towards  the  termination  of 
the  operation,  the  action  should  be  aided  by  a 

fentle  heat,  and  any  excess  of  acid  should  b& 
riven  off  by  evaporation.  The  solution  should 
now  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  the 
whole  thrown  upon  a  paper  filter,  (which  will 
retain  the  insoluble  residuum,)  and  water  added 
till  every  thing  soluble  is  washed  away.  In  wash- 
ing, it  is  better  to  allow  the  water  previously  added 
to  pass  through  entirely,  before  replenishing.  If 
the  water  be  hot,  the  operation  will  be  more  ex- 
peditious. You  may  ascertain  if  this  is  accom- 
plished by  receiving  a  drop  from  time  to  time,  on  a 
piece  of  glass  and  drying  it  over  the  fire,  or  I'n  the 
sun ;  ihe  washing  is  completed  if  it  dries  without 
leaving  a  spot  on  the  glass. 

The  filter  containing  the  insoluble  residuum 
should  now  be  carefully  removed  from  its  glass 
funnel,  dried,  and  the  matter  separated,  calcined, 
and  weighed,  or  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent 
loss  in  this  way,  u  will  probably  be  more  accurate  to 
calcine  altogether,  burn  another  filter  of  precisely 
the  same  size,  and  weigh  the  ashes,  and  make 
allowance  for  this  in  the  weighing.  To  the  filtered 
solution  you  now  add  lime  water,  until  there  ceases 
to  t>e  a  precipitate.  Lime  being  a  strong  base, 
will  throw  down  bases  of  less  strength.  If  no 
precipitate  is  produced  by  the  lime-water,  there  is 
nothing  in  solution  but  lime,  and  the  operation  is 
terminated,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  may  be  as- 
certained hv  the  difference  between  the  weight  of 
the  insoluble  residuum,  and  the  powder  which  was 
deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  calcination.  But 
if  there  be  a  precipitate,  the  vase  should  be 
covered  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid, 
(which  would  unite  with  the  lime  and  thus  cause 
an  error,)  and  when  settled,  drawn  off  clear,  by 
decanting,  or  by  means  of  a  smalt  glass  syphon, 
and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed. 
By  drying,  recalcining,  and  weighing,  and  adding 
the  weipnt  of  this  precipitate  to  that  of  the  inso- 
luble residuum,  and  substracting  it  from  the  powder 

*  A  small  va5»e,  t<'chnically  so  called,  much  resem- 
blini^  a  Florence  flask.  Those  with  flat  bottoms  aro 
best. 
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deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  as  before  remarked, 
you  have  the  quantity  of  lime. 

By  reference  to  a  chemical,  or  mineralogical 
treatise,  the  composition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
will  be  found  given. — Now  let  A.  =  the  quantity 
of  lime  in  100  parts  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  B.  = 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  C.  =  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  ascertained  by  analysis,  then  the  sim- 
ple proportion  A  :  B : :  C  :  X  =  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  necessary  to  saturate  the  quantity  of 
lime  found,  which  must  be  substracted  from  the 
loss  by  calcination.  To  recapitulate — your  analy- 
sis will  stand  thus — 
Water, 
Carbonic  acid, 

Insoluble  residuum  (usually  sand  and  argile,) 
Precipitate  by  lime  water  (usually  magnesia, 

oxide  ofiron  and  alumine,) 
Lime. 

This  mode  is  one  of  the  most  expenditious  and 
easy  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  at  this  time. 
In  this,  as  in  all  analyses,  it  is  of  course  necessary 
that  all  the  re-agents  used  should  be  pure,  without 
which  there  cart  be  no  certainty  or  confidence  in 
the  results.  If  the  muriatic  acid  should  contain 
sulphuric  acid,  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  owing  to  the 
usual  mode  of  manufacture,  the  insoluble  residuum 
will  contain  the  sulphate  of  lime,  thus  not  only 
augmenting  it  at  the  expense  of  the  lime,  but  also 
by  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Manufac- 
turers often  make  use  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to 
whiten  their  paper,  which  is  frequently  found  to 
contain  notable  portions  of  that  base,  thus  intro- 
duced, so  much  so  as  not  unfrequently  to  produce 
eti'ervescence,  by  the  application  of  an  acid.  This 
substance  would  not  fail  to  be  dissolved,  by  the 
slight  excess  of  acid  unavoidable  in  manipulation, 
and  would  be  thrown  down  and  add  to  the 
amount  of  the  constituents.  This,  in  an  analysis 
where  the  filt  rations  are  numerous,  would  cause 
error  ;  to  avoid  which  the  paper  should  be  digest- 
ed in  weak  acid,  and  washed  to  free  it  from  all  ex- 
traneous substances  previous  to  use.  Water  is 
another  frequent  source  of  inaccuracy,  if  it  be  not 
pure.  Distilled  water  is  at  ail  times  preferable,  or 
rain  water  (not  collected  from  dusty  rools.) 
Sometimes  the  water  of  our  rivers  evaporates' 
without  residuum,  as  I  have  found  occasionally  to 
be  the  case  with  that  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  ope- 
rator will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  ascertain,  by 
tesu,  the  purity  of  the  water  and  re-agents  pre- 
vious to  use. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  enumerate  the  modes 
of  separation  which  I  should  practise,  were  I 
about  to  examine  a  substance  in  which  the  con- 
st iiuents  were  more  numerous.  The  following 
example  is  one  analogous  to  many  soils  : — 

Water, 

Organic  matter, 

Carbonic  acid, 

Silex, 

Alumine, 

Oxide  of  iron. 

Oxide  of  manganese. 

Lime, 

Magnesia. 
I  shall  premise  by  observing,  that  where  analy- 
sis can  be  performed  without  iheuseoffixed  alkalies 
or  their  salts,  as  re-agents,  it  is  always  preferable, 
owing  to  the  difficulty,  (necessarily  connected  with 
tlieir  properties,)  of  freeing  a  precipitate  of  their] 


presence,  which  is  more  embarrassing  in  those 
which  are  gelatinous  than  others.  The  operation 
of  getting  rid  of  their  presence  is  long  and  tedious 
but  necessary — as  without  it  there  would  be  inevi- 
table error,  more  or  less  flagrant,  as  the  manipula- 
tion is  more  or  less  perfect. 

The  water  or  humidity  will  be  driven  off  by 
maintaining  the  powder  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  some  time.  The  organic  matter  by 
beating  the  substance  to  a  red  heat,  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  occasionally  stirring  it 
to  make  the  combustion  more  perfect — the  carbo- 
nic acid  by  calcination.  The  solution  should  be 
made  with  nmriatic  acid.  A  few  drops  of  nitric 
may  be  advantageous.  The  silex  and  argile, 
dosed  together,  as  in  the  foregoing  analysis,  and 
separated  allerwards  by  an  attack  m  a  silver  cruci- 
ble with  caustic  potash,  or  in  one  of  platina,  with 
carbonate  of  potash.  To  the  filtered  solution  you 
now  add  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  drop  by  drop. 
The  iron  and  alumine,  (if  there  be  any  of  the  lat- 
ter,) will  be  thrown  down  together,  in  which  case 
they  may  be  separated  by  potash.  The  separa- 
tion of  these  substances  by  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  a  nice  operation,  as  the  success  of  the 
experiment  depends  on  the  exact  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  added.  The  manganese  will 
be  thrown  down  by  the  hydro-sulphate  of  am- 
monia. In  this  case  you  have  the  aulpburet  of 
manganese.  If  the  quantity  be  small  the  sul- 
phur may  be  dissipated  by  roasting,  but  if  large 
it  will  be  necessary  to  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitate  by  a  carbonate.  The  lime  will  be 
thrown  down  by  the  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
magnesia  by  the  phosphate  of  ami;nonia.  The 
phosphate  ofmagnesia  being  slightly/soluble,  may 
give  rise  to  error  if  this  be  not  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  manipulation,  however 
perfect  the  description,  nothing  will  compensate  for 
the  want  of  practice,  and  even  were  it  my  inten- 
tion to  descrit>e  all  that  was  necessary  to  one  pos- 
sessed even  of  partial  experience,  the  idea  would 
be  preposterous  in  an  article  like  the  present. 

If  I  have  erred  in  any  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, which,  however,  I  do  not  think  will  be 
(bund  to  be  the  case,  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  a 
sufficient  palliative,  when  I  state,  that  I  write 
without  having  in  my  reach  a  note,  or  sci^totific 
volume,  to  which  1  can  refer.  C. 

Abbeville  District. 


PBDBSTRIANISU    BXTRAORDINART. 

A  most  extraordinary  feat  of  pedeatrianism  has 
been  nearly  completed  by  the  celebrated  Towns- 
hend,  walking  t>etween  this  town  and  Prescott. 
This  individual  undertook  fbr  a  bet  of  X 50,  to 
walk  against  time,  the  astonishing  number  of 
sixty-lour  miles  each  day,  fbr  six  successive  days. 
The  great  feat  would  almost  seem  impossitJe; 
but  up  to  last  night,  he  had  regularly  performed 
his  day's  task,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  in 
consequence  of  the  Prescott  police  having  taken 
him  twice  in  custody,  which  retarded  his  progress 
considerably.  On  the  following  day,  howevcri 
he  made  up  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  from  the 
over  caution  of  the  "  rural  force,"  by  walking 
seventy-two  miles  ^  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
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this  took  place  on  the  third  day  aOer  he  liad  started 
it  cannot  be  looked  upon  olhcrwiBe  than  as  won- 
derful. 

In  performing  the  given  distance,  he  has  to 
walk  four  timeb  every  day  between  the  two  places. 
As  BooD  as  he  makes  his  appearance  within  the 
suburbs  of  Liverpool,  he  is  constantly  followed  by 
great  crowds  (of  whom  he  much  complains)  ol 
anxious  spectators,  eager  to  look  for  once  upon  a 
roan  whose  perlormance,  when  completed,  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  walking  ever  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  Townsliend  finiuhes  his  arduous  task  this 
evening ;  he  will  be  in  this  town  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  half- past  1  in  the  aOernoon,  and 
6  in  the  evening;  he  will  then  proceed  for  the  last 
time  to  Prescot,  and  return  to  Liverpool  at  about 
imif-past  10,  which  will  complete  this  feat  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  pedestrianism. 

Last  night,  when  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Taylor's, 
Williamson-square,  (at  which  bouse  he  has'regu- 
larly  slept,  about  five  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four,  goinff  to  bed  at  12,  and  rising  again  at  five,) 
he  complained  very  much  of  his  feet  being  sore, 
but  his  spirits  seemed  as  buoyant  as  they  were  on 
the  first  day,  (Monday.) — Litserpool paper. 


CAUSES  OF  THE   FAILURES  IN  REARING  SILK- 
WORMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  tiie  Fanners'  Register. 

Fredericksburg,  Sept  Ut,  1840. 

The  last  number  of  the  Farmers'  Register  con- 
tains (to  me)  unpleasant  news  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral result  of  silk  culture,  in  Virginia,  during  the 
past  summer ;  but  it  is  proper  that  these  failures 
should  be  known,  that  persons  intending  to  prose- 
cute the  business  may  provide  convenient  and 
proper  fixtures,  and  exercise  more  care  in  time  to 
come.  Some  of  Dandolo's  directions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  silk-worms'  eggs  are  good,  but  others 
are  unnecessary,  and  impracticable  in  our  climate. 
As  a  specimen  take  the  following : 

"  The  linen  cloths  upon  which  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited may  be  lefl  then  in  the  same  place,  pro- 
vided the  heat  of  the  room  does  not  exceed  66^ 
to  68^."* 

Now,  where  in  Virginia  shall  we  find  a  place 
free  from  dampness  that  can  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  68*^  "in  July  or  August?"  The 
eggs  from  which  my  rearings  were  made  the  past 
summer  were  frequently  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture, a  short  time  af\er  they  were  deposited,  as 
high  as  85^*  to  8S<^,  and  yet  the  worms  proceeding 
from  these  eggs  were  more  thrifty  than  any  large 
parcel  that  1  have  seen.  The  hatching  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  eggs  was  retnrJpd  by  placing  them  in 
the  ice-house  the  10th  of  February,  and  another 
parcel  were  buried  under  ground,  and  these  too 
succeeded  well.  But  1  am  not  yet  sure  that  this 
plan  will  retard  the  hatching  as  late  as  the  Ist  of 
August,  because  a  thermometer  occupying  the 
same  situation,  uruler  ground,  stood  on  June  27lh 
at  sunrise  at  67**,  and  on  June  29th,  at  2  P.  M., 
at  68^.  The  plan  which  I  adopt  for  retarding  the 
hatching  differs  in  some  respects  from  any  that 
has  hitherto  been  made  public,  and  as  it  is  proba- 

*  Dandolo's  treatise,  p.  234.    London  edition.  1825. 
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ble  that  some  of  your  readers  may  wish  to  try  it, 
1  will  send  you  an  accurate  description  in  Novem- 
ber or  December. 

1  will  state  my  opinion  relative  to  the  causes  of 
failure  in  rearing  silk-worms  during  the  past  sum- 
mer: 

1.  Closing  too  many  of  the  windows  and  venti- 
lators of  the  room  in  warm  and  damp  weather. 

2.  Crowding  the  worms  so  as  to  prevent  their 
feeding  with  regtilarity,  and  which  also  checked 
proper  transpiration.  Hear  Dandolo  on  this  point. 
*'  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  transpiration  can- 
not exist  without  the  contact  of  air.  The  health 
of  animals  requires  that  they  should  expel,  by 
means  of  the  excreting  organs,  the.  superabun- 
dant liquid  and  extraneous  substances,  which  may 
have  been  introduced  into  their  organization  by 
nutrition.'' 

3.  fVide  hurdles  or  shelves  and  narrow  pas- 
sages have  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  disease  when 
in  other  respects  the  management  may  have  been 
very  good.  These  wide  hurdles  with  narrow  pas- 
sages render  it  impossible  to  expel  the  large  quan- 
tity of  car6onu:  acid  generated,  with  that  uniformity 
and  rapidity  required  to  ensure  health. 

Hear  Dandolo  on  this  point  also. 

**The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  dis- 
charged by  the  silk-worms  is  in  greater  proportion 
when  the  worms  are  numerous,  when  the  tempe- 
rature is  high  in  the  laboratory,  and  when  the  at- 
mosphere 18  laden  with  moisture.  This  scuno 
acid  is  well  known  to  be  heavier  than  the  atmo- 
spheric air;  and  it  would  fill  constantly  the  regions 
of  pure  air,  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  silk- worms,  if  care  were  not  taken  to  establish 
currents  of  air  to  expel  t7."  (Note  at  page  265. 
London  edition,  1825.) 

The  success  of  Count  Dandolo  in  rearing  silk- 
worms in  1814,  when,  as  he  says,  '*  the  crop  of 
cocoons  generally  failed  in  Italy,"  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  ample  space  allowed  the  worms, 
and  the  means  which  he  possessed  for  a  very  fres 
ventilation.  This  of  course  is  nothing  more  than 
mv  opinion,  and  it  may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 
These  statements  have  reference  only  to  cases 
where  the  worms  were  healthy  when  hatched. 
The  best  arrangement  and  management  can  avail 
nothing  for  worms  from  diseased  eggs. 

An  opinion,  that  rearings  of  silk-worms  aro 
more  precarious  in  large  cocooneries  than  in  small 
ones,  has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  this  country.  In  Virginia  especially,  this 
objection  has  boen  zealously  urged  by  those  who 
contend  that  the  culture  of  silk  cannot  be  pursued 
with  profit  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Facts  stated  by  Dandolo  stand  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  this  opinion. 

"In  general  the  laboratories  of  the  tenants, 
farmers  and  common  cultivators,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  catacombs.  1  say  in  general,  for 
there  are  some  few,  who,  although  they  may  not 
have  all  the  requisites  of  rearing  silk-worms  in 
perfection,  yet  have  care  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
worms  from  any  very  severe  disease. 

"  I  have  often  found,  on  entering  the  rooms  in 
which  these  insects  are  reared,  that  they  were 
damp,*  ill-lighted  by  lamps  fed  with  stinking  oil, 

*  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  closing  the  win- 
dows and  ventilators  in  rai^iy  weather  protected  the 
worms  from  dampness.  This  error  has  destroyed  mil- 
Uons  of  silk-worms. 
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the  air  corrupt  aod  stagnant  to  a  degree  that  im- 
peded respiration,  disagreeable  effluvia  disguised 
with  aromalics,  the  widters  too  close  together,  co- 
vered with  fermenting  litter,  upon  which  the  silk- 
worms were  spinning.  The  air  was  never  renewed 
except  by  the  breaches  which  time  had  worn  in  the 
doors  and  windows;  and  that  which  made  this  seem 
more  sad  and  deplorable,  was  remarking  that  the 
persons  who  attended  to  these  insects,  however 
healthy  they  might  have  been  when  they  entered 
on  the  employment,  lost  their  health,  their  voices 
became  hollow,  their  hue  pallid,  and  the>^  had  the 
appearance  of  valetudinarians,  as  if  issuing  from 
the  very  tombs,  or  recovering  from  some  dreadful 
illness."— (page  303.) 

"  The  silk- worms  succeed  better  in  the  great  la- 
boratoiy,  and  form  finer  cocoons. 

<*  The  total  result  will  show  that  the  great  labo- 
ratory is  less  expensive,  and  better  overlooked, 
consumes  less  leaf,  preserves  the  worms  better 
from  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  affords  an  abun- 
dance and  fine  produce  of  cocoons."  M.  Dandolo 
observes,  that  having  reared  silk- worms,  in  large, 
middle-sized,  and  small  laboratories,  the  cocoons 
of  the  large  laboratories  were  invariably  of  supe- 
rior quality.  <*  Neither  is  it  liable  to  breed  so 
great  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  mephitic 
air,  so  peculiarly  noxious  to  the  silk-wormi  as  the 
small  laboratory." — (Note,  page  298.) 

1  have  recently  ascertained  that  the  mortar  or 
lime  from  an  old  building,  when  used  as  a  surface 
dressing,  will  produce  a  growth  of  white  clover. 
In  the  spring  of  1838  a  cart  load  of  this  compost 
was  thrown  on  a  piece  of  land  that  produced  no- 
thing but  hen's  nest  grass,  and  a  very  feeble 
growth  of  that ;  in  June  last  a  beautiful  growth  of 
white  clover  covered  the  spot  whence  the  compost 
had  been  shovelled  ofi  and  applied  to  some  trees 
a  iiiw  steps  distant.  When  I  wrote  you  some 
time  BLZo  on  the  subject  of  marling  this  spot  was 
overloc&ed.  Layton  Y.  Atkiks. 
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Among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
failure,  in  many  of  the  attempts  to  rear  silk- worms 
during  the  past  summer,  the  retarding  the  hatch- 
ing of  egj^  by  ice-houses,  or  otherwise,  may  be 
named.  The  cause,  however,  of  disease,  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  manner  of  retarding,  or  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  eggs,  either  before  or  after 
they  were  subjected  to  the  process.    If,  for  exam- 

Ele,  eggs  had  been  placed  in  a  refrigerator  or  ice- 
ouse  in  January  or  February,  and  the  package 
containing  the  egffs  was  opened  frequently  in 
March,  April  and  May,  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing portions  for  hatching  or  for  sale,  the  con- 
dition of  the  remaining  eggs  would  be  changed  by 
the  sudden  introduction  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  render  it  dangerous  to  subject  them  again  to 
the  full  operation  of  the  retarding  process.  My 
experiments,  made  the  present  season,  prove  that 
eggs  may  be  safely  retarded  until  late  in  June, 
full  two  months  beyond  the  natural  period  for 
hatching.  This  period,  in  Virginia,  in  latitude  38^, 
varies  from  the  20th  of  April  until  the  15th  of 
May.  In  1836  it  occurred  the  5th  of  May,  in 
1838  15th  of  May,  in  1839  5ih  of  May,  and  in 
1840  20ih  of  April.* 

*  Tbsse  periods  were  ascertained  by  leaving  eggs 


If  the  winder  state  of  the  eggs  may  be  prolong- 
ed until  the  20th  June,  I  think  it  fair  to  infer  that 
it  may  be  extended  to  July  or  August.  Mr. 
McLean,  of  New  Jersey,  has  succe^ed  in  re- 
tarding the  eggs  until  the  last  named  periods.  But 
this  is  an  important  subject,  and  time,  with  oR-re- 
peated  experiments,  alone  must  furnish  facts  on 
which  positive  conclusions  may  be  based.  In  the 
mean  time  a  free  communication  of  facts  and  opi- 
nions from  persons  engaged  in  rearing  silk- worms 
is  very  desirable. 

There  is  another  cause  which  I  believe  has 
produced  numerous  failures  in  attempts  to  rear 
late  broods  of  silk-worms,  which  deserves  no- 
tice. In  all  early  rearings  it  is  well  known  that 
the  woi^ms  and  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  ad- 
vance simultaneously  towards  maturity;  and  hence 
the  worms  have  leaves  suited  to  their  different 
ages.  But  in  many  casec,  when  late  rearings 
have  been  attempted,  the  leaves  have  been  fed 
to  the  worms  promiscuously,  and  consequently  Hie 
young  worms  have  been  compelled  to  eat  leaves 
not  containing  the  kind  of  nourishment  suited  to 
their  delicate  organs  when  first  hatched.  1  know 
it  has  been  asserted  that  the  young  silk- worm  will 
devour  voraciously  the  toughest  leaf;  but  because 
the  worms  will  eat  such  leaves  to  escape  starva- 
tion, it  should  not  be  inferred  that  it  does  no  harm. 
A  little  reflection,  1  think,  should  convince  us  that 
it  is  unreasonable  and  unnatural. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  article  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  and  published  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Register,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  express- 
ed above. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  putting  forth  of  the 
leaves  is  backward,  and  it  is  followed  by  heat 
that  lasts  Ions,  as  may  usually  be  expected,  and 
yet  if  but  little  heat  is  kept  up  in  the  laboratory, 
the  worms  will  advance  slowly  and  their  growth 
will  be  prolonged.  Still  the  leaves  grow  and  be- 
come harder  J  aiui  have  too  much  consistence  for  the 
worms,  in  their  backward  state?'*  This,  then,  is  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  growth  of  the  worms 
should  be  hastened  by  continued  high  temperature, 
in  order  that  their  progress  may  be  brought  up  to 
that  of  the  leaves,  which  is  an  essential  point." 

I  will  only  add  that  the  object  of  the  French 
writer  may  be  obtained  without  raising  the  tem- 
perature, or  whhout  the  use  of  artificial  tempera- 
rature  at  all,  viz.:  by  selecting  the  most  tender  and 
succulent  leaves  for  the  first  ten  days,  reserving 
the  toughest  for  the  last  age.  I  have  pursued  this 
course  for  five  years,  and  have  only  had  one  late 
rearing  that  was  diseased. 

The  hatching  of  silk-worms'  eggs  had  been  re- 
tarded until  first  of  August  in  Italy,  prior  to  the 
year  1778,  and  consequently  is  not  a  discovery  of 
American  ingenuity.  The  discovery  was  of  no 
use  to  them,  because  the  rearing  of  late  broods 
was  prohibited  by  the  government,  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  mulberry  trees.  (See  Farmers' 
Register,  vol.  vii.  p.  274.) 

exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  weather,  in  our  co- 
coonery during  each  preceding  winter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1836.  The  eggs  for  that  year  had  been  kept 
in  an  upper  room  in  rredericksbuiY- 
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SALT-WATER  P18H   WATURALIZBD   IN  PRBSH- 

WATER   PONDS. 

Ffom  the  Proceedings  of  the  Botton  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, 1840. 

Dr.  Siorer  presented  the  following  report  on  the 
fishes  releired  to  him  at  the  last  meeting  ol  the 
society. 

The  Gshes  presented  to  the  society  at  its  last 
mesiing,  as  having  been  taken  from  the  Jamaica 
pond,   about  five  miles  from  this  city,  are  the 
Osmerua  ^nrlanus,  common  smelt.     You  may 
be  surprised  at  the  circumstance  of  salt  water 
fishes  being  taken  in  a  Iresh  water  pond  entirely 
disconnected  with  the  sea.    During  the  prepara- 
tion of  my  report  upon  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts, 
I  learned  I'rom  Benjamin  Weld,  Esq.  of  Koxbury, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  smelts  Ibund 
in  Jamaica  pond,  were  originally  placed  there  by 
Governor  Barnard.    Investigating  this  subject,  to 
procure  some  certain  data,  1  met  with  the  Ibllow- 
ing  extract,  in  a  note,  by  Daines  Barrington,  the 
then  vice  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  a 
letter  from  John  Keinhold  Foster,  "  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  Carp  in  Polish  Prussia:"    **  I  have 
been  iniurmed  by  Sir  Francis  Barnard  (the  late 
Governor  of  New  England)  th^t  in  a  large  pool 
which  he  rented  not  far  from  Boston,  and  which 
had  not  the  least  communication  with  the  sea, 
several  of  these  fish,  originally  introduced  from  the 
salt  water,  had  lived  many  ^ears,  and  were,  to  all 
appearances,  very  healthy.'*    As  I  have  never 
heard  of  this  fish  having  been  taken  in  any  other 
pond  in  this  neighborhood,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  **large  pool"  referred  to  in  the  above 
DOte,  was  Jamaica  pond.f  The  specimens  you  per- 
ceive are  considerably  smaller  than  those  purchas- 
ed in  our  market — all  that  1  have  seen  li'om  this 
pond,  for  the  last  year,  are  smaller  than  those 
commonly  met  with.    From  the  quantities  year- 
ly taken,  however,  they  must  have  increased  con- 
siderably in  nunUj^r;  and  their  flesh  has  lost  no- 
thing of  its  sweetness  orflavor,  as  1  have  repeated- 
ly had  opportunities  of  testing. 

This  is  the  only  experiment,  so  far  as  1  am  able 
to  leara,  which  has  been  made  to  transport  marine 
fishes  to  fresh  water,  in  our  country.  It  has  proved 
that  this  species  can  bear  the  chance,  and  that 
it  will  increase  in  numbers  in  its  new  locality.  In 
many  ponds  in  our  state  more  favorabhr  circum- 
stanced, better  supplied  with  food,  this  fish  would 
undoubtedly  retain  its  usual  size.  In  a  highly 
interesting  paper,  entitled  '*  Hints  on  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  the  residence  of  certain  fishes 
from  salt  water  to  fresh — by  J.  MacCulloch,  M. 
D.,  F.  R.  S.,"  we  learn  that  this  same  species, 
the  smelti  ^^  ^^^n  ^^P^  ^y  A^^-  Meynell,  of  Yarm, 
Yorkshire,  in  a  fresh  water  pond  for  lour  years, 
having  no  communication  with  the  sea,  and  they 
greto  wellf  and  bred  as  freely  as  under  other  cir- 
cumstancee.^  In  the  valuable  communication  of 
Dr.  MacCulloch,  just  alluded  to,  several  other  spe- 
cies of  fishes  are  mentioned  as  having  been  trans- 


*  Philosophical  Transactions  Vol.  61,  for  the  year 
1771,  p.  312. 

1 1  have  ascertained  since  writing  the  above,  that 
Gov.  Barnard's  residence  was  on  the  border  of  Jamai- 
ca pond. 

\  Qaarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature  and  the 
Arts,  Vol.  17,  London,  1824.  Also,  Yarrell's  British 
Fishes,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 


ported  in  a  similar  manner,  and  he  observes  that 
(he  flavor  of  every  fish  has  been  improved  by  the 
change.  **  The  sole  becomes  twice  as  thick  asi  a 
fish  of  the  same  size  from  the  sea.  The  ptoice 
also  increases  materially  in  thickness:  in  some 
cases,  it  appeared  three  times  as  thick  as  in  the 
sea.  The  barse  also  turns  much  thicker,  and  im- 
proves in  delicacy.  The  mullet  almost  ceases  to 
grow  in  length,  but  enlarges  in  breadth,  and  pre- 
sents a  much  deeper  layer  of  lat"*  No  one  can 
give  this  elaborate  paper,  which  I  have  merely 
referred  to,  a  careful  perusal,  without  being  satis- 
fied that  our  own  ponds,  many  of  then  now  utter- 
ly useless,  may  be  made  rich  repositories  of  nume- 
rous marine  fishes. 

Several  instances  might  be  referred  to  of  fresh 
water  fishes  being  transported  successfully,  not 
merely  to  neighboring  ponds,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  few  miles,  but  also  from  countries  even 
in  very  difierent  degrees  of  latitude.  The  Oypri- 
nus  carpiOf  common  carp,  originally  fi*om  the 
central  part  of  Europe,  is  now  distributed  through 
almost  all  its  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes — and  1  have 
previous  y  stated  to  this  sosiety,  that  a  pond  in 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  was  stocked  with  Enfflish  carp.f 
The  Osphromenus  olfaxy  a  native  of  China,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Isle  of  France,  where  it 
increases  rapidly,  and  has  been  taken  (hence  to 
Cayenne.}  The  Cyprinvis  auratus,  so  generally 
known  as  the  gold  jish^  the  native  of  a  lake  in 
China,  in  about  the  30ih  degree  of  latitude,  has 
been  introduced  and  naturalized  in  the  Mauri- 
tius by  the  French,  where  they  now  abound  in  the 
fish  ponds  and  streams ;  they  are  completely  na- 
turalized, and  are  lound  in  large  numbers  in  many 
of  the  streams  of  Portugal,  whence  they  are  carried 
to  England  by  trading  vessels  from  Li8t>on,  St. 
Ubcs,  &c.  in  large  earthen  jars.§  It  breeds  freely 
in  small  ponds  and  even  in  tanks  m  England. ||  Nu- 
merous ponds  in  Massachusetts  abound  with  them, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  our  winters.lT 

The  only  instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
of  a  fresh  water  species  being  removed  from  one 
sheet  of  water  to  another  in  this  country,  is  that 
of  the  Percaflavescens,  yellow  perch ;  and  (or  this 
successful  attempt  we  are  indebtedHo  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  of  the  late  Dr.  Miichill,  ofNew  York, 
whose  paper  on  the  fishes  of  New  York,  published 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  New  York,**  is  of  great  value  to  the 
American  ichthyologist.  He  first  published  an 
account  of  his  transporting  ihe  perch  in  the  "  Me- 
dical Repository ,"tT  and  afterward  reierred  to  it  in 
his  paper  just  spoken  of.  From  the  original  state- 
ment I  extract  the  Ibllowing  remarks  :  *^  In  1790, 
Uriah  Mitchill,  Esq.,  high  sherifi*  of  Queen's 
county,  and  myself  went  to  Rockonkoroa  pond, 
in  Suffolk  county,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles, 
in  a  wagon.  The  object  of  our  journey  was  to 
transport  alive  some  ol*  the  yellow  perch  with 
which  this  body  of  water  abounds,  to  Success  pond, 
in  the  town  of  North  Hempstead.  We  took 
about  three  dozen  of  those  which  had  been  wound- 
ed most  superficially  by  the  hook,  and  were  so 
ibrtunate  as  to  dismiss  all  of  them  but  two  into 


*  Quarterly  Joum.  Science,  Lit.  and  Arts,  Vol.  19. 

t  Silliman's  Journal,  Vol.  36,  p.  348. 

t  Griffith's  Cuvier,  Vol.  10,  p.  220. 

II  TarreU*s  firiUsh  Fishes,  Vol.  1,  p.  316.        §  lb. 

IT  State  Report  on  Fishes  of  Massacbosetts,  p.  82« 
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Saceesg  pond,  in  a  condition  vigorous  enough  to 
■wim  away.  We  were  enabled  to  do  this  by  GU- 
ing  a  very  large  chum  with  the  water  of  Rockon- 
koma  pond,  and  putting  so  few  fishes  into  it  that 
there  was  no  necessity  of  changing  it  on  the  road, 
and  aficrwards  driving  steadily  on  a  walk  the 
whole  distance,  without  stopping  to  refresh  either 
man  or  horse.  In  two  years  these  fishes  multi- 
plied so  fast,  and  became  so  numerous,  that  they 
might  be  caught  with  the  hook  in  any  part  of  the 
water,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  circumlerence." 


CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS. 

From  Uie  Southern  Cultivator. 

It  is  in  part  the  vocation  of  an  agricultural  press, 
to  herald  to  a  laboring  and  confiding  class  of  honest 
citizens,  all  the  improvements  in  the  great  art  with 
which  they  are  connected,  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
The  motives  of  agricultural  editors,  therefore,  in 
commending  to  the  patronage  of  their  readers  im- 
proved animals,  implements  of  agriculture,  &c., 
which  cost  them  moneys  ought,  like  Cesar's  wife, 
not  only  to  be  beyond  reproach,  but  above  susfi- 
dan. — Hazardous  indeed  might  it  be  to  the  lair 
credit  of  their  commendations,  were  they  ever  to 
cause  it  to  be  conjectured,  that  their  oum  poaaea- 
aion  of  such  animals  or  implements,  and  an  over- 
weening anxiety  to  exchange  them  (or  the  '*  thir- 
ty pieces  of  silver"  in  their  neighbors'  pockets 
could  cause  them  to  bestow  encomiums  where 
they  are  not  merited.  Hence,  it  is  exceedingly 
questionable  to  our  mind,  whether,  in  these  de- 
generate days  of  imaginary  double-dealing  and 
real  loss  of  confidence,  it  would  not  be  better  for 
honest  agricultural  editors  to  keep  nothing  for  sale 
upon  which  it  is  often  their  province  to  pass  hy- 
perbolical paneg)'rics. 

For  example,  should  any  one  of  our  honest  co- 
temporaries  happen  to  assure  his  readers  that  the 
only  true  Berkshire  hogs  are  blacky  with  white 
feel,  and  a  few  white  hairs  on  the  tip  "  of  the  tail" 
— and  should  it  subsequently  appear  to  the  satis- 
fdclion  of  his  readers  that  the  same  honest  editor 
bad  previously  provided  himself  with  Berkshires 
(so  called)  and  thus  *<  true  in  color,"  which  he 
expected  to  sell  for  high  prices^  might  it  not  by 
possibility  cause  some  few  shrewd  old  farmers  to 
suspect  they  saw  "a  cat  in  that  meall"  Or 
should  any  one  of  our  honest  contemporaries,  in 
good  faith,  advise  his  readers  that  there  are  no 
genuine  Durharos  which  are  red,  or  that  have  any 
"black  hairs"  about  their  faces,  and  should  it  sub- 
sequently be  found  that  the  said  honest  contempo- 
rary had  a  herd  of  his  own,  no  one  of  which  would 
be  rejected  under  such  advice,  might  it  not  cause 
others  again  to  suspect  **a  wheel  within  a  wheel  ?" 

We  have  much  of  the  "  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness" within  us,  and  <<  without  money  and  with- 
out price"  we  make  a  free  ofiering  of  these  hints, 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  "  craft."  For,  upon 
the  broad  shoulders  of  the  craft,  the  "  periodical 
press  of  agriculture"  is  to  be  sustained  ;  upon  the 
periodical  press,  the  facts,  the  science,  and  the  real 
improvements  of  the  age  are  to  be  impressed ; 
and  upon  the  dissemination  of  these,  is  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  great  interests  of  agriculture 
to  depend  for  promotion.  Now,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  all  this  fine  superstructure  rests  upon 
a  no  less  solid  foundation  than  the  generous  con- 


fidence of  the  farmer  in  the  credibility  of  the 
"crafi,"  it  is  plain  that  were  this  honest  confidence 
once  rudely  annihilated,  the  periodical  press  must 
eventually  crumble  with  it,  and  in  its  wreck,  an 
end  would  at  once  come  to  that  healthful  dissemi- 
nation of  facts,  practical  and  scientific,  and  to  that 
blessed  transmission  of  substantial  improvements 
which  causes  the  highways  of  agriculture  from  the 
old  10  the  new  world  to  "  blossom  like  a  rofe." 
Therefore,  and  we  would  impress  it  with  respect- 
ful fervor,  it  surely  l>ecomes  every  honest  conduc- 
tor of  the  agricultural  press  to  place  himself  upon 
the  watch  tower  of  a  sober  discretion,  and  wiih  a 
telescope  of  no  false  lens,  look  around  and  about 
him,  to  see  that  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt 
rests  upon  his  strong  fortress  of  disinterested  truth. 
In  plainer  words,  he  should  be  vigilant  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  manner  of  forms,  to  refrain  from  all 
speculation  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  a  pica^ 
yune  in  any  of  those  choice  or  rare  goods  of  agri- 
cultural economy,  which  it  is  his  vocation  to  com- 
mend to  the  manifold  uses  and  ends  of  the  confid- 
ing tiller  of  the  soil. 

These  things  are  said  in  due  deference  to  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  others — in  a  spirit  of  good 
will  to  all,  and  of  deep  devotion  to  the  true  and 
permanent  interests  of  our  country's  agriculture. 


DOMESTIC   CONVENIENCES — CISTERNS. 

From  the  New  Genesee  Farmer. 

Every  farmer  should  give  particular  attention  to 
convenience  of  his  household  department.  Female 
labor  may  be  lessened  to  a  surprising  deirree  by 
studying  this  part  of  domestic  economy.  To  con- 
tribute our  mite,  we  here  briefly  give  an  account 
of  the  construction  of  a  rain-water  cistern  of  our 
own. 

The  pk  for  the  cistern  was  dug  so  that  the  out- 
side of  the  cellar  wall  formed  a  part  of  one  side. 
The  wall  was  built  of  cobble  stone  in  common 
lime  mortar,  one  foot  in  thickness.  The  bottom, 
which  was  hard  pan,  was  first  covered  with  cobble 
stones,  of  uniform  size,  laid  in  water-lime  mortar; 
a  coat  of  the  same  mortar  was  laid  upon  this ;  and 
a  second  coat  of  smaller  stones  completed  the  bot- 
tom. The  whole  iriside  then  received  two  coats  of 
water-lime  mortar.  By  applying  these  to  the  walls 
before  they  had  become  dry,  and  then  drying  very 
gradually,  they  were  wholly  frea  from  cracks. 
After  remaining  a  few  weeks,  protected  by  boards 
from  the  sun, — the  upper  edge  of  the  wall  was 
covered  with  a  layer  of  water- lime  nrortar;  two 
inch  white  oak  planks  covering  the  whole,  (except 
a  small  curb,  for  the  entrance  of  water  and  clean- 
ing the  cistern,)  was  laid  on  this  mortar ;  a  coat  of 
water-lime  mortar  was  then  spread  upon  the 
plank  ;  thick  white  oak  slabs  were  laid  again  on 
this  coat  of  mortar ;  another  coat  of  mortar  upon 
the  slabs,  and  several  inches  of  compact  earth, 
forming  with  the  planks  and  slabs,  a  little  more 
than  a  foot  in  thickness,  completed  the  covering. 
This  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  water  from  fi*eezing 
in  the  coldest  weather,  though  the  curb,  (18  in.  by 
2  n.)  is  lefl  open.  It  also  prevents  all  access  of 
surface  water. 

The  cistern  adjoins  the  kitchen,  and  a  lead  pipe, 
one  inch  in  diameter,  passes  from  near  the  bottom, 
through  the  cellar  wall,  obliquely  upwards^  to  the 
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kitchen  floor,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  lower  end 
of  a  small  pump.  Thus,  plenty  ol'  rain  water  is 
at  all  times  at  perfect  command.  The  cistern  is 
between  6  and  7  feet  in  diameter,  about  five  Icet 
deep,  and  holds  about  40  barrels.  Care  should  t>c 
taken  to  pre  cure  good  water  lime,  luilure  often 
arising  from  bad  material. — 


BONB  DVBT  FOB  THB  CULTIVATION  OF  GRAIN, 

Frbm  the  Repertory  of  loventions. 

The  exportation  of  bones  from  Germany  to 
Kngland  constitutes  a  singular  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  commerce.  Myriads  of  tons  have  t>een  already 
exported  witaout  glutting  the  market,  or  causing  a 
eeasation  of  the  demand.  In  the  North  Sea,  mills 
have  been  erected  to  pulverize  them.  This  bone 
powder  or  bone  dust  was  long  ago  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  hot  houses  by  German 
nortksulturists ;  but  the  English,  emboldened  by 
their  riches,  have  extended  its  use  to  general  ob- 
jects of  agriculture,  and  fertilize,  bv  these  expen- 
sive means,  their  cold,  humid,  and  poorest  land ; 
and  have  thus  brought  the  uplands  of  Notting- 
hamshire, the  western  parts  of  fiolderness,  &c., 
into  the  highest  slate  of  cultivation,  both  in  point 
of  extent  and  intenseness  of  fertility.  There  is 
consequently,  a  proverb  "that  one  ton  of  German 
bone  dust  saves  the  importation  often  tons  of  Ger- 
man com."  As  Malta  formerly  covered  her  naked 
rocks  with  foreign  soil,  so  does  England  now 
fertilize  her  clav  and  sandy  heaths  with  German 
bones.  Near  the  sea  coast  even  the  churchyards 
are  robbed  of  their  venerable  relics,  which  is  only 
ironically  excused  by  rendering  the  German  bone 
trade  popular.  An  agriculturist,  being  rendered 
attentive  by  this  vast  exportation,  instituted  pri- 
vate! v  some  comparative  experiments,  the  results 
of  which  prove  that  bone  dust  acts  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ground,  as  compared  to  the  best  stable  ma- 
nure, 1.  In  respect  of  the  quality  of  corn,  as  seven 
to  five.  2.  In  respect  to  quantity,  as  five  to  four. 
3.  In  respect  to  the  durability  ol  the  energy  of 
soils,  as  three  to  two.  It  produces  several  colla- 
teral advantages:  1.  It  destroys  weeds.  2.  It 
diminishes  the  necessity  ofsuflering  the  land  to  lie 
faliow.  3.  This  concentrated  manure,  or  substi- 
tute for  manure,  is  more  easy  of  conveyance,  less 
laborious  to  spread,  and  can  with  facility  be  applied 
to  the  steepest  vmeyards  or  other  inaccessible 
lands,  either  mountainous  countries  or  wet  meadow 
land.  4.  It  renders  agriculture  practicable  with- 
out cattle  breeding,  grazing,  &c. 


TH£    8TATK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

From  Uie  Carolina  Planter. 

Now  that  the  all  absorbing  interest  of  our  elec- 
tions is  over,  and  the  excitement  diminishing,  will 
our  friends  think  a  little  of  our  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Last  winter  we  made  a  favorable  comnience- 
ment — the  large  delegation  of  planters  and  fiirm- 
ers  to  the  convention  seemed  to  promise  better 
things  for  agriculture.  The  renewed  attempt  to 
establish  a  general  society,  to  enliisi  the  iuflaence 
of  gentlemen  throughout  our  vvliutc  state,  is  wor- 


thy of  our  most  strenuous  exertions  to  advance* 
Our  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  commen- 
cing every  important  matter  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
then  giving  way,  that  it  becomes  us  to  look  well  to 
this  matter,  and  impress  upon  our  members  the 
necessity  of  a  continuance  of  their  efforts. 

In  the  fluctuating  condition  of  the  value  of  our 
staple  products  for  several  years — in  the  general 
adversity  which  prevails  throughout  our  whole 
country — with  our  commerce  embarrassed — oar 
finance  deranged — our  crops  short,  and  a  necessity 
for  ri^d  domestic  economy,  our  policy  certainly 
is  to  give  greater  attention  to  our  produce  which  is 
consumable  amongst  us.  Wiih  the  extremely 
low  price  of  our  staples,  we  still  have  to  furnish  the 
same  amount  of  meat,  clothing,  medical  atten- 
dance, &c.  to  our  negroes — our  children's  educa- 
tion has  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  living  have  to  be  met— our  taxes  to  the  state 
are  not  reduced,  and  the  calls  of  charity  are  in- 
creased, and  what  more  valuable  means  can  be 
adopted  to  aid  us  in  our  broken  fortunes,  than 
with  unanimity  and  earnestness  to  put  our  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  of  domestic  agriculture,  and  im- 
prove our  condition  at  home.  If  we  cannot  pro- 
duce as  much  saleable  material  as  wo  desire  to 
bring  us  in  money,  we  can  save  a  great  portion 
of  our  expences  by  attending  a  little  more  to  our 
immediate  necessities. 

Although  many  of  our  planters  who  have  good 
lands,  large  forces  of  negroes,  and  are  free  from 
debt,  can  afijrd  to  make  cotton  at  the  low  prices 
which  have  lately  existed,  still  there  is  a  numerous 
class  who  cannot  compete  with  them,  or  with  the 
planters  of  the  fertile  west.  It  is  the  interest  of 
all  this  class  to  look  more  now  to  farming  than  to 
planting— to  improving  their  lands,  dividing  their 
staples  and  ^ving  their  energies  to  the  cuhure  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  This  class  of  planters, 
whose  lands  are  worn,  have  either  to  dispose  of 
their  lands  and  negroes,  or  remove  to  other  and 
more  productive  soils,  or  to  be  satisfied  to  use 
such  means  as  are  within  their  power  to  renew 
the  capacity  of  their  lands.  It  is  t>ccomiog  every 
year  a  question  of  importance  whether  our  lands 
can  compete  with  the  west  in  producing  cotton— 
aud  when  the  immense  extent  of  country  is  consi- 
dered which  is  yet  to  be  brought  into  cultivation  ; 
and  the  necessity  for  laborers  to  work  that  soil,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  can  produce  cotton  at  the 
prices  which  the  steadily  increasing  products  will 
uecessarily  induce. 

The  number  of  negroes  in  the  southern  states  is 
limited — the  lands  extensive:  in  the  south  wes- 
tern states  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  increase 
is  comparatively  uifiing — not  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  that  in  the  southern  and  middle  states.  The 
teniiency  of  the  demand  for  slaves  is  towards  the 
new  lands  of  the  south-west,  and  a  continuance 
in  the  depressed  price  of  our  staples,  will  necess- 
arily lead  our  planters  to  send  them  where  the 
product  is  such  as  will  enable  profits  to  be  made  if 
thai  staple  is  alone  lo  be  depended  upon. 

When  the  present  embarrassment  of  the  coon- 
try  eh>ill  be  relieved,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
south-western  plan  en  removed,  there  not  being 
enough  negroes  m  the  country  to  cultivate  one 
half  of  the  weeiern  landi^,  their  value  will  t>e  en- 
hanced. The  loss  from  the  climate  and  the  small 
increase  of  I  hat  c! a ^-h  of  laborers  in  the  west  and 
$oiiilj  \v(.'=i,  will  c.iuee  a    con.-taril    di-nmnd  lor 
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them  which  will  take  them  from  our  planters  who 
are  still  planting  worn  out  plantations  in  our  state. 
It  is  said  that  in  Virginia  at  this  time  there  are  hut 
few  to  be  had,  and  even  with  the  present  prices 
traders  are  taking  them  off  to  New  Orleans. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  many  of  our 
planters  of  poor  and  exhausted  soils  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  negroes  at  a  price  that  western  lands 
will  SiX  upon  them. 

It  becomes  us  all  therefore  to  look  to  our  main 
chance — the  improvement  of  our  agriculture — to 
give  more  of  our  attention  and  thoughts  to  our 
soilS;  to  be  able  to  keep  what  we  have,  and  make 
our  own  means  profitable.  If  men  will  consider 
the  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  old  coun- 
tries, and  look  at  the  immense  products  of  their 
staples  compared  with  ours,  and  see  the  constant 
and  persevering  efforts  of  their  agriculturists,  it 
must  certainly  impress  them  with  a  belief  that  we 
can  do  something  if  we  try. 

The  efforts  making  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  improve  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  East  Indies 
is  worthy  of  our  notice,  although  the  probability 
is  that  our  country  can  produce  it  always  at  as 
low  a  price  as  any  other — still  trammels  may  exist 
in  the  form  of  imposts  that  may  prevent  our  com- 
petition with  them  at  a  future  time.  However 
under  all  circumstances  it  is  cur  duty  to  exert  our- 
selves in  our  own  cause.  We  need  an  improved 
agriculture,  and,  with  a  proper  effort  we  will 
have  it/ 


THE  TRUATMENT  OF  SICK  ANIMALS. 

From  the  Farmer^s  Cabinet. 

There  are  so  many  erroneous  notions  prevalent 
in  the  community  respecting  injured  or  diseased 
domestic  animals,  and  such  unnatural  and  injuri- 
ous practices  as  a  consequence  of  these  incorrect 
views,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  lor  an  attempt 
to  subserve  the  cause  and  interests  or  these  useful 
creatures,  who,  if  they  had  tongues  toipcak,  would 
tell  sad  tales  of  the  wrongs  to  which  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  too  often  subjected. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  an  essay  on  the  par- 
ticular cases  that  require  attention— our  object  is 
rather  very  briefly  to  ask  the  owners  of  domestic 
animals  to  be'  guided  by  a  few  correct  principles, 
which  are  applicable  to  nearly  all  cases,  and  which 
will  at  least  prevent  our  doing  harm  where  we  are 
not  able  to  eflect  much  good. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  insist,  that 
when  an  animal  is  well  he  never  requires  any  me- 
dicine— and  when  he  is  sick,  we  would  protest 
against  his  being  dosed  with  articles  that  are  said 
to  be  good  (or  a  particular  disease,  without  any 
reference  to  its  violence  or  the  symptoms,  as  com- 
mon sense  would  dictate ;  that  remedies  the  most 
opposite  in  their  character  and  effects  may  be 
equally  advantageous  in  different  periods  of  a 
case. 

Always  distrust  the  man  and  the  remedy,  when 
your  friend  declares  that  an  article  is  always 
*goo(P  or  a  ^certain  care*  for  a  disease,  without 
reference  to  its  symptoms — prescribing  lor  the 
name  of  the  disease,  rather  than  (he  disease  itself; 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  quackery,  in  man  or 
beiiBt. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  of  animals 


closely  resemble  those  of  the  human  family,  re- 
quire a  treatment  conducted  upon  the  same  gene- 
ral principles — with  some  variations  and  some  pe- 
culariiies,  it  is  true,  but  none  of  ihose  outrageous 
departures  from  common  sense  which  are  too  fre- 
quently witnessed. 

A  horse  with  pleurisy,  «r  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  apoplexy,  requires  a  widely  different 
treatment  from  one  with  colic  or  with  worms. 
There  is  no  more  mystery  about  the  diseases  of  a 
horse  or  an  ox  than  about  those  of  a  man,  and  a 
violation  of  natural  laws  is  as  productive  of  pain 
and  injury  in  one  as  the  other. 

There  is,  too,  a  great  propensity  every  where  to 
resort  to  active  treatment  in  all  cases — a  feeling 
that  is  encouraged  by  the  ignorant  or  designing 
for  selfish  purposes.  An  adviser  in  sickness  is  of- 
ten most  useful  and  shows  most  skill  where  he  only 
tells  what  is  to  be  avoided  and  waits  for  indica- 
tions for  more  active  measures — doing  little  more 
than  preventing  ignorant  but  well- meaning  per- 
sons from  interfering  with  salutary  changes  ihat 
may  be  going  on. 

Remember  that  there  is  a  restorative  power  in 
nature,  to  which  it  is  always  better  to  trosr,  than 
to  direct  active  remedies  without  knowing  for  what 
particular  purpose  they  are  given. 

There  is  never  occasion  lor  the  administration 
of  the  disgusting  combinations  which  the  poor  ani- 
mal is  made  to  swallow,  from  the  whim  of  an  igno- 
rant horse  or  cow  doctor.  Many  a  fine  beast  has 
been  lost  by  his  owner  Irusiing  to  such  prescrip- 
tions. 

When  your  animal  has  fever,  nature  would 
dictate  that  all  stimulating  articles  of  diet  or  medi- 
cine should  be  avoided.  Bleeding  may  he  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation — purging 
to  remove  irritating  substances  from  the  bowels — 
moist,  light  and  easily  digested  food,  that  his  weak- 
ened digestion  may  not  be  oppressed — cool  drinks, 
to  allay  thirst,  and  to  some  extent,  compensate  for 
diminished  secretions — rest  and  quiet,  to  prevent 
undue  excitement  in  his  system,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases — but  nothing  to 
be  done  without  reason.  Carry  out  this  principle 
and  you  will  probably  do  much  good—hardly  great 
harm  ; — go  on  any  other,  and  your  measures  are 
more  likely  to  be  productive  of  injury  than  benefit. 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  our  object  now  is  not 
to  speak  of  diseases  in  detail — it  is  rather  to  en- 
courage our  agricultural  friends  to  ihirtk  before 
they  flcf— to  have  a  reason  that  will  bear  examina- 
tion for  every  step  in  the  management  of  a  sick  or 
injured  animal — to  remember  they  have  a  powerfui 
assistant  in  nature,  if  she  is  fairly  used — and  that 
specifics,  as  they  are  called,  are  much  fewer  and 
less  to  be  trusted  than  their  proprietors  would 
have  us  believe.  We  might,  imlced,  almost  sum 
up  what  we  would  desire  in  one  general  direction 
of  five    words — treat   youh   brutes   like 

HEN. 


RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  CIDER,  AND  PRESHRV- 
IXO    IT    SOUND    FOR   YEARS. 

From  the  Raleigti  Star  of  1819. 
Three  months  ago,  I  was  at  the  house  of  Ni- 
cholas Natl,  Esq.,  who  lives  near  deep  river,  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  Moore  county,  wh«'re  I  drank 
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old  cider  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  and  as  the 
habitual  use  of  cider  is  eminently  conducive  to 
healihi  insures  sobriety,  imparls  the  agreeable 
sensation  of  strength  and  vigor,  and  as  it  is  a 
pleasant  beverage  that  can  be  atibrded  at  a  small 
expense,  1  took  care  to  be  exactly  informed  of 
his  manner  of  making,  reGning,  and  preserving  it, 
in  the  hope  that  advantage  might  accrue  in  the 
publication  of  it.  Mr.  Nail  had  in  his  cellar,  as 
well  86  1  now  remember,  about  8  or  10  hogsheads, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  barrels,  of  cider,  ol  different 
ages.  The  oldest  was  beet ;  nor  did  he  think  any 
fit  to  drink  until  it  was  at  least  a  year  old.  That 
which  I  drank  was  three  years  old,  and  it  was 
excellent.  His  oldest  cider  I  did  not  taste,  as  he 
intends  it  as  a  treat  for  his  executors.  He  com- 
plained that  bis  stock  was  too  small  to  drink  it 
of  ihe  age  he  wished,  but  intended  to  fill  another 
cellar.  There  copy  Mr.  Nail's  receipt,  as  he  gave 
it  to  me  in  writing  in  April  last : — 

**  All  apples  fit  to  be  ea>en  will  make  good  ci- 
der. The  grand  secret  is  the  cleansing  it  from 
the  filih  and  dregs  as  early  as  possible.  Each 
sort  of  apples  are  to  be  beaten  and  pressed  by 
themselves.  Two  kinds  of  juice,  both  good, 
would,  if  mixed,  often  make  bad  cider.  Throw 
out  all  imperfect,  sorry,  and  sunburnt  apples,  as 
well  as  dust  and  trash.  Beat  your  apples  belore 
much  mellowed,  as  they  lose  their  strength, 
soundness,  and  spirit,  if  too  mellow.  Let  them 
stand  half  a  day  afler  being  beaten,  before  put 
into  the  press,  tnen  prefs  them  slowly.  Discon- 
tinue it  as  soon  as  the  juice  appears  thin  and  wa- 
tery. The  advantage  of  slow  pressure  is  in  mak- 
ing the  liquor  run  pure.  Let  your  casks,  previ- 
ously well  cleansed,  be  filled  quite  full,  to  permit 
the  froth  and  pumace  to  discharge  itself  at  the 
bung,  when  the  fermentation  abates,  cover  the 
bun^  closely  with  something  that  may  be  lifled 
by  the  fixed  air  that  escapes  during  the  future 
fermentation.  In  a  week,  rack  ofi*  (he  cider  care- 
fully, ceasing  the  moment  you  observe  it  to  run 
muddy.  Now  stop  the  cask  more  firmly.  In 
ten  days,  rack  it  off  a  second  time,  and  in  fifteen 
days,  a  third  time.  In  every  instance,  the  casks 
are  to  be  clean  and  perfectly  well  filled ;  and 
when  filled  for  the  last  time,  to  be  bunged  close 
in  a  deep,  dry  cellar,  never  to  be  moved  until 
drawn  for  use.  Late  cider  need  not  be  racked 
until  March,  and  then  one  racking,  or  at  most 
two,  will  be  sufficient.  Be  very  careful  that  no 
water,  not  even  the  little  that  will  adhere  afler 
rinsing  a  cask,  is  mixed  with  the  cider.  The 
smallest  quantity  of  rain  water  will  render  cider 
unfit  to  keep.  The  addition  of  any  quantity  of 
distilled  spirits  is  not  only  useless  but  injurious." 

Mr.  N all's  method  is  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence, and  its  success  justifies  me  in  recoiinuend- 
ing  it  to  the  public.     1  hope  it  will  be  tried. 

Cat^vin  Jones. 

Baleigh,  July  25,  IS\9, 


BEMARKS  UPON  THE  FAILURE9  Ilf  SILK-CUL- 
TURE or  Tilts  SEASON,  AND  ON  THE  THEO- 
RY OF  O.  B.  SMITH. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Fvmen'  Register. 

Od.  17M,  1840. 
The  editorial  remarks  in  your  August  number, 
00  the  disastrous  results  attending  the  late  rearings 


of  silk-worms  during  the  past  season,  have  at- 
tracted my  attention.  While  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  fairly  and  impartially  stated,  and  while  it 
must  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  cultivators 
of  the  silk- worm  have  t>een  for  the  most  part 
grievously  disappointed,  in  their  confident  expec- 
tations of  success,  yet  1  consider  it  loo  soon  to 
think  of  abandoning  the  enterprise.  It  would  be 
counting  too  largely  in  a  new  and  untried  business, 
commenced  under  many  disadvantages,  and  espe- 
cially under  the  disadvantage  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  to  suppose  that  entire  or  even  gene- 
ral success  was  at  first  attainable.  There  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  is,  a  remedy  for  the  evils  \%hich 
have  befallen  us.  That  remedy  we  should  dili- 
gently strive  to  discover,  instead  of  fainting  by 
the  way-side ;  and  if  each  cultivator  would  con- 
tribute his  mite  of  experience  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  an  amount  of  information  might  be  ac- 
quired, sufficient  to  enlighten  our  path  and  direct 
our  footsteps  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  im- 
portant culture. 

But  amid  so  many  disappointments,  have  we 
not  in  reality  achieved  a  great  deal  1  Has  it  not 
been  proved  that  the  silk- worm  may  be  raised 
with  eminent  success  early  in  the  season,  fire- 
quently  as  late  as  the  first  of  July,  and  in  some 
instances  as  late  as  August,  and  even  September? 
Ail  accounts  represent  the  early  rearings  of  the 
past  season  as  highly  satisfactory  ;  even  good  re- 
sults were  in  many  cases  attained  in  disregard  of 
some  of  the  first  rules  of  good  management.  The 
adaptation  of  our  climate  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
silk- worm,  at  least  until  the  first  or  middle  of 
June,  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt.  To 
that  extent  therefore,  it  has  been  shown  that  our 
advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  silk  culture  are 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  old  silk-growing 
countries  of  Europe.  But  we  have  not  been  con- 
tent— nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  should  re- 
main content — with  tbe  simple  possession  of  these 
advantages.  We  have  looked  forward  to  the 
practicability  of  rearing  successive  crops  from 
April  to  October  ;  thus  multiplying  to  the  extent 
of  five  or  ten  fold  the  advantages  of  other  coun- 
tries. Unless  something  approaching  to  this  can 
be  accomplished,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
introduction  of  silk  culture  into  this  country  will 
not  become  general.  Whether  the  disastrous  ef- 
Iccis  of  the  past  season  have  been  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy all  reliance  on  successive  crops,  and  to  prove 
it  to  be  the  delusion  of  sanguine  and  enthusiastic 
minds,  is  the  question  which  is  to  be  candidly 
considered. 

Various  causes  may  have  contributed  to  pro- 
duce those  effects,  which  further  experience  may 
enable  us  to  obviate,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  You 
have  stated  several  of  those  causes  with  your  ac- 
customed impartiality.  The  wetness  of  the  sea- 
son, the  reliance  on  eggs  produced  by  a  diseased 
stock,  the  unfitness  of  buildings,  (for  there  are 
comparatively  few  regular  cocooneries,)  the  suc- 
culent, watery  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  bad 
management  of  cultivators,  most  of  whom  were 
totally  inexperienced,  were  sufficient  causes  to 
prevent  uniform  success.  Indeed,  distinguished 
or  general  success  under  such  an  adverse  state  of 
things,  might  rather  have  been  regarded  as  won- 
derful, than  that  failure  should  be  considered  dis- 
couraging and  diehcurtening.  To  the  causes  al- 
ready aesigncd,  I  will  add  nnothcr,  which  I  be- 
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lieve  to  be  still  more  potent,  namely,  the  very 
iDefiictent  manner  in  which  the  egfrs  of  the  silk- 
worm were  preserved  and  retarded  ibr  late  rear- 
ings,  thereby  rendering  worthless  a  stock  origi- 
nally good.  It  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  re- 
tarding should  be  commenced  early  in  the  winter, 
before  the  accession  of  warm  or  moderate  weather 
has  had  any  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  em- 
bryo. The  object  is  to  prolong  the  winter  through 
which  the  eggs  have  to  pass  previous  to  hatching ; 
in  other  words,  to  continue  them  in  precisely  the 
same  state  in  which  they  exist  at  the  beginning  of 
cold  weather.  If  they  are  suffered  to  to  exposed 
for  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  to  mild  wea- 
ther, such  as  almost  uniformly  occurs  in  February, 
some  degree  of  change  must  necessarily  take  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  eggs ;  and  if  their  progress 
towards  the  hatching  state  be  suddenly  arrested, 
the  effect  must  inevitably  be  injurious.  They 
should  also  be  preserved  in  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, as  nearly  at  40  degrees  as  possible.  The 
fluctuations  of  temperature  arc  greater  even  in  an 
ice-house,  at  the  surface  of  the  ic^,  than  one 
might  suppose  without  having  verified  it  by  an  in- 
strument. The  aimopphere  of  a  box,  resting  im- 
mediately on  the  ice,  will  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  from  45  to  55  degrees.  Im- 
bedded in  the  ice,  it  will  range  from  87  to  45  de- 
grees. But  it  is  not  alone  by  subjecting  silk- 
worms' eggs  to  a  low  temperature,  that  they  will 
be  preserved  uncorrupted.  If  the  air  be  foul,  ei- 
ther from  decaying  wood  or  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter, or  from  a  want  of  circulation,  the  good  qua- 
lity of  the  eggs  will  suffer  deterioration.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  some  substance  be  used 
to  correct  the  gaseous  impurities  that  may  be  ge- 
nerated ;  and  the  simpU^t  and  most  efficacious 
agent  for  this  purpof>e  »  charcoal.  A  quantity  of 
it  well  pulverized,  should  be  placed  in  the  boxes 
or  vessels  containing  the  eggs.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  eggs  must  be  kept  dry.  When  taken 
out  for  hatching,  they  should  be  gradually  ex- 
posed to  the  external  air ;  and  the  contents  of  the 
box  should  seldom  or  never  bo  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  warm  air,  even  for  a  moment,  until 
they  are  taken  out  to  be  hatched. 

I  respectfully  submit  whether  these  conditions 
for  preserving  and  protracting  the  hatching  of 
eggs  are  not  rational  7  And  if  they  are,  what  a 
fruitful  source  of  disease  and  disaster  has  arisen 
from  disregarding  them.  They  have  probably 
not  been  complied  with  in  one  case  out  of  ten.  I 
feel  warranted  therefore  in  repeating  that  the  ne- 
glect or  omission  to  take  proper  care  of  the  eggs, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the 
evils  to  which  the  silk  culiurist  has  been  subjected. 

But  notwithstanding  every  precaution  in  pre- 
serving the  eggs,  it  is  still  very  possible,  not  to  say 
probable,  that  the  hatching  may  be  protracted  so 
far  beyond  the  natural  time  as  to  render  them  un- 
fit fur  the  production  of  a  healthy  progeny.  No 
process  of  retarding  has  been  deviled  by  which 
the  tendency  to  hatch  has  been  entirely  arrested 
or  suspended.  Some  advancement  towards  the 
hatching  condition,  however  gradual,  will  be  made 
even  at  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  eggs  can 
be  conveniently  subjected,  when  they  are  kept 
much  beyond  tne  natural  period  for  them  to  hatch. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  a  want  of  due 
attention  to  this  fact  may  bo  added  to  the  other 
causes  of  failure  ;  and  that  bclbre  perfect  success 


in  the  rearing  of  successive  crops  can  be  attained 
— if  attainable  at  all — the  cultivators  of  the  silk- 
worm must  provide  themselves  with  a  stock  of 
eggs  saved  at  successive  periods  during  the  sea- 
son. This  view  of  the  subject  has  been  strongly 
presented  by  Gideon  B.  Smith,  who  has  founded 
upon  it  what  may  be  termed  a  new  theory,  which 
he  has  recently  promulgated  and  endeavored  lo 
establish.  The  basis  of  his  theory  is  the  fact  that 
the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  naturally  hatch  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  hatching  of  the 
preceding  generation ;  and  the  deduction  is  that 
the  farther  the  hatching  is  removed  by  artificial 
means  t)eyond  the  natural  time,  the  more  liable  is 
the  progeny  to  degeneracy  and  disease.  To  what 
extent  the  hatching  may  be  safely  postponed,  can- 
not at  present  be  determined  with  precision.  Mr. 
Smith  adduces  facts  to  show  that  it  may  be  ex- 
tended one  month  beyond  the  natural  lime,  with- 
out impairing  the  good  quality  of  the  eggs  ;  and 
by  exercising  judicious  care  in  the  preservation  of 
the  eggs,  the  period  may  be  still  further  postponed. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  theory,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  test  its  claims  to  acceptance  by  re- 
viewing the  facts  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation during  the  two  past  seasons ;  and  I  feel 
bound  to  state  that  it  oflers  a  solution  for  many 
difliculties  which  were  before  inexplicable  to  roy 
apprehension.  It  is,  moreover,  a  rational  theory, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature.  It  com- 
mends itself  therefore  to  the  serious  attention  of 
those  who  intend  to  persevere  in  silk  culture  la 
spite  of  the  disasters  of  the  present  year— disas- 
ters which  It  may  be  reasonably  hoped  are  only 
temporary,  and  capable  of  being  obviated  by  the 
use  of  such  precautions  as  the  subject  merits  and 
requires.  Further  experience  may  lead  to  some 
modification  of  the  details  without  invalidating  the 
principle. 

You  have  contrasted  the  results  of  the  past  and 
present  years  in  rearing  silk-worms,  but  have  not 
attempted  to  account  for  the  difl'erence.  May  not 
Mr.  Smith's  theory  explain  the  mystery  most  sa- 
tisfactorily? In  the  year  1839  all  our  late  rearings 
were  from  northern  eggs.  The  season  was  not 
less  wet  and  unfavorable  in  every  respect  than 
that  of  1840.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  multicaulis  mania,  the  ex- 
perimenters with  silk-worms  could  not  obtain  fo- 
liage eariier  than  June  or  July.  The  sole  reliance 
was  on  the  leaves  of  young  trees  raised  from  buds 
planted  the  preceding  spring,  and  from  roots  trans- 
planted. All  the  eggs  therefore  which  were  re- 
ceived from  the  north  must  have  been  derived 
from  worms  hatched  not  enrlier  than  the  fore  part 
of  June — in  many  cases  from  even  later  broods. 
Such  eggs,  if  of  good  qualhy,  should,  according 
to  Mr.  Smith's  system,  have  produced  healthy 
worms  if  hatched  within  thirteen  months  from 
the  batch inff  of  the  parent  generation.  The  late 
rearings  in  Virginia  last  year  were  attended  with 
results  which  gave  general  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement. It  is  but  tiiir  therefore  to  presume 
that  those  results  were  modified  by  the  principle 
on  which  Mr.  Smith's  theory  is  founded.  And  in 
all  instances  where  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
(acts  and  dates,  the  late  rearings  of  this  year,  de- 
rived from  the  late  rearings  of  last  year,  have  been 
attended  with  much  better  success  than  those  de- 
rived from  spring-laid  eg^e,  long  retarded.  But 
in  the  general  ignorance  ot  the  principle  adverted 
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to,  there  waa  no  regularity  observed  in  batching 
eggs,  according  to  their  dates.  On  the  contrary, 
the  early  saved  eggt,  being  generally  considered 
the  best,  were  reserved  for  summer  tise ;  and  the 
summer  laid  egtfs  were  hatched  before  the  natuml 
time.  To  this  cause,  as  well  as  to  the  imperlect 
luaijner  in  which  the  eggs  were  generally  pre- 
served, may  be  reasonalMy  asciibed  much  of  the 
failure  and  disaster  of  the  present  year. 

It  has  been  objected  on  hi^h  authority  to  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  if  it  be  true,  its  efiect 
will  be  to  prostrate  the  silk  business  entirely.  But 
why  should  it  produce  this  effect?  AH  the  incon- 
venience that  can  possibly  ensue,  even  if  the  prin- 
ciple was  fully  admitted  and  acted  upon,  would  be 
the  trouble  of  saving  the  eggs  at  several  times  in- 
stead of  at  one  time.  How  it  can  be  fatal,  or  even 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  silk  culture,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive.  If  there  be  any  facts  going  to 
invalidate  it,  let  them  be  adduced.  No  theory 
can  stand  in  opposition  to  them. 

It  becomes  the  friends  of  silk  culture  to  prose- 
cute their  labors  next  year  with  increased  caution 
and  attention.  Alter  the  experience  of  this  year, 
it  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  attempt  full  crops 
of  silk-worms  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  tolerable  care,  all 
the  spring  broods  will  be  healthy,  and  the  results 
succe«sfu7.  Late  roarings,  however,  should  not 
be  neglected.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  as- 
certain how  far  the  character  of  the  past  season 
has  been  unfavorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  silk- 
worm ;  to  what  extent  eggs  preserved  in  the  best 
manner  may  be  salely  retarded ;  and  how  far  fur- 
ther experience  may  confirm  or  overthrow  the 
system  of  Mr.  Smith.  In  the  course  of  another 
year,  or  a  year  or  two  at  most,  we  may  acquire 
the  true  art  of  raising  successive  crops  with  ber- 
tainty  and  succeifs — a  consummation  which  doubt- 
less is  attainable ;  and  which,  if  attainable,  the 
saiiracity  and  perseverance  of  our  countrymen  can- 
not fail  to  realize. 

A  FuiE^cD  TO  Silk  Culture. 


ing  the  trouble  of  feeding,)  tiU  the  cow  was  nearly 
dry :  finding  none  of  them  effectual,  he  began  to 
feed,  and  never  has  been  troubled  since.  The  cow 
says,  no  supper  no  milk.  This  is  the  fourth  or 
fif)h  cow  of  this  description  be  has  had,  and  has  al- 
ways succeeded  in  getting  the  milk  as  freely  as 
from  any  other  cow.  J.  C. 


cows  HOLDING    UP  THEIR   MILK. 

From  the  New  England  Fanner. 

Mr.  -fiyi/or— Sir:  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing lor  any  publication,  but  as  I  have  just  com- 
menced farming  with  my  lather,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  managers  of  the  old  school,  1  leel  very  much 
interested  in  whatever  I  see  or  hear  relative  to  the 
management  of  a  farm.  I  thought  I  might  be  ol 
use  to  some  one  by  giving  my  father's  mode  of 
treating  a  cow  that  holds  up  her  milk  on  taking 
away  the  calf,  or  at  any  other  time.  In  the  first 
place  he  ascertains  what  kind  of  food  the  cow  likes 
best ;  whether  it  be  meal,  oats  or  potatoes : — he 
takes  the  food  and  coaxes  her  to  one  comer  of  the 
yard  or  into  the  stable ;  gives  it,  and  begins  tu 
milk  : — if  the  cow  refuses  to  give  her  milk,  ne  tries 
the  same  the  second  time,  and  has  always  succeed- 
ed to  get  the  milk  as  freely  as  lirom  any  oiher  cow 
unless  the  fboil  was  neglected,  or  coiitaned  some- 
thing which  »\\e  did  not  like.  My  fuiUir  bought  a 
young  cow  laal  winter:  she  had  ll|r' culf  (|uite  I 
early  in  the  spring  :  on  taking  away  the  calf  the  > 
held  her  uiilk,  giving  it  down  uuly  once  in  (vvo  or  I 
three  days :  he  tried  He  vera!  experiments,  (not  hk- 1 
Vol.  V1II.-79 


SIBERIAN   DOGS. 

From  tbe  Forelfn  Ouarttrljr  Review. 

The  best  fViend  of  man  in  almost  every  clime  is 
the  dog,  but  In  Northern  Siberia  existence  would 
scarcely  be  possible  without  the  aid  of  this  inva- 
luable animal.    All  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  the 
dog  is  almost  the  only  beast  of  burden.    He  is 
harnessed  to  the  light  sledge,  or  narte,  which  will 
carry  no  inconsiderable  load,  and  in  which,  during 
winter,  the  natives  perform  journeys  of  incredible 
length.    The  Siberian  dog  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  wolll    He  has  a  lotig  pointed  snout, 
sharp  upright  ears,  and  a  lorn;  bushy  tail.    Some 
of  them  have  short  hair,  others  a  tolerably  thick 
fur,  and  they  are  met  with  of  all  imaginable  colors. 
Ttieir  size  also  differs  very  much,  but  a  dog  is  not 
thought  fit  for  the  sledge  if  less  than  one  arshia 
and  two  wershok  high,  and  one  arshin  and  five 
wershok  long.*    Their    barking   resembles    the 
howling  of  a  wolfl    They  always  remain  in  the 
open  air.    In  summer  they  dig  holes  in  the  frozen 
earth  to  cool  themselves,  and  sometimes  they  will 
spend  the  whole  day  in  the  water  to  escape  from 
the  persecution  of  the  gnats.    Against  the  intense 
cold  of  winter  they  seek  shelter  by  burying  them- 
selves under  the  snow,  where  they  lie  rolled  up 
with  the  snout  covered  by  the  bushy  tail.    Of  the 
cubs,  the  males  only  are  usually  kept,  the  females 
are  mostly  drowned,  only  one  or  two  being  enter- 
tained by  each  lather  of  a  family  to  preserve  the 
bleed.    The  rearing  of  these  dogs  forms  an  im- 
portant occupation,  and  requires  no  little  skill  and 
judgment.    A  dog  may  be  put  to  the  sledge  when 
H  year  old,  but  cannot  be  subjected  to  hard  work 
before  his  third  winter.    Tbe  team  of  a  sledge 
seldom  consists  of  less  than  twelve  of  these  dogs, 
of  whom  one  is  used  as  leader,  upon  whose  breed- 
ing and  docility  the  salety  of  the-  whole  party 
depends.    No  dog  must  be  used  as  a  leader  unless 
he  be  perfectly  obedient  to  the  voice  of  his  master, 
nor  unless  the  latter  be  certain  that  the  animal  will 
not  be  diverted  one  moment  from  his  course  by 
the  scent  of  any  kind  of  game.     This  last  point  is 
one  of  tbe  highest  importance,  and  if  the  dog  has 
not  been  well  broken  in,  but  turns  to  the  right  or 
left,  the  rest  of  the  dogs  will  immediately  join  in 
the  pursuit,  when  the  sledge  is  of  course  over- 
turned, and  the  whole  pack  continue  thechasn 
until  some  natural  obstacle  intervene  to  arrest 
their  course.     A  well  taught  leader,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  seduced 
from  his  duty,  but  will  ofien  display  the  most  as- 
tonishing tact  in  preventing  the  rest  of  the  team 
from  yielding  to  liieir  natural  instinct.    On  the 
boundless  tundra,  during  a  dark  ni^ht,  while  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  is  obsc;ured  by  the  fatling 
t^now,  it  isio  ilie  intelligence  of  his  leading  dog 
that  ilie  iraveiier  is  constantly  indebted  for  his 
preservaiioii.     If  ihe  animal  lias  once  been  the 

•  Three  Russian  arshius  make  seven   Eiij^lisli  feet, 
and  each  arshia  i^  divided  into  sixteen  wershok. 
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same  road  before,  be  never  fails  to  discover  tbe 
costomary  halting- place,  ibough  tbe  hut  may 
have  been  completely  buried  under  (he  drilUng 
enow.  Suddenly  tbe  dog  will  remain  motionless 
upon  the  trackless  and  unbroken  surlace,  and  by 
the  friendly  wagging  of  his  tail  announce  to  his 
roaster  (hat  he  need  only  fall  to  work  with  his 
snow-shovel  to  find  the  door  of  the  hut  that  offers 
him  a  warm  lodging  for  the  night.  The  snow- 
shovel  on  (hese  winter  excursions  appears  (o  be 
an  appendage  without  which  no  traveller  ventures 
upon  a  journey. 

In  summer  the  dog  is  no  less  serviceable  than 
in  winter.  As  in  the  one  season  he  is  yoked  to 
the  sledge,  so  in  the  other  he  is  employed  to  draw 
the  canoe  up  against  the  stream,  and  here  (hey 
display  their  sagacity  in  an  equally  surprising 
manner.  At  a  word  they  halt,  or  where  an  op- 
posing rock  bars  (heir  progress  on  the  one  side, 
they  will  plunge  into  the  water,  swim  across  the 
river,  and  resume  their  course  along  the  opposite 
bank.  In  short,  the  dog  is  as  inalspensable  to 
the  Siberian  settler,  as  the  tame  reindeer  to  the 
Laplander.  The  mutual  attachment  between  the 
Siberian  and  his  dog  is  in  proportion  to  (heir 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other.  M.  von  Wran- 
gel  relates  remarkable  instances  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  seen  some  of  the  people  carry  their 
fondness  ibr  their  dogs.  In  1821  an  epidemic 
disease  broke  out  among  tbe  dogs  in  Siberia,  and 
carried  off  many  thousands  of  them.  [He  says] 
"A  Yukaheer' family  had  lost  (he  whole  of  the 
twenty  doffs  of  which  they  had  recently  been  pos- 
sessed, and  two  newly-born  cubs  were  all  that  re- 
mained. As  these  animals  were  still  blind,  and 
without  a  mother's  care,  it  scarcely  appeared  pos- 
sible to  preserve  them.  The  Yukaheer's  wife,  (o 
save  the  last  remnant  of  the  wealth  of  her  house, 
resolved  (hat  (he  two  doga  should  share  the  milk 
of  her  breast  with  her  own  child.  She  was  re- 
warded. The  two  adop(ed  sucklings  throve  won- 
derfully, and  became  the  ancestors  of  a  new  and 
vigorous  race  of  dogs." 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  inhabitan(s,  in  con- 
sequence of  (he  loss  of  (he  doa$,  through  the 
epidemic  malady  (hat  raged  in  1^1  and  1822, 
were  dreadful  in  the  extreme.  Yet  will  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  en  order  was  once  actually  issued  by 
the  government  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  destroy  all 
the  dogs  throughout  the  north  of  Siberia,  <<on 
account  of  their  consuming  such  quamities  of 
firovisions,  and  thereby  occasioning  such  frequent 
lamines."  The  order  was  not  execu(ed,  because 
it  would  have  required  the  whole  Russian  army 
to  enforce  the  command,  and  after  a  while  means 
were  found  to  enligh(en  (be  rulera  upon  the  absurd 
tyranny  of  (heir  proposed  "  reform." 


GULTITATIOH  OF   DACTYLI8  6L0MBKATA,  OK 

OBCHARD    GRASS. 

Frnb  Um  N«w  Geaeiea  Fanner. 
Mi99r$,  JSdUon. — Cr  enUemen— In  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  Sereneus^  in  his  in(errogatories  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal,  1  beg  leave  to  remark 
that  I  have  been  in  (he  habit  of  cultivating  the 
orchard  grass,  both  for  seed  and  hay,  fur  the  last 
2ff  yean,  and  am  of  the  full  conviction  that  it 
stands  as  high  for  hay  or  /eed  as  any  othec.    As 


to  (be  suit  best  adapted  to  its  grow(h,  1  conceive 
that  moist  rich  loam  is  (he  best;  but  I  have  found 
that  when  I  have  sown  it  among  other  grasses 
lor  pasture,  it  grows  luxuriaody  ;  and  in  cases  of 
severe  drought,  when  ali  o(her  grasses  are  appa- 
rently dead,  (iiis  s(and8  the  best,  t>ein^  all  (he  time 
green  and  fresh.  The  best  time  for  sowing  (he  seed, 
I  conceive  (o  be  about  the  middle  of  July  or  first 
of  August,  as  probably  nature  directs  this  the  best 
time  for  sowing,  when  seed  comes  to  maturity, 
which  is  about  that  time,  or  earlier — to  be  drag- 
ged in  on  mellow  land, — yet  1  have  always  stocked 
in  the  spring  with  oats,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to 
the  acre,  and  if  the  oats  are  not  too  heavy  it  gen- 
erally grows  well.  Its  value  for  hay,  I  think, 
stands  as  high  as  an^  other  grass,  and  for  feed 
and  the  second  crop  it  stands  pre-eminent,  as  it 
comes  forward  earlier  in  the  spring  and  holds  out 
longer  in  the  fall.  On  my  farm  in  Connecticut, 
from  whence  1  removed  this  spring,  1  usually  cut 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  tons  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  the  seed  which  I  reaped  before  mowing  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  would  wheal,  and  generally 
secured  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
The  second  crop  yields  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
tons  per  acre. 

I  know  not  how  this  grass  will  grow  in  this 
country,  but  1  doubt  not  that  the  soil  here  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  its  growth,  as  the  land  is  rich, 
and  in  my  opinion  wilFgrow  well  almost  every  kind 
of  grass  that  the  farmer  may  wish  to  cultivate.  1 
brought  with  me  a  small  lot  of  seed,  and  stocked 
last  spring  with  oats  about  an  acre  of  land  ;  and 
the  result  is  1  have  a  fine  piec^  of  orchard  grass, 
which  is  coming  forward  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
I  intend  to  save  seed  enough  next  year  to  slock 
more,  and  furnish  my  neighbors  some  should  they 
wish.  In  conclusion,  1  would  advise  **  Sereneus" 
to  try  this  kind  of  grass,  and  presume  he  will  find 
it  for  his  interest  to  grow  it  for  both  pasture  and 
hay.  Zbcharlau  Conil 

jBataviOj  Sqtiimberf  1840. 


OH   RAI8IKG   AVD  CLBAKIKO  CU>VJB&  BKBD — 
CLOTSR  MACUIHBa. 

Tnm  tlM  Ntw  Oenewe  Farnwr. 

Meurs.  Hditon^la  your  last  paper  you  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  my  communication  on 
the  subject  of  thrashing  and  cleaning  clover  seed; 
and  you  also  required  more  minute  details  on  the 
subject  1  willin^y  give  you  my  experience  aiui 
observation.  1  will  treat  the  subject  systemati- 
cally, and  take  each  query  proposed  by  you  ia 
order. 

1st.  j^8  io  the  kind  rf  boH^Ab  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge,  a  sandy,  or  loamy,  or  in  fact, 
any  light  soil  is  best  adapted.  It  seldom  does 
well  on  day  soils. 

2d.  J^$  to  thi  tvms  and  frequency  qf  sowings 
We  generally  sow  in  the  first  opening  of  spnng, 
while  the  ground  is  moist  and  open ;  m  order  lo 
give  the  seed  a  chance  to  penetrate  a  litde  into 
the  ground*  There  are  many  farmers  who  sow 
as  early  as  (he  begiuning  of  March ;  and  some 
sow  when  (here  is  a  little  snow  on  (he  ground, 
to  enable  (hem  ((hey  say)  to  sow  more  accurately. 
Clover  intended  for  seed,  ought  never  to  lay  more 
than  two  years,  becausei  ader  thiii  much  of  it  will 
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run  out,  and  make  room  (or  various  kinds  ofgrais 
and  noxious  weeds. 

3J.  At  to  the  HfM  of  cutting, — On  this  point  I 
entirely  coincide  with  your  valuable  correspondent, 
Air.  Harmon,  that  toe  seed  should  be  perfectly 
ripe.  Ist,  because  it  will  yield  more  seed  per 
acre  when  sold  by  weight ;  and  2J,  because  it 
will  thrash  at  least  one  third  easier. 

4(b.  Is  th$  first  or  sicond  crop  best  /—Experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  the  second  crop  will  yield 
generally  about  one  third  more ;  the  reason  we 
suppose  to  be,  that  the  first  crop,  ripening  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  ripens  too  speedily,  and  conse- 
quently the  seed  is  very  much  shrunk|  and  of 
course  a  very  bad  sample. 

6th.  Amount  of  sted  obtained  from  an  acre. — 
We  generallv  expect,  on  suitable  soil,  from  two 
to  (bur  bushels ;  but  this  depends  much  on  the 
season ;  a  wet  season  being  by  Car  the  most  pro- 
ductive. We  seldom  cut  more  than  a  bushel  per 
acre  on  stiff  clay  soils. 

6tb.  Whether  the  thrashing  cannot  be  done  by  a 
thrashing  machine  instead  of  a  flail  ?  1  have 
seen  this  tried  several  times,  let,  with  a  spiked 
machine.  We  (bund  that  it  took  as  long  to  sepa- 
rate the  heads  from  the  straw— the  latter  being 
mostly  broken  ur«— as  it  did  to  thrash  it  with  a 
flail ;  and  also,  that  af\er  doing  the  best  we  could 
wiih  it,  there  remained  nearly  double  the  bulk  of 
chaff,  and  broken  straw  mixe^,  to  be  thrashed 
with  the  clover  machine,  allowing  for  the  services 
of  the  machine  two  extra  men  and  four  horses. 
It  was  next  tried  with  what  we  call  a  better  ma- 
chine. We  found  this  the  best  in  one  point ;  the 
straw  was  somewhat  broken  up ;  but,  as  an  offset 
againt  this,  we  (bund  it  impossible  to  make  it 
thrash  clean.— We  therefore  concluded  that  the 
flail  was  by  far  the  best. 

7lh.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  clover  maMne  with 
and  without  the  horse  power? —To  this  I  must 
observe  that  1  have  seen  the  kind  mentioned  by 
your  friend  Harmon,  and  those  made  by  Mr.  Bur- 
rail  of  Geneva ;  but  1  consider  the  kind  briefly 
mentioned  by  me  in  your  last  paper,  not  only  the 
most  convenient  (or  a  stationary  machine.,  but 
likewise  the  cheapest :  a  friend  of  mine  having 
made  several  of  them  (without  horM  power)  (or 
840,  materials  inclusive. 

8th.  Can  the  clover  maMne  be  easily  adapted  to 
the  different  hone  powers  used  in  thrashing  wheat; 
and  what  amount  of  power  is  required  7— This 
query  may  be  speedily  answered  by  the  fact  that 
1  never  knew  a  (armer  who  had  a  separate  horse 
power  (or  his  clover  machine.  The  generality  of 
clover  machines  can  be  worked  with  wree  horses, 
but  (our  are  best. 

There  is  another  point  which  you  (brgot,  and  I 
had  nearly  (brgotten  to  mention.  It  is  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  necessary  to  sow  an  acre.  We  usual- 
ly sow  a  bushel  on  six  acres,  but  some  farmers 
consider  a  bushel  to  ten  acres  to  be  sufficient. 

JlMMrifcf.— The  plan  usually  pursued  in  this 
country  (or  raising  clover  is  this :  We  seed  our 
wheat  at  the  time  above  mentioned.  ARer  har- 
vest we  are  carefbl  that  nothing  feeds  on  this 
clover  (or  the  remainder  of  the  season,  (or  it  injures 
the  young  clover  very  much.  The  next  season 
we  cut  a  crop  of  hav,  say  about  the  middle  of 
Julv ;  then  sow  on  about  two  bushels  of  plaster, 
and  let  it  grow  (or  seed.    We  repeat  this  the 


second  season,  and  the  ensuing  spring  we  ptoogh 
up  (or  fallow.  Yours,  &e., 

W.  N.  H. 
Fates  Co.,  8^t.  1840. 


OF  THE  COUBBB8  OF  CROPS. 

From  ArUmr  Tooof*!  TtvnSts, 

PiKDxovT. —  Chentale, — A  year  of  (allow  com* 
mon  in  five  or  six  years,  during  which  year  the 
land  is  never  watered,  only  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Wheat  is  sown  on  (allow;  on  clover  land;  al- 
ways ader  hemp,  because  the  land  is  in  high  or* 
der ;  the  same  aAer  maisCi  if  well  manured ;  in 
which  case  also  aAer  millet  sown  in  June,  other- 
wise meslin  or  rye.  The  fallow  (or  wheat,  com- 
moni V  follows  buckwheat,  called  here  fromentinf 
or  millet.  Clover  is  sown  among  rye  in  March, 
never  among  wheat.  Millet  de  cottura  is  sown 
in  June ;  millet  de  restuba  the  end  of  July,  a(ler 
wheat ;  and  then  dung  well  (or  hemp. 

TVirin. — In  some  arable  land  I  viewed,  a  (ew 
miles  from  this  capital,  the  following  most  extra- 
ordinary course  was  pursued,  and  was  mentioned 
to  me  as  t>eing  not  uncommon ;  1  maize ;  2,  wheat; 
3,  wheat ;  4,  wheat ;  5,  maize ;  6,  wheat;  7,  wheat; 
8,  wheat. 

The  year  of  maize  being  considered  as  such  a 
preparation,  as  to  allow  of  three  successive  crops 
of  wheat.  The  practice  however  is  bartmroos. 
Upon  the  farm  of  Sig.  Briolo,  the  following  is  the 
course ; — 1,  maize ;  2,  wheat ;  3,  rye ;  and  when 
the  land  wants  repose,  clover  is  sown  upon  a 
small  part. 

FerceZ/i.— Upon  good  wheat  land ;— 1,  maize ; 
2,  wheat ;  3,  wheat ;  4,  rjre.  And  in  the  rice 
grounds;—!,  (allow;  2,  nee;  3,  rice;  4,  rice. 
They  have  here  an  excellent  practice,  and  it  ex- 
tends, more  or  less,  over  all  Piedmont,  which  is  to 
mow  clover  by  the  lOih  of  May,  and  to  plough  the 
land  and  plant  maize,  which  succeeds  greatly  a(\er 
clover. 

MiLAiiBSifi— Ifitoik— The  arable  lands  never 
repose ;  but  a  quick  succession  is  reaped.  Two 
crops  of  bread  corn  are  gained  in  one  year,  by 
sowing  maize  in  July,  alter  wheat. 

Milan  to  Pavia. — The  course  common  in  the 
rice  grounds,  is, — 1,  rice ;  2^  rice ;  3,  rice ;  4,  (al- 
low, and  dung;  5,  wheat,  clover  sown,  either 
with  it  in  autumn,  or  upon  it  in  spring ;  the  (brmer 
best;  6 clover;  7,  clover;  8,  clover;  9, flax,  and 
then  millet  the  same  year :  and  then  rice  agaiOf 
as  at>ove. 

Also,— 1,  wheat ;  2,  clover;  3,  clover;  4,  clo- 
ver ;  6,  clover ;  6,  flax  and  then  maize ;  7,  wheat, 
and  cJover  again.  Sometimes  aAer  flax,  coleseed 
(or  oil.  Another  course, — 1,  2,  3,  clover;  4, 
maize ;  5,  rice ;  6,  dee ;  7,  rice ;  8,  fallow ;  9,  com, 
and  clover. 

Jn  the  Poosss.— 1,  rye,  and  then  fallowed  for, 
2,  wheat,  sown  with  clover  in  February,  mown 
with  the  stubble,  and  then  led ;  3,  clover,  4,  clo- 
ver ;  5,  clover ;  6,  flax,  and  then  millet ;  or,  in- 
stead of  both,  maize ;  7,  wheat ;  8,  wheat,  and 
leO,  then,  sometimes,  to  pasturage  under  clover. 

Afozzala,—A  course  common  "here,— 1  clover ; 
2,  winter  flax ;  3,  lupines ;  4,  maize,  (or  forage ;  5, 
coleseed  ;  6,  cabbages ;  7,  panic ;  8,  hemp ;  9, 
beans.    This  course  will  be  louod  to  occupy  about 
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twelve  perttche  in  one  hundred;  and  to  pass  in 
•uccesfiion  over  the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  varia- 
tion. Another, — 1,  wlieat,  and  millet  after ;  2, 
common  maize ;  3,  wheat  and  millet ;  4  common 
maize;  5,  rye  and  qiiarantino;  G  common  maize; 
7  rye  and  quaranlino ;  8  common  maize.  The 
aefiiduity  wiih  which  they  avoid  a  (allow  de- 
serves  attention ;  and  it  is  here  eflfecied,  as  in  the 
south  of  France,  by  means  of  a  plant  that  is 
asserted  by  many  to  exhaust. 

Lodizan. — 1,  Wheat,  sown  in  October  and 
reaped  in  June,  and  the  land  ploughed  thrice,  and 
manured  for,  2,  wheat  again,  and  clover,  called 
spianaia  agostono,  which  is  fed  till  the  following 
spring,  but  sometimes  ploughed  the  end  of  au- 
tumn ;  3,  flax  ;  4,  millet.  Another  course,  called 
coltura  maggengay — 1,  break  up  the  layer  for  flax; 
2,  millet;  3,  maize;  4,  wheat,  the  stubble  of 
which  remains  in  spianata  agostano, 

Cremonese. — 1,  Wheat  sown  in  October,  and 
reaped  in  June,  the  stubble  ploughed  thrice  for, 
2,  wheat,  upon  which  sow  clover  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  3,  clover,  ploughed  in  November  for,  4, 
flax,  and  then  millet ;  5,  maize ;  6,  wheat. 

Carpianese, — 1,  Maize  ;  2,  wheat  sown  in  the 
spring  with  clover,  which  is  mown  with  the  stub- 
ble, and  remains  tpianata  agostano :  3,  clover ; 
4, flax,  and  then  millet;  5,  rice;  6,  rice;  7,  rice. 

Venetian  State. — Bergamo. — The  land 
here  is  constantly  cropped  ; — 1,  wheat ;  2,  clover, 
mown  in  the  spring  once,  in  time  for  maize;  3, 
wheat;  4,  clover.  Also, — 1,  clover  or  millet;  2, 
maize ;  3,  wheat.  By  which  courses  they  have 
halfor  a  third  of  their  land  in  wheat  every  year. 

Brescia. — 1,  Wheal  and  20  lb.  of  clover-seed 
in  March,  per  jugero, — the  clover  cut  in  August 
with  the  wheat-stubble,  and  then  pastured  ;  in 
winter  dunged  ;— 2,  clover  called  this  year  prato 
grassOf  cut  thrice ;  first  in  May,  called  il  mag- 
giatico  second  in  August,  called  /  ostano  ;  third  in 
September,  il  navarolo  :— 3,  in  March  sow  fiax, 
which  is  gathered  in  June ;  then  plough  and  sow 
quarantino,  amongst  which,  at  the  second  hoeing, 
BOW  lupines  for  manure  :-*4,  plough  in  the  lupines 
and  sow  wheat  in  November,  which  is  reaped  in 
June;  cut  the  stubble  immediately,  and  sow 
lupines  or  coleseed  for  manure :— 5,  plough  in 
October,  and  sow  wheat  mixed  with  rye ;  reaped 
in  June,  and  then  sow  part  with  quarentino  and 
part  with  panic :— 6,  ifa  crop  ofcoleseed  is  taken, 
it  is  sown  amongst  the  maize  while  growing, 
which  cole  is  ripe  in  spring,  in  time  to  clear  the 
ground  for  manuring  and  sowing  the  common 
maize ;  if  cole  not  sown,  remains  fallow  in  winter 
and  sow  melica  in  spring, — the  great  millet. 

Verona. — Here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  l^m- 
bardy,  the  land  is  never  fallowed  ;--l,  maize, 
called  grano  furco:— 2,  wheat,  and,  when  reaped, 
millet,  or  cinquantino ;  this  Is  the  quarintmo  of 
the  Milanese: — 3,  barley  or  oats,  and,  when 
reaped,  some  other  second  crop.  Wheat  is  always 
sown  aOer  maize,  and  that  after  barley  or  oats. 
No  clover  used  here,  except  in  rice-lands.  In  the 
rice-grounds, — 1,  wheat  reaped  time  enough  for 
n  crop  of  cinquantino ;  2,  maize ;  3,  clover ;  4, 
rice,  &c.  &c.  Beans  are  also  sown  instead  of 
maize,  and  wheat  after  them,  and  prepare  for 
wheat  much  better.  On  the  dry  lands,  such  as 
about  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  &c.  no  clover,  as  the 
Jand  is  not  g(K)d  enough. 
To   f  tcenara.— No  fallow  any  where.    There 


is  a  little  clover,  and  very  fine,  but  the  quantity  m 
small :  all  wheat  and  maize,  and  scarcely  any 
lUins  else. 

Vicenza, — Wheat  is  always  sown  after  clover, 
and  cinquantino  aQer  wheat;  but  nothing  pre- 
pares no  well  for  that  crop  as  beans,  so  that  they 
are  called  the  mother  of  wheat,  madre  delta  for- 
menio.  This  idea,  in  Lombardy,  is  as  old  as 
Galio,  who  remarks,  that  wheat  succeeds  after 
nothing  better  than  l)eans,  which  in  grassano 
maggwrmerUe  la  ierrOj  che  non  fa  ogni  aUro  le- 
gume* ;  and  this  he  refers  to  as  a  custom  of  the 
Cremonese  and  the  Mantuans.  It  is  equally  true 
in  England  ;  and  such  a  combination  of  authority 
ought  to  convince  such  as  yet  want  conviction,  of 
the  utility  of  beans  as  a  preparation  for  wheat ; 
more,  perhaps,  to  be  depended  on  than  any  other 
preparation  whatever.  A  common  course  near 
this  city,  introduced  as  a  variety,  is, — 1,  maize; 
2,  wheat  and  cinquantino.  A  farmer  cultivated  a 
field,  during  some  years,  in  this  course, — 1,  maize; 
2,  wheat ;  3,  clover :  and  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  dung,  he  used  only  the  vanga  (spade) ; 
for  five  years  his  crops  were  good,  bui  afterwards 
declined  greatly,  till  he  could  not  get  even  clover. 
They  sow  wheat  in  October,  and  the  clover-seed 
over  it  in  March,  if  there  is  rain ;  the  end  of 
June  the  wheat  is  cut ;  the  end  of  August  the 
clover  is  mown  for  hay ;  and  another  small  crop 
again  in  October:  here  is,  therefore,  within  a 
year,  one  crop  of  wheat  and  two  of  clover.  The 
grass  is  cut  again  in  May,  or  beginning  of  the 
following  June ;  a  second  time  in  August ;  and  a 
third  growth  ploughed  in  for  wheat,  which  is 
usually  a  xery  great  crop  in  this  husbandry. 

Padua.— On  all  sorts  of  land,  the  most  usual 
husbandry  is, — 1,  dung  for  maize;  2,  wheat ;  3, 
whea',  and  then  cinquantino  or  millet,  &c.  Clo- 
ver is  sown  both  in  autumn  and  in  spring  ;  if  the 
frost  is  not  very  severe,  autumn  is  best,  but  sprinff 
the  most  secure.  It  is  cut  once  after  the  wheat  ts 
reaped. 

Venice, — Sig.  Ardaino  assures  me,  thefc  is  no 
fallow  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Venetian 
territory;  they  have  not  even  a  word  to  express 
the  idea— ranno  di  riposo,  is  a  different  thing, 
and  always  means  clover,  or  a  stale  of  rest,  with- 
out any  tillage.  -  That  gentleman's  expression 
pleased  me  much, — Lajachere  e  una  sciocca  pra- 
tica  in  agricoltura.  The  two  great  points  on  which 
the  best  agriculture  of  the  Venetian  state  turns 
are  maize  on  clover,  and  wheat  on  beans.  All 
these  plants  are  equally  necessary  upon  a  farm  ; 
and  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  clover,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  maize,  and  equally  in  beans,  as  preparatory 
for  wheat. 

Bologna.^ln  a  very  rich  field  near  this  city, 
which  I  viewed,  the  course  has  been,  in  1787, 
wheat,  which  produced  100  corbi,  or  twenty  times 
theseed.  J n  1788,  hemp 6000  lb.  In  1789,  it  is 
now  wheat,  and  perfectly  clean.  This  course, 
of— -1,  hemp ;  2,  wheat,  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
fitable in  the  world, — and  brings  to  mind  the  noble 
vale  of  the  Garonne,  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. If  land  wilt  do  for  hemp,  they  never 
fallow,  but  have  some  fields  in  the  course, — 1, 
fallow ;  2,  wheat,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  di^i^ce  to  Lombardy.    1,  Maize ;  2,  wheat,  is 


•  Le  Venti  Giornate  deli'Agricoltura.  Brescia,  1775. 
4to  p.  59. 
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a  coarae  not  nncommon.  On  th^  fallowed  lands 
they  sow  beans,  provided  ihey  have  dun?.  Very 
lillle  clover,  preferring  fenugreek,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  wheat.  Vetches  ihey  sow  in  auturon, 
nnd  beans  also,  both  (or  a  crop,  and  also  to  ploiirrh 
in,  in  the  spring,  as  a  manure  for  hemp.  With 
equal  quantities  of  manure,  beans  give  better 
wheat  than  hemp.  Beans  on  Si?.  Bi^nami's 
farm,  are  now  (November)  six  inches  high  on 
the  tops  of  narrow  ridges,  but  none  in  the  furrows; 
these  are  for  a  crop,  and  infinitely  too  thick,  I 
should  apprehend.  Lupines  also,  for  ploughing  in. 
Tuscany.— In  the  Valdamo  di  Sura,  Colrni, 
Sienisi,  Ficani,  Volterrana,  they  fallow,  and  their 
course  is, — 1,  fallow  ;  2,  wheat.  Al^er  travelling 
so  looff  in  Lombardy  without  a  fallow,  it  hurt  me 
to  finci  them  common  here.  Clover  is  usually 
made  a  preparation  for  maize  in  moet  parts  of 
this  country ;  and  beans,  where  pown,  are  reckon- 
ed the  best  for  wheat.  At  Martelii,  &c.  the  course 
Is, — 1,  beans,  French  beans,  or  maize ;  2,  wheat ; 

3,  wheat ;  4,  wheat  and  rye,  and  no  afier-crop. 
In  the  Valdichiana,  the  following  course,  I  am  in- 
formed, is  pursued, — 1,  maize  and  French  beans ; 
2,  wheat,  and  nothing  after  it ;  3,  wheat  and  then 
raves, — and,  in  some  places,  clover  added.  At  Vil- 
lama^na,  the  course  is, — 1,  6tWe,  vetrhes,  beans, 
Stc.;  2.  wheat;  3,  wheat;  4,  wheat.  The  first  wheat 
produces  nine  or  ten  times  the  seed,  if  after  beans; 
the  second  six  or  seven  ;  tbc  third  three  or  four : 
— a  degradation  that  ought  to  explain  fully  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  system.  In  some  districts  the 
following  is  the  course, — firgl  year,  biadi,  viz. 
beans,  pease,  chick-pease,  French  beans,  tares, 
lentils,  oats,  maize,  the  great  millet,  s!nall  millet, 
|)anic  in  part,  clover  and  oats,  and  aAer  cutting 
lor  forage,  plough  for  some  of  the  above.  Second 
year,  upon  the  Iflnd  thus  prepared,  wheat  is  sown, 
called  gro980  and  arislata  mucked  ;  or  with  half 
grofso  and  half  gen(t7t  (white  wheat).  Third 
yciu*,  gentUi  wheat. 

MoDBNA. — The  bad  farmers  in  the  Modencs'^ 
are^  fallowists,  and  their  course  is, — 1,  fallow, 
ploughed  first  in  May  or  June,  in  August  the 
second  time,  and  the  tnird  in  October,  for  sowing, 
2,  wheat.  But  the  better  farms  subi>titute  bean>>, 
French  beans,  vetches,  spelt,  maize,  particularly 
the  last  instead  of  a  fallow.  Upon  soils  that  are 
▼ery  good,  and  manured,  th^  have  an  execrable 
custom  of  taking  three  crops  of  wheat  in  succes- 
sion ;  sometimes  throwing  in  clovrr  with  the 
wheat,  which  is  ploughed  up  in  June  for  wheat 
again.  When  beans  are  sown  in  omumn,  and 
stand  the  frost,  they  yield  much  more  than  spring 
•own. 

The  husbandry  practised  by  Sig.  Bertolini, 
which  is  the  best  of  the  country,  i«», — 1.  beanp, 
sown  in  October,  and  harvested  in  May:  then 
French  beans,  or  fbrmentoni,  for  forage,  or  chick- 
pease,  or  lentils ;  2,  wheat,  the  stubble  ploughed 
thrice  for,  3,  wheat;  4,  maize,  sown  in  March. 
To  Reggio  they  fallow  some  of  their  land  every 
third  year ;  but  more  commonly  substitute  maize, 
beans,  or  something  else  in  lieu. 

Paama — In  the  country  about  Viromcro,  the 
common  course  is, — 1,  beaus;  2,  wheat ;  3,  maize; 

4,  wheat. 

PiBDHovT. — 7hrUmese,~'A  common  course 
here,  is, — 1,  beans;  2,  wheat.  Also, — 1,  melga, 
(great  millet) ;  2,  wheat.  Bat  they  have  .^ome 
lands  in  fallow  courses. 


Savoy. — At  Laneebourg,  the  common  htw* 
bandiy  is  ihat  of  a  crop  and  a  fallow :  they 
plough  in  May  or  June,  and  again  for  the  seed  in 
August,  when  they  sow  the  rye  ;  and  they  have 
no  wheat. 

From  these  notes  it  appears,  that  there  is  soroef- 
thing  both  to  commend  and  to  condemn  in  these 
Italian  courses.  The  rejection  of  fallows  is  pretty 
general ;  this  is  a  gooci  feature,  and  the  great 
stress  they  lay  on  beanp,  as  a  preparation  for 
wheat,  cannot  be  praised  too  much.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  idea  of  so  propor- 
tioninsr  the  crops  of  a  farm,  as  to  make  cattle  and 
sheep  (kept  on  arable  land)  the  preparation  for 
com  :  the  culture  of  clover  is  not  unknown,  but 
scarcely  extends  further  than  to  produce  some  hay. 
1  no  where  met  with  artificial  grasses  introduced 
on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  support  a  good  flock  of 
sheep.  In  some  districts,  the  great  plenty  of  wa- 
tered meadow  explains  this  deficiency  ;  but  there 
are  more  where  it  will  not  afl'ord  an  apology. 
This  objection,  however,  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  Lodizao,  where  their  immense  dairies  are 
supported  on  arable  land,  and  certainly  form  one  of 
the  most  curious  systems  of  husbandry  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Europe. 


an  bffkctuai:*  mode  op  rRiGnrEiriNO 

CROWS  FR03I  CORIf-FIELDS. 

For  the  Pannen'  Register. 

During  my  residence  in  the  western  part  of 
Louisiana,  which  is  much  infested  by  black  birtis 
and  crows,  I  frequently  observed  a  white  cotton 
thread  suspended  from  the  top  of  one  cane  (or 
large  reed)  to  the  top  of  others  throughout  the 
length  of  their  corn  fields.  I  inquired  the  use  of 
it,  and  was  answered  that  It  scared  the  crows  or 
btark  birds,  I  do  not  recollect  which,  but  am  of 
opinion  it  scared  both.  Since  my  return  to  Vir- 
ginia, I  have  settled  on  a  small  farm  in  Chester- 
field county.  Three  sides  of  my  field  are  enclosed 
by  pine  woods,  the  most  choice  abode  of  crows. 
Immediately  alier  planting  my  corn,  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment. I  procured  small  pine  poles,  16  or  16 
teet  in  length  ;  set  them  in  my  corn-field,  60  or  60 
yards  apart  lengthwise  the  field  as  it  was  long  and 
narrow ;  then  stretched  the  cotton  twine  from  the 
top  of  one  pole  to  the  top  of  another,  throughout 
the  field;  and  found  that  my  sorn  was  protected 
from  40  to  60yards  on  each  side  ol  the  Iwtne  so 
suspended.  The  next  season  my  field  being  in 
form  an  obtuse  angled  triangle,  and  would  require 
a  numlier  of  threads  stretched  parallel  through  the 
field  on  account  of  its  form,  and  by  way  of  saving 
labor  nnd  thread,  as  well  as  for  expenment,  I 
stretched  the  thread  around  the  field,  or  set  the 
poles  on  the  outer  ei\ge  of  the  corn- field,  say 
abotit  ten  or  fiHeen  yards  from  the  fence,  whicn 
protected  the  corn  entirely  from  crows.  The  pre- 
sent year  I  enclosed  or  stretched  the  thread 
around  thirty  acres  of  corn,  say  with  two  pounds 
of  cotton  twine,  at  31 J  cents  per  pound,  and  am 
well  satisfied  that  1  did  not  lose  one  hill  of  com  by 
crows. 

It  is  my  positive  belief  that  if  a  field  of  any 
magnitude  was  enclosed  by  the  thread  (unless  a 
crow  on  entering  the  field  should  fly  so  high  as 
not  to  observe  the  thread,)  there  nevor  would  be 
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one  in  it,  a«  long  as  the  thread  was  suspended.  1 
get  small  saplings,  as  small  as  1  can,  (so  that  they 
may  give  way  to  the  winds,)  about  15  to  16  feet 
long.  First  drop  them  (iround  the  field  at  50  or 
^  yards'  distance ;  then  I  make  holes  with  a 
<*  stab,"  (or  pointed  stake,)  so  as  to  set  the  poles 
firm  in  the  ground.  Then  I  wrap  the  thread 
around  the  end  of  the  first  pole  and  set  it  up  firm ; 
go  on  to  the  next  with  my  ball  of  twine,  wrap  it 
around  that,  and  so  on  throughout ;  observing  to 
stretch  the  thread  as  tight  as  possible,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  it  will  swag  very  much  after  a  rain  or 
heavy  dews.  I  give  these  directions  because  I 
believe,  from  experience,  that  it  is  necessary  that 
the  thread  should  swag  a  little,  so  as  to  be  kept  in 
motion  by  every  slight  breeze.  I  hope  that  niany 
will  try  if.  Jambs  Lynch. 


EEMARKS  ON  DIFFBRBNT  BREEDS  OF    HOGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Farmeri*  Register. 

Of  all  the  improved  breeds  of  hogs  introduced 
into  this  state,  the  Essex  half-black  pig,  of  Eng- 
land, or  as  it  is  called  here,  the  Skinner  breed,  and 
the  Berkshire,  are  the  finest  I  have  seen.  The 
Ibrmer  were,  I  believe  first  introduced  by  means 
of  an  English  farmer  of  reputation,  who  had  been 
present  at  various  cattle  shows  in  this  country, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1825,  sent  a  pair 
of  them,  as  better  than  any  he  had  seen  here,  to 
John  S.  Skinner,  esq.,  then  as  now,  editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  at  Baltimore.    It  does  not  ap- 

fear  that  he  gave  the  name  by  which  they  were 
nown  in  England.  But  from  adrawing  of  the  sow, 
on  page  372  of  the  6th  volume  of  the  American 
Farmer  compared  with  drawings  of  the  Essex 
half-black  pig,  in  Dickson's  Farmers'  Compa- 
nion, vol.  ii.,  p.  898,  and  Mr.  Western's  sow,  p. 
^86  of  the  Complete  Grazier,  edition  of  1830, 
the  identity  of  the  two  breeds  seems  to  be  esta- 
blished beyond  a  doubt.  "  The  Essex  half-black 
pigs,"  says  the  Complete  Grazier,  p.  286,  "  are 
apparently  descended  from  the  Berkshire  stock, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  finest  breeds  in 
this  country,  [England.]  They  are  black  and 
white,  short-haired,  fine  skinned,  smaller  heads 
and  ears  than  the  Berkshire,  but  the  latter  are 
feathered  with  inside  hair,  which  is  a  distinctive 
mark  of  both  ;  short  snubby  noses,  very  fine  bone, 
broad  and  deep  in  the  belly,  full  in  the  hind  quar- 
tera,  but  licht  in  the  bone  and  otial.  Mr.  Western 
describes  them  as  feeding  remarkably  quick,  grow- 
ing fast,  and  of  an  excellent  quality  of  meat,  and 
he  considers  them  at  least  equal,  upon  a  fair  com- 
parison of  age,  Ibod  and  weight,  to  any  sort 
whatever." 

This  is  an  excellent  cross  upon  other  breeds, 
and  though  the  Complete  Grazier  is  high  authori- 
ty, and  1  feel  that  it  savors  of  presumption  to 
question  its  accuracy  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Essex 
half-black  is  descended  from  the  Berkshire,  yet  an 
inexperienced  eye,  comparing  the  drawings  of  the 
two,  in  that  work,  with  the  Berkt^hires  we  have 
now,  would  inevitably  conclude  that  the  latter  are 
descendants  of  the  former,  as  they  show  all  their 
best  points,  in  most  of  which  fine  points  the  Berk- 
shires  of  1807  appear  to  have  been  deficient. 

The  Berkshires  are  certainly  very  fine  hogs, 
longer  and  larger  *t|iao  tlie  £}^e^  huK'-Ulacks,  but 


the^  may  not  do  as  well  ander  the  customary  Vir- 
ginia mode  of  raising  and  treating  this  valuable 
animal.  If  they  will,  they  are  certainty  to  be  pre- 
ferred, generally;  and  as  the  demand  for  them 
appears  to  be  increasing;  in  our  state,  it  is  import- 
ant to  us  to  know  which  are  the  true  <*  Simon 
Puree,"  especially  as  difierences  of  opinion  exist 
in  New  York,  whence  our  supplies  are  derived. 
In  the  *  Complete  Grazier,'  p.  285,  will  be  found 
a  drawing  of  a  pair  of  Berkshires  "  exhibited  at 
Lord  Somerville's  cattle  show  in  1807,  when  they 
attracted  universal  admiration."  Now,  the  Berk- 
shires of  the  present  day  (those  at  least  that  I 
have  seen)  resemble  this  pair,  as  to  fom^  about 
as  nearly  as  a  mule  resembles  a  horse — the  ad- 
vantage being  greatly  in  lavor  of  the  modem  stock. 
In  the  article  which  accompanies  the  plate,  it  is 
stated  that  one  of  the  specific  characters  of  the 
Berkshires  in  1807  was  a  "reddish  color  with 
brown  or  black  spots."  In  Dickson's  <  Farmers' 
Companion,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  897,  they  are  described  as 
"Tawny  or  reddish  color,  spotted  with  black; 
large  ears,  hanging  over  the  eyes ;  thick,  close 
and  well  made  m  the  body;  legs  short;  small  in 
the  bone :  disposition  to  fatten  quickly."  Lfow,  in 
his  Practical  Agriculture,  which  is  probably  the 
latest  authority,  says,  "The  Berkshire  was  the 
earliest  of  the  improved  breeds  of  England,  and 
is  now  the  roost  generally  diffused  of  all  others. 
It  has  been  undoubtedly  lormed  by  a  mixture  of 
the  blood  of  the  eastern  hog  with  the  ancient 
swine  of  the  country.  The  great  improver  of  this 
breed  was  Mr.  Astley  of  Oldstonehatl.  The  mo- 
dern Berkshire,  however,  is  of  less  size  than  the 
older  breed ;  but  still  the  animals  are  usually  of 
the  larger  class  of*  swine.  Their  common  color 
is  reddish  brown,  with  dark  spots ;  but  many  of 
the  modern  breed  are  nearly  black,  manifesting 
their  near  approach  to  the  Siamese  character;  and 
sometimes  they  are  black,  broken  with  white,  in- 
dicatingthe  effects  of  the  cross  of  the  white  Chi- 
nese. The  Berkshires  are  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  superior  breeds  ofEngland,  combining 

food  size  with  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  their  ftssh  is 
tted  for  pcik  or  bacon." 

This  last  quoted  article  seems  to  settle  the 
amusing  controversy  in  some  of  the  northern 
prints,  as  to  white  toes,  white  tails,  &e.,  which 
appear  here  to  be  fairly  accounted  for.  I  have 
heard  too,  that  a  prevailing  color  in  a  parent  stock, 
which  has  been  crossed,  will  sometimes  disappear, 
and  then  reappear  in  the  progeny.  There  is  in 
my  possession  a  while  sow,  not  a  Berkshire,  with 
a  litter  of  seven  pigs  by  a  Berkshire  boar,  ivhich 
is  black  and  white ;  four  of  these  pigs  are  per- 
fectly white,  the  other  three  spotted-black,  white 
and  tawny  or  reddish. 

The  Hampshire  hog  I  perceive  is  recommended 
by  a  writer  in  the  '  Cultivator,'  whose  letter  is  re- 
published in  the  August  number  of  the  Register, 
But  iVom  the  following  description  from  the  'Farm- 
ers' Series  of  the  Library  of^  Useful  Knowledge,' 
vol.  ii.  British  Husbandry,  page  508,  I  shmild 
think  it  would  not  suit  us  better,  if  so  well,  as  the 
Berkshires.  "The  Hampshire  hog,  of  a  white 
color,  has  been  long  celebrated  as  ibrming  very 
superior  bacon ;  but  its  character  has  been  ac« 
nuired  more  from  its  being  ied^  when  young,  upon 
the  mast  which  abounds  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
other  wood-lands,  and  the  mode  of  curing  it,  than 
from  any  inherent  excellence  io  the  breed  of  its 
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native  country :  being  a  coarae,  mw-boned,  flat- 
tided  animal ;  but  fatting  kindly.  Very  few,  bow- 
ever,  of  tbe  genuine  native  bog  are  now  to  be  met 
with,  the  common  stock  being  either  the  Berk- 
shire breed,  or  a  considerable  predomioance  of 
that  blood  in  the  native  swine  ol'  tbe  county ;  and 
sut>eequent  crosses  with  that,  as  well  as  with  the 
Suffolk  and  Chinese  breeds,  have  produced  an  ani- 
mal of  a  hardy  nature,  prone  to  get  fat  at  an  ear- 
ly age,  and  always  to  keep  in  good  condition  in  a 
store  state." 

The  best  stock,  however,  will  degenerate  wiih- 
ottt  proper  Ibod  and  attention — it  is  said  that  the 
bog  requires  less  and  gives  back  more  for  what  it 
receives,  than  any  other  stock.    But  with  us  he  is 
too  commonly  le(\  to  shiA.  for  himself  until  larse 
enough  to  fatten,  and  yet  costs  more  than  be 
would  under  better  treatment.    Keep  him  in  a 
thriving  state  from  the  first,  and  half  the  com  will 
/atten  him  that  a  poor  starveling:  woukl  require ; 
and  this  is  easily  done  without  increasing  mate* 
dally  the  expense  of  farming.    Indeed  it  is  sound 
economy.    It  is  stated  in  Deane's  <  New  England 
Farmer  or  Georffical  Dictionary'  (a  most  valua- 
ble work)  that  the  late  Arthur  Young  pastured 
64  bogs,  large  and  small,  upon  two  acres  of  clo- 
ver, from  May  until  November.    One  of  the  best 
farmers  and  breeders  I  know,  keeps  his  hogs  in 
pens,  or  at  most  with  the  range  of  his  farm  yard, 
and  has  the  green  clover  cut  lor  them— estimating 
the  manure  saved  as  equivalent  to  the  labor.    It 
is  probably  tbe  best  plan.    My  own  were  kept  on 
clover,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  cymlins,  in  fine  con- 
dition, until  they  were  put  up  to  fatten  last  year. 
The  sows,  and  the  shoats  for  this  yearns  pork, 
were  put  up  at  the  i^ame  time,  in  a  pen  to  them- 
selves, floored  with  logs  and  provided  with  a  dry 
deeping  place.    These  were  fed  through  the  win- 
ter, and  until  they  were  turned  upon  a  lot  of  clover 
enclosed  for  that  purpose  in  the  spring,  upon  boil- 
ed vegetables  entirely — much  aller  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Ingersol  of  Brookline,  published  in  the  Re- 
gister, for  January,  1839,  pp.  31  to  37.  They  bad 
DO  com,  but  were  in  fine  order  all  the  winter,  and 
are  so  now.    The  vegetables  used  were  cymlins 
first,  then  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  from  the  gar- 
den, with  some  pumpkins,  and  lastly,  ruta  l»ga 
turnips,  which  carried  them  nearly  through  the 
month  of  April,  when  they  were  put  upon  the 
clover  again.    The  boiled  food  was  given  three 
times  a  day  with  but  little  trouble — twice  a  day 
during  the  winter  mi^ht  possibly  have  been  suffi- 
cient— and  always  given  warm.    Ever^  morning 
at  day  break  a  fire  was  made  under  an  iron  boiler 
in  which  enough  had  been  lefl  overnight  for  the 
rooming's  feed — so  soon  as  that  was  warmed,  the 
hogs  were  fed  and  the  boiler  filled  again— they 
were  fed  a  second  time  when  the  hands  came  to 
dinner,^and  lastly  at  night,  the  swill  remaining 
warm  enough  until  that  time.    I  think  the  com 
and  manure  saved  by  this  method  must  be  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  labor. 

A  plan  for  raising  cymlins  is  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  Skinner's  <  American  Farmer,'  p.  367. 
I  have  pursued  it  for  the  last  two  years,  and  it  af- 
ibrds  me  a  supply  of  the  beet  summer  food,  not 
only  for  bogs,  twt  for  my  milch  cows  which  are 
fed  with  it  night  and  rooming.  They  seem  to  re- 
lish it  highly ;  it  improves  the  quality  and  increases 
the  quantity  of  milk ;  and  I  roay  safely  affirm  that 
finer  butter  and  cream  than  mine  cannot  be  found, 


even  in  the  justly  famed  market  of  Philadelphia. 
If  the  article  last  referred  to,  has  not  t>e«n  pub- 
lished in  the  Register,  1  think  you  will  find  it 
worthy  a  place,  and  that  any  of  your  subscribers 
who  will  try  the  ezperimeut  will  be  remunerated 
by  it  fully. 

Deane's  *New  England  Farmer  or  Georgicai 
Dictionary'  is  doubtless  known  to  you.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  of  imperfect  Arming,  I  havo 
derived  so  much  aid  from  it,  that  I  cannot  but 
wish  a  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  ewety  farmer  in 
the  Old  Dominion.  If  you  have  not  the  book,  I 
wish  you  would  get  it,  and  if  vou  find  it  such  as  1 
have  described,  consider  whetner  it  ijiight  not  be 
republished  (lor  it  is  nearly  out  of  print)  with 
great  benefit  to  our  good  people,  especially  smali 
farmers,  and  thrifly  housewives;  for  it  lakes  in 
the  whole  range  of  domestic  and  rural  economy.* 


TOBACCO— DUTY  ON  IT  PATABLS  IN  SUROPB* 

Frooi  Um  AnericmQ  rimer. 

As  the  American  Farmer  has  been  adopted  as 
the  official  organ  of  tobacco  planters,  and  of  inter- 
communication on  the  subject  of  their  peculiar  in- 
terests, and  especially  in  reference  to  the  grievance 
ofhigh  duties  on  it  in  Europe,  and  the  brat  means 
of  obtaining  relief  therefrom--permit  me  to  make 
a  suggestion  or  two,  for  the  consideration  of  plant- 
ers, and  to  invite  discussion  with  a  view  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  on  the  points- submitted. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question ;  and  that  in  regard  to  any  doubtful 
one,  tiefore  we  adopt  any  conclusion,  we  sboukl 
hear  both  Mes  !  Mow  as  to  the  question  of  high 
duties,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  enor- 
mous— and  that  they  so  much  enhance  the  price 
of  the  article  in  Europe,  as  very  greatly  to  dimin- 
ish the  consumptk>n  of  American  tobacco.  Take 
for  example  the  instance  which  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  convention  at  Washington,  of  which  you 
were  the  secretary}  and  reflect  on  the  astounding 
fact  that  Great  Brimin,  bv  her  high  duties,  levies 
on  this  single  branch  of  American  industry,  a  tax 
almost  equal  to  the  support  of  b^r  navy — those 
«  wooden  walls"  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  the 
support  of  her  monarehy — the  safety  of  her  island 
from  invasion,  and  for  means  of  government  and 
sway  over  sea  and  land  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  sun  it  is  said  never  goes  down  on  all  her  do- 
roinions  at  once! — Look  too  at  the  vast  sums 

*  The  article  referred  to  above  will  hereafter  be  rs- 
poblisbed  in  the  Fanners'  Register.  Tbe  septnte 
publication,  for  sale,  of  other  agricultural  works  as 
well  as  Deane's,  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  seve- 
ral pertoiis,  as  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the  public, 
and  profitable  to  the  publbber.  Id  regard  to  the  laat 
poin^  we  can  answer,  with  confidence,  that  ofneither  of 
these,  nor,  as  we  believe,  of  any  other  book,  if  now 
published  in  Virginia,  and  no  matter  how  great  ttie 
merit  or  utility,  could  enough  copies  l>e  sold,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  publicatioD.  Periodical  woiics  only 
can  be  sustained,  upon  previous  subscriptions ;  and  in 
DO  other  way  can  any  publisher  venture  to  print  a 
work,  unless  his  object  be  to  serve  the  public  interesii,. 
without  regard  to  his  own.— En.  F.  B« 
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raised  io  France  and  other  countries  on  ihis  pecu- 
liar object  of  American  produciion,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  at  firet  view,  than  the  sen&e 
of  wrong  and  the  leelint]^  of  resentment  and  re- 
taliation. But  id  there  not  another  side  of  the 
question'?  we  are  not  only  to  consider  the  amount 
ol*  duties  imposed  in  foreign  countries,  but,  vvhe- 
ther  in  these  countries  the  cultivation  of  this 
odious  weed  is  not  altogether  prohibited  or  virtu- 
ally forbidden  by  high  internal  duties,  and,  how 
lar,  were  it  not  for  such  prohibition,  they  are 
capable  of  producing  tobacco  lor  their  own  con- 
sumption, to  I  he  exclusion  of  the  American  arti- 
cle? If  1  am  not  misinformed,  and  that  too  by 
those  who  have  opportunities  of  acquiring  the 
most  extensive  and  practical  inlbrmation  on  this 
subject,  the  capacity  of  France  and  Germany  to 
produce  tobacco  lor  their  own  use,  very  far  tran- 
scends in  quantity  the  general  American  impres- 
sion or  estimate  on  that  point.  Permit  me  then  to 
ask,  respectfully,  through  the  American  Farmer, 
ior  more  specific  information  in  regard  to  their  re- 
sources in  this  respect.  Let  me  put  the  question 
to  Mr.  T.  F.  Bowie,  Mr.  Jenifer,  Mr.  Dodge, 
and  other  warm  and  able  champions  of  this  most 
extensive  and  important  interest;  whether  we  may 
not  gain  more  by  the  privilege  of  exclusive  supply 
under  high  duties  to  these  countries  where  its 
growth  is  actually  or  virtually  prohibited,  than  we 
should  by  a  reduction  of  these  duties  accompanied 
by  encouragements  to  grow  the  article?  These 
foreign  governments  admit  that  the  duly  is  exces- 
sive, but  they  contend  that  it  is  laid  for  revenue, 
and  that  if  they  deprive  themselves  of  that,  by 
reduction  of  duties  to  the  standard  which  we  would 
suggest,  and  to  a  level  with  our  moderate  duties 
on  their  manufactures  and  production?,  that  with 
such  reduction  we  must  expect  them  to  commence 
the  growth  for  self-supply. 

What  is  the  argument  which  has  been  used  by 
our  diplomatic  agents  in  reply  to  this  position  as- 
sumed by  foreign  governments  ? — What  is  the 
actual  capacity  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  to  produce  tobacco  for  their 
own  use,  under  the  modt  encouraging  circumstan- 
ces 1  And  again  is  it  not  wise  in  us  to  let  very 
well  alone — submitting  to  high  duties  in  a  market 
where  we  have  no  rival.  Observe,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  1  do  not  undertake  to  answer  these  queries 
in  the  affirmative.  I  only  submit  whether  they 
are  not  worthy  of  very  mature  consideration.  J 
ask  only  for  light — with  every  candid  inquirer  af\er 
truth,  you  win  say,  let  us  banish  prejudice,  and 
view  things  not  as  we  would  wish  them  to  be,  but 
as  we  find  them.  Every  one  remembers  the  fable 
of  the  dog  and  the  shadow.  The  culture  of  tobac- 
co is,  at  this  time,  and  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, with  all  the  disadvantages  ol  foreign  exactions 
and  monopolies,  still  the  most  productive  object  to 
which  our  slave  labor  can  be  applied.  True,  could 
we  procure  the  repeal  of  high  duties  in  the  coun- 
tries that  we,  and  we  almost  exclusively  supply, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  assured  that  in  these 
countries  the  growth  of  the  article  would  be  for- 
ever prohibited  by  nature  and  by  government,  the 
prospects  of  the  narrow  tobacco  belt  of  Nonh 
America  would  be  l»right  as  the  milky  way  in  the 
heavens. — Bui  let  us  not  forget  that 

*•  Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vail  vilare  Charybdim,^^ 

is  an  old  proverb  to  express  the  danger  and  the 


frequency  of  encountering  a  greater  calamity,  ia 
our  eagerness  to  avoid  a  lesser  one.  Finally,  Mr. 
Editor, 4et  me  repeat,  that  i  ask  only  information 
and  only  seek  the  truth — the  legitimate  object  of 
every   '  Candid  Imquirbr. 


ROHAN    POTATOES    AND    8A88AFBA8    BUSHES. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  Register. 

October  20,  1840. 

On  the  31st  March  last  T  planted  40  hills  from 
one  Rohan  potato,  one  eye  in  a  hill,  in  two  rows. 
Along  side  of  the  same  I  planted  another  row  of 
the  same  length  of  20  hills  of  the  purple  skio 
Mercer  potato  (said  to  be)  which  1  have  been 
raising  several  years.  The  whole  of  which  were 
managed  alike  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
they  occupied  and  in  the  cultivation,  save  that 
whejreas  the  Rohan  potato  hills  had  each  one  eye 
only,  as  before  remarked,  the  Mercer  potato  hilts 
were  planted  with  the  potato  uncut.  I  planted  the 
two  kinds  as  above  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other,  thinking 
more  had  been  said  in  favor  of  the  Rohan  than  it 
deserved,  as  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  when  any 
new  article  is  brought  to  notice.  When  I  dug 
them,  however,  on  the  18ih  September  last,  I  was 
disappointed  ;  for  the  40  hills  of  Rohan  produced 
one  bushel  three  fiecks  and  a  half.  The  twenty 
hills  of  Mercer  produced  three  pecks.  Difi'erence 
in  favor  of  the  Rohan  potato. 

Whilst  pen  in  hand,  1  will  remark  that  I  be^an 
to  fallow  a  piece  of  land  for  wheat  on  the  20ih 
August,  1839,  and  finished  it  on  the  27th  of  the 
samu  month.  Two-thirds  of  the  said  piece  of 
land  is  what  may  be  yet  called  new  land,  as  I 
cli*ared  it  of  its  forty  years'  growth  of  old  field  pine 
about  six  years  ago.  The  balance,  one-third,  be- 
ing old  land.  On  the  26th  September  following, 
1  began  to  fallow  the  balance  of  the  field  (said  ba- 
lance being  all  old  land,)  and  finished  the  opera- 
tion on  the  3d  of  October  following.  Began  the 
same  day,  that  is,  the  3d  October,  to  seed  in  wheat 
both  the  first  and  the  last  fallowing,  and  finished 
on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  that  is,  October* 
Now,  one  of  the  facts  that  came  under  my  obser- 
vation relative  to  the  crop  of  wheat  is,  that  the 
wheat  grown  on  that  portion  of  the  old  land  which 
contained  about  one-third  of  the  piece  of  land  first 
fallowed,  as  above  stated,  was  very  much  infested 
with  onions.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  little  matter, 
hardly  worth  notice  perhaps,  but  if  it  may  lead  to 
a  means  by  which  we  may  avoid  an  excess  of 
garlic  among  our  wheat  crops,  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  some  importance.  The  cause,  as  I  think,  why 
the  piece  of  land  above  mentioned  abounded  in 
onions,  is  lo  be  found  in  the  different  periods  of  the 
year  in  which  the  fallowing  was  done,  as  before 
stated,  together  with  the  effects  of  frost.  Thus: 
the  piece  of  land  on  which  so  many  onions  grew 
with  the  wheat  was  fallowed  at  a  season  of  the 
yenr  which  gave  the  onions  (both  seed  aiod  roots) 
sufficient  time  to  vegetate  and  advance  so  far  in 
their  growth  that  the  winter's  frost  did  not  kill 
them  ;  whereas  the  balance  of  the  old  land  was 
li^illowed  at  so  late  a  period  that  the  onions,  both 
seed  and  roots,  not  having  sufficient  time  to  arrive 
at  that  stage  of  maturity  which  would  enable  them 
to  ward  oif  the  cfiects  of  the  winter's  frost,  of  oe- 
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cessiiy  perished,  or  were  bo  laic  in  vegetating  thai 
ihey  dill  not  produce  seed.  IT  the  above  conclu- 
sions follow  of  necessity  from  the  facts  as  above 
staled,  it  will  yet  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  a 
farmer  could  avail  himself  of  them,  owing  to  the 
generally  received  opinion  of  the  utility  of  an 
early  fallow,  that  the  entire  field  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  above  remarks  seems  to  sustain.  It) 
however,  a  refallow  were  executed  to  the  depth  of 
the  first  fallow^  (which  in  most  cases  1  should 
think  injudicious,)  then  the  garlic  would  be  suffi- 
ciently exposed  to  the  frosts  of  winter  to  be  de- 
stroyed, or  iheir  growth  so  far  retarded  from 
other  causes  as  to  fail  producing  a  crop  of  seed. 
It  may  be  asked,  then,  if  it  is  necessary  to  refal- 
low to  avoid  a  growth  of  onions,  why  the  remain- 
der of  the  old  land  in  my  field  did  not  produce  many 
or  but  lew  onions,  as  there  %vas  no  refallow  1  Be- 
cause, from  existing  circumstances  at  the  time,  I 
was  induced  to  fallow  the  whole  field  very  shallow. 
This,  1  think,  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  refal- 
low, so  far  as  the  ooions  are  concerned.  £nough 
about  garlic. 

I  should  like  to  have  your  views  relative  to  one 
of  my  fields  which  is  much  pestered  with  8ae6j# 
fras.  I  will  first  give  you  a  short  sketch  of *Hie 
course  of  management  relative  t»  the  same  for 
some  years  previoug  to  this  time.  That  por- 
tion 01  the  field  over  which  the  sassali'as  seems 
to  be  exercising  almost  entire  control  had  been 
In  com  every  other  year,  with  close  grazing 
the  intervening  jKar,  for  many  years,  it  being  con- 
sidered too  poor^k bring  small  grain,  save  only 
a  few  oats  in  deV|^ed  spots,  until  lour  or  five 
years  ago,  when  t  prohibited  all  grazing.  This 
change,  together  with  the  marl  previously  applied 
has  made  it  produce  comparatively  good  crops, 
of  corn  and  oats  throughout,  and  1  believe  would 
bring  more  wheat  a  favorable  year  now,  than  it 
would  oats  previous  to  marling  and  non-grazing. 
I  have  had  a  part  of  it  in  wheat  since,  and  it  is 
now  seeded  in  wheat  a  second  time.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  it  would  now  bring  a  respectable  crop  of 
wheat,  and  I  should  put  more  of  it  in  wheat,  but 
the  growth  of  sassafras  bushes  forces  me  to  leave 
it  to  a  less  valuable  crop  in  the  spring ;  a  part  of 
that  as  usual  will  be  unavoidably  lost  at  harvest. 
Now,  sir,  what  is  to  be  done?  shall  I  continue  my 
present  system,  by  which  my  land  is  evidently 
and  rapidly  improving,  the  sassafras  gaining 
ground  with  equal  rapidity,  and  perhaps  greater, 
or  shall  1  put  up  again  my  cross  fences,  and  again 
subject  the  field  to  the  hoof,  the  snout  and  the 
teeth,  of  every  animal  that  can  use  them  1  1  am 
disposed  to  lake  the  latter  alternative,  thinking  that 
two  courses  of  rooting,  trampling  and  biting  will 
either  destroy,  or  so  far  subdue  them,  that  I  can  at 
less  expense  procure  **  the  staftof  life"--a  plenty  of 
good  bread  and  good  old  Virginia  bacon  and  their 
concomitants, — provided  the  latter  alternative  does 
not  deprive  the  land  of  the  power  to  produce  these 
good  things.  Will  iti  Please  give  me  vour 
views  in  this  matter.  You  see  that  I  have  writ- 
ten out  my  paper  nearly,  (though  not  quite  my  no- 
tions,) when  I  only  intended  to  tell  you  about  my 
bi^  Irish  potato.  If  you  can  make  so  much  sense 
of  this  confused  mass  nc  to  find  out  what  1  want  to 
know  about  the  sassafras  bushes,  and  give  me 
your  advice  about  ihera,  you  will  much  oblige  an 
old  subscriber.     Yours,  very  respectfully,       R. 

Having  had  to  contend  long  with  the  same  evil, 

and  wWi  as  little  (uccess  as  our  correspondent  has 
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had,  we  roust  confess  our  inability  to  prescribe  for 
the  destruction,  or  even  the  lessening,  of  thegrowth 
of  sassafras  bushes,  on  land  that  is  not  grazed,  and 
rests  from  cultivation,  as  ours  did,  two  years  to- 
gether in  the  rotation  of  four.  But  wken  the 
land  is  so  highly  improved  as  to  allow  a  crop  of 
either  grain  or  grass  to  be  made  every  year,  and 
to  be  either  removed  for  market,  or  food,  or  plough- 
ed under  for  manure,  then  these  annual  operations, 
destructive  to  every  first  year's  growth  of  the  sas- 
safras, may  perhaps  serve  finally  to  extirpate  the 
nuisance.^ED.  F.  K. 


A  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIKTY  FOR   VIR- 

GIiriA. 

The  following  paragraph  was  a  private  commu- 
nication from  a  correspondent  whose  services  in 
support  of  the  cause  which  he  here  advocates 
have  been  among  .the  most  zealous  and  unwea- 
ried. We  take  the  liberty  of  putting  his  words  to 
other  use,  (besides  that  for  which  he  designed 
them,  ae  matter  of  private  and  friendly  correspond- 
ence,) because  they  serve  both  as  a  text  foe  our 
comments,  and  an  excuse  for  returning  to  a  gene- 
ral subject  on  which  we  have  before  labored  so 
oflen  and  so  fruitlessly. 

"  As  it  seems  utterly  vain  to  hope  for  any  legis- 
lative aid  to  agriculture,  I  wish  you  would  give  ua 
an  editorial  article  in  favor  of  a  state  agricultural 
society.  Several  of  our  sister  states,  I  believe, 
have  set  us  the  example,  cCbd  surely  Virginia 
might  be  roused  to  imitate  them  in  so  highly  laud- 
able a  work.  Such  an  institution  on  the  plan  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  societies,  to  hold  their  an- 
nual meetings  in  difierent  parts  of  the  state,  1  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  might  now  succeed. 
What  say  you  to  iti" 

As  to  the  scheme  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  great  value  to  Virginia,  if  there  is  Ihoogh  of 
public  spirit,  zeal,  and  even  proper  consideration 
of  private  interest,  among  all  her  intelligent  agri- 
culturists,  to  carry  it  into  operation.  But  we  fear, 
and  grievously  do  we  lament  that  such  a  fear 
should  almost  forbid  the  existence  of  hope,  that  a 
universal  lethargy  pervades  the  entire  agricultural 
clasH,  and  has  rendered  them  ^so  torpid  as  not  to 
be  roused  by  any  new  efforts  that  we  can  possibly 
make.  It  is  not  that  they  want  excitability,  spirit 
and  energy,  on  other  subjects ;  it  is  to  the  claims 
of  their  own  great  and  almost  exclusive  interest 
that  they  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and  unsteady  eye — and 
pay  to  it  less  attention  than  to  other  matters  not  to 
be  named  in  comparison  of  importance  and  value. 
We  mean  not  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the 
present  ail-engrossing  and  absorbing  political  con- 
test, oor  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  our 
readers,  no  matter  which  side  he  may  support, 
that  the  election  of  his  favorite  candidate  for  the 
presidency  is   of  the  higlicst  impoi lance  to  tb« 
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country's  weW-do'ing,  But  this  we  will  say,  that 
if  the  people  of  Virginia  had  in  all  past  time  de- 
voted to  ihe  sustaining  of  agricultaral  interests, 
and  agricultural  improvement,  but  one-tenth  part 
of  the^eal  and  effort  which  they  have  bestowed 
on  the  business  of  making  or  attempting  to  make 
presidents,  we  should  have  now  a  condition  of 
agriculture  as  Qourishing  as  in  /act  it  is  depressed, 
and  the  supposed  abstraction  from  political  labors 
would  s'carcely  have  rendered  the  action  of  go- 
vernment worse  than  it  has  been.  But  the  pre- 
sent contest,  which  agitates  the  whole  country, 
will  now  soon  be  at  an  end,  (for  which  we  are 
truly  thankful,)  and  then,  if  ever,  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  class  may  perhaps  bestow  some 
slight  attention  upon  their  own  great  interests. 
Again,  however,  our  fears  surpass  our  hopes. 
The  state  of  collapse,  and  prostration  of  energy, 
that  will  succeed  the  present  high- wrought  political 
excitement,  will  be  very  unfavorable  to  induce 
men  to  give  proper  attention  to  a  matter  compara- 
tively so  tame  and  uninteresting  as  the  general 
agricultural  improvement  of  their  country. 

Still  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  mistaken,  and 
that  there  is  better  ground  for  hope  than  we  can 
venture  to  assume.  If,  indeed,  many  intelligent 
men,  possess  the  proper  feeling  on  which  to  form 
and  to  keep  in  operation  a  state  agricultural  society, 
there  can  never  occur  a  lime  in  which  iheir pro;>er 
action  for  that  purpose  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  now.  Such  a  movement,  properly  made, 
might  induce  the  le^^ielature  to  do  something  for 
the  same  great  end  ;  and  if  that  aid,  as  heretofore, 
should  still  be  denied,  such  a  society,  as  might  well 
exist  in  Virginia,  if  operating  as  such  a  society 
should  operate,  might  in  a  great  de<;ree  supply  the 
want  of  governmental  action.  But,  as  in  all 
cases  of  agricultural  societies,  every  thing  of  re- 
sults would  depend  on  the  working  of  the  society ; 
and  according  to  its  first  plan  of  operation,  the 
same  society  might  prove  either  worthless,  even 
injurious,  or  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture. 

We  will  not  presume  as  yet  to  propose  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  stale  agricultural 
society.  But  we  respectfully  beg  of  all  persons 
wo  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
measure,  and  are  disposed  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  joint  labors,  to  urge  the  matter  upon  others, 
and  in  some  jiianner  to  indfcate  the  extent  of  such 
wishes.  If  informed  of  any  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  movement,  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  here- 
aAer  to  invite  a  meeting  for  this  object  at  Rich- 
mond, at  some  specified  and  early  time,  during  the 
approaching  session  of  the  legislature. 


ton  crop  to  the  south  is  very  unfavorable,  and  also 
the  wheat  crop  in  Virginia ;  and  1  regret  to  say 
that  the  markets  will  find  a  diminished  supply  of 
wheat  and  Indian  corn  firom  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  crop  of  wheat  is  short,  and  defective  in 
quality,  and  I  doubt  much  if  the  crop  of  Indian 
corn  will  equal  half  the    product  of  lafit   year. 
There  has  been  partial  suffering's  from  drouglii ; 
but  the  great  injury  has  been  sustained  from  the 
cool  season,  which  has  been  probably  fell  more  fo 
iho  north  than  with  us:  though,  where  lands  are 
highly  improved,  Indian  corn  seems  greatly  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  a  bad  season. 

I  understand  several  of  Huseey's  reapers  were 
carried  into  Virginia,  and  used  during  the  present 
year ;  the  opinion  formed  of  ihem  by  judicioua 
men  is  a  matier  of  much  interest,  in  the  wheat 
growing  regions,  and  I  have  been  disappointed  In 
finding  no  account  of  the  woik  done  by  them,  in 
your  Slate.* 

The  answers  given  to  your  queries  in  relation  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  marl  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory;  and  I  can  add  my  testimony  as  to  the  ioi- 
l^ovlng  efiecis  on  my  farm.  W.  C. 


* 


PrBLI  CATION 'op    THE     "SOUTHERN    MAGA- 


CR0P8,  REAPING  MACIXINE,  &C. 

To  ib«  fiditor  of  the  F^rtaon*  Itegigt^r. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Md,  Oct.  20,  1840. 
1  see  by  the  Register  ihat  the  report  of  the  cot- 


ZINE   AND    MONTHCT   REVIEW." 

Our  subscribers  and  friends  will  see  by  the  ad- 
vertisement on  the  cover  of  this  numbef,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  Farmers'  Register,  we  propose,  if 
sustained,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  another 
and  distinct  monthly  magazine  and  review,  «le- 
voted  to  literature,  science,  and  general  politics, 
nis  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  matters  so  foreign 
to  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  Farmers'  Register; 
and  the  subject  is  mentioned  here,  only  so  far  aa 
in  connexion  with  the  interest  and  well-being  of 
this,  the  already  established  publication. 

Many  persons  may  infer  that  the  successful  pro- 
gress of  the  new  undertaking'  will  t>e  detrimental 
to  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  older,  by  the 
publisher  of  both  being  thereby  overburihened 
with  labor,  both  of  body  and  mind.  This  is  a  mis- 
take ;  and  to  ward  off  its  possible  efijsct  on  tiie 
Farmers'  Register,  we  beg  leave  here  to  explain 
the  grounds  of  ihe  directly  opposite  posiiion,  viz : 
that  the  direction  of,  and  editorial  labor  and  diffi* 
cully  of  carrying  on  two  publications  of  such  diffe> 
rent  plans,  together,  will  be  leas  than  of  the  existing 
one  alone.  Some  knowledge  of  the  general  diffi- 
culties of  the  printing  part  of  the  business,  in  the 
southern  states,  would  go  far  to  establish  this  para- 
dox, even  in  advance  of  the  explanation  to  be  of- 
fered. 

When  the  Farmers'  Register  was  first  com- 
menced, the  undertaker  designed  only  to  be  the 
proprietor,  without  even  changing  his  then  country 

*  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  testimony,  de&ired 
above,  furnifbed  for  publication.  We  have  beard  that 
while  those  who  have  tried  Hussey's  reaping  machiDe 
coDcur  as  to  its  •perfect  performance,  on  wheat  clear  of 
moisture  from  rain  or  dew,  yet  that  judicious  farmers 
jdifier  as  to  the  economy  of  its  use.— £d.         *'     % 
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repiJf  nee ;  and  hnd  no  expeclaiion  of  being  com- 
pelled otso  to  become  both  publisher  and  printer, 
nnd  to  carry  on  every  branch  of  the  mecha- 
nical as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  bu- 
siness. All  that  he  had  counted  on  was  to  furnish 
the  matter,  and  to  pay,  at  fair  prices,  for  the  print- 
ing and  issuing  the  work.    But  a  short  trial  show- 


ed the  impos<3ibility  of  having  this  done,  properly   even  if  these  difficulties  of  the  Farmers'  Register 


and  punctually,  by  contract,  or  by  the  agency  of 
others.    In  the  low  condition  of  the  publishing 
bupiness  in  Virginin  and  the  more  southern  states, 
(owing  altogether  to  want  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment and  support,)  no  man  can  safely  conduct 
any  periodical  work,i^  as  to  comply  with  his  ob- 
Kgations  incurred  to  the  public,  without  being  his 
own  printer — and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  this 
roust  be  the  resort  for  the  Farmers'  Register. 
Through  all  the  numerous  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking,  first  in  the  country,  and  since  in  town, 
and  with  more  causes  of  embarrassment  and  loss 
than  any  persons  not  more  experienced  can  con- 
ceive, it  was  not  until  the  present  year,  (which  is 
the  seventh  of  the  editor's  apprenticeshipf)  that 
the  present  state  of  things  was  reached.    This  is, 
a  well  fitted  and  supplied  printing  office,  with 
enough  of  good  hands,  (al!  of  which  save  one  were 
first  taught  and  trained  in  this  office,)  with  every 
material  and  facility  necessary  for  the  publication 
of  the  Farmers'  Register,  or  of  any  other  workt 
But  this  long  sought  condition  of  things  is  accom- 
panied by  another  important  disadvantage  to  the 
interest  of  the  property,  that  of  the  work  of  the  of- 
fice not  being  enough  for  the  Aill  and  profitable 
employment  of  the  establishment  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  create,  and  which  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain,  even  if  not  fully  employed.    In  this 
respect,  then,  it  will  require  no  more  words  to  make 
it  clear  that  a  great  increase  of  merely  mechanical 
labor  and  business  to  the  printing  and  publishing 
depanment,  will  not  only  increase  profits,  but  will 
remove  the  greatest  existing  embarrassment  and 
difficulty  that  can  attend  any  business—the  defi- 
ciency of  full  employment. 

Next  as  to  intellectual  labor.  The  greatest 
source  of  perplexity  and  difficulty  encountered  in 
editing  the  Farmers'  Register,  (and  which  must 
apply  to  any  agricultural  periodical  in  thie  coun- 
try,) is  the  scanty  aid  of  contributors,  and  conse- 
quent small  supply  of  materials  in  original  matter 
—and,  from  the  same  general  defect  in  all  such 
joumalp,  the  barren  field  fi'om  which  selections  in 
general  are  to  be  culled.  If  the  supply  of  mate- 
rials were  as  abundant  as  it  is  defective,  the  editor's 
labor  would  be  thereby  diminished  instead  of  be- 
ing increased  ;  or  rather,  the  sore  feeling  and  dis- 
couraging embarrassment,  from  his  having,  at 
most  limes,  nothing  to  do  of  proper  editorial  labor, 
anc&et  being  continually  confined  to  his  home 
waitm^  for  the  expected  but  uncertain  arrival  of 
tlie  few  materials  necessary  to  prevent  the  actual 


suspending  of  the  printer's  labors,  would  be  ex- 
changed for  plenty  of  pleasant  and  useful  employ- 
ment, and  the  ability  to  prepare  for  the  press,  in  a 
few  days,  what  he  has  usually  to  wail  for  a  month. 
Now,  even  if  there  is  no  change  to  be  hoped  for 
in  this  general  and  lamentable  apathy  of  agricul- 
turists in  re^rd  to  their  peculiar  interests,  and 


are  to  continue  so  long  as  it  shall  be  published, 
(which  may  Heaven  forbid !)  still  the  adding  to  the 
editor's  labors  the  publishing  of  a  new  work  for 
which  materials  will  be  more  abundant,  because 
drawn  from  different  and  more  abundant  sources, 
wi!l  serve  to  fill  up  the  idle  and  therefore  most 
wearisome  portion  of  his  time ;  and  even,  after  per- 
forming both  duties,  release  him  firom  much  (^le 
confinement  now  and  heretofore  caused  by  the  nSero 
want  of  materials  to  work  u|H}n,  and  the  conse- 
quent risk  of  not  furnishing  regular  employment 
for  the  printing  establishment.    The  better^  there- 
fore, that  either  of  the  two  publications  may  be  sus- 
tained, the  more  beneficial  will  it  be  for  the  other. 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  two  publications 
will  not  have  the  same  proprietor,  and  therefore 
that  the  pecuniary  transactions  will  be  kept  en- 
tirely separate. 


MOXTHf^T   COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 


For  \ht  Fanners*  Register. 

The  business  of  the  present  month  has  been 
more  in  the  sale  of  goods,  for  the  supply  of  the 
country  generally,  than  in  that  of  our  own  pro- 
duce— the  crops  of  cotton  nnd  tobacco  (of  1839) 
having  been  nearly  all  disposed  otl 

An  unusually  large  quantity  of  goods  has  been 
sold  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  previous 
year  or  two.  1  he  prices  of  cotton,  woollen  and 
other  goods  of  American  manulacturc,  are  ex- 
tremely low — loo  low  generally,  to  remunerate  the 
manuldcturer.  The  low  price,  however,  tends  to 
increase  the  consumption,  and  may  thus  react  in 
due  time. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  in  Europe,  aris- 
ing from  the  diflerences  between  Turkey  and 
£gypt,  in  which  the  great  European  powers  take 
side«,  remains  undecided,  arul  hss  of  course  an  im- 
portant influence  on  commercial  arrangements  and 
prospective  operations. 

Trade  with  China  is  suspended  by  the  opium 
war,  which  Great  Britain  is  waging  afininst  her. 
It  is  reported  that  a  British  force  had  destroyed 
the  forts  below  Canton,  and  wfcre  about  to  nuke 
an  attack  on  that  cit}'. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  now  l»eginninir  to  arrive  at 
market,  chiefly  by  wagon  load«  in  bulk,  is  of  good 
quality,  and  in  good  condiiioo,  as  the  season  has 
been  tiivonible  lor  curing  it.  Such  commands, 
^5  to  §6J  for  leaf  nnd  in  proportion  for  lugs,  and 
in  hogsheads  h  iff  her  prices,  up  to  §8  or  more. 
Old  leaf;  86  »o  89J,  &c.  European  markets  are 
brisk,  and  shipments  of  the  last  crop  bid  lair  to 
pay  good  profits,  which  will  cause  the  present  one 
to  sell  well. 

The  year's  receipts  at  New  Orleans  were  44,000 
hhds.,  and  the  exports  41,000,  of  which  25,000  to 
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Ibrei^  ports.  The  inepections  in  Virginia  58,000, 
of  which  the  foreign  export  of  the  year  ending  Ist 
instant,  was  27,400,  and  about  8,000  hhds.  more 
will  be  exported  this  month.  Although  the  crop 
was  unusually  large,  the  previous  one  havini; 
been  on  the  oiher  extreme,  left  all  markets  bare, 
and  prices  are  consequently  supported. 

The  crop  of  cotton  (of  1839)  is  slated  at  2,178,- 
000  bales,  to  which  may  be  added  about  37,000, 
nianuCactured  in  the  western  and  southern  states 
and  not  included  in  the  statement.  Of  this, 
1,880,000  were  exported  to  Europe,  and  about 
333,000  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  weather  during  this  and  part  of  the  preced- 
ing month  has  generally  been  lavorable,  and  this 
may  counteract  to  some  extent  the  injury  by  pre- 
vious excess  of  rain  and  by  caterpillars.  If,  how- 
i>!VttL  the  present  severe  frost,  ^October  26,)  the 
iii|^  we  have  had,  extends  to  Alabama  and  Lou- 
isiana, it  may  diminish  the  product  maieriallv : 
but  after  so  large  a  crop  as  the  last  (800,000  bales 
more  than  that  of  1838,)  there  can  be  no  de6ciency 
of  supply,  even  should  the  present  be  a  small  one. 
'  The  picking  season,  as  yet,  has  been  entirely  favor- 
able and  the  quality  is  ^ood.  Price  of  new  in  Pe- 
tersburg 9},  in  Charleston  8^  to  9|,  in  Mobile 
8  to  10^,  in  New  Orleans  8  to  11,  (not  including 
the  lowest  qualities,)  and  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
cline in  nil  these  markets. 

Supplies  of  wheat  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
continue  very  limited,  and  prices  3  to  5  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  where  quotations  are  90  to  105. 

The  quantity  of  flour  and  grain  cleared  at  Buf- 
falo and  Black  Rock  for  the  Erie  canal  to  1st  Octo- 
ber, in  the  last  four  years  is  thus  stated : 

1837,  60,000  bbls.  flour,  341,600  bushels  wheat. 

1838,  157,000     "       "      492,000      "  ** 

1839,  206,000    "       "      506,000      «  " 

1840,  528,000     »«       «*      694,000       "  " 

And  this  is  exclusive  of  the  vast  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  extensive  and  fertile  country  east  of 
Bufl'alo,  and  of  the  large  shipments,  li'om  ports  on 
the  lakes,  direct  to  Canada. 

The  export  of  flour  and  grain  to  England  has 
neariy  ceased,  the  present  rate  of  duty  amounting 
to  prohibition. 

Indian  corn  45  to  48  cents.  No  sales  yet  of  new 
crop. 

Arranfiremcnts  nre  certainly  made  by  the  banks 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  resumpiion  of  specie  pay- 
ments on  15th  January,  and  coutjequently  those 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  will  resume  about  the 
same  time.  X. 

October  26. 


NOTES  OP  AGRICrLTURAL  PRACTICES  ON  THE 
GKKAT  rCICDUB.  S.  C. 

Extract  from  the  Southern  Cabhict. 
Having  given  a  general  survey  of  this  section 
of  country,  we  will  now  enter  somewhat  more  into 
details.  The  systems  pursued  by  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  6W(nitt)*lands  are  simdar;  as  well  as 
by  those  who  cultivate  the  high  land.  There  are 
differences  in  the  details ;  but  we  can  only  mention 
H  few,  as  we  proceed  on,  for  it  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  limited  space  to  enter  into  particulars. 
We  shHil  select  Col.  Williams'  plantation  on  the 
Great  Peedee,  as  illustrating  the  practices  of  the 
{>Janters  on  the  river-swamp  land?,  and  that  of 


Gen.  Gillespie's,  that  of  the  uplands.  \Vc  will 
commence  with  Col.  Williams',  which  was  the  first 
we  visited,  and  with  the  details  of  the  roanoge- 
inent  of  which,  W3  became  better  acquainted  than 
with  that  of  any  other. 

The  soil  of  the  river-swamp  plantations  we  have 
already  described.  It  is  generally  what  may  be 
called  a  sandy  loam,  becoming  a  clayey  loam  as 
you  approach  the  high-lands.  There  are  spots  of 
clay,  and  sandy  ridges,  but  these  are  not  frequent. 
By  far  the  largest  portion  is  a  fine  black  friable  soil, 
about  six  inches  deep,  resting  on  a  clayey  sub- 
stratum. The  principal  crops  cultivated  are  cotton 
and  corn — potatoes  only  in  very  small  quantifier  ; 
rye  lor  early  pasturage,  and  oats  principally  lor 
lurninff  under  as  manure. 

Cotton,  preparatwn  of  the  land  for,  and  culture 
of, — About  one-half  of  the  land  intended  for  cotton 
is  manured  with  compost  taken  from  the  cattle- 
pens,  stables,  &c.  The  balance  required  to  make 
out  the  quant iiy  needed,  is  taken  from  newly  clear- 
ed grounds,  or  fields  which  have  been  rested  one 
year,  and  the- growth  turned  under,  or  which  have 
been  manured  by  the  turning  under  of  a  crop  of 
green  oats.  The  oats  sown  for  this  purpose  are 
put  in,  in  the  montlis  of  October  and  November, 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre,  and 
the  ground  thrown  into  ridges  of  the  width  intend- 
ed (or  cotton  the  succeeding  year.  By  this  opera- 
tion t)}e  oats  are  covered.  In  July,  (or  as  soon 
after,  as  other  work  necessary  to  be  done  will  per- 
mit, sometimes  not  until  late  in  August,)  the  oats 
are  turned  under,  reversing  the  ridges,  and  bury- 
ing them  completely.  In  the  spring  folloiving 
the  ridges  are  again  reversed,  (at  which  time  the 
oats  are  found  to  have  entirely  rotted,)  and  the 
beds  formed.  Occasionally,  manure  is  used  in 
addition  to  the  green  crop  turned  under,  but  this 
is  not  often  done.  When  the  oats  are  turned  un- 
der late,  the  seeds  having  matured,  there  is  ano- 
ther growth  of  oats,  which,  with  the  weeds,  form 
sometimes  a  pretty  thick  coating,  all  of  which  is  of 
course  turned  under,  or,  as  ib  sometimes  the  case, 
listed  down  previous  to  reversing  the  beds.  When 
the  fields  have  been  rested,  all  the  growth,  which 
is  considerable,  (lor  no  cattle  are  permitted  to  pas- 
ture on  them,)  is  listed  under  as  early  in  the  fall 
as  practicable.  If  not  done  early  it  is  preferred 
to  turn  It  all  under  with  the  plough,  so  as  to  mix  it 
more  intimately  with  the  sod.  Gypsum  has  also 
been  tried  with  decided  success,  the  seeds  merely 
wetted,  rolled  in  it,  and  planted. 

Those  ficMs  which  the  year  previous  were  in 
cotton,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  again  with 
the  same  crop,  are  prepared  by  running  a  mould 
board  plough  twice  in  the  centre  of  the  alleys  and 
forming  as  deep  a  .furrow  as  possible,  the  bull- 
ton^ne  follows  Itreaking  up  the  soil  still  deeper. 
These  furrows  are  then  filled  with  manure  fioni 
the  various  pens.  The  beds  are  formed  by  the 
plough  and  dressed  over  with  the  hoe-  The 
trenching  plough  (already  described)  is  run  oo  the 
top  of  the  beds,  making  them  smooth  and  fbr.min<B: 
the  trenches,  into  which  the  seeds  are  sra'tered 
at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  covered 
by  the  horse-rake.  The  beds  are  formed  from 
four  lo^six  feet  apart,  and  very  wide  at  the  base, 
nearly  meeting  in  the  alleys. 

The  first  working  is  done  with  the  hoes  goin^ 
over  an  I  lightly  shaving  down  the  beds.  J^Vis 
also  makes  them  smooth  and  prepares  the^  tor 
the  second  operation,  which  is  with  the  **sciH)er." 
The  cotton  is  thinned  at  the  first  working;  leaving 
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a  single  stalk  not  nearer  than  eighteen  inches  and 
not  more  than  three  leet.  The  after  culture  is 
perfornied  nearly  altogether  with  the  skimmer, 
which  shoves  the  surt'uce  of  the  heds,  throwing  a 
little  earth  up  to  the  cotton.  The  hoe  lullowo, 
merely  going  over  the  tope  of  the  beds,  and  those 
spots  where  the  skimmer  has  not  worked  well,  or 
cannot  approach.  A  skimmer  does  three  acres 
per  diem.  An  able  bodied  hand  will  do  from  fiiiy 
to  one  hundred  rows  of  two  hundred  and  ten  teei 
in  length,  according  to  the  grassiness,  &c.  of  the 
fields.  The  fields  are  gone  over  from  every  ten 
to  fil\een  days.  The  Petit  GulfeeeA,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  alone  is  planted.  The  yield  from 
this  is  an  average  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  cot- 
ton per  acre.  From  thirty-five  acres  Col.  Wil- 
liams has  gathered  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  pounds  per  acre.  The  pickings 
are  usually  accomplished  in  from  one  to  tiiree 
limes  going  over.  The  ginning  is  done  on  one  of 
the  plantations  by  water  power — on  the  others 
by  animals.  Houses  for  the  reception  of  the 
cotton  are  built  in  several  parts  of  the  different 
plantations,  especially  wtten  distant  from  the  main 
settlements. 

Corn. — In  the  rotation  adapted  by  Col.  W., 
corn  usually  Ibllows  cotton.  The  fiirrows  arc 
run  across  the  bods,  and  so  deep  as  to  bring  the 
bottom  of  thera  to  a  level  with  the  alleys.  The 
corn  is  planted  exactly  where  these  furrows  inter- 
sect the  old  bed^,  and  where  there  is  a  quantity 
of  manure  remaining  from  that  used  for  the  cot- 
ton. Sometimes  additional  manure  is  applied. 
This  most  generally  (if  not  always)  is  cotton  seed, 
whose  vegetative  powers  have  first  been  destroy- 
ed,) in  quantities  of  about  a  pint,  which  is  put  in 
the  holes.  If  the  fields  have  been  resting,  the 
whole  ground  is  broken  up  completely  and  turned 
over.  It  is  then  laid  off  five  by  six,  and  the  corn 
planted,  and  when  up  thinned  down  to  from  two 
to  three  stalks.  The  first  working  is  performed 
with  the  bulltongue  plough,  by  which  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  and  deeply  broken  up.  It  is  after- 
wards cultivated  quite  shallow,  with  the  scraper, 
which  is  run  both  ways.  When  laid  by,  it  re- 
ceives a  slight  hilling  but  not  before.  The  usual 
product  is  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  sixty  bushels 
have  been  gathered.  We  have  already  described 
the  variety  of  corn  cultivated  by  Col.  Williams, 
which  he  has  brought  to  its  present  productive 
state  by  long  and  careful  selection.  In  producing 
many  ears,  it  resembles  :he  **UuIen,"  but  the 
stalks,  ears,  and  grain,  are  infinitely  larger,  and  in 
this  respect  differs  not  materially  from  the  corn 
usually  cultivated  in  the  slate,  but  in  productive- 
ness tar  exceeding.  We  counted  on  a  dried  stalk 
seven  large  shucks,  (the  corn  had  been  taken  out 
to  plant.)  This  corn  is  not  purely  of  one  sort,  but 
seems  lo  he  a  mixture  of  several,  lor  among  it  you 
can  find  all  of  the  varieties  of  grain  from  pure  Hint 
to  Tuscarora.  The  ears  differ  also  in  size,  having 
from  eight  to  sixteen  rows.  The  grains  are  usual- 
ly of  good  size.  We  hope  the  colonel  will  carry 
his  selections  still  further,  and  get  rid  of  all  the 
small  sized  ears,  unless  he  dicovers  that  these  are 
the  most  productive — then  of  course  get  rid  of  the 
other.  That  which  is  best  should  be  retained, 
and  the  rest  discarded,  for  they  cannot  all  be 
equally  good.  A  fact  was  mentioned  to  u?,  which 
was  certainly  unknown,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  all  the  planters  of  this  section  of  the  state,  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  on  the  subject.  It  ip, 
that  theirs/  puckers  from  corn,  if  left  undisturbed, 


will  alwayp  produce  ears  on  the  stalk,  similar  to 
the  parent  stalk,  and  not  an  abortion  on  the  ends, 
as  we  so  often  see  in  our  fields ;  and  in  confirma- 
tioii  of  this,  we  were  shown  four  dried  stalks, 
which  had  grown  in  such  close  proximity,  as  lo 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  parent  stalk 
and  suckers.  It  was  out  of  the  ground,  and  di- 
vested of  soilj  but  the  mass  of  roots  was  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  ascertain  positively,  without 
separating  and  thus  destroying  the  specimen, 
(which  we  were  not  willing  to  do,)  whether  they 
proceeded  from  one  or  more  roots — the  appearance 
decidedly  was,  that  the  whole  sprang  from  one. 
We  counted  on  each  of  these  stalks  two  large 
ears,  with  no  greater  diflerence  between  them 
than  might  be  found  between  adjoining  stalks. 
Col.  Williams  first  mentioned  the  fact  to  us,  and 
in  conversing  on  the  subject  before  one  of  his 
overseers,  (who  had,  by-the-bye,  been  with  him 
a  number  of  years,)  the  latter  observed  that  he 
thought  every  person  knew  it.  The  abortions  v^ 
have  on  our  suckers  are  attributed  to  their  not  be- 
ing the  original  or  first,  but  such  as  had  been 
thrown  up  a  second  time  by  the  plant  which  is 
said  not  to  produce  ears  at  the  sides,  but  merely 
a  few  scattering  grains  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks. 
We  have  mentioned  the.se  facts  to  many  of  our 
planters  in  this  section  of  country.  None  )iave 
made  observations  sufficiently  accurate,  to  speak 
positively  on  the  subject,  though  the  general  opi> 
nion  is,  that  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  lower 
country.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
com  cultivated  by  Col.  IViUiamal  We  would  be 
glad  to  receive  communications  oo  the  subject 
from  some  of  our  friends. 

Oats  are  principally  cultivated  for  turning  under 
as  manure,  and  seldom  more  is  saved  than  will 
answer  for  seed  the  ensuing  season,  unless  there 
appears  likely  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  corn  crop. 
When  this  is  apprehended,  as  much  is  gathered  in 
as  it  is  supposed  will  meet  it,  which  is  done,  not 
by  cutting  and  thrashing  in  the  usual  way;  but 
the  hands  are  sent  in  and  merely  strip  ofl'  the 
grains  from  the  stalk,  leaving  the  latter  standing. 
In  this  way  each  hand  gathers  sixteen  buk-hels 
per  diem,  and  on  one  occasion  twenty-four  were 
gathered.  This  is  supposed  to  be  fully  equal  to 
cutting  down  and  ihrRsiing  it  out ;  and  there  is 
this  advantage,  that  the  stubble  is  lefl  on  the  field 
to  be  turned  under  as  manure. 

/?ye. — This  is  only  sown  for  early  pasturage, 
and  as  there  is  generally  more  sown  than  can  be 
eaten  down,  a  coneidernble  quantity  runs  to  set^d, 
on  which  the  hoirs  arc  turned  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe. 

Peas  are  very  little  attended  to,  a  small  quantity 
being  planted  near  the  settlements,  into  which  the 
cows  are  turned  aflcr  harvesting  the  crop.  Soue 
are  picked  except  for  seed. 

Siceet  Potatoes, — Not  cultivated  as  a  crop.  A 
small  quantity  is  usually  cultivated^  which  is  given 
to  the  negroes  as  a  luxury,  and  never  forming  any 
poriion  of  their  week's  allowance. 

Hay. — It  is  seldom  that  any  attention  is  paid  to 
the  making  of  hay,  as  it  is  never  considered  ivortli 
the  attention  of  the  plan:er,  it  being  too  costly  to 
send  it  to  market,  and  there  bt  ing  usually  as  many 
com  blades  or  leaves  as  will  suffice  for  the  use  of 
the  plantation,  corn  being  planted  in  large  quanti- 
ties. We  still,  however,  hope  to  see  it  yet  supply- 
ing the  place  i»f  northern  hay  in  our  niarke*. 
When  the  ground  is  broken  up  in  May  and  June, 
the  growth  of  crab  or  crop  grass  i^  very  heavy, 
bciiiiT  fburlo  five  feet  high.    Col.  Williams  lad 
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never  ascertained  the  weight  per  acre,  Jjut  promis- 
ed to  do  so  the  present  season)  and  inform  us  of 
the  result. 

Manures,  and  their  application, — We  were 
much  gratified  on  apcertaining  the  great  attention 
paid  to  the  collection  and  application  of  manures 
in  this  section  of  country.  Every  where  we  visit- 
ed, this  branch  of  agriculture  appeared  to  be  deem- 
ed of  primary  importance.  We  were  too  late  to  he- 
hold  the  large  accumulation  on  the  different  plan- 
tations, hut  we  saw  preparations  making  tor  the 
collection  of  a  new  supply  for  the  succeeding  crops. 
The  plan  usually  is,  to  cart  the  corn  and  cotton 
stalks  into  the  pens  as  opportunity  oilers,  and  con- 
stantly to  accumlate  in  ihem,  pine  and  oak  leaves 
on  which  the  cattle  are  nightly  penned.  This 
compost,  when  applied  to  cotton,  is  spread  in  the 
furrow  at  the  rate  of  an  ox -cart-load  for  every 
fifty  yards  square.  To  corn  it  is  applied  in  the 
hill. 

^Cotton  seed  Is  highly- prized  here  as  elsewhere, 
as  a  manure  for  corn.  The  practice  varies.  By 
some  it  is  applied  under  the  corn,  but  most  ^ne- 
rally  above,  in  quantities  of  from  one  to  two  pints 
to  the  hill.  That  which  is  applied  under  the  corn 
gives  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  whilst  young, 
and  hence  is  apt  to  mislead  the  planter ;  but  when 
earing  time  arrives,  it  is  tbund  not  to  be  equal  to 
that  to  which  it  has  been  applied  later  and  on  the 
hill.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  larire  portion  of 
its  good  qualities  become  exhausted  betbre  the 
corn  requires  it  at  earing  time,  and  that  it  wilt  be 
more  efficient  if  applied  later — still,  however,  it 
appears  to  us,  that  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  led  so  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wea- 
ther, must  also  exhaust  its  valuable  properties. 
Would  it  not,  therelbre,  be  better  to  have  the  first 
furrow  run  near,  (throwing  the  earth  from  the 
corn,  the  cotton  seed  placed  in  these  furrows  op- 
^posite  the  hills  on  each  side,  the  earth  returned  by 
the  plough  and  the  seed  covered.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  manure  would,  in  this  manner,  be 
retained  ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  valuable 
properties  of  cotton  seed  reside  almost  entirely,  if 
not  wholly,  in  the  oil  it  contains,  and  that  this  is 
easily  and  rapidly  dissipated  by  heat,  we  may, 
perhaps,  sec  the  utility  of  removing  it  from  the 
immediate  and  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  in- 
terposing a  medium  which  wilt  absorb  and  retain 
the  gases  as  they  are  disengaged.  There  are 
probably  no  salts  of  consequence  to  sink,  and  the 
toss  sustained  by  this  species  of  manure,  is  by 
evaporation,  not  infiltration.  Cotton-seed  is  also 
applied  to  cotton,  (sometimes  mixed  with  other 
manures,)  being  spread  in  the  furrows  at  ttie  rate 
of  tr*om  thirty  to  tbrty  busliels  per  acre.  A  curious 
eircumsiance  connected  with  the  application  of 
cotton-seed  as  manure  was  mentioned  to  us  by 
Col.  Willium<».  Many  years  ago  he  mnnulaciured 
oil  iVoni  cotton-seed,  and  applied  the  refuse  as  ma- 
nure. He  Ibund  that  when  the  cake  was  used  in 
pieces  larger  than  about  lour  inches  square  to  the 
i)ill,  the  plants  were  decidedly  injured.  In  one 
instance  it  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  between 
three  and  four  liundred  bophels  per  acre.  Not 
only  the  crop  was  destroyed  by  the  applicalion, 
but  even  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  many  years. 

Gypsum  has  been  ured  with  decided  success,  as 
a  manure  lor  cotton  :  but  the  difliculiy  in  obtain- 
inir  it,  tias  prevented  its  more  general  use.  'i'he 
seeds,  in  all  the  experiments,  were  merely  rolled 
in  the  t»laster.  In  one  field  in  wliich  every  alter- 
uate  five  rows  were  thus  mannrcd,  the  growtti 


differed  so  much  in  color  as  to  give  jB  riband-like 
appearance  to  if.  There  are  some '  experiments 
making  this  year,  which  we  hope  to  have  repotled 
in  future  numbers  of  this  journal. 

In  clearing  new  land,  Col.  Williams  docs  not 
permit  any  thing  to  be  burned,  but  tniries  as  much 
as  possible.  The  larger  togs,  which  cannot  be  so 
readily  got  rid  ol|  are  piled  up  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  field,  and  when  they  commence  rotting,  they 
are  moved  every  year  or  two,  tlius  manuring  the 
portions  of  fiifid  where  they  happen  to  be. 

Two  other  modes  of  improving  his  soil,  have 
been  resorted  to  by  the  Col.  with  decided  success. 
The  first  is  by  altering  their  textures  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  sand  with  clay  and  clay  with  sand. 
The  improvement  has  been  decided  and  great. 
Clayey  soil  is  more  improved  by  the  carting  on 
and  admixture  of  sand,  than  is  sand  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  clay.  Con«iderable  quantities  of  ground 
have,  in  this  way,  been  improved. 

The  other  mode  has  been  by  under  or  sub-soil 
draining.  This  has  been  resorted  to  with  great 
eflect,  and  we  saw  several  acres  of  swampy  marsh 
ground,  whicli  in  its  original  state  produced  only 
rushes  and  the  usual  growth  of  such  lands,  entire- 
ly reclaimed,  as  dry  as  any  other  pan  of  the  field, 
and  judging  from  itic  old  stalks  of  corn,  it  had  pro- 
duced a  belter  crop.  This  piece  was  the  first  at- 
tempt made  by  Col.  Williams,  with  which  he  has 
been  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  has  under- 
drained  alt  the  land  in  his  extensive  fields  which 
require  it. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS,  IW  REGARD   TO    COPfDITIOITS 
OP  TUB   FARMlSRtt'    REGISTER   FOR  VOL.  IX. 

Every  individual  whose  name  is  on  the  sub- 
scription list  of  the  Farmers'  Register  is  respect- 
fully requested  to  read  and  consider  tlic  following 
remarks,  with  the  same  degree  of  attention  as  if 
they  were  addressed  to  himself  specially  and  par- 
ticularly. 

For  the  last  two  years,  a  continued  effort  has 
been  made,  at  great  risk  and  cost  to  the  publisher, 
by  means  of  a  reduction  of  the  price  contingent 
on  certain  conditions,  to  extend  the  circulation  of 
the  Farmers'  RegiRier,  and  thereby  to  increase  its 
beneficial  effects  on  ngricultural  and  general  inte- 
rests. (See  the  Conditions,  and  appended  remarks, 
at  pnge  G39  of  vol.  vii.)  The  expected  benefit  to 
the  puhlic,  so  far  as  found  in  the  extended  circula- 
tion of  the  work,  has  been  considerable;  but  not 
enough  so  to  compensate  the  publisher  for  the  addi- 
tional outlay  for  the  much  larger  increase  of  the 
copies  printed  of  the  two  last  volmnes  (7ih  and 
8th)  made,  in  misplaced  confidence  of  the  liberal 
offers  being  appreciated,  and  more  fully  met,  by 
:hc  ngricultural  public.  However,  it  is  not  for  the 
publislipr  to  complain  on  that  score.  Tlie  tike  con- 
tingent reductions  of  prices,  for  advanced  payments, 
will  be  continued,  with  stigtit  variations,  which 
will  not  be  less  advantageous  (if  availed  of)  to 
subscribers,  and  which  are  required  because  of  the 
many  cases  of  misunderetanding  of  cither  the  let- 
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ter,  the  intenlioo,  or  the  operation,  of  the  conJi- !  payment,  to  give  to  him  an  extra  copy  which  ho 


tions  referred  to,  by  new  subscribers  who  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  read  or  consider  tbcm.  Thus, 
many  have  been  misled,  either  by  their  own  fnaU 
tention,  or  tiie  incorrect  verbal  representations  of 
others  as  careless ;  and  in  almost  every  such  case, 
the  subscriber,  (if  not,  as  is  very  often  Ibund, 
totally  disreirnrdlul  of  all  obligations,)  considers 
that  his  own  erroneous  and  unfounded  impres- 
sions, received  without  reading,  or  attending  to, 
the  plain  letter  of  the  published  conditions,  should 
Qx  the  rule  of  construction,  and  the  measure  of 
his  obligations.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  leaving  no 
posEible  ground  hereatler  lor  such  disagreeable  dil- 
li^rences  of  opinion,  and  controversies,  and  lor  the 
many  losses  of  debts  thence  accruing,  (in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  previous  and  general  losses,) 
that  the  slight  chaiiges  have  been  adopted  as  to 
the  extra  copies  of  the  publication  oil'ered  by  the 
conditions,  (brmerly  and  now. 

With  these  views,  the  general  *  Conditions'  for 
the  9ih  volume  now  published  in  this  number,  are 
restored,  in  purport  and  rubstance,  to  what  they 
were  originally ;  and  the  extra  allowances  for  ad- 
vanced or  early  payments,  are  ofi'ered  separately 
as  premiums  to  such  sutmcribers  as  may  choose  to 
avail  of  the  benefits,  and  thereby  aid  the  object  of 
extending  the  circulation  of  the  work,  and  putting 
the  publication  as  much  as  possible  on  the  looting 
of  the  advanced  ^^cash  system."  And  it  is  hoped 
that  both  the  general  conditions  and  the  premiums 
are  stated  so  distinctly  and  fully,  that  there  will 
remain  no  subject  for  misconstruction. 

It  may  be  seen  that  every  existing  subscriber, 
who  shall  make  payment  for  vol.  ix.,  clear  of  all 
deductions,  and  in  aJvance  of  the  commencement 
*  of  the  publication,  shall  receive  a  premium  of  an 
extra  copy  of  the  same ;  but  to  be  directed  to  his 
own  namef  instead  ofj  as  belore,  to  the  name  of 
some  DOW  subscriber. 

If  the  payment  is  delayed,  but  not  longer  afier 
being  due  thau  the  issue  of  the  6th  number  of 
the  volume,  still  the  subscriber  may  receive  an 
extra  copy  of  either  vol.  7  or  vol.  8.  To  extend 
the  limit  of  time  still  longer  would  be  equivalent 
to  offering  a  premium  lor  delay  of  payment. 

The  subscription  for  any  additional  copy,  made 
thus  hereafter,  will  be  discontinued,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  the  end  of  that  particular  volume ; 
thus  leaving  the  subscriber  free  to  renew  the  like 
arrangement,  or  not,  as  he  may  choose,  for  ano- 
ther and  lor  every  succeeding  volume.  While  it 
is  hoped  that  this  change  in  the  direction  of,  and 
in  the  doration  of  the  subscriptions  for,  the  extra 
copies,  will  leave  no  pofsible  ground  ibr  mistake 
and  unpleasant  disagreement,  its  efl'ect  will  be,  as 
to  every  subscriber  who  chooses  to  go  upon  the 
system  of  advanced  cash  payments^  or  even  of  early 


may  dispose  of  as  he  pleases — whether  to  any 
01  her  old  sut>6crit>er,  whose  subscription  is  in  due 
time  discontinued  for  that  purpose — or  to  any  other 
destination,  more  advantageous  to  the  circulation 
of  the  work,  and  the  profit  of  the  publisher.- 

Every  subscriber,  therelbre,  may  choose  whe- 
ther he  will  put  himself  upon  the  credit  or  the  cash 
system  of  payment ;  and  if  the  latter,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  limit  of  the  31st  of  January,  or 
the  time  of  issuing  to  the  subscriber  his  first  num- 
ber of  the  volume,  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  all 
cases.  And,  though  it  cannot  be  rightfully  or  pro- 
perly required  by  the  publisher  as  a  condition,  it 
will  be  greatly  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  if  every 
such  order,  for  additional  supply,  as  well  as  every 
intended  order  for  discontinuance,  should  be  sent 
in  as  early  as  the  first  day  of  January,  when  the 
printing  of  the  new  volume  will  be  commenced, 
and  the  number  of  copies  of  the  edition  must  be 
determined  on  and  fixed  for  the  year.  While,  of 
course,  the  publisher  desires  to  retain  the  support 
of  all  the  present  subscribers,  and  is  thankful  Ibr 
the  continued  support  of  each  one,  still,  he  desires 
to  retain  no  subscribers'  names  against  their  will, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  commencement  of  a  new 
volume,  and  the  consequent  renewal  of  their  obli- 
gations, coming  on  them  by  surprise.  Therefore, 
as  in  Ibrmer  cases,  he  notifies  all  of  the  approach  of 
that  time  thisee  month"  *^Xore  its  arrival ;  and  ear- 
nestly asks,  as  a  perso.  lliivor  to  himselfj  that  all 
who  have  determined  to  discontinue  their  support 
to  the  work  will  give  the  proper  notification  thereo/) 
and  as  early  as  may  suit  tlieir  convenience. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  FARMERS*  REGISTER, 

FOR  THE  KI?(TII  TOLUMR,  TO  RE  COMMENCED 

JANUARY,  lti41. 

Article  I.  The  Farmers'  Register  is  published 
in  monthly  numbers,  of  64  large  octavo  pages 
each,  at  95  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  [See  also 
"Premiums"  below.] 

II.  All  mail  payments  must  be  made  in  bank 
notes,  or  checks,  of  par  value  In  Virgimia — 
or  otherwise  of  a  city  bank  of  the  state  in  which 
the  8ut>scriber  resides;*  and  all  letters  to  the  pub- 
lisher (except  such  as  contain  articles  for  publica- 
tion) must  be  post-paid;  and  the  publisher  as- 
sumes the  risk  of  loss  by  mail-carriage  of  all  letters 
and  remittances  conforming  to  the  foregoing  con- 

*  It  will  be  again  required  (as  formerly)  that  taail 
payments  shall  be  made  in  thn  notes  or  checks  of  spe- 
cie-paying banks,  should  any  such  Imnks  be  in  o|)era- 
tion  in  the  states  in  which  subscribers  severally  reside. 
Until  then,  tlie  pubUsber,  like  all  other  creditors,  and 
laborers  at  fixed  prices,  must  submit,  as  now,  to  be  de- 
frauded by  the  operation  of  the  noo-specie-paying 
banking  system,  of  the  difference  in  value  between 
the  best  of  such  bank  paper  and  specie. 
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dilioi)8,  and  which  have  been  properly  committed 
ta  the  mail,  or  to  ihe  hands  of  a jjost master.* 

HI.  If  a  subacript.on  ia  not  directed  to  be  dis- 
continued beJbre  the  first  number  of  the  next  vo- 
lume has  been  published,  il  will  be  taken  as  a  con- 
tinuance for  auoiher  year.  Subscriptions  must 
commence  with  the  be^innin^  of  some  one  vo- 
lume, and  will  not  be  taken  for  less  than  a  year  s 

publication.  , ,.  , 

iV.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher 
and  subscriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as 
soon  as  the  first  number  of  the  volume  is  issued  ; 
and  alter  that  time,  no  discontinuance  of  asub- 
scripiion  will  be  permitted.  Nor  will  a  subscrip- 
tion be  discontinued  for  any  earlier  notice,  while 
any  thing  thereon  remains  due,  unless  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  editor. 

Address —        Edmund  Ruffin. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Oct.  31,  1840. 

PREMIUMS  IN  EXTRA  COPIt^,  OFFERED  IN 
CONSIDERATION  OF  EITHER  ADVANCED  OR 
EARLY   PAYMENTS. 

1st.  To  every  subscriber  who  shall  pay  for  vol. 
9,  strictly  according  to  the  above  conditions  (in 

*  "  A  postmaster  may  enclose  money  in  a  letter  to 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper,  to  pay  the  subscription 
of  a  third  person,  and  trank  the  letter,  if  written  by 
himself.  (Signed)  Amos  Kendall,  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral." 


Articles  I.  and  II.)  before  January  31sf,  (when 
No.  1.  will  be  issued,)  an  extra  copy  of  the  same 
shall  be  sent ;  or  instead,  if  preferred  by  him  and 
so  ordered,  a  copy  of  either  vol.  7  or  vol.  8.  In 
like  manner,  and  at  same  rale  of  deduction,  any 
one  person  may  obtain  any  number  of  copies  to 
supply  others. 

2il.  To  every  subscriber,  not  thus  payinp;  in  ad- 
vance of  the  publication,  but  who  shall  do  so,  and 
in  all  other  re-ppects  comply  with  the  above  condi- 
tions before  June  SOih,  an  extra  copy  of  either 
vol.  7  or  vol.  8  shall  be  sent ;  and  the  same  to  eve- 
ry new  subscriber,  paying  as  above  required  (in 
Art.  I.  and  11.)  at  the  time  of  his  subscription  be- 
ing ordered. 

Jiemarks. 

Any  extra  copy,  sent  as  above  stated,  will  be 
directed  only  to  (he  name  of  the  individual  entitled 
to  it  as  a  premium ;  but  sent  to  any  post-office 
that  may  be  desired.  The  sending  ol  every  such 
extra  copy  will  cease  wiih  the  volume  ;  but  the  like 
arrangement  may  be  renewerl,  and  similar  advan- 
tages obtained  bv  any  subscribers  hereafter,  upon 
the  renewed  performance  of  like  conditions. 

Od-  No  agents,  or  general  collectors,  are  em- 
ployed for  the  Farmers'  Register.  But  any  sub- 
scriber, postmaster,  or  other  person,  may  obtain 
for  his  own  profit  the  large  allowances  offered  m 
the  fbregoing  premiums,  by  procuring  the  beneGts 
to  the  publication  for  which  the  premiums  are  of- 
fered. 
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U0L8TBIN   DAIRIES. 


From  the  Jouroal  of  the  English  Aurtculiural  Society. 

''  The  pride  and  boast  of  ilie  Holsieiuer  is  his 
dairy  ;  and  the  lame  of  Holsteio  butter,  which,  it 
we  except  that  made  io  Holland  Proper  (or  Delf- 
laod,)  may  well  claim  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
not  only  justifies  his  prefereoce,  but  may  render  a 
sketch  or  those  peculiarities  ol'  management,  by 
which  the  Holsiein  dairy  system  is  more  especial- 
ly distin^ished,  neither  uninteresting  nor  useless 
to  the  English  farmer.  These  may  be  chiefly 
classed  under  /bur  heads,  viz. :  the  buildings  and 
utensils;  the  time  of  milking,  and  number  of 
hands  employed  ;  the  management  of  the  milk ; 
end  the  mode  of  working,  salting,  and  packing 
the  butter. 

The  buildings  indisnensable  to  a  large  dairy 
(which  varies  Irom  100  to  400  cows)  are,  a  milk 
cellar,  a  butler  cellar,  a  churning  house,  (and 
closely  adjoining  the  horse-mill,  by  which  the 
operation  of  churning  is  invariably  effected,)  a 
cheese  room  and  a  kitchen,  in  which  not  only  the 
various  utensils  are  washed,  but  the  Ibod  cooked 
lor  all  the  persons  immediately  engaged  in  the 
dairy- work;  to  which  must  commonly  be  added 
their  sleeping  and  eating  apartments,  as,  on  large 
estates,  the  whole  of  the  establishment  is  usually 
kept  apart  from  the  mansion  house.  The  size 
and  site  of  the  milk  cellar  are  esteemed  matters 
of  irst  rate  importance :  it  ought  to  front  the  north ; 
te  shaded  from  the  southern  sun  by  rows  of  trees 
— elder  being  especially  selected  for  this  purpose, 
and  indeed  placed  if  possible  near  the  windows, 
on  account  of  their  influence  in  keeping  off  the 
insect  tribes;  and  a  thatched  projecting  roof  is 
preferred,  aflbrding  greater  protection  from  the 
heat :  while,  in  chooamg  the  site,  peculiar  care  is 
taken  to  place  the  dairy  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
thing  calculated  to  generate  bad  odors,  or  in  any 
way  taint  the  atmosphere.  The  size  of  the  mdk 
cellar  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  cows :  but  it  should  always  be  calculated 
Io  contain  the  produce  of  lour  milkings ;  and  as 
the  milk  dishes  usually  occupy  a  space  ol  two  feat 
square,  the  produce  of  100  cows,  giving  on  an 
average  8  quarts  per  day,  (a  large  average  for 
the  cows  of  this  country  throughout  the  year,) 
would  fill  50  milk  dishes  at  each  milking,  and 
would  require  a  ground sur/ace  of  500  square  feet, 
as  the  miik  dishes  are  invari»ibly  placed  on  the 
floor,  the  amouut  of  each  milking  a  little  apart ; 
and  there  must  unavoidably  be  spaces  left,  to  ena- 
ble the  dairy  maids  to  go  through  their  various 
operations  of  skimming,  sieving,  and  removing 
cream,  &c.  The  floor,  though  sometimes  fldgged, 
IS  more  generally  of  brick,  neatly  fitted,  so  that  no 
water  may  lodge  in  the  joints ;  and  always  gently 
inclined,  with  a  grated  opening  at  the  lower  end, 
to  facilitate  the  mopping  and  washing  of  the  floor, 
which  is  never  omittea  to  be  done  twice  a  day, 
notwithstanding  that  every  avoidable  impurity  is 
carefully  guarded  against,  and  every  drop  which 
may  full  at  the  time  of  the  milk  being  strained,  i* 
instantly  wiped  up.  A  great  improveineut  hue 
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been  recently  made  in  some  newly  arranged  dai- 
ries, by  dividing  ihe  floor  into  compartments  with 
brick  ledges,  from  3  to  4  inches  high,  betweea 
which  the  milk  dishes  stand ;  and  the  co>nparf. 
menis  (the  lower  extremi*y  of  which  is  fitted  with 
a  smafl  sluice)  being  filled,  by  means  of  a  pump, 
with  cold  water  twice  a  day,  the  milk  is  preserved 
so  cool  as  to  prevent  all  approach  to  acidity  lor 
several  hours  longer  than  when  placed  on  a  dry 
floor:  thus  aflbrding,  even  during  the  summer  sol* 
slice,  sufficient  time  for  a  complete  separation  of 
the  milk  and  cream,  without  which  the  full  propor- 
tion of  butler  cannot  be  obtained.  For  eflectuat- 
ing  the  same  desirable  result,  ice  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  sultry  weather,  either  by  dropping 
a  piece  of  pure  ice  in  each  milk-pan,  or  by  placing 
a  pailful  in  the  dairy,  which,  by  giving ofl  its  cold, 
sensibly  lowers  the  atmospheric  temperature. 

It  is  considered  necessary  that  the  milk  cellar 
should  be  sunk  from  8  to  4  leei  in  the  ground  ;  be 
from  16  to  18  feet  high  (the  best  have  an  arched 
roof)  as  being  more  conducive  to  coolness  than 
boards) ;  and  be  fiimished  with  two  rows  of  win-' 
dows,  (and,  if  possible,  on  three  sides,  north,  easf| 
and  west,)  to  secure  a  thorough  air.  The  lower 
range  consists  of  wooden  trellis  work,  provided  in- 
side with  gauze  frames  to  exclude  insects,  and  out- 
side with  hanging  shutters,  which  can  be  lowered 
and  elevated  at  pleasure.  The  upper  range  is  fur- 
nished with  glass  sashes  when  light  only  isreifui- 
site,  which  are  exchanged  for  gauze  frames,  wheit 
more  coolness  is  desirable.  The  butter-cellar  also, 
roust /be  light,  airy  and  cool ;  being  hkewise  sunk 
in  the  ground,  and  the  same  precautions  adopted 
as  in  the  milk  cellar,  to  secure  an  abundant  current 
oi  pure  air.  In  it  the  butter,  when  carried  Ihinr 
the  churning  house,  is  worked,  salted,  and  packed;^ 
and  the  fillip  butter  casks  ranged  on  clean  boards, 
somewhat  eleveied  above  the  floor,  to  admit  a  free 
passage  o4*air,  aie  weekly  turned  and  wiped. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  churning  house,  which 
diflers  in  no  respect  from  similar  arrrangcments  in 
England,  excepting  that,  of  late  years,  the  perpen- 
dicular movement  of  the  chum  stuff  has  been  ex- 
changed for  the  rotatory,*  which  is  found  to  chum 
in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  less  risk  of  producing, 
even  in  hot  weather,  what  is  called  oihng. 

The  cheese  room  i^  never  admitted  near  either 
milk  or  batter  cellar,  and  is,  in  newly  arranged  dai- 
ries, placed  as  far  as  may  be  from  them.  In  fact, 
as  cleanliness  forms  the' great  object  of  the  Hoi- 
stein  dairy  system,  the  closest  attention  is  paid  to 
guard  against  every  impurity,  and  to  remove  eve- 
ry thing  from  the  vicinity  of  iheddiry  which  could 
by  possibility  exercise  a  sinister  influenee  on  the 
very  susceptible  substances  of  milk  and  butter ; 
which  suffer,  to  a  degree  ihoee  unaccustomed  to 
observe  it  would  little  suspect,  from  a  tainted  at- 
mosphere. As  the  preparation  of  cheese  is  better 
understood  in  England  than  here,  I  will  on!y  men- 
tion that  three  sorts  are  made — sweet  milk,  skim- 
med milk,  and  occasionally  what  is  termed  cream 
cheese;  and  shall  now  proceed  todeccribe  the  nian- 
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Bgemeot  of  the  milk,  first  enumerating  ihe  number 
ofpersons  required.  I'hese  Consist,  in  large  dairies 
of  a  meyer  or  overseer,  a  cooper,  one  or  two  cow- 
lierds,  (as  may  be  requisite,)  one  or  more  swine- 
herds, an  upper  dairy  woman,  and  dairymaids  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  every  18  cows.  The  over- 
seer &  duty  involves  a  general  charge  of  the  cattle, 
whether  in  health  or  sickness,  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  their  diseases  and  the  remedies ;  he 
is  responsible  lor  the  swine  being  properly  cared 
lor  I  that  the  calves,  whether  fatting  or  rearing  for 
stock,  are  regularly  and  suitably  led;  that  the 
cowherd  does  his  duty  ;  that  the  hourd  of  milking 
are  punctually  adhered  to ;  and  that  every  thing 
and  every  person  is  in  proper  place  and  keeping. 
He  must  lurther  pay  strict  attention  that  the  cows 
are  milked  thoroughly  out,  on  which  so  very  much 
depends ;  as  not  only  the  cow  which  is  allowed  to 
retain  any  portion  of  milk  diminishes  her  produce 
by  so  much  from  day  to  day,  but  the  last,  being  by 
far  the  richest  part,  a  loss  of  butler  is  incurred 
much  more  than  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
milk,  by  this  culpable  negligence  or  laziness.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  an  accurate  exa- 
miner, Dr.  Schubler,  the  first  drawn  milk  contains 
only  5,  the  second  8,  and  the  fifth  17  per  cent,  of 
cream !  If  the  number  ol  cows  be  not  above  a 
hundred,  the  overseer  can  also  undertake  the  coop- 
er work  ;  which,  when  wooden  miJk  dishes  are 
used,  in  'addition  to  the  cream  barrels,  milking 
pails,  and  butter  casks  required  in  the  course  of  a 
year  is  a  consideration  both  of  time  and  expense. 
But  in  large  dairies,  a  cooper  is  kept  in  addition, 
who,  however,  must  likewise  milk  a  certain  number 
of  cows,  assist  in  carrying  the  milk,  feeding  the 
cows  when  housed,  or  any  other  dairy  work  which 
a  man  is  capable  of.  The  wages  of  these  two  per- 
sons vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  dairy,  but 
may  be  averaged  the  first  at  60|  and  the  second  at 
40  dollars  per  annum. 

I'he  dairymaids,  besides  milking,  cleaning  the 
vessels,  &c.,  work  in  the  garden  in  summer,  spin 
in  winter,  and  wash,  bake,  brew  and  cook  for  their 
own  establishment,  under  the  supei intendence  of 
the  upper  dairy  woman,  who  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  it,  as  on  her  skill,  attention, 
and  diligence  depend,  in  great  measure,  both  the 
quantity  and  quality,  and,  by  consequence,  the  pro- 
fit of  the  produce.  She  must  not  only  thoroughly 
understand,  but  accurately  observe,  the  moment 
when'the  milk  should  be  creamed;  the  degree  of 
acidity  it  must  attain  in  the  cream  barrels  ;  its  te.no- 
|)erature,  whether  reauiring  the  addition  of  warm 
or  cold  water  to  the  cliurn,  as  well  as  the  all-im- 
|K>rtant  operations  of  kneading,  beating,  sailing, 
and  packing  the  butter.  She  must  not  only  be 
punctiliously  clean  herself  in  person  and  work,  but 
keep  a  strict  eye  over  the  cleanliness  and  order  of 
her  subordinate  maidens.  In  very  large  dairies 
the  upper  woman  has  full  employment,  without 
milking,  and  needs  the  assistance  always  of  one, 
and  sometimes  of  two,  of  the  more  experienced 
dairymaids,  in  butter  and  cheese  making ;  but  in 
smaller  establishments  she  milks  a  certain  number, 
generally  10  cows,  while  each  of  her  subordinates 
have  18 ;  her  wages  are  udually  55  to  60,  that  ol 
her  chief  assistants  22,  and  that  of  the  others  18 
dollars  per  annum. 

During  summer  the  dairy  people  must  lise  at 
three  and  even  two  in  the  morning,  if  the  weather 
be  very  hot ;  for  which  ihey  are  indemnified  by 


two  hours^  sleep,  from  1  to  3  in  the  afternoon. 
At  4  they  commence  milking,  which  takes  place  in 
the  field,  and  generally  occupies  two  hours.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  each  girl  marks  her 
own  cows  by  tying  a  particular  colored  ribbon  round 
their  tails,  and  in  some  places  they  adopt  the  pie- 
caution  of  the  milkers  carrying  a  string  on  which 
they  cast  a  knot  as  each  cow  is  successively  milk- 
ed, thus  securing  against  one  being  forgotten.  As 
the  fieliis  are  large,  and  often  at  a  great  distance, 
the  transport  of  the  milk  is  facilitated  by  the  very 
simple  contrivance  of  a  long,  low,  four-wheeled, 
one-horse  wagon,  in  the  side  bars  of  which  strong 
iron  hooks  are  inserted,  at  such  distances  that  the 
milk  pails,  containing  from  30  to  40  quarts  each, 
may  swing  free  of  each  other,  and  these,  though 
filled  nearly  to  the  brim,  are  prevented  spilling, 
notwithstanding  many  a  rude  jolt  over  the  rou^h, 
and  often  deeply  rutted  road,  by  merely  having 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a  dinner  plaie 
floating  on  the  surface ;  a  practice,  indeed,  univer- 
sal in  these  countries,  when  pails  with  any  liquid 
are  carried  even  in  the  hand.  The  milk  when 
brought  to  the  dairyis  immediately  strained  through 
a  hair  sieve  into  the  vessels,  whether  of  wood, 
earthenware,  copper  tinned,  zinc,  cast-iron,  (lined 
with  a  china-like  composition,)  or  glass,  placed  in 
rows  on  the  floor.  All  these  diflerent  kinds  of 
utensils  have  been  tried  with  various  success,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  how,  in  hot  weather,  more 
especially  when  a  thunder  storm  is  gathering,  tho 
milk  can  be  guarded  against  a  too  early  acidity  ; 
for,  as  it  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  rule  that  the  cream 
must  t>e  removed  from  the  milk  before  the  lauer 
gets  ot  all  sour,  and  an  eqnally  established  fact, 
that  all  the  oilv  particles  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
shorter  period  tnan  36  hours,  vessels  in  which,  dur- 
ing sultry,  and  especially  damp  weather,  the  milk 
could  be  kept  the  due  time,  are  a  great  desidera- 
tum. As  yet,  however,  there  reigns  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  shallow  wooden 
vessels,  as  nearly  as  possible  equally  wide  at  top 
and  bottom,  containing  when  full  about  8  quarts, 
but  in  which  during  summer  seldom  more  than  6 
quarts  are  poured,  are  in  most  general  use.  The 
tinned  copper  milk  pans  are  very  costly,  and  must 
be  carefully  watched  lest  they  should  require  re- 
tinning.  The  zinc  are  as  yet  little  known,  and 
tho  assertion  of  their  effect  in  better  severing  the 
cream  from  the  milk,  not  sufficiently  proved.  The 
cast-iron,  lined  with  enamel,  though  assuredly  du- 
rable and  very  clean,  seem  too  expensive;  and  the 
glass  have  many  opponents  on  account  of  their 
brittlenees,  and  the  va^e  notions  respecting 
glass  and  electricity  inducing  the  idea,  that  if  the 
electric  fluid  get  inio  the  milk  it  cannot  get  out 
again !  Whereas,  as  it  is  ascertained  that  it  always 
attaches  itself  to  a  conductor,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  thing  more  attractive,  runs  along  the  sur- 
face, it  is  more  likely  that  the  milk  should  be  pro- 
tected in  glass,  w  hich  is  a  non-conductor,  than  in 
any  other  substance.  In  my  dairy  which  contains 
upwards  of  180  cows,  the  glass  vessels  have  been 
used  for  4  years ;  and  I  give  them  a  decided  pre- 
ference over  all  others.  Their  form  is  good,  being 
16  inches  broad  at  the  top  and  12  at  the  bottom  t 
the  glass  is  dark  bottle-green,  transparent;  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  provided  with  a  rounded  rim  at  the  apper  edge 
which  makes  it  easy  to  retain  a  safe  hold  of  them 
even  when  full.    They  contain  8  quarts,  but  never 
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receive  more  ihan  6.  They  cost  8d.  a  piece,  and 
their  durability  may  be  eetimaled  by  the  fact,  that 
to  encourage  carelulneFSi  each  dairy  maid  ia  alloiv- 
ed  one  dolliir  per  annum  cxrra,  ae  pan  moneys  be- 
ing bound  at  the  eame  time  to  pay  lOJ.  for  each 
one  the  breaks,  yet  hitherto  no  girl  has  brolcen  to 
the  extent  of  hrr  dollar.  It  is  self-evident  that 
lucidity  cannot  be  communicated  to  ginps,  and  the 
case  and  rapidity  whh  which  they  are  cleaned,  re- 
quiring merely  to  be  first  washed  with  lukewarm 
water,  ihom  rinsed  in  cold  water  and  placed  in  a 
rack  to  dr}-,  etfect  such  a  saving  in  fuel  and  labor 
(diminishing  the  number  of  our  dairy  maids  by  at 
least  2,)  that  the  lesa  quantity  of  butter  obtained, 
supposing  (which  I  by  no  means  concede)  that  the 
milk,  during  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  do«»s  sour 
•ooner,  and  consequently  throws  up  less  cream  in 
giae««  than  in  wood,  is  more  than  compensated  by 
Uie  lessened  expense  of  the  establishment,  not  to 
mention  the  great  advantage  of  attaining  the  indis- 
pensable cleanliness  and  purity  of  the  vessels,  with 
more  certainty,  because  at  a  less  expenditure  of 
time  and  trouble.  Although  it  is  an  ascertained 
and  undeniable  liict  that  the  quality  of  butter  de- 
pends much  on  the  nature  of  the  pasture,  the  local- 
ity of  the  dairy,  the  universally  prevailing^cleanli- 
ness  of  the  whole  management,  and  very  essential- 
ly on  the  purity  of  the  water  employed,  still  I  as- 
cribe much  of  the  reputation  which  our  butter  has 
of  late  years  enjoyed  (and  which  is  verified  by  our 
obtaining  at  all  seasons  one  penny  per  pound  above 
I'iie  market  price  in  our  neighborhood)  to  the  beue- 
ficiai  introduction  of  glass  milk  dishes. 

It  has  already  been  stated  as  a  rule,  that  the 
cream  tTiUst  be  removed  from  the  milk  before  any 
acidity  is  perceptible,  if  butter  of  first  rate  quality 
is  looked  for  ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
llKit  a  cellar  temperature  of  from  60°  to  62^  Fah- 
renheit, is  the  most  favorable  ;  a  complete  disse- 
verment  of  the  cream  then  taking  place  in  36  hours: 
whereas  a  greater  degree  of  warmth,  though  it 
quicken  the  separation,  still  more  hastens  the  sour- 
ing process,  which  operates  injuriously  not  only  on 
the  quality  but  the  quantity  of  butter.  In  a  cold 
temperature,  the  separation  is  eflected  much  more 
slowly,  so  that  48  or  even  60  hours  may  be  requir- 
ed ;  this,  however,  is  the  longest  period  that  may 
be  accorded  without  incurring  the  risk  of  imparting 
a  rank,  impleasant  flaver  to  the  butter,  which  even 
if  not  perceptible  on  its  being  first  churned,  mani- 
fiMie  itfelf  very  shortly  aflerwards. 

The  commencement  of  acidity  in  milk  is  indicat- 
ed by  a  very  slight  wrinkling  of  the  cream,  and  a 
scarcely  perceptible  acid  taste.  So  soon  as  these 
signs  appear,  the  work  of  skimming  must  begin, 
even  though  the  milk  have  only  stood  24  hours ; 
and  the  cream  is  poured  through  a  hair  sieve 
(which  is  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  must  never  be 
used  to  strain  op  the  new  milk  with)  into  large  bar- 
rels, containing  about  240  quarts  each  (usually 
sufficient  for  one  churning,)  in  which  it  remains 
tdl  the  necessary  sourness  is  attained,  which  in 
summer  follows  in  24.  in  winter  seldom  under  30 
or  48  hours  ;  unless  when  the  small  quantity  of 
milk  admits  of  it  being  partly  strained  at  once  into 
the  cream  barrel,  and  the  remainder  added  without 
skimming  from  the  milk  pans  when  cool.  This 
method,  undoubtedly,  gives  at  all  seasons  the  great- 
est return  of  butter,  but  as  is  generally  t)elieved; 
not  of  so  rich  a  quality  as  that  produced  from 
cream  alone ;  and,  moreover,  in  u  lurge  dairy,  dur- 


iirig  the  time  the  cows  are  in  full  milk,  would  occa- 
fiion  much  additional  trouble,  an  almost  ceaseless 
churning,  and  a  total  prevention  of  cheese  making. 
The  cream  having  attained  its  requisite  acidity, 
during  the  advance  to  which  it  must  be  frequently 
stirred  with  a  small  churn  staff  to  prevent  it  coa- 
gulating, technically  called  becoming  cheesy,  the 
next  object  of  the  dairy  woman's  skill  is,  the  degree 
of  warmth  or  coolness  which  must  be  imparted  in 
order  to  secure  good  butter,  in  warm  weather 
the  chtim  is  rinsed  with  the  coldest  procurable  wa* 
fer,  in  which  a  piece  of  pure  ice  is  oflen  thrown, 
and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  cold  spring 
water  is  added  to  the  cream  about  to  be  churned, 
which  operation  is  then  always  performed  either 
very  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening. 
In  cold  weather,  on  the  contrary,  warm  water  la 
applied,  both  to  rinsing  the  chum  and  to  the  cream 
iteelC  The  churning  being  completed,  the  butter 
is  taken  o0  by  means  of  a  large  wooden  ladle,  and 
carried  in  a  tub  directly  to  the  butter  cellar,  where, 
in  a  large  trough,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
beech  or  oak,  very  smoothly  polished  off  inside, 
and  provided  with  a  plug  hole  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity, (beneath  which  a  small  tub  is  placed  to  re- 
ceive the  expressed  milk,)  the  butter  is  slightly 
worked,  and  salted  ivith  the  purest  salt,  then 
moulded  with  the  wooden  ladle  into  a  mass  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  trough,  and  lefl  for  some  hours  to 
soak  and  drain.  In  the  evening  it  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  and  beat,  or  rather  slapped,  the  dairy 
maid  repeatedly  lifting  a  piece  of  from  3  to  4  pounds, 
and  slapping  it  with  force  against  the  trough,  so  as 
to  beat  out  all  the  milky  panicles ;  and  thus,  lump 
after  lump  being  freed  from  extraneous  matter,  tho 
whole  mass  is  spread  out,  receives  its  full  propor- 
tion of  salt  in  all  about  1|^  oz.  per  pound,)  which 
is  worked  with  the  utmost  care  equally  through  it, 
and  again  moulded  into  one  compact  mass.  The 
butter  in  Uolstein  is  seldom  if  ever  washed,  as  wa- 
ter is  believed  not  only  to  rob  it  of  its  richness  and 
flavor,  but  as  being  itself  susceptible  of  putrefac- 
tion, to  be  equally  inimical  as  milk,  to  its  preserv- 
ation. When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  ready  to  fill 
a  cask,  the  several  chumings  are  once  more  knead- 
ed through,  a  very  little  fresh  salt  added  and  packed 
into  the  barrel,  which  is  made  of  red  beech  wood, 
water  tight,  and  previously  carefully  washed  and 
rubbed  inside  with  salt.  Much  attention  is  paid 
that  no  interstice  shall  remain  either  between  tho 
layers  of  butter  or  the  sides  of  the  cask.  A  cask 
is  never  begun  to  be  filled  until  it  can  be  complet- 
ed, as  thus  alone  the  butter  can  be  exactly  or  tho 
same  flavor  and  color,  which  is  probably  one  rea- 
son why  small  dairies,  under  whatever  manage- 
ment, never  produce  such  good  butler  as  large  ones, 
as  the  small  churnings  must  remain  long  exposed 
to  the  air,  until  the  requisite  quantity  is  in  readiness. 
The  qualities  of  first  rate  butter  are  considered 
to  be,  Isf,  a  fine,  even  yellow  color,  neither  pale 
nor  oranire  tinted  j  2d,  a  close,  waxy  texture,  la 
which  exircmely  minute  and  periectly  transparent 
beads  of  brine  are  perceptible ;  but  if  these  drops 
be  either  lar£re  or  in  tho  slightest  degree  tinged 
with  milk  color,  it  indicates  an  imperfect  working 
of  tho  butter;  while  an  entirely  dry,  tallowy  ap- 
pearance, is  equally  disapproved  ;  3d,  a  fbesh  fVa- 
grant  perfume,  and  a  sweet  kernelly  taste  ;  4ib, 
good  butter  will,  above  all,  be  distinguished  by 
keeping  for  a  considerable  time,  without  acquiring 
an  old  or  rancid  fl  ivor.  •  »  • 
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The  quantity  of  food  which  can  be  afforded  to 
the  cows  during  winter,  is  ascertained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ihe  season,  when  the  harvest  returns  are 
known ;  and  in  plentiful  years  ihe  calculation  19, 
that  each  cow  should  be  allowed  3  sacks  ofgrain, 
(generally  oats  of  ]40  lb?,  each  sack,)  3900  lb?,  ol 
Btrawj  including  bedding,  and  1800  Ibg.  of  good 
hay  ;  whilst  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  hay  less, 
•he  mu^t  receive  251  b£>.  ofgrain  more,  or  vice  versa. 

As  durin<];  the  winter  months,  when  the  cows 
are  confined  to  dry  food,  the  butter  loses  its  fine 
yellow  color,  the  defect  is  sought  to  be  remedied 
hy  an  admixture  of  coloring  matter ;  and  indeed  a 
high  color  in  butter  so  much  re<iulates  its  price  in 
nome  markets  (as  in  Spain  and  Portu£;al,)  that  the 
export  merchant  insists  on  the  desirable  shade  be- 
ing imparted  when  it  ceases  to  be  natural.  The 
best  ingredients  for  this  purpose  are  found  to  be,  a 
mixture  of  annotta  and  turmeric,  in  the  proportion 
of  5  oz.  of  the  latter  to  1  lb.  of  the  former. 

ThQ  average  quantity  of  milk  obtained  here  from 
ISrood  stock,  may  be  estimated  at  from  2000  to  3000 
quarts  per  annum,  according  to  the  food  and  care 
bestowed  on  them  ;  the  produce  of  which  has  been 
calculated  in  the  following  ratio  ;  every  100  lbs.  of 
milk  will  give  3^  lbs.  of  butter,  6  lbs.  fresh  cheet^e, 
14  lbs.  butter-milk  (exclusive  of  the  water  added 
before  and  after  churning,)  and  76|  Ibp.  of  whey  ; 
nnd,  though  the  qualities  of  individual  cows,  the 
nature  of  (heir  pasture  or  other  food,  and  the 
Atmospheric  changes,  occasion  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  result,  still  ii  may  be  considered  as 
a  fair  average  that  15  quarts  of  milk  are  required 
for  a  pound  of  butter ;  for  although  from  some 
covvs  a  pound  may  be  obtained  from  12  quarts,  yet 
others  and  even  the  same  cows,  at  different  seasons 
and  with  different  food,  (such  as  beets  or  raw  po- 
tatoes,) will  not  produce  a  pound  of  butter  from 
less  than  17  or  IS  quarts.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
esteemed  a  fair  return  in  these  duchies  when  the 
average  produce  of  the  dairy  amounts  to  100  lbs. 
of  butter  and  160  lbs.  of  cheese  per  cow.  When 
calves  are  fattened  for  ihe  market,  so  much  butter 
nnd  cheese  cannot  be  expected— from  the  general- 
ly received  opinion  that  fine  veal  (and  the  veal  of 
ihe^e  countries  is  very  fine,)  can  only  be  secured 
by  feeding  the  milk  Ireeh  from  the  cow ;  they  are 
usually  fed  for  10  or  12  weeks,  and  attain  the 
weight  of  from  120  to  150  lbs.  when  slaughtered. 


BALLOON    ADVENTURE    AT    KIGHT. 

From  Blackwood '•  Magazine. 

Mr.  Holland,  a  gentleman  of  scientific  habits, 
projected  the  enterprise  which  has  eirikinn^ly  sig- 
nalized eerostation  of  our  day.  On  Monday  Nov. 
7,  1836— at  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon,  the 
halioon  rose  from  Vauxhall  Gardens  [London] 
with  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  south-east.  It 
passed  over  Kent.  The  weather  was  singularly 
fine.  At  five  minutes  past  four  they  saw  (he  sea. 
Al\cr  passing  Canterbury,  the  course  altered  to- 
wards the  north,  which  would  have  carried  them 
into  ilie  German  ocean.  The  point  was  now  to 
change  the  course  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  Bal- 
last was  now  thrown  out,  the  balloon  rose  in  an 
upper  current,  recovered  tier  direction  to  the  south- 
east, and  crowd  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  exactly 
fin  hour,  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


It  was  fifty  minutes  past  five,  consequently  the 
balloon  rapidly  plunged  into  the  night.  The  as- 
pect of  the  world  beneath  now  became  curious  in 
the  extreme.  The  whole  plane  of  the  earth's 
surface  for  leagues  round,  as  far  and  farther  than 
Ihe  eye  could  distinctly  embrace,  seemed  abfo- 
lutely  teeming  with  the  scattered  fires  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  exhibited  a  starry  spectacle  below,  that 
almost  rivalled  the  lustre  of  the  firmament  at>ove. 
Incessantly,  during  the  early  portion  of  the  night, 
before  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  rest,  large 
sources  of  light,  exhibiting  the  presence  of  some 
more  exclusive  mmmuiiity,  would  appear  just 
looming  above  ihi^  horizon  in  the  direction  in 
which  (hey  were  advancing,  bearing  at  first  no 
liiint  resemblance  of  some  vast  conflagration.  By 
degrees  as  they  grew  higher,  this  confused  mase 
of  illumination  would  appear  to  increase  in  inten- 
sity extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  view, 
and  a'ssuming  a  more  distinct  appearance,  until  at 
length  as  the  balloon  pass^  directly  over  the  spot, 
it  suddenly  resolved  itself  into  streets  and  squares, 
exhibiting  the<peifect  model  of  a  town,  but  dimi- 
nished into  curious  minuteness  by  the  height  from 
which  it  was  s^een.  In  this  manner  the  aeronauts 
rapidly  traversed  a  large  space  of  the  continent, 
embracing  a  vast  succession  of  towns  and  villages 
poie!y  distinguished  by  their  nightly  illumination. 
One  of  those  views  singularly  captivated  their 
attention.  They  approHched  a  district  which 
seemed  actually  to  blaze  with  innumerable  fires, 
studding  the  whole  horizon.  As  they  swept 
along,  they  saw  a  central  city  in  the  midst  of  this 
circle  of  flame,  with  every  line  of  its  streets  mark- 
ed out  by  its  particular  range  of  illumination. 
The  theatres  and  other  public  buildings,  the 
squares,  and  all  the  more  prominent  features  of 
the  city,  were  indicated  by  the  larger  accumula- 
tions of  light.  They  could  even  hear  the  busy 
murmur  of  the  population — the  whole  forming  an 
earthly  picture  of  the  roost  striking  contrast  to  the 
darkness,  (he  serenity,  and  the  silence  of  the  vast 
region  above  in  which  they  were  moving.  This 
was  the  city  of  Liege,  whose  surrounding  iron 
foundries  formed  the  horizon  of  flame.  This 
was  the  last  spectacle  of  the  kind  which  met  their 
eyes.  Thencefbnh  it  was  all  midnight,  every 
sound  was  hushed,  every  light  died,  and  alt  was 
solemn  and  awful  obscurity.  Withdrawn  from 
the  earth,  which  was  buried  in  (he  profbundest 
stillness,  thev  looked  to  (he  heavens.  There  was 
no  moon.  The  hue  of  (he  sky  was  intensely 
black,  but  (he  stars,  redoubled  in  their  lustre, 
shone  like  sparks  of  the  whitest  silver.  Occa- 
sional flashes  of  lightning  ia  the  north. 

In  a  situation,  which  it  was  never  in  the  power 
of  man  to  describe  before,  the  sketch  of  night 
given  by  Mr.  Mason,  has  all  (he  interest  of  a  new 
source  of  ideas.  *^  Nothing,''  says  this  clever 
describer,  *' could  exceed  the  density  of  night, 
which  prevailed  during  (his  part  of*  the  voyage. 
Not  a  single  terrestrial  object  could  any  where  t>e 
distinguished.  An  unfathomable  abyss  of  dark- 
ness visible  seemed  to  encompass  us  on  every  side. 
And,  as  we  looked  forward  into  its  black  ob8curi(y 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  proceeding,  we 
could  scarcely  resist  the  impression  (hat  we  wore 
cleaving  our  way  through  an  interminable  mass 
of  blacK  marble,  in  which  we  were  iml>edded, 
and  which,  solid  a  few  inches  before  us,  seemed  to 
soften  as  we  approached,  in  order  to  admit  us 
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further  within  the  precincti  of  its  cold  and  dusky 
incloBure.  .£ven  the  lights,  which  at  times  were 
lowered  from  the  car,  instead  of  dispelling,  seemed 
only  to  augment  the  intensity  of  the  surrounding 
darkness,  and  as  they  descended  deeper  into  its  { 
frozen  bosom,  absolutely  to  meet  their  way  down- ' 
wards/'  The  cold  was  at  the  point  of  congela- 
tion. The  oil,  the  water,  and  the  coffee  were 
completely  frozen.  Yet  the  suflerings  of  the 
aeronauts  were  not  severe,  in  consequence  of  their 
beinff  entirely  exempt  from  the  action  of  the  wind. 

While  they  were  thus  rushing  on  with  almost 
whirlwind  rapidity  through  the  ocean  of  darkness, 
yet  almost  unconscious  of  motion,  an  incident 
occurred  calculated  to  alarm  them  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  fiy  the  discharge  of  ballast  the 
balloon  had  suddenly  risen  to  an  elevation  of  at>out 
10,000  feet,  (about  two  miles.)  In  a  lew  moments 
after  they  heard  a  violent  burst  from  the  top  of  the 
balloon,  followed  by  a  loud  rustling  of  the  silk, 
and  all  the  signs  of  its  having  been  torn  suddenly 
open.  Immediately  the  car  began  to  toss,  as  if 
severed  from  the  ropes,  and  appeared  to  be  sinking 
to  the  earth.  A  second  and  a  third  explosion 
followed  rapidly,  evidently  giving  the  voyagers  the 
impression  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being 
dashed  to  pieces. 

But  the  alarm  was  brieH  The  great  machine 
suddenly  recovered  its  stillness,  and  all  was  calm 
again.  The  concussions  were  subsequently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  stretching  of  the  network  on 
the  surface  of  the  balloon,  which  had  become 
frozen  during  the  night.  When  the  machine 
suddenly  shot  up  into  the  higher  atmosphere,  it 
swelled,  and  it  was  the  resisience  of  the  frozen 
network  to  this  swelling,  which  produced  the 
successive  explosions.  The  sinking  ol  the  car 
was  an  illusion,  occasioned  by  the  surprise  and 
suddenness  of  the  action.  When  the  network 
had  been  relieved,  and  the  balloon  was  thus 
suflered  to  lake  its  proper  shape,  all  was  calm  and 
regular  once  more. 

During  the  darkness  they  were  sometimes  per- 
plexed with  sounds  from  either  earth  or  air,  so 
strongly  resembling  the  heaving  of  waters  against 
some  vast  lino  of  snore,  that  they  were  tempted  to 
think  themselves  speeding  along  the  shores  of  the 
German  ocean,  or  hovering  above  the  Baltic. 
From  this  apprehension,  however,  they  were  re- 
lieved by  their  recollection  that  their  cour.  e  was 
unchanged.  At  length  they  saw  the  day,  but  saw 
it  under  the  most  novel  and  interesting  circum- 
stances. About  six  o^clock,  after  crossing  the 
Rhine,  the  balloon  rose  to  a  cqnsiderable elevation, 
and  showed  them  a  gladdening  glimpse  of  the  sun. 
The  view  was  now  magnificent ;  the  balloon 
occupying  the  centre  of  a  horizon  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  in  diameter  and  comprising  in  a  single 
vast  view  scarcely  less  than  eighty  thousand 
square  miles.  The  country  that  spread  below 
was  a  rich,  undulating,  boundless  landscape,  with 
the  Rhine  dividing  it,  and  losing  itself  among  the 
vapors  that  still  clung  to  the  hills,  or  covered  the 
valleys.  'J'he  ascents  and  descents  of  the  balloon 
still  more  varied  the  prospect  A  rapid  descent  first 
hid  the  sun  from  their  view,  and  they  were  wrap- 
ped in  the  night  which  still  shadowed  the  lower 
regions  of  the  air.  Again  they  rose  within  sight 
of  this  splendid  display:  again  lost  it.  And  it  was 
not  until  after  they  had  made  the  sun  rise  three 
times,  and  set  twice,  that  they  could  regard  day- 


light as  complete  on  the  miirhty  expanse  below.-^ 
They  now  thought  of  making  their  final  descent. 
But  the  question  arose — "where  were  theyl" 
They  saw  below  them  ranges  of  forest,  wide 
plains,  and  large  spaces  covered  with  snow,  giv- 
ing the  rather  startling  impressions  that  they  had 
passed  the  bounds  of  civilized  Europe,  and  were 
hovering  over  the  deserts  of  Poland,  or  the  Steppe» 
of  Russia.  However,  they  now  resolved  upon 
descending ;  and  aller  two  attempts,  bafiled  by  the 
failure  of  the  wind,  and  the  nature  ol'  the  ground 
alighted  in  safety,  m  half  past  six  in  the  morning, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  at>out  two 
leagues  from  Wellburg.  The  voyage  occupied 
about  eighteen  hours,  and  was  in  extent  about 
five  hundred  British  miles. 


From  the  Kentocky  Farmerr 
EXPERIMENTAL  CROP   OF  CORN. 

Bourbon  County ,  near  CenirevUUf 

Octobers,  1840. 

Dear  Sir : — You  will  be  pleased  no  doubt  to 
learn  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  me  in 
the  cultivation  of  com.  The  certificate  below, 
will  show  the  quantity  of  ground  cultivated  and 
the  amount  of  product,  and  it  remains  only  to 
descrit>e  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  seed,  and 
the  mode  of  cultivation. 

The  soil  was  good,  but  not  new.  It  bad  been 
in  meadow  lor  many  years  previous  to  the  last 
seven.  The  five  first  of  last  seven,  it  was  in 
hemp :  the  last  but  one  it  was  in  rye,  and  the  last 
in  seed  hemp. 

The  s'^ed  was  of  a  variety  well  known  in  this 
neighborhood,  particularly  among  distillers,  who 
speak  of  it  as  yielding  more  spirits  than  any  other 
kind.  It  is  yellow,  and  has  a  medium  ear  in  size, 
a  firm  deep  grain,  very  small  red  cob,  shells  easily, 
and  in  shelling  yields  abundantly.  For  several 
years  past  1  have  been  improving  it,  by  a  careful 
selection  of  seed,  and  the  result  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  size  of  the  ears.  It 
matures  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  other  corn 
commonly  docs. 

In  its  cultivation  I  was  governed  by  the  princi- 
ples, that  the  roots  were  not  to  be  broken ;  that  a 
good  bed  was  to  be  given  the  roots  to  occupy ;  that 
light  and  heat  should  get  to  them  equally,  and 
that  the  whole  power  ofthesoil  should  be  brought 
into  action  without  being  burdened.  I  first,  as 
soon  as  it  could  bo  done  alter  the  liroet  was  out  of 
the  soil,  gave  it  a  deep  ploughitig  with  a  Gary 
plough.  In  April,  just  before  planting,  I  spread 
over  the  whole  surface  a  thin  coat  of  fresh  stable 
manure  in  its  uufcrmented  state;  then  cross 
ploughed  with  the  same  plough  ;  then  harrowed; 
then  laid  oft*  rows  two  feet  apart  with  a  shovel 
plough;  dropped  the  seed  in  the  bottom  of  these 
rows,  as  near  one  foot  apart  as  I  could  ;  covered 
with  hoes,  and  in  so  doing  made  the  surface  level, 
every  clod  being  crushed  with  the  eye  of  the  hoe, 
and  I  then  pressed  the  whole  down  tight  with  a 
good  roller.  When  the  corn  was  about  one  foot 
high,  I  had  the  weeds  cut  with  a  sharp  hoe  by 
scraping,  great  care  was  taken  not  to  break  the 
surface  nor  to  hill  the  corn.  It  had  but  one  hoe- 
ing of  this  sort,  and  the  laborer  was  about  one 
day  in  doing  it. 
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The  manure,  though  green  (rom  the  stable,  as 
the  season  was  wet,  was  of  murh  service,  which 
I  suppose  would  not  have  t>een  the  case,  had  the 
season  been  dry. 

In  my  opinion  the  experiment  proves  unequivo- 
cally, thai  in  wet  or  rainy  seasons,  such  as  the 
past  has  been,  a  crop  of  corn  may  be  trebled,  and 
that  with  a  great  reduction  of  labor.  What  could 
be  done  such  a  year  as  was  that  of  1839,  remains 
to  be  tested.     Very  respectfully,  &c. 

Guo.   W.   Williams. 


JBaurbon  County ^  September  24,  1840. 

We  do  certify.  That  w«  have  this  day 
accurately  measured  the  quantity  of  corn  giown 
by  Geo.  W.  Williams,  as  an  experiment  in  the 
mode  of  cultivation ;  that  we  have  also  accurately 
measured  the  land  so  cultivated  by  him,  and  we 
find  the  land  contains  one  acre  and  one  eighth  oF 
an  acre,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  bushels,  making  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty -eight  bushels  and  two-ninths 
of  a  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Will.  P.  II u mis, 

Geo.  MOORK, 

Joseph  H.  Clay, 
R.  P.  Rankims, 


BUCKWHEAT. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Haynes  of  Natick  informs  u^that  he  has 
eight  acres  of  his  light  warm  land  in  buckwheat. 
He  sowed  it  on  the  third  oUuIy,  on  the  furrow,  al- 
ter once  ploughing,  and  in  addition  to  his  buckwheat 
seed  he  sowed  one  bu&hel  of  rye  to  the  acre.  The 
rye  has  come  up  and  is  waiting  for  the  buckwheat 
to  be  taken  otf,  when  it  will  take  its  turn.  Mr. 
U.  means  to  let  it  grow  until  June,  then  plough 
it  in  and  sow  buckwheat  ana  rye  again — the  one 
lor  harvesting  and  the  other  lor  a  next  year's 
green  crop.  Mr.  Hay nes  ploughed  his  land  but 
once.  A  neighbor  of  his  ploughed  similar  ground 
twice,  and  his  crop  is  not  so  good  as  that  where 
the  pluhgh  went  but  once. 


IRISH    POTATOES   RAISED   FROM   SLIPS. 

Mr.  Cortselt,  of  Stnpleton,  near  Bristol,  has 
succeeded  in  raising  this  valualde  root  from  the 
cuttings.  Mr.  C.  says,  reasoning  upon  the  analoj^y 
of  the  potato  to  the  dahlia,  I  was  induced  in  tlie 
spring  to  try  an  experiment  on  cuttings,  and  have 
succeeded  admirably,  having  from  white-apple 
and  Fox's  seedlings  (an  early  potato)  produced  a 
good  crop  of  full  sized  potatoes,  many  of  which 
weighed  half  a  pound. 

The  method  was  this :  when  the  potatoes  were 
about  nine  inches  high,  I  cut  otf  the  tops  about 
six  inches  long,  planted  them  in  a  line  about  eight 
inches  apart  with  a  flat  dibble,  pre^^sing  the  earth 
carefully  ai^ainst  them,  gave  them  water  and 
afterwards  hoed  them  as  an  ordinary  crop.  I  pro- 
duced this  way  at  the  rale  of  140  pounds  per  rod. 
— I^nglish  paper. 


IRON    COTTAGES. 

A   model  of  a  cottage,  entirely  constructed  or 
iron,  has  been  exhibited  in  Glasgow,  of  an  elegaoC 
structure,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  de- 
signed, that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  fit- 
ness lor  general  adoption,  as  well  on  the  finglisli 
coast,  as  in  the  interior.     The  model  contains  six 
chambers,  a  kitclien,  wash-house,  and  other  con- 
veniences.   A  collage  constructed  according  to 
this  model,  would  cost  2o0/.  sterling.     A  double 
house,  that  is,  one  containing  fourteen  chambers^ 
would  cost  500/.,  which  is  not  half  the  cost  of  a 
similar  one  built  of  common  materials.     Besides, 
it  coul<l  be  prepared  in  the  course  of  two  months. 
The  iron  trade  of  a  country  migh!  gain  much  by 
ihis  kind  of  construction. — Rec.  Soc,  Polyt. 


PRCSEIIVINO  FRUIT  FROM   LATE  FROSTS. 

The  fniit  of  trees  whose  precocious  bloom  ex- 
poses them  to  the  destructive  influence  of  late 
frosts,  may  have  their  flowering  retarded  by  a 
removal,  during,  the  winter,  of  the  earth  around 
the  roots;  so  es  to  permit  the  frost  to  descend 
deeper,  and  thus  to  check  the  too  early  ascension 
of  the  sap.  Many  southern  horticulturists  have 
resorted  to  this  plan  with  retyped  to  their  almonds 
apricots,  peaches,  &c.  In  this  way  the  flowering 
has  been  retarded  more  vhan  a  fortnight,  and  late 
froste  have  not  attacked  them. — Idem, 


IKSPECTI077S  OF  TOBACCO  IN  VIRGINIA,  TO 
SEPTEMBER  30. 


1839. 

1840. 

Petersburg 

6616 

Petersburg 

14123 

Richmond 

9992 

Richmond 

20738 

Lynchburg 

6936 

Lynchburg 

13613 

Farmville 

2381 

Farmville 

4552 

Danville 

735 

Clarksville 

2710 

Milton 

480 

Milton 

520 

Clarksville 

1307 

Danville 

927 

Tye  River 

210 

Deans 

200 

Sr.:;^"pp''-l 

100 

Tye  River 

Union 

hbds. 

500 
75 

23757 

57958 

REARING   HOGS. 

From  the  Farmen'  Cabiuet. 

Mr,  Editor,-— \  wish  to  add  ray  testimony  to 
that  of'  Siani,"  at  page  42  of  the  Cfabinet  for  Au- 
gust :  I  have  never  been  able  to  rear  the  first  lit- 
ter of  pigs  from  a  young  sow  with  credit  to  my- 
seUj  or  profit  to  any  one,  and  it  is  now  my  practice 
to  kill  them  for  roasters,  rather  than  make  another 
attempt.  I  have,  however,  seen  some  who  have 
been  more  fortunate,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  be- 
lieve the  thing,  as  1  have  stated  it,  is  well  estab- 
lished ;  and  in  a  paper,  which  1  have  now  before 
me,  <'The  Carolina  Planter,"  1  find  the  following 
observation. 

"  It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation,  with  even 
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our  old  r^rvants  who  have  long  been  ho^-roinders, 
thai  the  dm  liitcr  ofpigs  fiora  a  young  sow,  or,  as 
they  call  ihein,  gilt  pigs^  are  naturally  of  a  leeble 
constitution  and  unthrifty,  and  difficult  to  raise, 
ODd  even  if  raised,  never  perhaps  acquire  the  size 
and  weight  that  litters  of  the  same  sow  do  after 
wards.''  And,  in  addition  to  this,  1  would  say,  I 
have  raised  more  than  twenty  calves  from  young 
cows — their  first  calves — and  have  never  failed  in 
obtaining  them  fine,  strong,  and  healthy;  nay,  il 
J  were  to  double  the  num^r,  I  should  not  be  tie- 
yond  the  truth.  Can  any  of  your  readers  account 
lor  a  phenomf'non  that  is  so  generally  accredited, 
as  to  have  grown  into  a  proverb — **  the  calf  of  a 
youDg  cow,  the  pig  of  an  old  sow." 


From  tli€  Farmers*  CalMuet. 
BLOSSOM. 

IVte  property  of  Samuel  Oin6y,  Esq,  of  IVood- 

side-f  Delaware, 

Pedifpree — Blossom,  roan,  calved  In  1835 ;  bred  by 
C.  H.  Hall,  Esq.,  of  New  York :  got  by  Fox*8  Regent, 
dam  Leonora,  (a  great  and  constant  milker,  imported 
by  Alderman  Ferris  of  New  York.)  by  a  son  of  Lan- 
caster ;  g.  d.  out  of  Elvira,  by  Youu^  Phenomenon, 
and  he  by  Favorite.  Fox*8  Regent,  (sire  of  Blossom, 
bred  by  C.  H.  Hall)  was  got  by  Imported  Regent, dam 
Snowdrop,  got  in  England  by  Fitz  Favorite,  and  the 
first  heifer  dropped  in  America,  bv  Blanche,  a  great 
milker,  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  to  Mr. 
Hall. 

This  remaikable  animal  (remarkable  for  her 
breeding  as  for  her  milking)  is  a  beautiful  roan, 
with  a  countenance  the  most  gentle  that  can  be 
conceived.  Her  capacity  for  deep  milkiog  is  ob- 
servable in  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  udder, 
and  prominent  milk-vein,  her  quiet  and  peaceable 
disposition  tending  greatly  to  the  secretion  of  that 
flow  of  milk,  which  has  never  ceased  since  the 
day  of  her  first  calving,  which  was  on  the  5ih  of 
April,  1838.  On  the  4ih  of  July  she  brought 
twins,  Liberty  and  Independence,  and  on  the 
16ih  of  May,  1840,  she  had  twins  the  second  time ! 
These  were  named  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Thus  has 
this  wonderful  animal  brought  Ibrth  five  living 
calves  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  mouths !  Her 
milk  has  averaged  twenty  quarts  per  day  during 
the  whole  of  this  time,  and  with  her  first  calf  she 
gave  twenty-five  quarts  per  day,  making  nearly 
twelve  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  Such  constant 
draining  has  justly  been  considered  unfavorable  to 
health  and  kHMlily  strength,  and  for  this  reason 
she  has  never  carried  much  flesh  ;  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  dry  her  milk,  even  lor  a  few  days 
belbre  calving,  although  she  has  been  kept  from 
grass  lor  that  purpose :  her  condition,  however,  is 
generally  good,  and  she  shows  arcat  vigor  and 
sprigh illness.  She  is  again  in  calf,  by  the  imported 
bull  Washington  Irving,  and  hor  lime  is  calculated 
for  the  month  of  March.  Her  first  calf  jDc/mrare, 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Delaware  State  Agncultural  Society,  held  at  Wil- 
mingtonj  as  "  the  best  animal  raised  in  the  coun- 
try.^ 

fiut  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  her  last 
twins,  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  arc  white,  although  her 
own  color  is  rooni  and  that  is  al^io  the  color  of  the  j 


bull !  This  shows  that  she  is  bree*linz  back,  b<*- 
ing  herself  descended  from  Comet,  155  (1,000 
guineas),  who  was  white. 

Here  Ibllows  an  account  of  Blossom's  yield  of 
milk  /or  one  week : 


MORNING. 

NOON. 

EVENING. 

TOTAL 

June  13, 

12  quarts 

lU 

IM 

84i 

"    14, 

124 

lU 

11 

844 

"    16, 

m 

11 

ui 

85 

"    16, 

m 

12J 

11 

SO 

"  n. 

12* 

114 

11 

35 

«    18, 

13 

12 

Hi 

36i 

**    19. 

18i 

Hi 

11 

86 

Total,  247i 

Btmg  on  an  average  over  thirty-five  quarts 
per  day,  yielding  13J  lbs.  of  well-worked  butter, 
one  mouth  from  the  time  of  her  calving. 


From  Uie  Journal  of  Commerce. 
A    KINGDOM  EMBANKED  FROM   TUK  SJBA. 

Rotterdam,  {HoUand,)  Sept.  25, 1840. 
It  certainly  strikes  an  American  as  very  singular 
that  a  country — a  whole  kingdom — should  actually 
l>e  lower  than  the  sea  ;  yet  such  is  the  case  with 
Hollaiid.  Nothing  but  the  dikes,  and  sand  hills 
on  the  coast  (called  Dunes),  keep  it  from  being 
submerged.  Thus  every  river  and  creek  is  Ibllow- 
ed  up  in  all  its  \;i  anderings  nnd  ramifications,  each 
side  carefully  diked  up — canals,  outlets,  sluiccF. 
dams,  and  docks  placed  wherever  required,  and 
thus,  the  whole  kingdom  is  garrisoned  as  it  were, 
requiting  constantly  a  large  body  of  engineers  at 
every  part  to  watch  and  guard  against  the  inva- 
sion of  their  subtle  enemy  (the  water)  which  m 
unceasingly  wearing  and  washing  away  the  em- 
bankments, requiring  instant  and  energetic  mea- 
sures for  repairing  what  injury  may  be  sustained, 
and  preventing  their  foe  from  overspreading  the 
country.  Much  of  the  land  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  water.  The  lake  of  Haarlem,  28  miles 
in  circumference,  averaging  6  feet  of  water  and  8 
leet  mud,  the  washings  of  the  Rhine,  was  once 
land,  and  they  have  now  commenced  draining  it, 
to  make  it  land  again,  which  will  take  about  G 
years.  Pan  of  the  immense  number  of  windmilis 
#een  here,  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off 
water  from  the  land  and  pum|)ing  it  into  canals 
that  lead  finally  into  the  sea.  You  can  stand  on  a 
dike,  and  see  lour  or  more  levels  of  water,  all 
within  a  few  leet  of  each  other.  They  have  few 
lencei>.  theiiouses  in  the  country  bein^ surrounded 
by  littie  canals,  with  bridges,  over  which  are  gates 
which  are  of  course  a  protection  against  intruders. 
Many  have  small  turning  bridges,  turning  on  a 
pivot  placed  on  the  house  side,  so  that  when  you 
pass  over,  a  small  jerk  with  the  foot,  places  iho 
bridge  your  side  ol  the  canal,  nnd  prevents  ingress 
from  the  opposite  bank.  In  Amsterdam  there  are 
from  280  to  300  bridges  through  the  city.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  fosse  80  leet  wide,  its  walls  ai  - 
demolished,  hut  it  has  26  bastions,  ccn verted  into 
corn  mills,  and  is  entered  by  8  gates,  (poortes). 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle  on  the  Y. 
The  Amstel  river  enters  the  city,  S.  E.  side,  and 
its  waters  arc  then  conducted  roun<l  and  through 
the  city,  communicatiiiir  with  the  Y,  which  Hows 
into  the  Zuidcr  Zvc.  There  ie  3  Mp  canal  ihrou^^h 
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to  ^he  sea.  The  city  U  about  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  stands  entirely  on  piles,  driven  in 
the  mud— has  ahoui  27,000  houses,  over  200,000 
inhabitants,  22,000  of  whom  arc  Jews.  The 
Royal  Palace  is  a  grand  building,  282  feet  long, 
222  feel  deep,  116  (eet  high,  without  the  Tower, 
which  is  67  (eet  high.  The  building  stands  on 
13j695  piles.  The  view  from  the  Tower  is  grand 
beyond  description.  The  city  at  your  leet,  the 
Zuider  Zee,  Lake  oC  Haarlem,  shipping,  wind- 
mills, canals,  bridges,  trees,  houses,  town  and 
villages  in  the  distance,  presenting  at  one  view, 
in  a  rew  words,  a  little  of  every  thing. 


SIBERIAN   LIFE   ON    THE    KOLYMA. 

From  Wrangel'A  Survey  of  the  Nortb-Eaat  coast  of  Siberia. 

To  Ibrm  a  just  conception  of  life  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kolyma,  one  roust  have  spent  some 
time  with  the  inhabitants.  One  must  have  seen 
ihem  io  their  winter  dwellings  and  in  their  sum- 
mer halagans;  one  must  have  shot  down  their 
rapid  streams  in  the  light  canoe,  must  have  climb- 
ed mountains  and  rocks  with  them,  or  dashed  in 
their  light  dog-drawn  sledges  through  the  most 
piercing  cold  over  the  boundless  tundra  ;  one  must 
in  short  have  become  one  ol'  themselves.  Such 
was  our  life  during  the  three  years  we  spent  here. 
We  lived  with  them,  dressed  like  them,  fed  on 
their  dried  fish,  and  shared  with  them  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  inseparable  Trom  the  climate, 
and  the  frequent  want  even  ol'ibod  which  it  brings 
along  with  it. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  spring.  The  fishery 
forms  their  most  important  pursuit ;  indeed  the 
very  existence  of  the  whole  population  depends 
upon  it.  The  locality  of  Nishney-Kolymsk,  how- 
ever, is  unfavorable,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  migrate  at  this  season  to  more  suitable 
parts  of  tht*  river.  As  soon  as  the  winter  ceases, 
they  accordingly  abandon  their  dwellings  in  search 
of  some  convenient  spot,  where  they  forihwith 
construct  a  halaganj  or  light  summer  hut,  and 
immediately  commence  their  hoptiliiies  upon  the 
piscatory  tribe.  Most  of  the  Nishney-Kolym- 
skites  have  regular  country-houses  of  thisdesciip- 
tion  at  the  mouths  of  the  several  creeks  and  rivu- 
lets, which  they  begin  to  visit  in  April,  fu  order  to 
prepare  for  the  campaign.  In  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  merchants  arrive  from  the  fair  of  Oa- 
trowtioye,  on  their  return  to  Yakoutsk,  the  whole 
population  abandons  the  little  place,  leaving  the 
whole  town  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Cossack 
sentinel,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  old  women, 
whom  age  prevents  from  joining  in  the  general 
pursuit. 

"  Spring  is  the  most  trying  season  of  the  whole 
year.  The  store  collected  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  has  usually  been  consumed  for  some  lime; 
the  fish  do  not  always  make  their  appearance  im- 
mediately, and  the  dogs,  exhausted  by  their  winter 
work,  and  yet  more  by  the  severe  fast  to  which 
they  have  for  some  time  t>een  subjected,  are  too 
fieeble  to  allow  their  mnelcrri  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  nasi,*  to  catch  a  few  elks  and  wild  reindeer. 
Famine  then   appears  in  its  most   horrible  form. 

•  When  the  warmth  of  the  spring  sun  thaws  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  it  freezes  ai^ain  during  the  night, 
whereby  alliiii  crust  of  ice  is  fonntd,  strong  enoiigh 


Crowds  of  Tungusians  and  Yukaheers  come  flock- 
ing into  the  Russian  villages  in  search  of  some 
subsistence.    Pale  and  ghost-like,  ihey  stagger 
about  and  greedily  devour  every  species  of  gar- 
bage that  falls  in  their  way.    fionee,  skins,  thongs 
of  leather,  every  thing  in  short  that  the  stomach 
will  receive  is  eagerly  converted  into  food.     But 
small  is  the  relief  they  find  ;  for  the  unlhrilly 
townspeople  are  by  this  time  almost  as  ilJ  off 
themselves,  and  living  upon  the  scanty  remnant 
of  fodder  stored  up  for  the  use  of  the  dogs,  so  that 
many  of  these  faithful  and  valuable  animals  perish 
nearly  every  year  of  hunger.    There  is  a  store- 
house established  by  the  government,  where  rye- 
flour  is  sold  to  every  comer ;  but  the  expense  of 
conveying  it  from  so  enormous  a  distance  enhances 
the  price  to  such  a  degree  that  few  are  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facility  thus  aflorded  them. 
Althouc^h  the  additional  accommodation  is  granted 
them  of  not  paying  before  autumn,  still  there  are 
not  many  who  can  afford  to  give  twenty  rubles 
for  a  pood  of  flour  which  moreover  has  often  been 
damaged  during  the  protracted.journey  it  has  had 
to  perform.    Three  of  these  periods  of  horror  did 
1   witness,  during  thren  succeeding  springs,  and 
even  now  I  shudder  when  1  reflect  on  the  scenes 
of  sufl'ering  which  I  beheld,  and  of  which  it  would 
be  utieriy  impossible  ior  me  lo  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion. 

It  is  just  when  famine  is  at  its  worst  that  relief 
arrives.  Suddenly  countless  swarms  of  birds  make 
their  appearance.    Swans,  geese,  ducks  and  seve- 
ral descriptions  of  snipes.    These  are  the  first 
heralds  of  spring,  and  at  their  coming  hunger  and 
want  are  at  an  end.    Old  and  young,  pien  and 
women,  all  that  can  walk  or  run,  now  rush  out 
with  guns,  bows,  and  sticks,  to  kill  as  many  as 
thpAT  may.     In  June  the  ice  breaks  up,  a  profiisiun 
offish  comes  crowding  into  the  river,  and  all  bands 
are  in  movement  to  avail  themselves  of  the  short 
season  of  grace  to  provide  a  store  for  the  coming 
year.    But  here  a  new  misfortune  often  assaits 
them.    The  stream  is  not  strong  enouirh  to  float 
away  with  sufficient  rapidity  the  mighty  mass  of 
ice.  These  accumulate  in  the  narrows  and  shoals, 
and  the  water,  arrested  in  its  course,  quickly  over- 
flows the  whole  of  the  low  country,  and,  if  the  in- 
habitants are  not  quick  enough  in  driving  their 
horses  to  the  hills,  the  poor  animals  are  infallibly 
tost.  In  the  summer  of  1822  we  had  such  an  inun- 
dation at  Nishney-Kolymsk,  which  came  upon 
us  so  suddenly  that  we  had  only  just  time  to  take 
refuge  with  a  few  of  our  most  indi(>pensable  articles 
upon  the  flat  roofs  of  our  huts,  where  we  were 
forced  to  remain  for  upwards  of  a  week.    The 
water  rushed   with  fearful  rapidity  between  the 
houst^s,  and  the  whole  place  looked  like  a  little 
archipelago  of  house-tops,  among  which  the  in- 
habitants were    merrily  rowing   about  in   their 
canoes,  paying  one  another  friendly  visits  and 
catching  fish. 

<*  More  or  less  these  inundations  occur  eveiy 
year,  and  when  the  water  subsides  the  main  fishery 
with  nets  begins.  Fish  form  the  chief  food  of  man 

to  bear  a  sledge  with  its  team  of  dogs.  In  this  con- 
dition the  snow  is  called  noiU  over  which  the  elks  and 
reindeer  are  pursued  during  the  night,  and  as,  owing 
to  their  creater  weight,  they  are  constantly  breaking 
through  the  ice,  they  are  caught  by  the  hunters  with 
little  trouble. 
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cind  dogi  and  for  the  yearly  confumption  of  the 
hundred  lamilie?  that  coropoee  the  little  commuDi- 
ty  ot*  Nithoey-Kolymsk,  at  least  three  millions  of 
herrings  are  required.  Many  other  kinds  of  fish 
are  caught  at  this  tiroei  among  which  is  the  Nelma^ 
a  large  description  of  salmon  trout,  but  the  first 
fish  are  generally  thin,  and  are  mostly  converted 
into  yukhala  for  the  dogs ;  that  is  to  say,  cut  open, 
cleaned,  and  dried  in  the  air.  From  the  entrails 
an  abundance  of  train  oil  is  obtained,  which  is 
used  for  (bod  as  well  as  for  fuel.  The  yukala  is 
distinguished  from  the  yukhala  merely  by  the 
•election  of  a  better  kind  ol'  fiah,  and  by  greater 
care  in  the  preparation. 

'^The  proper  season  lor  bird  hunting  is  when  the 
animals  are  moulting,  when  having  lost  their  fea- 
thers they  are  unable  to  fly.  Lar^e  detachments 
are  then  sent  off  from  the  fishing  stations,  and 
numbers  of  swans  and  geese  are  killed  with  gnns, 
bows,  and  sticks.  The  produce  of  this  chase  is 
■aid  to  have  diminished  greatly  oMate  years.  For- 
merly it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  hunters  to 
bring  home  sevenil  thousands  ofgeese  in  one  day, 
whereas  now  they  are  content  if  they  can  catch  as 
many  during  the  whole  season. 

**  While  the  men  are  fishing  and  hunting,  the 
women  make  the  best  use  of  the  interval  of  fine 
weather  to  collect  the  scanty  harvest  which  the 
vegetable  kingdom  yields  them,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lew  berries  and  aromatic  herbs.  The  saihering 
in  of  the  berries  is  a  season  of  gaiety,  like  the  vin- 
tage in  southern  climes.  The  young  women  wan- 
der about  in  large  parties,  spending  the  nij^hts  in 
the  open  air,  and  amusing  themselves  with  song 
and  dance,  and  other  innocent  diversions.  The 
berries  themselves  are  preserved  by  pouring  cold 
water  over  them,  and  freezing  them,  in  which  con- 
dition they  form  one  of  the  favourite  dainties  du- 
ring the  winter.  Besides  the  berries,  they  collect 
at  this  time  the  makarsha^  .a  mealy  root  Ibund  in 
large  quantities  in  ihe  subterranean  store-houses  o' 
the  field-mice.  The  young  girls  appear  to  have  a 
peculiar  tact  in  discovering  the  magazines  of  these 
little  notable  animals,  whom,  without  the  least  re- 
morse, they  plunder  of  the  fruits  of  their  provident 
industry." 


MBTHOD  POR  RKTARDINO  THE  HATCHING  OF 
■ilk-worms'  EOG8  IN  ICE-HOUSES. 

For  Uie  Ftrmeri'  Regkter. 

The  following  plan  for  retarding  the  hatching 
of  silk- worms'  eggs  by  ice-houses,  for  successive 
crops,  I  have  found  more  successful  than  any 
hitherto  adopted,*  and  it  is  now  communicated  for 
publication  in  the  Farmers'  Register,  lor  the  use 
of  such  persons  as  design  making  further  experi- 
inenis  on  the  subject.  1  do  not  claim  originality 
for  the  plan  in  alt  its  features,  because  it  is  only  a 
modification  of  that  successfully  practised  by  the 
Rev.  D.  V.  McLean,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1839. 

A  box  is  made  of  strong  inch-plank,  15  inches 

*  In  boxes  similar  to  those  described  I  have  retard- 
ed the  egg^,  by  burying  tbem  under  eround  until  the 
middle  ot  June.  These  egp  batcbea  well  and  pro- 
duced rtrj  bssltby  wonns.  But  before  a  minute  de- 
scriptioo  of  this  method  is  published,  I  wish  to  subject 
it  to  the  test  of  further  experiments. 
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deep,  20  inches  long  and  20  inchfli  broad.  To  the 
bottom  of  this  a  botiomUss  box,  made  of  similar 
plank,  8  inches  deep,  9  inches  long  and  9  inches 
broad,  is  nailed.  The  vacuum  between  the  largo 
and  small  box  is  filled  with  pulverized  charcoal, 
which  is  confined  bv  nailing  pieces  of  plank  to  tho 
edges  of  the  small  box,  and  sides  of  the  large  one. 
The  eggs  are  then  rolled  up  in  separate  packages, 
of  uboui  an  ounce  each,  (always  placing  a  blank 
sheet  over  the  eggs,)  and  5  or  6  of  these  packages 
are  placed  in  a  square  tin  canister,  of  dimensions 
that  will  allow  its  being  placed  in  the  small  woodea 
box  without  difiiculty,  and  in  height  correspond- 
ing with  the  small  wooden  box.  The  top  of  tho 
canister  is  then  put  on  in  a  loose  manner,  so  as  not 
to  exclude  the  air,  similar  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
retail  grocers  with  their  tea-canisters,  and  it  U 
then  placed  in  the  small  wooden  box.  The  top  is 
then  nailed  on  the  large  box,  and  it  is  placed  io 
the  ice-house,  so  that  the  ice  will  come  within 
three  inches  of  the  top.  Two  holes  are  bored 
with  a  spike  gimblet  about  two  inches  below  tho 
top  of  the  box.  The  boxes  are  examined  (but 
not  opened)  from  time  to  time,  that  they  may  bo 
placed  in  their  original  position,  which  will  bo 
changed  by  the  melting  of  the  ice. 

By  ihiff  method  1  retarded  the  eggs  last  season, 
from  the  20th  of  April  until  the  4th  of  July,  or  74 
days  after  the  natural  period  of  hatching.*  I 
have  endeavored  to  describe  the  plan  accurately, 
because  I  believe  that  careless  managemeDt  may 
lead  to  disappointment  and  loss. 

The  boxes  must  not  be  opened  until  the  eggs 
are  wanted  for  hatdiing,  and  when  once  opened 
the  eggs  roust  not  be  lell  in  tho  ice-house.  Tho 
practice  of  placing  large  parcels  of  eggs  in  a  box 
which  is  frequently  opened  in  the  ice-house  is 
dangerous,  and  1  think  has  produced  many  of  tho 
failures  of  the  last  season. 

The  eggs  of  silk-worms,  and  also  of  other  In- 
sects, that  will  not  hatch  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, until  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  pass  through  a  hibernate  or  winter  stale, 
and  during  this  period  the  embryo  is  domumt,  qui- 
escent or  mactive.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  well  known  fact,  that  tho 
vitality  of  the  eggs  will  be  destroyed  by  subject- 
ing them  to  a  very  low  temperature  alter  veiy 
warm  weather  in  the  spring,  when  eggs  of  tho 
same  kind  in  all  other  respects,  if  placed  in  the  ice- 
house between  the  1st  and  10th  of  February, 
have  l\atched  well  as  late  as  the  4th  of  July,  and 
even  as  late  as  August,  and  produced  healthy 
worms. 

By  frequently  opening  the  boxes  and  introducing 
the  warm  air,  this  slate  of  inaction  of  the  embryo 
may  be  disturbed,  and,  when  disturbed,  attempts 
to  retard  its  progress,  unnaturally^  will  either  de- 
stroy vitality,  or  if  the  worms  emerge  from  the 
eggs  they  will  drag  out  a  feeble  existence,  and 
nearly  all  die  before  they  are  ready  to  form  co- 
coons. It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  familiar 
with  the  hatching  of  silk- worms'  eggs,  that  a  gra* 

*  These  e^gs  were  placed  in  the  ice-bouse  on  the 
10th  of  February,  but  the  Ist  of  February  is  full  late, 
and  if  delayed  much  l>eyond  that  period,  it  may  l>e 
found  impracticable  io  retard  the  batcbiog  without  in- 
jury to  the  eggs.  The  natural  period  for  batcbiog  in 
latitade  88^,  wis  the  20th  of  April.  This  was  proved 
by  leaviojr  eggs  exposed  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding wmter. 
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dual  change  takes  place  a  few  days  before  the 
worms  make  their  appearance,  which  is  mani- 
fested by  changes  in  the  color  of  the  eggs. 

The  use  of  charcoal  I  consider  very  important. 
It  absorbs  the  water  proceeding  from  the  melting 
ice,  and  also  prevents  either  a  sudden  rise  or  fall 
of  temperature.  For  this  opinion  we  have  sci- 
entific authority  of  high  respectability. 

''Charcoal  by  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
absorbs  one-twentieth  of  its  weight,  three- fourths 
of  which  are  water."     #         ♦         #         » 

"  Charcoal  is  a  very  slow  conductor  of  caloric. 
The  experin>ents  of  Guy  ton  have  determined  that 
ealoric  is  conveyed  through  charcoal  more  slowly 
than  through  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two.  Hence  powdered  charcoal  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  to  surround  substances  which 
are  to  be  kept  cool  in  a  warm  atmosphere ;  and 
also  to  confine  the  caloric  of  heated  bodies." — 
(Henry^s  EUmenta  of  Oiemiatry,  vol.  i.,  p.  275.) 

My  experience  accords  substantially  with  these 
views.  tVhen  charcoal  has  been  used  the  papers 
containing  the  eggs  have  uniformly  come  out  drvt 
bat  when  dispensed  with,  they  have  as  uniformly 
come  out  damp^  and  in  some  instances  even  wet 

Latton  Y.  Atkinb. 

Stafford  Co.,  Fa.,  November,  1840. 

P.  €1.  The  space  between  the  top  of  the  large 
box  and  the  canister  containing  the  eggs  is  not 
filled  with  charcoal  or  any  other  substance,  but  is 
lefl  empty,  in  order  that  a  gradual  renewal  of  the 
air  may  take  place. 


KENTUCKT  BLUB-GRA8S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fannera'  Register. 

Frankfort,  Ky.j  Oct,  22,  1840. 
Dear  Sir :— I  observed  the  inquiry  of  "  a  Far- 
mer" in  your  September  number,  in  reference  to 
Kentucky  blue-grass,  and  your  request  for  infor- 
mation from  Judge  Kennedy,  of  Tennessee,  or 
myself.  You  are  perfectly  correct,  in  supposing 
that  Kentucky  blue-grass  is  not  the  same  grass 
known  by  the  same  name  in  Virginia.  I  Tiave 
heard  many  Virginians  denounce,  like  yourself, 
the  blue-grass  of  your  state,  as  an  abominable 
pest  of  the  corn-field.  I  have  no  personal  acquain- 
tance with  the  plant.  A  native  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion had  the  goodness  to  bring  out  a  box  of  it 
for  me,  but  it  never  come  to  hand.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  be  thankful,  and  probably  you  will  con- 

Sratulate  me,  on  the  failure  of  the  conveyance.' 
inotber  Virginian  threatened,  if  it  arrived,  to  have 
me  indicted  lor  the  introduction  of  a  horrible  nui- 
sance. 

The  blue-grass  of  Kentucky,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant grass  of  our  unrivalled  pastures,  is  the 
poa  praieneie  of  botanists ;  not  the  poa  compreasa 
descritied  in  England  by  the  popular  name  of 
blue-grass.  Our  blue-grass  has  many  synonyms 
— ^green-sward,  spear-grass,  June-grass,  yard- 
grass,  great  or  smooth  stalked  meadow  grass,  &c. 

The  following  description  is  from  the  Gardener's 
Dictionary : 

"  Poa  prateneis-^smooih  staiked  or  great  mea- 
doW'grase^^anide  difi'used,  spikelets  four  flower- 
ed, glumes  lanceolate,  five  nerved,  connected  b^  a 
villusj  stiptile  abbreviated,  blunt ;  root  perennial, 


creeping  by  runnerSf  easily  penetrating  into  the 
earth  and  crevices  of  walls.  Culm  uprighty  smooth, 
scarce  perceptibly  striated,  a  loot  or  eighteen 
inches  [in  Kentucky  often  three  feet]  in  height. 
Leaves  smooth,  of  a  dark  green  color,  sometimes 
elaucous  or  bluish,  heeled,  bluntish,  spreading;. 
Sheathes^  the  length  of  the  leaves,  striated,  smooth. 
Slipula8f8kortf  MunU  Panicle  elongated,  upright, 
very  moch  branched,  rugged;  branches  alternately 
decompounded,  when  in  flower  spreading  horizon- 
tally. Spikelets  smaller  than  those  of  the  poa 
compressa,  oval,  four  flowered,  often  five,  some- 
times otily  two  flowered,  flattened  on  each  side, 
green  or  sometimes  purple.  Calycine  glumes 
sharp,  rugeed  on  the  back,  a  little  unequal,  three 
nerved.  Florets  bluntish,  five  nerved,  scaricose  at 
the  tip,  rugged  on  the  back,  connected  at  the  base 
by  numerous  very  long  complicated  villose  hairs, 
the  inner  valves  somewhat  pubescent  at  the  edge. 
Filaments  longer  than  the  glumes,  anthers  forked 
at  each  end.  Styles  branched  to  the  bottom. 
Nectary,  two  little  glumes  at  the  base  of  the  germ ; 
seed  angular  pointed." 

You  will  be  able  to  judge,  from  this  description, 
whether  the  resemblance  of  the  two  grasses  ex- 
tends beyond  that  of  their  popular  names.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  great  inconvenience  that  the 
popular  nomenclature  of  the  grasses  is  so  confused 
and  contradictory ;  and  he  who  shall  write  a  bo- 
tanic description  of  them,  appending  all  the  popular 
names  given  to  each  species,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  them  readily, 
will  have  performed  a  very  useful  and  acceptable 
service  to  the  agricultural  community. 

I  cannot  venture  to  say  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  sow  blue-grass  on  your  maried  lands, 
with  the  view  of  smothering  or  destroying  that 
great  pest,  wire  ^ss.  I  can  only  ofier  conjectural 
opinions.  It  delights  in  calcareous  soils ;  and  I 
am  not  confident  that  sowing  it  on  silicious  soils 
would  not  prove  an  utter  failure.  I  am  informed 
of  only  two  experiments  made  with  it  in  the  sili- 
cious soils  of  Kentucky,  outside  the  great  lime- 
stone region.  One  of  them,  in  the  eastern  pan  of 
the  state,  was  a  sad  failure,  the  grass  refusing  to 
form  a  close  turf  and  only  showing  itself  in  occa- 
sional tussocks  or  tufts.  The  other,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  was  reported  as  highly 
successful,  but  although  the  accounts  represented 
the  soil  as  wholly  silicious  and  did  not  state  the 
presence  of  lime.  I  cannot  but  believe  it  contain- 
ed some  portion  of  calcareous  earth.  I  have  no 
reasonable  grounds  of  doubt  that,  on  your  tho- 
roughly marled  lands,  Kentucky  blue-grass  would 
succeed  well.  But  the  entire  success  of  the  ex- 
perimejit,  I  imagine,  would  depend,  in  no  small 
decree,  on  the  thorough  spreading  and  incorpo- 
ration of  the  marl  or  other  calcareous  matter  em- 
ployed. Otherwise,  I  should  fear  the  grass  would 
not  form  an  entire  covering  of  close  turf.  In  our 
pastures,  blue-grass  extirpates  wire  grass,  and, 
indeed,  ultimately  expels  every  other  plant,  and 
maintains  the  occupancy.  I  know  nothing  that 
can  maintain  a  long  and  vigorous  existence  with 
it,  except  iron-we^s  or  devifs  bit,  a  tall  weed 
which  infests  our  pastures,  and  which  probably 
some  of  our  farmers  would  be  willing  to  swop 
even  for  your  blue- grass. 

I  am  favored  with  a  letter  from  a  Virginia  friend, 
for  the  last  ten  years  a  resident  and  practical 
farmer  in  Kentucky,  no  less  distinguisbea  by  his 
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knowledge  and  love  of  agricultural  subjecta  than 
his  literary  eminence  ;  Trom  which  I  will  give  an 
extract,  more  saiisfaciory,  probably,  than  any  ihinff 
I  could  say.  From  his  long  residence  io  both 
•taie«,  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  much  weight ; 
and  tTiey  favor  the  conclusion  that  our  blue-grass 
may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Virginia. 

**  Blue-grass,  so  called  in  Virginia,  is  not  the 
gi^sa  called  blue-grass  in  Kentucky.  The  Ken- 
tucky blue-grass  is  well  known  in  Virginia  as  the 
yani  grass  or  greensward.  lis  root  cespitoee,  its 
Bower  stalk  erect  like  the  wheat  stalk,  its  leaves 
really  ^reeri.  The  Virginia  blue-grass  has  a  sys- 
tem ot  hard  wiry  roots,  its  stalks  recumbent  and 
bent  at  the  joints  or  internodes,  and  woody,  tough 
atid  elastic,  and  its  color  is  cerulean,  or  blue.  Both 
t>elong  to  the  poa  ffenus.  Almost  every  irentle- 
maii's  yard  in  old  Virginia  is  set  with  wnat  is 
called  kentucky  blue-grass.  The  greensward, 
yard  grass,  or  Kentucky  blue-grass,  will  grow  on 
any  rich  loam,  but  delights  in  a  rich  calcareous  alu- 
minous soil.  It  will  grow  well  on  marled  lands  of 
aluminous  earih  made  rich  with  vegetable  matter 
of  any  kind  except  the  leaves  of  the  more  astrin- 
ffent  vegetables,  such  as  the  oak,&c.  The  decayed 
leaves  of  the  black  walnut  and  black  locust  are 
its  favorite  food.  Hence  it  grows  well  even  in 
the  shade  of  these  trees.  Lands  made  sufficiendy 
rich  to  produce  these  trees  planted  in  them,  and 
marled  and  sown  with  the  seeds  of  the  green-sward, 
will  in  a  few  years  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
Kentucky  woodland  pastuies,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  difference  io  fertility.*' 

If  it  be  deemed  important  or  desirable  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  permanent  pasturaeo  in  old 
Virginia,  and  if  it  shall  be  demonstrated  that  marl- 
ing will  render  your  lands  capable  of  producing 
Kentucky  blue-grass  in  perfection,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  compact  as  to  bear  the  hoof,  you  will  have 
rendered  an  addUional  service  to  your  state  and 
country,  by  the  publication  of  the  '  Essay  on  Cal- 
careous Manures,*  scarcely  less  important  than 
Townsend  did  to  England  by  the  introduction  of 
(he  turnip.  Blue-grass  here  bears  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  a  thrifty  and  profitable  economy, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  that  roots  do  to 
the  system  of  improvement  and  profit  in  other 
countries. 

1  have  said  nothing  upon  the  modes  of  setting 
lands  in  blue-ffraas  and  of  pasturing  them,  as  I  do 
not  onderstaiKi  your  inquiries  to  extend  to  those 
subjects.  If,  however,  such  information,  for  any 
other  in  reference  to  our  rural  practice,)  shall  be 
deemed  useful  to  the  readers  of  the  Farmers*  Re- 
gister, it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  communicate 
promptly,  on  request,  any  in  my  possession. 

Your  correspondent,  having  never  seen  a  blue- 
grass  pasture,  well  set,  has  a  great  enjoyment  in 
the  future.  The  sight  of  one  of  our  glorious  pas- 
tures is  a  thousand  times  better  worth  a  journey 
to  see  than  the  Natural  Bridge  of  your  state.  1 
should  be  glad  to  see  more  Virginians  visiting 
among  us  ;  and  would  indeed  be  peculiarly  happy 
to  accompany  Mr.  Kufiin  in  a  delightful  round  to 
the  farms  of  our  principal  grazii^rs — "  fine  old 
English  gentlemen**— who  would  be  equally  glad 
to  see  him.    Very  truly, 

Tho.  B.  Steyensov. 

We  are  not  less  gratified  with  the  contents  of 
the  foregoing  communicationi  than  thankful  to  the 


writer  for  his  having  so  promptly  responded  to  our 
call  on  this  subject,  in  No.  9.  We  shall  be  still 
further  gratified,  and  some  of  our  readers  benefit- 
ed, by  an  additional  communication,  on  the  best 
mode  of  setting  land  in  Kentucky  *'  blue-grass," 
or  what  we  have  known  as  green-sward.  On  not 
only  that,  but  on  any  agricultural  subject,  we  shall 
always  be  glad  to  be  Indebted  to  the  pen  of  oar 
present  correspondent.  And  we  cannot  but  be 
surprised,  that  he  should  have  had  the  slightest 
doubt  (as  expressed  in  his  private  postscript,)  of 
such  aid  from  him  being  desirable  and  valuable. 
As  a  reader  of  the  Farmers*  Register,  he  has 
known  our  earnest  and  oRen  expressed  solicitude 
to  obtain  articles  conveying  practical  information, 
from  every  authentic  source,  no  matter  how  hum- 
ble the  qualifications  of  the  pensman ;  and  he,  as 
the  late  editor  of  the  Franklin  Farmer,  one  of  the 
best  conducted  agricultural  journals  of  the  United 
States,  had  reason  to  know,  by  our  selections,  tho 
value  we  attached  to  his  writings  and  to  his  edi- 
torial judgment. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  valuable  grass 
which  he  describes  vnll  grow  well  on  our  marled 
lands,  even  when  the  soil  is  so  silicioos  as  to  de- 
serve the  term  of  sandy  loam  ;  and  on  which  not 
a  trace  of  this  grass  could  have  been  found,  or  In- 
duced to  grow,  before  mariing.  We  have  never 
known  the  seed  to  be  sown,  (or  any  to  be  offered 
for  sale  in  Virginia,)  and,  except  in  old  yards  and 
garden  grass-plots,  have  never  known  green- 
sward to  have  complete  possession  of  the  land. 
But  wherever  we  have  maried,  even  on  very  poor 
land,  this  grass  soon  began  to  stand  in  small  spots 
of  a  few  feet,  or  at  most  but  a  few  yards  across ; 
and  in  so  many  places  as  to  oppose  considerable 
difiiculty  to  tillage ;  though  not  to  compare  with 
the  wire-grass  (the  English  couch-grass,)  of 
which  mart  still  more  favors  the  growth  on  dry, 
sandy  soils,  and  the  Virginian  blue-grass  on  clay 
and  moist  soils.  The  green-sward,  when  forming 
a  close  sod,  of  unmixed  growth,  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  plough  under— if  desirable  to  destroy 
such  valuable  pasture— but  when  in  small  tus- 
socks, it  is  pushed  forward  or  aside  by  the  plough, 
instead  of  being  subverted,  and  is  therefore  more 
difficult  to  be  managed  under  a  tillage  crop. 

We  trust  that  some  of  our  several  readers, 
who  possess  enough  botanical  knowledge  for 
the  purpose,  will  contribufe  to  effect  the  object 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  regard  to  the 
forming  a  convenient  and  correct  nomenclature 
of  American  grasses,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  into- 
lerable confusion  which  exists,  in  consequence  of 
different  vulgar  or  provincial  names  being  in  many 
cases  used  for  the  same  grass— in  other  cases,  the 
same  name  being  osed  for  different  gnuMs — and 
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in  others,  the  comnnoD  name  of  a  well  known 
grass  ofone  region  being  given  to  a  different  grass 
in  another  region.  What  is  wanting,  is  not  only  to 
give  the  botanical  name  and  character  and  scientific 
description  ofeach  grass^  but  also  a  deecription  suit- 
ed to  those  persons  who  have  no  botanical  know- 
ledge— and  a  list  of  all  the  vulgar  names  known, 
and  their  several  localities.  The  preparation  of 
such  a  descriptive  list  of  grasses,  or  even  the  fur- 
nishing of  any  materials  for  such  a  one,  will  be  a 
valuable  aid  to  agricultural  improvement. 


qUESTIONS  AKD  8U66E8TI0R8. 

For  the  Fannera'  Register. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  have  met  according  to  notice, 
and  1  hope  we  can  all  take  time  to  have  a  chat  on 
farming.  But  before  we  begin,  1  will  tell  you  that 
I  am  a  very  inquisitive  fellow  and  may  hurt  some 
of  your  feelings ;  but  as  my  object  is  improvement, 
I  hope  none  of  you  will  take  insult  until  your 
works  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance. 

"Mr.  A.,  where  do  you  live,  and  what  do  you 
follow  1" 

"  I  reside  near  James  River,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  mill,  where  1  can  always  get  the  best 
price  for  wheat.  My  ground,  although  of  medi- 
um quality,  is  well  adapted  to  this  grain  ^  and  the 
,  carriage  costing  me  but  little,  I  make  it  my  prin- 
cipal crop,  and  find  it  profitable.  1  have  lour  or 
five  fields,  and  crop  each  in  rotation,  by  which 
method  1  am  enabled  to  go  ahead  with  but  little 
manure ;  indeed,  as  I  keep  but  few  cattle,  I  can 
make,  but  little  manure." 

<*  Permit  me  to  ask,  if  your  cross  fences  are  not 
very  expensive,  and  if  bushes,  briers  and  weeds 
do  not  pester  you  T' 

"  I  answer  all  in  the  afiirmative ;  but  what  bet- 
ter can  I  dol" 

"  One  more  question,  and  I  am  done  with  you 
for  the  present.  What  think  you  of  only  three 
fields,  thus  extending  the  space  for  the  action  of 
the  plough,  spreading  manure  and  harvesting 
from  the  greater  and  belter  portions,  and  turning 
under  a  green  crop  of  oats,  rye,  peas,  Indian  corn, 
buckwheat,  or  the  like,  on  that  which  is  poor?" 

"  1  must  confess  this  looks  more  like  pulverizing 
the  ground,  destroying  the  pests  and  bringing  my 
fields  to  uniformity  of  character." 

"  Mr.  B.,  where  is  your  residence,  and  what 
your  occupation  1" 

'<1  live  in  the  big  mountains,  about  sixty  miles 
from  marker,  and  make  wheat  and  tobacco  for 
sale." 

"  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  get  your  crops 
to  market?" 

"  J  do  not  exactly  know,  but  when  the  purchaser 
and  carrier  are  done  with  me.  I  have  but  little 
lefl." 

"  By  keeping  your  steep  grounds  in  constant 
cultivation,  does  it  not  wash  into  gullies  ?" 

"What  is  that  to  you." 

'*  Mr.  C,  where  is  your  residence  and  what 
your  business?" 

"  I  am  neighbor  to  Mr.  B.,  and  raise  and  fatten 
stock  for  market." 

"  What  does  it  cost  you  to  carry  to  market  ?" 


"  Not  much ;  for  as  we  all  start  on  foot  and  in 
good  plight,  we  have  no  shattering  and  breaking 
down  on  the  way." 

*'  Are  your  lands  improving?'* 

"  YcF,  they  ore  nearly  as  rich  as  heart  could 
wish." 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  few  more  questions?" 

"  O  yes,  just  as  many  ns  you  please." 

**  Then  as  you  are  so  affable  I  will  only  ask  yoa 
one,  which  may  answer  all  my  purpose — how  do 
you  manage  your  domestic  matters  ?" 

"  1  have  an  extensive  mountain  field,  on  which 
my  sheep  graze  about  eight  months,  and  my  cat« 
tie  about  six  months  in  the  year.  My  bottom 
lands  are  cultivated  in  Indian  corn,  rye,  root  vege- 
tables and  hay  meadow.  My  hills  are  appropri- 
ated to  rye,  oats  and  grazing  grass.  Through  the 
winter  my  cattle  are  secured  in  a  neat  yard,  for 
making  manure ;  and  my  sheep  run  on  the  grass 
and  rye.  I  have  only  two  fields  on  my  bottoms 
from  which  I  harvest  ^ain,  these  being  in  corn 
and  rye  alternately.  The  partition  of  these  fields 
is  immediately  at  the  cow  yard  and  horse  stable; 
so  that  the  manure  is  moved  with  the  least  possi- 
ble expense  and  damage.  One  field  is  manured 
and  planted  in  corn,  at  the  last  working  of  which 
rye  is  sown,  and  the  next  y«^ar  the  other  is 
managed  In  the  snme  way.  When  the  rye  is 
harvested  from  the  first  mentioned,  it  is  immedi- 
ately ploughed  again  and  resowed  with  rye  ;  the 
remains  of  which  are  turned  under  in  pprini;  in  pre- 
paration for  corn  ;  thus  in  two  years  1  take  from 
either  field  a  crop  of  corn,  a  crop  of  rye,  and  have 
good  grazing  both  winters.  By  means  of  canals 
and  conduits,  I  water  my  corn  and  rye  as  required, 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September ;  and 
from  sufficient  experience,  I  know,  that  uli hough 
corn  will  not  bear  much  water  when  young,  yet 
when  beginning  to  silk  and  tassel,  and  afterward, 
it  cannot  easily  be  saturated,  nor  indeed  can  young 
rye ;  nevertheless  it  is  best,  particularly  on  clay,  to 
divert  the  water  at  intervals,  so  the  earth  and  roots 
may  take  breath." 

"  Mr.  D.,  what  is  your  occupation,  and  where 
do  you  live?" 

"  1  will  tell  you  when  I  get  a  drink  of  grog.*^ 
(exit.) 

"  Gentlemen,  can  one  of  yoQ  tell  roe  who  this 
Mr.  JD.  is?" 

"  He  !s  a  good  kind  of  a  good  for  nothing  crea- 
ture, who  makes  a  business  of  lurking  about  the 
grog-shops,  thus  spending  his  money,  and  time, 
while  his  wife  and  children  are  sufi*ering." 

"  Mr.  E.,  I  am  happy  in  making  you  known  to 
this  company  as  a  scientific  and  industrious  farm' 
er ;  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  us  a  full  history  of 
your  works?" 

"  I  did  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing communications;  my  neighbors  call  me  Kly- 
ogg,  and  like  him  I  intend  to  live  and  die." 

(*But  do  you  not  know  that  for  his  selfishness, 
the  great  Klyogg  died  heavily  laden  with  con- 
tempi  ?" 

"Mr.  F.,  give  us  a  history  of  your  affairs  ?" 

"  With  cheerfulness  I  will,  particularly  for  the 
edification  of  Mr.  E.  •••••••♦•♦." 

"  Mr.  G.,  where  do  you  residejaiKL  how  do  yoa 
manage  ?" 

"  1  am  located  in  middle  Virginia,  and  have 
abundant  space  for  operations.  I  keep  more  horses 
than  laborers,  and  my  ploughs  never  stop  except 
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for  wet  weather  and  ice.  I  hire  only  at  harvest, 
and  gather  abundance.  By  much  ploughing  1 
have  no  need  of  either  grubbing  hoe  or  weeding 
hoe.  My  fences  are  subatantial,  consequently  my 
crops  are  safe.  The  poorer  my  gound,  the  deeper 
]  ploughed,  and  although  the  consequence  was 
neither  as  sudden  nor  wonderful  as  catling  Laza- 
rus from  the  grave,  yet  it  was  equally  certain.  1 
keep  only  a  few  milch  cows  and  bogS|  and  sheep 
for  my  own  purpose." 

**  1  am  informed,  Mr.  6.,  that  your  neighbors 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  you  Sweepstakes;  please 
lell  us  why  so?" 

"  I  dare  not  say  1  know  the  reason  ;  and  if  1 
did,  it  would  be  improper  in  me  to  tell  it." 

"  Mr.  H.,  1  know  that  your  residence  is  in  the 
limestone  valley,  therefore  please  tell  us  something 
of  your  operational" 

**  Our  lands  are  generally  equally  well  adapted 
to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  red-clover  and  all  other  com- 
mon grasses.  We  do  not  make  very  much  Indian 
com,  nor  is  our  soil  and  climate  so  well  adapted  to 
this  grain  as  the  eastern  side  of  *he  Blue  Rid^ ; 
but  the  quality  of  all  our  strains  is  superior.  We 
raise  some  stock  for  market,  and  every  kind  ap- 
pears to  thrive  equally  well.  We  have  meadows 
yielding  from  one  to  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
which  are  generally  watered,  and  otherwise  pretty 
well  managed.  We  have  vast  beds  of  marl, 
which  when  cultivated  yield  astonishing  crops, 
i?bicb  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  virtue ;  but  so 
far  as  I  am  informed  no  one  has  removed  and 
spread  any  as  a  manure.  We  are  a  healthy, 
hardy,  industrious  people,  and  manage  our  matters 
to  suit  ourselves." 

*<Mr.  J.,  1  am  glad  to  see  you  here  too,  please 
tell  us  how  your  matters  come  on  1" 

"  O  yes,  i  am  here  too,  but  as  to  your  disquisi- 
tions and  book  farming  matters,  I  donU  believe  in 
them." 

**  Mr.  K.,  please  give  us  a  short  sketch  before 
we  parti" 

"I  live  in  the  broom-straw  country,  and  can  tell 
yoQ  about  its  management.  The  Yankees  say  it 
only  grows  in  exhausted  fields;  but  in  old  Virgi- 
nia it  is  not  so.  It  is  true  that  the  sedjie  grows 
odI?  on  poor  grounds,  but  it  is  found  on  mountains 
and  valleys,  tK>th  new  and  old.  On  rich  ground,  I 
have  seen  the  broom  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  so 
•tout  that  four  able  horses  in  a  plough  could  not 
turn  it  under.  It  is  a  great  pest  amongst  my  arti- 
ficial grasses,  but  when  once  I  get  a  good  sod  of 
natural  grass,  I  defy  it.  I  once  destroyed  this  pest 
in  a  pasture  field  by  runninsr  a  coulter  through  it 
in  tiie  fall  and  winter.  When  a  broom  field  is 
about  to  be  brought  into  coltivalion,  it  is  best  to  fal- 
low and  barrow  in  a  crop  of  rye  or  oats  ;  the  year 
after,  the  sod  will  be  rotten  and  ready  for  any 
other  crop." 

"  Gentlemen,  bed  time  has  come,  and  we  must 
part ;  if  ever  we  meet  again,  1  hope  we  shall  be 
more  advanced  in  our  business ;  but  if  you  think 
this  (our  first  eflbrt)  is  worthless,  1  shall  call  a 
meeting  no  more."  Investioatob. 

/iovtmber,  1840. 


COTTON  IN    INDIA. 

From  Uie  American  Fanner. 
We  again  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  movement  now  making  by  several  powerful 
interests  in  England,  to  secure  a  rivalry  to  our 
great  staple  in  the  market  of  that  kingdom,  and, 
as  before  remarked,  we  feel  satisfied,  fi-om  the 
vastncBsof^  the  interests  involved,  afid  the  jealousy 
that  exists  towards  the  institutions  of  our  country, 
that  every  means  will  be  put  in  requisition  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 
The  operating  interests  involved  in  the  experiment 
ip*^y  be  classed  under  three  heads,  either  of  which, 
in  their  separate  capacity,  might  be  considered 
formidable.    They  are — 

l8(.— The  interest  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  to  secure  a  supply  of  cotton  for  their 
extensive  manufactories,  in  case  of  a  rupture 
with  this  country. 

2d.— The  interest  of  the  powerful  East  India 
Company,  to  increase  their  commercial  gains, 
already  enormously  great,  and  to  add  to  the 
value  of  their  possessions  in  that  vast  region, 
now  under  their  almost  unlimited  control.   And, 

3dly. — The  influence  of  the  abolitionists  in  Eng- 
land, to  gratify  their  antipathy  to  the  sJave- 
holding  interests  of  these  states. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  powerful  inte- 
rests are  sufficient  to  induce  the  conviction  that  a 
most  strenuous  exertion  will  be  made,  and  if  ta- 
lent, zeal,  and  money  will  accomplish  the  object, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  Ist  division  of  the  subject, 
we  would  remark, — that  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  has  ever  maintained  ajealoupy  toward 
commercial  nations.  England  prides  herself  on 
the  idea  of  being  the  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and 
she  guards  those  interests  connected  with  her  trade 
and  commerce  with  unceasing  vigilance.  She 
never  loses  sight  of  advantages  to  be  gained 
therein,  knowing  as  she  does  that  her  prosperity 
is  vitally  identified  with  her  commerce.  The  Uni* 
(ed  States  is,  or  bids  fair  to  be  her  greatest  rivaf, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  collisions  will  not  take  place  between  two 
powers,  each  contending  for  the  supremacy,  caeh 
jealous  of  their  honor,  and  each  confident  in  their 
might.  Under  such  circumstances,  England  feehi 
herself  hampered  by  her  dependence  upon  us  for 
our  main  staple,  so  necessary  at  this  time  to  keep 
her  spindles  in  operation  ;  but  her  history  and  an 
experience  teaches,  that  she  will  not  remain  in  this 
state  of  dependence  longer  than  she  can  find  a 
way  for  her  escape  therefrom  ;  consequently  every 
inducement  may  be  naturally  expected  and  held 
out  by  her  in  releasing  herself  from  her  present 
position — for,  disguise  it  as  she  will,  she  is  in  a 
measure  in  commercial  bondage  to  this  country, 
which  will,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  cause  her  to  be 
wary  in  provoking  a  controversy  with  us,  except 
in  the  utmost  resort. 

2dly. — The  overirrown  power  and  possessioni 
of  the  East  India  Company  will  naturally  induce 
them  to  desire  to  extend  their  trade  and  resources; 
and  there  hat  sprung  up  a  rivalry  in  England  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  company,  having  this 
very  object  in  view,  which  will  Induce  them  to 
use  their  vast  resources  and  illimitable  means,  to 
accompltsh  (if  the  thing  is  attainable)  the 
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point  now  aimed  at.  The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce gives  an  abstract  from  and  makes  some 
remarks  upon  the  report  made  to  the  East  India 
Company  on  tJiis  subject,  from  which  we  extract 
the  (bliowingi  and  leave  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject :— 

**The  specinl  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Chamber 
goes  OD  to  state  that  **  it  appears  to  be  a  very  judicious 
arrane'ement  which  tbe  Hon.  East  India  Company 
has  adopted,  viz :  to  send  over  to  India,  with  the  ma- 
chines,  several  talented  and  experienced  gentlemen, 
natives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  brought 
up  as  cotton  planters,  who  will  t>e  able  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  and  to  devise 
and  carry  into  effect  the  best  methods  of  driving  the 
saw-gin,  and  applying  that  machine  to  the  very  impor- 
tant purpose  or  cleaning  the  cotton  so  produced." 

**The  vital  importance  of  the  American  saw-gins 
will  be  seen  at  once  when  you  remember  that  with  one 
of  these  machines  IIGO  lbs.  to  1200  lbs.  weight  of 
clean  cotton  can  be  produced  per  day,  whilst  the  ma- 
chine used  in  India,  the  Chinka,  can  onl^  prepare 
from  3S  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  per  day.  The  machine,  also, 
that  has  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Fawcett  &  Co.  is 
stated  to  be  even  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
American  saw-gin,  so  that  every  opportunity  is  now 
given  to  the  growers  of  cotton  in  India,  to  compete 
with  the  American  market.  The  planters  who  have 
been  engaged  from  thegUnited  States  are  so  engaged 
for  five  years,  and  their  experiments  are  to  be  earned 
out  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  with  such  a  wealthy  body  as  the  Lords  of  Lead- 
enhall  street — the  East  India  Company— to  back  and 
support  them  through  all  their  endeavors,  something 
will  now  be  done.** 

3dly. — The  influence  and  zeal  which  tbe  aboli- 
tionists of  Ens^land  have  evinced,  are  too  well 
known — the  British  West  India  colonies  are  a 
proof  before  our  eyes  of  the  flict — and  it  is  equally 
well  understood,  (for  their  movements  have  been 
open  and  above  board)  that  they  are  determined 
to  take  the  peculiar  interests  ofour  southern  states 
into  their  especial  caro  and  keepini^,  We  will 
Dot  at  this  time  extend  our  remarks  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  farther  than  to  introduce 
some  from  the  journal  above  quoted,  which  com- 
prises the  piih  and  marrow  of  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  said  thereon,  and  which  we  especially  com- 
mend to  our  southern  friends  : — 

«*  Bearing  upon  this  subject,  though  partially,  is  the 
meeting  held  on  the  27th  at  Manchester  for  establish- 
ing ••The  Northern  Central  British  India  Society.** 
The  celebrated  Mr.  George  Thompson  has  been  in- 
strumental in  getting  up  the  steam  on  this  occasion, 
and  <*  Charles  Lennox  Redmond,  a  gentleman  of 
color.  Anti-slavery  debater  from  Pennsylvania,*'  was 
paraded  upon  the  platform.  The  chairman  declared 
ihat  tbe  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  aim  a  deadly 
blow  at  slavery,  and  to  transfer  our  market  from  the 
slave  ^ower  of  cotton  in  America,  to  the  free  grower 
of  Bntisb  India.  Tbe  principal  speakers  were  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  latter  came 
from  Ireland  expressly  to  attend  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Thompson  declared  that  there  was  no  measure  so  cal- 
culated to  effect  the  downful  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  as  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  cotton  by  free 
labor.  He  instanced  the  superior  cheapness  of  free 
labor  over  slave  labor  by  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  wholly  supplied  by  slave  labor, 
but  now  the  slave  grown  indigo  of  the  Carol  inas  and 
South  America,  has  been  superseded,  and  the  three 
millions  of  it  which  they  imported  into  Europe  has 
dwindled  beneath  an  ounce. 

In  allusion  to  the  part  taken  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  I  have  above  described,  Mr.  T.  declared 


that  it  was  an  event  in  history  that  could  not  be  match- 
ed lor  200  years.  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  speech  was  particu- 
larly remarkable,  for  it  did  not  contain  one  single 
sentence  of  abuse  ai^inst  the  south.  It  was  confined 
entirely  to  a  description  of  the  atrocious  tyraimy  ex- 
ercised over  India  by  the  Company,  and  demonstrating 
the  miseries,  privations,  famines,  and  death,  which  have 
been  the  melancholy  consequences  of  their  iron  rule." 


COMPETITION   OF   KAST   IRDIA   COTTON   WITH 
AMBRICAN    COTTON. 

[Prom  tbe  Boston  Dailj  Advertifcr. 

The  increasing  magnitude  of  the  trade  between 
India  and  Great  Britain^  and  its  importance  to  the 
latter  country  as  a  great  and  growing  market  for 
her  manuldctures,  is  a  subject  of  discussion  which 
has  become  very  interesting  to  tbe  British  natioo, 
as  it  also  should  be  to  us,  (or  its  bearing  on  the 
future  demand  and  value  tor  our  great  staple-^ 
cotton.  The  ground  taken  by  many  intetligeot 
persons  in  Irdia  and  in  England,  who  have  taken 
great  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
(acts  in  the  case,  is  that  the  natural  capabilities  of 
British  India  for  the  production  of  raw  cotton  will 
enable  her  planters  and  merdiants  to  supply  the 
consumption  qf  England  lower  than  the  product  of 
any  other  country. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  ex- 
ertions have  been  made  to  extend  the  cultivation 
and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  India  product  by 
cotton  importations  of  seed  from  this  country  and  all 
other  growing  countries,  and  by  inducing  planters 
of  experience  and  skill  in  tbe  management  of  its 
cultivation,  to  go  from  this  country  to  various  parts 
of  India,  where  some  of  them  have  arrived,  and  are 
now  eni?aged  in  that  object. 

To  aid  in  these  designs— of  the  Indian  Grovem- 
ment  and  Indian  planters — the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  have  held  various 
meetings  and  formed  associations,  and  the  reports 
of  their  proceeding  have  been  published  in  the 
leading  journals  of  England  with  great  commen- 
dation of  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  those  concern- 
ed in  this  important  undertaking,  and  for  the  most 
part  participating  in  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  East  Indians,  in  the  opinion  set  forth  by  them 
of  their  ability  to  "render  it" — to  use  their  own 
terms — "unnecessary  for  England  to  have  recourse 
to  j^merica  or  to  any  other  foreign  market,  for  the 
supply  of  cotton  which  she  Tieeds" 

If  England  expects  to  receive  her  whole  supply 
of  cotton  from  India  there  must  be  a  rapid  and 
trreat  extension  of  its  cultivation  in  that  quarter. 
The  import  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  for  several 
years  is  as  follows : 

From  V.  8.        From  E.  Indies.      From  all  parts. 

POUNDS.       POUNDS.        POUNDS. 

1835  283,000,000  44,000,000  369,000,000 

1836  281,000,000  79,500,000  404,000,000 

1837  314,000,000  52,000,000  403,000,000 

1838  417,000,000  38,000,000  497,000,000 

1839  304,500,000  47,000,000  388,000,000 

The  export  of  cotton  of  this  year's  crop  to  Great 
Britain,  amounts  to  1,209,000  bales  and  before  the 
season  closes  it  may  reach  1,240,000  bales,  of  375 
lbs.,  equal  to  465,000,000  lbs. 

The  imports  of  Indian  cotton  into  England  will 
be  larger  than  last  year,  owing  principally  to  the 
interruption  of  the  cotton  trade  between  that  coiin- 
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try  and  China.  Usually  India  sends  to  China  about 
60  or  60,000,000  lbs;  n  portion  oflhis  will  no 
doubt  go  \o  England,  superadded  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  sent  there — perhaps  60,000,000  lbs. 

If  then  we  take  the  aggregate  importation  ol 
Ameiican  and  East  India  cottons  into  Great  Bri- 
tain for  six  years,  they  will  amount  to  2,064,500,- 
000  lbs.  of  the  (brmer,  against  320,500.000  of  the 
latter.  The  average  for  six  years  of  the  East 
India  will  be  15^  per  cent,  on  the  American.  A 
quantity  not  mure  than  equal  to  the  consumption 
ol' the  factories  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Maine. 

The  question  as  to  which  country  can  produce 
this  staple  at  the  lowest  price,  is  a  very  important 
one  to  these  states.  Thus  far  the  facts  and  the 
inferences  which  may  be  reasonably  drawn  from 
them,  are  in  our  favor,  as  will  be  apparent  by  the 
following  statements. 

The  largest  importation  of  India  cotton  into 
England  took  place  in  1818,  under  the  stimulus  of 
extreme  prices  which  rani;ed  through  the  years 
of  1817  and  1818  in  the  Liverpool  market,  Sd,  to 
I6d,  per  pound  equal  to  16  and  32  cents  per  lb.  for 
Surat  and  Bengal ;  and  for  American  Uplands  i6d, 
to  22d,  equal  to  32  and  44  cents  per  lb. 

The  imports  from  India  to  Great  Britain  in  1817 
amounted  to  117,252  bales— increased  in  1819  to 
242,090  bales,  of  300  lbs.  each,  equal  to  72,637,000 
Ibe. — again$it  an  importation  in  Great  Britain  from 
the  United  States  of  216,500  bales  of  240  lbs.  as 
rated  in  England.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  in 
1818  the  quantity  of  East  India  cotton  imported 
ino  England  was  72,627,000  lbs.,  against  51,965,- 
000  from  the  United  States.  The  whole  imports  of 
cotton  in  Great  Britain  in  1818  amounted  to  173,- 
940,000  lbs.,  of  which  were  consumed  111,800,000 
lbs. — a  quantity,  probably,  somewhat  above  the 
existing  consumption  of  the  United  States,  while 
that  of  Great  Britain  extended  to  401,975,121,  the 
average  of  1838  and  1839,  and  it  may  somewhat 
exceed  these  figures  the  current  year. 

When  prices  of  this  staple  fell,  as  they  did  in  a 
great  ratio  aHer  1818,  the  imports  from  India 
rapidly  declined,  and  one  year  below  20,000  bales, 
while  the  imports  from  the  United  Stales,  though 
equally  reduced  in  value,  continued  to  increase.  In 
1818  the  imports  of  East  India  cotton  to  Great  Bri- 
tain were  40  per  cem.  larger  than  from  the  United 
States.  This  year  the  probable  quantity  of  East 
India  imported  in  Great  Britain  will  be  about  one 
eighth  of  the  quantity  imported  from  the  United 
States.  On  the  India  importations  there  will  be  a 
loss  at  the  existing  prices  of  at  least  30  or  40  per 
cent,  to  the  importers  though  shipped  at  as  low  or 
lower  prices  than  have  usually  been  paid  for  it, 
while  the  shipments  from  this  country,  it  is  said  by 
those  who  are  concerned  In  them,  will  aflbrd  a 
saving  remittance. 

These  facts  will,  we  think,  support  the  inference 
to  which  I  referred — namely,  that  we  can  under- 
sell the  East  India  cotton  grower  in  the  English 
market;  for  while  their  slriproents  to  England 
have  declined,  ours  have  increased  in  the  period  of 
21  yean  from  52  millions  to  465,000,000  lbs.  We 
have,  too,  gained  in  about  an  equal  ratio  upon  the 
Brazils,  Egypt  and  West  Indies,  our  other  codv 
petitors  in  the  production  of  this  staple.  In  Egypt 
and  the  Brazils  the  crops  have  decreased  the  last 
20  years  while  our  crops  have  increased  from 
138|900|000^the  out-turn  of  the  two  Bcasons  of 


1820  and  1821— to  upwards  of  900,000,000  lbs.  the 
product  of  the  season  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  existing  low  prices 
arc  not  remunerative  to  the  planter,  and  conse- 
quently the  crops  will  be  curtailed.  This  was  the 
ground  taken  in  the  Cotton  Circular  that  appeared 
some  twelve  months  since,  under  the  signatures  of 
Mr.  McDuffie,  Mr.  Branch,  and  other  cotton 
planters.  They  even'  complained  of  insufficient 
prices  and  of  combinations  among  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  keep  ihem  down  when  the  crop 
had  been  nearly  sold  at  12  to  16  cents  per  lb.  The 
crop  of  this  season  has  not,  we  suppose,  averaged 
over  8  cents  per  lb.,  and  yet  the  cultivation  has  not 
been  lessened;  nor  can  any  intelligent  person 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  cotton  states, 
point  out  a  more  profitable  employment  for  lands, 
labor  and  capital,  than  the  production  of  cotton  at 
8  cents  per  lb.  So  far  from  there  having  been  any 
reduction  of  planting,  the  common  opinion  is,  that 
a  season  as  favorable  as  was  the  last,  will  yield 
some  100  or  200,000  bales  beyond  the  crop  of 
1839-1840,  amounting  to  about  2,140  or  2,150,000 
bales.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that 
the  season  of  growth  and  for  securing  the  crop 
will  be  so  extremely  favorable  as  the  last,  and  the 
most  general  anticipation  at  this  early  day  is,  that 
the  coming  crop  will  fall  short  of  the  last  by  2  or 
300,000  bales,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  taking  into 
view  the  increased  consumption  and  somewhat 
decreased  stock  in  Europe — it  is  thought  by  many 
experienced  merchants  and  planters,  that  the 
prices  of  this  commodity  will  range  somewhat 
higher  in  1841,  than  they  now  are  or  have  been 
during  the  current  year,  provided  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  operations  of  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant  shall  not  be  discouraged  nor  disturbed 
by  wars  or  the  apprehensions  of  wars.  Such  a 
state  of  things  would  greatly  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  and  all  other  staples  of  which  we 
have  an  exportable  surplus. 

On  the  whole,  though  there  may  be  some  cause 
for  anxiety  as  to  the  interference  of  India  with 
American  cotton,  yet  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
a  contrary  opinion,  grounded  on  some  considerable 
experience  as  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  io 
India. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject  to  the  whole  country, 
and  especially  to  our  southern  friends,  whose  free 
trade  principles  would  not  allow  them  to  throw 
any  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  northern  ma- 
nufacturers, should  they  turn  away  from  their 
staple  to  that  of  India.  At  present  they  regard 
us  as  unimportant  customers — and  so  we  are  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  of  Europe ;  but  they 
should  t>ear  in  mind  that  New  England  alone  now 
rx>nsumes  more  than  half  as  much  cotton  as  the 
whole  consumption  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, 20  years  ago :  and  that,  according  to  the 
ratio  at  which  consumption  has  proceeded  the 
last  10  or  12  years,  it  will  be  doubled  in  the  course 
of  that  period.— The  consumption  of  the  whole 
country  may  now  be  275,000  bales,  and  in  1852  it 
will  fully  reach  500,000.  This  is  predicted  chiefly 
on  our  home  consumption,  as  we  only  export  about 
3  to  4,000,000  of  manufactured  goods. 

If,  however,  the  currency  can  be  kept  in  a 
sound  stale,  and  commerce  and  manufacturing 
remain  undisturbed  by  an  inflated  currency — ne- 
cessarily tending  to  over  importations  and  com- 
mercial revulsions— we  shall  be  able  to  manufuc- 
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ture  coarse  goods  as  low,  and  for  some  articles 
lower  than  in  England,  and  consequently  our 
exports  of  cotton  fabrics  may  and  no  doubt  will 
be  extended  to  three  or  four  times  their  present 
amount.  It  is  indeed  as  certain  that  our  natural 
capabilities,  when  brought  into  lull  action,  (which 
they  have  not  as  yet  been)  to  produce  heavy 
coarse  cotton  fabrics,  are  as  competent  to  supply 
this  country  with  nine-tenths  of  all  we  want  to 
consume,  as  they  are  to  transport  the  products  of 
the  country  at  a  lower  rate*than  our  European 
competitors,  and  this  too  under  any  duty  which 
government  may  think  it  expedient  to  impose  ibr 
the  purpose  of  revenue. 

It  is  equally  certain,  that  in  many  sorts  of  coarse 
goods  we  can  compete  successfully  in  the  markets 
of  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  with  our  only  rivals  the  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain.  Our  lailing  to  do  this  to  a 
greater,  much  greater  extent  than  had  heretofore 
been  done,  is  owing  to  the  injurious  workings  of  a 
vicious  currency,  and  still  worse  system  of  manag- 
ing it,  together  with  that  want  of  accuracy,  skill 
and  prudence,  which  are  characteristics  of  the 
majority  of  those  concerned  in  manufacturing. 
These,  however,  are,  for  the  roost  part,  evils  of  a 
temporary  character,  and  can  be  and  will  be  over- 
come, and  before  this  centurv  dopes  New  Eng- 
land may  not  be  far  behind  Old  England  in  her 
roost  important  branch  of  manufacturing. 

In  regard  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  these 
remarks,  namely,  the  competition  of  fndia,  with 
the  United  States,  tor  the  supply  of  cotton  to  the 
English  markets,  I  would  reler  the  reader  to  an 
interesting  and  well  wrtiten  article,  in  ^^  Hazard's 
United  States  Commercial  and  Statistical  Hegis- 
fer,'^  vol.  i.,  p.  109.  it  contains  the  remarks  of  an 
able,  intelligent  writer,  under  the  signature  of  B., 
upon  a  communication  in  an  English  Journal — in 
Which  jfLiier  paper  it  is  contended  that  India  cot- 
ton can  be  so  improved  in  quality  and  lowered  in 
cost  as  to  undersell  the  American.  The  commen- 
tator, who  appears  lo  be  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  contends  to  the  contrary,  and  though  we 
think  he  has  reasoned  in  some  respects  upon 
wrong  data,  yet  we  concur  in  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  has  arrived. 

The  work  to  which  we  have  referred  is  devoted 
roainly  to  statistics.  It  contains  many  facts  which 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  merchant,  mechanic 
and  manufacturer  in  the  country,  as  having  a  use- 
ful bearing  on  their  pursuits.  It  will  also  be  a  use- 
ful book  of  reference  to  the  legislator  and  politician, 
most  of  whom  lessen  the  benefit  of  their  labors 
for  want  of  facts.  It  is,  1  believe,  the  only  journal 
in  the  country  devoted  to  this  useful,  but,  among 
tis,  much  neglected  branch  of  science,  and  it  merits 
encouragement.  Investigator. 


Cotton  crop(f  the  United  StaUs,  1839 
New  Orleans  Sept.  26,  960,850 

Less  received  fi'om  Mobile  and 

Florida, 
Natchez  on  export  to  Liverpool 

and  New  York, 
Mobile, 
Florida, 

Georgia,  September  30, 
Add  export  fi'om  Darien  to  New 

York, 
South  Carolina,  September,  30,  318,870 
Less  receipts  from  Georgia  and 

Florida,  7,132 

North  Carolioai 
Virginia, 


40. 


18,376-942,174 

8,931 
446,678 
128,344 
295,156 

11,070—295,708 


311,738 

9,890 

19,000 


COTTON  TRADE. 


Froio  the  N.  Y.  Herald. 

The  cotton  year  hat  closed,  af\er  a  season  of 
great  abundance.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  cotton  crop  for  the  year  ending  September 


Total  crop        1830  40        bales  2.162.663 

"  183839  "       1,365,698 

"  183738  "       1,801,497 

"  1836  37  ««       1,422  930 

"  1835  36  "       1,360,725 

"  1834  35         ."       1.254.328 

"  18.S3.34  "       1,205,394 

"  1832  33  "      1,070,438 

"  1831  32  "  987,477 

"  lb30-31  "      1,038,848 

«  1829  30  "         976,815 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  cotton  crops  of  the 

last  ten  years  average  1,367,595  bales.     In  regard 

to  the  growing  crop  there  arc  as  many  reports  of 

damage  done  by  floods  and  worms  as  ever,    la 

opposition  to  those  reports,  however,  the  weather 

throughout  the  cotton  sections  has,  we  believe, 

been  unusually  good  for  the  season.    This  fact  is 

a  favorable  one.    The  receipts  of  new  crop  thus 

far  continue  to  exceed  the  receipts  at  the  same 

time  last  year.    At  New  Orleans  the  receipts  of 

new  crop  are  as  24,725  against  13.302  bales  last 

year.    At  Mobile  old  cotton  is  quoted  7  to  9^,  and 

new  9  to  10^.     In  this  market  the  transactions 

have  been  small,  at  the  fbllowini;  rates  :  Upland, 

8i  to  10}  ;  New  Orleans  10}  :  Mobile  81  to  10}; 

Florida,  8^  to  10}. 


MODE    OF    LIVING     OF    THE    PRIMITIVE    SET- 
TLERS  OF  THE  VALLEY   OF    VIRGINIA. 

From  Kercbeval*!  History  ofthe  Valley  of  Virginit. 

The  first  houses  erected  by  the  primitive  set* 
tiers  were  log  cabins,  with  covers  of  split  clap- 
boards, and  weight-poles  to  keep  them  in  place. 
They  were  frequently  seen  with  earthen  floors ; 
or  if  wooden  floors  were  u«ed,  they  were  made  of 
split  puncheons,  a  little  smoothed  with  the  broad- 
axe.  Tfiese  houses  were  pretty  generally  in  use 
since  the  author's  recollection.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  frame  and  stone  buildings  erected 
previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution.  As  the 
country  improved  in  population  and  wealth,  there 
was  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  erection 
of  buildings. 

When  this  improvement  coromenced,  the  roost 
general  mode  of  building  was  with  hewn  logs, 
a  shingle  roof  and  plank  floor,  the  plank  cut  out 
with  the  whip  saw.  Before  the  erection  of  saw 
mills,  all  the  plank  used  in  the  constractioo  of 
houses  was  worked  out  io  this  way.  As  it  is  pro* 
bable  some  of  my  young  readers  have  never 
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•eeo  a  whip  saw,  a  short  description  of  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  Jt  was  about  the  length  of  the 
common  mill  satv,  with  a  handle  at  each  end 
transversely  fixed  to  if.  The  timber  intended  to 
be  sawed  was  first  squared  with  the  broad-axe, 
and  iheo  raised  on  a  scaffold  six  or  seven  feet  high. 
Two  able-bodied  men  then  took  hold  of  the  saw, 
one  standing  on  the  top  of  the  log  and  the  other 
under  it,  and  commenced  sawing.  The  labor  was 
excessively  fatiguing,  and  about  one  hundred  feet 
of  plank  or  scantling  was  considered  a  good  day's 
work  for  the  two  hands.  The  introduction  of  saw 
mills,  however,  soon  superseded  the  use  of  the 
whip  saw,  but  they  were  not  entirely  laid  aside 
until  several  years  afler  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

The  dress  of  the  early  settlers  was  of  the  plain- 
est materials — generally  of  their  own  manufacture; 
and  if  a  modern  <<  belle'"  or  <<  beau''  were  now  to 
witness  the  extreme  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
their  fashions,  the  one  would  be  thrown  into  a  fit 
of  the  hysterics,  and  the  other  frightened  at  xhb 
odd  and  grotesque  appearance  of  their  progpnitors. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,. the  mar- 
ried men  generally  shaved  their  heads,  and  either 
wore  wigs  or  white  linen  caps.  When  the  war 
commenced,  this  fashion  was  laid  aside,  partly 
from  patriotic  considerations,  and  partly  from  ne- 
cessity. Owinff  to  the  entire  interruption  of  the 
intercourse  with  England,  wigs  could  not  easi- 
sily  be  obtained,  nor  white  linen  for  caps. 

The  men's  coats  were  generally  made  with 
broad  backs,  and  straight  short  skirts,  with  pock- 
ets on  the  outside  having  large  flaps.  The  waist- 
coats had  skirts  nearly  halfway  down  to  the  knees, 
and  very  broad  pocket  flaps.  The  breeches  were 
so  short  as  barely  to  reach  the  knee,  with  a  band 
surrounding  the  knee,  fastened  with  either  brass 
or  silver  buckles.  The  stocking  was  drawn  up 
under  the  knee-band,  and  tied  with  a  garter 
(generally  red  or  blue)  below  the  knee,  f>o  as  to  be 
seen.  The  shoes  were  of  coarse  leather,  wirh 
straps  to  the  quarters,  and  fastened  with  either 
brass  or  silver  buckles.  The  hat  was  either  of 
wool  or  fur,  with  a  round  crown  not  exceeiiinir 
three  or  four  inches  high,  with  a  broad  brim.* 
The  dress  for  the  neck  was  usually  a  narrow  col- 
lar to  the  shirt,  with  a  white  linen  stock  drawn  to- 
gether at  the  ends,  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  with 
a  broad  metal  buckle.  The  more  wealthy  and 
fashionable  were  sometimes  seen  with  their  stock, 
knee  and  shoe  buckles,  set  either  in  gold  or  silver 
with  brilliant  stones*  The  author  can  recollect, 
when  a  child,  if  he  hapiiened  to  see  any  of  those 
finely  dressed  <'  great  folks,"  as  they  were  then 
termed,  befell  awed  in  their  presence,  and  viewed 
them  as  something  more  than  man. 

The  female  dress  was  generally  the  shorf-^jrown 
and  petticoat,  made  of  the  plainest  materials. 
The  German  women  mostly  wore  tight  calico 
caps  on  their  heads,  and  in  the  summer  season 
they  were  generally  seen  with  no  other  clothing 
than  a  linen  shift  and  petticoat— the  feet,  hands, 
and  arms  bare.  In  hay  and  harvest  time,  they 
joined  the  men  in  the  labor  of  the  meadow  and 
^rain  fields.  This  custom,  of  the  females  laboring 
m  the  time  of  harvest,  was  not  exclusively  a  Ger- 
man practice,  but  was  common  to  all  the  northern 


*  The  Quakers  were  reraarkible  fbr  their  broadbrim 
hats.    They  were  somstimss  called  ''Broadbrims,'*! 
by  way  ofdistineuishinK  them  from  other  people.        1 
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people.  Many  females  were  most  expert  mow- 
ers and  reapers.  Within  the  author's  recollection, 
he  has  seen  several  female  reapers  who  were 
equal  to  the  stoutest  males  in  the  harvest  field. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  female  part 
of  the  family  at  the  hoe  or  the  plough ;  and  some  of 
our  now  wealthiest  citizens  frequently  boast  of 
their  grandmothers,  ay,  mothers  too,  performing 
this  kmd  of  heavy  labor. 

The  natural  result  of  this  kind  of  rural  life  was, 
to  produce  a  hardy  and  vigorous  race  of  people* 
It  was  this  race  of  people  who  had  to  meet  and 
breast  the  various  Indian  wars  and  the  storms  of 
the  revolution. 

The  Dutchman's  bam  was  usually  the  best 
building  on  his  farm.  He  was  sure  to  erect  a 
fine  large  barn,  before  he  built  any  other  dwelling- 
house  than  his  rude  log  cabin.  There  were  none 
of  our  primitive  immigrants  more  uniform  in  the 
form  of  their  buildings  than  the  Germans.  Their 
dwelling-houses  were  seldom  raised  more  than  a 
single  story  in  height,  with  a  large  cellar  beneath ; 
the  cliimney  in  the  middle,  with  a  very  wide  fire- 
place in  one  end  for  the  kitchen,  in  the  other  end  a 
stove  room.  Their  furniture  was  of  the  simplest 
and  plainest  kind  ;  and  there  was  always  a  long 
pine  table  fixed  in  one  comer  of  the  stove  room, 
with  permanent  benches  on  one  side.  On  tba 
upper  floor  earners  fbr  holding  grain  were  very 
common.  Their  beds  were  generally  fillcKl  with 
straw  or  chaff,  with  a  fine  feather  bed  for  covering 
in  the  winter.  The  author  has  several  times  slept 
in  this  kind  of  bed ;  and  to  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  it,  it  is  attended  not  unfrequently  with  danger 
to  the  health.  The  thick  covering  of  the  feathers 
is  pretty  certain  to  produce  a  profuse  perspiration, 
which  an  exposure  to  cold,  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, itt  apt  to  check  suddenly,  causing  cbillness 
and  obstinate  cough.  The  author,  a  few  years 
ago,  caught  in  this  way  the  most  severe  cold, 
which  was  followed  by  a  long  and  distressing 
cough,  he  ever  was  afflicted  with. 

Many  of  the  Germans  have  what  they  eall  a 
drum,  through  which  the  stove- pipe  passes  in 
their  upper  rooms.  It  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  the  military  drum.  It  soon 
fills  with  heat  from  the  pipe,  by  which  the  rooms 
become  agreeably  warm  in  the  cokJest  weather. 
A  piazza  is  a  very  common  appendage  to  a 
Dutchman's  dwelling-house,  in  which  his  saddles, 
and  very  frequently  his  wagon  or  plough  harness, 
are  hung  up. 

The  Germans  erect  stables  fbr  their  domestic 
animals  of  every  species :  even  their  swine  are 
housed  in  the  winter  season.  Their  barns  and 
stables  are  well  stored  with  provender,  particular- 
ly fine  hay :  henee  their  quadmpeds  of  all  kinds 
are  kept  throughout  the  3rear  in  the  finest  possible 
order.  This  practice  of  housing  stock  in  the  win- 
ter season  is  unquestionably  great  economy  in 
husbandry.  Much  less  food*  is  required  to  sustain 
them,  and  the  animals  come  out  in  the  spring  in 
fine  tiealth  and  condition.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence 
to  hear  of  a  Dutchman's  losing  any  part  of  his 
stock  with  poverty.  The  practice  of  housing 
stock  in  the  winter  is  not  exclusively  a  German 
custom,  but  is  common  to  most  of  the  northern 
people,  and  those  descended  from  immigrants  from 
the  north.  The  author  recollects  once  seeing  the 
cow  stalls  adjoining  the  farmers'  dwelling. 
The  German  women,  many  of  them,  are  re- 
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niarkably  neat  housekeepers.  There  are  some  of 
them,  however,  extremely  slovenly,  and  their 
dwellii^s  are  kept  io  the  worst  possible  condition. 
The  effluvia  arising  from  this  want  of  cleanliness 
is  in  the  highest  degree  disgusting  and  offensive  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  such  mre.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  the  Irish ;  nay  to  some 
native  Virginians.  The  Germans  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  fine  bread,  milk  and  butter.  They 
consume  in  their  diet  less  animal  flesh,  and  of 
course  more  ve^tables,  milk  and  butler,  than 
most  other  people.  Their  "sour  krout"*  in  the 
winter  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  their  liv- 
ing. They  generally  consume  less,  and  sell  more 
of  the  product  of  their  labor,  than  any  other  class 
of  citizens.  A  Dutchman  is  proverbial  for  his  pa- 
tient perseverance  in  his  domestic  labors.  Their 
farms  are  generally  smaU  and  nicely  cultivated. 
In  all  his  agricultural  pursuits  his  meadows  de- 
mand his  greatest  care  and  attention.  His  little 
/arm  is  laid  off  in  fields  not  exceeding  ten  or 
twelve  acres  each.  It  is  rarely  seen  that  a  Dutch- 
man will  cultivate  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve 
acres  in  Indian  .com  any  one  year.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  the  com  crop  is  a  great  exhauster  of 
the  soil,  and  they  make  but  little  use  of  com  for 
any  other  purpose  than  feeding  and  fattening  their 
Bwine. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  for 
several  years  afler,  considerable  quantities  of  to- 
bacco were  raised  in  the  lower  counties  of  the  val- 
ley. The  cultivation  of  this  crop  was  first  intro- 
duced and  pursued  by  immigrants  from  the  eastern 
counties  of  Virginia.  From  the  newly  cleared 
lands,  two  crops  of  tobacco  in  succession  were 
generally  taken,  and  it  was  then  appropriated  to 
the  culture  of  other  crops.  The  crop  of  tobacco 
left  the  soil  in  the  finest  possible  state  for  the  pro- 
duction of  other  crops.  Corn,  wheat,  rye,  flax, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  every  thing  else,  were  almost 
certain  to  produce  abundant  crops,  afler  the  crop 
of  tobacco. 

In  the  year  1793  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  when  bread  stuff's  of  every  kind  suddenly  be- 
came enormously  hiffh ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  farmers  in  the  vaTlev  abandoned  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  and  turned  their  attention  to  wheat, 
which  they  raised  in  vast  quantities  for  several 

J^ears.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  farmer 
or  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  to  sell  his  crops  of  wheat  from 
one  to  two,  and  sometimes  at  two  and  a  half  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  and  his  flour  from  ten  to  fourteen 
dollars  per  barrel  in  our  seaport  towns. 
In  the  year  1796,  the  Hessian  fly  first  made  its 

*  **  Sour  krout"  is  made  of  the  best  of  cabbage.  A 
box  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  six  or  seven  inches 
wide,  with  a  sharp  blade  fixed  across  the  bottom, 
something  on  the  principle  of  the  jack  plane,  is  used 
for  cutting  the  cabbage.  The  head  being  separated 
from  the  stalk,  and  stripped  of  its  outer  leaves,  is  placed 
in  this  box,  and  run  back  and  forth.  The  cabbage 
thus  cut  up  is  placed  in  a  barrel,  a  little  salt  sprinkled 
on  from  time  to  time,  then  pressed  down  very  closely, 
and  covered  over  at  the  open  head.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks  it  acquires  a  sourish  taste,  and  to 
persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  is  a  very  agreeable 
and  wholesome  food.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  it 
within  the  last  few  years,  on  board  of  ships,  has  proved 
it  to  be  the  best  preventive  known  for  the  scurvy. 
The  use  of  it  is  becoming  pretty  general  among  all 
classesof  people  in  the  valley. 


appearance  in  Virginia.  Its  ravages  that  year 
were  limited,  and  but  little  damage  was  sustained 
in  the  crops  of  wheat.  The  crop  of  1797,  in  tlie 
counties  contiguous  to  the  Potomac,  was  general- 
ly destroyed,  and  the  same  year  partial  injury  was 
discovered  in  Frederick  county.  The  crop  of 
1798,  throughout  the  county  of  Federick,  was 
nearly  destroyed.  Ever  since  which  time  the 
farmers  have  annually  suffered*  more  or  less  from 
the  ravages  of  this  destructive  destroyer.  This 
insect  had  prevailed  in  some  of  the  northern  states 
for  several  years  before  it  reached  Virginia.  It  is 
said  it  first  appeared  on  Long  Island,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  imported  by  the  Hessiaa 
troops  in  their  straw  bedding  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  If  this  be  trae,  it  was  a 
woful  curse  upon  our  country, — of  which  it  proba- 
bly will  never  be  relieved.  The  present  genera- 
tion have  abundant  cause  to  execrate  the  inhu- 
man policy  of  our  parent  state  in  bringing  upon  us 
this  heavy  calamity,  and  all  future  generations 
will  probably  join  in  condemning  the  British  mi- 
nistry who  forced  upon  our  ancestors  that  unright- 
eous and  disastrous  war. 


FUBL. 


From  Uie  Cultivator. 

Economy  of  Fuel, — We  have  examined,  with 
interest,  a  small  work,  detailing  "  ExperinunU  to 
determine  fAs  comparative  quantity  of  heat  evolved 
in  the  combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  of  wood 
and  ooali  used  in  me  United  States  for  fuel;  and 
also  to  determine  the  comparative  qu>antity  of  heai 
lost  by  the  ordinary  apparatus  made  use  of  for  their 
combustion — By  Marcus  Bull," 

The  experiments  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
great  care  and  accuracy,  and  the  results  afford 
matter  of  interest  to  every  householder. 

Mr.  Bull  has  computed  the  cost  of  fuel  con- 
sumed in  Philadelphia,  in  a  given  year,  to  be 
880,043,  which  being  divided  among  the  popula- 
tion, gives  97.04  as  the  average  cost  of  fuel  to 
each  inhabitant,  supposing  the  consumption  to  be 
equal.  Adopting  this  estimate  as  a  fair  average 
for  the  population  within  ten  miles  of  tide-water, 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  it 
gives  an  aggregate  of  twenty-one  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  the  annual  cost  of  fuel  for  this  portion  of 
population,  which  is  assumed  to  amount  to  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  our  population  at  half  the 
above  price,  or  $3.50  to  each  individual,  he  gives 
us  an  aggregate  amount  of  about  fidy-one  mil- 
lions of  dollars  as  the  total  annual  expense  of  fuel, 
for  every  purpose  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  economy  of  fuel  is  to  be  studied — 1,  in  the 
kind  to  be  selected  for  use ;  2,  in  its  quality  and 
preparation  for  use ;  and  3,  in  the  choice  of  the  ap- 
paratus in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Jn  regard  to  wood,^The  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  by  a  cubic  foot  of  the  several  kinds,  when 
in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  is  very  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  their  specific  gravity,  or  relative  weight,  as  for 
example,  the  specific  ^vity  of  shell-bark  hickory 
being  1.000,  a  cord  weighs  4,469  lbs. ;  by  the  same 
scale,  the  specific  gravity  of  white  pine  is  .476, 
and  the  cord  weighs  only  1,868  lbs.  The  quanti- 
ty of  heat  evolv^  by  a  pound  of  white  pine  is  as 
ffreat  as  that  evolved  by  a  pound  of  hickor]^.  The 
difference  in  value  arises  from  the  great  disparity 
in  weight— the  hickory  weighing  as  22,  and  ths 
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fine  am  9 — uid  iheir  retatire  value  beiDg  bickory 
00,  whiiB  pioe  42— or  lite  Gral  bejo);  considerably 
more  than  iirice  as  valuable  aa  ibe  laKer,  The 
table  which  ne  ahali  append  will  eihibli  ihe  rela- 
tire  value  of  iba  different  kindi  of  fuel  in  com- 

Chareoal  forma  a  conaiderable  ilem  of  fuel ;  and 
■be  raciB  which  Mr.  Bull  haa  given  ua  upon  thii 
subject  will  be  found  lo  be  new  end  intereaiing. 
The  value  uf  charcoal,  like  that  of  wood,  ia  prin- 
cipally to  be  deiermined  by  iia  weight — a  pound 
rram  one  kind  of  wood  affording  about  aa  much 
heat  aa  a  pound  from  another  kind.  The  quanti- 
ty, or  rather  weight,  of  charcoal,  aflbrded  by  ihe 
different  kinda  of  wood,  ia  nearly  in  proporiioa  lo 
the  relative  weight  of  the  wood.  Thus  hickory 
producea  26.22,  the  cpeciSc  gravity  of  the  dry  coal 
beins  .625  ;  while  the  white  pine  producea  24.35, 
anil  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dry  coal  beine  only 
.398.  ThoB,  whether  bumi  in  the  form  ofnood 
or  of  charcoal,  a  cord  of  hickory  affords  more  than 
twice  the  heal  that  ia  Ibund  in  a  cord  of  white 
pine.  The  value  of  charcoal,  however,  depends 
much  upon  Ihe  manner  in  which  it  ia  prepared. 
The  more  completely  the  atmoepheric  air  ia  ex- 
cluded from  ihe  wood,  while  under  the  proceaa  of 
being  charred  and  the  more  heal  that  ia  given  lo 
it,  the  Acovin-,  Ihe  hardtr,  and  Ihe  itlter  will  be 
the  product.  The  best  charcoal  will  be  found  of 
a  slate  color  on  iia  aurface,  dense,  sonorous  and 
brittle;  while  inferior  qualities  approach  to  a  jet 
black,  and  areso!\and  powdery,  upon  ihe exterior. 
To  obtain  the  beat  quality,  Mr.  Bull  recommendB 
that  the  wood  be  piled  in  a  single  tier,  that  Charcot 
duet  be  interposed  between  the  wood,  that  ihe  pile 
be  covered  with  clay,  and  then  a  layer  of  sand,  to 
close  the  cracks  which  the  fire  may  cause  ic  '*" 
clay,  and  that  the  fire  be  communicaled  al  ihi 
icrior  base,  and  in  the  centre  and  from  the  lop. 
An  intelligent  collier,  who  partially  adopted  Ur. 
Bull's  recommendation,  gained  by  it  10  per  cenl. 
in  quantity  by  raeaaure,  and  Mr.  8.  Ibund  ihe  coal 
Dearly  20  per  cent,  heavier  Ihan  usual.  If  these 
faclB  are  correct,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
them,  it  would  be  an  excellent  police  regulation  in 
our  towns,  to  have  charcoal  sold  by  the  weight, 
ineiead  of  by  measure,  and  would  uliimaiely  be 
beneficial  to  the  seller  aa  well  as  lo  the  buyer. 

The  losa  in  weight  which  wood  undergoes  in 
drying,  and  the  moisture  which  ii  abeorbe,  by  ex- 
posure, alter  it  has  become  dry,  aremaliera  orcon- 
aiderable  iDtereai  lo  the  larmer  and  tlie  consumer. 
Hickory  wood  cul  green,  and  made  absolutely  dry, 
experienced  a  diminution  in  its  weieht  of  37j  per 
cent.,  white  oak  lost  41  percent.,  andsofl  maple  48 
per  cent.,  or  very  near  one-half.  Both  wood  and 
charcoal,  alter  being  made  perfectly  dry,  absorbed 
in  twelve  months,  under  cover,  from  8  lo  12  per 
cenL  of  moisture. 

II  we  assume,  says  Mr.  B.  the  mean  quanlily 
o(  moisture  in  ihe  woods,  when  green,  at  42  per 
cent,  the  great  disadvantage  of  attempting  to  burn 
wood  in  this  state,  [or  transport  it  a  diiiance,] 
mail  be  obvious,  as  in  every  100  lbs.  of  this  com- 
pound of  wood  and  water,  -12  pounds  of  aqueous 
matter  must  be  expelled  from  ihe  wood,  [or  trans- 
ported ;]  and  as  ihe  capacity  of  water  for  absorb- 
ing heat  is  as  4  to  I,  when  compared  with  air, 
aiM  probably  greater  during  its  conversion  inio 
vapor,  which  must  be  effected  beforeit  can  escape, 
the  loM  of  heat  must  coDsequeuily  begreau 
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The  above  is  merely  an  abstract  of  Mr.  BuWb 
table,  comprising  merely  the  woods  in  roost  com- 
mon use  among  us.  The  last  column  exhibits  the 
relative  value  of  a  cord,  according  to  the  heat 
which  each  afiords.  Thus,  if  hickory  is  worth 
one  dollar,  pig  nut  hickory  is  worth  95  cents,  hard 
maple  60,  white  oak  81  cents,  white  pine  42  cents, 
pitch  pine  43  cents,  &c. 

We  will  now  exhibit,  in  tabular  form,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  coals,  by  the  same  standard,  merely 
remarking,  that  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal  is  consi- 
dered about  equal  to  a  cord  of  shell  bark  hickory. 
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COALS. 

5)8 
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CO 

1.494 
1.400 

Lehigh 
Lacawana 

Rhode  Island 

1.438 

Schuylkill 

Susquehanna 

Worcester 

1.453 
L378 
2.104 

Liverpool 

1.240 

Richmond 

1.246 

Hickory  char. 
Maple     do. 
Oak         do. 

.625 
.431 
.401 

Pine        do. 

.285 

Coke 

.657 

78.61 
78.67 
76.67 
76.46 
72.25 
110.71 

66.25 

66.56 

82.89 

22.68 

21.10 

15. 

29.81 


Economy  of  Burning. 

Mr.  BulPs  experiments  were  made  in  a  sheet 

iron  stove,  with  42  feet  of  two  inch  pipe,  having 

about  20  elbows.    A  thermometer  placed  at  the 

mouth  of  this  pipe  indicated  the  same  temperature 

as  another  hun^  against  the  wall  of  the  room, 

which  showed  that  all  the  heat  given  off  by  the 

combustion  of  the  fuel,  was  retained  in  the  room. 

On  the  supposition  that  100  lbs.  of  fuel,  consumed 

In  this  stove,  would  maintain  a  temperature  of  60 

degrees  for  12  hours,  he  found,  that  to  maintain 

the  like  temperature  for  the  same  time,  hy  other 

apparatus  the  fuel  must  be  increased  as  follows : 

In  the  experiment  stove  it  required  -    -    lbs.  100 

In  the  sheet  iron  cylinder  stove,  the  interior 

surface  coated  with  clay  lute,  with  nine 

«lbow  joints,  and  13}  feet  of  2  inch  pipe. 

In  a  like  stove  and  pipe,  with  3  elbow  joints, 

In  a  like  stove,  and  similar  pipe  and  joints, 

but  the  pipe  placed  more  vertical  than 

the  preceding,     -------- 

In  a  like  stove,  with  5  feet  of  pipe  and  one 
elbow,      ---------- 

In  a  like  stove,  without  cla^  lute,  one  el- 
bow, and  five  feet  of  four  meh  pipe, 
In  an  open  Franklin,  with  one  elbow,  and 
five  leet  of  six  inch  pipe,      .    .    .    - 
In  an  open  ordinary  parlor  grate,     -    - 
In  an  open  chimney  fire  place,    -    -    - 

It  would  seem  from  these  experiments,  that 
ninetenths  of  the  heat  given  ofi"  by  fuel  burnt  in  an 
or4iiiary  fire-piace|  are  carried  off  in  the  draA, 
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222 

270 
555 

1,000 


without  benefiting  the  room ;  that  nearly  one- 
half  is  wasted  when  the  fuel  is  consumed  in  an 
open  parlor  grate,  and  that  lining  a  stove  with  fire 
brick,  or  clay  lute,  produces  a  great  economy  in 
fuel. 

The  experiments  afford  important  suggestions 
to  the  housekeeper.  Assuming  as  data,  that  four 
cords  of  dry  shell-bark  hickory,  burnt  in  a  sheet 
iron  cylinder  stove,  with  five  feet  of  pipe  and  or>e 
elbow  will  warm  an  ordinary  room  during  the 
winter  months,  it  will  require  to  keep  up  the  like 
temperature,  in  a  similar  stove,  the  following  quan- 
tities of  other  materials : 
Hickory,  as  stated 
White  oak. 


cords, 
34    " 


Hard  maple,  -  - 
Soft  maple,  -  - 
Pitch  pme,  -  - 
While  pine,  -  - 
Anthracite  coal,  - 


4 

4 
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1-7 
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4  tons. 
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THE  ARHT  WORBC. 

From  Uie  Pleayane. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  seen  in  your  interesting 
hebdomadal  a  request  that  some  one  of  your  coun- 
try readers  would  favor  you  with  a  quantity  of  the 
caterpillar  or  army-worm,  I  accordingly  send  you 
a  number  of  these  voracious  and  destructive  worms 
alive,  and  a  few  of  the  aurelia  or  chrysalis,  being 
the  change  that  the  caterpillar  undergoes  previous 
to  its  metamorphosis  into  the  moth  or  butterfly.  I 
also  send  you  a  cotton  stalk,  that  you  ma^  see  how 
completely  these  worms  strip  the  plant  ofits  leaves, 
blossoms,  buds,  and  young  bolls  or  pods. 

1  put  a  numt>er  of  the  chrysalis  in  a  glass  shade, 
which  were  in  a  few  days  transformed  into  a  dirty 
brown-colored,  mealy-winged  moth,  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  moth  commonly 
called  the  miller.  The^e  moths  are  believed  to  de- 
posite  their  eggs  on  the  reverse  of  the  leafl  The 
young  worm  at  first  is  not  thicker  than  a  fine  nee- 
dle. It  eats  a  small  portion  of  the  under  part  of 
the  leaf  around  it,  without  penetrating  through* 
Having  acquired  strength,  it  ascends  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf,  devouring  every  part,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fibres,  as  you  will  see  by  the  accom- 
panving  plant.  While  the  myriads  are  engaged 
m  their  work  of  destruction,  a  sickly,  somewnat 
foetid  smell  exhales,  and  a  noise  is  heard  like  a 
gentle  rain,  caused  by  the  forcep-shaped  mouths 
of  the  intruders  devouring  their  food,  and  their 
excrements  pattering  on  the  leaves  in  their  descent. 
The  latter  are  so  abundant  that  the  ground  under 
the  plant  is  discolored. 

Having  heard  that  the  plantations  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  been  overrun  with  this  scourge  a  short 
time  before  I  perceived  any  signs,  I  flattered  my- 
self that  I  would  escape ;  but  going  one  morning 
into  the  field,  I  found  it  literally  covered,  and  a 
few  days  sufficed  to  strip  it  entirely.  Desirous  of 
discovering  the  means  of  destroying  the  worm  or 
arresting  its  ravages,  I  caused  a  quantity  of  roll- 
brimstone  to  be  pulverized,  and  a  spoonful  put 
around  the  root  of  forty  or  fiAy  plants,  thinking 
that  the  deleterious  principle  would  be  absorbed 
bv  the  plant,  and  cause  the  worm  to  abandon  it. 
This  was  attended  with  no  effect.  I  caused  two 
or  three  to  be  fumigated^  but  the  worms  remained 
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on  the  leavei  until  they  withered  and  the  plant 
died.  I  then  caused  lime  to  t>e  sprinkled  on  seve- 
ral rows  of  plants,  in  the  rooming,  previous  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  dew,  that  it  might  adhere  to 
the  leaf.  This  caused  the  caterpillars  to  abandon 
the  surface  and  betake  themselves  to  the  under 
part  of  the  leaf.  I  find  that  the  plants  on  which 
this  experiment  was  made  have  not  suffered  as 
much  as  the  others. 

Some  eight  or  ten  evenings  since,  a  considera- 
ble Dumber  of  the  moths  camo  into  mv  bouse, 
where,  attracted  by  the  light  ol  the  candies,  they 
burnt  their  wings. 

This  circumstance  made  it  recur  to  my  memory 
that  I  had  formerly  beard  old  planters  state  they 
had  arrested  the  ravages  of  these  destructive 
worms  by  making  numerous  large  fires  in  their 
fields  afier  dark. 

Three  davs  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  caterpil- 
lar, my  field  presented  a  beautiful  green  appear- 
ance ;  the  plants  were  covered  with  the  blossom 
and  bolls,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
I  would  make  about  300  bales  of  cotton.  Now  it 
is  sear  and  yellow,  exhibiting  a  most  desolate  as- 
pect|  and  I  do  not  expect  to  make  over  100  bales. 

Stephen  Henderson. 

Baton  JRouge,  Sept  25,  1840. 


POBTBCBIPT,  ON  KENTUCKY  BLUE-GRABS  (OR 
VIRGINIA  GREEN-SWARD.) 

To  tiie  Editor  of  Uie  Fanners'  Reigitter. 

Frank/ortf  October  26, 1840. 

Dear  Sir:^l  learn  from  a  very  intelligent  Vir- 
ginia friend,  who  did  me  the  favor  to  dine  with  me 
since  the  date  of  my  letter  of  the  22d  inst.,  that  the 
Firginia  wire-grass  is  not  the  same  so  called  here. 
Indeed,  be  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  any  wire- 
grass,  so  known  io  Virginia,  in  this  state.  Here 
IS  another  illustration  of  the  utter  confusion  in  the 
popular  nomenclature  of  plants,  &c. 

That  which  1  have  been  taught  to  designate 
by  the  vulgar  name  mre-graeSf  is  not  a  grami- 
neous but  a  small  herbaceous  plant,  having  a 
strong  tap-root  from  which  small  fibrous  roots  are 
sent  out  like  those  from  the  beet.  Its  branches 
run  along  the  ground,  and  the  leaf  is  very  small, 
short  and  oval  shaped.  Blue-grass  here  obtains 
an  easy  victory  over  it. 

My  Virginia  friend  requests  me  to  say  to  your 
correspondent  that,  <Mf  he  will  swop  his  wire- 
grass  for  Kentucky  blue-frass,  be  need  not  fear 
getting  a  witch  for  his  devil ;  but  will  certainly 
obtain  an  anffel  instead." 

I  have  no  doubt  our  '<  angel"  would  easily  con- 
quer your  *<  devil."  Nothing  can  stand  before  it 
nere,  and  I  see  not  why  it  would  not  prove  equally 
potent  io  your  state.  Mr.  Flint  beautifully  com- 
pares its  habits  to  those  of  the  robin  red-breast — 
delighting  in  the  haunts  of  men.  But  you  can 
easily  test  its  value  by  a  small  experiment  on  an 
acre  of  marled  land.  It  would  no  doubt  thrive 
well  in  your  yards,  by  giving  it  a  spring  dressing 
of  leached  ashes  or  old  nme. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acceptable  to  your  corre- 
spondent to  add,  that  our  blue-grass  pastures  are 
easily  cultivated  when  we  wish  to  subject  them  to 
the  plouf^h.  A  strong  two-horse  plough  can  easi- 
ly mo  tlroogh  the  closest  tar£    The  best  prac- 


tice here  is,  first  to  run  just  through  the  sod  and 
turn  it  flat  over ;  then  following  in  the  same  fur- 
row, bury  it  beneath  the  soil  orought  up  by  the 
second  plough.  Frequently,  a  third  plough  fol- 
lows in  the  same  furrow;  but  the  expediency  of 
this  is  determinable  by  the  character  and  depth  of 
the  soil.  You  published  a  letter  of  mine  to  the 
Franklin  Farmer  a  few  weeks  (or  months)  ago, 
on  the  improvement  of  the  soil  resulting  from  the 
grazing  system,  which,  your  correspondent  will 
find,  has  something  in  it  applicable  to  the  subject 
now  considered.  The  blue- grass  sod,  thus  dis- 
posed of,  never  troubles  us  in  the  after  culture ; 
but  I  doubt  if  you  have  sufiicient  depth  of  soil 
thus  to  dispose  of  it.  If,  however,  you  have,  you 
need  never  fear  being  troubled  by  our  blue-grass, 
if  you  desire  to  turn  a  pasture  of  it  into  tillage. 

Yours  truly, 

Tho.  B.  Stevenson. 


BARNUM'S    machine   for   HEATING   WATER. 

From  Uie  Aroeiicaa  Fanner. 

This  new  apparatus  for  "heating  toater^^  is  re- 
presented as  a  great  improvement  over  others,  by 
certificates,  as  to  its  economy  and  despatch,  both 
in  its  cost  and  operation,  founded  on  actual  experi- 
ment and  use  of  the  machine. 

The  apparatus  we  saw  was  on  board  the  steam- 
boat Maryland,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Wm.  Nabb, 
of  Talbot  county.  Its  cost  was  $15.  Having  no 
tact  for  description  of  machinery,  we  cannot  un- 
dertake to  explain  its  construction  or  modus  ope- 
randi% 

It  consists  of  a  copper  hollow  cylinder  in  diame- 
ter about  the  size  of  a  two  gallon  whisky  juff — 
(we  like  to  illustrate  by  familiar  objects) — ^This 
cylinder  stands  upright  on  feet  perhaps  about  12 
or  16  inches  from  the  ground,  the  cylinder  itself 
being  about  18  inches  long  or  high.  On  a  grate 
whidi  lies  Inside  and  across  at  the  bottom  of  this 
is  built  a  fire  with  coal  or  any  light  wood.  On  the 
top,  dropping  down  within  it  a  few  inches,  stands 
a  flue  or  chimney  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  small  door 
like  a  stove-door  to  drop  in  the  coal  or  wood. 
Then  there  are  from  this  cylinder  two  copper 
lubes,  one  exactly,  and  a  few  inches,  above  the 
other,  about  the  size  of  a  fady's  wrist,  (we  have 
seen  some  ankles  not  much  larger.)  These  tubes 
connect  with  the  wooden  vessel  containing  the 
water  to  l>e  t>oiled,  which  stands  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, say  12  or  18  inches  off.  Thus  the  water 
which  is  placed  in  the  wooden  vessel  passes 
through  the  tubes,  and  around  the  copper  cylin- 
der, and  the  heat  of  the  little  furnace  within  the 
cylinder  puts  the  water  in  motion,  and  keeps  up  a 
constant  circulation  or  revolution,  and  it  is  asserted 
by  all  the  signers  of  these  certificates,  that  while 
the  water  is  made  to  boil  much  quicker  than  by 
the  ordinary  process,  there  is  a  saving  of  more 
than  half  the  fuel.  It  has,  too,  the  advantage  of 
being  useable  out  of  doors,  and  portable  from  one 
point  to  another.  It  is  getting  mto  common  use 
among  hatters ;  also  where  much  washing  is  to 
be  done — for  boiling  food  for  hogs,  and  water  for 
cleaning  hogs,  &c. 

The  apparatus,  as  appears  by  a  card  before  as. 
is  sold  by  James  Cortlan,  No.  10,  Baltimore,  ana 
No.  6|  JElarrison-streeti  Baltimore.  What  particu- 
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larly  drew  our  notice  to  it  was  the  supposition  that, 
besides  other  uses,  it  may  be  the  very  thing  want- 
ed for  cooking  food  for  domestic  animals.  We 
have  said  at  least  enough  to  guide  those  who  may 
desire,  what  is  best  in  all  such  cases,  to  see  and 
judge  for  themselves. 


BEPUBLICATION  OF  TAYLOR's  ^ABATOR.' 

We  lately  received,  from  a  gentleman  in  the 

west,  distinguished  for  his  ability  as  a  writer  on 

agriculture,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  works 

of  others  on  that  subject,  a  letter  containing  the 

following  passage : 

<<  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  own  T  have  never 
seen  a  copy  of  Cul.  Taylor's  *Arator.'  1  have  en- 
deavored lor  years  to  get  It ;  but  have  never  been 
so  tbrtunate  as  to  find  it  either  in  the  shops  or  pri- 
vate hands,  though  I  have  made  many  inquiries. 
I  presume  it  must  be  nearly  out  of  print ;  but  it  is 
probable  some  one  in  your  neight)orhood  would 
■ell  his  copy.  If  you  can  thus  or  otherwise  pro- 
cure me  a  copy,  without  troubling  yourself)  1  shall 
deem  it  a  singular  favor." 

Some  years  ago  a  similar  request,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  was  received  from  the  deceased  Judge 
BueJ,  which  we  took  pleasure  in  complying  with, 
by  presenting  him  with  one  of  our  then  spare  co- 
pies— as  we  would  do  now,  for  the  recent  appli- 
cant, except  that  we  have  but  one  copy  led,  and 
have  in  vain  sought  in  this  town  for  another,  to 
present  to  oar  correspondent.  This  new  evidence 
of  the  scarcity  of  this  work  has  induced  the  early 
completion  of  a  design  which  had  been  before  en- 
tertained and  postponed,  that  is,  the  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  *  Arator'  in  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister. This  will  be  done  in  the  next  number, 
which  will  be  made  to  contain  the  entire  work. 


HOVEN  CATTLE. 

From  Uie  American  Farmer. 

One  of  ray  cows,  a  very  valuable  animal  of  the 
common  breed,  lately  became  bloated  or  "hoven," 
in  consequence  of  getting  into  the  barn-floor 
through  a  door  which  was  carelessly  led  open,  and 
eating  her  fill  of  potatoes.  She  was  swelled  up, 
as  tight  as  the  skin  could  hold  in  about  twelve  or 
fiAeen  hours  aller  eating  them.  Upon  discovering 
the  painful  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  cow,  1 
immediately  sent  for  a  neighbor  who  had  fre- 
quently relieved  hoven  cattle  bv  plunging  a  knife 
into  the  paunch,  and  thus  affording  an  exit  for  the 
confined  air.— ^This  was  done  first  with  a  pen-knife 
then  with  a  Spanish  dirk  knife,  without  the  desired 
effect,  no  air  escaping  through  the  puncture.  Be- 
ing anxious  to  relieve  tlie  suffering  animal,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  what  would  beoeneficial  in 
the  human  subject,  under  similar  circumstances, 
or  in  Tympanites  intestinalis,  misht  possibly  give 
relief.  I  lost  no  time  until  I  had  a  decoction  of 
anise  and  fennel  ieed^  prepared  by  boiling  for  a 


few  minutes  a  handful  composed  of  equal  quanti* 
ties  of  the  two,  in  a  pint  of  water — This  1  add^ 
to  a  pound  of  hogs-lard,  and  bridling  the  cow, 
raised  her  head  by  pulling  the  reins  over  the  top 
rail  of  a  fence,  and  gave  it  to  her  in  the  usual  way. 
She  appeared  to  be  sinking  so  fast  now,  that  we 
drove  her  out  to  a  field  to  die.  When  there  she 
soon  laid  down,  verv  much  exhausted,  and  panting 
laboriously,  seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching  the 
end  of  her  sufierings.  1  now  concluded  to  try  an- 
other dose  of  the  carminative  and  lard,  having 
observed  that  she  frequently  eructated,  since  giv- 
ing the  first  dose.  We  accordingly  had  another 
prepared,  in  all  respects  like  the  first.  This  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  down,  as  she  lay,  without 
the  bridle.—Shortly  after  the  exhibition  of  this 
dose,  the  air  began  to  roll  in  large  and  frequently 
repeated  volumes,  up  the  gullet — this  effect  of  the 
medicine  continuing  at  short  intervals — in  half  an 
hour  the  cow  was  quite  relieved,  and  walking 
abouL  The  effect  of  this  simple  remedy  was  in- 
deed roost  admirable,  and  deserves  to  be  known 
by  every  person  owning  a  cow.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  since  experienced  the  good  effects 
of  It  in  the  case  of  a  cow  that  had  become  hoveo 
in  consequence  of  eating  com  and  coro-fodder  in 
the  shock.  It  may  not  oe  amiss  to  mention  that 
the  lard,  in  the  above  prescription,  was  recom- 
mended, in  the  first  place  as  a  purgative,  and 
therefore  became  a  part  of  the  drench.  Tar  was 
put  on  the  puncture,  and  it  healed  kindly. 

R.  Nebiiigbr. 
Lewisburgf  Pa.  Oct.  20,  1840. 


MEETING  OF  TOBACCO  PLANTERS. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  to- 
bacco planters  of  the  county  of  Dinwiddle,  held  at 
the  Court-house,  on  the  19lh  of  October,  1840, 

Col  Benjamin  Johnson  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Wm.  M.  Gill  appointed  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  explained  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Worsham,  who  presented  for  its  consi- 
deration the  following  preamble  and  resolution^, 
and  urged  their  adoption  by  a  brief  and  spirited  ad- 
dress. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  John  H.  Edwards,  they 
were  then  unanimously  adopted  : — 

That  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  our  go- 
vernment, we  cherish  and  entertain  towards  all 
nations  feelings  of  amity  and  respect,  and  desire  a 
perpetuation  of  the  same  so  long  as  they  can  be 
maintained  upon  just  and  liberal  principles :  That 
as  a  government  ive  have  extended  the  olive 
branch  to  all  nations,  and  offered  to  all,  trade  and 
commerce  upon  terms  of  mutual  reciprocity ;  and 
whilst  our  liberality  has  been  freely  accepted  and 
extensively  enjoyed,  we  have  received,  in  return, 
comparatively  Lttle  else  than  monopoly  and  ex- 
clusion :  That  whilst  several  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  literally  inundating  our  country  with  their 
luxuries,  nearly  duty  free,  thereby  poisoning  our 
morals  and  enervating  our  constitutions.  T^cco, 
the  most  valued  staple  of  nearly  two  millione  of 
American  freemen,  is  allowed  to  be  taxed  in  their 
countries  from  one  hundred  to  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  per  cent. :  That  whilst  the  powers  of  rea- 
son have  stripped  this  exorbitancy  of  every  legiti- 
mate basis  of^ support,  it  is  still  persisted  in,  regard- 
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less  of  its  unfeelrog  exaction,  and  sought  alone  to 
be  sustained  as  a  revenue  principle:  That  a 
lon^r  submission  to  so  grossi  palpable,  and  ini- 
quitous an  imposition,  is  incompatible  with  our 
leelinga  of  independence,  and  at  war  with  the 
principles  of  international  justice :  That  whilst  in 
a  spirit  of  peace  we  have  submitted  to  the  odious 
and  monopolizing  Com  Laws  of  England,  we  ut- 
terly repudiate,  as  revolting  to  our  sense  of  justice, 
the  idea  of  a  lonaer  submission  to  the  enormous 
and  oppressive  duties  now  imposed  upon  our  to- 
bacco,— ^Therefore 

Resolved,  Ist.  That  we  highly  approve  the  call 
of  a  convention  of  tobacco  planters,  to  assemble 
at  Washington  City  on  the  15th  of  December 
next,  and  earnestly  urge  our  sister  counties  to 
hold  timely  meetings  and  respond  to  the  call. 

Resolved,  2d.  That  our  representatives  in  con- 
gress be  instructed,  and  our  senators  requested,  to 
use  their  utmost  exertions  for  the  introduction  and 
support  of  such  measures,  as  shall  in  their  wisdom 
be  oeemed  best  calculated  to  secure  a  speedy  re- 
duction of  the  duties  upon  tobacco  to  a  rateable 
standard  with  the  most  favored  articles  of  foreign 
ioQportation. 

Resolved,  3d.  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  cordially  tendered  to  the  I^on.  Daniel 
Jenifer,  of  Maryland,  for  the  zeal  which  he  has 
inanifested  in  his  advocacy  of  the  tobacco-growing 
interest. 

On  motion  of  Herbert  Reese, 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting 
appoint  six  delegates  to  represent  this  county  in 
said  convention,  with  the  special  understandmg, 
previously  ascertained,  that  all  will  attend. 

Whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  de- 
signated :— H.  C.  Worsham,  John  W.  Gilliam, 
James  W.  Eppes,  Abner  Adams,  John  Harda- 
way,  and  Wm.  M.  Gill. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  John  H.  Edwards, 

Resolved,  That  Geo.  C.  Dromgoole  and  Hugh 
A.  Garland,  be  appointed  alternates  to  represent 
this  county  in  said  convention,  with  the  special 
request  that  they  attend. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  Daniel  Butts, 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Jenifer,  to  our  representative  in  congress,  to  *he 
Hon.  H.  A.  Garland,  and  to  each  of  our  senators. 

On  motion  of  James  W.  Eppes, 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedinfira  of 
this  meeting  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  se- 
cretary, and  forwarded  to  the  Petersburg?  States- 
man, and  Intelligencer,  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
and  Whig,  the  American  Farmer,  and  Farmers' 
Register,  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Worsham, 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  now  adjourn. 

Benj.  Johnson,  ChairmatL 

Wm.  M.  GilL|  Secretary, 


THB  DRAINED  POND. 

From  the  PuiMa'  IfoBtMy  Viiitor. 

There  is  at  the  point  of  this  road,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Passumsic  and  the  waters  running 
north  into  lake  Memphremagog  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  have  their  source,  a  natural  curiositv 
which  goes  to  confirm  oar  theory  that  the  rich 


amphitheatres  among  the  hills  constituting  some 
of  the  best  townships  of  Vermont  were  ori^nally 
lakes  and  ponds  of  water.  In  the  town  of  Glover 
op  to  the  year  1817  near  the  summit  level  there 
was  a  pond  of  considerable  extent,  which  dis- 
charged its  waters  on  the  way  to  Long  Island 
Sound  through  the  valley  of  the  Passumsic.  In 
the  first  settlement  of  the  wiklemess  beyond  to- 
wards Canada,  a  man  had  erected  a  mill  below 
the  level  of  the  pond  on  a  small  stream  running 
the  other  way.  As  he  had  a  deficiency  of  water 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  bring  to  his  aid  a 
portion  of  the  waters  in  the  pond,  there  being 
only  a  small  ridge  barring  them  out  He  com- 
menced digging  out  a  passage  way  upon  the  sur- 
/ace  of  the  ridge,  and  found  the  soil  so  pliable  that 
the  work  of  an  hour  or  two  brought  it  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  pond.  The  water  began  to  flow, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  made  such  progress  that  he 
barely  had  time  to  run  to  the  mill  and  alarm  his 
wife  whom  he  knew  to  be  there  so  that  she  might 
retreat  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  artificial  or  na- 
tural ridge  was  not  able  to  stand  for  a  moment 
when  the  water  had  once  gained  headway.  Down 
it  came,  taking  ofi  the  mill  in  a  moment,  and 
carrying  along  with  it  trees  and  rocks  weighing 
many  tons  and  every  other  obstruction,  sweeping 
down  to  the  lake  an  immense  mass  of  material. 
Since  that  time  a  simple  brook  running  towards 
the  lake  Memphremagog  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
pond ;  and  the  ground  constituting  and  surrounding 
Its  bed,  is  just  like  that  of  other  valleys  on  which 
we  suppose  the  water  to  have  rested  in  days  long 
subsequent  to  the  creation.  The  travelled  road 
pursues  its  course  through  the  bed  of  this  pond. 

Returning  to  our  journey ;  there  has  grown  up 
within  a  very  few  years  a  considerable  village 
called  North  Danville  upon  a  stream  which  from 
the  height  of  land  unites  with  the  Passumsic  at 
Si.  Johnsbury. 


FOOD    FOR    STOCK.       OYMBLIN   (OR    SQUASH) 

CULTURE. 

From  the  Am«ricmn  Parmer  of  1890. 

Mr.  {9cinner, — A  writer  for  your  paper  of  the 
7ih  ult.  over  the  signature  of  Silvanus,  has  offered 
excellent  advice  for  curing  bacon,  and  insists  that 
the  hogs  for  this  purpose  must  be  corn-fed.  How 
looff  must  they  be  so  fed,  is  the  question  7 

Experience  has  shown,  that  it  requires  but  a 
very  short  time,  to  entirely  change  the  flavor  and 
texture  of  all  kinds  of  flesh.  In  the  year  1770, 1 
resided  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  was  the  custom 
to  take  great  numbers  of  wild  pigeons  in  spring- 
nets,  by  the  assistance  of  decoy  pigeons,  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  The  flesh  of  these  birds,  when 
first  taken,  is  always  very  dark,  and  most  generally 
tough.  1  have  seen  more  than  800  of  them  con- 
fined, and  fed  in  a  large  corn-house,  and  in  one 
week,  their  flesh  has  not  only  t>ecome  tender,  bat 
as  white  as  a  well  fed  chicken. 

In  1784, 1  promised  to  present  to  a  brother,  just 
married,  a  prime  beef  towWds  his  winter  stores,— 
I  had  a  fine  steer  and  a  spayed  heifer,  in  a  large 
wheat  field,  at>ounding  with  wild  gariic ;  my  bro- 
ther named  a  day  to  send  for  his  oee^  and  three 
days  previous,  we  killed  the  heifer,  which  al- 
though extremely  fat,  was  to  my  ^eat  disappoiot- 
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ment  bo  thoroughfy  tainted  with  garlic,  even  to 
the  marrow  in  the  bones,  that  my  house  servants 
refused  to  eat  it.-*-A  bad  prospect  for  my  brother, 
whose  wagon  came  the  fburiti  day,  and  in  despair 
I  killed  his  beef,  which  was  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
I  did  not  at  the  time  pay  much  attention  to  a 
remark  of  his  feeder,  who  observed  that  the  steer 
had  not  eat  any  thing  since  (he  heifer  was  killed ; 
my  trouble  was,  the  certainty  of  my  brother's 
disappointment,  but  to  my  ^reat  joy,  I  soon  receiv- 
ed his  letter  of  thanks  saymg,  that  a  more  juicy, 
tender,  and  fine  flavored  beef,  could  not  be. 

Take  two  lambs  of  equal  age  from  a  garlic  pas- 
ture, kill  one  immediately,  and  the  flesh  will  be  so 
tainted  with  the  garlic,  that  no  person  of  tolerable 
taste  can  eat  it ;  keep  the  second  from  all  food  for 
one  night  or  ten  hours,  and  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  garlic  taste.  It  is  well  known  that  cattle 
fed  upon  oil  cake,  cannot  be  immediately  killed  ; 
but  if  kept  from  this  (bod  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
oily  taste  is  removed. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  known  to  every  expe- 
rienced farmer,  and  they  have  convinced  me,  that 
hogs  fed  upon  corn  for  two  weeks,  are  much  bet- 
ter than  two  months,  (or  the  plain  reason  that  the 
flesh  is  equally  good,  and  the  expense  is  less. 

Hogs,  as  generally  managed,  are  not  only'the 
roost  troublesome,  but  thQ  most  costly  flesh  we 
consume,  and  I  have  for  many  years  been  in  pur- 
suit of  a  plan  to  lii^hten  the  cost  of  their  flesh 
which  is  so  absolutely  necessary. (or  the  establish- 
ment of  every  Marylander.  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  now  see  my  way  clear ;  for  aAer  two  years'  trial, 
I  am  well  satisfied,  that  the  use  of  cymblins, 
pumpkins,  ruta  baga  and  clover  will  enable  me 
to  send  more  corn  to  market,  and  with  two  weeks 
feeding  upon  that  precious  grain,  my  bacon  will 
not  yield  to  that  of  any  person.  No  branch  of 
rural  economy  requires  more  attention  than  feeding 
our  various  kinds  of  stock.  Our  northern  friends 
laugh,  and  say,  that  in  Maryland  the  hogs  eat  all 
our  corn,  and  our  negroes  eat  all  our  hogs.  This 
is  too  true  to  be  denied,  and  if  my  mite  can  in  your 
opinion  be  of  any  use  to  the  public,  it  is  at  your 
service. 

As  early  as  the  season  will  admit,  I  prepare 
ground  for  cymblins,  or  squashes  (cucurbita  veru- 
cosa.) Rich  land  is  best  for  all  purposes,  but  in 
this  case,  it  is  the  first  object  to  choose  a  place  con- 
venient to  your  hogs'  range.  After  ploughing  and 
preparing  the  ground  in  the  best  manner,  lay  it  off 
by  a  single  furrow,  four  (iset  each  way,  and  at  the 
intersection,  manure  highly  with  well  prepared 
manure,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil,  by  spade 
or  hoe.  Upon  this  ground  so  prepared,  plant 
cymblins  (and  the  bunch  kind  I  think  best,)  in 
every  other  row  and  hill,  which  will  give  to  you 
at  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  about  680  hills  to  the 
acre.  After  planting  the*  cymblins,  proceed  to 
plant  corn  in  the  rows  running  north  and  south, 
that  is  only  in  one  direction,  between  every  row 
of  cymblins,  and  which  being  eight  by  /bur  apart, 
will  give  you  about  1361  hills  ofcorn  to  the  acre. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  careful  farmer,  that 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to 
this  ground,  while  the  vines  are  young,  (or  afler 
theyl>egin  to  fruit,  and  run,  nothing  can  be  done, 
except  to  pull  by  hand  the  strong  high  weeds.— 
When  the  fruit  appears,  be  careful  to  mark  for 
fiiture  seed,  such  as  you  wish  to  propagate,  for  it 
it  desirable  to  have  early  fruit. 


The  drought  of  last  summer  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten, and  yet  from  less  than  an  acre  of  unfavor- 
able ground,  1  kept  in  high  condition  more  than 
60  head  of  hogs  of  all  ages  (sucklings  excepted ;) 
they  had  not  any  grain,  and  but  little  grass.  It 
was  our  rule  to  take  a  certain  number  of  rows 
every  day,  so  that  there  was  an  interval  of  five 
days,  and  all  (ruit  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  was 
pulled.  It  would  sometimes  happen,  that  fruit 
was  neglected  until  it  became  hard,  but  not  dry ;  in 
this  case,  the  feeder  cracked  them  upon  his  cart 
wheel. — A  careful  and  steady  person  should  be 
appointed  to  pull,  one  who  will  neither  neglect  the 
fruit,  or  tread  upon  the  vines,  (or  if  well  managed 
they  will  continue  bearing  until  your  pompions  are 
ready,  and  these  will  carry  you  on  to  the  fortnight 
before  the  intended  day  of  killing. 

I  claim  no  merit  (irom  the  cymblin  culture,  it 
justly  belongs  to  Tench  Tilghman,  Esq.  of  Tal- 
bot, and  other  gentlemen  of  that  county,  but,  be- 
lieve me,  that  while  1  continue  to  raise  my  own 
pork,  1  never  will  omit  the  cymblin  culture.  Let 
us  however  not  forget  the  pompion  as  an  able, 
and  almost  necessary  auxiliary,  and  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties ;  the  long  yellow  is,  I  ihmkr  (or 
many  reasons,  the  best,  in  1818  my  cymblin 
patch  was  small,  and  as  my  object  was  not  only 
to  have  faf  pork  but  to  save  corn,  I  began  early 
with  the  pompions;  yet  hogs  could  not  be  fatter, 
and  my  stock  of  old  hams,  can  yet  testify  the 
quality  of  the  meat.  Yet  cymblins  and  pompions 
are  not  alone  a  sufficient  substitute  for  corn  ;  some 
food  is  necessary  to  carry  you  through  the  winter 
and  spring,  until  your  clover  and  cymblins  are 
ready.  The  ruta  baga  is  an  excellent  vegetable, 
which  will  supply  your  want.  We  now  know 
that  they  are  infinitely  more  nutritious  than  the 
common  turnip,  that  they  are  sufficiently  hardy 
to  remain  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  and 
yet  better,  if  burt^  in  small  heaps  in  a  well  shaded 
northern  aspect.  They  will  be  found  in  high' 
preservation  to  July. 

Clover  is  less  injured  by  hogs  than  by  any  other 
stock,  by  sheep  the  most,  and  hogs  after  a  few 
days  will  not  root  it  up ;  but  it  is  desirable  that 
every  farm  should  be  provided  with  a  hog  range 
well  enclosed,  uniting  wood  land  for  acorns  and 
shade,  bottom  land  for  water,  rooting  and  wallow- 
ing, and  contiguity  to  clover.  Ten  hogs  will  not 
injure  the  growth  of  timber,  as  much  as  one  cow. 
The  hog  indeed  eats  all  the  acorns  he  touches, 
but  in  his  rootings  he  buries  great  numbers  to 
a  secure  depth:  the  cow  not  only  nips,  and  of 
course  kills  all  the  young  sprouts  of  nuts,  which 
she  perseveringly  hunts  ader,  but  she  browses 
upon  and  tears  down  young  limbs,  and  rubs  and 
twiss  young  sprouts  from  stumps. 

Iff  have  extended  my  remarks  beyond  a  mere 
recommendation  of  the  cymblin  culture,  and  with 
a  view  to  save  grain,  which  is  always  a  cash  ar- 
ticle ;  it  is  also  from  a  wish  to  encourage  persons 
who  reside  upon  poor  lands  adjoining  extensive 
wood-ranges,  to  turn  their  attention  to  rearing  hoga 
upon  a  large  scale. 

For  the  cymblin,  pompion,  and  ruta  baga,  but 
little  land  is  necessary,  and  for  the  two  first  arti- 
cles, but  little  manure.  Clover  is  certainly  of  great 
service,  but  if  there  is  plenty  of  the  other  vegeta- 
bles, it  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.  I  would 
give  you  my  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  ground 
necessary  for  twenty  bogs,  but  fear  I  haye  already 
trespassed  on  yoor  time. 
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I  must  hoivever  observe,  that  iostead  of  wash- 
ing my  bacon  wtib  warm  water,  previous  to  hang- 
ing it,  1  have  experienced  the  best  effects  from 
washing  with  a  strong  tie,  made  from  clean  hicko- 
ry ashes.    I  am  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

A  Subscriber. 


TRBATMEKT  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

From  the  New  Oenetee  Fsmier. 

In  a  late  number  of  our  paper,  we  noticed  the 
difference  between  peach  trees  suffering  from  the 
yellowSf  and  from  the  worm  at  the  root ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  some  inteilii;ent  minds  seem  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  distinction.  One  imagines 
that  this  disease  i^  induced  by  the  worm  ;  another 
thinks  it  is  caused  by  intense  cold  suddenly  suc- 
ceeding mild  weather  in  winter ;  and  a  third  is 
«atis6e3  it  arises  from  the  root  soaking  in  mineral 
water.  These  opinions  would  be  entitled  to  some 
respect,  if  the  authors  had  respectively  taken  the 
pains  to  show  us  that  the  supposed  cause  was  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  whole  phenomena ;  but  so 
carelessly  have  they  looked  at  the  subject,  that 
they  appear  not  to  know  that  the  yellows  is  con- 
tagious. Neither  do  they  appear  to  know  that  it 
commenced  its  ravages  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  about  the  year  1797.  Let  us  ask,  however, 
were  there  no  peach  worms,  no  unfavorable  sea- 
sons, and  no  mineral  springs  for  the  trees  to  dip 
their  roots  in,  previous  to  the  year  1797 1  Peach 
trees  were  cultivated  near  Philadelphia  for  more 
than  a  century  before  any  such  diseases  appear 
to  have  been  known  ;  and  in  western  New  York 
more  than  thirty  years  passed  away,  after  the 
Indian  had  resigned  his  old  peach  orchard  to  the 
white  man,  belbre  it  was  introduced  amongst 
us,  yet  the  worm  was  busy,  the  weather  came  as 
it  listed ;  and  the  mineral  springs,  where  there 
were  any,  soaked  away  as  they  had  Jone  for  cen- 
turies before. 

The  origin  of  this  disease  affords  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry  and  speculation  ;  but,  like  the 
origin  of  the  small  pox  and  measles,  it  will  proba- 
bly remain  unknown  ;  and  the  horticulturist  may 
do  well  without  such  discovery,  if  he  can  be  made 
property  to  understand  that  it  is  very  contagious, 
\Vith  this  idea  fairly  before  him,  he  will  remove 
the  sickly  trees  from  his  garden  before  they  con- 
taminate the  others ;  and  he  will  be  careful  not 
to  let  any  tool  that  has  been  so  employed,  especi- 
ally the  saw,  be  used  on  a  healthy  tree  before  it 
has  been  thoroughly  cleansed. 

The  peach  worm,  though  an  enemy  not  to  be 
despised,  rarely  destroys  a  tree,  except  when  it  is 
small,  or  when  considerable  numbers  attack  it  at 
the  same  time.  It  has  been  several  years  since 
we  went  round  among  our  large  trees  to  search 
for  this  insect ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  more  than  two  or  three  have  suffered  mate- 
lially.  Still  we  would  recommend  the  search  to 
every  proprietor  who  cau  steal  away  from  his 
other  avocations. 

The  oozing  of  the  gum  in  wet  weather  is  no 
certain  indication  of  the  worm,  especially  if  it  be 
on  the  trunk  a  foot  or  more  from  the  crround  ;  but 
when  the  gum  is  crowded  with  6ltb,  diligent 
search  should  be  made.  Remove  the  earth  from 
the  tree  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches :  and 
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with  a  strong  pocket  knife  endeavor  to  find  the 
cavity  where  the  depredator  resides.  Vile  as  the 
outside  of  his  dwelling  appears,  the  inside  is  gene- 
rally kept  clean — (not  crowded  with  ordure  like 
the  track  of  the  borer.)  When  the  knife  once  en- 
ters this  covered  way,  which  is  cut  in  the  pulpy 
part  of  the  bark,  it  is  commonly  easy  to  find  him  ; 
but  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  cut  longi- 
tudinally, and  not  crosswise.  When  the  worm 
is  removed, — and  no  creature  can  be  more  helpless 
when  he  is  expelled  from  his  nest, — the  hole 
should  be  laid  open  through  its  whole  length,  and 
then  filled  with  clay  mortar,  or  some  oher  compo- 
sition. A  peach  tree  very  speedily  recovers  from 
such  wounds. 

Lime  or  ashes  laid  close  round  the  tree  is  an 
excellent  preventive  of  the  worm  ;  and  if  the  lime 
has  become  mild,  or  the  ashes  leached,  one  or  two 
shovelfuls  may  be  very  safely  applied.  Quick 
lime,  especially  hot  lime,  or  unleached  ashes,  bow- 
ever,  may  require  to  be  given  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  advantages  of  such  applications  appear  to 
be  that  the  grass  is  destroyed,  and  consequently 
the  bark  is  harder  down  to  the  very  surface  of  the 
lime  or  ashes, — near  which  the  mother  insect  is 
more  unwilling  to  deposite  her  eggs. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  pruning.  As  soon  aa 
the  peach  trees  show  symptoms  of  being  stunted 
bj^  bearing, — amputate,  and  encourage  the  growth 
of  young  vigorous  branches.  The  fruit  on  such 
is  often  as  fine  as  the  fruit  of  a  young  tree. 


BLOODY   MILK — IKqUIRT. 

From  the  Culttraisr. 

<<  GentUmen-^l  should  be  glad  to  obtain  a  re- 
medy for  a  disease  in  the  udder  of  cows  like  the 
following:  On  Sunday  evening  I  discovered  that 
bloody  milk  was  drawn  from  one  teat,  accompa- 
nied with  a  slight  swelling  behind  it.  On  Mon- 
day morning  one-half  of  the  udder  was  so  badly 
swollen  as  to  render  it  neariy  impossible  to  milk 
the  two  teats  effected  ;  the  other  two  teats  re- 
inained  unaffected.  It  has  continued  until  this 
time,  (Saturday;)  there  is  no  appearance  of  ex- 
ternal injury;  though  1  should  state  that  some 
time  previous  to  my  purchasing  her,  three  months 
since,  she  had  had  a  back  rib  broken. 

<<M.  R.  Griswold* 

«  Middletown,  Ct.,  1840." 

Bloody  milk  may  be  occasioned  by  external  in- 
juries ;  by  garget,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  com- 
bined with  swelling,  and  the  discharge  of  stringy 
matter ;  or  by  pressing  the  udder  or  teat  in  milk- 
ing so  unskilfully  as  to  rupture  some  of  the  fine 
bloiid  vessels  within,  and  cause  the  blood  to  be 
discharged  with  the  milk.  When  it  arises  from 
garget,  the  best  remedy  we  have  known  used,  is 
to  cut  the  scoke,  or  garget  root,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  into  fine  pieces,  and  feed  a  handful  or  two 
to  the  cow  with  a  mess  of  bran  or  cut  vegetables. 
Where  the  bleeding  arises  from  external  injuries, 
or  a  rupture  of  vessels,  washing  the  bag  or  udder, 
by  preventing  inflammation,  will  produce  a  good 
effect.  Salt  and  water  has  been  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  Giving  bloody  milk  is,  however, 
at  times  a  fault  from  which  a  cow  cannot  be  freed, 
and  that  part  of  her  udder  must  bo  lost,  or  the 
animal  fed  for  the  butcher. 
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"  MILKING." 


From  the  CulUrator. 

Mtntn,  Gaylord  4r  Tucker — In  answer  to  Mr. 
Freeman,  your  Indiana  correspondent,  who  asks, 
**  Is  ihere  any  remedy  to  keep  a  cow  from  holding 
Dp  her  milk'?"  I  beg  leave  to  say,  1  think  there 
is  a  very  simple  and  pure  remedy.  I  have  for 
many  years  occasionally  used  it,  and  have  in  no 
instance  known  it  to  lail.  When  a  child,  I  no- 
ticed, with  surprise,  that  a  calf,  when  beginning  to 
suck,  would  frequently  change  from  one  teat  to 
another,  and  butt  with  considerable  force  the  ud- 
der of  its  dam  ;  and  I  inquired  of  a  person  near 
me,  why  the  calf  did  this?  The  answer  I  re- 
ceived was,  "  (o  make  the  cow  give  down  her 
milk."  This  answer  was  undoubtedly  correct. 
Since  then,  when  milking,  and  the  cow  retained 
her  milk,  by  imitating  with  my  hand,  this  action 
of  the  calf)  she  would  immediately  cease  to  with- 
hold it,  and  the  milj^  would  flow  freely. 

In  every  instance  that  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
••rvaiion  of  a  cow's  retaining  her  milk,  I  have  no- 
ticed circumstances  that  convinced  me  that  it  was 
not  wholly  an  involuntary  act ;  as  for  instance,  the 
strong  contraction  of  the  abdominahle  muscles, 
and  her  ceasing  to  chew  the  cud.  Under  these 
eircumstances,  by  imitating  with  the  band  the 
butting  of  the  calf,  the  careful  observer  will  not 
fail  to  notice  an  immediate  relaxation  of  these 
muscles ;  and  when  the  milk  is  permitted  by  the 
cow  to  flow  unrestrained,  she  will  rarely  fail  to 
immediately  recommence  the  chewing  her  cud. 

These  hints  are  intended  merely  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  directions  you  have  appended  to  Mr. 
Freeman's  communication,  whicli  should  never 
be  neglected;  and  should  anyone  fail  to  treat 
with  deserved  gentleness  and  kindness,  that  most 
useful  animal  the  cow,  the  better  part  of  your 
readers  would  not  be  anxious  to  lavish  their  sym- 
pathy upon  him,  should  he,  in  return,  fiaii  to  re- 
ceive the  rich  reward  dpe  only  to  the  deserving. 
I  am  respectfully  yours, 

N.  Ives. 

TVdllingford,  F?.,  Sept  10, 1840. 


RULES   rOR    BREEDING. 

From  the  Fanner*t  Gazette. 

What  follows  may  appear  to  be  dreaminess,  to 
unprofound  intellects,  woo  have  not  studied  phy- 
siology. It  is  an  epitome,  mainly,  of  Mr.  Walker^s 
new  views  of  organization.  Yet  mankind  had 
discovered,  previous  to  Mr.  Walker's  publication, 
that  they  possessed  the  power  of  amelioration, 
and  that  of  deterioration,  of  their  own  organiza- 
tion, in  their  oflspring.  They  knew  that  organic 
laws  like  their  own  existed  in  domestic  animals. 
What  all  these  laws  were,  in  either  case  as  re- 
irards  generation,  was  unknown,  previous  to  Mr. 
Walker's  publication.  This  book  gives  a  much 
more  nice  rule,  or  rules,  for  breeding  oflspring, 
than  has  hitherto  existed  ;  and  will,  without  doubt, 
be  soon  applied  to  breeding  profitably  domestic 
animals,  if^  not  to  breeding  men.  Profitableness, 
from  the  iast  act  alluded  to,  may  be  too  remote 
to  excite  attcntioni  The  newly  discovered  law 
can  be  applied  to  use,  by  un philosophical  persons, 
like  the  mariner's  compass,  or  the  thermometer. 


The  organic  law,  or  laws,  to  regulate  our  conduct 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Animal  organization  grows,  from  two  parents 
in  two,  somewhat,  unsymnkeirical  halves;  and  each 
part  has  mostly  the  properties  of  the  parent  from 
which  it  is  derived,  notwithstanding  the  nutritious 
hirod,  which  circulates  through  both  halves.  Ata- 
viFm  and  freaks  of  organization  may  change  this 
tendency  of  growth,  somewhat,  in  some  few  cases. 
Organization  is  indestructible,  save  by  the  death 
of  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  is  continued  in 
posterity.  Its  growth,  however,  is  so  modified,  as 
to  occasion  an  amalgamation,  or  suitable  joining 
of  the  two  halves  during  Vile.  And  the  blood 
moving  through  both  halves  makes  children  of  the 
same  parents  resemble  each  other. 

2.  The  most  excitable  parent,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, always  gives,  for  future  growth,  the  vital  vis- 
cera within  the  whole  trunk,  and  likewise  the  intel- 
leciual  part  of  the  brain,  which  grows  within  the 
forehead.    The  less  ardent  parent,  on  the  other 

hand,  gives  matter  for  the  growth  of  the  bones, 
the  locomotive  organization,  the  back  head,  limbs 
and  moveable  parts  of  the  face.  Parental  seed 
grows,  during  the  life  of  oflspring,  into  the  like- 
ness of  the  parent,  from  which  it  came.  And  so 
on,  ad  infinitum. 

3.  The  female  is  generally,  yet  not  always,  the 
inost  ardent,  fqr  anatomical  reasons.  The  pas- 
siouateness  in  either  sex  may  be  increased  by  pre- 
vious unindulgence.  Hence  if  good  intellects  and 
sound  viscera  are  wanted,  in  most  men,  in  many 
cattle,  in  h«|^s,  in  some  sheep,  females  should  be 
the  best,  and  in  vigorous  health  ;  while  in  horses, 
camels,  elephants  and  in  some  men,  where  speed 
and  muscular  strength  is  mostly  wanted,  the  male 
should  be  the  best ;  unless  the  conclusion  be  that 
both  male  and  female  be  equally  go6d,  or  the  best 
of  their  kind,  and  of  nearly  equal  and  suitable 
age ;  in  which  case  there  can  be  little  chance  for 
disappointment,  unfess  there  be  quasi  identity  ot 
organization,  as  that  of  pernicious  ^Mn  and  in 
breeding." 

4.  The  above  are  golden  rules  or  problems; 
yet  some  unlikeness  is  wanteil.  Hence  the  utility 
of  properly  crossing  of  breeds  in  the  same  race. 
Amativeness  cannot  exist  without  dissimilarity  of 
organization.  The  faculty  of  propagation  fails, 
from  too  much  likenesa,  as  it  does  Ijrom  too  much 
age. 

5.  Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  the 
resemblance,  as  regards  the  configuration  of  any 
organization,  much  more  than  that  of  its  size,  or 
structure,  which  enables  anyone  to  perceive  which 
parts  have  been  derived  from  a  given  parent.  Pro- 
minent cases  may  be  needed  for  beginners,  in  this 
science  under  review.  The  size  and  structure  of 
a  part  varies  with  the  age  of  its  growth,  more 
than  is  the  case  as  regards  form.  Besidefi,  to 
know  structure  dissection  is  needed.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral mental  law  to  identify,  on  the  one  band,  the 
species  of  organization  by  its  shape,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  its  age  by  ifs  size. 

6.  Walker's  science  was  much  wanted  to  finish 
that  of  Dr.  Gall,  or  what  may  be  viewed  as  per- 
taining to  phrenology.  The  pen  is  stopped,  be- 
cause it  is  presum^,  that  no  one  will  act  upon 
Mr.  Walker's  plan  without  studying  his  book  at- 
tentively. It  has  some  errors  without  doubt ;  and 
it  may  too  often  attempt  to  explain  what  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  useful    philosophy.     We  have  not 
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luinds  giv^n  ut  to  penetrate  the  modus  operandi  of 

frowth.  Nor  can  we  penetrate,  otherwise  than 
y  conjecture,  what  may  have  been  the  laws  oC 
nature,  previous  to  the  era  of  history  and  science. 
The  object  is  to  turn  the  attention  of  newspaper 
readers  to  Mr.  Walker's  book  on  Intermarriages. 


CULTURB  OF  THB  STRAWBERRY. 

From  the  Cultivator. 

J^cstrs.  Gaylord  and  7\uktT. — In  my  last  I 
promised  to  f^ive  you  my  plan  of  cultivating  the 
•trawt>erry,  which  having  succeeded  lor  seven  or 
eight  years,  producing  a  full  supply  of  fruit,  with 
much  less  labor,  is,  1  conceive,  worthy  of  being 
made  public  The  duration  of  a  bed  cultivated 
aOer  my  plan,  is  also  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence. 

I  have  never  grown  any  of  the  choicest  varie- 
ties except  Keene's  seedling,  nor  have  produced 
fruit  so  large  as  I  have  seen  fiinired  or  described, 
but  as  to  the  amount  produced  on  a  given  space, 
I  think  1  can  compete  with  the  most  fortunate  or 
skilful. 

For  soil  1  choose  that  between  the  extremes  of 
dry  and  moist,  a  little  gravelly  I  prefer,  which  I 
prepare  by  mixing  well  rotted  leaves,  rotten  wood 
and  cow  yard  manure  in  about  equal  quantities, 
which  I  have  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  by  spading 
or  ploughing  in  deep,  if  with  the  plough,  some 
two  or  three  times.  I  then  level  the  ground,  but 
do  not  raise  it  above  the  walks,  so  that  it  will  re- 
ceive and  retain  all  the  water  which  falls  upon  it. 
Thus  prepared,  1  proceed  whh  my  plantation,  ei- 
ther in  autumn  or  spring.  The  former  is  prefera- 
ble, provided  the  weather  is  favorable  for  trans- 
planting in  August  or  September,  so  that  the 
young  plants  can  take  root  sufficient  to  endure  the 
winter.  In  planting  I  arrange  my  beds  at>out  six 
feet  wide,  putting  in  the  plants  about  a  foot  asun- 
der each  way.  At  or  near  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, I  give  a  slight  covering  of  tan  bark,  say  the 
first  year,  the  second  of  wet  or  rotting  leaves,  and 
the  third  of  some  light  mould  or  well  rotted 
manure,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  tan  or  leaves 
are  best  the  first  year,  as  either  of  them  l>etter 
protects  the  plants.  If  the  plantation  was  made  in 
autumn,  by  the  next  July  or  August  the  whole 
surface  should  be  well  covered  with  the  vines, 
which  will  spring  up  through  the  top-dreesing 
without  difficulty ;  at  which  time  I  pass  through 
the  plantation  with  a  spade,  cutting  through,  say 
lengthwise  about  one  spit  wide,  and  tuminsr  under 
the  plants,  then  leaving  about  the  same  width,  and 
so  on  altemaiely  through  the  wliole  bed.  Top- 
dress  as  above  lor  the  winter,  and  next  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  o<it  and  the  ground  eufficienily 
diy  to  leave  the  earth  or  soil  light  and  mellow,  I 
eut  through  the  bed  crosswise  with  the  spade  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  If  the  plantation  was 
made  in  the  spring,  the  first  spading  should  be 
performed  the  next  spring,  and  so  on  semi-annu- 
ally from  year  to  year.  In  an  old  bed  I  take  care 
to  turn  under  the  old  plants,  so  as  always  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  new  and  vigorous  plants — I  ne- 
ver disturb  the  manures,  and  do  not  know  but  the 
best  time  to  perform  the  second  spading  of  the  sea- 
son would  be  immediately  after  gathering  the  fruit, 
■0  as  to  give  the  runners  a  light  open  soil  to  take  j 


root  in.  From  the  success  I  have  met  with  by  this 
process,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  bed  or  plan- 
tation will  last  twenty  years,  or  perhaps  even  a 
century — I  had  a  bed  seven  years  old,  in  a  garden 
I  abandoned,  wiihooi  any  care  last  spring  or  even 
last  year  aHer  the  March  working,  which  produced 
its  usual  quantity  of  fruit  this  season. 

During  the  blooming  season,  unless  in  wet  wea- 
ther, I  always  give  a  slight  W8t<>ring  from  a  pot 
every  evening  to  set  the  fruit.  This  mu^t  never 
be  omitted  if  fruit  be  an  object. 

Another  circumstance  must  not  be  overlooked| 
that  you  have  bearing  or  fertile  plante.  A  little 
ot)servation  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator 
will  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  barren  from  the 
fertile  plants,  from  the  large,  showy  flowers,  with 
long  stamens,  red  or  black  anthers  of  the  former, 
while  the  latter  are  almost  destitute  of  stamens  or 
anthers,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  very 
small.  It  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  plant  both 
kinds  together  in  order  to  success.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  I  have  some  doubts,  but  I  have  not  expe- 
rimented sufficiently  on  the  matter  to  determine. 

As  to  the  produce,  I  believe,  without  difficulty, 
by  my  plan  of  culture  I  can  grow  oru  hundrea 
and  sixty  bUBheU  of  this  delicious  fruit  to  the  acre, 
per  annum,  or  one  bushel  to  every  square  rod. 
Indeed,  I  have  by  actual  measurement  greatly  ex- 
ceeded this.  I.  Dills. 


THE  lOB  MOUKTAIN  OF  HAMPSHIRB,  TA. 

Proni  KerebeTal*t  Btuorj  of  ths  Vsllef. 

This  most  extraordinary  and  wonderful  work  of 
God's  creation  certainly  deserves  the  highest  rank 
in  the  history  of  the  natural  curiosities  ol  our  coun- 
try. This  mountain  is  washed  at  its  western  base 
by  the  North  river,  a  branch  of  the  Capon.  It  is 
not  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
residence  of  Christopher  Heiskell,  esq.,  at  North 
river  mills,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  26  miles 
north-west  of  Winchester.  The  west  side  of  this 
mountain  for  at>out  one  mile  is  covered  with  loose 
stones  of  various  size,  many  of  which  are  of  a  dia- 
mond shape.  It  is  probably  600  or  700  feet  high, 
very  steep,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a  most  grand 
ancf  sublime  spectacle. 

At  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  the  western 
side,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards, 
and  ascending  some  25  or  80  ft*ct,  on  removing 
the  loose  stone,  which  is  easily  done  with  a  small 
prize,  the  most  perfectly  pure  and  crystal  looking 
ice,  nt  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  to  be  found,  in 
blocks  of  from  one  or  two  pounds  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  weight.  At  the  base  of  this  l>ed  of  ice 
a  beautiful  spring  of  pure  water  is  discharged, 
which  is  by  many  degrees  colder  than  any  natu- 
ral spring  wa<er  the  author  has  ever  seen.  It  is 
believed  that  its  natural  temperature  is  not  many 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  Very  near  this 
spring  the  owner  of  the  property  has  removed  the 
stone,  and  erected  a  small  log  dairy,  for  the  pre* 
servatioR  oi'  his  roiik,  butter  and  fresh  meats. 
When  the  author  saw  this  little  building,  which 
was  late  in  the  motiih  of  April,  the  oppninjrs  be- 
tween the  logs,  (on  the  side  next  the  cavity  from 
which  the  stone  had  been  taken  out,)  for  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  from  the  floor,  were  completely 
filled  with  ice,  and  about  one  half  the  floor  was 
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covered  with  ice  ffeveral  inches  thick.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  its  being  a  known  fact  that 
the  Pun  shines  with  all  its  force  from  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  on 
the  surface  covering  the  ice,  but  the  latter  defies 
its  power.  Mr.  Deevers,  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
properly,  informed  the  author  that  milk,  butter,  or 
liresh  meats  of  every  kind,  are  perfectly  safe  from 
injury  for  almost  any  length  of  time  in  (he  hottest 
weather.  If  a  fly  venture  in,  he  is  immediately 
stiffened  with  the  cold,  and  becomes  torpid.  If  a 
snake  in  his  rambles  happens  to  pass  over  the 
rocks  covering  the  ice,  he  soon  loses  all  motion, 
and  dies.  Christopher  Heiskell,  esq.,  informed 
the  author  that  several  instances  had  occurred  of 
the  snakes  being  found  dead  among  the  rocks  co- 
vering the  ice.  An  intelligent  young  lady  at  the 
same  time  stated  that  she  had  seen  instances  of 
this  character.  In  truth,  it  was  upon  her  first  sug- 
gesting the  fact,  that  the  author  was  led  to  make 
mquiry  of  Mr.  Heiskell.  And  Mr.  Deevers  stated 
that  ne  had  several  times  removed  torpid  flies 
from  his  dairy  into  a  more  temperate  atmosphere, 
when  they  soon  recovered  life  and  motion,  and 
flew  off. 

Nature  certainly  never  formed  a  better  situation 
for  a  fine  dairy  establishment.  But  it  will  proba- 
bly be  asked  by  some  persons,  where  is  the  milk 
to  come  from  to  furnish  it  ?  The  time  will  proba- 
bly come,  and  perhaps  is  not  very  distant,  when  our 
mountains  will  be  turned  to  good  account.  Their 
sources  of  wealth  are  not  yet  known ;  but  the  spi- 
rit of  enterprise  and  industry  is  abroad,  and  the 
present  generation  will  hardly  pass  away  before 
the  most  astonishing  changes  will  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  our  happy  country. 


ON  THB  USE  AND  TALUE  OF  LiqUlD  MASURE. 

From  Uie  Mark  Lane  Express. 

1  was  first  attracted  to  the  value  of  liquid  ma- 
nure when  on  a  visit  to  Baron  Biel,  in  Germany, 
(the  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  of  that  country,)  by 
seeing  two  carts  constantly  at  work  on  bis  land, 
carrymg  out  the  liquid  drained  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  feeding  on  the  refuse  of  wheat,  from 
which  brandy  had  been  distilled ;  and  by  hearing 
from  himself  the  great  benefit  his  land  had  obtain- 
ed from  the  use  of  it.  Immediately  on  my  return 
home,  I  put  his  plan  into  execution  on  a  small 
scale,  in  the  following  manner.  I  had  a  well  sunk 
as  deep  as  I  thought  was  necessary  to  receive  the 
drainings  of  a  yard,  in  which  about  twenty  horn- 
ed cattle,  as  many  pigs  and  seven  cart  horses  (be- 
sides colts  and  calves)  were  kept ;  having  rather 
a  fine  grating  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain  where  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  well.  A  wooden  pump 
was  put  into  the  well,  which  raised  the  liquid  into 
the  cart  with  very  trifling  labor  by  the  addition  of 
a  conducting  spout,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  ever 
having  seen  obstruction  from  filth,  as  your  corre- 
spondent complains  of  in  this  simple  operation; 
neither  was  my  %vell  cleaned  out  lor  the  space  of 
several  years.  The  machine  for  carrying  this  li- 
quid to  the  land  was  of  this  description.  I  first 
Curchased  the  fore  axle-tree  and  wheels  of  an  old 
rsad  wheeled  wagon.  I  the«  had  a  water  cart 
made,  exactly  on  the  principle  of  those  used  to 
water  roade,  which  it  requires  two  horses  to  draw 


when  full.  The  expenses  of  the  well  (which  was 
bricked,)  the  axle-tree  and  wheels,  and  the  body 
cart,  as  near  as  1  can  recollect,  twenty-two  pounds. 
And  now  for  the  eflect.  This  will  be  best  shown 
in  one  single  instance.  I  had  a  meadow  of  six 
acres,  so  much  out  of  condition  that  the  laborers 
absolutely  refused  cutting  one  year.  By  the  ap- 
plication of  this  liquid,  alone,  it  was,  the  next  year 
but  onCf  as  good  as  any  other  on  the  farm.  It 
told  equally  on  other  grass  land,  and  1  would  have 
used  it  on  my  other  mrm,  had  the  locality  of  the 
buildings  been  convenient  for  securing  the  drain- 
ing from  the  stalls,  stables,  &c.  I  never  applied 
it  to  ploughed  lands,  having  always  an  abundance 
of  yard  manure  from  horses  summered  in  the  sta- 
ble, besides  other  regular  sources;  but  the  bailiff 
of  the  late  Mr.  Chate,  of  the  Vine,  (master  of 
the  Vine  foxhounds,)  who  followed  my  example, 
did  apply  it  to  his  hops,  and  occasionally  to  naked 
fallows  with  very  good  success. 

As  to  tho  test  of  its  strensth,  which  your  cor- 
respondent inquires  about,  1  had  no  means  of  ol>- 
taining  it ;  but  I  considered  it  to  be  strongest  when 
darkest  in  color,  and  smelling  very  strong  of  the 
stalls  also  in  dry  weather;  and  I  like  to  see  a 
scum  on  the  top  of  the  well  showing  that  a  de- 
gree  of  fermentation  was  going  on. 

NiMROD. 

St.  Pierre,  near  Qdaia,  Jan,  28<A,  1840. 


TO    DESTROY   THE   STRIPED   RUG. 

From  Uie  CalUvator. 

Mr.  Wm.  Youngs  of  Lyons,  informs  us  of  a 
more  feasilile  method  of  destroying  the  striped 
bug  which  infests  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.,  than 
that  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  last  Cultiva- 
tor. It  is  to  place  a  turkey,  with  her  brood  of 
young,  in  a  coop  in  the  crarden,  just  as  the  plants 
appear  above  ground.  The  young  ones  will  live 
on  the  huge,  which  they  eai  with  great  avidity; 
but  the  old  one  in  the  coop  must  be  fed  her  usual 
meals.  The  turkeys  must,  after  destroying  the 
bugs,  be  removed  from  the  garden  before  they  be- 
come so  old  as  to  prey  upon  the  setting  fruit. 


THE    DISPOSITION  TO   FATTEN   OF  DIFFERENT 
BREEDS  OF  HOGS. 

From  tiie  Western  Fanner. 
To  be  able  to  decide,  as  nearly  as  posrible,  what 
particular  kind  of  hog,  of  all  those  imported  info 
this  country  from  other  countries,  as  well  a<)  the 
productions  of  these  by  crossing  them  with  one 
another,  has  the  readiest  disposition  to  fatten,  i(>  a 
point  of  very  great  importance  and  interest.  Al- 
though we  have  not,  at  present,  any  statements 
from  agriculturists  and  stock  raisers  in  the  western 
country  upon  this  particular  point  in  hogs,  yet  we 
have  from  foreign  sources,  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  some  data  upon  which  to  found  a  few 
pretty  certain  conclusions  on  this  subject:  and 
until  we  have  further  information  in  this  matter, 
from  those  farmers  who  may  be  curious  and 
patriotic  enough  to  make  the  necessary  experi- 
ments, we  will  content  ourselves  in  laying  before 
our  readers  all  our  knowledge  derived  from  foreign 
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trials  of  this  kind,  and  from  gome  acquaintance 
we  have  had  wiih  swine  in  England.  In  the  firit 
place  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
Chinese  hog  has  been  alivays  distinguished  above 
all  other  breeds  by  its  peculiar  aptitude  to  lay  on 
fat;  but  owing  to  its  being  but  a  poor  breeder, 
the  pure  breed  is  but  little  cultivated.  Of  thip 
breed  there  are  two  nearly  distinct  kinds,  the  white 
and  the  black.  There  is  also  a  mixed  breed  of  this 
kind,  bein!^  spotted  and  mixed  black  and  white ; 
some  of  them  have  prick  ears,  like  the  true  breed, 
and  others  have  ears  round  at  the  ends,  and 
hanging  downwards.  These  are  coarser  than  the 
former,  but  they,  unlike  them,  are  remarkably 
prolific,  are  good  nurses,  and  will,  with  proper  cure, 
bring  up  two  litters  within  the  year.  They  are, 
however,  not  good  store  pigs,  rarely  attaining  any 
great  weight,  and  much  more  difficult  to  fatten 
than  the  original  stock  of  the  Chinese  breed. 

The  next  in  order  of  fattening  propensities,  aOer 
the  true  China  breed,  either  white  or  black,  seems 
to  be  the  Woburn  or  Bedford  breed,  a  new  varie- 
ty introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  They  are 
of  various  colors,  well  formed,  hardy,  very  prolific, 
and  have  attained  to  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  all 
other  hogs,  except  the  Chinese  and  Berkshire, 
within  the  same  given  period  of  time— and  even 
the  Berkshire  they  have  surpassed  to  some  not 
inconsiderable  amount.  Then,  as  almost  univer- 
sally admitted,  follow  the  Berkshire,  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  These  crossed  with 
the  Chinese  have  produced  a  race  possessing  some 
excellent  fattening  and  other  good  qualities,  and 
are  known  in  England  as  the  Yonkey  breed.  The 
Berkshires  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, and  have  therefore  varied  both  in  form  and 
color ;  but  the  best  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tamwortb,  in  Staffordshire,  from  the  famous 
Tamworth  Boar,  The  crosses  also  from  this 
breed  are  very  numerous  in  England,  and  are 
highly  rated  in  their  difl'ercnt  districts.  Af\er  the 
Berkshire  in  kindliness  of  fattening,  must  be  rated 
the  JSssex  half  black  pigSf  raised  by  Mr.  Western, 
of  Felix  hall.  They  are  short  haired,  fine  skin- 
ned, smaller  head  and  ears  than  the  Berkshires ; 
short  snubby  noses,  very  fine  bone,  broad  and  depp 
in  the  belly,  and  full  in  the  hind  quarters ;  the  sows 
are  good  breeders,  but  they  are  not  near  such 
good  nurses  as  the  Berkshires.  The  Lincolnshire 
rank  next,  and  in  point  of  profit  are  hardly  less 
than  the  Essex.  They  are  white,  and  rather 
tender.  This  breed  is  much  the  same  as  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Tiie  Sussex  breed  is  small- 
er than  the  Berkshire.  It  is  a  variety  of  the 
Essex,  and  is  a  very  valuable  kind  of  hog.  It 
may  be  classed  next  in  order  for  fattening  proper- 
ties, and  what  is  deserving  of  notice,  arrives  at 
maturity  sooner  than  any  other  kind.  The  Hamp- 
shire  fatten  kindly  to  a  very  great  size  and  weight. 
The  Northampton,  Shropshire  and  Yorkshire, 
are  of  large  size,  but  fatton  more  slowly.  The 
Cheshire  are  the  largest  hogs  except  the  Rudg- 
wick,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Essex  and  Hertforifbreed,  as  it  is 
called,  has  taken  premiums  from  the  London  and 
Smithfield  cattle  club,  and  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. We  then  classify  the  difierent  breeds  for 
fattening  propensities  (until  we  are  further  in- 
formed b^  sufficient  comparative  experiments)  in 
the  following  order  :— 

1.  The  Chinese. 


2.  The  Woburn,  or  Bedford. 

3.  The  Berkshire. 

4.  The  Essex  half  black. 

5.  The  Lincolnshire,  &c.  &e. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  the 
Neapolitan  slock  of  swine  have  a  very  great  apti« 
tude  to  fatten.  In  the  meanwhile  we  copy  from 
the  Franklin  Farmer,  the  following  interesting 
letter  from  Samuel  D.  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky, 
on  this  subject,  and  it  would  seem  that  as  far  as 
his  friend's  experimen's  have  gone,  the  Woburn 
breed  of  hogs,  as  we  have  slated,  stand  pre-emi- 
nent in  that  most  valuable  characteristic — quick- 
ness in  taking  on  flesh. 

^  proposition  to  test  the  relative  disposition  to 
fatten,  of  different  breeds  of  hogs. 

The  hogs  raised  and  fattened  in  Kentucky,  it  is 
believed,  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  consume  in  the  raising  and 
fattening  more  than  a  million  of  bushels  of  com, 
besides  rye,  oats,  wheat,  and  grass. 

It. would  be  of  great  value  to  the  state  to  have 
such  experiments  made  as  will  test  the  value  of 
the  diflerent  breeds,  and  ascertain  which  is  the 
best  machine  for  turning  our  surplus  grain  into 
meat. 

Some  hogs  will  make  double  the  quantity  of 
meat  out  of  a  given  measure  of  corn  that  will  be 
made  by  others.  Therefore  it  must  be  very  plain, 
that  the  persons  feeding  bad  breeds  must  sufler 
considerable  loss.  No  man  should  keep  a  bad 
breed  when  he  can  get  a  betier.  But  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  sufficient  experiments  have  not  been 
made,  to  determine  clearly  which  is  the  best  breed. 

I  have  made  some  experiments  between  the 
two  most  valuable  breeds  that  I  have,  but  they 
were  not  conducted  so  as  to  be  cleariy  satisfactory. 
I  put  two  Berkshires  and  two  Woburns  into  the 
same  pen,  and  fed  them  together.  The  experi- 
ment resulted  in  favor  of  the  Woburns.  But  they 
were  all  fed  in  the  same  trough,  nor  do  I  know 
what  was  consumed  by  each. 

In  a  trial  lately  made  by  William  and  Isaac 
Barclay,  of  Jessamine,  between  two  boars,  the 
Woburn  gained  fifty  pounds  more  in  thirty  days 
than  the  Berkshire.  But  here  again  we  have  no 
account  of  what  each  consumed.  The  trial  was 
made  for  the  reputation  of  the  stock,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  both  had  as  much  as  they  would 
eat. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  set  of  experiments 
that  will  be  satisfactory,  I  would  propose  to  the 
advocates  of  other  breeds,  to  furnish  Woburn 
hogs  or  pigs,  barrow  or  sow,  to  be  fed  by  some 
disinterested  person,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ascertain 
which  will  come  earliest  to  maturity,  fatten  easiest, 
consume  the  least  food,  and  travel  best  to  market. 

1  would  propose  that  two  or  three  pigs  be  fed 
upon  a  certain  allowance,  and  that  the  balance  shall 
have  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  That  they  be 
kept  in  separate  stalls,  and  an  exact  account  be 
kept  of  what  is  consumed  by  each  one.  To  be 
kept  in  this  way  until  they  are  ready  for  market, 
and  one  of  each  kind  be  sent  to  our  most  distant 
market,  weighed  at  starting,  at  the  journey's  end, 
and  after  they  are  dressed.  The  balance  to  t>e 
sent  to  our  nearest  market,  weighed  before  starting, 
and  upon  reaching  the  place  have  their  gross  and 
neat  weights  ascertained. 
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If  my  proposition  should  be  accepted,  each  per- 
son to  pay  the  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the 
experiment. 

If  the  above  proposition  is  not  accepted,  I  will 

feed  a  Woburn  barrow,  sow,  or  pigr,  against  any 

other  hos  in  the  state  that  has  no  Woburn  blood 
.    ..       ® 
m  It. 

No  proposition  thct  has  any  thing  like  a  bet  or 

wag^er  attached  to  it  will  be  accepted  by  me,  but  1 

wish  to  feed  to  ascertain  what  the  different  kind  of 

hogs  will  do.  S.  J).  Martin. 


BONES   AS    MANURB. 

From  the  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Watson  procured  bone  manure  for  two 
acres  of  land,  the  greatest  quantity  t>eing  25  bush- 
els per  Scotch  acre.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  1  applied 
the  following  turnip  sowing  season  on  a  sharp 
black  land,  and  on  two  adjoining  acres  of  the 
same  field,  1  applied  25  cart-loads  of  well-made 
farm-yard  dung  per  acre:  the  season  of  sowing 
was  rather  wet,  and  not  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  turnips.  Those  with  bones  came  above 

ground  on  the  third  day,  very  dark-colored  and 
road  in  the  leafj  and  by  the  tenth  day  they  were 
all  in  the  rough  blade ;  at  this  time  I  examined 
the  state  of  the  bone  manure,  and  found  it  in  one 
mass  of  maggots ;  but  two  days  after,  they  were 
all  dead,  ana  the  weather  being  now  dry  and 
warm,  the  most  rapid  vegetation  I  ever  remarked 
took  place,  so  that  by  the  fifleenth  day  fi-om  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  turnips  were  fully  strong  for 
t>eing  thinned.  The  plants  whe/e  the  farm-yard 
dung  was  applied,  did  not  come  up  until  the  dWh 
day,  and  the  turnips  were  twenty  days  sown  be- 
fore they  were  fit  for  thinning,  and  by  this  time 
the  bone  turnips  were  meeting  on  the  top  of  the 
drill,  and  they  continued  to  maintain  the  advan- 
tage of  their  first  start,  until  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, which  set  in  rather  dry.  At  this  time  1  anti- 
cipated that  the  bones  would  be  exhausted,  and 
the  crop  stop  growing,  but  such  was  not  the  case, 
lor  while  the  dunged  crop  began  to  fade  and  stop 
growing,  the  bone  turnips  kept  growing  vigor- 
ously. About  the  middle  of  October,  when  I 
considered  both  crops  at  maturity,  I  had  a  compa- 
rative trial  of  their  weight  carefully  made,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  six  tons  per  acre  in  favor  of  the 
bones,  they  being  twenty-eight  tons  per  acre  of 
Aberdeen  yellow  turnip ;  the  farm-yard  dung,  only 
twenty-tuo  tons  per  acre. 

From  this  experiment,  1  was  induced  to  extend 
the  use  of  bones  on  my  farms,  growing  annually 
fVom  70  to  100  acres  of  turnips,  with  this  manure, 
which  gives  me  a  great  command  of  dung  for  my 
other  crops.  I  have  erected  machinery  for  grind- 
ing t>ones,  my  neighbors  having  now  all  become 
convinced  of  their  ereat  superiority,  and  the  first 
season  I  sold  to  the  amount  of  £1500  sierlin? 
worth,  and  ihe  last  season  not  less  than  iC  10,000 
sterling  has  been  paid  for  bones  used  in  the  district 
of  Strathmore,  a  great  part  coming  from  Hull. 

The  quantity  of  bone  manure  may  be  varied 
from  15  to  25  bushels  of  dust  per  acre,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  land,  the  driest  soils  being  the 
most  benefited  by  their  u«e ;  some  diffi.'ulty  was 
at  first  experienced  in  depositing  the  crushed  bones, 
so  that  the  plants  might  reap  all  the  benefit ;  but 


this  is  now  obviated  by  the  application  of  a  hop- 
per and  trough  to  the  turnip-drill,  which  conducts 
I  he  manure  and  seed  into  the  drill  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  the  same  expedition  as  sowing  the 
seed  by  the  old  machine. 

Doubts  had  been  raised  whether  the  succeeding 
crop  of  oats  or  barley  is  in  any  degree  benefited  by 
the  small  quantity  of  bones  used  in  growing  a 
crop  of  turnips.  1  can  confidently  state  that,  on 
my  farms,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  my 
barley  particularly  have  been  improved,  and  the 
grass  from  seeds  sown  with  it  is  a  fortnight  earlier 
in  its  growth  than  after  other  manures. 

In  the  crop  of  1825,  the  bone  manure  was  a 
great  blessing  to  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle 
in  this  district,  and,  in  some  instances,  saved 
the  industrious  tenant  from  ruin ;  for  the  severe 
drought,  even  of  that  season,  did  not  prevent  a 
crop  of  turnips  with  t>ones,  while  all  other  ma- 
nures failed,  and  it  was  thus  the  means  of  bring- 
ing; through  that  disastrous  winter,  herds  of  cattle 
which  must  otherwise  have  perished  for  want  of 
fodder. 


IMPORTANCB    OF    MANURB.        KLITOOG    THB 

SWISS  FARMER. 

Frmn  the  Parmert*  Cabinet. 

Sir — A  friend  has  put  into  my  hands  a  book, 
recording  the  history  of  a  remarkable  individual, 
a  Swiss  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Kliyogg :  it  was 
published  forty  years  ago,  but  it  contains  instruc- 
tion and  information,  with  food  lor  reflection, 
which  will  be  ever  new  and  of  the  highest  inter- 
est to  every  practical  agriculturist ;  and  I  there- 
fore feel  a  great  desire  to  copy  a  part  of  the  first 
chapter,  "  on  the  value  and  importance  of  ma- 
nure," which  will,  1  conceive,  be  read  by  a  very 
great  portion  of  your  sut)8criber8  to  much  advan- 
tage, and  be  the  means  of  leading  us  all  to  reflect, 
liow  little  of  the  value  and  importance  of  that 
chief  agent  in  agriculture  is  yet  known  or  cared 
for. 

Kliyog^^s  fiimily  consisted  of  a  wife,  a  brother 
and  his  wife,  and  their  two  families  of  e/et>en  Mid- 
ren,  all,  except  one  daughter,  mere  infants.  His 
farm,  of  eighty-four  acres  of  cleared  land,  was  so 
poor  that  it  would  support  but  three  oxen,  four 
cows,  one  horse,  and  two  hogs — in  all,  but  ten 
head  of  live-stock — hut,  from  this  wretched  little 
impoverished  spot,  he  contrived  to  procure  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  such  a  numerous  colony^ 
and  eventually  ridies — but  here  commences  the 
chapter  "  on  the  importance  of  manure." 

*Mt  is  not  from  grazing,  therefore,  that  Kliyogg 
expects  advantage,  but  from  an  article  of  more 
advantage,  and  more  to  t>e  depended  upon,  ihs  in- 
crease of  dung  for  manure.  He  finds  his  horse 
more  expensive  than  serviceable,  and  determines 
to  sell  him  and  buy  oxen  with  the  money,  as  he 
computes  that  two  oxen  may  be  maintained  for 
one  horse.  The  advantages  which  he  derives 
from  his  cattle  are,  milk,  butter,  work  and  ma- 
nure ;  the  last  article,  manure^  he  considers  as  the 
basis  of  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  consequent- 
ly, he  has  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  caie  and 
industry  towards  its  accumulation,  and  has  so 
well  succeeded,  that  from  his  small  number  of  cat* 
tie,   he  collects   yearly  about  a  hundred  loads, 
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which  18  double  the  qoaDtity  which  he  collected 
the  firaC  year  of  his  farming ;  and  this  has  led  him 
to  conc/iade,  that  the  generality  of  farmers  have  Uto 
great  a  proportion  of  live-stock  to  their  land! 
This  conclusion  appeared  to  me,  at  first,  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  almost  tempted  me  to  consider 
him  B  man  of  paradox ;  but  his  explication  of 
this  enigma  satisfied  and  undeceived  me,  for,  said 
he,  *'  when  a  (arm  is  overstocked,  the  owner  is 
forced  to  send  bis  cattle,  in  the  summer  months, 
to  graze  on  waste  lands,  at  a  distance  from  his 
house  and  their  sheds,  which  is  the  loss  of  so 
much  to  the  farm-yard;  for  as  the  poverty  of 
these  waste  lands  reduces  their  milk,  to  remedy 
this  defect,  the  manger  must  be  filled  with  fresh 
grass,  when  they  are  brought  home  at  night, 
which  necessarily  diminishes  their  winter  store  of 
provision  ;  scarcity  of  hay  must  imply  a  call  for 
•traw,  which  ought  to  be  entirely  appropriated  to 
the  dung-bill,  as,  without  it,  no  improvement  of 
soil  can  be  expected  ;  and  besides  whish,  bad  food 
ia  the  source  of  an  infinite  variety  of  distempers." 
And  in  this  way  he  pointed  out  most  judiciously  a 
principal  cause  of  deficiency  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  country;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  roanvofour 
farmers  keep  more  cattle  in  the  summer  than  they 
can  conveniently  support  in  the  winter ;  the  ara- 
ble and  meadow  lands  are,  by  this  bad  manage- 
meot,  deprived  of  that  part  of  the  manure  which 
they  require:  the  cattle,  enfeebled  for  want  of 
wholesome  nourishment,  particularly  towards  the 
spring,  lose  their  milk  or  their  laboring  strength, 
and  Irequendy  die  of  diseases  easily  accounted 
for  ;  and  these  are  truths,  which  experience  too 
well  evinces.  He  therefore  keeps  no  more  live 
stock  than  be  can  amply  support  with  grass  and 
hay  from  his  own  fields :  the  straw  is  carefully 
preserved  and  used  onlv  for  litter,  of  which  be  is 
■o  liberal  in  his  stalls,  that  the  beasts  are  buried 
with  it  to  the  knees.  He  is  attentive  also  to  ga- 
ther all  the  dried  leaves,  moss,  rushes,  &e.,  from 
his  land,  that  can  in  any  way  serve  for  litter;  the 
small  dead  boughs  and  pointed  leaves  of  fir-trees 
in  particular,  afford  plentiful  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  he  employs  in  this  occupation  the  greatf^r 
part  of  the  time  he  can  spare  from  his  other  work. 
A  compost  dunghill  appears  to  him  an  object  of 
so  great  importance  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
that  of  all  branches  of  labor  he  regrets  the  want 
of  assistance  in  this  the  most,  and  waits,  as  a  sin- 
gular blessing,  the  time  when  his  children  shall  be 
capable  of  contributing  tbeir  share;  for  so  tho- 
roughly is  he  persuaded  that  he  wants  onJy  labor- 
io^liands  to  procure  fifty  loads  more  of  manure, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  his  cattle  !^  In 
prosecution  of  this  great  design,  he  goes  in  the 
autumn  into  the  wockIs  with  a  hedge-bill,  or  hook, 
to  prune  the  supernumerary  branches  of  fir  and  | 
pine  trees;  even  of  those  which  he  thinks  it  use- 
ful to  leave,  boldly  venturing  to  cut  the  lower 
shoots  of  the  young  trees  close  to  the  trunk ;  these 
he  binds  into  fagots  and  carries  home,  placing 
them  under  a  shed,  till  a  proper  season  for  prose- 
cuting his  work ;  and  at  leisure  hours,  and  espe- 
cially in  long  winter  evenings,  he  prepares  these 
fagots  for  the  purpose  intended,  an  employment  so 

*  Will  our  Jersey  friends,  re«idin^  in  the  midst  of 
the  inszhmostible  marl-beds  of  that  hij^hly  favored  re- 
gioo,  reflect  on  these  things :  fifty  loads  additional  m 
the  course  of  the  year  /  / 


little  disagreeable  or  fbtiguing,  that  it  serves  him 
for  recreation.  He  begins  by  cutting  the  small 
branches  away  from  the  lair^er  ones,  laying  them, 
with  the  pointed  leaves  of  these  trees,  in  little 
heaps,  to  be  used  for  litter,  while  the  larger  and 
tougher  boughs  are  reserved  for  fuel ;  by  this  me- 
thod he  amasses  many  proper  materials  for  good 
manure,  that  are  commonly  suffered  to  rot  use- 
lessly in  the  woodo,  which  is  so  much  real  loss  to 
husbandry!  To  KUyogg  this  discovery  is  an  in- 
estimable treasure,  of  which  we  were  either  igno- 
rant or  forgetful ;  and  this  opinion  is  farther  veri- 
fied ill  the  husbandry  of  the  canton  of  Appenzelt, 
wheie  they  scatter  dead  branches  of  fir  and  pine 
trees  in  great  roads,  to  be  trampled  upon  by  cattle 
and  passengers,  by  which  means  they  acquire  a 
beginning  of  putrefaction,  and  are  converted  into 
manure,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  very 
indifferent  quality;  but  Kliyogg,  who  had  expe- 
nenced  how  defective  this  method  was,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  what  at  first  seemed  hard  to  accomplish, 
namely,  converting  these  very  materials  into  ex- 
cellent manure.  And  although  it  is  known  that 
resinous  and  aromatic  juices,  contained  in  the 
prickly  leaves  of  pines,  are  powerful  enemies  to 
putrefaction,  yet,  what  obstacles  are  not  to  t>e  sur- 
mounted by  reason,  aided  by  industry  !  He  sub- 
dued them  all,  by  observing  certain  rules  in  the 
preparation  of  litter  for  his  cattle,  and  of  the  diffe- 
rent  strata  of  his  dunghill.  He  does  not  remove 
the  dung  from  under  his  cattle  under  a  week, 
strewing  fresh  litter  upon  the  top  every  day;  this 
method  he  does  not  find  injurious  to  the  health  of 
hie  cattle,  nor  does  he  think  it  prevents  cleanliness, 
if  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  litter  be  added.  His 
exactness  is  conspicuous  in  the  management  of 
this  litter  when  taken  away,  for  it  is  placed  in  se- 
parate layers  upon  the  dung- hill,  and  so  method- 
ised, that  ihofte  where  the  fermentation  is  soonest 
to  be  expected,  may  accelerate  the  putrefaction  of 
others  where  it  is  more  slow  ;  he  therefore,  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  litters  his  cattle  with  straw 
during  two  months ;  the  next  two  months  he  lit- 
ters I  hem  with  twigs  and  spines,  or  pointed  leaves, 
from  fir  and  pine  trees ;  then  sraw  again,  or  rushes 
or  drie^  leaves ;  then  Iwigo,  spines,  and  so  on  al- 
ternately. 

The  regulation  of  his  compost  dung-hill  is  as 
follows.  Lest  the  li^rmentation  should  be  totally 
suppressed,  or  even  checked  by  drought,  lie  is  as- 
siduously attentive  to  the  preservation  of  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture,  knowing  that  to  obtain  a  ma- 
nure thoroughly  rotted,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  preserve  a  constant  fermentation  by  frequent 
waterings;  and  to  facilitate  this,  he  has  sunk, 
near  his  dunghill,  seven  large  square  pits,  which 
are  planked  with  wood  in  the  form  of  boxes,  and 
in  these  he  keeps  the  prolific  water  essential  to  so 
many  operations  ;  first,  putting  eme  thoroughly 
fermented  cow-dung  at  the  bottom  of  his  boxes, 
he  pours  in  a  pretty  considerable  quantity  of  boil' 
ing  water,  and  then  fills  up  the  pit  with  fresh  water 
from  his  well ;  this  brings  on,  in  three  weeks,  a 
state  of  putrescence,  which,  without  boiling  water, 
could  not  be  attained  in  two  months ;  he  has  thus  a 
supply  of  corrupted  water,  as  well  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetation  as  to  keep  his  dung-hill  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  humidity.  His  reservoirs  of  stag- 
nant water  are  sunk  below  his  stalls  and  stables, 
wiih  the  view  to  conveniency,  and  there  is  like- 
wise a  trough  ai  the  declivity  of  the  dung-hill,  to 
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receive  the  water  that  rune  from  it,  and  this  gives 
an  easy  opportunity  of  moistenrng  the  dung-hill 
frequently,  without  robbing  the  soil  ol'  its  share  ol' 
the  stagnant  water.  And  the  success  of  this  me- 
thod of  watering  his  dung- hill  suggested  the  idea 
of  putrefying  small  twigs  of  fir  and  pine,  without 
using  them  lor  litter ;  he  lays  them  in  close  heaps, 
pressed  down  and  covered  with  earth,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  pours  stagnant  water  upon  them 
every  day,  until  they  are  converted  into  rich  mould  ! 
But  he  does  not  bound  his  improvements  within 
the  circle  of  that  quantity  of  manure,  which  his 
industry  procures  from  his  small  number  of  cattle, 
for  he  buys  every  year  seven  loads  of  dung  from  his 
neighbors !  and  these  he  mixes  with  six  tons  ol 
peat  ashes;  and  he  finds  the  efiect  of  these  two 
kinds  of  manure  answerable  to  his  expectations." 
Now,  how  strangely  will  it  appear  to  many  of 
your  readers,  who  witness  daily  and  hourly  the 
waste  of  thousands  of  loads  of  the  finest  manure, 
in  the  washing  from  cattle-yards;  the  rich  soils 
which  might  be  obtained  from  river  and  road- 
sides ;  the  cleanings  of  ponds ;  the  openings  of 
pits  and  quarries;  and  more  especially,  the  waste 
of  winter- bedding,  in  the  shape  of  stubbles  from 
the  different  crops,  which  are  often  left  standing  in 
the  fields  knee-deep,  because  of  the  weeds  or  grass 
contained  in  them,  which  ought  to  be  sacrificed, 
rather  than  lose  a  foot  in  height  of  the  stubbles  and 
cords  of  dung  in  the  cattle-yards  I  How  strange 
will  it  appear  to  such,  I  say,  to  hear  a  man  regret- 
ting that  he  is  deprived,  by  the  want  of  assistance 
from  his  young  and  helpless  family,  of  making  an 
additionally  loads  of  compost  in  the  course  of 
the  year !  and  rejoicing  in  the  inestimable  trea- 
sure contained  in  the  spikes  and  leaves  and  bran- 
ches of  his  pine  trees,  which  he  trains  up  by  can- 
dle-light in  winter  evenings,  by  way  oi  recreation ! 
And  after  the  inestimable  treasure  which  he  ob- 
tains from  this  source  of  his  discovery,  to  find  him 
absolutely  a  purchaser  of  manure,  to  the  amount 
of  seven  loads  per  annum,  of  his  neighbors  !  If 
the  perusal  of  the  above  history  will  not  move  us 
to  be  up  and  doing,  in  the  way  of  collecting  the 
roeans  of  improvement  contained  in  the  mines  of 
wealth  with  which,  in  this  country,  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  in  some  situations  absolutely  choked 
tm!^— witness  our  ponds  and  ditches  around  many 
of  our  cattle-yards— I  know  not  what  will  ever  be 
sufficient  to  move  us,  until  we  are  moved  off  the 
stage  of  life  by  the  rising  generation,  which  seems 
to  be  springing  up  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
errors  of  their  fathers,  more  particularly  in  this 
respect  than  in  any  other ;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  observation, 
"  to  the  young  it  is  that  wb  are  to  look  for  im- 
provement." Stephen  Gibson. 


ERADICATION   OF    WEEDS. 

From  the  Farmen' Cabinet. 

Sir^ — You  have  been  adding  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  in  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet, 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  crops  free  from  weeds, 
showing  that  the  land  will  produce  a  crop  of 
somethingy  depending,  however,  upon  the  will  of 
the  owner  what  that  shall  be,  whether  of  thistles, 
rag- weed,  corn  or  crrain ;  and  I  cannot  but  call 
the  attention  of  my  fellow- readers  to  the  consider- 


a' ion  of  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  but 
which  seems  least  of  all  to  have  obtained  the  care 
of  the  husbandman  generally.  The  truth  of  the 
above  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  present  state 
of  the  crops  of  multicaulis,  wherever  they  have 
been  neglected  and  left  to  shill  (or  themselves, 
which  has  been  very  much  the  case  in  this,  the 
day  of  their  humiliation,  throughout  the  country. 
All  will  remember  the  encomiums  which  were 
lavished  upon  this  crop,  even  so  late  as  the  past 
season;  that  they  would  *< flourish  any  where, 
and  under  any  circumstances,"  was  a  part  only  of 
their  peculiar  properties,  but  their  present  appear- 
ance convinces  us  that  they  depend,  in  a  very 
great  measure  indeed,  (or  their  good  looks  and 
abundant  foliage,  upon  good  food  and  superior 
cultivation,  for  wherever  this  has  been  withheld, 
their  state  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  1  saw, 
yesterday,  an  acre  of  these  trees,  which  had  been 
planted  in  the  spring,  and  have  never  since  been 
cleaned  ;  the  result  is,  the  weeds  are  taller  and 
stronger  than  they,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
abundant,  with  bushels  of  seeds,  ready  to  shed 
and  sow  the  land  (or  seven  years  to  come,  while 
the  foliage  of  the  morus,  instead  of  being  •f  that 
large  growth  and  deep  green  hue,  is  small  and 
mean,  and  the  color  of  a  peach  tree  in  theyellowt 
— no  longer  fit  for  pies  or  tobacco! 

This  is  a  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  up- 
on us ;  it  furnishes  a  means  of  calculating  the 
value  of  clean  cultivation ;  and  without  such 
ocular  demonstration,  few  of^  us  would  have  ever 
been  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  vast  differ- 
ence, which  really  exists.  I  declare  for  myself, 
that  1  have  never  before  seen  the  evil  of  neglected 
cultivation  in  the  light  that  1  now  do,  nor  can  I 
believe  that  my  neighbors  understand,  even  at  the 
present  time— with  a  crop  of  weeds  five  feet  in 
height,  and  of  proportionate  substance — to  what  a 
degree  they  are  robbing  their  crops  of  their  proper 
nutriment !  And  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  often 
said,  that  a  "  single  root  of  grass  amongst  wheat 
has  been  found  to  draw  a  portion  of  the  nourish- 
ment from  six  plants  of  the  wheat,"  it  is  only  to 
be  wondered,  that  sorhe  crops  continue  to  get  any 
at  all,  when  buried  beneath  a  covering  of  them  as 
high,  oAentiroes,  as  the  fences ! 

Adjoining  the  field  containing  the  multicaulis 
trees,  and  upon  exactly  the  same  quality  of  land, 
is  a  large  breadth  of  sugar-beet  of  remarkable 
size  and  most  luxuriant  growth,  but  they  were 
planted  in  rows  at  a  proper  distance,  and  have 
keen  kept  perfectly  clean  ;  and  while  the  rooms 
has  turned  to  a  crop  of  weedsy  here  the  crop  is 
beets,  which  will  give  from  fifly  to  sixty  tons  per 
acre !  Now,  to  have  converted  these  into  a  crop 
of  weeds,  it  would  only  have  been  necessary  to 
permit  them  to  take  possession  of  the  soil  and  keep 
it,  and  the  end  would  have  been  accomplished. 
As  it  is,  it  does  one  good  to  calculate  the  quantity 
und  vnlue  of  the  manure  which  this  crop  will  yield 
on  beinjr  fed  the  coming  winter — far  greater  than 
the  whole  expense  of  raising  the  crop — to  say 
nothing  of  their  value  as  food  for  stock  durinsr 
that  tryinsr  period  !  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  person  who  owns  this  crop  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  morus ;  his  crops  are  uniformly  large  and 
heavy,  because  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

It  is  calculated,  and  I  t>elieve  the  estimate  is 
far  too  low,  that  n  heavy  crop  of  weeds  consumes 
at  least  one- half  the  dung  that  is  applied  in  pre- 
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paration  for  a  crop  of  ^rain — how  pleasant  it  is, 
then,  to  redact  that  while  1  am  carnrin^  manure 
to  my  (bur-acre  field  a  mile  off,  one- half  my  dung 
and  labor  goes  to  support  the  weeds,  and  one-hull 
the  remainder  is  lost  in  the  diminution  of  the  crop 
in  quantity  and  quality,  or  thereabout;  this  is 
tithing  the  crop  with  a  vengeance,  and  would 
never  be  submitted  to,  did  not  farmers  believe  that 
crops  "won't  pay  for  cleaning !"  But,  ilthis  were 
the  fact,  what  a  losing  concern  must  t>e  the  grow- 
ing of  a  corn  crop  which  is  so  expensive  in  every 
ttage  of  its  growth !  and  yet,  none  of  us  hesitate 
to  perform  it,  or  are  afraid  to  debit  the  crop  with 
the  cost,  which  it  is  always  sure  to  pay,  if  the  sea- 
ton  is  favorable.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  passing 
strange,  that  any  one  should  t>e  so  perverse  as  not 
to  see,  that  iCcom  will  pay  for  superior  cultivation 
all  other  crops  mustf  and  especially  potatoes,  a 
crop  that  is  generally  devoted  to  the  weeds  at  some 
period  of  its  growth,  although  none  perhaps  suffer 
more  from  their  presence,  particularly  in  quality: 
and  this  remark  is  exemplified  in  a  crop  of  these, 
which  is  now  growing  in  an  adjoining  field,  where 
fny  neighlK>r  Dale  gave  up  the  cleaningy&r  a  had 
job,  when  he  had  got  through  about  half  the 
piece ;  they  were  of  an  early  variety,  and  he  is 
DOW  taking  them  up,  but  it  is  really  a  caution  to 
•ee  the  difference  which  there  is  between  the  up- 
per and  the  lower  ends  of  the  patch ;  they  appear 
upon  the  part  which  was  allowed  to  go  to  weeds, 
of  quite  another  kind,  even  in  their  form  ;  worm- 
eaten,  scabby,  and  covered  with  tubercles ;  and, 
on  boiling,  are  watery,  comparatively  fit  only  as 
(bod  (or  bogs,  and  about  half  the  size  of  those 
upon  the  cleared  land.  Now  it  musi  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  a  small  conditionf  appended 
to  the  promise,  "  in  due  lime  ye  shall  reap,"  it  is, 
**  if  ye  taint  not."  My  neighbor  fainted  at  half- 
way in  his  war  upon  the  weeds,  and  his'  crop  of 
potatoes  became  a  crop  of  weeds,  so  thick  and 
nigh,  that  he  was  compelled  to  mow  them  with  a 
scythe,  before  he  could  see  where  to  put  in  the 
space,  the  very  rows  being  obliterated ;  and  the 
crop  in  quantity  is  equally  deficient.  On  my 
reminding  him  of  the  common  observation,  '^crops 
won't  pay  for  cleaning,"  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
him  say,  "  I'm  now  satisfied  they  won't  pay  for 
neglecting,  any  how." 

But  1  owe  honorable  mention  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  person  who  owns  the  sugar-beet 
ak>ove  aoticed.  Nothing  is  so  common  as  to  see 
the  headlands  of  the  corn-crop  full  of  the  largest 
and  stoutest  weeds,  no  care  being  taken  to  clean 
them,  even  by  mowing,  after  the  last  cleaning  of 
the  crop ;  now  here  is  an  exception  to  this  almost 
universal  practice,  for,  at  that  time,  he  turned 
about  and  ploughed  them  down,  and  sowed  the 
land  with  buckwheat ;  and  the  view  at  this  time 
is  at)solutely  lovely,  the  plant  in  full  bloom,  and 
remarkably  strong  and  vigorous — for  every  one 
knows  that  the  headlands  are  always  the  richest 
portions  of  the  field — and  promise  a  crop  sufficient 
jbr  the  support  of  the  farm  household  during  the 
coming  year.  No  (ear  of  this  man's  crops  turn- 
ing to  weeds,  but  it  is  quite  amazing  to  see  the  fine 
crops  of  these,  which  are  repaying  his  neighbor's 
care  of  them,  to  the  value  of  cent,  percent.  R. 

September  I6th, 
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TRBVCHING. 

From  Uie  Farmera*  CaMnec 

Sir, — The  best  managers  are  always  to  be  found 
in  the  most  unfriendly  soils  and  situations — witness 
our  friends  in  the  eastern  states,  the  Scotland  of 
j^merica — so  true  is  it,  that  **  In  countries  where 
nature  has  t>een  bountiful,  man  has  been  indolent, 
where  she  has  been  niggardly  in  her  gifts,  the 
deficiency  has  been  more  than  compensated  by 
the  industry  of  man." 

In  the  '*  Survey  of  Aberdeen,"  there  is  the  most 
surprising  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  trenching  their  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town  of  Aberdeen,  and  which  does  indeed  go 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  above  observation  !  It 
is  remarked,  **  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  this 
vicinity  has,  from  the  mdst  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive state,  been  thoroughly  improved  by  trenching: 
not  less  than  three  thousand  acres  have  been 
trenched  within  three  miles  of  Aberdeen,  and  in 
all  places  of  the  county  considerable  additions 
have  been  made  to  tlie  arable,  by  trenching  the 
barren  lands. .  It  is  practised  on  land  which 
abounds  in  stones  of  different  sizes,  sometimes 
when  the  soil  is  dry,  and  in  other  cases  when  it  is 
wet,  and  then  it  is  united  with  under-draining :  it 
is  practised  when  the  object  is  to  deepen  the  soil 
or  to  mix  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  along  with  it ; 
when  the  subsoil  is  tilly  or  very  tenacious,  as  well 
as  when  that  next  the  surface  is  unproductive, 
mossy  or  exhausted  by  over-cropping ;  and  lastly 
when  the  land  Isfoid,  when  cleaner  and  stronger 
soil  can  t>e  brought  to  the  surface. 

"The  expense,  it  must  be  confessed,  could  not 
have  been  borne  in  many  cases,  if  ihe  first  crop — 
fur  so  it  may  be  called,  as  it  covered  the  whole  soil 
— that  was  raised  by  the  spade  and  mattock,  had 
not  produced  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds  per  acre : 
this  was  a  crop  of  granite  stones,  which  was  sold 
lor  paving  the  streets  of  London  I  But,  after  all, 
the  ground  that  was  thus  gained  to  the  communi- 
ty would  not  have  been  able  to  recompense  the 
cultivator,  if  a  mixture  of  the  spade  and  plough 
husbandry  had  not  t)een  introduced.  The  rent 
of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  is  extremely 
high,  being  now,  on  a  lease  for  years,  from  five 
pounds  to  ten  pounds  sterling  per  acre,  and,  in  a 
few  cas^s,  not  less  than  eighteen  pounds !  Yet 
all  this  is  necessary  to  remunerate  the  improver, 
who  trenched,  dunged,  limed,  and  cultivated  this 
thin  soil,  and  which  must  still  be  frequently  ma- 
nured. It  would  have  yielded  too  little  produce 
if  tilled  only  by  the  plough,  and  would  have  been 
cultivated  at  too  great  expense  if  the  soil  had  been 
constantly  dug  with  the  spade;  a  medium  t>etween 
these  two— either  the  altemnte  ubc  of  the  plough 
and  spade,  or  at  least  a  mixture  of  plough  and 
spade  husbandry — was  thus  introduced  by  ne- 
cessity, and  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects." 

With  little  exception,  the  whole  tract  of  country 
from  Seville  to  Antequera.  in  Spain,  although  of 
the  richest  possible  description,  is  in  the  most 
wretched  state  of  cultivation  ;  no  enclosures,  and 
such  is  the  state  of  personal  insecurity,  that  no 
farmer  or  proprietor  ventures  to  reside  on  his  own 
land! 
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THE  NEW   VHEORT.** 

From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society. 

Cambridge,  E.  S.  Md.,  Sept  28, 1840. 
Gideon  B.  Smith— Dear  Sir— In  your  «Silk 
Journal'  of  August  last,  you  maintain  that  the 
Bilk-worm  *' requires  exactly  twelve  months  to 
pass  through  the  various  stages  of  its  existence ;" 
*<that,  if  hatched  on  May  1,  1840,  the  eggs  pro- 
duced roust  be  hatched  on  May  1, 1841,  or  nearly 
80 ;"  and  that  otherwise,  if  hastened,  or  protract- 
ed, disease  and  death  must  be  the  consequence  to 
the  new  progeny ! — and  you  believe  that  analogy 
will  sustain  the  opinion.  (1) 

This,  indeed,  is  a  grave  and  serious  subject,  out 
of  which  grows  a  question  of  deep  concern  to  the 
country  at  large ;  and  more  especially  to  those 
whose  sanguine  and  ardent  spirits  may  have  led 
them  to  embark  heavily  in  the  design'of  this  new 
enterprise ;  buoyed  as  they  were,  by  the  new  dis- 
covery of  protraction,  and  multiplication  of  the 
crops,  at  pleasure;  which  would,  if  established, 
add  seven-fold  to  the  profits  of  their  labor. 

"  Silk-culture,"  if  nothing  more  than  one  crop 
can  be  produced  in  the  season,  will  be  a  poor  bu- 
siness; and  nothing  more  than  one  crop  will  be 
attained,  if  the  above  sentiment  be  correct ;  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  stocks  of  eggs,  of  the  pre- 
cise a^e  for  every  respective  crop — and  the  fre- 
quent impositions  which  will  be  practised  by  un- 
principled vendors,  will  be  quite  insuperable;  and 
one  crop  only,  as  in  £urope  and  Asia,  will  be  the 
whole  practicable  result. 

The  difference  which  this  counter  discovery,  or 
new  position  will  make,  in  our  prospects  of  the 
silk  culture,  below  that  of  the  many  crops,  is  in- 
calculable, and  unquestionably  fatal — if  true  ;  the 
cost — labor — and  leaves  will  be  nearly  seven  to 
one  greater,  than  if  8et?en,  the  supposed  practica- 
ble number  of  crops  under  the  previous  discovery 
could  be  accomplished — the  same  rooms— fix- 
tures, and  other  accommodations  must,  in  such 
case,  be  made  (or  one  million,  as  in  the  other  for 
seven  millions ;  the  foliage  to  be  supplied  wholly 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  will  require  uncount- 
ably  more  trees  than  were  as  many  months  allow- 
ed for  them  to  leaf  and  releaf  for  each  and  every 
crop  through  the  season ;  the  labor  being  all  re- 

•  In  a  previous  number  of  the  *  Farmers'  Register,* 
we  presented  the  new  theory  of  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith 
in  regard  to  the  retarding  of  the  batching  of  siUc- 
worms*  eggs,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of  one  of  our 
most  experienced  and  intelligent  silk-cultarists  ap- 
proving thereof  in  advance.  We  now  add  some  ob- 
jections as  well  as  answers  thereto,  so  that  our  readers 
may  have  the  best  opportunity  for  hearing  opinions, 
hoihpro  and  con,  on  this  novel  and  interesting  subject. 
For  our  own  part,  we  can  only  say,  as  yet,  that  we 
heartily  wish  the  new  theory  may  be  sound ;  as  the 
knowledge  of  any  certain  and  general  causes  of  fail- 
ure of  eggs,  and  consequently  of  rearings  of  silk- 
worms, will  bring  culturists  so  much  nearer  to  the 
certainty  of  success  in  rearing  hereafter— a  result 
which  we  do  not  appreciate  the  less,  nor  less  anxiously 
desire  to  be  produced,  because  the  events  of  this  year 
have  served  greatly  to  lower  our  previous  confident 
hopes  and  expectations.^En.  F.  R. 


quired  at  one  iime^  will  be  very  troublesomei  and 
costly  to  Maryland — and  to  all  those  spacious  and 
ver^  suitable  regione,  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio,  where  annual^  and  not  daily  labor  is  general- 
ly employed ;  an  immense  number  of  laborers 
must  in  this  case,  be  reserved  for  about  two 
months'  services — before  and  afterwards,  through 
the  year,  a  cumbrous  tax,  not  always  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  at  seasons  when  every  trustworthy  fariD- 
er  has  his  supply.  (2) 

Hence,  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  new 
theory,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  becomes 
hiffhiy  interesting. 

I  grant,  it  is  strange  the  important  discovery  of 
Mr.  Carson,  *<lhat  the  batching  of  silk- worm 
eggs,  may  be  a  long  time  protracted  without  injury 
to  the  progeny,  bad  never  been  made  in  £urope 
or  Asia,  where  that  culture  had  so  long  been  a 
prominent  occupation"-^yet,  equally  strange  it  is, 
that  many  all-important  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  daily  develop- 
ing, which  had  remained  hidden  to  the  eye  and 
mind  of  man  from  times  unknown  ;  we  roust  ap- 
proach the  subject,  then,  without  the  prejudice  of 
interest  or  novelty. 

You  adduce  a  case  in  analogy  of  the  ''  swallow 
martin"  seeking  a  suitable  climate,  at  a  particular 
season,  as  an  instance  in  point — this  case  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  applicable ;  instinct  prompts  the  bird, 
by  the  insirumeniality  of  it8  feelings,  to  seek  a 
new  domicll,  as  a  dog  would  remove  from  an  over- 
heated fireside,  to  a  cooler  part  of  the  room ;  vo- 
lition is  here  involved  ;  the  eggs  of  the  worm  do 
not  come  into  action  by  instinct — by  this  motive 
the  worm  may  deposiie  ihem — but  they  must  await 
the  essential  and  unerring  power  of  heat,  for  their 
developement ;  until  this  be  applied,  they  are, 
(other  injuries  excepted)— ^^si  new;  a  fact 
well  known  in  the  New  York  establishments  for 
the  purpose,  where  all  sorts  of  eggs,  without  re- 
gard to  the  dates  of  their  deposite,  are,  if  soundi 
hatched,  and  produce  good  progenies.  (3) 

The  <*  American  locust" — your  other  case  of 
analogy,  I  consider  equally  remote ;  very  truly,  it 
may  perform  the  septennial  revolutions,  from  the 
date  of  its  eggs,  having  received  the  influence  of 
a  sufficiency  ol  heat  to  bring  them  into  life ;  which, 
when  the  parent  has  made  its  deposite  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  vernal  sun,  will  occur  in  regular  or- 
der—unless, by  accident  or  design,  this  vivifying 
cause  be  intercepted ;  in  which  case  the  effect 
will,  of  necessity,  be  retarded,  and  possibly  to  an- 
other year,  or  more;  and  in  proof  of  this  occur- 
rence, annually  are  seen  many  stragglers,  not 
moving  in  the  natural  and  septennial  cycle ;  and 
it  has  not  been  shown  in  the  case  relied  upon, 
that  these,  or  the  product  of  the  eggs  of  these 
stragglers,  would  be  diseased,  or  perish ;  which, 
as  I  understand,  is  the  very  gist  of  the  question  it 
is  adduced  to  settle ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  in 
point.  (4) 

In  regard  to  the  qaestidn  at  iraue,  entomology 
is  so  little  studied,  that  more  light  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  vegetable,  than  the  animal  woHd ;  and  it 
would  seem  superfluous,  with  the  most  of  your 
readers,  to  preinise  the  fact  of  the  very  great  ana- 
logy, in  a  physiological  view,  which  oviparous  in- 
sects in  general  bear  to  plants,  and  particulariy  in 
the  production  of  their  progeny,  from  seeds  and 
eggs;  a  subject  clearly  and  scientifically  treated 
in  Darwin's  Phytologia— and  elsewhere. 
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Instances  of  the  dormant  state,  in  which  the 
•eeds  of  the  plants  may  remmn  (or  many  years, 
and  without  injury  to  their  final  production,  are 
Dumerous;  and  daily  instances  occur  of  the  seeds 
of  plants  dug  up  from  depths  beyond  the  reach  of 
atmospheric  and  other  vegetative  influences— dor- 
mant and  unimpaired  ;  the  vital  principle,  though 
sleeping,  had  resisted  their  decomposition,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  the  impulse  to  a  future  and 
healthy  life.  Clover  seed  has  been  known  to  ve- 
ffetate  and  flourish,  after  a  sleep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Grains  of 
wheat,  it  is  well  authenticated,  have  been  taken 
up  with  mummies,  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt, 
after  a  lapse,  probably,  of  as  many  centuries,  and 
liave  vegetated,  and  yielded  a  healthy  product. 

In  truth  no  physiological  fact  is  better  establish- 
ed, than  the  indefinite  dormancy  of  the  seed  of 
plants,  while  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the 
agents  of  vegetation,  and  the  revival  upon  their 
admission  into  a  full  and  healthy  action. 

From  the  period  of  the  elicited  spark  of  actual 
life — and  of  the  partial  per/brmance  of  physiologi- 
eal  functions — the  date  of  the  term  of  its  vital  ex- 
istence commences  whether  that  term  be  one,  or 
many  years ;  or  dependent  on  future  physical 
agencies  which  may  control  it.  (5) 

In  this  class  of  animals — the  oviparous — few 
observations  have  been  made  on  this  point.  Yet 
the  general  analogy  be/ore  alluded  to,  and  the 
similarity  of  principles,  under  a  similarity  of  sir- 
cumstances,  may  justify  similar  coaclusions. 

The  diverse  terms  of  life,  in  animals  and  ve- 
getables are  dependent  on  their  various  and  re- 
spective structures,  adjusted  for  their  growth  and 
oonsomption ;  and  the  period  necessarily  com- 
mences from  that  of  organic  eflort ;  before  that 
time,  none  of  its  structure  being  called  into  action, 
DO  portion  of]  its  physical  being  can  be  impaired, 
or  its  duration  shortened ;  and  the  entire  term 
(if  any)  allotted  by  nature,  will  take  date,  not  from 
the  ili^ngi  but  from  the  excited  or  actual  life  ; 
from  this  term  it  had  begun  to  grow,  use  its  ener- 
gies, and  consume  its  term  of  vital  existence. 
These  remarks  are  necessarily  not  applicable  to 
the  viviparous  animals,  whose  embryon  is  not  de- 
pendent on  casual,  or  extrinsic  warmth,  or  other 
agencies ; — its  evolutions  begin  and  progress  with 
regularity,  from  its  first  inception,  the  embryon  of 
the  seed,  and  that  of  the  eg^,  it  is  well  known, 
sleep  after  imptegnaiion,  (ill  excited  ;  and  as  soon 
would  1  expect  a  lamp  to  burn  out  its  contents 
without  being  lighted,  as  that  a  silk-worm  enn 
should  impair,  or  consume  a  part  of  its  natural 
term,  before  its  actual  life  had  commenced  ; — when 
this  has  commenced,  it  cant>ot  be  repressed,  or 
retarded,  consistently  with  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  attempt  may,  a  priori — and  no  doubt 
will  l>e  attended  with  injury.  (6) 

Finally,  the  experiment,  though  accidental,  of 
•  Mr,  Carson,  ''of  retarding  the  hatching  of  eilk 
silk  worm  eggs,  from  1837  to  1839,'*  is  conclusive; 
your  suggestion  of  the  posaibility  of  a  mistake,  is 
nothing  more  than  what  the  lawyers  would  call  a 
''potentia  remotisbima.'^ 

Mr.  McLean's  experiment,  which  was  highly 
flattering,  made  a  protraction  of  about  one  month, 
aad  the  progeny  healthy. 

My  own  experiment,  reported  by  me  for  your 
Journal,  made  a  protraction  of  little  more  than 
three  moothi.    lo  this  case,  the  first  batching 


was  on  April  28, 1840 ;  the  third,  on  August  Ist 
ensuing,  from  eggs  of  the  same  identical  fetching, 
to  wit :  on  May  3d  or  4th,  1839,  as  positively  as- 
serted by  the  gentleman  of  whom  1  purchased 
them,  who  had  a  memorandum  of  the  fact.  In 
my  report  I  added  the  following,  viz :  ''  in  this 
case,  above  stated,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in 
respect  to  the  identical  age  of  ell  the  eggs — they 
were  purchased  by  me  of  a  gentleman  m  Cam- 
bridge, my  neighbor,  who  reared,  the  last  year 
(1839)  for  the  first  and  only  time,  a  solitary  crop 
of  cocoons,  and  he  sold  to  me  Ihe  whole  of  their 
product  of  eggs ;  I  obtained  none  from  any  other 
person,  either  before  or  since,  or  at  any  other  time 
whatever." 

From  the  whole  premises,  I  am  irresistibly  led 
to  conclude — that  the  new  position  you  have  ta- 
ken against  retarding  silk-worm  eggs,  is  erroneous, 
that  the  eggs  will  continue  unafiec^  and  dormant 
without  injury,  almost  indefinitely,  until  brought 
within  a  hatching  temperature ;  and  consequently, 
that  retarding  the  process  beyond  the  usual  or  na- 
tural period,  IS  practicable  without  impairing  the 
health  of  (he  progeny ;  and  that  the  embryon 
having  undergone  excitation,  cannot  be  repressed 
without  injury  to  the  product,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

And  I  confidently  believe  that  subsequent  ex- 
periments will  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  few  al- 
ready made,  and  above  quoted ;  and  that  the 
general  and  extensive  failures  of  the  present  year, 
may  be  referred  to  the  singularly  unfavorable  sea- 
son, requiring  singularly  diligent  management  and 
attention.        Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

Joseph  £.  Muss. 

REMARKS  BT  THE   EDITOB   ON    THE  PRBCB- 
DIRG     COMMUNICATION. 

(1)  The  Doctor  asserts  that  we  maintain  that 
"the  silk- worm  requires  exactly  twelve  months 
to  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  its  axistence." 
What  we  dm  say  was,  that  "  the «ilk- worm,  token 
left  to  itself  exposed  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere, 
hatches  in  the  spring  of  the  year  exactly  at  the 
time  the  mulberry  leaves  open.  It  is  therefore  an 
annual  insect^  and  requires  exactly  twelve  months 
to  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  its  existence. 
If,  for  example,  a  silk-worm  was  hatched  on  the 
first  day  of  May  1S40,  the  eggs  that  it  would  pro- 
duce would  naturally  hatch  on  the  1st  day  of  May 
1841."  The  variations,  and  omissions  in  the  Doc- 
tor's quotation,  and  what  we  actually  said  are 
marked  by  italics.  We  were  speaking  of  the 
silk -worm  in  a  state  of  nature  and  not  of  its  domes- 
ticated condition,  or  of  what  it  could  be  made  to 
do  by  artificial  means.  We  inferred,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  an  annual  insect,  and 
thus  required  a  full  year  lo  complete  its  circle  of 
existence  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  existence  of  a 
law  of  nature  which  could  not  be  violated  to  any 
considerable  extent  with  impunity.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  assume  that  nature's  operations  may 
not  be  greatly  modified  by  art ;  and  we  distinctly 
stated  that  by  artificial  means,  the  eggs  of  silk- 
worms might  be  retarded  or  accelerated  in  hatch- 
ing one  month  without  material  injury.  The  po- 
sition assumed  was  and  is,  that  the  precise  time 
silk-worm  eggs  will  naturally  hatch,  is  one  year 
from  the  time  their  parents  were  hatched ;  and 
the  longer  they  are  retarded  beyond  that  time 
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the  greater  will  be  the  injury  the  progeny  will 
Bustain.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  thie 
Bubject  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

(2)  This  is  entirely  erroneous,  we  think.  "  This 
new  position  or  counter  discovery"  is,  in  the  hum- 
ble opinion  of  the  writer  hereof,  the  only  means 
that  will  or  can  insure  us  the  advantages  of  seve- 
ral crops  of  worms, — five^  or  seven  or  seventy,  as 
you  may  please, — during  a  season.  In  the  words 
of  a  friend,  (whose  private  letter  we  regret  we 
have  not  the  privilege  of  publishing,) — "  if  true, 
your  new  theory  is  the  only  means  of  rescuing  it, 
[the silk  culture]  from  total  failure;  if  erroneous, 
it  is  impossible  lor  it  to  operate  injuriously.  All 
the  inconvenience  it  can  produce  is  to  put  cultiva- 
tors to  the  trouble  of  saving  silk-worm  e^gs  three 
or  four  times  durihg  the  season,  instead  of  once. 
If  once  will  do,  then  of  course  there  is  no  use 
in  repeating  the  operation ;  hut  if  you  have  to 
do  it  six  times,  what  does  the  trouble  amount 
to  1  and  how  is  It  to  *  prostrate'  the  business  1" 
The  writer  of  this  extract  is  not  an  observer  of  a 
day  or  a  year^  he  has  the  advantage  of  five  or 
six  years'  experience,  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
and  with  personal  supervision.  As  to  the  frequent 
impositions  that  will  faie  practised  by  unprincipled 
venders  of  eggs,  we  have  heretofore  shown  now 
these  evils  may  be  avoided — that  is  by  every  per- 
son producing  his  own  eggs, — which,  by  the  way, 
he  ought  to  do  under  any  system  ;  for  he  will  al- 
ways, and  under  any  circumstances,  if  he  depends 
upon  others  for  egcrs,  be  subject  to  more  or  less  of 
disappointment.  We  contend,  however,  that  un- 
der our  system  there  will  be  less  opportunity  for 
imposition  of  this  kind  than  any  other,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  the  vender  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  the  characterof  the  eggs  with  much 
more  particularity  than  he  is  at  present.  Now  he 
is  only  required  to  say  that  the  eggs  are  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  of  a  healthy  stock,  and  that  they 
have  been  properly  kept.  Under  our  system  he 
must  furnish  the  precise  date  at  which  the  worms 
were  hatched  that  produced  the  e^gs,  in  addition 
to  all  the  above.  Not  only  so,  but  he  must  furnish 
eggs  of  all  the  different  dates  required,  and  satisfy 
the  purchaser  of  the  correctness  of  those  dates, 
and  vouch  for  if  with  his  own  responsibility. 

(3)  The  position  here  assumed  is  clearly  unte- 
nable. If  it  were  true  that  "  all  sons  of  eggs,  with- 
out regard  to  the  date  of  their  depositc,  arp,  if 
sound,  hatched,  and  produce  good  progenies,"  by 
the  application  of  heat,  then  why  are  not  silk' 
worm  eggs  hatched  the  same  season  they  are  pro- 
duced !  Doctor  Muse  must  know  full  well,  that 
•ilk- worm  eggs  will  not  hatch  the  same  season 
they  are  produced  by  the  worms,  (except  the  two- 
crop  kinds)  and  therefore  that  something  besides 
'*  the  essential  and  unerring  power  of  heat."  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  hatching  of  the  eggs.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  common  silk-worm  eggs,  though 
produced  in  June,  will  withstand  all  the  heat  of 
the  succeeding  July,  August,  and  September, 
without  hatching ;  and  that  in  the  ensuing  spring 
they  will  hatch,  though  the  temperature  be 
many  degrees  lower  than  that  they  had  passed 
through  the  season  before.  If  nothing  but  heat 
were  required,  why  did  they  not  hatch  when  the 
mercury  stood  for  weeks  together  at  80®  and  90*^, 
the  season  before  1  and  if  heat  be  the  <*  essential 
power,"  why  do  they  hatch  in  March  and  April, 
wb«n  the  temperature  ie  many  degrees  lower  than 


it  was  in  the  preceding  Julv  and  August  7  But^ 
If  the  **  essential  power  of^  heal"  were  all  that  is 
necessary  to  hatch  silk-worm  eggs,  the  Doctor 
could  easily  accomplish  his  seven  crops  of  worms, 
even  under  the  new  system;  for,  having  perfect  and 
unlimited  control  over  **  the  essential  and  unerring 
power  of  heat,"  he  could  hatch  the  eggs  in  a  day 
or  two  afier  they  are  laid,  and  thus  avoid  all  risk 
of  injury  by  retardinir,  all  expense  of  ice-houses, 
and  fill  his  cocooneries  and  occupy  his  fixtures, 
seven  times  to  his  heart's  content. 

Bui  heat  is  not  the  "essential  power"  ongaffed 
in  the  developement  of  silk-worms,  or  anv  other 
insect  or  animal,  oviparous  or  viviparous.  Heal  is 
not  life,  though  the  latter  is  partly  cherished  and 
supported  by  the  former.  We  believe  that  time  is 
an  essential  power  in  the  generation  of  all  animals, 
oviparous  and  viviparous.  The  period  of  gesta- 
tion required  by  viviparous  animals  in  the  uterus, 
is  required  also  in  oviparous  animals  in  the  eff^. 
For  example,  with  viviparous  animals  a  certain 
time  is  required  after  the  germ  is  impregnated  for 
the  embryo  to  mature.  In  the  case  most  familiar 
to  us  all,  this  time  or  period  is  nini  months;  and 
in  all  animals  it  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature  ;  in 
some  cases  eleven  months,  and  in  some  others  five 
months  ;  each  eenus  of  animals  having  a  period 
of  gestation  of  its  own,  and  very  few  genera  the 
same.  But  in  the  case  of  oviparous  animals,  this 
period  of  uterine  gestation  is  substituted  by  sresta* 
tion  in  the  egg.  Immediately  afier  the  germ  is 
impregnated  it  is  detached  from  the  ovarium,  and 
the  gestation  of  the  new  animal  commences  in  the 
egg.  Now  the  nuestion  in  dispute  is,  is  there  any 
precise  period  of  gestation  required ;  that  is,  is 
there  any  particular  time  afier  the  egs  is  laid  be- 
fore it  will  hatch?  V/eknow  there  is  ;  and  we 
know  that  all  the  power  of  heat  and  all  other 
powers  combined  cannot  abbreviate  that  period; 
However  diligently  the  hen  may  sit  upon  her 
eggs,  she  cannot  hatch  them  before  the  precise 
time  appointed  by  nature  for  their  hatching — 
twenty-one  days.  We  know  that  in  the  case  of 
effgs,  the  period  of  ^esta^ion — we  mean  tho  time 
from  the  detachment  of  the  germ  to  the  hatching 
of  the  egg — may  be  prolonged  by  artificial  means 
to  a  longer  period  than  uterine  gestation  can  ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  precise  period  has  beei* 
fixed  by  nature  for  every  species  of  ejfg  to  hatch, 
as  certainly  as  has  been  the  period  of  uterine  ges* 
tation  ;  and  that  if,  by  the  withholdinff  the  neces- 
sary heat  or  air  or  any  other  essential  power,  the 
egg  is  prevented  hatching  at  that  period,  its  pro- 
duct will  suffer  more  and  more  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  hatching  shall  be  retarded.  If 
eggs  of  any  kind  can  be  kept  from  hatching  any 
length  of  time  desired,  why  can  we  not  keep  hens' 
eggs  to  any  length  of  time  we  please  by  keeping 
them  cold?  If  then  a  period  of  gestation  be  requi- 
siteki  oviparous  as  well  as  in  viviparous  animals,  as 
we  eontend  is  the  ease,  then  the  eggs  of  all  ani- 
mals have  a  time  certain  fixed  for  their  hatching  9 
and  if  so,  this  period  can  neither  be  abbreviated 
nor  prolonged  with  impunity.  We  do  not  stop  to 
notice  exceptions  to  the  rule;  with  reasonable 
men  this  is  not  necessary  in  arguments  of  this 
kind.  For  instance,  many  animals  whose  period 
of  gestation  is  nine  months,  occasionally  terminate 
that  process  in  seven,  or  eight  months,  and  some- 
times prolong  it  to  ten  months,  and  both  without 
material  injury  to  the  offspring ;  but  these  are  only 
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exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  do  not  impair  the  va- 
lidity of  the  law.  Now  if  our  argument  be  cor- 
rect, «ilk-worm  eg^e  have  a  period  which  they  re- 
quire for  their  maturity,  equivalent  to  that  ol  ute- 
rine gestation.  We  have  already  shown  that  thev 
will  not  hatch  the  same  season  they  are  produced, 
however  early  they  may  have  been  laid  in  the 
season.  If  they  do  not  require  this  period  of  ges- 
tation, why  do  they  not  hatcti  during  the  extreme- 
ly hot  weather  of  July  and  August  1  It  is  clear 
to  our  minds  that  they  do  require  a  certain  time ; 
but  what  that  time  is  remains  to  be  discovered. 
We  never  knew  any  eggs  hatched  in  January, 
even  in  the  lar  south,  and  we  believe  that  among 
ail  the  losses  of  eggs  by  premature  hatching,  very 
few  ever  occurred  in  New  Orleans  be/bre  the  lat- 
ter end  of  February.  This  would  show  the 
shortest  period  at  which  they  are  capable  of  hatch- 
ing to  be  six  or  seven  months  from  the  time  they 
are  laid,  or  eight  to  nine  months  from  the  time 
their  parents  were  hatched.  But  though,  by  a 
change  of  climate,  their  time  of  hatching  may  be 
thus  accelerated  two  or  three  months,  the  same 
circumstance  will  prevent  its  being  prolonged  at 
all ;  for  all  the  time  that  is  gained  on  the  one  side 
is  most  surely  taken  from  tne  other.  We  antici- 
pate being  laughed  at  by  the  Doctor  for  our  Uto- 
pian idea  of  what  he  will  probably  call  ovogesta- 
lion  :  but  we  can  bear  it. 

(4)  We  alluded  to  the  martin  and  American 
locust  merely  as  illustrative  of  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
cision of  periodical  developements  and  habits,  in 
intects  and  animals.  We  did  not  rely  upon  them 
as  any  thing  but  iUttsirationa ;  nor  did  we  adduce 
them  to  "  settle"  the  question.  There  is  no  proof 
whatever,  however,  that  the  few  stragglers  of  the 
American  locust,  that  appear  occasionally,  are  the 
result  of  this  vivifying  cause,  (heat,)  being  inter- 
cepted. In  other  words  that  they  are  the  result  of 
eggs  retarded  in  their  hatching.  They  are  much 
more  plausibly  supposed  to  be  individuals  from 
other  districts  or  families,  that  have  strayed  from 
home  or  been  carried  to  their  present  location  by 
high  wind  or  some  other  agent.  In  Loudoun 
county,  Virginia,  the  American  locust  appears  at 
alternate  intervals  of  eight  and  nine  years.  The 
Doctor  would  not  thence  infer,  we  presume,  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  families  had  been,  by  the 
interception  of  heat,  retarded  in  hatching  eight  or 
nine  years  f 

(5)  The  least  tenable  of  all  his  arguments 
against  our  system  is  his  reliance  upon  the  ana- 
logy supposed  to  exist  between  vegetable  seeds 
and  eggs.  If  we  adroit  the  occurrence  of  *<  in- 
stances of  the  dormant  state  in  which  the  seeds  of 
the  plants  may  remain  for  many  years,  and  with- 
out injury  to  their  final  production,"  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  daily  occurrence  ^i  facts  of 
an  opposite  character.  Indeed  this  opposite  cha- 
racter is  so  frequently  presented  to  our  notice,  that 
the  few  instances  referred  to  by  the  Doctor,  of  an 
indefinite  dormant  state,  that  these  latter  may 
fairiy  be  considered  as  mere  "exceptions  to  the 
rule."  How  many  instances  can  we  not  adduce 
of  seeds  that  will  not  bear  retarding  in  hatchings 
as  well  as  silk- worm  eggs?  The  white  mulberry 
seed,  for  instance,  every  body  knows,  will  not  vege- 
tate, if  more  than  one  year  old  ;  and  coffee  seeds 
will  not  vegetate  if  more  than  three  months  old, 
nor  even  then  unless  it  shall  have  been  preserved 
in  a  peculiar  way.    If  the  Doctor's  pocket  and 


patience  have  not  suffered  from  the  failure  of  old 
seeds  to  vegetate,  he  is  the  luckiest  of  the  tribe  of 
Ai^ricola;  and  in  that  case  we  must  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer him  to  the  seedsmen,  who  will  inform  him  that 
very  few  of  their  seeds  will  vegetate  after  they  are 
twelve  months  old — many  indeed  will  not  after 
(hey  are  six  or  eight  months  old,  and  in  this 
respect  imitating  the  habit  of  silk-worm  eggs,  by 
vegetating  not  much  later  than  the  plants  that 
produced  them  ihe  year  before  vegetated.  So  well 
is  this  fact  known,  that  honest  and  careful  seeds- 
men clear  out  all  their  old  stock  of  seeds  they 
know  to  be  of  this  character,  at  the  close  of  every 
season,  to  make  room  for  fresh  ones.  Therefore, 
vegetable  seeds,  however  analogous  they  may  be 
to  silk-worm  eggs,  do  not  prove  that  silk-worm 
eggs  can  be  retarded  in  hatching  much  beyond 
the  period  nature  has  assigned  for  the  purpose. 

(6)  We  differ  with  the  Doctor  entirely  on  this 
point.  We  believe  that  the  lamp  of  life  is  light- 
ed at  the  moment  of  impregnation — that  the  vivific 
influence  is  then  communicated  from  the  parent  to 
the  ofTspring,  in  both  viviparous  and  oviparous 
animals.  If  this  were  not  so  each  individual 
would  be  an  independent  creation — the  stream  of 
vitality  would  be  interrupted  at  each  generation. 
This  however  cannot  be.  The  vital  current 
passes  from  parent  to  progeny,  and  is  only  depend- 
ent on  heat  and  other  external  agencies,  in  the 
eggf  or  in  the  uterus,  precisely  as  it  is  m  the  per- 
fect animal.  At  no  time  of  life  can  animals  exist 
without  the  aid  of  the  proper  degree  of  heat ;  and 
they  are  no  more  dependent  upon  heal  for  exis- 
tence at  one  time  than  another ;  nor  more  so  than 
they  are  upon  other  agencies,  nu /n'h'on,  for  ex- 
ample. But  heat  never  imparts  to  inert  matter  the 
principle  of  life.  The  vital  principle  has  l)een 
derived  from  the  parent,  and  may  t>e  warmed  into 
activity  by  heat,  if  before  dormant,  in  certain 
cases  ;  or  this  vital  principle  may  be  extinguished 
by  a  withdrawal  of  the  heat  necessary  to  its  exist- 
ence,— and  it  may  also  be  extinguished  by  confin- 
ing the  egg  in  a  temperature  too  low  (or  active 
litis,  but  high  enough  merely  to  permit  life  to  exist 
during  and  beyond  the  period  of  gestation,  when 
it  must  expire, — precisely  in  the  manner  so  many 
millions  of  silk-worm  eggs  were  destroyed  during 
the  past  season  by  attempts  to  retard  their  hatching 
to  a  time  l>eyond  their  period  of  gestation.  From 
what  has  been  said  it  would  appear  that  the 
embryo  in  the  egg  requires  nutrition  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  k)ecoming  an  embryo,  that  it  becomes 
an  embryo  at  the  moment  of  impregnation  ;  and 
it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so. 
This  nutrition  is  furnished  by  the  albumen  of  the 
egg.  It  also  requires  oxygen,  and  receives  it  from 
the  air — perfect  exclusion  from  air,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thus  destroying  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  vessel  containing  the 
eggs,  is  certain  death  to  them.  That  the  embryo 
from  its  inception  requires  nutrition,  we  suppose 
will  be  disputed  ;  for,  if  it  does,  then  there  can  t>e 
no  further  question  as  to  a  limit  being  assigned 
to  the  term  or  lime  of  its  remaining  in  the  egg, 
for  that  limit  will  be  regulated  by  the  supply  of 
nutriment.  To  us,  however,  the  question  is  clear 
of  all  doubt.  All  organized  beings,  animals  or 
vegetables,  require  nutrition ; — in  some  stages  of 
existence  more,  and  in  some  less,  it  is  true ;  but  in 
all  some  portion.  Then  may  not  the  length  of 
time  silk-worm  eggs  can  be  kept  without  hatch- 
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ing,  be  regulated  by  thii  priociple  alone  ?  May 
they  not  exhaust  their  supply  ol' nourishment,  and 
thus  cease  to  Jive  1  6.  B.  S. 

DOCTOR  muss's  REJOINDER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Cambridge,  E,  8.  Md.  Oct,  7,  1840. 

Gideon  B,  Smilh,  Esq, — The  criiical  remarks 
with  which  you  have  done  roe  the  honour  to 
accompany  the  report  of  my  experiment  on  the 
culture  of  silk,  require  at  least  a  short  reply, 
which  I  hope  you  will  find  room  for  in  your  next 
Journal. 

In  page  269  of  your  September  number,  you 
have  appended  to  my  report  the  following  notice : 
'*  if  the  cocoons  weigh  176  to  the  pound,  as  the  wri- 
ter states,  then  (he  bushel  of  cocoons  would  weigh 
19  lbs.  to  make  30  buehels  contain  100,000."  By 
referring  to  that,  and  a  part  of  the  previous  pa^e, 
you  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  qmntittesy 
which  you  have  assumed  for  your  proportionals, 
to  arrive  at  the  19  lbs.  per  bushel,  are  not  only  not 
warranted  in  the  text,  by  the  remotest  possibility 
of  construction,  but  are  actually  guarded  against, 
by  explicit  language :  you  will  find  it  there  stated, 
that  the  Mark  drab'  portion  of  them  were  of  the 
•ize  named ;  but,  that  "  the  <  white  mammoth' 
portion  (so  called)  were  small,  both  worms  and 
cocoons  j^^  then,  it  is  wholly  unjustifiable  to  assume 
in  your  estimate,  that  the  entire  crop  were  of  the 
same  large  and  equal  size — when  a  portion  of 
them  wa0  contradistinguished,  from  another  por- 
tion, as  small :  indeed  it  required  about  4,000  of 
the  "  white"  to  fill  a  bushel ;  and  a  half  or  more 
were  of  the  "  white"  sort :  I  used  this  large  num- 
ber of  the  "ioAi7e"— all  that  1  had  of  them  in  the 
first  crop— believing  it  to  be  an  inferior  variety  ; 
becausA,  its  bein^  the  first  parcel  I  had  ever  under- 
taken, I  preferred  to  hazard  them  chiefly,  rather 
than  the  best,  io  the  errors  of  inexperience,  fioth 
varieties  1  had  bought  of  the  same  gentleman  ; 
and  his  register  states,  that  they  were  hatched  at 
the  same  time,  and  under  his  charge,  on  May  3d 
and  4ih,  1839.  The  respective  numbers  of  each 
portion,  I  considered  unessential  in  my  report ; 
and  I  did  not  name  them— equally  so  was  the 
whole  number  of  the  crop,  whether  65,000  as  you 
make  it,  or  100,000:  yet,  I  believe  the  rough 
estimate  1  made  of  100,000,  nearly  correct* 

In  page  270  you  quote  fVom  my  report,  'Mhe 
doors  were  seldom  closed — and  never  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes," — and  you  ask,  "  is  there 
not  some  mistake  here,  in  transcribing  the  article?" 
and  you  continue — "you  do  not  see  how  the  tem- 
perature could  be  kept  60  eqtiable,  as  is  represented 
in  the  text:  or  how  the  damp  air  could  be  exclud- 
ed." I  aver  that  the  text  conveys  no  idea  of  a 
remarkable  egiio^t/y  of  temperature;  but  simply, 
that  it  was  not  allowed  to  descend  below  65^ : 
such  was  my  order ;  possibly  it  might  have  been 
occasionally  violated ;  yet,  to  my  knowledge  it 
was  not ;  it  surely  was  a  very  easy  task  for  the 
manager,  who  was  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
laboratory.  The  rooms  being  plastered  and 
close ;  the  door  in  each  opening  into  an  inner  pas- 
sage— the  temperature  in  the  month  of  May, 
though4x>lder  than  usual  for  the  season,  could  be 
readi^  raised  by  a  fire^ — the  doors  and  windows 
closed,  to  much  more  than  65^ :  and  thus  raised 
the  door  may  be  opened — the  windows  kept  closed 
as  was  in  my  casei  and  the  fire  continued ;  and  as 


much  as  65°  could  easily  be  preserved  for  a  consi- 
derable time  ;  the  text  fiirther  states,  that  the  fire, 
and  other  parts  of  the  process,  were  more  frequent 
and  longer  continued,  as  the  <*  damp"  and  "  cold" 
seemed  to  indicate  the  necessity. 

The  danger  of  a  confined  atmosphere,  to  ani- 
mal health,  and  life,  is  notorious;  it  is  said  a  single 
candle  flame  will  consume  a  bushel  of  atmosphere 
in  a  minute  ;  then,  it  may  well  be  inferred,  that 
the  multiplied  flames  of  a  common  fire,  in  a  closed 
room,  of^  ordinary  size,  would  accomplish  the 
exhaustion  of  the  oxygen,  or  pure  principle  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room,  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
render  it  unfit  for  respiration  ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  silk  worm,  whose  mephitic 
ofliensive  transpiration,  if  confined,  would  consi- 
derably hasten  the  impurity^  and  I  owe  it  very 
much  to  my  caution  on  this  point,  that  the  rooms 
of  my  laboratory  were  not  ofliensive  ;  and  required 
neither  the  chloride  of  lime,  nor  any  other  chemical 
re-agent  whatever. 

In  another  note,  page  271,  you  say,  "justice  to 
*P.'  requires  that  we  relieve  him  from  censure — 
and  that  you  alone  are  responsible  for  the  hypo- 
thesis." I  intended  no  censure  for  'P.'  or  yourself, 
but  simply  to  ofler  my  testimony  against  it|  which 
I  did  not  consider  as  censure  or  oflisnce. 

*P'  asked  the  question,  pa^e  239,  August  num- 
ber, whether  retarding  is  injurious,  &c.  &c.  and 
you  answered  it. 

In  your  last  note  upon  my  report,  page  272,  you 
say  '^instead  of  a  refutation  of  the  hypothesis,  yoa 
view  it  (my  experiment)  as  going  to  establish 
your  theory  against  retarding  the  hatching,  as  iar 
as  a  single  case  can  be  expected  to  go. 

This  sentiment,  1  confiess,  surprises  me;  your 
theory  maintains  in  your  August  number,  page 
226,  that  the  silk  worm  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
natural  temperature,  requires  exactly  twelve 
months  to  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  its 
existence ;  you  admit  subsequently,  the  natching 
may  t>e  protracted  one  month  ;  but  you  say  "eggs 
that  would  have  hatched  naturally  the  Ist  of  May 
will,  if  protracted  to  1st  of  July,  (that  is  two 
month?,)  become  in  their  progeny  diseased  and 
perish  sooner  or  later  after  being  hatched." 

Under  my  experiment,  which  you  think  goes  to 
establish  this  position,  esgs  were  hatched  28th 
April,  and  the  worms  did  not  become  diseased  ; 
and  another  part  of  the  eggs  of  the  same  identical 
stock  and  date,  were  hatched  the  1st  of  August — 
that  is,  three  months  after ;  and  yet  the  worms 
did  not  become  diseased,  and  perish,  but  were 
equally  free  from  disease,  with  the  exception  of 
about  two  dozen,  from  an  accident — and  thev 
made  good  cocoons ;  how  this  can  go  to  establish 
your  doctrine — "  that  protraction  bevond  one 
month,  will  occasion  disease  and  death,"  I  cannot 
comprehend  ;  you  say,  because  the  greater  part  of 
my  papers  of  eggs  in  August  did  not  hatch  ;  but 
you  will  hold  in  mind  that  several  thousands  did 
hatch  and  prosper,  were  free  from  disease,  and  did 
finish  their  work;  which  fact  is  surely  adverse  to 
your  doctrine,  as  much  so,  as  if  all  had  hatched ; 
the  cause  of  the  many  not  hatching,  may  be  fairly 
referred  to  their  bad  condition,  when  purchased ; 
at  that  early  date  a  few  on  some  of  the  papen 
had  already  hatched — many  had  the  different  tiate 
of  color,  indicative  of  advancement  in  diflerent 
grades ;  and  others  retained  their  primitive  gray, 
indicative  of  no  advancement ;  this  latter  class,  1 
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precome,  were  those  which  passed  successfully 
through  the  ordeal  of  ice,  and  lime,  to  August; 
the  others  having  been  previously  advanced  from 
the  embryon,  by  causes  unknown  all  perished. 
I  have  siDce  understood,  that  it  is  not  unusual, 
that  a  simultauoous  deposite  of  ej^gs,  on  the  same 
paper,  and  apparently  under  similar  exposure, 
may  exhibit  the  various  grades  of  advancement ; 
however  mysterious  and  unintelligible,  yet  1  be- 
lieve the  fact  is  unque«)tionable. 

If  my  language  has  been  obscure  in  the  draHing 
of  my  report,  as,  from  some  ofyour  notes,  it  seems 
to  have  been,  I  can  only  say,  1  much  regret  it. 
I  am,  very  respecti'ully,  yours,  &c. 

JosbphE.  Muse. 


POITOU   A8SB8. 

Prom  tiM  Keutocky  Fanner. 
MapUwood,  Oct,  30,  1840. 

Dear  Sirj—ln  the  fall  of  1835,  1  travelled  in 
Prance  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  and  was  much 
■truck  by  the  teams  of  large  and  heavy  moles, 
which  I  saw  as  1  advanced  towards  the  latter 
place,  drawing  road  wagons,  laden  with  the  wines 
and  fruits  oi  the  south.  Upon  making  some 
inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  they  were  begotten  up- 
on large  Normandy  or  Brittany  mares  by  a  dis- 
tinct race  of  asses  peculiar  to  the  old  Province  of 
Poitou,  and  not  to  be  found  any  where  else.  The 
mules  appeared  to  me  of  a  description  peculiarly 
suited  for  draught.  Unlike  those  descended  from 
Maltese  asses,  with  which  1  was  acquainted  in 
Kentucky,  they  had  large  bones,  heavy  bodies 
and  thick  tails  like  horses.  If  the  Maltese  mules 
have  more  action  and  t>eauty,  and  are  better  cal- 
culated (or the  saddle  and  harness,  these,  it  seemed 
to  me,  had  more  strength  and  constitution,  and 
would  probably  suit  better  the  plough  and  the 
dray.  If  the  first  would  suit  mountamous  coun- 
tries better,  the  latter  might  perhaps  answer  best 
in  wet  and  low  lands.  At  all  events,  I  thought  it 
worthy  of  an  experiment  to  ascertain  if  Kentucky 
might  not  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  this 
Dew  race.  1  was  of  opinion  that  possibly  the 
cro8«  with  our  part  blooded  mares  would  produce 
an  animal  well  fitted  for  the  woric  of  drays  and 
plantations,  and  that  even  our  old  breeds  of  asses 
might  be  benefited  by  an  infusion  of  blood  from 
this  sturdy  stock  of  France. 

Acting  upon  these  views,  I  selected  a  male  and 
two  females  of  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and 
had  them  shipped  to  New  York.  The  male — a 
noble  animal  of  the  kind — and  the  lesser  of  the 
females  died  at  sea,  in  a  storm.  The  remaining 
jennet  I  have  now  in  my  possession.  Not  dis- 
couraged by  this  accident,  my  father  (H.  Clay) 
and  myself  sent  an  order  to  France  for  more,  and 
received  through  the  American  consul  at  Havre, 
six  animals  of  this  stock— two  males  and  four  fe- 
males. 

We  have  had  them  now  for  several  years,  and 
though  the  experiment  with  them  is  not  complete, 
it  wears  a  promising  aspect.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  French  mule,  bred  as  before  stated,  is  larger 
than  the  mule  of  America,  and  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearance, much  stronger  and  more  capable  of 
work.  But  it  may  be  that  its  superiority  in  these 
respects  is  dae  in  part  to  the  dam.    This  will  be 


tested  in  a  short  time,  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  the 
case,  it  indicates  the  necessary  of  a  double  im* 
provement,  in  the  ass  and  in  the  farm  mare. 

It  may  interest  sotne  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  Normandy  horse  is  somewhat  above  the 
medium  size,  generally  of  dull  colors — frequently 
roan,  heavy  in  the  neck  and  crest,  with  a  straight 
shoulder,  ffood  back,  heavy  quarters  and  wide 
across  the  nips.  They  are  fine  but  not  handsome 
horses,  capable  of  much  work,  docile  and  not 
dainty  in  their  habits,  of  sufficient  courage  and 
iron  constitutions.  They  are  fit  for  almost  any 
work.  They  pull  the  French  diligences  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  or  a  post-chaise 
much  faster — frequently  travelling  in  a  short  gal- 
lop. By  officers  who  served  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  1  was  informed  that  they  excelled  lor  cavalry 
and  artillery  purposes— especially  towards  the 
winding  up  of  a  campaign — the  sleek  and  beauti« 
ful  horses  which  were  sent  from  England. 

My  object  in  writing  this  note  is  to  preserve  in* 
your  valuable  paper  the  memory  of  the  importa- 
tion mentioned  above,  as  it  may  hereafter  be  ioie- 
resting  to  the  breeders  of  Kentucky. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  the  no^ 
ble  cause  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  ener* 
gies,  I  remain  faithmlly  your  friend, 

Henry  Cla.t,  Jr. 


the  benefit  of  the  treading  of  ant* 
mal8  on  newly  sown  wheat.  thv 
"trampling  roller." 

Many  farms  in  lower  Virginia  have  been  great- 
ly improved  in  fertility  by  the  "inclosing  system," 
that  is,  the  prohibition  of  grazing,  and  giving  the 
grass  and  weeds  as  manure  to  the  land.  But,  on 
light  soils  especially,  the  crops  of  wheat  have 
been  thereby  rendered  very  precarious,  owing  to 
the  texture  of  the  soil  becoming  too  open  and 
loose.  Both  wheat  and  clover  thrive  much  better 
on  soils  of  moderately  compact  and  cloee  texture, 
under  equal  circumstances  of  constitution,  and  of 
chemical  combination  of  the  ingredients  of  soils. 
By  the  total  cessation  of  grazing,  and  relief  fh>m 
the  treading  of  cattle,  the  ill  efl'ects  to  these  two 
crops,  and  especially  to  wheat,  will  be  experienced 
to  a  very  injurious  extent,  on  the  best  constituted 
soils.  The  remedy  may  appear  obvious,  and 
easy ;  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  it  is  too  easy  to 
be  applied ;  for  by  returning  to  grazing,  though 
the  faulty  texture  of  the  soil  may  be  altered,  the 
benefit  is  deariy  paid  for  in  renewing  the  old  coarM 
of  impoverishing  the  land.  But  In  other  caaes, 
it  is  difficult  to  return  to  regular  grazing,  owing  to 
the  removal  of  the  fences  which  be/ore  separated 
the  different  fields,  and  fometimef  even  the  difier- 
ent  farms. 

As  a  substitutef  more  or  less  efiective,  for  the 
treading  of  wheat  land  previous  to  its  being 
ploughed  up  for  aowing,  or  for  the  preparatory 
crop,  an  excellent  practice  would  be  to  have  tha 
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field  well  trampled  after  sowing,  and  before  the 
cominp^  up  of  the  plants.  The  benefits  of  this 
practice  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  some  of 
the  best  farmers  in  Scotland ;  and,  if  beneOcial  on 
their  previously  grazed  and  stiff  lands, -and  under 
their  dripping  climate,  the  practice  would  be  liir 
more  so  on  our  lands,  of  opposite  condition  in  all 
these  three  respects.  One  among  the  great  wheat 
farmers  from  whose  answers  to  queries  Sir  John 
Sinclair  digested  his  *  Husbandry  of  Scotland,' 
when  speaking  on  this  question,  said  that  the 
freshly  sown  wheat  land  could  not  be  too  much 
trodden — and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  were  to  exercise  their  manoeuvres  on 
every  acre  of  his  fie'd  after  its  being  sown.  There 
is  also  stated  in  Rozier's  ^Cours  Complet  (Tj^gri- 
culture  FrangaisBf^  a  ease  of  a  newly  sown  wheat 
field  being  used  to  confine  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
which,  by  neglect,  and  by  the  sheep  generally 
crowding  at  night  towards  the  entrance,  was 
trampled  so  much,  that  it  was  supposed  that  a 
part  of  the  crop  would  be  entirely  lost.  But,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  none  of  it  suffered,  and  the 
part  most  trampled  was  the  best.  We  quote  from 
memory,  not  having  read  either  of  the  passages 
referred  to  for  many  years,  but  believe  that  the 
main  facts  are  correctly  staled. 

On  a  farm  where  the  evil  of  a  puffy  soil,  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  grazing,  had  been  very  sensi- 
bly fell,  we  advised  the  construction  and  use  of  a 
trampling  r oiler f  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  en- 
tirely new.  A  round  log  of  5  feet  length  and  18 
inches  in  diameter  was  bored  full  of  ho!es,  and 
large  pins  driven  in,  of  9  inches  length  clear  of 
the  log.  These  pins  were  two  inches,  or  more, 
across  their  outer  ends,  or  "  tread,"  and  these 
ends  not  more  than  2  to  3  inches  apart  from  each 
other  in  any  direction.  The  outer  ends  of  the 
pins  were  sawed  off  (where  required)  so  as  for 
their  extremities  to  give  a  cylindrical  surface,  of  3 
ieet  in  diameter.  The  roller  was  set  in  a  square 
frame  to  be  drawn  by  ;  and  when  finished,  seem- 
ed so  heavy  and  unwieldy,  that  the  negro  driver 
(before  hitching  to)  was  sure  that  his  team  of 
four  ordinary  oxen  could  not  draw  it  throughout 
the  day.  However,  on  trial,  it  proved  to  be  a  light 
draught,  and  much  more  so  than  the  large  square 
harrow  used  to  cover  the  seed,  and  which  sweeps 
about  the  same  width. 

The  operation  of  this  roller  was  altogether  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  can  be  judged  in  advance  of  re- 
sult*. Unluckily  no  strip  of  the  piece  of  land  so 
treated  was  left  without  the  operation,  for  compa- 
rison of  effects.  Besides  the  trampling  and  con- 
solidating the  mould,  generally,  as  was  desired, 
the  pios  mashed  every  clod  of  any  size,  and  much 
more  effectually  than  is  done  by  the  usual  mode 


of  breaking  clods  by  hand  labor  with  the  eyes  of 
hoes.  In  the  latter  case,  the  large  clods  are  mere- 
ly broken  into  small  ones ;  in  the  other,  the  more 
gradual  but  very  heavy  pressure  of  the  roller  not 
only  breaks,  but  pulverizes  the  clods.  And  where 
much  of  this  operation  is  needed,  as  on  rough  fal- 
lows, it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  the  mere 
expense  of  breaking  clods  by  hand  labor,  is  not 
more  costly  than  running  a  trampling  roller. 

The  idea  of  this  implement  was  furnished  by 
that  of  the  iron-spike  roller,  which  is  thinly  set 
with  sharp  iron  spikes,  as  this  is,  thickly,  with 
blunt  wooden  pins.  But  the  objects  and  opera- 
tions of  the  two  are  very  different.  The  spike 
roller  is  designed  to  reduce  and  make  fine  and 
loose  the  soil  of  very  rough,  cloddy,  and  soddy 
fallows,  to  prepare  the  land  for  tillage  or  for 
seed — whereas,  the  main  design  of  the  other  is 
to  consolidate  the  already  too  loose  and  open 
mould.  The  operation  of  the  common  roller  is 
also  very  different,  as  that  does  not  press  suffi- 
ciently heavy  on  any  places  to  serve  much  to 
consolidate,  except  merely  at  the  surface ;  aad 
by  making  the  surface  smooth  and  even,  ex- 
poses the  crops  injuriously  to  the  cold  of  winter. 
Smooth  rolling  hardens  the  surface,  and  thereby 
closes  it  against  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  yet 
does  not  materially  compact  the  soil  below.  The 
operation  of  the  trampling  roller  is  the  reverse 
in  both  these  respects. — Ed.  F.  R. 


HARVESTING    CARROTS. 

From  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Mr,  Editor — If  not  too  late,  1  will  furnish  you 
a  few  hints  in  regard  to  gathering  and  preserving 
this  valuable  crop  through  the  winter.  There  are 
not  many  carrots  grown  in  this  state,  and  hence 
possibly  the  propriety  of  giving  a  few  plain  rules 
for  taking  care  of  them  at  this  season. 

ft  is  an  old  opinion  that  carrots  grow  more  xa 
October  than  in  any  previous  month.  However 
that  is,  October  is  now  gone,  and  carrots  should 
be  gathered.  The  firn  of  November  is  a  ytry 
good  time  for  this  operation.  Before  gathering, 
cut  the  tops  about  an  inch  above  the  crown  with 
a  sharp  hoe.  They  are  good  food  lor  cattle,  and 
cows  are  fond  of  them.  Then  run  a  plough  deep, 
drawn  by  a  couple  of  horses,  as  close  to  the  row 
as  possible,  when  the  carrots  may  be  easily  pulled 
and  thrown  into  heaps  or  a  cart.  They  will  not 
stand  as  much  cold  as  parsnips,  but  will  keep  very 
well  in  common  dry  cellars,  covered  over  with  a 
little  straw  or  dry  sand  thrown  freely  aroon<7  thein. 
They  may  t)e  kept  perfectly  well  in  open  ground 
by  selecting  a  high,  dry  spot,  and  digging  a  hole 
about  one  fool  deep,  four  feet  wide,  and  o^  any 
length  you  may  wish,  and  laying  the  roots  in,  and 
piling  them  up  three  or  four  fleet  high,  and  cover- 
ing them  over  six  to  twelve  inches  with  straw. 
The  advantage  of  raising  the  pile  above  the 
ground  is  to  permit  a  slight  circulation  of  air  and 
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escape  of  heat  which  is  apt  to  generate  especially  I 
when  the  hill  is  firM  made.  The  covering  of 
straw  should  first  be  made  light,  and  then  in- 
creased as  the  weather  grows  colder.  The  hole 
should  be  so  made  that  water  will  not  remain  and 
settle  on  the  bottom.  B.  8. 


REMARKS  ON  THB  SOILS  AMD  MARLING  OF 
THR  PAMUNKVY  LANDS.  INTRODUCTORY 
TO  THK  <tURRI1fiS  AND  ANSWERS  THBRBON. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  borders  of  the  Pamunkey  river  are  of  pe- 
culiar and  singular  character.  The  flats  extend 
generalljT  from  a  mile  to  two,  and  sometimes  even 
three  miles  in  width,  from  tlie  river,  the  high- 
land or  blufls  rarely,  though  sometimes,  approach- 
ing on  either  side  near  to  the  water.  The  flats  are 
divided,  in  common  pariance,  into  the  lowgroands 
proper,  and  the  second  low-grounds,  which  rise  to 
a  much  greater  elevation  than  the  former,  and  ge- 
nerally by  an  abrupt  and  marked  transition. 
Thouffh  the  low-grounds  next  the  river  are  gene- 
rally from  3  to  10  feet  above  high  tide,  a  large  por- 
tion is  subject  to  be  inundated  by  freshes,  which 
sometimes,  thouirh  rarely,  rise  many  feet  above  the 
highest  tide.  This  subjection  to  freshes,  so  un- 
common on  any  of  our  tide-water  rivers,  is  caused 
by  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  narrowness  of  the 
Pamunkey,  and  its  veiy  crooked  and  meandering 
course.  These  natural  causes,  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  are  much  increased  by  the  artificial  ob- 
structions to  the  course  of  the  water,  formed  by 
fish- weirs  and  traps,  «nd  fallen  trees.  If  these 
were  cleared  away,  and  the  trees  on  the  margin 
removed,  it  is  piotmble  that  the  hiishest  freshes 
would  be  reduced  to  several  feet  at  least  below  the 
heifchts  known  ami  expected. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  low-grounds 
and  all  of  the  second  low-grounds  are  elevated  far 
above  any  ftossible  height  of  the  water,  in  the 
present  age,  it  is  not  the  less  manifest  that  the  soil 
was  originally  deposited  by  alluvion.  This  great 
operation  of  nature,  like  similar  effects  on  the 
lower  James  river,  could  only  have  been  produced 
when  both  the  height  and  volume  of  the  water 
very  far  surpassed  the  present  state  of  things. 
But  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  this  ancient  forma- 
tion by  alluvion,  as  it  serves  to  account  for  the  pe- 
culiar characters  of  the  soil,  in  respect  to  its  uniform 
leaturesRnd  original  fertility. 

The  soil  of  the  Pamunkey  low-grounds,  both 
first  and  second,  though  formeriy  r^uced  almost 
every  where  to  a  low  rate  of  product,  was  un- 
doubtedly rich  in  its  virgin  state,  but  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  the  James  river  low-grounds, 
and  others  of  the  highest  grade  of  original  value. 
All  verbal  testimony  is  in  support  of  this  position. 
But  still  stronger  evidence  than  such  traditional 
accounts  is  presented,  to  my  understanding,  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  land,  whether  still  continuing 
exhausted,  or  where  recently  again  fertilized.  All 
these  lands  are  very  light,  from  excess  of  sand ; 
but  all,  so  far  as  1  was  informed  by  report,  were 
enough  kind  to  clover,  even  before  being  maried, 
to  justify  the  culture  of^  that  grass,  where  enough 
putrescent  manures  were  applied ;  and  gypsum, 
where  tried,  (on  Cbericokei)  was  [boml  to  be 
Vol.  ylll.    ^ 


beneficial  to  and  profitable  on  clover.  These  two 
characteristics  would  be  enough  for  me,  any  where 
in  the  tide- water  region,  to  prove  that  such  s<^  was 
neutralf  and  had  been  originally  rich. 

But  though  there  is  much  uniformity  in  the  ge* 
neral  character  of  the  Pamunkey  low-lands,  there 
is  also  much  difference  of  quality  and  of  value  io 
minor  points.  Some  of  the  land,  as  at  Chericoke, 
was  of  chocolate*colored  or  mulatto  soil ;  on  other 
parts,  and  especially  higher  up  the  river,  that  pe- 
culiar mark  of  value  was  wanting,  and  the  soil 
was  inferior,  though  still  of  good  original  quality. 
In  addition  to  the  nappy  natural  constitution  of  the 
Pamunkey  soils  in  regard  to  fertility,  and  improve- 
ment by  ffypsum,  and  still  more  by  putrescent 
manures,  their  lightness  makes  them  easy  to  till, 
and  easy  to  be  relieved  of  superabundant  moisture. 
The  latter  effiect  is  also  aided  by  the  form  of  the 
surface,  wlfich  is  generally  very  slightly  undulat- 
ing, instead  of  being  as  level  as  its  original  forma- 
tion might  indicate. 

But  with  all  these  advantages,  there  is  one 
other  which  1  would  have  supposed  these  soils  (in 
common  with  other  good  neutral  soils)  would 
have  wanted ;  that  is,  a  capacity,  such  as  the  baser 
acid  soils  have,  for  being  improved  speedily,  and  in 
a  high  degree,  by  the  application  of  marl.  Such 
wouki  have  been  my  deduction,  founded  on  expe- 
rience of  the  operation  of  manures  merely  calca- 
reous. But  the  marls  which  underiie  these  Pa- 
munkey low-lands  are  universally  mix^  with 
green-sand ;  and  from  that  compound  a  degree  of 
effect  and  of  profitable  improvement  has  b^n  de- 
rived, equal  to  that  from  pure  calcareous  marl  oo 
acid  soils  elsewhere. 

1  shall  not  here  repeat  the  opinions  and  infer- 
ences in  regard  to  green-sand  which  I  have  pre- 
sented at  several  places  in  past  volumes  of  the 
*  Farmers'  Register;'  nor  will  I,  at  this  time,  spe- 
culate, without  light,  on  the  hidden  cause  of  the 
mysterious  manuring  operation  of  this  earth; 
though  my  former  views  would  be  still  more  sus- 
tained by  the  facts  which  are  elicited  by  the  roost 
recent  observations.  To  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject  I  will  hereafler  recur,  alter  hav- 
ing presented  all  the  facts  which  will  go  either  to 
confirm  or  overthrow  theoretical  views,  and  the 
fancies  and  vagaries  of  what  are  dignified  by  the 
name  of  scientific  investigations  of  this  subject.  It 
will  be  merely  necessary  now  to  advert  concisely 
to  some  of  the  general  facts  before  observed,  and 
also  some  of  the  grounds  which  I  have  heretofore 
maintained,  and  which  even  those  of  my  readers 
who  saw  them  when  first  presented  could  not  be 
expected  to  remember  now. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  cause,  or  how  to 
explain  the  remarkable  and  mysterious  operation, 
of  green-sand  as  manure.  In  this  respect,  I  rea- 
dily confess  my  entire  ignorance.  Yet,  my  ad- 
mitted ignorance  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  geologists  who  have  flourished  so  much  on 
this  subject,  and  have  commanded  respect  for  their 
crude  opinions,  by  presuming  on  the  greater  igno- 
rance, and  greater  modesty  and  deference  to 
learned  authority,  of  the  agricultural  community. 
The  attributing  the  particular  fertilizing  effects  of 
green-sand  to  the  small  contents  of  potash  is  as 
nttle  supported  by  rsoson,  as  the  assertion  of  the 
general  operation  of  gceen-sand  on  all  soils  and 
all  crops  is  by  /acts.  Up  to  this  time,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  experience  of  Mr.  Wiffiama 
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Carter,  heard  of  first  only  a  few  days  ago,  I  have 
known  of  but  a  single  (act  in  regard  to  the  effects 
oi'  green-sand  alonej  in  Virginia,  except  in  my 
own  experimenis.  And  on  these  three  experiment- 
ers only  will  I  still  have  to  rely.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  exciiement  produced  in  regard  to  green- 
sand,  by  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  state  geo- 
logical reports  of  its  great  and  general  efficacy,  and 
•although  these  opinions  have  generally  received 
^much  respect  and  credence,  which  they  owed  en- 
tirely to  their  authority,  stilt,  so  far  as  1  have  been 
inlbrmed,  there  have  yet  t>een  no  other  experi- 
ments made  with  green-sand  simply,  in  Virginia, 
on  soil  not  calcareous,  except  in  the  cases  just  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  probable  that  many  other  experi- 
ments may  have  been  made ;  but,  if  so,  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  results  or  the  trials. 
'  But  while  confessing  ignorance  on  this  subject, 
it  is  neither  my  wish  nor  my  habit  to  wrap  myself 
up  in  prejudice,  and  repel  light  and  instruction 
from  any  quarter,  even  though  it  may  serve  to 
show  that  my  opinions  are  erroneous.  Besides 
other  less  direct  demands  for  the  practical  informa- 
tion which  f  was  so  anxious  to  obtain  on  this 
subject,  more  than  three  years  ago,  (at  page  511  of 
Vol.  V.,)  i  submitted  particular  queries  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  green-sand,  addressed  to  all  who 
had  used  it.  These  produced  not  a  single  an- 
swer, and  probably  induced  not  one  experiment. 
1  still  as  earnestly  desire  information  ;  and  will  be 
as  ready  to  submit  to  such  as  will  contradict  my 
views,  as  to  welcome  any  in  confirmation.  But 
until  such  disproof  is  furnished,  f  may  be  excused 
for  trusting  to  my  own  practical  experience,  how- 
ever contradictory  it  may  be  to  closet  speculations, 
and  the  one-sided  (acts  of  geological  reports. 

Therefore,  until  corrected  by  the  more  accurate 
and  full  observations  and  experience  of  others,  1 
shall  continue  to  hold  these  opinions  in  regard  to 
green-sand  as  manure  in  lower  Virginia : 

That,  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  power  of 
this  earth,  (which  I  deem  as  yet  altogether  unex- 
plained,) it  is  similar  in  action  and  effects  to  the 
equally  mysterious  manure,  gypsum,  or  plaster  of 
Paris. 

That,  like  gypsum,  if  used  in  small  or  mode- 
rate quantities,  green- sand  is  only  operative  (or 
at  least  profitable)  on  neutral  and  calcareous  soil«>, 
And  rarely  even  on  these  soils  on  any  crop  except 
clover,  and  other  plants  of  that  lamily. 

That  green-sand  is  not  operative  at  all  on  acid 
or  naturally  poor  soils,  unless  in  unusual  and  ex- 
cessive quantities ;  and  then,  or  in  any  mode  ot 
application,  that  the  manure  is,  tike  gypsum,  but 
of  temporary  effect. 

And  that,  on  acid  soils,  where  it  is  least  opera- 
tive, afler  the  land  being  marled  (ox  otherwise 
made  calcareous)  the  green-sand,  like  gypsum, 
generally  becomes  operative  on  clover. 

Although  the  facts  are  as  yet  much  too  few  to 
establish  all  these  positions,  I  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  accurate  experimenters  and  observers 
will,  if  trying  proper  experiments,  find  results  in 
accordance  with  my  views.  Thus  I  infer  that  the 
pure  green-sand  earth  (that  is,  containing  no  shells 
or  calcareous  matter)  wilt  have  no  profitable  if 
indeed  any  effect,  unless  in  enormous  quantity,  on 
any  crop  on  acid  soils ;  that  it  wiU  generally  have 
good  effect  on  clover  on  the  same  soils  after  marl- 
ing, or  when  constituting  part  of  the  marl  applied, 
or  on  soils  naturally  calcareoot  or  neutral;  and 


that,  even  when  most  efficacious,  if  applied  alone, 
or  in  such  manner  that  its  single  operation  can  be 
estimated,  the  effect  of  green-sand  will  not  be  per- 
manent, like  calcareous  manure,  but  temporaryi 
like  gypsum. 

Now  though  I  dissent  altogether  from  theopi« 
nion  that  green-sand  is,  like  a  quack  nostrum, 
a  universal  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  land,  and 
an  improver  of  all  soils  and  all  crops,  1  value  it 
more  highly  than  some  who  have  most  profited 
by  its  use  in  conjunction  with  marl.  Neither  can 
it  be  alleged  upon  any  plausible  ground  that  I 
seek  to  disparage  this  manure,  from  prejudice  or 
envy.  Every  prompting  of  vanity,  as  well  as  of 
self-interest,  would  induce  precisely  the  contrary 
course;  for  1  own  extensive  and  rich  beds  of  this 
earth,  on  the  banks  of  James  river;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  measure  of  the  value  of  this  earth,  the 
discovery  of  its  existence  in  Virginia,  the  earliest 
and  most  extensive  trials  of  its  effects,  and  the 
first  idea  and  assertion  of  its  identity  with  the 
famous  green  marl  of  New  Jersey,  all  those  me* 
rits,  if  they  be  such,  were  mtne—as  will  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  to  any  inquirer  who  may  refer  to 
sundry  pieces  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  'Farmers' 
Register,'  on  the  New  Jersey  marl,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  earliest  piece  referring  to  it,  my  article 
**  On  the  gypseous  earth  of  James  river,"  publish- 
ed in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Farmers  Register,' 
(p.  207,)  which  was  extended  from  a  shorter  and 
much  earlier  communication  to  the  old  'American 
Farmer,'  and  both  of  them  referring  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  bed  of  earth  made  as  early  as  1817. 
It  is  very  true,  that  being  then,  as  now,  ignoi^nt 
of  geological  science  and  systems,  1  bad  never  even 
heard  of  the  term  "  green-sand,"  and  of  course 
did  not  U8e  it ;  and  moreover  the  action  of  the 
earth  as  manure  was  erroneously  ascribed  by  me 
entirely  to  the  gypsum  which  it  sometimes  containS| 
and  not  to  the  green  sand,  of  which  1  knew  nothing. 
But  the  appearance  and  visible  marks  of  the  earth 
were  so  minutely  and  fully  described,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  reader  of  the  account,  acquaint- 
ed with  green-sand  elsewhere,  to  have  mistaken 
the  thing  described,  or  to  be  doubtful  of  the  simi- 
larity, ifnot  identity,  of  the  depositee. 

This  earth  is  found  in  great  abundance  along 
the  banks  of  the  Pamunkey,  and,  fortunately,  is 
generally  mixed  with  calcareous  marl,  to  which 
intermixture  the  undoubtedly  valuable  effect  of 
green-sand  here  is  (as  I  infer)  almost  entirely 
owing.  The  beds  o\^  marl  here  are  of  the  most 
ancient  class  of  the  tertiary  marl  (jtociru)  and  in 
them  the  calcareous  ingredient  has,  to  greater  or 
less  extent,  t»een  removed,  and  substituted  by 
green-sand.  Over  these  beds  of  marl,  as  on  James 
river,  waters  containing  copperas  (sulphate  of 
iron)  and  alum  (sulphate  of  alumina)  are  still 
oozing,  and  these  salts  are  often  perceptible  both 
to  the  sight  and  taste.  When  meeting  with  shells 
or  calcareous  matter,  both  the  (brmer  salts  serve 
to  decompose  the  earbonate  of  lime,  and  form,  by 
new  combination,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum. 
Hence  the  removal  of  the  shells,  while  their  hollow 
forms  yet  remain  perfect  in  the  earth,  and  the  total 
disappearance  in  many  cases,  (and  this  is  general- 
ly so  in  the  beds  on  James  river,)  of  every  trace 
of  calcareous  matter.  And  hence  the  appear- 
ance instead,  of  the  more  newly  formed  gviisum, 
in  crystals,  or  in  powder,  as  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle above  referred  to.    But  the  gypsum  has,  in 
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the  lapee  of  ages,  been  dissolved,  and  washed 
away  either  principally  or  entirely,  and  is  only  to 
be  found  in  a  few  places,  and  in  small  proportion. 
The  green-sand,  in  greater  or  smaller  proportions, 
is  found  instead.  Whence  its  origin,  what  was 
its  formation,  and  even  what  iis  chemical  con- 
stitution, I  pretend  not  to  understand,  fiut  even 
in  the  absence  of  all  light  on  these  points,  the  un- 
learned farmer  may  yet  properly  use,  and  profit  by, 
this  manure,  and  avoid  falling  into  the  gross  and 
almost  unmixed  errors  to  which  he  would  be  led, 
if  following  merely  the  speculations  and  asser- 
tions thereon  of  geological  reports,  which  speak 
of  the  manure  in  the  most  exalted  terms,  and  offer 
Done  of  the  numerous  and  entire  exceptions  which 
oppose  the  opinion  of  its  universal  or  even  gene- 
ral efiicacy. 

The  green-sand  marl  (that  is,  marl  containing 
calcareous  matter  in  large  or  considerable  propor- 
tion, as  well  as  green-sand,)  is  the  only  kind 
ibund  under  the  Famunkey  low-grounds,  and 
which  has  been  thereon  applied,  for  the  20  miles 
from  Mr.  Conrade  Webb's  farm  in  New  Kent,  to 
Edmimd  F.  Wickham's  in  Hanover.  The  fer- 
tilizing effects  have  been  very  great — much  more 
so,  as  I  hey  appeared  to  me,  than  merely  calcareous 
marl  could  have  produced  so  early  on  neutral  soil 
—and  I  freely  admit  that  a  large  share  of  the  ge- 
neral benefit  derived,  must  be  due  to  the  green- 
sand  ingredient  of  the  compound  manure.  Still, 
this  opinion  is  held  in  subservience  to  the  gene- 
ral propositions  above  stated  as  to  its  action  ;  and 
therefore,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  effect  of 
the  green-sand  has  lessened  with  time,  or,  in  the 
oldest  experiments,  has  even  ceased,  though  no 
such  effect  has  been  observed  or  suspected,  owing 
to  the  still  increasing  effect  of  the  calcareous  in- 
gredient. However,  as  to  this,  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself^  from  the  answers  which  will  be 
presented.  These  circumstances  and  effects  are  so 
peculiar,  and  so  different  in  many  respects  from 
the  action  of  merely  calcareous  marl,  that  I  found 
myself  on  a  new  scene,  in  this  green-sand  marl 
region.  The  circumstances  boih  ol  the  Pamunkey 
soil  and  the  marls  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  high  and  originally  poor  lands  adjacent,  that 
it  will  be  proper  to  present  the  two  classes  un- 
der separate  heads,  instead  of  regarding  either 
county  or  other  artificial  lines  of  division.  The 
subject  of  the  following  answers  will  then  be  ex- 
clusively the  Pamunkey  low- grounds,  and  green- 
sand  and  calcareous  marl,  unless  any  partial  ex- 
ceptions to  either  should  be  particularly  named. 

Within  a  few  davs  after  returning  from  this  inte- 
resting agricultural  region,  I  visited  Coggins  farm, 
the  scene  of  my  own  old  marling  labors,  and  was 
struck  with  the  manifest  inferiority  of  the  growth 
of  the  young  red  clover  which  covers  all  the  land 
from  which  wheat  was  reaped  this  year,  to  the 
clover  of  the  same  age  on  the  green-sand  marl- 
ings  on  the  Pamunkey  lands ;  and  the  compari- 
son was  made  with  parts  of  the  land  of  Coggins 
farm  where  the  greatest  improvement  had  .^n 
made  by  marl,  and  where  the  last  crop  of  com 
was  certainly  equal  in  product  to  those  lately  on 
the  highly  improved  Pamunkey  lands,  and,  as  I 
infer,  to  the  last  corn  crops  of  the  lands  now  bear- 
ing clover  so  much  superior.  This  difference  1 
cannot  bat  ascribe  to  the  action  of  the  green- 
sand  of  the  Pamunkey  marl  fnot  acting  alone, 
^^•^  •ombined  with  and)  superaaded  to  ihe  calca- 


reous matter,  which  was  exclusively  (or  nearly 
so)  the  active  ingredient  of  the  mart  used  in  the 
cases  referred  to  on  Coggins  farm.  Although 
there  are  inexhaustible  beds  containing  full  50  per 
cent,  of  green-sand,  I  had  discontinued  using  tnat 
earth  as  manure,  several  years  before  having 
ceased  to  direct  any  farming  operations ;  yet,  under 
the  impressions  recently  received,  I  would  now 
advise  the  renewal  of  experiments,  if  not  of  gene- 
ral practice  forthwith, ^nd  the  commencement  of 
trials  wherever  this  earth  can  be  used  on  clover, 
and  on  neutral  or  calcareous  soils,  or  intermixed 
with,  or  afler  the  application  of  calcareous  marl. 
1  would  also  advise  smaller  but  sufficient  experi- 
ments on  other  crops  and  other  kinds  of  soils,  ta 
test  the  value  of  the  opinions  advanced  above,  ar 
to  the  general  inefficacy  of  this  manure  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  ready  answer  to  my  denial  of  the  general 
efficacy  of  green-sand  as  manure  in  lower  Virginia^ 
will  be  a  reference  to  the  extensive  tise  and  greaf 
benefits  of  this  manure  in  New  Jersey.  As  t 
know  nothing  certain  of  the  particulars  of  these 
practices,  either  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the* 
manures,  of  the  soils,  the  degree  and  permanencv 
of  effects,  and  especially  of  ihe  failures  (which' 
are  seldom  if  ever  mentioned  in  published  re-^ 
ports — )  I  will  neither  deny,  nor  receive  as  evi- 
dence, any  thing  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  regard  to* 
New  Jersey  marl  and  green-sand.  I  doubt  not 
that  great 'benefits  have  been  there  produced. 
But  in  the  general  ignorance  of  the  cultivatorsy 
and  the  still  more  general  confusion  of  terms  as  to 
the  ingredients  of  the  manures  used,  and  the  igno-' 
ranee  of  geologists  of  agricultural  science  and 
truths,  1  suspend  all  expression  of  opinion,  or  par- 
ticular inferences  from  the  statements  of  New  Jer- 
sey marling,  until  better  informed  as  to  the  facts. 
My  opinions  of  the  effects  of  green-sand,  as  above 
and  elsewhere  expressed,  are  deduced  from,  and 
limited  to,  the  operation  as  known  by  experiment 
in  lower  Virginia. 

The  agricultural  community  have  been  indebted  to 
the  writings  (not  of  farmers,  but)  of  geologists  and 
scientific  men,  for  the  little  truth  and  value,  and  the 
abundance  of  mystification,  error,  and  false  deduc- 
tions, in  regard  to  the  action  and  effects  to  be  expect- 
ed of  green* sand.  The  gain  derived  from  these 
learned  investigators  would  have  been  very  fkr 
greater,  and  the  errors  much  less,  if  they  could  have 
been  content  not  to  know  every  thing  at  the  first 
glance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  submitted  to  con- 
fess their  actual  ignorance  in  many  respects,  and 
instead  of  deluding  their  confessedly  unlearned  dis- 
ciples, the  agriculturists,  had  asked  the  aid  of  their 
ot)servations  and  experiments  to  dispel  the  great 
existing  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  subject.  If 
geological  surveyors  were  as  much  distinguish- 
ed for  the  modesty  and  self-distrust  which  should 
belong  to  seekers  of  knowledge  in  a  new  field,  and 
for  patient  labor  of  investigation  in  the  purstiit,  as 
the)r  are  for  presumption,  for  the  jumping  to  con- 
clusions, and  for  scientific  quackery,  then  their  re- 
ports would  have  been  a  hundred-fold  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  public— though  possibly  much  less 
so  to  their  individual  interest  and  early  reputation. 
The  operation  of  green-sand  proper  (or  alone) 
is  altogether  a  different  matter  from  that  of  marl, 
and  would  not  come  under  the  queries  designed 
to  elicit  statements  of  the  effects  of  marl.  But  as' 
these  two  manures,  even  when  separate,  are  so 
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oflen  confounded  in  commoD  pariance  and  under- 
standing) and  aa  the  subetances  also  are  intermix- 
ed in  eUl  the  calcareous  marls  of  the  upper  tide- 
waters of  the  Pamonkey,  I  shall  add  to  the 
answers  obtained  on  marling  such  accurate  re- 
ports on  the  effects  of  green-sand  alone  as  1  may 
be  able  to  obtain.  Mr.  Williams  Carter's,  at  Broad 
Neck,  in  Hanover,  is  the  only  very  considerable 
and  continued  practice  known — and  which  is  con- 
tinued, as  1  fear,  on  the  mistaken  grounds  of  the 
supposed  permanency  of  the  early  effects.  The 
usual  and  unlucky  connexion  of  the  two  properly 
distinct  subjects,  of  green-sand  and  calcareous 
marl,  and  the  erroneous  deductions  thence  made, 
wilt  serve  as  my  excuse  for  the  seeming  digressive 
oourse  of  the  preceding  remarks,  which  were  de- 
signed merely  as  prelatory  to  the  answers  on  the 
Pamunkey  marling. 

The  greater  efiect  of  the  green  sand  marl  on 
the  clover  (as  seen  in  the  Gist  week  of  November,) 
over  that  of  any  merely  calcareous  marl,  has  been 
already  stated.  Another  interesting  evidence  of 
the  same  is  the  stronger  fixing  of  this  grass,  or 
making  it  as  if  natural  to  the  soil.  Dr.  firaxton 
thinks  (and  acts  upon  the  opinion)  that  aAer  his 
marled  land  has  been  once  well  set  in  clover,  the 
crops  will  continue  to  seed  the  land  under  his  ro- 
tation, and  that  no  subseouent  sowing  will  ever 
be  required.  He  finds,  however,  when  clover 
seed  is  sown  on  this  sandy  soil,  unless  early  in 
winter,  that  it  is  essential  to  its  success  to  cover 
the  seed  by  light  harrowing — which  he  does  regu- 
larly. My  own  former  practice  of  sowing  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  a  harrow  on  wheat 
land,  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  he  thinks  would 
not  answer  instead.  Ue  finds  that  the  trampling 
of  live  stock  is  also  necessary,  to  prevent  the  loo 
great  looseness  and  puffiness  of  the  soil  otherwise. 
He  grazes  one  year  in  his  rotation,  (recently  of 
five,  and  now  about  to  be  six  fields,)  on  the  clover 
to  be  fallowed  the  same  autumn  for  wheat ;  not 
80  closely  however  as  not  to  leave  a  large  remnant 
of  the  clover  and  other  vegetable  matter  on  the 
field. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Wickham's  farm  (South  Wales) 
presents  the  oldest  and  most  extensive,  and  there- 
ibre  the  most  proGtable  marling  practice  on  the 
Pamunkey.  The  great  improvement  made  on 
his  land  generally,  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause he  has  long  pursued  the  very  severe  fbur- 
shifl  rotation,  of  tliree  grain  crops  in  four  years. 
Bat  though  Mr.  Wickham  has  so  long  pursued 
this  course,  and  has  so  much  improved  his  land 
under  it,  (or  notwithstanding  its  scourging  cha- 
racter,) he  objects  much  to  its  severity,  and  would 
prefer  to  add  another  field  and  another  meliorating 
crop  to  his  rotation.  He  has  found,  contrary  to 
the  established  results  as  to  our  calcareous  marls, 
that  his  marling  is  most  improving  on  his  origi- 
nally good  soils ;  and  his  limited  experience  of  the 
green-sand  marl  on  acid  soil  he  thinks  has  not  been 
very  encouraging.  Further,  notwithstanding  the 
happy  mixture  of  calcareous  matter  and  green- 
sand  in  all  of  his  marl,  he  does  not  place  so  high 
an  appreciation  on  the  latter  ingredient  as  he 
would  on  an  equal  addition  to  the  former.  He 
does  not  fear  any  injury  to  the  land  or  crop  from 
excess  of  quantity  of  his  marl — and  would  not  ob- 
ject to  have  a  cover  of  six  inches  thick,  but  for  the 
cost  of  applying.  This  opinion,  alone,  shows  a 
remarkable  diflereoce  of  action  between  the  mere- 


ly calcareous  and  the  green-sand  marls.-  Na 
where  else  did  1  hear  of  any  injury  produced  by 
this  green-sand  marl,  though  no  where  else  had 
there  been  appUed  such  heavy  dressings  as  Mr. 
Wickham  V 

The  transportation  of  marl  by  water  is  consider- 
ed by  most  persons  as  so  expensive  an  operation, 
that  few  farmers  have  yet  undertaken  it;  and 
those  who  have  engaged  a  supply  from  lighter- 
men, have  been  made  to  pay  exorbitantly,  and 
oflen  for  a  commodity  of  very  suspicous  charac- 
ter, if  not  certainly  of  bad  quality.  This  much 
dreaded  operation  is  shown  by  Dr.  Braxton'tf 
practice  to  be  a  mere  trifle,  at  leapt  on  the  shelter- 
ed and  calm  navigation  of  the  Pamunkey*  Dr. 
Braxton  has  both  the  green-sand  upper  stratum 
(as  general  throughout)  and  the  green-sand  marl 
beneath,  on  his  own  land ;  but  as  the  latter,  which 
only  he  values  or  cares  to  use,  dips  there  below 
the  level  of  the  tide,  he  prefers  to  dig  similar  mari 
eight  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  bring  it  by  a 
lighter  to  his  landing.  At  my  request  he  fumith- 
eda  statement  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this 
labor,  which  will  be  annexed,  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  valuable  both  as  instruction  and  induce- 
ment to  many  farmers  who  cannot  bo  supplied 
with  marl,  except  by  water-carriage. 

The  answers  and  remarks  of  Mr.  William  F. 
Wickham,  which  will  stand  first,  as  in  the  order 
of  priority  of  practice  and  experience,  were  not 
received  until  aAer  the  foregoing  introductory  ob- 
servations were  written,  and  in  type.  This  will 
account  for  some  passages  which  may  now  appear 
superfluous ;  and,  also,  for  the  omitting  to  refer  to 
other  subjects  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wickham.  It  is 
proper  also  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  delay 
or  miscarriage  of  the  specimens  selected  for  me,  the 
marls  of  Dr.  Braxton  and  of  Mr.  Carter  Braxton 
were  not  received  and  anal>zed  until  after  the 
foregoing  general  remarks  thereon  were  in  type. 

In  the  following  statements  of  the  constituent 
pans  of  marls,  given  in  the  notes  to  the  answers, 
the  propertion  of  carbonate  of  lime  (or  pure  calca- 
reous earth)  was  asceitained  very  exactly  by 
means  of  Davy's  pneumatic  apparatus.  The 
proportions  of  the  remainder,  of  sand  and  of  clay, 
(or  finely  divided  earth,)  when  mentioned  sepa- 
rately, were  separated  by  agitation  in  water  and 
difference  of  specific  gravity ;  end  of  course  this 
mechanical  mode  of  separation  is  not  very  exact. 
The  green-sand  (said  to  be  a  chemical  compound 
of  silex,  iron,  and  a  little  pot-ash,)  being  insoluble 
in,  and  not  affected  by  the  muriatic  acid,  and  being 
in  grains,  and  of  very  nearly  of  equal  specific  gra- 
vity with  silicious  sand,  it  remains  with  the  lattery 
and  the  proportion  of  green-sand  was  then  gue$8idf 
by  carefully  observing  the  mixture  of  the  two 
tlirotigh  a  magnifying  glass.  This  mode  of  de- 
termining proportions,  ^  sight  atid  by  guess,  is  al- 
together too  rough  anid  inaccurate  to  be  relied  on 
for  exactness,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  thus  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  of  examination,  and  to  confess  its 
faulliness.  However,  as  the  grains  of  green-snnd 
are  black  and  opaque,  (when  seen  in  grains)  and 
the  silicious  sand  is  white  and  crystalline,  the  dis- 
tinction  and  contrast  are  so  marked,  that  it  is  not 
difiicult  to  approach  to  something  like  the  relative 
proportions  even  by  the  eye. 

As  thus  examined,  the  contents  of  green-sand, 
in  every  case,  fell  below  previous  reputation  ;  and 
the  calcareous  matter  in  a  still  more  remarkable 
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degree,  in  the  green-tand  mark  used  by  Dr. 
BraxtoD  aod  Mr.  Carter  firaiton.  And  the  leas 
the  strength  of  the  marl  in  caJcareoui  matter,  the 
more  remarkable  are  the  efTecta  produced  and  re- 


quality,  aa  it  certainly  waa  aeleeted  lor.  Bat  all 
that  the  operator  can  do,  by  analyzing,  ia  to  aacer- 
tain  accurately  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  particular  apecimen  preaented  to  him ;  and 


ported ;  and  the  more  important  and  valuable  the  I  therelbre  aa  much  dependa  upon  the  care  and 


use,  and  the  more  ia  required  full  and  proper  invet 
ti^ation  ol'  the  qualities,  and  accurate  experimenia 
ol  the  operation  and  eff'ecla  of  the  other  ingre- 
dient— the  myaterioua  aubstance,  ffreen-aand,  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  aaid  that  aU  that  we  yet 
know  ia,  tliat  we  know  nothing.  In  regard  to  the 
moat  intereating  and  important  oftheae  marla,  (on 
account  of  ita  eztenaive  application,)  that  from  G. 
W.  Baaaett-a  land,  uaed  by  Dr.  Braxton,  the  cal- 
careoua  ineredient  ia  ao  amall  (only  11  per  cent.) 
that  I  think  the  apecimen  aent  to  me  could  not 
bave  preaented  any  thing  like  a  fair  average  of 


judgment  uaed  in  aelecting  apecimena,  and  the 
mode  of  takini^  them,  and  iheir  amount,  aa  afler* 
warda  upon  analyzing  them,  to  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  state  truly  the  average  atrength  of  any 
layer  or  body  of  marl.  It  waa  Dr.  Braxton*a  opt- 
nion  that  thia  marl  contained  three  timea  aa  much 
calcareoua  matter,  aa  thia  apecimen  produced. 
The  whole  mass,  after  being  dug,  and  mixed  by 
loading  and  unloading  the  veaael,  aa  I  aaw  tiia 
marl  ai  Chericoke,  ia  very  uniform  in  appearancej 
and  the  shelly  matter  ia  generally  ao  finely  divided 
aa  not  to  be  diatinguiahed  by  the  eye. 


^UBRTBS  (repeated  FROM  PAGE  489)  TO  ASCERTATN  THE  ACTION  AND  EFFECTS  OF  SHELL 
MARL  AS  MANURE,  IN  GENERAL,  AND  ANSWERS  AS  TO  THE  GREEN-SAND  MARL  USED  OIT 
THE   PAMUNKEY   RIVER    LANDS. 

1.  When  waa  the  use  of  marl  aa  manure  commenced  on  your  farm  1 

2.  Whoae  property  waa  the  farm,  and  under  whose  direction  waa  ita  general  management,  (if  not 
your  own,)  then,  and  since  1 

3.  What  waa  the  quantity  of  cleared  land  on  the  farm  then  ready  for  and  aubjected  in  ita  turn  to 
cultivation  of  any  kind,  excluaive  of  all  waate  ground? 

4.  What  ia  the  quantity  aince  added,  by  new  clearinga  of  wood-land,  or  other  waate  apota  brought 
into  tillage  1  And,  generally,  waa  the  land  thua added  richer  or  poorer  than  the  present  average  qua- 
lity of  the  farmi 

5.  What  waa  the  rate  ofprogreaa  in  extending  the  marling— and,  altogether,  how  many  acres  have 
been  now  marled  1 

6.  What  waa  the  uaual  atrength  of  the  marl  uaed,  or  ita  proportion  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  limei 
or  pure  ahelly  matter? 

7.  Waa  there  any  peculiar  quality  or  ingredient,  beaidea  the  carbonate  of  lime,  that  aerved  to  five 
additional  value  to  the  manure — aa  "  green  aand,"  or  jrypaum,  or  a  large  proportion  of  fine  clay,  &c? 

8.  Or  was  there  any  thin^  that  aerved  more  than  usually  to  leaaen  the  value,  aa  atony  hardneaa  of 
many  sheila,  or  of  maaaea  of  marl,  &c.  1 

9.  What  have  been  the  usual  quantities  of  marl  applied  lo  the  acrel 

10.  Have  there  been  made  trials  of  any  much  lighter  dressings  of  marl  than  the  usual  quantities— 
and  if  so,  what  were  the  results,  compared  to  the  usual  quantities  1 

11.  Have  there  been  made  trials  of  any  mud^  heavier  dressings  than  the  usual  quantities — and 
with  what  comparative  reaultal 

12.  Waa  the  cropping  and  ^neral  management  of  the  land,^/br  a  few  years  immediatdy  previous 
to  its  being  marledf  aucn  aa  might  be  conaidered  meliortUing  or  tmprovingf  (or  at  leaat  aa/^resemfig' 
ita  degree  of  fertility,)  or  was  it  impoverishing,  and  wasting  of  fertility  in  general?  State  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  if  known. 

13.  The  same  question  as  to  the  few  years  immediately  afler  marling,  and  since. 

14.  What  have  been  the  usual  and  general  reaulta  of  the  applicationa  of  mari,  on  the  increase  of  the 
crop  next  following,  on  land  in  different  conditions — and  af\erwarda  to  the  preaent  time? 

15.  Have  the  eariieat  fertilizing  effecta  of  mari  (or  the  increaaed  product  of  the  first  crop,  or  first 
course  of  crops  in  the  rotation,)  been  subsequently  mcrease<l  or  diminished  by  lapee  of  time — and  in 
either  case,  under,  and  in  proportion  to,  what  circumstances  1 

16.  fs  it  your  opinion,  whether  founded  on  experience  or  observation,  that  the  eariy  increased  pro- 
duct of  your  marled  land  (aay  for  the  first  three  or  four  crops,  or  of  any  number  you  have  yet  made 
thereon,)  will  be  aubecMjuently  diminiahed,  under  any  rotation  of  crops,  or  courae  of  cultivation,  that 
would  not  have  been  decidedly  exhausting  and  injurious  to  the  land|  if  mari  had  not  been  applied  1 

17.  Haa  aterility,  or  other  damage,  been  cnuaed  on  any  part  of  the  land,  by  applying  marl  too 
heavily,  or  in  any  other  manner — and  under  what  circumatancea  of  aoit,  tillage,  &c.? 

18.  Has  it  been  found  that  any  other  manures,  either  vegetable  and  putreacent,  or  mineral,  aro 
more  efficacioua,  or  durable,  on  poor  natural  aoila  ajler  marling  them  1 

19.  What  do  you  auppoae  waa  the  average  productive  power,  in  com,  per  acre,  of  all  your  now 
arable  and  cultivated  land,  before  mariing? 

20.  What  do  you  auppoae  ia  the  present  average  productive  power  of  the  same  in  com? 

21.  What  was  the  usual  or  average  quantity  of  the  crops  of  wheat  made  annuaNy  on  the  farm  be- 
fore mariinj^,  and  recently? 

22.  Taking  such  general  grounds  for  the  estimate  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  yoor  own  judgment, 
state  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  annual  value  of  the  present  general  or  average  gross  product  of  ^in, 
or  other  marketable  products  of  the  fields  in  cultivation,  of  the  land  maried,  cauaed  oy,  and  owing  to 
mariing — per  acre,  and  alao  in  total  amount  annually  from  the  whole  farm  ? 

23.  Does  your  expeiieoce  or  observation  serve  to  coolradict  any  of  the  important  theoretical  opi. 
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nions  in  reirard  to  the  action  of  morl,  or  statements  of  actual  results  in  practice,  as  presented  in  the 
"recapitulation"  embraced  in  pages  63  to  66  of  'Essay  on  Calcareous  Manure '—and  if  so  contra- 
dicting, in  what  particulars  1 


I.  Answers  to  the  queries  on  the  use  of  marl  by 
fVillum  F.  Wickham,  of  Hanover  county ,  in 
regard  to  his  South  Wales  farm. 

Answer  to  \st  guery.— The  use  of  marl  was  com- 
menced on  my  plantation  in  1820. 

2J.— It  was  my  ppoperty,  under  the  general  ma- 
nagement of  an  overseer,  subject  to  such  orders 
as  I  gave  on  occasional  visits  till  1827— from 
which  lime  1  have  been  fcsiding  on  it. 

Sd.— There  were,  when  1  began  to  marl,  about 
600  acres  cleared  on  the  plantation.  I  have 
since  added  by  purchase  400  of  open  land, 
making  in  all  1000  acres,  consisting  of  Pamun- 
key  low-grounds  and  second  low-grounds  or  ta- 
ble land  in  cultivation. 

4tiL— I  have  cleared  some  15  or  20  acres  of  the 
same  description,  but  inferior  originally  to  the 
rest  of  the  plantation. 

6<&.— The  annual  progress  in  marling  has  been 
irregular.  Less  was  done  by  my  overeeer  than 
has  been  done  by  myself  since  my  residence 
here.  I  have  now  marled  upwards  of  900  acres. 

6i^.— The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  my 
marl  1  estimate  at  46  per  centum— a  rough  ana- 
lysis gave  about  that  amount.* 

1th,— \i  contains  green-sand,  but  in  what  propor- 
tion I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Some 
beds  appear  to  abound  more  in  it  than  others, 
and  different  parts  of  the  same  bed  to  have  it 

•  Three  specimens  of  Mr.  Wickham's  marl,  select- 
ed from  bodies  which  he  had  mostly  used  from,  and 
which  he  supposed  presented  fair  averages  of  value, 
were  afterwards  analyzed,  and  found  to  contain  the 
following  proportions : 

No.  L  Shell  marl,  blackish  when  moist,  from  upper 
part  of  bed,  m  Barn  field,  back  from  the  river,  con- 
sisted of  carbonate  of  lime  -  -        82.60 
Silicioos  sand  and  green-sand  together  (the 
green-sand  judged  by  the  eye  to  be  about 
two-fifths  of  this  residuum,  or  22  grains,) 
Dark  gray  clay,  and  loss      -           -  - 


($6 
11.50 


100 


No.  «.  Blackish  shell  mart  (like  the  preced- 
ing)  from  the  lower  part  of  bed  near  river 
bank,  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime 

Silicious  sand  and  green-sand  (of  which  the 
latter  appeared  to  be  about  one-fifth  of 
this  part,  or  8  grains,)      - 

Dark  gray  clay  and  loss       •  •  - 


No.  8.  Light  colored,  (yellowish  or  reddish,) 
shell  marl  forming  the  stratum  above  the 
preceding  (No.  2.)  consisted  of  carbonate 
of  lime     -  -  -  -  • 

Silicious  sand  and  green-sand,  (of  which  the 
latter  appeared  to  be  one-tenth  of  this 
part,  or)   -  -  -  -  - 

YsUow  day  and  lost  .  .  . 


44 
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17 


100 
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47 
17 


100 


in  unequal  quantities.    There  is  also  an  efflo- 
rescence on  the  marl,  and  on  the  superincum- 
bent green-sand,  that  has  a  bitter  astringent 
taste  resembling  that  of  alum.    1  do  not  know 
there  is  any  gypsum  in  it.* 
8tA._We  find  masses  of  shells  and  earth  congfo- 
merated  and  as  hard  as  stone,  but  too  few  lo 
affect  the  value  of  the  mari ;  they  are  never 
carried  into  the  field  except  by  accident. 
9fA.— The  quantity  of  marl  1  have  used  to  the 
acre  has  been  from  600  to  1200  bushels,  generally 
about  800,  and  oflen  at  the  rate  of  2000  or  3O0O. 
\Oih,'~i  do  not  think  I  have  ever  used  less  than 

five  or  six  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre, 
im.— When  I  have  put  2000  or  3000  bushels  on 
the  acre  it  has  been  on  land  ihat  was  highly 
manured,  and  I  never  perceived  the  least  iniury 
from  an  excess  of  mari.    The  land  to  which 
these  large  quantities  were  applied  has  conti- 
nued in  the  greatest  state  of  productiveness. 
Perhaps  a  smaller  quantity  might  have  proved 
equally  beneficial  for  a  time ;  but  as  a  permanent 
improvement,  where  the  land  was  originally 
good,  or  other  manures  can  be  used  with  the 
mari,  i  prefer  as  much  as  I  can  carry  on  the  land. 
12t^.— Before  I  commenced  mariing  the  planta- 
tion was  cultivated  on  the  old  three-field  system 
— K^orn,  wheat,  pasture ;  no  clover,  and  but  little 
manure  made.    It  was  generally  in  a  state  of 
extreme  sterility. 
13t^.— The  improvement  from  mari  was  apparent 
in  a  year  or  two,  and  has  been  regularly  pro- 
gressive. 
14^._lt8  effect  on  the  first  succeeding  crop  was 
slight,  except  on  cotton,  where  it  acted  imme- 
diately and  with  great  benefit.    It  was  gene- 
rally spread  ^on  land  intended  to  be  sown  in 
wheat  or  planted  in  corn.    On  the  wheat  that 
followed  corn,  clover  was  in  every  instance 
sown,  and  the  first  decided  advantage  was  to 
the  clover  crop.    The  stronger  the  land  the 
more  apparent  was  that  benefit. 
\bih  and  16<^— The  eariiest  fertilizing  effects  pro- 
duced by  mari,  and  the  addition  to  the  crops 
arising  from  its  use,  have  been  constantly  aug- 
menting in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio,  so  that 
every  year  adds  to  my  opinion  of  its  value ;  so 
far  am  I  fh>m  apprehending  the  increased  pro- 
duct is  likely  to  be  diminished,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  1  am 
satisfied,  with  my  imperfect  husbandry,  the  land 
on  which  it  was  first  used  (as  well  as  all  the 
rest  to  which  it  has  been  applied)  has  been  con- 
stantly improving,  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so. 

*  Both  alum  and  copperas,  (sulphate  of  alumine 
and  sulphate  of  iron,)  intermixed,  are  so  abundant  in 
some  or  the  over-lying  earth,  that  a  thin  crust  of  these 
salts  is  to  be  seen  on  the  outside,  left  by  the  dr^ring 
of  the  slowly  oozing  waters.  The  taste  gave  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  kind  of  these  salts,  as  the  sight  did  of 
their  existence  and  source.  And  as  the  contact  of  ei** 
ther  of  these  salts  with  shells  could  not  fail  to  form 
sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,)  it  is 
equally  certain  that  some  of  the  latter  substance  must 
be  in  those  parts  of  the  mari,  until  dissolved  and  car- 
ried off,  though  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  to  the  ey«v 
I  that  could  be  reUed  on.— £.  A. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  there  is  oo  manure  more 
permanent ;  but  lor  the  use  of  marl,  I  am  con- 
vinced my  land,  under  my'aevere  cropping, 
would  have  been  reduced  to  a  lower  condition, 
if  possible,  than  it  was  in  when  I  besan  its  use. 

17<A.— Upon  a  lew  acres,  not  more  than  five  or 
six,  of  sandy  gniveily  hill-side,  I  have  seen  the 
com  I  think  injured  by  marl.  The  stalks  in  the 
spring  grew  larger  than  before,  but  they  fired 
early,  and  in  many  cases  produced  no  ears. 
The  land  was  unimproveable,  and  not  worth  the 
.  cultivation.  It  looks  rather  better  than  formerly, 
and  produces  meager  crops  of  com  and  oats, 
but  does  not  pay  for  the  labor,  which,  however, 
is  trivial,  that  is  bestowed  on  it.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  have  sown  clover  on  this  piece  of 
iand — here  1  suppose  800  bushels  of  marl  were 
used  to  the  acre.  On  no  other  spot  do  I  perceive 
that  damage  has  been  done  by  too  much  marl. 

IBth, — ^The  efi'cct  of  putrescent  manures  has  been 
very  much  increased  by  the  marl.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  first  crop  has  been  much  better; 
but  the  improvement  from  their  use  has  thus 
been  rendered  permanent.  My  practice  is  never 
to  permit  these  manures  (o  be  turned  in  without 
accompanying  them  with  a  heavy  dressing  of 
marl.  Plaster  of  Paris  acts  on  clover,  when  the 
land  has  been  marled,  with  wonderful  efficacy. 
The  result  of  an  experiment  I  made  will  be 
found  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  'Farmers'  Register,' 
p.  579.  My  subsequent  experience  confirms 
that  experiment. 

I9th  and  20<A. — ^The  average  crops  of  com  per 
acre  before  I  began  the  use  of  marl  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  barrels — they  are  now  from 
six  to  eight. 

Slai. — ^The  wheat  crop  has  varied  so  much,  even 
on  the  very  best  lands  in  this  part  of  Virginia, 
depending,  as  it  would  seem,  much  more  on  the 
season  than  on  the  cultivation  or  soil,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  state  an  average;  but  1  think  the  in- 
crease has  been  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  corn 
crop. 

22d, — The  increased  product  of  my  land  from  the 
use  of  marl,  aided  by  a  somewhat  improved 
agriculture,  I  estimate  at  from  50  to  100  per 
centum.  I'he  effect  of  the  marl  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  application  of  large  quantities  of 
manure  from  every  source  from  which  it  could 
be  derived. 

73d, — My  experience  in  no  manner  conflicts  with 
any  thin^  1  remember  in  your  <  Essay  on  Cul- 
careous  Manures.'  Sorrel  I  have  seen  growing 
even  on  piles  of  marl ;  but  afler  it  has  been  in- 
corporated with  the  soil  the  sorrel  certainly  dis- 
appears. I  will  not  undertake  to  say  whether 
this  is  owing  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  marl 
on  the  land  or  to  its  promoting  the  growth  of 
other  plants,  clover  for  instance,  that  eradicate 
the  sorrel ;  but  the  result  is  as  f  have  stated  it. 
I  have  attended  rather  to  facts  than  to  theory, 
not  giving  myself  much  concem  about  the  tno- 
du9  operandi.  If  my  observations  ar&  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  with  your  views,  you  will 
find  them  mentioned  in  this  communication ; 
but  1  am  not  apprised  there  is  any  discrepancy. 

Hera  permit  me  to  bear  testimony  to  the  aceo- 
racy  and  the  great  value  of  your  '  Essay.'  It  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  the  calcareous 
region  of  lower  Virginia,  (to  which  however  it  is  |. 


by  no  means  confined,)  and  the  eflects  of  your 
zeal  must  continue  for  generatioas.    1  know  of 
no  treatise  on  any  branch  of  agriculture  so  valu- 
able and  so  complete. 

In  the  use  of  marl,  I  have  directed  my  attention 
but  little  to  minute  experiments,  being  satisfied 
with  general  results.  The  whole  character  of  the 
soil,  and  of  the  estate  on  which  I  have  used  it,  has 
been  changed,  and  no  passing  observer  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  diflerence  of  the  land  to  which 
it  has  been  applied,  and  the  surrounding  country 
where  it  has  not  been  used.  In  the  progress  of 
the  operation  the  limits  of  the  marled  land  have 
generally  been  defined  with  the  greatest  preci- 
sion ;  so  that  the  transition  from  barrenness  to  fer- 
tility has  been  marked  as  if  a  line  had  been  drawn. 

I  said  the  marl  with  apparently  the  greatest 
proportion  of  green-sand  had  proved  the  most  effi- 
cacious. The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  me- 
morandum made  at  the  date  it  bears.  The  laud 
to  which  it  relates,  about  fifteen  acres,  was  much 
exhausted,  and  is  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state 
of  improvement.  Here  and  there,  on  the  weaker 
spots,  a  small  quantity  of  putrescent  manure  has 
been  used,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  part 
of  the  whole.  Clover  has  always  been  sown  on 
it  at  that  stace  of  my  rotation  that  permitted  it. 
The  land  is  slightly  undulating. 

Extract—^nSSOt  May  10/A— The  most  re- 
markable efiect  I  have  ever  seen  from  manure, 
S meaning  marlf^  is  on  the  clover  crop,  in  the  river 
leld  at  the  Lane.  It  was  marled  in  the  summer 
of  1828,  then  fallowed  and  sown  in  wheat — and 
clover  was  sown  on  it  in  the  spring  of  1829.  The 
marl  shows  its  effect  in  this  manner — 


A.  i 

•  ^ 

:  C.  I 


''  A.  Marled  throughout,  well  taken  in  cloveri 
and  a  heavy  crop  in  the  bottoms. 

"  B.  Half  a  bed  not  marled  and  acarcely  any 
clover. 

"  C.  Not  marled  and  very  little  clover,  though 
as  much  seed  was  sown  on  B  and  C  as  on  A. 
The  difi*erence  between  the  marled  land  and  that 
not  marled,  can  now  be  distinguished  to  a  line  at 
far  as  the  field  can  be  distinctly  seen.  The  upper 
end  of  the  field  (not  included  in  the  above  expe- 
riment,) was  manured  from  the  farm-yard.    It 
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produced  better  wheat  than  the  roaried  land,  but 
is  far  behind  it  in  clover." 

The  lines,  above  represented,  have  been  many 
years  obliterated,  the  whole  field  having  been 
marled,  and  it  is  now  in  a  state  ofuniibrm  fertility. 

I  am  in  favor  of  using  large  quantities  of  marl, 


manure  can  be  applied  with  it.  Yet,  in  many 
instances  1  have  perceived  no  difference  between 
the  eflects  of  600  bushels  to  the  acre  and  three 
times  as  much.  The  most  fertile  soils  (in  Eu- 
rope) are  represented  as  containing  20  per  cent, 
of  calcareous  matter — and,  coiksidering  marl  as 
acting  almost  entirely  by  virtue  of  the  lime  it 


Much  less  marl  than  I  have  used,  would  for  a 
time  perhaps  be  equally  efficacious.  My  beds  are 
generally  so  convenient  to  the  fields  that  I  have 
carried  out  larger  quantities  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  done. 

A  small  spot — about  an  acre  of  land  in  broom 


especially  if  the  land  be  in  good  heart,  or  other  straw  that  had  been  turned  out,  as  I  supposed, 
'   "^  ...     ...-  '•      «r  .    ,_  1^1^  exhaustion,  I  once  marled,  and  it  has  since 

produced  excellent  crops — about  8  trarrels  of  corn 
to  the  acre.  Perhaps  it  was  in  better  heart  than 
it  appeared  to  be. 

The  15  or  20  acres  of  land  1  mentioned  as  being 
cleared  by  me  have  been  constantly  improving. 

1  have  given  a  heavy  dressing  of  marl  a  second 
contains,  it  would  take  ten  thousand  bushels  of{  time  to  land  that  had  been  much  improved  by  a 


my  marl  to  give  20  per  cent,  of  cart>onate  of 
lime  to  a  soil  ploughed  seven  inches  deep.  1 
therefore  have  no  fear  of  using  too  much  marl. 
The  following  experiment  justifies  this  opinion. 
Some  years  ago,  I  carted  a  large  quantity  of  marl 
into  a  pile  near  an  old  barn,  intending  to  mix  it 
whh  the  rubbish  and  scrapings  around,  and  then 
to  spread  it  on  some  of  the  contiguous  land.  Be- 
fore I  had  done  so,  it  occurred  lo  me  to  permit  a 
part  oi'  the  pile  for  2  or  3  yards  square  to  remain 
undisturbed  and  to  plough  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
land.  Nothing  was  put  with  the  marl ;  but  some 
dirt  without  doubt  was  mixed  with  it  in  the  opera- 
tion of  ploughing.  The  depth  of  the  heap  was 
from  8  to  12  inches.  It  was  planted  with  corn  and 
cultivated  with  the  surrounding  land.  The  whole 
piece  produced  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  the  corn  on 
the  pile  of  marl  was  equal  to  the  rest.  1  perceived 
no  difi'erence  in  the  wheat  that  followed.  It  is  now 
covered  with  clover  and  weeds,  and  on  their  being 
removed,  has  at  this  moment  the  appearance  of  a 
heap  of  marl  with  a  slight  mixture  of  dark  earth. 

Anderson,  in  his  essay  on   lime,  speaks  of  a 

similar  experiment.    In  a  part  of  his  field  a  large 

quantity  of  lime  from  some  accident  was  suflfered 

to  remain  in  a  heap,  not  spread,  but  mixed  with 

the  soil  by  cultivation,  and  the  improvement  was 

TCiy  great. 
The  marl  I  use  probably  con  tains  some  remains 

of  the  animal  matter  besides  the  shells. 
There  are  frequently  several  feet  of  green-sand 

earth,  without  shells,  above  the  murl.    This  I 

have  uniformly  thrown  aside  without  using  it. 

The  green-sand  mixed  with  the  shells  is  exactly 

like  that  Iving  above  them.    1  have  never  applied 

that  which  is  without  the  shells. 
I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  general  rules  that 

have  governed  roe  in  the  application  of  marl : 
Never  to  use  less  than  600  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Not  to  expect  much  benefit  from  it  till  clover 

has  been  sown. 
To  sow  clover  seed  invariably  on  marled  land 

when  the  rotation  permits  it. 
If  the  land  is  strong,  or  well  taken  in  clover,  or 

putrescent  manures  can  be  used  at  the  same  time, 

never  to  fear  putting  too  much  mart  on  the  land. 
To  carry  marl  on  manured  land  before  it  is  put 

Id  a  crop  ;  in  other  words,  never  to  use  other  roa- 

Dure  without  marl. 
To  sow  plaster  of  Paris  on  olover  on  marled  land. 
To  cut  but  little  clover,  and  that  on  the  richer 

tpot8-*not  to  graze  too  close,  and  to  turn  under  as 

much  elover  as  I  can. 
To  have,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  vegetable 

matter  ploughed  in  with  the  marl.    To  these  rules 

I  endeavor  to  adhere. 


previous  marling,  with  great  benefit. 

Of  the  effect  of  green-sand  alone,  I  have  no 
experience  of  my  own. 

Near  two  years  ago,  I  was  in  New  Jersey,  and 
saw  at  a  depot,  on  the  canal  near  Princeton,  green« 
sand,  there  called  marl,  that  had  been  brought 
from  the  interior  of  the  state  and  up  the  Delaware 
a  distance  of  some  forty  miles,  was  sold  at  the  de* 
pot  at  12  cts.  the  bushel,  and  then  carted  as  I  wit- 
nessed more  than  two  miles,  and  I  was  informed 
much  further.  It  contained  no  shells  and  resem- 
bled exactly  our  green-sand,  so  much  so  that  a 
parcel  I  brought  home  got  blended  with  parcels 
firom  my  own  bank  and  from  a  neighbor's,  and  I 
could  never  distinguish  which  was  from  New  Jer- 
sey. A  high  value  must  have  been  placed  on  it 
from  the  price  it  cost  and  the  distance  it  was  car- 
ried. 1  was  not  long  enough  there  to  learn  any 
thing  of  the  manner  of  using  it,  or  the  quantity 
put  on  an  acre. 

My  marl  1  have  tried  on  poor  candy  forest  land, 
(not  included  in  the  above  account)  but  without 
manure  and  clover,  and  without  mixing  it  with 
the  soil  by  cultivation,  only  a  crop  of  oats  having 
been  taken  from  the  land.  It  is  long  since  the 
land  has  been  disturbed  [by  the  plough] ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  improved  to  any  extent. 
The  great  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  my 
land  IS  the  execrable  rotation  I  pursue— -three 
grain  crops  in  four  years.  I  hope  to  correct  it,  but 
must  first  have  more  arable  land.  Many  of  the 
experiments  I  have  detailed  would  lead  to  va- 
rious speculations,  but  I  will  not  pursue  them. 
No  one  has  more  reason  to  l>e  satisfied  of  the  im- 
mense advanta^  resulting  from  the  use  of  raarl 
than  myselft  I  have  avoided  all  exaggeration, 
and  have  rather  underrated  its  importance. 

Several  of  my  neighbors  have  used  marl  with 
much  advantage.  I  will  name  Mr.  James  T.  Sut- 
ton, Dr.  Wm.  R.  Nelson,  Mr.  Joe.  Spotswood 
Winfield,  Mr.  Goddin  and  Mr.  Campbell.  These 
gentlemen  I  have  no  doubt  could  communicate 
valuable  facts  to  you.  Mr.  Edmund  Winston,  a 
very  skilful  and  successful  farmer,  hauls  marl  eight 
miles  to  spread  on  his  land. 

This  desultory  communication  made  at  your 
request  I  feel  satisfied  presents  no  new  views. 
I  do  not  hope  to  add  to  the  information  that  you 
have  given  to  the  public,  but  being  conscious  of 
the  great  obligations  that  I,  with  every  one  en- 
gag^  in  the  same  pursuit,  am  under  to  you,  I  could 
not  disregard  the  wishes  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
express.  This  is  my  only  apology  for  occupying 
so  much  of  your  <  Register.' 

Nov.  l9Uh  1840. 
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II.  Jlnawera  by  Dr.  Oninn  Braxton,  of  Cheri- 
cokCf  Kins  fFilliam  county. 

jfnswer  to  lat  query. — The  use  of  marl  at  Cheri- 
coke,  the  liirin  on  which  f  reside,  and  to  which 
these  «nswera  will  be  confiued.  waa  commenced 
in  1834. 

2d. — The  /arm  was  my  own  then,  and  since. 

3J. — The  quant iiy  of  cleared  and  cultivated  land 
then  about  500  acre«. 

4th. — About  60  acres  since  added,  ^nerally  of 
waste  spots,  and  poorer  than  the  other.  In  all 
now  550  acres. 

6th. — About  60  to  70  acres  marled  annually,  and 
about  400  arres  now  covered.  All  the  marl 
brought  eight  miles  by  water,  on  a  camel 
lighter,  from  the  landa  of  Geo.  W.  Basset t, 
above.  My  own  marl  dips  so  much  as  to  be 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  river.* 

6th. — Accordini^  lo  Professor  Rogers'  analysis  and 
report,  this  marl  has  34  per  cenf.  of  calcareous 
matter.  The  marl  is  friable,  and  the  calcareous 
matter  finely  divided.! 

7^ — ^This  marl  also  contains,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Rojgers,  Z4  per  cent,  of  ^reen-saiid. 

Stk, — Nothing  contained  in  the  marl  to  lessen  the 
valu«». 

9^. — The  usual  quantities  applied  from  200  to 
300  bushels  per  acre. 

lOlh. — As  liittle  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre  I  have 
applied  with  benefit;  but  not  so  great  as  the 
larger  quantities. 

IKA.— I  have  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  exceeded 
300  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  result  was  better 
than  a  lesser  quantity,  but  this  superiority  was 
evidenced  more  on  grasses  than  on  grain. 
Wherever  enough  green-Band-marl  (mark  the 
expression})  has  been  put,  the  weeds,  aflar  the 
first  year  of  the  growth,  are  eradicated,  and  if 
there  is  not  enougn  red  clover  seed  in  the  ground 
to  occupy  the  land,  the  surface  is  covered  by 
white  clover,  without  any  seed  having  been 
sown. 

12th. — The  previous  cropping  was  meliorating, 
80  far  as  some  red  clover,  an  abundant  ctpop  of 
weeds  left  to  die  on  the  land,  and  what  other  pu- 
trescent manure  we  could  prepare  on  the  farm, 
could  make  it.  The  fiv^- field  rotation  bad  been 
pursued  for  two  or  three  years  belbre  I  com- 
menced marlini;,  (1.  corn,  2.  wheat  or  oats,  3. 
clover,  fallowed,  4.  wheat,  6,  pasture  not  closely 
grazed.)  fielbre  that  the  common  three-field 
rotation  had  obtained. 

*  An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  digging,  trans- 
portation, &c.  of  tbis  marl,  was  prepared  at  oar 
request,  and  will  be  inserted  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  number. — £o. 

t  The  only  specimen  furnished  contained : 
Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  -      11  grs. 

SandaCosTM,       -  -  -      82 

Of  which  aboat  one-third,  or  27  grains 
was  of  green-sand. 
Dark  gray  clay,  (or  finely  divided  earth,) 
aod  km  ....       7 

100 

See  remarks  on  this  specimeu,  p.  668.        E.  R. 

t  Meaning  a  calcareoul  marl,  containing  also  green- 
sand  .—Ed. 

Vol.  V11I.-87 


ISth. — The  same  five-field  rotation  has  been  con- 
tinued since  marling,  but  is  about  to  be  changed 
to  six-fields,  by  the  introducing  of  a  pea* crop. 
The  partial  grazing,  in  the  year  preceding  com, 
is  deemed  more  beneficial  than  injuHoua  to  the 
subsequent  product,  as  the  light  soil  needs  the 
treading  of  stock. 

14M. — The  com  crop  on  the  poorer  land,  next 
succeeding  the  marlinic,  I  thiok  has  been  in- 
creased from  100  to  200  per  cent.  On  the  better 
land  about  100  per  cent.  The  land,  judg^iig 
from  its  appearance  and  the  crops  raified«  baa 
continued  to  iaif>rove  alierwards ;  but  with  my 
rotation  and  the  short  lime  I  have  been  at  it,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  many 
second  crope  of  corn  after  the  marling,  apd  the 
Hessian  fly  invanably  destroys  my  com^field 
wheat. 

15fA.— My  experience  (on  the  farm  on  which  I 
live)  with  marl  has  been  too  limited  to  aoiwer 
this  query  satisfactorily ;  but  as  far  as  I  eaa 
judge,  the  early  effects  have  certainly  been 
tfreatly  increased  aflerwards. 

16t4. — I  have  no  expectation  of  aax.  future  dimi- 
nution of  ihe  rate  of  produt^t  already  derived, 
under  the  circumstances  by  me  stated,  or  t  up- 
posed  in  the  query. 

17/A.— Being  aoxiuua  to  get  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  larm  as  early  as  possible,  I  have 
never  marled  aa  heavily  as  the  land  oofdd  bear 
of  green-sand  marl,  perhaps  by  two-thirds,  or 
three- fourths — and,  therefore,  I  have  no  da- 
maged or  marl- burnt  spots.  But  our  county 
presents  much  of  such  effects ;  which  are  ^ne- 
rally  found  on  gravelly  knolls,  whether  ot  light 
or  stiff  soil,  and  where  most  devoid  of  vegeta- 
ble matter.  But  this  damaged  land,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  is  all  easily  reclaimed,  and  made  rich, 
by  a  fiee  application  of  vegetable  matter,  or 
other  putrescent  manure— but  the  animalized 
manures  acting  decidedly  better  than  the  purely 
vegetable. 

18<A.— All  vegetable  manures  have  acted  better 
aince  mariing  than  belbre,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
jud^,  are  durable,  and  the  land  looks  rich  aAer 
their  use ;  whereas,  4>e(bre  mariing,  on  the  light 
soils,  the  eficct  of  the  putrescent  manuring  se- 
nerally  passed  ofi*  with  the  first  crop,  miore 
marling,  gypsum  had  good  efiect  on  clover,  and 
also  on  tiurnips.  But  ofier  using  the  green-sand 
naari,  gypsum  had  no  precept ibie  efiect,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  surpassed  in  efiect,  and  auperseded 
by  the  green -sand  ingredient. 

lOth.'-^Beiore  mariing,  my  fields  averaged  from 
15  to  20  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

20ih. — My  corn  crop  far  the  last  three  years  ave- 
raged 40  bushels,  being  all  on  marled  land. 
This  year  is  included,  supposing  that  it  will  cer- 
tainly produce  at  least  as  much  as  the  two 
former. 

21st.— My  crops  of  wheat  have  more  than  dou- 
bled since  I  have  been  fidiowi^,  but  I  have  not 
as  yet  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  the 
eflecis  on  marled  land  fallowed,  as  my  fields  are 
just  now  eomin^  in  rotation,  this  being  the  first 
ye^r  of  fallowmg  proper  afler  marling.  As 
before  stated  I  cannot  make  wheat  afler  com, 
OQ  rich  or  poor,  maried  r?  onmarled  land. 

22Z2.— If  the  priee  of  com  be  put  fit  #2.75  the  bar- 
rel and  wheat  at  #1.20  the  bushel,  1  seppose 
th*  increase  of  grain,  from  marling,  to  be  worth 
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$8.60  for  each  acre  under  grain  crops,  and  near- 
ly 92600  on  (he  farm  each  year,  (or  grain  alone. 
Parts  of  several  fields  (amounting  as  above 
stated  to  about  150  acres)  are  yet  to  be  marled, 
and  ofcourse  have  added  nothing  to  this  product. 
My  gross  produciSi  as  well  as  the  net,  are  very 
much  better  than  they  formerly  were  under  the 
three-shifl  rotation,  although  I  now  cultivate 
but  one-sixih  of  the  surface,  whereas  /brmerly 
it  was  one-third. 
28(L— As  far  as  my  observation  and  experience 
have  gone,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  contradict, 
but  on  the  contrary  every  thing  to  confirm  the 
theoretical  views  advanced  by  you  respecting 
the  action  of  marl,  in  the  <  Essay  on  Calcareous 
Manures.' 
November  4th,  1840. 

HI.  jfnswers  of  Carter  Braxton,  in  regard  to 
Newcastle  farm,  Hanover. 

jfnewers  to  Ist  query. — The  first  marling  was 
done  in  1832,  or  '33.    But  tliis  is  conjecture. 

2d. — When  marl  was  first  used  on  ihe  farm  1 
own,  it  was  the  propeny  of  Mrs.  E.  Ruffin, 
from  whom  I  purchased  m  1837 ;  it  was  under 
her  management  before  (hen,  and  my  own 
since. 

Zd  and  4th. — The  cleared  land  was  then  about 
750  acres ;  and  none  of  any  consequence  has 
been  added  since. 

5th. — Id  1837,  when  I  took  possession  of  the 
estate,  1  found  about  120  acres  marled.  Since 
then,  1  have  marled  about  230 — making  in  all 
350  acres. 

6th, — 1  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  propor- 
tions of  component  parts  of  the  marl. 

7th  and  Sth. — The  upper  stratum  of  our  marl 
banks,  for  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  appear  to  be 
very  full  of  shells,  and  some  masses  of  them 
are  very  hard,  fielow  that,  for  any  known 
depth,  as  none  of  them  has  been  yet  penetrated 
to  the  bottom,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  shell, 
some  entire  and  the  rest  in  fragments,  mixed 
with  the  marl.  The  color  of  our  mart  in  the 
bank  is  bluish ;  but  that  below  the  top  stratum, 
soon  afler  coming  from  the  pit,  has  a  greenish 
complexion,  when  looked  at  against  the  sun ; 
and  all  of  it  is  supposed  to  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  green-sand.  The  immediate  eflect  of 
this  roarMs  equal  to  what  could  be  expected  of 
any  marl.* 

*  The  specimen  of  upper  stratum  contained : 
Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  -      36  grs. 

Sand,  part  coarse,  principally  fine,  -      86 

Of  which  about  one-fourth,  or  9  grains, 

was  green-sand. 
Gray  clay,  (or  finely  divided  earth,)  and 

loss       -  -  -  -  -      28 

100 
The  specimen  of  lower  stratum,  containing  but  few 
and  small  fragments  of  shells,  consisted  of 
Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  •        2 

Sand,  fine  -  .  -      76 

Of  which  about  one-tenth,  or  7^  grains 
was  green-sand. 
Gray  clay,  (or  finely  divided  earth,)  and 
loss      -  -  -  .  -      22 
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9ih,  lOih  and  lU^.— From  2^0  to  300  bu^hele 
usually  applied.  A  portion  of*  my  present  com 
field  received  only  175  bushels  to  the  acre,  a 
third  less  than  the  usual  quantity — the  soil  on 
which  this  smallest  portion  was  put,  in  appear- 
ance was  no  better,  if  as  good  as  that  on  which 
more  marl  was  placed ;  but  the  crop  of  com 
now  looks  equally  good,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
with  the  largest  portion.  No  experiment  with 
a  largi^r  portion  than  300  bushels. 

I2th. — it  may  be  said  that  the  cultivation  was 
meliorating.  The  farm  was  in  four  fields — the 
number  of  stock  small— and  the  land  kept  un- 
der the  inclosing  system ;  but  the  land  generally 
produced  nothing  else  than  weeds;  in  some 
spots,  bird-foot  clover — the  second  year  aHer 
cultivation  the  land  put  up  in  stick-weed,  which 
overcame  every  other  grass  and  weed.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  system  that  adds  nothing  to 
our  lands. 

13^. — Since  mailing  I  have  kept  the  land  in  four 
fields — have  grazed  much  more  heavily  than 
my  predecessor ;  but  have  sown  clover  on  all 
the  marled  land,  which  has  alwa3*8  flourished 
luxuriantly. 

I4ih. — The  effect  has  been  an  increase  of  from 
50  to  100  per  cent,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  land  beibre  marling.  1  have  cultivated  do 
land,  that  I  have  marled,  but  once  ;  I  have  this 
year  cultivated  40  acres  in  com,  that  was  about 
the  first  marled  land  on  the  farm ;  it  was  not 
represented  to  me  as  being  extraordinary  for 
fertility  when  I  purchased,  and  I  think  the  crop 
is  now  at  least  equal  to  8  barrels :  this  land  I  do- 
vered,  the  year  I  purchased.  1  have  no  doubt, 
from  my  best  observation,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  !he  marled  soil  is  progressive  every 
year:  but  1  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  im- 
provement is  greatly  augmented  by  the  use  of 
clover,  which  gives  additional  fertility  to  the  soil 
every  day  it  remains  on  the  ground.  A  liirmer 
that  neglects  to  clover,  derives  only  half  of  the 
benefit  ne  otherwise  would  from  marling.  It  has 
been  said  "  without  clover,  no  manure — without 
manure,  no  corn,  wheat,"  &c.;  we  may  say 
here,  **  without  marl,  no  clover,  and  without  clo- 
ver,  no  corn,  wheat,  &c." 

I5th. — The  earliest  effects  have  increased  ;  from 
but  one  experiment,  I  ppeak,  however — and 
fi'om  all  the  observation  I  can  bestow,  that  will 
be  the  invariable  result. 

16^ — I  have  never  witnessed  any  diminution  of 
the  early  product— and  from  all  that  I  can  conjec- 
ture, none  can  be  apprehended  in  all  future  time. 

17 th, — 1  know  of  no  injurious  result  of  marhng,  in 
any  instance  on  my  own  Sand. 

ISth, — 1  have  never  used  any  other  mineral  ma- 
nui^e.  I  think  I  may  positively  assert,  from  my 
limited  experience,  that  putrescent  manure  is 
more  durable  aOer  marling.  1  am  not  deter- 
mined whether  it  is  more  efficacious  on  the  first 
crop. 

I9th. — The  product  before  marling,  on  an  average, 

was  hardly  fifiecn  bushels  of  com  per  acre. 
^th. — The  present  productive  power  of  the  same 

Average  of  the  upper  and  lower  stratum,  if  equal 
depths  are  used : 
Carbonate  of  time  in  100  grains  -  -     18}  gt. 

Green-sand  do.  •  *       8} 
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land  I  suppose  (o  be  lully  thirty  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre. 

Slst.— The  ravages  of  the  fly  have  been  such,  for 
the  two  last  years,  (hat  no  data  can  be  obtained 
from  the  crops  of  wheat  of  those  years.  In 
1838  1  reaped  at  least  14  bushels  to  the  acre  af- 
ter com ;  that  crop  was  seeded  entirely  on 
marled  land.  1  marled  and  manured  a  lot  of  9 
acres  in  1839,  and  planted  it  in  corn,  the  pro- 
duct was  84  barrels— I  he  com  measured  in 
June,  the  year  aAer  it  was  made.  The  same 
lot  was  seeded  last  fall  in  wheat,  and  although 
it  seemed  to  be  destroyed  in  the  spring  by  fly, 
yet  it  yielded  102  bushels  of  wheat  that  weigh- 
ed 61  lbs. 
.  224. — The  increased  product  of  com  is  worth  fully 
89  per  acre— 82,000  corn  crop  alone.  The 
wheat,  as  has  been  observed,  having  been  too 
unproductive  to  furnish  any  data  for  an  estimate. 

23rf. — I  know  of  qoihin^  to  contradict  the  "  reca- 
pitulation" in  the  *  Essay  on  Calcareous  Ma- 
nures ;'  but  every  known  result  corroborates  the 
deductions  of  that  work,  which  gave  birth  to  a 
revolution  in  the  agriculture  of  ourcountiv,  that 
will  be  ever  memorable  in  its  annals — and  place 
its  author  among  its  crreatest  benefactors. 
Novmber  5th,  1840. 

IV.  Answers  of  fViUiams  Carter,  in  regard  to  the 
applications  and  effects  of  green-sand  alone,  on 
his  Broad  Neck  farm,  Hanover  county. 

Broad  Neck,  Hanover  Co.,  > 
Nov,  23d,  1840.  J 
In  answer  to  your  queries  upon  the  subject  of 
ffreensand,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  state,  with 
considerable  accuracy,  the  results  of  experiments 
maxJe  with  that  manure.*  Four  years  ago,  in  the 
spring  of  1836,  before  planting,  I  carted  upon  a 
belt  of  land,  running  diagonally  through  the  field 
designed  for  corn,  green-sand,  to  the  amount  of 
about  1000  bushels  to  (he  acre.  The  belt,  10  feet 
wiiley  was  run  in  a  diagonal  direction,  so  as  to 
embrace  tbfe«»  distinct  varieties  of  soil,  in  order 
that  i  might  ascertain  which  it  would  most  bene- 
fit. At  one  end  of  the  belt,  the  land  is  a  coarse, 
yellow  sand,  poor,  and  fit  only  for  com,  and  pro- 
ducing that  in  but  small  quantities.  In  the  mid- 
dle, the  soil  is  good,  producing  com,  wheat  and 
clover  very  well.  The  other  extreme  mns  gradual- 

*  This  reference  is  to  the  queries  published  in  1837, 
in  coDnezioD  with  the  gener^d  queries  on  marling, 
(recently  again  submitted  to  Mr.  Carter,)  and  which 
were  as  follow:  (Far.  Reg.,  Vol.  Y.,  p.  511.) 

'^Mddional  yueriei,  addreseed  to  penone  who  have 
KMi  green-tand  earth,  not  caleareoue,  or  not  efferves- 
cent with  aeide, 

Qitery  1.  la  what  quantities  have  you  used  the  earth 
called  **  green-sand"  per  acre  ? 

2.  On  what  extent  of  surface,  and  for  what  length 
of  time? 

S.  On  what  kind  of  soil — and,  especially,  as  to 
whether  naturally  rich  or  poor,  and  whether  marled  or 
not— has  this  manure  t>eeD  operative,  or  of  no  effect? 

4.  What  crops  is  it  beneficial  to,  and  on  what  has  it 
little  or  no  effect .' 

5.  Is  its  beneficial  effect  durable  or  transient — and 
to  what  known  extent  ?" 


ly  into  a  "  livenr,"  white,  cold  soil,  producing, 
tolerably  well  only,  our  usual  crops ;  much  infe- 
rior to  the  middle,  but  better  than  the  first  portion. 
The  green-sand  was  spread  evenly  over  the  aur- 
face  of  the  belt,  which  had  been  marked  off  dis- 
tinctly with  a  plough — the  com  planted  over  the 
whole  field,  and  all  treated  alike.  I  plough  but 
one  way,  drilling  the  com.  I  also  put  ffreen-saod 
into  a  few  hundred  hills  of  com  in  another  part  of 
the  field,  and  some  time  ader,  in  planting  cotton, 
gave  a  good  allowance  to  alternate  rows.  During 
the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1836, 1  watched  the 
growl  h  of  the  corn  and  cotton  ia  hills,  drills,  and 
belt,  but  found  no  difference  between  that  which 
had,  and  that  which  had  not  the  green-aaod.  la 
October,  the  field  was  sown  in  wheat.  The 
spring  of '37  came,  but  along  with  it  no  improve- 
ment in  the  wheat ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  de- 
cidedly injured— killed  out ;  and  the  ground  wore 
the  appearance  of  being  under  the  mfluence  of 
frost,  even  as  late  as  the  month  of  April — looking 
spongy,  spewed  up.  From  this  time,  I  thought 
no  more  of  green-sand,  till  my  retum  firom«ihe 
Springs,  about  the  1st  October,  when  I  disco ver< 
ed  from  my  house,  which  overiooks  the  field,  that 
the  carrot  weeds  on  the  afore- mentioned  belt  very 
far  overtopped  their  neighbors.  Upon  examina- 
tion, I  (bund  the  white  clover  and  volunteer  red 
(having  sown  no  clover  this  year)  much  better 
than  elsewhere,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  green - 
sand  was  a  good  thing  for  the  clovers,  if  not  Or 
grain.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  the  poorest  and 
most  sandy  parts  of  the  t>elt  put  up  a  smart  spr  r.  • 
kling  of  the  bird's  foot  clover ;  the  better,  but  ctili 
sandy  part,  as  it  encroached  upon  the  really  good, 
land,  had  a  most  magnificent  growth  of  white  do 
ver,  (which  was  never  seen  there  before) ;  and  0{i 
the  balance  of  the  belt  there  was  a  very  fine  crup 
of  both  white  and  red,  varying  with  the  quality  of 
the  land — much  inferior  on  thetoAtter  land,  an  J 
where  decidedly  white  and  cold,  no  improvement 
At  all.  The  belt,  originally  but  ten  feet  wide,  had 
now,  by  frequent  pTouffhings  and  harrowingi?, 
during  the  cultivation  of  the  com  and  sowing  of 
the  wheat,  spread  out  to  fully  20  feet;  and  seeing 
the  cloven  as  good  at  the  margins  as  in  the  mid- 
dle, I  condudeS  1  had  wasted  labor  in  putting  on 
the  green-sand  too  thick ;  therefore  in  the  following 
year  reduced  the  quantity  to  €00  bushels  the  acre. 
Spring  of  1839—8ame  field  in  corn— carried  out 
and  spread,  as  near  as  could  be,  600  bushels  green- 
sand  to  the  acre,  on  about  25  acres,  the  bolt  in- 
cluded— crop  fine  throughout ;  saw  no  difference 
in  any  part  of  the  field,  not  even  on  the  belt  where 
the  clover  was  so  fine,  but  which  had  been  grazed 
down  with  the  rest  of  the  field  the  previous  au- 
tumn. Sowed  wheat  in  October — crop  promising 
in  spring,  1840,  but  lost  by  rust— no  difference 
t>etween  the  green-sand  part  of  the  field  and  other 
parts  as  to  rust— observed  no  spewing  up  of  the 
earths  like  that  by  frost,  as  formeriy;  perhor^ 
owing  to  the  smaller  application  of  green-sanl. 
In  the  spring,  1840,  sowed  the  whole  field  with 
red  clover  seed ;  the  growth  most  wonderful  where 
the  green-sand  was  used,  and  in  the  strong  lan.^ 
during  harvest  a  stroke  of  the  cradle  would  take 
in  as  much  clover,  nearly,  as  wheat.  White  clover 
wonderfully  luxuriant,  and  the  entire  26  acres  at 
this  day  exhibit  marks  of  great  improvement,  w  .:. 
the  exception  of  a  few  erSs  of  rows  running  inui 
the  white  land. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  contlguooe  to  the 
land  already  described  at  having  received  the 
green-sand,  there  were  altout  30  acres  resembling 
It  originally,  but  much  impoveri^ed  by  cultiva- 
tion, upon  which  a  very  liberal  supply  of  farm-pen 
and  stable  manure  was  spread  at  the  time  the 
other  received  the  green-sand  preparatory  to  plant- 
ing com.  On  both  these  parts  of  the  field  the 
corn  was  e<]ually  good— the  succeeding  crop  o? 
wheat  however  was  much  more  promising,  before 
the  rust' took  it.  on  the  manured  part;  but  the 
clover  very  inferior  to  that  which  grew  where  the 
gn^nw-sand  was  spread.  This  appears  a  strong 
proc  of  the  excellence  of  green-sand  as  a  manure 
lor  clover. 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  have  I  answersd  four  of 
your  queries,  and  I  h(  pe  at  a  future  day,  to  be 
able  to  testily  as  to  **  the  permanency  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  green-sand,"  which  consti- 
tutes yonr  fifth  and  last  quer}'. 
Very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

Williams  Cabtbr* 


Concluding  Remarks  by  the  Editor. 

The  preceding  interesting  communication  on 
the  use  and  effects  of  green-sand  alone  was  not 
received  until  the  25th  of  November,  aHcr  all  the 
for'^going  remarks  and  answers  were  in  type, 
'f  he  facts  stated  deserve  the  attentive  considera- 
ti>>n  of  all  who  desire  to  understand  the  action  of 
grern-sand.  No  particular  comments  will  here 
\ie  offered ;  and  it  will  be  lefl  to  readers  to  draw 
their  own  inferences  as  to  whether  the  effects  just 
e\'!ed  are  most  in  agreement  with  my  views 
be. ore  presented,  or  with  the  more  authoritative 
and  more  prevalent  opinion  of  this  earth  being  a 
^i/t^roi  fertilizer. 

^  >ne  more  statement  of  practice  in  regard  to 
both  the  early  and  later  effects  of  green-sand, 
v,;h out  any  calcareous  admixture  or  accompani- 
ment, will  be  added — and  which,  indeed,  is  the 
only  such  fact  known,  except  of  my  own  former 
practice  and  experiments,  on  the  general  results 
of  which  have  been  founded  the  opinions  stated 
at  page  680,  and  in  vacious  previous  parts  of  this 
journal. 

The  early  effects  of  the  trial  referred  to,  were 
communicated  by  Dr.  Braxton  to  the  Farmers' 
Register,  more  than  four  years  airo,  and  may  be 
seen  at  page  277  of  Vol.  IV.  After  mentioning 
severe  I  smaHer  and  less  careful  experiments  with 
green-sand  as  manure,  which,  though  generally 
producinjB^  good  efilscts,  and  therefore  encouraging 
tlie  repetition,  were  not  of  a  decisive  character — 
because  not  entirely  separate  from  calcareous  mat- 
ter, and,  moreover,  not  observed  beyond  the  eariy 
rcf'ulis— he  proceeds  thus  to  describe  what  may 
he  'considered  as  an  accurate  as  well  as  a  long 
continued  experiment: 

"  But  the  mo«>t  decided  proof  of  its  beneficial 
rfTocts,  was  evidenced  on  cotton.  I  selected,  as 
I  ilioughr,  the  poorest  spot  on  the  farm  where  I 
ret^iJe,  the  spring  of  1835,  (beinit  a  part  of  one  of 
(huee  cattle-starving,  comlort-killing  appendages, 
cuiU  d  a  St  ending- pasture,)  and  followed  up  a  few 
acm  which  I  put  in  cotton  ;  the  whole  was  ma- 
n  Mr<?d  in  the  drill  with  coarse  Utter.  On  about  3 
s^  u  ff,  the  litter  in  the  drills  was  top-dressed  with  | 


green  sand  at  about  100  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but 
1  should  observe,  that  this  green-sand  was  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  tliat  used  with  the  celery  and 
com,  not  being  from  the  same  deposite,  and  being 
the  upper,  or  overlying  stratum  of  the  tertiary  for" 
mation,  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  gre^n- 
sand  and  6  of  gypsum,  most  of  it  having  no  lime 
at  all.  On  another  acre,  old  ashes  in  about  the 
same  proportion  were  applied,  in  the  same  wayi 
and  the  cultivation  was  precisely  the  same  on 
these  4  acres,  as  on  the  rest  of  the  patch.  Where 
the  green-sand  and  aslies  were  put,  I  could  see 
no  difference ;  but  between  that,  and  where  no 
mari  [green-sand}  or  ashes  were  put,  it  was  as./Sds 
to  one,  or  more.  Where  the  green-sand  and 
ashes  were  applied,  the  cotton  was  of  fine  size^ 
and  as  well  branched  and  boiled  as  I  ever  saw 
cotton,  while  that  of  the  other  was  small  and  tri- 
flinff — scarcely  worth  any  thing." 

The  ground  which  was  the  subject  of  this  es' 
pcriment,  after  being  in  oats  the  lollowing  year, 
(1836,)  has  since,  together  with  the  field  in  gene- 
ral, been  returned  to  its  former  use  of  standing 
pasture.  1  saw  the  place  during  my  recent  visit 
to  Dr.  Braxton,  and  under  his  guidance.  There 
was  a  very  thin  sprinkling  of  red  Clover  over  the 
field  generally,  and  this  was  somewhat  thicker^ 
and  therefore  the  land  might  be  considered  as  bet- 
ter, on  the  site  oC  this  former  manuring  than 
elsewhere.  But  this  difierence  was  so  slight,  that 
neither  of  us  could  trace  any  part  of  theforiBer 
outline  of  the  manured  part,  by  the  difierence  of 
the  stand  of  eloverj  or  by  any  other  mark  of  supe- 
riority. 

Neither  was  there  any  difierence  perceptible 
between  the  two  pans  manured  severally  by  100 
bushels  of  drawn  ashes  and  by  100  bushels  of 
green-sand  earth,  containing  (according  to  Pro- 
fessor Rogers'  statement)  80  per  c^nt  or  pure 
green-sand  and  5  percent,  oi  gypsum  to  the  acre  ; 
and  indeed  it  had  been  forgotten,  and  could  not  be 
recollected,  on  which  side  of  the  lot  the  two  differ- 
ent manures  had  been  used.  Allowing  every 
thing  that  can  be  now  claimed  by  the  most  san- 
guine or  confiding  advocate  of  f —- ^sand,  the 
present  superiority  of  the  land  so  manured  caonoi 
exceed  fifty  per  cent.,  if  indeed  it  be  so  roach  ; 
which  is  a  diminution  of  seven-eiffhths,  or  more, 
of  the  superiority  shown  on  the  first  crop.  More- 
over, of  the  small  superiority  still  remaining,  over 
the  unmanured  surrounding  field,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a  part  of  it  is  not  due  to  the  5 
buihels  of  gypsum  to  the  acre,  even  if  all  the 
effect  of  the  rough  putrescent  manure  be  (as  I  can 
well  believe)  entirely  at  an  end. 

If  no  other  benefit  should  grow  out  of  this  pub- 
lication, and  the  suggestion  of  these  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  scientific  dicta,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  im- 
press on  the  fumers  of  this  region  the  high  impor- 
tance of  testing,  by  accurate  and  numerous  expe- 
riments, the  value,  and  then  ascertaining  the  kind 
and  the  limits  of  action,  of  green-sand  as  manure, 
lu  a  single  year,  by  mtillipHe«l  experiments  on  va- 
rious soils,  difierent  crops,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, all  dispute  and  obscurity  could  be  re- 
moved as  to  early  efiects;  and  by  continued  obser- 
vation of  the  same  experiments,  or  a  sufficient 
portion  of  them,  a  few  years'  time  would  apply 
the  test  to  the  degree  of  permanency  of  efiecr. 
If  such  had  been  the  course  advised,  and  acted 
upon,  when  public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
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exiitence  of  green-eand  in  Virginia,  instead  of  a 
general  confidence  being  yielded,  without  trial  or 
proper  evidence,  in  the  asserted  marvellous  etfects, 
the  imporiani  facts  would  already  have  been 
proved  ;  and  the  true  value  of  ^reen-sand  might 
have  been  known  and  availed  of^and  the  false 
and  delusive  opinions  dissipated,  and  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  lead  to  erroneous  practice  and  loss.  Such 
a  course  of  experiment,  on  this,  as  on  various 
other  subjects,  might  well  have  been  an  effect  of 
the  labors  of  a  Board  of  A<?riculture,  if  th*^  **  pen- 
ny-wise and  p  mn  i -foolish  '  policy  of  the  Virginia 
legislature,  or  its  penny -saving  and  pound-wasting 
tisage,  had  not  refused  even  that  humble  and  low- 
priced  aid  to  agricultural  improvement ;  and  such 
a  course  of  judicious  experiments,  even  if  limited 
to  this  one  subject  of  green-sand,  would  have 
been  more  productive  of  information,  and  of  pro- 
fir,  to  the  stale,  than  all  the  discoveries  and  specu- 
lations to  be  found  in  the  state  geological  reports, 
upon  that  and  every  other  subject  of  research,  put 
together. 


TRAirSPOftTATION  OF  MARL  ON  THE  PA11C7N- 
KBT  RIVfiR,  AND  ITS  BXPBNSB. 

To  lbs  Editor  of  Ibe  Fannen'  Hcfister. 

Ckeria^  Nov.  6th.  1840. 
In  connexion  with  the  reports  on  marling,  which 
you  are>H>w  in  the  progress  of  publishing,  it  may 
not  be  without  its  use  to"  some,  to  give  you  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  expenses  attending  the 
same,  as  the  process  is  carried  on  by  me  ;  for  I 
am  satisfied  manv  are  deterred  from  the  use  of 
marl,  when  not  having  it  on  their  own  farms, 
from  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  supposed  expense, 
in  procuring  it  elsewhere.  Whatever  opinions  may 
have  been  elicited,  or  whatever  consideration  the 
subject  may  already  have  attracted,  every  day's 
experience  convinces  me  more  and  more,  that  the 
value  of  calcarepus  manures  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated,  in  the  Hde  wafer  regions  of  Virginia, 
or  indeed  I  may  add  in  all  eastern  Virginia,  nor 
do  I  think  it  will  be,  till  persons  try  the  experiment 
for  themselves.  In  this  county,  much  good  has 
already  been  done  by  marling,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly an  increasing  interest  on  the  subject.  Some 
have  marled  over  all  their  arable  lands;  very 
many  are  engaged  in  it,  and  many  are  commen- 
cing, and  many  others  preparing  to  commence. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  profeAP  to  admit  its  value,  but 
still  there  are  few  who  give  themselves  to  the 
work,  as  Its  importance  would  seem  to  warrant. 
Although  deposites  are  almost  daily  beinrr  (bund, 
where  none  were  thought  to  exist,  still  there  are 
many  farms  and  neighborhoods,  in  marl  regions, 
where  none  have  as  yet  t>een  found,  or  if  Ibund, 
are  vnavailiDg  to  the  owners,  from  their  locality;  but 
which  farms  are  in  a  few  miles,  either  by  land  or 
water,  of  inexhaustible  deposites  of  the  richest 
maris,  the  most  valuable  and  only  permanent 
manures  (save  lime)  which  can  be  applied  to  our 
acid,  and  without  calcareous  matter,  comparative- 
ly sterile  soils.  Still  these  owners  are  prevented 
Irom  using  the  only  means  which  ean  enrich  their 
lands,  by  an  Indefinite  idea  of  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  use  of  mari,  where  it  is  not  to  be  procured 
on  their  own  lands.  It  Is  with  the  view  of  aiding 
the  latter  class  chiefiy,  if  this  should  come  under 


the  notice  of  any  such,  that  I  propose  to  make  the 
following  statement. 

As  I  have  already  stated  in  my  answers  to  your 
queries  on  the  subject  of  mariing,  all  the  oiarl 
which  I  use,  I  bring  8  miles  down  the  river.  My 
boat  is  a  decked,  or  what  is  called,  a  camel  light- 
er. It  is  48  feet  long,  by  12  wide,  the  sides  32 
inches  deep.  When  properly  loaded,  it  carries 
about  600  bushels.  Two  hands  man  her  very 
well,  but  they  cannot  make  a  full  load  in  two, 
days  the  time  allotted  for  a  load.  This  is  easily 
done  by  3  men  the  number  usually  carried,  though 
2  hands  will  bring  down  400  bushels,  in  the  above 
mentioned  time. 

The  marl  is  wheeled  in  on  barrows,  some  10, 
20  or  30  feet,  as  work  is  extended  into  the  bank, 
and  is  discharged  in  the  same  way  at  the  wharf 
or  landing  at  home.  At  the  above  rate  it  would 
give  100  bushels  of  marl  per  day  for  each  hand. 
Now  estimating  the  value  of  each  hand  at  9150 
a  year,  for  hire,  clothing  and  feeding,  allowing  300 
working  days,  would  be  W  cents  a  day,  or  $3 
for  the  trip  of  2  days.  The  boat  only  cost  me 
970  out  of  pocket ;  but  the  ship  carpenter,  who 
built  her,  6a>d  he  could  not  build  one,  furnishing 
materials  himself,  for  less  than  $300,  so  we  will 
put  it  at  that  price  ;  the  interest  on  which,  would 
be  9^8  P^f  annum;  and  supposing  the  lighter 
would  last  10  years,  the  common  life  allotted  to 
such  boats,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  830  a  year,  which  would  be  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent,  on  each  8100  ;  so  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  10  years,  you  would  be  reimburs- 
ed in  the  original  cost,  to  which  may  be  added 
for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  boat,  810,  and  wear 
and  tear  ol  implements  used  by  the  laborers,  such 
as  wheel- barrows,  picks,  grubbing  hoes  and  sho- 
vels, 8^)  a  liberal  allowance,  making,  viz :  inter- 
est 8 18+8inking  fund  830-f  repairs  8 10+impIe- 
ments  8^=863  per  annum,  for  boat  expenses,  &c« 
Now  allowing  the  boat  to  run  but  8  months  in  the 
year,  would  Im:  but  208  working  days,  making  30| 
cents  per  diem,  or  61  cents  a  trip,  which  makes 
the  actual  cost  of  the  mari  at  my  landing  (not 
paying  any  thing  for  the  mari)  83.61  cents,  per 
boat  load  of  600  bushels,  or  rather  over  half  a 
cent  per  bushel.  The  expense  of  hauling  there- 
trom,  will  depend  upon  the  distance  to  be  hauled, 
on  the  fields,  which  each  one  can  best  estimate 
for  himself,  and  it  will  therefore  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  do  it  in  this  place.  When  spread  on  the 
land,  1  should  think  it  cheap  to  estimate  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  mari  at  10  cents,  per  bushel ; 
which,  at  the  rate  1  apply  it,  of  200  to  260  bushels 
per  acre,  would  make  820  to  825  per  acre,  abd  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  the  enhanced  value  of 
the  land,  would  t>e  considerably  more  than  that 
amount,  as  soon  as  laid  on. 

Perhaps  larger  boats,  such  as  are  used  on  the 
canal  at  Richmond,  which  carry,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, 1200  bushels  of  co'il,  would  answer  better; 
that  i^,  be  of  more  easy  navigation,  and  carrying 
so  much  more,  would  make  it  cheaper,  particular- 
ly if  to  be  transported  any  distance.  Such  is  my 
opinion  of  the  value  of  mari,  after  an  experience 
of  some  8  years  in  its  use,  that  1  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  carry  it  one  hundred  miles,  on  navigable 
water,  provided  it  was  good,  and  I  could  procure 
neither  that  nor  lime  nearer.  Should  any  think 
the  estimates  I  have  made  too  high,  or  too  low, 
for  labor,  he  can  alter  them  to  suit  his  views ;  but 
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I  do  not  think  they  can  be  so  varied  as  material- 
ly to  change  the  general  reeult  of  my  calcutaiions. 
The  marl  of  which  1  have  spoken  is  entirely  of  the 
eocene  description,  and  is  found  on  this  river  (the 
Pamunkey)  in  great  quantities  cropping  out  on  the 
banks,  from  10  to  25  feet  perpendicular.  How 
much  below  low -water  mark  it  goes,  has  not  been 
ascertained,  as  we  have  never  gone  through  it. 
The  analysis  of  this  marl  1  have  given  as  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Rogers  in  my  answers  to  your 
queries,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat  it 
here.  You  may  perhaps  think  by  this  time,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  having  bestrided  my  hobby,  1  have 
forgotten  when  to  dismount.  Not  so — but  such 
is  my  desire  to  see  our  tide- water  country  attain  to 
the  value  of  which  1  think  it  capable  of  being 
brought  by  good  husbandr}^  and  a  judicious  use 
of  the  means  which  have  been  placed  for  our  use 
by  the  bounteous  hand  of  nature,  that  1  am  anx- 
ious to  place  all  the  little  experience  which  has 
fallen  in  my  way,  t>efbre  my  brother  tide-water 
farmers,  who  are  situated  as  I  am,  that  if  they 
think  proper,  they  may  profit  by  It. 

CoRBiBT  Braxton. 
Novmber  5lhj  1840. 


CURRAKT   AND   BLACKBERRY   WINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers*  Begfster. 

Nov.  20ihy  1840. 
At  our  late  agricultural  show,  on  the  13ih  and 
14rh  of  this  month,  at  Fiedcricksburg,  there  were 
exhibited  two  samples  of  wine — the  one  of  black- 
berries, the  other  of  currants— both  of  which  were 
so  highly  approved,  that  your  readers,  1  think, 
will  be  pleased  to  have  the  receipts  lor  making 
them.  1  therefore  now  send  them  to  you  for  pub- 
lication. 

To  make  currant  wine. 

Gather  the  currants  when  ripe;  mash  them 
with  your  hands  ;  to  each  gallon  of  mashed  ber- 
ries add  one  gallon  of  water;  strain  through  a 
hair  sifter  ;  mix  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  with 
every  gallon  of  the  strained  liquor  ;  and  immedi- 
ately bung  the  whole  quantity  in  a  clean  cask, 
where  it  should  remain  twelve  months  before  it  is 
broached. 

To  make  blackberry  wine. 

Pick  the  berries  when  ripe,  squeeze  out  the 
juice  by  hand,  and  to  every  gallon  of  it  add  one 
quart  of  water  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
brown  sugar.  Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and 
then  bung  it  up  in  a  clean  cask  or  barrel,  where  it 
should  remain  twelve  months  before  it  is  bottled. 

The  blackberry  wine  was  preferred  by  most 
persons  who  tasted  the  two  kinds ;  and  one  gen- 
tleman, who  had  frequently  drunk  the  Scupper- 
nong  of  the  best  quality,  gave  the  blackberry 
wine  the  preference.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
lady  who  sent  the  sample  of  the  currant  wine,  for 
she  had  made  sixty  gallons  of  it  last  summer 
twelve  months,  and  a  very  pjeasant  drink  it 
proved  to  be.  The  sentleman  who  sent  the  black- 
berry wine  had  made  16  gallons  of  this  agreeable 
beverage,  and  has  thereby  demonstrated,  that  the 


vines  and  bushes  which  yield  it,  and  which  we 
agriculturists  have  heretofore  deemed  great  nui* 
sances,  may  be  turned  to  proGtabIc  account. 
Quere,  Would  it  not  be  a  good  spec,  to  substitute 
them  for  our  multicaulis  trees,  although  I  have 
lately  heard  that  a  very  ingenious  process  had 
been  discovered,  by  which  the  leaves  of  the  lat- 
ter may  be  converted  into  excellent  soup.  For 
the  truth  of  this  highly  interesting  develope- 
ment  of  multicuaiis  properties  1  am  not  prepared 
to  vouch  ;  as  1  have  neither  tasted  the  soup  my- 
self nor  seen  any  person  who  had  done  so.  But 
another  summer  shall  not  pass  over  my  head, 
(should  1  live  to  see  one,)  without  a  thorough  io- 
vestigaiion  of  this  important  discovery. 

Jambs  M.  Garnett. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MASON,  CABELI*  AND 
KANAWHA  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  IN  RE- 
GARD TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BTATS 
BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

For  the  Farroen*  Register. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mason,  Cabell  and  Ka- 
nawha Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the  town  of 
Point  Pleasant,  in  the  county  of  Mason,  on  Thurs- 
day the  5th  day  of  November,  1840, 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
offered  by  George  H.  Patrick,  esq.,  and  unani- 
mously aidopted. 

Agriculture,  in  its  various  relations,  combines 
the  most  important  interests  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions. The  embellishment  of  civilization,  the 
enlargement  of  commerce,  the  extension  of  arts, 
the  developement  of  mineral  wealth,  and  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  are  all  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  dependent  on  the  well  directed  and 
successful  application  of  the  capital,  skill  and  in- 
dustry bestowed  on  agriculture  end  its  kindred 
pursuits. 

It  is  the  source  of  all  permanent  national  wealth, 
strength  and  prosperity;  sustains  by  its  contri- 
butions, direct  and  indirect,  neariy  all  the  burthens 
of  government  and  of  society ;  yet,  up  to  this 
period,  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  no  effective 
measures  have  been  adopted  to  impart  new  vigor 
to  this  leading  interest  of  the  state. 

In  £urope,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  American  confederacy,  agricultural  boards 
have  been  established,  schools  of  instruction  en- 
dowed, and  agricultural  societies  patronized  with 
the  happiest  effects  and  most  beneficial  results. 
We  cannot  admit  for  a  moment  that  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia  is  not  fully  apprised  of  the 
just  claims  of  the  great  body  of  her  agriculturists 
to  every  fostering  measure  Which  a  wise  system 
of  laws  and  appropriations  may  administer  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  pursuits  and  profits,  by  in- 
creased developements  in  tillage  and  culture,  and 
new  stimulants  to  improvement;  but  believe, 
while  every  patriotic  feeling  of  that  respected 
body  has  been  in  union  with  the  advances  of  the 
age,  they  have  awaited  the  expression  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  an  enicient  effort  to  col- 
lect and  diffuse  agricultural  information  and  im- 
provements in  husbandry  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. Seriously  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  with  full  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  legislature,  this 
society  comes  to  the  following  resolutions  : 
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Ist,  That  Gen.  P.  H.  Steenbergen,  John  Lewis 
aod  the  Hon.  Lewis  Summers,  be  appointed  a 
committee  for  and  on  behalfof  the  society,  to  pre- 
pare and  present  a  memorial  to  the  next  general 
assembly,  praying  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural hoard,  with  such  suitable  powers  and  du- 
ties, as  to  the  wisdom  ol'thc  legislature  may  seem 
proper. 

2d,  That  adequate  aid  and  encouragement  may 
be  given  to  all  societies  formed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  in  proportion  to  some  just 
standard  to  be  fixed  b^  law.    And, 

3d,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions 
be  published  in  the  Farmers'  Register ;  and  our 
agricultural  brethren  throughout  the  common- 
wealth invited  to  co-opernie  with  us. 

A.  W.  QuARBiBR,  Sec^ry, 


TO  SMALL  FARMERS. 

For  the  Fftrraera*  Register. 

I  frequently  hear  small  farmers  say,  <<  Ah  !  if  is 
well  enough' for  Mr.  So-and-so  to  read  the  'Re> 
gister,'  and  try  experiments ;  but  it  will  not  do  for 
me."  Neighbor,  if  this  is  your  case,  let  mc  tell 
you  that  1  am  a  small  farmer,  and  I  can  testify 
that  the  reading  of  agricultural  works  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  m^,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  tu 
you,  if  you  wUI  read  them.  Perhaps  you  will  say 
that  the  correspondents  of  the  <  Register'  propose 
plans  of  improvement  on  too  large  a  scale  for  you. 
This  may  be,  generally  speaking ;  but  then,  when 
we  read,  we  roust  reflect  how  far  this  or  that  can 
be  applied  with  advantage  on  our  own  little  farms. 
And  again,  I  know  many  smalt  farmers  who  are 
fully  competent  to  write  lor  the  *  Register,'  and  by 
not  doing  so  they  neglect  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  they  owe  their  brother  farmers.  The  hand 
which  is  now  using  this  pen,  a  few  minutes  ago 
was  using  the  hoe — and  to  much  better  efiect  too 
— but.  you  see,  Mr.  RufBn  has  not  rejected  this 
piece  oecause  my  ideas  are  not  couched  io  elegant 
or  purely  grammatical  language. 

But  to  the  point.  Small  farmers  should  attend 
to  small  matters,  and  some  big  ones  too ;  and  the 
first  of  these  is  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
The  reading  of  agricultural  works,  as  well  as  all 
other  good  oooks,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  ef- 
fect this  desirable  object.  Next,  the  improvement 
of  our  morals.  Let  us  have  our  consciences 
"  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,"  that 
we  may  enjoy  fully  the  bounties  of  Providence. 
Then  the  improvement  of  our  little  farms,  which  we 
should  not  only  do  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  as 
a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  God  and  to  our  pos- 
terity. This  is  to  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
We  should  be  as  careful  to  store  up  food  for  our 
crops  as  we  are  for  our  fhmilies.  No  ashes,  slops, 
bones,  sweepings  of  the  yard  or  kitchen,  or  litter 
of  any  kind  should  be  lost,  that  can  be  converted 
into  manure,  and  cultivate  no  land  without  its 
being  manured  well.  Let  a  fruit  tree  be  planted 
CD  every  little  unoccupied  spot  of  groond  near  the 
homestead.  Concentrate  your  labors  on  a  small 
spot.  Keep  do  more  stork  than  you  can  keep 
well.  Dispense  with  your  useless  dogs,  and  such 
like.  Subscribe  to  the  *  Farmers'  Register'  (or 
some  other  agricultural  paper)  and  you  will  soon 
haTs  cause  (as  I  now  have)  to  be  thankful  to  the 


editor  and  his  correspondents  for  the  great  benefit 
they  have  done  you.  Your  farm  will  afford  more 
profit  and  more  pleasure  ;  it  will  inspire  a  feeling 
of  manly  independence  and  gratitude  to  a  kind 
Providence  ;  you  will  be  a  fitter  subject  for  a  re- 
publican government ;  in  short,  you  will  attain 
the  enviable  title  of  A  rich  poor  mar. 


KIDRET-WORM   IN  8WINB. 

From  Uie  Soutbeni  Caltivmtor. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  an  exa- 
mination in  a  case  of  this  disease,  which  has 
resulted  in  exhibiting/icto,  important  in  fixing  its 
character  and  which  should  be  extensively  known 
to  farmers.  We  had  met  with  various  prescrip- 
tions for  curing  the  disease,  (which  is  known  by 
the  animal  breaking  down  in  the  loine,)  among 
which  were  the  internal  administration  of  arsenic, 
calomel.  Sec,  and  the  application  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  to  the  back  and  loins— all  of  which 
proved  abortive  on  trial. 

This  summer  we  had  a  fine  barrow,  in  good 
thriving  condition,  suddenly  taken  down  with  this 
affection.  There  was  a  general  paralysis  through- 
out his  whole  frame,  even  his  jaws  being  so  much 
affected  that  he  could  with  difficulty  bite  com  from 
the  cob;  but  in  his  hinder  extremities  all  strength 
was  gone.  We  tried  the  above  prescriptions,  but 
without  any  visible  effect.  Determining  patiently 
to  await  the  result,  we  suflered  him  to  linger  out  a 
miserable  existence  till  within  a  few  days  ago, 
when  he  became  so  low  and  exhausted  that  we 
had  him  knocked  on  the  head  to  terminate  his 
sufferings. 

On  taking  out  and  examining  his  kidneys,  we 
found  them  perfectly  sound,  free  from  worms,  or 
all  trace  of  worms  of  any  kind !  We  then  extend- 
ed our  examination  to  the  region  about  the  kid- 
neys, and  found  every  thing  in  an  apparently 
healthful  condition,  till  we  reached  the  spine  bone 
— when,  as  indeed  we  had  suspected,  we  found 
the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Immediately  over  the  kidney,  we  discovered  a 
perlbration  in  the  spine  bone,  which  ranged  from 
the  direction  of  the  right  flank  to  the  top  of  the 
lefl  shoulder,  passing  through  and  through  the 
bone  and  marrow,  targe  enough  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  a  musket  ball,  and  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  bored  by  a  worm  as  large  as  the  common 
white  grub.  But  to  our  surprise,  we  found  no 
worm,  nor  any  perforation  in  the  adjacent  parts 
indicating  its  escape.  We  have  since  conjectured 
that  the  worm  was  so  much  smaller  than  we  had 
expected  to  find,  on  discoverinir  the  hole  in  the 
l»one  that  we  over-looked  it,  though  present. — 
There  was  no  indication  of  general  decay  in  the 
bone— but  all  was  apparently  sound,  with  the 
exception  of  the  round  perforation  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  investigfition  has  satisfied  us,  that  if  the 
icidriey-xvorm  (so  called)  does  exist,  it  does  not 
perforate  the  kidneys — that  the  smns  is  the  part 
aflected — that  the  prescriptions  above  alluded  to, 
and  all  similar  prescriptions,  are  too  impotent  to 
give  relief,  and  that,  in  truth,  when  a  hog  breaks 
down  in  the  loins  from  this  cause,  there  is  but  one 
sensible  course  to  be  taken,  and  that  is  to  knock  it 
on  the  head  before  it  eats  more  corn. 
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We  had  before  known  that  the  spinal  marrotv 
is  (he  seal  of  all  nervous  action — (hat  all  the 
nerves  of  the  sysieoi  disiribute  themselves  on,  and 
receive  their  vitality  from  it,  and  that  whenever  or 
Irom  whatever  cause,  the  spine  is  seriously  in- 
jured, all  nervoua  action  below  the  point  of  injury 
is  paralyzed.  Hence,  when  we  reflected  upon 
what  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  loss  of 
strength  in  the  hinder  extremities  of  the  hog,  we 
suspected  that  an  investigation  would  show  it  to 
be  some  direct  or  indirect  injury  to  the  spine. 
And  the  result  has  verified  the  suspicion. 

We  make  known  these  facts,  to  save  our  (arm- 
ing Iriends  all  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense  in 
keeping  and  feeding  hogs  thus  affected.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  terminate  their  existence  at  once ;  lor  all 
cure  is  out  of  the  question. 


SOWING  GRASS  SEED   IX   WOODLAHD. 

From  the  Soathcrn  CalUvator. 

Xear  CoWyvUle,  Ky.,  Oct,  14,  1840. 

The  woods  should  be  prepared  by  burning-  the 
leaves,  cutting  up  the  logs  and  brush,  end  burning 
them,  and  thinning  the  woods  so  as  to  allow  the 
sun's  rays  to  shine  upon  every  part  of  the  ground 
isome  lime  in  the  day.  It  is  usual  to  kill,  or  cut 
out  all  the  sugar  tree,  elm,  box-elder,  iron  wood, 
and  every  thing  else  that  will  not  make  rails  or 
saw  logs.  When  the  ground  is  ready,  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  sow  upon  it  such 
seed  as  is  suitable  to  the  soil.  If  there  is  lime  in 
the  soil  and  not  much  sand,  blue-grass*  will  be 
suitable  for  it.  If  there  should  be  much  sand  in 
the  soil,  then  some  grass  with  stronger  roots  than 
blue-grass  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  its  being 
pulled  up.  Orchard  glass  and  the  clovers  would 
be  better  in  such  cases.  Blue-grass  generally 
succeeds  well  upon  land  that  has  some  or  all  of  the 
following  trees — ash,  sugar  tree,  white  and  black 
walnut,  locust,  wild  cherry,  box  elder,  buckeye, 
elm,  mulberry  and  hackberry.  Where  oak  and 
hickory  predominate,  orchard  grass  generally  suc- 
ceeds well. 

Where  there  is  Ztme-s/one,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  there  is  lime  in  the  soilf  though  it  is 
not  invariably  the  case.  To  ascertain  certainly 
whether  there  be  lime,  take  one  part  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  two  of  water,  and  pour  the  mixture  up- 
on a  portion  of  the  soil  in  a  glass  tumbler,  and  the 
quantity  of  bubbles  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
lime.  If  the  earth  has  been  weighed,  the  fluid 
poured  ofl",  and  potash  be  added,  the  lime  will  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  dried  and  weighed,  the  propor- 
tion can  be  ascertained.  After  it  has  been  deter- 
mined what  seed  to  sow,  it  is  important  to  have 
them  of  a  good  quality,  filue-grass  seed  is  oflen 
injured  by  heating  after  they  are  gather^.  They 
are  bought  by  our  merchants  in  large  quantities, 
and  are  put  in  bulk,  and  not  being  quite  dry  they 
sometimes  heat  and  destroy  their  vitality.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  can  be  known  by  the  smell, 
which  shows  that  a  rotting  process  has  commenced. 
Good  seed  should  smell  like  well  cured  hay. 
Clover  seed  will  comb  up  at  almost  any  age,  yet 
clover  seed  more  than  a  year  old  is  not  worth  half 
as  much  as  frcth  seed  ;  for  although  it  will  come 
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up,  it  will  not  all  come  together,  but  at  different 
periods,  so  as  to  make  the  crop  very  uneven. 
Freeh  clover  seed  may  be  known  by  their  bright- 
uef>R,  each  seed  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  glazed. 

filue-grHss  and  timoiny  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  from  September  to  April.  A  snow  is  usually 
chosen  to  sow,  because  the  seeds  may  then  be 
didiributfd  more  evenly  without  the  trout>le  of 
marking  ofl"  the  ground.  And  I  have  generally 
sown  blue-grass  first,  anil  then  crossed  the  ground 
in  a  difl'erent  direction  with  timothy.  The  blue- 
grass  seed  will  be  distributed  more  evenly  by  be- 
ing well  rubbed  so  as  to  separate  the  seed,  which 
are  stripped  in  bunches. 

A  fter  the  seeds  are  sown,  all  the  cattle  on  the 
farm  should  be  put  into  the  woods  where  you  have 
sown  them,  and  fed  there  with  hay  or. stock-fodder 
or  whatever  they  are  fed  with;;  and  kept  there  until 
the  seeds  begin  tosprout,  when  every  ihiqg should 
be  laken  ofi*,  and  nothing  allowed  to  go  upon  it 
again  until  the  grass  has  seeded,  when  it  may 
be  heavily  stocked.  The  object  of  putting  ibe 
cattle  upon  the  ground  after  sowing  the  seed  is 
(hat  they  may  tread  it  into  the  ground.  If  sowed 
late,  the  grass  will  not  seed  the  first  year,  and  the 
temptation  will  be  very  great  to  turn  stock  upon 
it,  and  some  of  our  best  farmers  recommend  ir. 
My  experience  is  against  turning  on  any  stock 
until  it  has  seeded. 

My  land  suiting  both  f  imothy  and  blue-grass,  I 
have  fjcenerally  sown  both  upon  it,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  bushel  of  each,  in  the  chaff,  to  the  acre. 
In  a  few  years  the  blue-grass  takes  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  ground,  expelling  all  the  timothy.  The 
advantage  of  sowing  timothy  with  the  blue-gra^ 
is,  that  the  timothy  is  a  quick  growth  and  takes 
possession  of  the  ground  and  affords  considerable 
pasture  before  the  blue-grass  cornea  on,  keeping 
out  weeds,  and  yielding  to  the  blue-grass  as  it  gets 
stronger.  The  blue-grass  is  very  weak  the  first 
vear,  but  becomes  a  strong  hardy  grass  afterwards. 
Blue-grass  is  not  killed  in  the  winter,  and  affords 
much  food  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  green  food 
is  particularly  valuable.  As  blue-grass  is  tender 
the  first  year  so  it  is  also  early  fn  the  spring ;  and 
if  grazed  close  in  April  and  May,  it  will  afford 
very  little  grazing  the  balance  of  the  season :  but 
if  permitted  to  get  a  good  start  in  the  spring,  it 
will  afford  an  abundant  supply  during  Ihe  whole 
season.  A  few  years  ago,  I  sold  some  beef  cattle 
in  October,  off  a  piece  of  woodland  pasture  of 
seventy-six  acres.  The  fall  was  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  grass — and  in  December  I  put  upon  it 
twenty  horses  and  my  flock  of  sheep,  (upwards  of 
one  hundred,)  and  they  were  well  wintered  upon 
the  grass  with  only  two  loads  of  hay  during  the 
winter.  There  were  only  two  snows  that  winter 
that  lay  several  days  on  the  ground,  and  at  each 
time  a  load  of  hay,  supposed  to  be  about  half  a 
ton,  was  hauled  out  to  them.  My  sheep  are 
wintered  every  winter  in  this  way,  and  the 
wethers  are  sold  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  sheared 
for  the  highest  price  that  mutton  commands. 

Formerly,  most  of  the  trees  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  under,  were  cut  down  and  cut  up  and  burned ; 
now,  the  trees  that  are  not  thought  valuable  for 
timber  are  all  kilted  by  chopping  around  them, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  fall,  or  are  cut  down  at 
some  leisure  time  and  burned.  Trees  may  be 
killed  at  any  time  of  the  vear,  but  the  best  time  Is 
in  May,  June,  July  and  August. 

SaUUEL  D.   MARTIfft 
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REPORT  ON  ARBORICi;i.TURB. 

From  th9  Carolina  Plaotrr. 

Your  committee  would  reipectfutly  submit  that 
few  object d  e;cciie  the  surprise  of  (breigiiers  of  in- 
telligence more  than  the  total  neglect  of  I'ruit  in 
tbe  sauiliern  portion  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  neither  complimentary  to  our  good  sense,  indus- 
try, or  fine  taste. 

In  all  £urupeao  countries  congenial  to  the  cul- 
ture of  I'ruit,  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
this  branch  ol  rural  usefulness — not  only  by  those 
who  have  abundant  means  lor  the  perfection  ol 
the  diti'erent  varieties  cultivated,  boih  by  the  aid 
of  science,  and  abilities,  which  would  require  so- 
licitous care  to  be  bestowed  on  these  mute  Iriends 
of  the  human  family,  but  even  the  humble  cot- 
tager, who  subsists  on  the  daily  pittance  which  his 
Jabor  yields  to  him,  takes  an  honest  and  laudable 
pride  in  his  small  though  well  cultivated  garden, 
whoe  bowers  are  composed  of  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  bend  to  man,  their  benefactor,  and 
gratefully  yield  to  him  the  choicest  and  most  de- 
liclotM  fruits  ofhis  clime,  which  administer  abun- 
dantly to  the  frugal  wants  of  his  homestead  and 
family — affording  delicacies  that  cheer  his  toils, 
tnd  which  in  winter  contribute  to  his  enjoyments, 
tnd  arouse  his  expectations,  by  reminding  him  that 
other  seasons  will  soon  roll  round,  when  the  drea- 
ry looking  earth  will  again  be  robed  in  flowers, 
and  bear  again  the  beautiful  gills  of  God^s  blees- 
iogs  to  his  dependent  children. 

What  credit  is  this  reflection  to  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  who  have  such  abundant  means, 
so  much  leisure,  and  such  a  congenial  climate,  all 
of  which  have  been  ill  applied,  if  applied  ar  all,  or 
at  least  have  settled  into  the  apathy  of  indiflierence, 
on  a  subject,  which,  if  properly  considered,  would 
Dot  only  lie  beneficial,  but  which  would  eventually 
become  a  source  of  the  most  elevated  saiisluciion. 

In  South  Carolina,  on  some  plantations,  scarce 
a  Ouit  tree  is  to  be  seen — and  even  if  a  lew  stinted 
subjects  are  occasionally  observed  in  their  general 
impoverished  and  wretched  condition,  seeming 
struggling  to  raise  their  puny  heads  above  the 
mother  earth  which  aflbrds  no  congenial  (bod  tor 
their  numerous  and  greedy  organs,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  can  aflbrd  no  profit,  and  from 
their  sickly  appearance  we  derive  no  pleasure. 
This  very  leature,  in  what  are  here  termed  orchards, 
has  catised  many  persons  to  conclude  that  fruit 
will  not  thrive  in  our  happy  clime :  yet,  it  gives 
your  committee  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  re- 
port, that  fallacy  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, may  be  exposed  and  subdued,  and  that  with 
proper  culture  many  choice  varieties  of  tbe  princi- 
pal and  most  substantial  fruits  which  exist,  viz: 
the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach,  nectarine,  plum, 
apricot  and  quince,  may  be  cultivated  with  com- 
plete and  brilliant  success. 

It  is  not  alone  lor  tbe  mere  gratification  of  tbe 
animal  appetite  that  we  recommend  their  culture 
•—they  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  body.  We  are  endowed  with 
other  senses  than  that  of  taste — faculties  which 
contribute  to  the  exalted  enjoyments  of  life.  He 
who  reads  a  page  of  pure  morality  from  the  trees 
loaded  first  with  flowers,  and  admires  in  these 
flowers  as  they  are  scattered  by  tlie  breezes  of 
heaven,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  richer  gif\s  of 
firuit,  grateful  to  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  tbe 
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earth,  the  wonderful  handiwork  of  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  possesses  a  source  of  satisfied  hap- 
piness, which  must  ever  be  unknown  to  the  mere 
worldling.  Thus  our  daily  walks  may  lead  to  a 
consideration  of  his  goodness — also,  ol  the  created 
wonders  ofhis  vegetaole  kingdom,  urging  upon  us 
the  conviction  that  to  assist  nature  and  bring  forth 
perlectibility  in  her  operations  by  the  means  and 
intelligences  with  which  he  has  endowed  us,  must 
ever  be  the  most  laudable  and  least  reprehensible 
pursuit  which  can  occupy  the  attention,  and  en- 
gage the  energies  of  mankind. 

To  descend  somewhat  into  detail,  each  person 
who  wishes  an  orchard  with  trees  of  the  *'/(/#- 
looking^'*  kind,  should  procure,  as  a  commence- 
ment, a  few  varieties  of  the  most  choice  Iruit, 
which  can  be  done  at  an  expense  and  trouble, 
trifling,  when  the  return  which  they  will  yield  ia 
consitlered.  In  a  few  years  they  will  begin  to  re- 
ward him  for  the  care  he  may  bestow  on  them, 
and  this  return  will  increase  in  proportion  to  tha 
application  and  free  bestowal  of  that  care.  Hav- 
ing in  this  manner  obtained  a  start,  their  numbera 
can  be  multiplied  by  various  processes,  which  we 
shall  descrit>e  under  their  respective  heads — and 
in  connexion  with  this  operation  the  rising  fami- 
ly may  be  instructed  in  these  various  manifesta* 
tioiis,  which  may  be  of  as  much  importance  to 
I  hem  at  a  future  period,  as  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge  may  be  should  their  wants  require  it. 

Additions  and  exchanges  may  be  made  with 
ease,  that  ere  a  man,  who  has  never  bestowed  at- 
tention on  an  orchard,  could  imagine  an  assort- 
ment completed,  he  would  be  startled  to  find 
that  the  energetic  orchardist  had  already  under 
his  care,  trees  which  had  drawn  their  natal  nou- 
rishment from  every  fruit-yielding  country  of  the 
world.  From  a  limited  acquaintance  with  fruits, 
both  native  and  Ibreign,  during  a  few  past  years, 
your  committee  ventures  to  assert  that  to  more 
than  nine- tenths  of  our  citizens  are  the  most  choice 
varieties  of  fruit  unknown  even  by  name,  and  but 
few  of  the  best  fruits  have  been  cultivated  any 
where  in  our^tate. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  has  procured, 
and  has  growing  with  promising,  success,  nearly 
every  celebrated  variety  of  firuit  both  foreign  and 
native — many  from  £ngland,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  which  are  there  hold  in  high  repute 
— but  the  experiment  has  yet  to  be  made,  whe- 
ther they  will  suit  our  climate,  yet  from  present 
appearances  he  is  sanguine  of  complete  success, 
and  when  they  fruit  this  society  shall  be  informed 
of  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

Such  foreign  fruits  as  have  already  proved  them- 
selves to  be  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  those  na- 
tive varieties  which  are  worthy  of  propagation  and 
culture,  will  be  given  in  a  list  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  greaft  attention  hat 
been  bestowed  on  this  department  of  horticulture 
throughout  Europe,  during  which  time  many 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruit  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  science  and  skill,  and  thus 
variety  after  variety  has  been  acquired-^in  some 
a  preponderance  of  size  having  been  obtained, 
whilst  in  others  flavor  has  been  transferred  from 
some  choice  kind,  and  by  these  means  the  requi- 
sites of  fine  flavored  and  large  sized  fruit  has  been 
the  desired  effect. 

To  Prof.  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium,  are  we  indebt' 
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ed  for  many  experiments  on  tbe  pear  and  apple, 
and  ^r  many  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  theiie 
fruits.  By  impregnating  the  flowers  of  one  kind 
with  the  pollen  or  farina  of  another,  and  planting 
the  seed  thus  matured,  a  new  variety  is  invariably 
produced — sometimes  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  both,  yet,  oAen  superior  to  each,  which  shows 
the  necessity  of  grafting  and  budding,  when 
a  particular  variety  is  to  be  increased,  as  all  are 
liable  to  mix  whilst  in  bloom,  the  wind  waAinj^ 
the  larina  gently  from  flower  to  flower.  It  is 
owing  to  this  promiscuous  intermingling  of  difler- 
ent  kinds  of  trees  that  we  see  so  many  varieties 
of  fruit ;  occasionally  a  superior  variety  is  produced 
i'rom  seed,  and  again  a  favorite  lost 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
propagating,  and  introduction  of  good  fruits  among 
us,  we  will  give  brief  directions  lor  the  most  popu- 
lar modes  of  propagation,  and  a  list  of  the  most 
approved  varieties  of  fruit. 

£v4ding, — This  mode  has  several  advantages 
over  grafting :  it  is  more  readily  performed,  with 
lewer  implements,  less  preparation,  and  with  great- 
er success,  it  does  not  injure  the  stalk  if  unsuc- 
cessful, as  is  the  case  in  grading,  and  the  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  several  times  during  tbe 
season,  as  its  performance  is  protracted  lor  some 
one  or  other  of  the  varieties,  for  three  or  four 
months.  June,  July  and  August  is  the  proper 
season  for  budding  the  apple  and  pear.  The  cher- 
ry should  be  budded  early  in  June,  while  the 
plants  are  in  thrifty  growth.  The  plum  should 
also  be  budded  in  June.  And  the  peach  and 
nectarine  may  be  done  as  late  as  September. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  provide  stocks,  if 
this  provision  has  not  been  made.  Seeds  may  be 
collected  with  ease — those  of  stone  fruit  may  be 
deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  garden,  and  buried  su- 
perflcially  in  autumn,  to  expose  them  to  the  ex- 
panding influence  of  the  frost.  Early  in  the  spring 
plant  in  drills  which  have  been  well  prepared,  and 
made  rich  with  good  soil,  or  decomposed  manure 
in  order  to  shove  the  young  plants  with  vigor.  If 
thev  have  been  well  treated,  the  peach  can  be 
buaded  in  September  following,  and  they  usually 
succeed  best  if  worked  on  young  stocks  oi  the 
firet  year's  growth. 

A  bud  is  an  organized  plant  in  embryo,  with 
roots,  branches  and  foliage,  and,  like  a  seed,  ca- 
pable of  the  reproduction  of  its  species.  The 
process  of  budding  is  the  transferring  this  embryo 
plant  from  the  parent  tree  to  another  tree  of  the 
same  genus,  if  not  of  the  same  species.  To  ren- 
der this  successful,  it  is  necessary,  Ist,  that  the 
bud  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  transfer.  2d,  that 
the  stock  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  and  nourish 
it.  And  lastly,  that  the  transfer  be  skilfully 
made.  The  principal  precaution  should  be  to 
choose  voung,  healthy  wood,  full  of  sap,  the  bud 
should  be  matured  and  peel  freely,  as  this  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  and  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  cambium,  which  is  the  soft 
partially  formed  wood  under  the  bark,  and  is  the 
source  of  nourishment  to  the  bud,  and  the  bond  of 
union  between  it  and  the  stock. 

There  are  many  modes  of  inserting  buds,  but 
we  shall  conflne  ourselves  to  the  most  successful 
method — Shield  or  T  budding  is  thus  performed 
— select  a  smooth  part  of  the  stock,  rather  from 
than  toward  the  sun,  make  a  horizontal  cut  across 
the  riod  into  the  wood,  from  the  middle  of  this 


transverse  cut,  make  a  slit  downward  an  inch  or 
more  in  length — the  thin  end  of  the  hafl  of^  the 
budding  knife,  or  if  you  have  not  a  budding  knife 
convenient,  the  thumb  nail  will  answer  as  a  sub' 
stitute,  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  top  of  the  ia^ 
cision,  which  is  done  by  gently  raising  the  top, 
and  running  the  end  of  the  haft  downward  on  each 
side  to  the  end  of  the  incision.  The  incision  being 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  bud,  the  next  thing 
is  to  prepare  the  bud  by  placing  the  scion  in  tbe 
lefl  hand,  the  knife  must  then  be  inserted  more 
than  half  an  inch  above  the  eye,  and  drawn  ihrough 
half  an  inch  below  the  bud,  cutting  it  out  with 
nearly  half  the  wood,  cut  the  bark  off  square,  half 
an  inch  at>ove  the  eye,  before  taking  out  the  wood, 
to  fit  the  transverse  cut  in  the  stock  ;  this  done 
the  wood  is  to  be  carefully  taken  out,  and  it  is 
then  to  be  inserted  neatly  into  the  incision,  by 
pressing  it  gently  down  between  the  bark  and 
wood  on  the  tree  until  the  bud  fits  neatly  with  the 
transverse  cut  in  the  stock.  Bind  it  carefully 
with  a  strip  of  cloth  |  of  an  inch  in  width,  begin- 
ning first  at  the  bottom  of  the  incision  and  then 
continuing  it  to  the  top,  over  and  above  where 
the  cut  is  made,  taking  care  not  lo  let  the  bandage 
cover  the  eye.  Cut  off  the  top  of  the  stock  to 
within  5  or  6  inches  of  the  bud.  In  ten  days  af- 
ter budding,  such  as  have  adhered  may  be  known 
by  their  fresh  appearance  at  the  eye,  and  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  all  those  which  nave  succeeded 
will  be  firmly  united  with  the  stock,  and  as  the 
buds  are  now  beginning  to  swell,  the  ligatures 
should  be  taken  off.  The  shield  and  bud  now 
swell  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  the  stock; 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  keep  the  stock 
free  from  shoots,  so  that  the  bud  may  receive  the 
full  force  of  the  sap,  and  before  the  rising  of  the 
sap  in  the  spring  they  should  be  headed  dowQ 
close  to  the  bud  by  an  oblique  cut  terminating  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  shield. 

Grafting. — March  is  the  general  season  for 
grafting,  in  this  latitude,  thougn  it  is  occasionally 
performed  eariier  or  later.  The  scions  for  grafiinn^ 
should  be  cut  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  The 
graHs  are  most  likely  to  live  and  thrive  if  inserted 
when  the  sap  circulates  freely,  for  then  the 
wounds  soonest  heal. 

The  materials  and  implements  necessary  for 
grafting  are 

IsL  A  sharp  knife  to  cut  and  pare  the  grafbi 
and  stock : 

2d.  A  strong  knife  and  small  mallet,  to  split  the 
larger  stalks,  and  a  small  iron,  or  hard  wood 
wedge  to  insert  in  the  cleft  while  the  scion  ii  fitted 
to  its  place : 

3d.  Strips  of  cloth  on  which  have  been  spread 
some  grafting  wax,  to  bind  the  stock  and  grafl. 
A  grafting  wax  which  we  have  used  with  great 
success  is  made  by  mixing  and  melting  together 
four  parts  of  rozin,  two  parts  of  tallow,  and  one  of 
bees  wax ;  this  may  be  applied  over  the  grafted 
part  in  a  thin  layer,  or  in  case  of  small  stocks,  on 
strips  of  cloth,  as  recommended  above,  and  bound 
around  the  wound.    The  wax  is  applied— 

Is^  To  prevent  the  waste  of  sap  from  the  wound. 

2d.  The  too  sudden  drying  of  the  wood,  and 

3d.    Exclusion  of  rain  water  from  the  clefh 

Success  in  a  measure  depends  on  the  exclusion 
of  air  and  water.  The  object  to  be  arrived  at  in 
the  process  of  grafting  is  to  bring  the  inner  bark 
and  tbe  sap  wood  of  the  stalk  and  scion  in  nice 
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toDtact ;  80  that  the  aecending  tap  of  the  stalk 
will  pass  freely  into  the  sap  wood  of  the  scion,  and 
the  descending  sap  of  the  scion,  which  has  been 
elaborated,  apd  prepared  in  the  leaves,  and  which 
descends  through  the  inner  bark,  to  pass  freely 
into  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock ;  this  elaborated 
sap  soon  harden  into  wood,  and  covers  and  heals 
the  wound. 

There  are  a  great  many  modes  of  graAing  prac- 
tised by  professional  norserymen,  but  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one  or  two  best  adapted  to  the 
practice  of  the  nursery  and  orchard. 

Clfft  grafting — is  most  readily  performed  and 
mostly  practised.  Cut  off  the  stalk  horizontally, 
make  the  cled  through  the  centre,  in  this  insert  the 
wedge,  the  scion  ib  then  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  taking  precaution  to  make  the  inner  side 
somewhat  thinner  than  the  outside,  so  that  the 
bark  of  the  stock  will  press  on  the  outer  bark  ol 
the  scion  :  shoulder  it  neatly,  and  insert  carefully; 
the  shoulder  is  made  to  retain  the  grafl  in  its  pro- 
per place,  and  the  better  to  enable  a  union  to 
take  place ;  for  it  will  really  be  perceived  that  it 
has  toe  additional  chance  of  uniting  on  the  face 
of  the  stalk.  This  process  can  be  used  in  heading 
large  trees  in  the  orchard,  as  well  as  on  small 
stocks  in  the  nursery. 

Whip  grafting  is  generally  performed  on  small 
nursery  stocks,  and  is  universally  practised  in  the 
nursenes  of  Great  Briiain,  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  performed  by  cutting  ofl'  the  stock  at  the 
place  selected,  in  a  neat  sloping  manner,  then 
with  a  sharp  budding  knife  from  the  smooth  pert, 
next  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  cut,  shave  off  the 
bark  and  wood  two  inches  in  length,  beginning 
at  the  bottom  by  drawing  the  heel  of  the  knife 
ffently  in  the  bark  and  gradually  cutting  deeper 
mto  the  wood  until  the  blade  is  drawn  out  at  the 
top.  The  graA  is  prepared  by  cutting  it  in  a  slop- 
ing manner  in  a  reverse  position,  so  that  when 
placed  on  the  cut  of  the  stalk  it  forms  a  neat  splice. 
When  the  graA  is  set,  it  is  to  be  bound  securely 
with  a  stripe  of  cloth  on  which  has  been  spread 
somecraftinff  wax.  The  French  and  German 
mode  differs  from  the  English  in  iheir  never  paring 
off  more  of  the  stocks,  however  large,  than  the 
width  of  the  scion  requires. 

Grafling  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  very 
convenient  to  grow  young  trees  in  the  nursery ; 
the  stocks  are  cut  off^  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face and  the  scions  inserted.  It  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  plum,  cherry  and  apricot;  they 
can  all  be  easily  propagated  in  this  way. 

Planting, — ^Tbe  planting  of  fruit  trees  beinff 
for  utility,  every  precaution  should  be  used  to  for- 
ward the  intended  purpose  by  the  best  means. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  ffive  them  a  vigorous 
growth  when  young,  in  order  to  form  a  strong 
healthy  subject  at  a  future  period.  It  beinr  our 
object  to  cultivate  the  most  approved  kinds,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  attained 
their  high  reputation  in  most  instances  from  the 
greatest  care  and  the  best  culture.  The  cheny 
and  apple,  when  planted  too  deep,  lose  their  ori- 
ffinal  roots,  and  are  forced  to  throw  out  new  roots 
from  the  stem  near  the  earth's  surface.  The  pear 
strikes  root  deeper  for  its  support,  and  is  most 
thrifly  and  productive  in  ffood  soil  with  moist 
clayey  subsoil,  and  if  in  a  situation  not  too  much 
exposed  will  generally  produce  good  crops  of  fruit. 
The  plum  requires  rich  and  rather  moist  soil  to 


insure  good  crops  of  lar^e  fruit ;  it  is  however  very 

f>roductive  if  planted  with  care  in  yards  and  along 
anes.  The  apricot  requires  a  location  similar  to 
the  plum,  and  wilt  thrive  wherever  the  plum  can 
be  cultivated  with  success.  The  plum  and  apri- 
cots being  thin  skinned  fruits  are  more  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  thecurculio  than  others ;  to  prevent 
which,  plant  in  yards  and  along  lanes  where  the 
ground  is  rich  and  trampled,  and  where  pigs  and 
poultry  can  have  free  access  in  picking  up  the 
waste  fruit  Where  this  cannot  conveniently  be 
done,  they  should  be  well  shaken  once  or  twice 
during  the  week,  and  cast  to  the  hogs.  The 
best  location  for  the  quince  is  a  rich  loam  where  it 
is  continually  moist,  hence  it  is  that  it  usually 
flourishes  well  by  the  sides  of  drains.  A  good 
loamy  subsoil  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
full  developemcnt  of  its  fruit. 

If  possible,  particular  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  a  suitable  situation  for  the  orchard,  a  good 
level  piece  of  land,  if  it  be  so  located  as  to  lie 
a  little  descending  to  the  southeast  is  to  be  prefer- 
ed,  as  in  that  situation  it  will  receive  the  warming 
influence  of  the  sun  in  the  spring,  so  congenial  to 
the  growth  and  maturing  of  the  fruit.  The  quali- 
ty of  the  soil  is  the  next  important  consideration ; 
a  rich  mellow  loam,  with  a  clayey  subsoil,  will  be 
found  to  answer  most  kinds  of  fruit  When 
obliged  to  plant  trees  on  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil, 
we  would  advise  the  experiment  to  be  made,  of 
incorporating  ditch  or  pond  mud,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  lime  or  leached  ashes,  or  clay  in  less  quan- 
tity with  a  suitable  portion  of  compost  manure 
spread  on  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  would 
be  sufficient  when  apple  and  pear  trees  are  to  be 
cultivated.  When  cherry  or  plum  trees  are  to  be 
grown,  it  is  advised  to  cast  on  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  rich  loam,  &c.  For  plums,  when  it  is  practica- 
ble, perhaps  a  third  part  of  marsh  or  pond  mud 
may  be  used  with  advantage  to  make  the  soil  of 
the  proper  depth.  Where  peach  trees  only  are  to 
be  planted,  a  light  dressing  of  compost,  consisting 
of  stable  manure,  ashes,  and  loam,  will  answer  the 
intended  purpose. 

An  error  which  has  been  practised  here  to  some 
extent,  is  that  of  planting  too  far  apart,  thereby 
exposing  the  trees  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
summer  sun,  the  fruit  will  always  receive  suffici- 
ent warmth  for  ripening,  if  pruned  regularly. 
From  16  to  IS  feet  is  the  best  distance  that  can  be 
adopted  in  this  latitude,  they  will  be  more  durable 
and  thrifly,  and  when  fully  grown  will  shade  the 
ground,  and  thus  protect  the  trunk. 

January  and  February  are  the  proper  months  in 
this  climate  for  transplanting  fruit  trees ;  the  holes 
should  be  made  fi^m  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  2 
feet  in  depth.  If  the  land  is  somewhat  exhausted 
fill  up  with  good  rich  loam,  or  mould  from  the 
woods,  a  footer  more  in  depth — then  place  the  tree 
in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  taking  care  to  spread  the 
roots  well,  and  not  to  place  it  more  than  two  Inches 
deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery — fill  in  the 
finest  and  best  mould  on  the  roots — the  assistant 
gently  shaking  the  tree  to  enable  the  fine  mould  to 
run  in  among  the  roots  and  fibres.  As  the  earth 
rises  about  the  tree,  gently  tread  in  until  all  is 
level.  Fix  in  a  good  stake,  and  tie  it  fast  to  the 
tree  at  the  top,  crossing  the  bandage  between  the 
tree  and  stake,  to  prevent  the  bark  from  being 
rubbed.  It  is  advisable  to  have  some  straw  put 
around  the  trees  the  first  season,  to  prevent  eva- 
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poration,  this  will  be  of  inestimable  service  in  the 
event  of  drought.  The  ground  about  the  trees 
should  be  kept  clear  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  no 
crops  should  be  grown  near  the  trees,  as  they 
deprive  them  of  the  warming  influence  ol'  the  sun, 
and  the  surlace  nuiriment.  The  orchard  grounds 
shdutd  be  made  rich,  and  should  be  kept  so,  alter 
the  trees  arrive  at  a  bearinj(s:aie. 

The  following  remarks,  by  Sayers,  on  the  prun- 
ing and  formation  of  fruit  trees,  arc  so  well  ex- 
pressed, that  we  take  great  pleasure  in  giving 
them  a  place. 

"  To  Ibrm  a  tree  properly  it  will  require  to  be 
pruned  and  regulated   when  3'oung,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  a  proper  shape  and  fruiiltilness.    Sup- 
posing the  tree  to  be  two  or  three  yenrs  Irom  the 
graft  or  bud,  a  head  must  be  (brmed  at  the  intended 
height  by  heading  it  down  in  the  spring,  to  two  or 
three  buds  or  eyes  in  each  shoot  that  is  near  the 
crown,   when  the  young  shoots  begin  to  grow ; 
they  may  be  taken  off  ta  three  or  four  in  number 
of  the  healthiest,  as  they  are  intended  to  form  (he 
tree.    During  the  sumTnei\  the  young  shoots  may 
be  cleaned  of  any  insects  that  may  be  detrimental 
to  them.     In  the  following  spring,  the  trees  must 
be  pruned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  regular 
handsome  head.    It  will  be  recollected  that  is  the 
proper  time  to  form  a  handsome  tree,  as  each 
branch  being  formed  fi'om  a  common  centre,  draws 
sap  in  proportion  to  iis  luxuriance  ;  and  they  after- 
wards form  laterals  or  side  shoots  in  proportion  to 
their  vigor ;  therefore  it  mubt  be  evident  to  every 
intelligent  observer,  that  the  formation  of  a  tree  in 
its  inlant  state,  is  of  the  greatesji  importance.     It 
will  be  often  seen  that  one  shoot  is  more  luxuriant 
than  another,  which  is  owing  to  its  being  of  a 
more  succulent  nature,  and  consequently  draws  a 
greater  proportion  of  sap ;  by  heading  down  those 
•hoots  to  three  or  four  eyes  in  the  spring,  the  luxu- 
riant will  be  divided  into  so  many  parts,  and  bring 
it  on  a  balance  with  the  other  parts  of  the  tree. 
This  method  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
yearsi  when  the  habit  of  the  tree  may  be  seen. 
The  port  or  kabit  of  fruit  trees  should  be  consider- 
ed, as  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  easily  reversed 
to  any  advantage!  consequently  they  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  cherished ;  for  by  practical  ob- 
servation, (which  is  always  the  best  guide  to  per- 
fection) it  will  be  seen  that  some  grow  in  a  pyra- 
midal form,  some  conical,  and  others  form  a  regu- 
lar head  of  an  even  circumference  at  the  bottom, 
and  tapering  on  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  dome. 
The  first  of  these  habits,  the  pyramid,  is  beauti- 
fully exemplified  in  some  varieties  of  the  cherry. 
The  second,  forming  the  shape  of  the  dome,  is 
generally  represented  in  most  kinds  of  apple  trees 
-»and  the  conical  is  often  beautifully  represented  in 
the  cherry  and  many  kinds  of  pears  when  young. 

"  In  the  art  of  pruning,  the  first  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to,  is  the  port  or  habit  of  the  troe,  which 
should  in  all  cases  be  kept  in  its  natural  order,  by 
pruning  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  encourage  the 
roost  healthy  parts  of  the  tree.  The  next  thing  to 
be  attended  to,  is  in  procuring  proper  tools  for  the 
purpose,  which  should  be  of  the  best  quality.'' 

Your  committee  would  further  add,  that  the 
advantages  of  summer  pruning  should  not  be 
overlooked,  as  there  is  then  a  brisk  circulation  of 
sap,  the  wounds  are  speedily  healed,  and  protected 
by  the  foliage  from  the  effects  of  the  sun.  In 
pruotngit  should  be  recollected  that  all  shoots 


which  are  amputated  from  the  tree  while  young, 
heal  belter  than  when  old,  and  that  the  shoots 
should  be  so  taken  as  to  leave  the  wound  on  the 
tree  in  a  sloping;  manner  downwards,  to  le:  off  the 
water  freely.  The  experiment  of  summer  pruning 
need  only  be  made  on  a  few  trees,  and  the  o^ 
practice  of  winter  pruning  will  be  abandoned. 

In  recommending  varieties  of  fruits  lor  cultiva- 
tion, we  shall  name  such  as  have  proved  good, 
and  which  ripen  at  different  times,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  they  ripen.  A  list  of  all  the  good  fruit 
collected  by  the  Clinirman  of  your  committee 
would  swell  this  article  to  a  tedious  and  useless 
length. 

-3^;7/es.— Sinclair's  vellow  June,  early  harvesty 
sine  qua  non^  summer  t'earmain,  summer  pippin, 
Miller's  aromatic,  a  native  seedling  variety,  sum* 
mer  seedim^r,  from  seed,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  King's  apple,  produced  by  Mr.  King 
of  Spartanburg,  fall  pippin,  Enj^lish  red  streak, 
bullock  pippin,  bell  flower,  Cumberland  spice,  seek 
no  further,  Esopus  Spiizenburg,  Newtown  pippin, 
Hun's  fine  green,  French  green,  carthorse,  Co- 
lumbia russetint',  wine  sap. 

The  following  apples  are  of  the  latest  introduc- 
tion, among  which  are  the  new  varieties  that  have 
been  particularly  noticed  by  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  :  also,  the  choicest  new  German  va- 
rieties; described  in  the  works  of  their  most  cele- 
brated writers. 

Ornebrucker's  gros,  rennetle,  8affron,6raven8tein, 
Emperor  Alexander  from  Kuesia,  spring  grove  cod* 
ling,  and  black  coal,  from  London,  golden  Harveyi 
court  apple,  or  mile  Carle,  Revalesherred  Keinette. 
Niemansrothe,  zimmetaHiger,  muniincski. 

Pears, — Ripeninff  in  July  and  August.  Earlv 
Catherine,  green  Chissel,  fiartlet,  large  Portu^Bpal. 
Autumn  pears,  ripening  in  September.  Seckel, 
Doyenne  Virgalien  or  St.  Michaels,  musk  spice, 
Holland  tabic  pear,  swan's  egg,  belle  et  bonncj 
Bufium's  St.  Ghislan,  Moore's  pound. 

Late  autumn  pears,  ripening  in  October.  Au- 
tumn bergamot,  beurre  bos'e,  beurre  diel,  Flemish 
beauty,  heath  cot,  fileeker's  meadow.  Winter 
pears  beginning  to  ripen  in  October  and  Novem* 
ber.  fiurgomeester,  Hungarian,  Enfflish  queen 
ofpears,  present  royal  des  Naples,  Caitilac  Moore's 
Merrimack,  Passe  Colmar,  Colmar  Sovereign, 
Easter  beurre,  Rose  lench — Napolean-^Echas- 
serie. 

jP/ums.— General  Hand,  Huling's  superb — Yel- 
low egg — red  efrg — blue  effg — green  gage,  blue 
ffnge— prince's— imperial  white  gage,  Bolmer  or 
Washington,  damascd  Mageron,  Qucsche  or  Ger- 
man prune,  White  prune,  Corse's  largest  purplei 
Duane's  purple,  French,  Reine  Cloude— fitng- 
hnm. 

Cherries, — M  ay  duke— eari v  Ken tisk— carnation 
white  and  red  fiigareau-^yellow  Spanish  Napo- 
leon fiigareau,  black  eagle — Waterk>o,  EltOn 
— Cumboriand  seedling — Saml.  Cline^s  cheriy. 
Fume's  large  red— Black  maaard,  elk  born. 

jfprieots, — Large  peach,  monstrous  peach, 
orange  Roman  dine,  Roman  free  carpcntras,  Dark 
musk,  apricot  of  Noor  and  peach  leaved  purple, 
common  plum. 

JVsc^artnes.— Scariet,  Petersburg,  aromatic  Tar- 
mi'^h,  EIruge. 

PeacAss.— We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  list 
of  this  delicious  fruit,  as  there  are  several  esteemed 
varieties  amongst  us :  the  early  varieties  and  tha 
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heath  Peach  should  be  included  in  every  collection. 

Quince.— Poriuifal  quince  of  eiipcrior  flavor, 
lori?e  orange,  larjre  French  and  muf  k. 

^^  teleciinij  from  each  va/ieiy  you  will  be  ena- 
bled  to  make  an  excellent  collection,  which  will 
give  a  succession  of  the  most  grateful,  and  at  tlie 
•ame  time  healthful  delicacies  and  luxuries  ol 
the  table— and  at  the  same  time  has  a  powerful 
influence  in  aitrnciing  men  to  their  homes— and  on 
this  account  every  encouragement  given  to  in- 
crease a  taste  of  the  kind,  is  additional  security  for 
domettio  comlbrt  and  happiness. 

Wm.  Summkr,  Qmrmar^ 


I  cents.    The  price  of  pork  is  not  yet  established— 
no  droves  having  yet  arrived  from  the  west.     X. 
Sovtinbtr  27,  1840. 


MONTHLY  COHMKRCIAL  AEPOUT. 

For  the  Farmen*  Reglit«r. 

The  apprehensions  which  prevailed,  of  war  in 
Burope,  are  almost  entirely  dissipated  by  the  re- 
cent intelligence  from  thence,  and  commercial  ope- 
rations will  no  longer  be  aflected  by  fears  of  that 
event.  But  while  the  news  is  paciflc,  it  is  at  the 
•ame  lime  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  mercan- 
tile (and  consequently  to  the  agricultural)  interest. 
The  heavy  drain  of  specie  from  England  to  the 
continent  had  induced  the  bank  to  adopt,  as  it  is 
termed,  "  very  stringent  meaeurep,"  and  the  scar- 
city of  money  was  severely  felt.  Interest  had 
been  paid  in  Ijondon,  on  the  very  best  securities, 
at  the  unusually  hii{h  rates  of  7  to  8  per  cent,  per 
annum.  And  while  thia  stale  of  things  continues 
commerce  must  languish. 

AI(houi;h  the  consumption  of  coUon  is  on  a 
larger  scale  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  al- 
though the  reports  of  n  diminished  crop  in  this 
country  had  reached  Europe,  yet  the  price  conti- 
nued very  low,  and  little  encouragement  is  hold 
out  to  expect  any  material  advance  at  an  early 
day.  The  immense  import  from  the  United  States 
during  the  last  season,  and  the  accumulation  ol 
both  the  raw  material  and  of  manufactured  goods, 
tends,  with  the  scarcity  of  money,  to  produce  this 
e0*ect. 

The  duty  on  flour  had  advanced  in  England  to 
14  shillings  per  barrel,  and  the  price  was  SSs.  dut^ 
paid— price  in  bond  23a.  The  export  from  this 
country  has  consequently  ceased. 

Kentucky  stemmed  tobacco  is  supplanting  Vir- 
ginia to  such  an  extent,  that  the  latter  is  in  a 
great  measure  unsaleable,  but  flne  Virginia  teal 
•till  retains  favor.  On  the  continent  prices  of  low 
qualities  had  declined. 

New  leaf  tobacco  »elle  at  8^*75  to  $7.25— lugs 
8.75  to  6.25.  Supplies  as  yet  are  moderate,  ex- 
cept of  loose,  in  which  state  a  good  deal  is  now 
brojght  to  market. 

Cotton  commands  8  to  9)  cents — little  at  either 
extreme.  The  demand  for  our  domestic  goods 
has  increased,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton 
crop  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  will  be  ma- 
Dufactured  within  those  slates. 

The  home  8U|)ply  of  wheat  is  so  inconsiderable 
that  the  article  is  now  shipped  from  Baltimore  to 
Richmond.  The  quotations  at  the  former  place 
are  90  to  98  cents— at  the  latter  100  to  110 ;  and 
more  for  fine  while.  In  Petersburg  the  mills  are 
fVeouently^  idle  for  want  of  irrain. 

The  price  of  floor  is  84  to  %^%  in  all  oar  ex* 
porting  iiiarketSi  except  for  city  miUe.    Com  45 


PETITION  TO  TH£  CONGRESS  O?  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  TO  EQUALIZE  THE  RATE  OF  POST- 
AGE ON  NEWSPAPERS  AND  OTHBA  PERIO- 
DICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

To  iht  JSenatt  and  Hoiut  of  Repr§3entativ€$  of 

the  United  StaUs  : 

The  petition  o!'  the  suliscriber,  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  respectfully 
showeth : 

That  the  rates  of  postage  on  periodical  maga* 
zines  and  on  newspapers,  as  established  by  law 
and  by  usage,  are  so  unequal,  and  so  much  high- 
er on  the  former  class  of  put>iicntions,  as  to  ope- 
rate to  thsir  discouragement  most  injuriously,  as 
well  as  unjustly. 

That  the  postage  charted  on  newspapers  (and 
all  other  periodicals,  which  by  misconstruction  of 
law  are  permitted  improperly  lo  pass  through,  the 
mail  as  newspapers,)  is  one  cent  per  sheet  lor 
any  distance  within  the  state  wherein  publishedy 
or  to  any  distance  without  the  limits  of  the  state, 
not  exceeding  100  miles  from  the  place  of  publi- 
cation, and  one  and  a  half  cents  to  all  greater  dis- 
tances in  other  states;  and  on  periodical  pam- 
phlets or  magazines,  the  charge  is  one  aud  a  half 
cents  lor  all  distances  not  exceeding  100  miles,  and 
two  and  a  half  cents,  even  though  within  the  same 
state  in  which  the  publication  issues,  lor  all  great- 
er distances.  These  difl'erent  modes  of  assess- 
ment Ibrbid  any  precise  or  accurate  comparison  of 
the  amounts  ;  but  on  a  general  average  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  postage  charged  on 
periodical  magazines,  per  sheet,  is  at  least  double 
of  that  on  newspapers  ;  and  if  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  weights  or  sizes  of  sheets, 
the  postage  paid  on  the  former  is  six- Ibid  greater 
than  that  on  newspapers  of  large  (yet  not  the 
larirest)  size  now  published. 

That,  on  the  Farmers'  Register,  an  agricultu- 
ral magazine  established  and  conductetl  by  your 
petitioner,  the  postage  paid,  on  a  general  average, 
is  more  than  8 1000  for  each  1000  copies  of  the 
annual  publication ;  while  large  newspapers,  if 
distributed  to  like  distances,  are  charged,  in  pro- 
portion to  weight,  but  one-sixih  as  much  as  the 
Farmers'  Register.  Consequently,  five-sixths  of 
the  tax  upon  the  latter  is  so  much  in  excess,  and 
that  excess  operates  as  so  much  discouragement 
to  the  publication,  and  to  the  same  extent  causes  a 
lessening  of  useful  ellects  of  the  work,  and  ob- 
structs its  object,  the  improvement  and  benefit  of 
agriculture. 

That  another  discriminating  burthen  on  maga- 
zines, and  bounty  to  newspapers,  is  presentef4n 
the  legal  privilege  of  all  copies  of  newspapers  ex- 
changed between  publishers  being  exempt  from 
postage,  while  that  privilege  is  withheld  from  pe- 
riodical magazines.  The  amount  of  weight  of 
iintaxed  papers  thus  added  to  the  mail  transporta- 
tion, by  the  free  use  of  this  privilege,  cannot  be  es- 
timaied  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  addition  thus 
made  forms  a  very  conskJerable  proportion  of  the 
whole  amount  of  mail  freight,  aM  of  the  expenaa 
of  the  poet-office  department,  and  also  increasea 
the  uiijiitt  burthen  on  the  publications  to  which  tha 
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bounty  is  denied,  and  which  nevertheless  pay 
othenvise  the  heaviest  charges  of  tho  general  ex- 
pense of  the  post-office  department,  so  far  as  de- 
iirayed  by  the  transportation  of  printed  papers. 

That  one  effect  of  the  unjust  and  impolitic  dis- 
crimination between  magazines  and  newspapers, 
serving,  as  it  does,  as  a  prohibitory  tax  on  the  for- 
mer class,  and  a  protecting  duty  /or  the  latter,  has 
been  to«cau8e  sundry  monthly  and  other  periodical 
magazines  to  assume  so  much  of  the  outward 
form  ofnewspapersy  (though  still  altogether  differ- 
ent in  law  and  in  fact,)  as  to  pass  ibr,  and  to  be 
charged  as  newspapers,  by  the  misconstruction  or 
favor  of  the  post-office  department.  Thus,  every 
publisher  of  a  monthly  magazine  who  can  obtain 
this  favor,  thereby  secures  for  bis  publication  an 
indirect  bounty  from  government,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  great  existing  difference  of  tho  rates  of 
postage. 

That  the  inducement  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
this  bounty  is  so  great,  that,  if  the  present  law  and 
its  construction  remain  unaltered,  every  agricultu- 
ral, scientific  and  literary  periodical,  which  has  not 
already  been  degraded  in  its  mechanical  execution 
and  form  of  publication,  by  assuming  the  disguise 
of  a  newspaper  to  secure  this  bounty,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  make  the  change  of  form  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  and  thus,  by  a  great  sacrifice  of 
good  appearance  and  of  real  value  in  such  publi- 
cations, and  to  the  lessening  of  their  permaqent 
utility,  the  post-office  department  will  lose  even 
the  poor  gain  now  derived  from  the  discriminating 
and  unjust  burthen  imposed  on  periodical  maga- 
zines in  pamphlet  form. 

That  your  petitioner,  neither  for  himself,  nor  for 
the  great  agricultural  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
which  his  publication  aims  to  serve,  asks  for  any 
bounty  or  exclusive  beneGt ;  but  merely  that  such 
publications  as  his  shall  be  placed  on  equal  ground 
as  to  postage  charges  with  others  now  more  fa- 
vored; and  he  respectfully  submits  to  the  consi- 
deration of  your  honorable  body,  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  governmental  policy,  it  is  proper  that 
every  newspaper,  of  whatever  character  or  ob- 
ject, should  be  aided  in  its  establishment  and  subse- 
quent support  by  the  bounty  of  receiving  free  ex- 
change papers,  and  the  more  extended  protection  of 
lower  postage  on  all  their  issues,  while  other  perio- 
dicals, designed  to  instruct  and  to  improve,  whether 
in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  or  in  literature  and 
science,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  tax  operating  either 
as  groatly  discouraging,  or  altogether  prohibitory. 

Therefore,  for  the  reasons  set  forth,  your  petition- 
er prays  for  such  modification  of  the  post-office  law, 
•0  v>ha)f,  00  all  periodical  publications,  whether 
oewspapers  or  magazines,  make  the  charges  of 
postage  equal,  according  to  their  weights,  or  to 
the  extent  of  surface  or  sheets  conveyed  by  mail. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edmund  Ruffih, 

Editor  and  Proprittor  of  the  Farmers^  Regiiter, 

P$t€r$bur^f  Va, 

[The  foregoing  petition  wai  sent  on  last  winter 
to  be  presented  to  both  houses  of  congress ;  but 
the  members  of  those  bodies,  and  friends  of  the 
petition,  to  whom  the  presentation  was  entrusted, 
thought  it  best  to  defer  it,  as  no  such  matter  could 
poseibly  be  acted  on,  or  even  heard,  during  the 
last  seMion.    Perhaps  the  shortness  of  the  ap- 


proaching session  may  operate  to  prevent  a  hear- 
ing as  much  as  did  the  business  of  the  last  long 
session.  At  any  rate,  the  petition  will  be  present- 
ed ;  and,  so  far,  the  humble  efforts  of  the  petitioner 
used  to  induce  the  removal  of  the  enormous  in- 
justice and  bad  policy  which  exists,  and  which 
presses  so  injuriously  upon  every  periodical  publi- 
cation, other  than  newspapers,  and  those  which,  to 
evade  the  discriminating  tax,  assume  something 
like  the  form  of  newspapers,  and  are  favored  in 
that  evasion  by  the  partial  and  palpably  erroneous 
construction  of^  the  post-office  department. 

All  publishers  of  periodical  pamphlets,  on  lite- 
rature, science,  or  any  of  the  useful  arts,  as  well 
as  on  agriculture,  are  equally  interested  in  the  ob- 
ject of  this  petition ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
excess  of  tax  imposed  on  them  by  the  existing  un- 
just law,  and  incorrect  and  still  more  unjust  usage, 
over  and  above  what  newspapers  would  pay  in 
postage,  amount  to  more  than  all  the  clear  profit 
on  these  publications.  And  though  this  tax  is  le- 
vied upon,  and  paid  by,  the  individual  subscribersy 
it  is  not  the  less  at  the  cost  and  to  the  injury  of 
the  publication,  as  its  amount  just  so  much  in- 
creases the  expense  to  subscribers,  and  discou- 
rages their  purchasing  such  publications. 

All  subscribers  to  periodicals,  also,  as  payers 
of  this  excess  of  postage,  are  interested  individu- 
ally in  having  it  reduced  to  fair  and  equal  rates ; 
and  still  more  the  community  at  large,  who,  by 
the  prohibitory  operation  of  the  tax,  are  debarred 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  benefits  which  might 
be  otherwise  obtained  from  the  circulation  of  ma- 
gazines. 

The  petititioner,  therefore,  hopes  that  he  will 
not  be  permited  to  act  alone  in  this  matter,  but  be 
strengthened  by  the  concurrence  and  influence  of 
the  many  publishers  who  are  alike  interested  in 
the  object,  and  by  some  of  the  many  thousands 
of  other  persons  who,  as  readers,  and  members  of 
the  community,  have  a  still  more  important  inte- 
rest in  the  result.— Ed.  Far.  Reg. 


woRCEurriER  [mass.]  agricultural  so- 
ciety. 

Fron  the  New  England  PaniMr. 

Report  on  fat  cattle  and  milch  cows. 

The  committee  having  attended  to  the  duties 
assigned  them,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following 
report : 

The  number  of  fat  cattle  offered  for  premiums 
were  ten,  viz : 

By  Gardner  Wilson,  of  Leicester,  one  fat  or, 
weighing  2285  lbs.,  six  years  old. 

By  Luke  Baker,  of  Rutland,  two  fat  oxen, 
weighing,  2215  lbs.,  the  other  2285  lbs.,  seven 

years  old. 

By  Jcdcdiah  Estubrook,  of  Rutland,  two  fat 
oxen,  weighing,  one  2195  lbs.,  the  other  2125  lbs., 
seven  years  old. 

By  L.  k  E.  L.  Barnard,  of  Worcester,  three  fat 
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oxen,  one  weighing  2580  lbs.,  one  2260  Ibi.,  and 
one  1980 ;  two  of  them  eight  years  old,  one  seven 
years  old. 

By  Sitat  Dudley,  ofMendon.  two  fat  oxen,  one 
weighing  2350  lbs.,  the  other  2100  lbs. 

Also,  one  fat  cow  was  offered  for  exhibition,  by 
John  Boyd,  of  Shrewsbury,  weighing  1790  lbs. 
No  premium  is  offered  by  the  society  (or  fat  cows. 
The  cow  exhibited  by  Mr.  Boyd  was  a  very  fine 
animal,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mittee lor  his  public  spirit  in  offering  so  good  an 
animal,  without  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  reward. 

The  committee  were  highly  gratified  with  the 
exhibition  of  fat  cattle,  believing  they  will  com- 
pare well  with  all  previous  exhibitions,  and  great- 
ly surpass  many.  They  have  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  9^»  lo  Jedediah  Estabrook,  of  Rut- 
land, for  his  yellow  ox. 

The  second  premium,  of  9 15,  to  Luke  Baker,  of 
Rutland,  for  his  yellow  ox. 

And  the  third  premium  of  910  to  Silas  Dudley, 
of  Mendon,  an  ox  fattened  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Oliver  B.  £verett,  well  known  in  that  section  of 
the  country  for  his  skill  and  fidelity  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  tlie  farming  iulerest. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  ofiered  for  premiums 
were  seven,  and  one  for  exhibition  only. 
One  by  Matthew  Connel,  of  Leicester,  6  years  old. 

*'    '*  Geo.  Ainsworth,  Worchesier,  3  last  spring. 

<(    «  Joseph  Slayton,  Brookfield,  7  years  old. 
*<  W.  Blanchard,  Charlton,  7  years  old. 
"  T.  B.  Eaton,  Worcester,  4  years  old. 
''  Daniel  H.  Fitch,  Leicester. 

*<    "  James  Leach,  Southborough. 

The  cow  offered  for  exhibition,  was  owned  by 
J.  P.  Gushing,  of  Watertown,  imported  from  Eng- 
land in  1836,  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  called  the 
Venus,  and  deservedly  so,  as  she  was  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  that  fine  breed  of  cattle ;  and  the 
committee  and  society  are  highly  gratified  at  the 
interest  taken  in  our  shows,  by  distinguished  agri- 
culturists, in  other  sections  of  the  state,  and  are 
particularly  obligated  to  Mr.  Gushing,  who  has 
made  the  society  a  splendid  donation  oi'  a  bull,  of 
the  Ayrshire  breed. 

The  first  premium  of  (15,  was  awarded  to 
Wm.  Blanchard  of  Gbariton,  for  the  best  milch 
cow.  From  the  17tb  to  the  27th  of  June,  she 
ffave  twenty  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  made 
17  lbs.  during  that  period.  From  the  lOih  to  the 
20th  of  September  she  gave  15  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  made  11|  lbs.  of  butter.   The  cow  calved 

00  the  26th  of  April,  and  the  calf  was  slaugh- 
tered the  9th  of  June,— the  calf  weighed  110  lbs. 
"^theskin,  15}  lbs. 

The  second  premium  of  SIO,  was  awarded  to 
Thomas  B.  Eaton,  of  Worcester.  From  the  17ih 
to  the  27th  June,  she  averaged  16  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  weighing  about  43  lbs.  From  the  lOih 
io  tbeSOth  of  September,  11  quarts  of  milk,  Mr. 
Eaton  states,  *< That  since  the  middle  of  May, 

1  have  sold  1478  quarts  of  milk,  and  supplied  my 
family,  of  from  8  to  10  in  number,  with  milk  and 
cream." 

The  third  premium  of  %S,  was  awarded  to 
Dana  H.  Fitch,  of  Leicester.  Mr.  Fitch  made 
in  three  weeks  in  June  33^  lbs.  of  butter  from  his 
cow,  besides  usins;  8  pints  of  new  milk  and  some 
cream  per  day.  In  three  weeks  in  September  he 
made  21  lbs.  9  oz.  ol'  butter.  From  the  second  of 
June  to  I  he  present  time,  be  has  made  from  this 
cow  148  lbs.  of  butter. 


The  other  cows  exhibited  did  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  those  to  whom  premiums  were  award- 
ed, as  they  had  not  complied  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  society. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

G.  G.  P.  Hastings,  Chairman. 


NATIONAL  GALLKRT  OF  MANUFACTrRKS  AND 

AGRICULTUHB. 

Froui  the  Btltiinore  Sun. 
Patent  Office,  Nov.  20,  1840. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  hall  in  the  new  patent 
office  lor  the  exhibition  of  manufactures,  is  now 
completed.  The  hall  is  spacious,  being  273  feet 
lonff,  63  feet  wide,  30  /eet  high,  and  fire-proof. 

Agents  whose  names  are  annexed,  will  receive 
and  Ibrward,  li^e  of  expense,  articles  which  may 
be  deposited  with  them.  These  articles  will  be 
classified  and  arranged  lor  exhibition,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  (with  the 
prices  when  desired)  will  be  carefully  affixed. 
Few,  it  is  presumed,  will  neglect  to  improve  the 
opportunity  now  presented  of  contributing  their 
choicest  specimens  to  the  national  gallery  of 
j^merkan  manufacturee,  where  thousands  who 
visit  the  seat  of  government  will  witness  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  these  United 
States. 

If  fairs,  in  limited  sections  of  our  country,  have 
excited  interest,  what  must  be  the  attractions  of 
a  national  exhibition,  enriched  by  daily  additions. 

The  agriculturist  may  be  gratified  to  learn,  that 
commodious  rooms  are  provided  for  the  exhibition 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  also  lor  the  recep- 
tion of  seeds  for  exhibition  or  distribution. 

The  commissioner  of  patents,  being  authorized 
to  collect  agricultural  statistics,  avails  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  solicit  information  of  the  condi- 
tion and  character  of  the  crops  in  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  These  data  will  aid  him  io 
presenting,  with  his  annual  report,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  products  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  public  may  be  guarded  in  some  measure 
from  the  evils  of  monopoly,  by  showing  how  the 
scarcity  in  one  portion  of  the  land  may  be  supplied 
from  the  surplus  in  another. 

Names  of  agents  who  will  receive  and  forward 
packages  for  the  patent  office.  Gollectors  of  the 
customs  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Portland,  Me., 
Burlington,  Vt.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Gharleston,  Savannah,  N« 
Orleans,  Detriot.  BufTalo,  Gleveland.  Surveyors 
ofthecustoms-flartfbrd,  Gt.,St.  Louis,  Pittsburg, 
Gincinnati,  Louisville;  R.  fl.  Eddy,  Boston, 
Mass.;  David  Gardiner,  (custom  house)  New 
York.  Ubnby  L.  Ellsworth, 

Gommissioner  of  Patents. 

Editors  are  very  reppectfully  requested  to  give 
the  above  an  insertion  in  their  papers. 


ALDBRNBY    COWS. 


From  the  New  England  Fanner. 

From  a  highly  respected  friend  in  Providence, 
we  have  received  some  inquiries  respecting  this 
breed  of  cows,  and  whether  they  are  best  suited 
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Cot  beef  or  inilk.  We  have  seen  several  of  them. 
They  are  small  in  size  and  generally  inferior  in 
shape  and  appearance,  and  seldom  exhibit  much 
thrilh  They  are  not  lo  be  chosen  for  beef.  They 
are  not  rcmarkalile  for  givinnj  great  quanlines  of 
milk,  but  they  are  remaikabic  lor  givinjrmilk  of 
extraordinary  richness ;  and  persons  in  England 
and  this  country  keep  them  lor  the  sake  of  the  rich 
cream  for  their  tables.  They  are  in  general  of  a 
Jight  red  or  a  gray  dun  or  lawn  color,  with  small 
aiul  crooked  horns.  Reuben  Hninrs,of  German- 
town,  Penn.,  in  1828,  says — **  I  have  now  a  little 
full  brcJ  Alderney  cow,  reared  on  my  farm,  which 
will  be  only  tour  years  old  next  harvest.  She  had 
her  third  cull' on  the  first  of  Inst  month;  and  on  the 
nineteenth  we  had  rather  more  than  ten  pounds  of 
delicious  butter  from  twelve  quarts  of  her  cream, 
obtained  from  fourteen  milkings ;  that  ip,  in  one 
week.  Her  only  food  throuj^h  the  winter  has  been 
good  hay  and  brewers*  grains — the  latter  article 
wen  known  to  be  useful  in  promoting  the  secretion 
of  milk,  but  not  increasing  the  quantity  or  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  butter.  One  remarkable 
property  of  the  cream  of  the  Alderney  cow  is,  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  converted  into  butter." 
John  LawrcDCG  says,  that  '<  an  Alderney  cow 


that  had  strayed  on  the  premises  of  a  fViend  ofhiffi 
and  remains!  there  three  weeks,  made  nineteen 
pounds  of  butter  e^ch  week,  and  the  fact  was  held 
so  extraordinary,  as  to  be  thouuht  worthy  of  n 
memorandum  in  the  parish  books.''  (Farmers' 
Series.) 

They  are  originally  from  Normandy,  in  France} 
and  are  said,  when  dried  off,  to  fatten  with  great 
ease.  They  are  constantly  imported  into  England, 
being  admired  for  the  properties  to  which  we  havo 
above  referred;  but  some  disappointment  has  occa- 
sionally occurred,  for  the  true  reason  that  the  pas- 
turage in  England  is  not  so  good  as  in  their  native 
land.  Like  all  other  animals  from  whom  we  are 
to  look  for  any  thing  valuable,  they  require  liberal 
feeding  and  the  best  care.  We  must  not  expect 
impossibilities.  We  remember  very  welt  a  friend's 
having  purchased  a  cow  from  a  town  abounding  in 
the  ricliest  pasturage ;  and  upon  taking  her  to  his 
own  inferior  pastures  she  fell  very  much  short  of 
the  yield  which  he  had  been  informed  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  give.  He  complained  to  the  seller 
of  the  cow  that  she  had  not  fulfilled  his  recommeo- 
dation.  "Why,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  sold  you  tho 
cow,  but  I  did  not  sell  you  my  pastures  too." 

H.C. 
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^itEFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 

tor  THE  XDITOR  OF  THB  FARMERS*  REGISTER. 

The  first  publication  of  the  following  work  was  fn 
Ihe  form  of  separate  short  essays,  or  numbers,  which 
were  Written  for  and  appeared  in  *  The  Spirit  bf  Se- 
venty-six,' a  newspaper  then  recently  established. 
This  was  in  1809  or  1810,  and  the  numbers  were  af- 
terwards  embodied  ribd  republished  in  a  volume,  m 
1812.  Five  subsequent  editions  were  terwards  call- 
ed for,  from  the  latest  of  which,  the  sixth,  (published 
in  1818,)  the  edition  now  offered  wjU  be  ^ofied. 

The  publication,  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  « Arator,'  constituted  a  memorable  epoch  in 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Virginia.  .  It  was  the 
first  original  agricultural  work  (worthy  to  be  so  called) 
which  had  ever  been  published  in  Virginia,  or  in  the 
southern  states ;  and  it  appeared  at  a  time  when  agri- 
cultural improvement  was  still  neglected  by  the  men 
of  intelligence  and  wealth  whose  interests  were  al- 
most exclusively  agricultural.  The  previous  high 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  caused  by  the  Eu- 
ropean wars,  and  increased  foreign  demand,  which 
had  given  great  profits  even  to  the  most  wretched  agri- 
cultural practice,  had  been  sunk  to  less  than  half  the 
gross  amount,  by  the  operation,  firtt,  of  foreign  depre- 
dations on  our  commerce,  and,  next,  the  singular  de- 
fensive policy  of  this  government,  by  the  general 
embargo  on  all  export  trade,  and  prohibition  of  com- 
mercial inter<3burse  with  Europe.    . 

This  was  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
for  the  appearance  of  *  Arator;'  and  the  work  pro- 
duced an  immediate  sensation,  and  also  durable  and 
excellent  effects,  surpassing  those  of  any  publication 
which  bad  ever  appeared  in  Virginia  on  any  subject. 
Almost  every  intelNgent  land-holder  became  a  reader  of 
Arator,  and  which  book  Also  constituted  generally  his 
earliest  and  sole  agricultural  study.  The  previous  va- 
cancy of  all  minds,  in  this  respect,  prevented  the  ex- 
istence of  any  obstruction,  from  preposseition,  to  the 
author's  precepts,  or  any  doubt  of-the  certain  fulfilment 

of  his  fflowtng  prospects  of  iaiprov«ment  and  profit. 
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The  valuable  truths  were  eagerly  received,  and  sooii 
extensively  acted  upon-^and  so  highly  esteemed  wat 
the  authority  of  the  writer,  that  even  his  most  erro- 
neous views  and  opinions  were  received  as  readily 
and  universally  as  the  most  sound  and  unquestionable. 
Many  readers  even  went  far  beyond  the*  positions  of 
their  teacher,  and  applied  his  lessons  in  situations  and 
under  circumstances  wl^ch  he  neVer  would  have  em- 
braced under  his  general  rules.  The  particular  errors 
of  practice  made  by  these  new  disciples  were  nume- 
rous, and  the  consequent  losses  were  great.  But  the 
indirect  etf*ect  of  the  publication  was  to  give  the  first 
great  impulse  to  agricultural  improvement  in  eastern 
Virginia ;  and  ttie  general  and  legitimate  results  have 
been  such  as  to  claim  justly  for  the  name  of  John 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  independent  of  his  other  great 
merits  as  a  statesman  and  political  teacher,  a  distin- 
guished j)lace  on  the  list  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
his  country.  The  writer  of  these  remarks  is  ■among 
those  who  esteeto  most  highly  the  merits  of  John 
Taybr  in  both  these  importatit  respects ;  nevertheless^ 
hi^  gratitude  ami  veneration  have  not  prevented  his^ 
freely  criticising*,  in  former  publications,  the  mistaken 
and  erroneous  views  of  the  illustrious  author,  and  his 
improper  applications  of  views  which  are  entirely  cor- 
rect under  different  circumstances.  The  g^reat  but  in- 
direct benefit  which  resulted  from  the  publication  of 
*  Arator*  was  the  producing  aruew  leal  for,  »nd  giving 
a  strong  and  lasting  Impulse  to,  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  general.  The  other  and  peculiar  merits  of 
the  author  were  most  conspicuous  in  his  urgifig  the 
practices  of  deep  ploughing,  the  making  and  applying 
of  l>am-yard  or  prepared  pianores,  both  of  which  prac- 
tices were  of  very  limited  use  in  general-^and  still 
more  the  plan  of  manuring  the  fields  by  their  own  ve- 
getable gro^fth,  or  the  "  inclosing  system,**  of  which 
he  was  the  earlii^st  teacher  and  advocate* 

The  pcincipai  defects  of  this  work,  and  the  causes 
of  injury  to  its  earliest  followers,  grew  out  of  pre^ 
cepts,  which,  even  when  correctly  deduced  from  th^ 
author's  experience  in  cultivation  •a  the  originally 
rich  and  deep  sandy  soils  of  the  ivide  level  borderi  bi 
(he  Aappahannock,  were  improperly  recominfthd^d  hf 
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him  for  general  use,  or  without  express  limitation  to 
particular  circumstances.  Though  the  author  was  a 
profound  thinker  as  well  as  an  experienced  and  judi- 
cious farmer,  and  though  unusually  well  read  in  Eng- 
lish agricultural  works  of  earlier  times,  compared  to 
most  Virginians  of  his  day,  still  he  was  without  the 
benefit  which  has  since  been  obtained  by  applying  the 
lights  of  chemistry  to  the  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  soils,  and  their  improvement  by  mineral  manures. 
He  therefore  was  not  only  not  informed  of  their  great 
value,  but  he  even  speaks  contemptuously  in  *  Arator* 
of  marl  and  lime  as  manures. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  an  agriculturist  that  the  author's 
merits  deserve  consideration,  even  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  little  book.  Although  not  accorded  to 
him  during  his  life,  and  although  even  as  yet  the  force 
and  value  of  his  novel  and  singular  views  are  acknow- 
ledged by  but  a  few,  the  just  award  of  posterity  will 
place  Taylor  high  in  the  ranks  of  political  reformers, 
though  he  had  neither  political  power,  nor  the  influence 
of  popularity,  to  enforce  his  precepts.  His  later  publish- 
ed and  elaborate  political  work,  the  <  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  and  Policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,*  has  had  already  more  students  and  more  influ- 
ence than  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  use  its  mate- 
rials for  propositions  which  are  generally  deemed  en- 
tirely novel ;  while  the  book,  which  is  their  source,  is 
scarcely  known  to  exist,  and  but  few  readers  have 
been  found  zealous  enough  to  labor  through  the  ob- 
scure pages  of  the  ponderous  volume. 

Though  his  'Arator'  was  published  first,  it  was 
written  after  the  *  Inquiry,'  and  his  long  continued  and 
solitary  investigation  of  political  truths.  This  will 
serve  in  part  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  great  obscu- 
rity of  the  early  portion  of  *  Arator,'  on  the  "Political 
state  of  agriculture."  The  author  here  addresses  the 
public  as  if  in  continuation  of  the  expression  of  his 
own  prior  political  researches,  which  then  in  fact  ex- 
isted only  in  his  own  manuscripts,  and  the  subjects  had 
Dot  been  studied  by  any  one  but  himself.  And  even 
when  his  great  work  appeared,  (for  although  scarcely 
known  to  the  public  at  first,  and  now  almost  forgotten, 
it  is  notwithstanding  a  great  work—)  the  author  still 
was  as  one  speaking  half  a  century  in  advance  of  his 
subjects,  and  without  any  common  ground  of  under- 
standing between  himself  and  the  public.  He  spoke  of 
causes  and  effects  as  if  of  vital  importance,  of  which 
the  existence  was  scarcely  known  to  his  readers  or  the 
public  ;  and  his  deductions  were  not  imderstood,  or,  if 
understood,  not  believed.  Thus  his  remarks  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  on  the  evils  of  the  protecting  duty  and 
the  banking  and  paper  systems,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  uttered  within  the  last  ten  years ;  but,  in 
truth,  they  were  first  published  during  Jefl^erson's  ad- 
ministration, when  the  public  scarcely  knew  that  a 
proiecting  duty  existed,  or  that  the  system  was  then 
organized  and  had  begun  to  operate — and  when  no- 
thing but  the  benefiU  of  banking  and  bank-paper  (as 
supposed)  had  as  yet  been  experienced.  John  Taylor's 
warnings  were  uttered  long  before  any  ground  for  them 
was  suspected  to  exist ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  at  all 
strange  that  his  precepts  and  warnings  were  disre- 


garded, and  even  unheard.  The  remarkable  ami 
unfortunate  obscurity  of  his  style  also  rendered  his 
writings  repulsive  to  all  readers  who  did  not  correctly 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  matter,  and  helped  to  induce 
a  degree  of  neglect  approaching  to  early  oblivion.  Bat 
his  precepts  will  yet  be  heard,  and  his  wisdom  and  his 
merit  as  a  political  teacher  will  yet  be  acknowledged. 
*  Arator'  is  now  out  of  print,  and  the  existing  copies 
are  so  scarce  that  distinguished  agriculturists,  attracted 
by  the  report  of  its  former  reputation,  have  sought  in 
vain  to  procure  or  even  to.  see  a  copy.  It  is  true  also 
that  the  demand  of  purchasers  does  not  very  much 
exceed  the  supply ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  another  edition  would  be  published  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  profit  from  the  sales.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  editor  of  the  Farmers*  Register  has 
undertaken  to  publish  a  new  edition,  in  this  cheap 
form,  as  part  of  that  journal ;  and  deems  that,  in  so 
doing,  he  will  perform  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
agricultural  public,  and  especially  to  all  those  indivi- 
duals who,  like  the  editor,  feel  gratitude  and  reverence 
for  the  author. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EBITIPN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

The  essays  above  the  signature  of  Arator,  were 
not  preceded  by  an  explanatioD  of  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  dictated,  or  of  the  ends  design- 
ed to  be  ejected,  because  they  were  originally 
published  in  a  newspaper  without  any  anticipation 
of  the  forro  they  have  assumed.  But  being  now 
stamped  by  the  public  acceptation  with  some  de- 
gree of  value,  an  account  of  these  motives  and 
ends  may  extend  their  efficiency,  and  promote  the 
examination  of  subjects,  so  important  and  inex- 
haustible. 

A  conviction  that  the  prosperity  of  our  country 
depended  upon  a  competent  share  of  agricultural 
and  political  knowledge,  and  that  an  ignorance  of 
either,  would  delieat  the  benefits  naturally  flowing^ 
from  a  proficiency  in  l>otb,  produced  these  essays 
and  also  a  larger  book,  entitled  *<  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  and  Policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,^'  for  the  ends  of  advancing 
practical  improvements  in  one  science,  and  of  pre- 
serving those  we  had  already  made  in  the  other. 

Agriculture  and  politics  are  primary  causes  of 
our  wealth  and  liberty.  Both  contain  internal 
good  principles,  but  both  are  liable  to  practical  de- 
terioration, ir  one  is  vitiated  in  practice,  poverty, 
if  the  other,  oppression  ensues.  If  the  agricul- 
ture is  good  and  the  government  bad,  we  may 
have  wealth  and  slavery.    If  the  government  is 

food  and  the  agriculture  bad.  liberty  and  poverty. 
*o  secure  both  wealth  and  liberty,  an  mtimaie 
knowledge  of  the  good  principles  comprised  in 
both,  and  a  strict  accordance  in  practice  with  those 
principles,  must  be  indispensably  necessary. 

Hence  results  the  propriety  of  awakening  the 
people  10  the  good  principles  of  agriculture,  and 
of  keeping  them  awake  to  those  of  our  form  of 
government.    Without  commemoration,  the  latter 
might  be  lost,  and  without  inquiry,  the  former 
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could  never  be  (bund :  Both  subjects  are  vitally 
important  to  the  success  of  the  singular  experi- 
ment now  making  by  the  United  Stales  upon  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  and  contain  the  only  means 
of  redeeming  their  pledge  to  mankind. 

Both  are  treated  of  in  the  two  books  above  men- 
tioned. Arator  is  chiefly  confined  to  agriculture, 
but  it  contains  a  few  political  observations.  The 
Inquiry,  to  politics ;  but  it  labors  to  explain  the 
true  interest  of  the  agricultural  class.  The  affinity 
between  the  subjects,  caused  them  to  be  inter- 
mingled. But  the  author  never  imagined  himself 
able  to  tear  the  bandage  of  habit  from  the  eyes  of 
prejudice,  nor  to  squeeze  the  tincture  of  corruption 
from  the  heart  of  avarice.  Without  aspiring  to 
moral  heroism,  or  to  the  renown  of  new  inven- 
tions, he  only  attempts  to  extract  good  agricultural 
f)ractices  from  his  own  experience,  and  good  po- 
itical  measures  from  the  wise  and  faithful  archives 
of  revolutionary  patriotism,  to  increase  the  skill  of 
his  countrynnen,  in  making  good  crops  and  in  se- 
curing them  for  their  own  benefit. 

That  private  industry,  combined  with  political 
fraud,  may  make  a  nation  wealthy  and  miserable, 
is  exemplified  in  England.    That  one  interest  or 
class  of  men,  niay  reiip  oppression  from  carrying 
their  occupation  to  great  perfection,  appears  in  the 
state  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  same  country. 
And  a  similar  fate  awaits  the  agricultural  class  of 
this,  although  it  could  be  driven  by  English  coer- 
cion even  up  to  English  perfection,  unless  it  re- 
tains the  American  political  principles,  alone  com- 
petent to  defeat  the  arts,  under  which  the  produc- 
tive classes  of  mankind  are  universally  groaning. 
Why  are  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  Stales 
happier  than  those  of  England,  under  the  great 
disa<lvantages    of  a  worse   system    of  a<rricul- 
ture,  and  of  paying  higher  wages  for  labor?  From 
the  greater  chasn'ty  of  their  political   measures. 
The  habit  of  drawing  comparisons  between  our 
government  and  a  foreign  one,  for  the  purposes  of 
excusing  abuses  and  lulling  vigilance,  is  a  treache- 
rous delusion,  and  a  tacit  confession  of  an  approx- 
imation towards  them  ;  but  this  reference  is  crI- 
culated  to  open  the  eyes  of  agriculture,  to  the  con- 
templation of  those  foreign  measures  which  have 
created  reapers  of  its  harvests,  and  swallowers  of 
Its  profits*     If  such  detachments  of  foragers  and 
marauders  from  the  main  body  of  the  English  na- 
tion, can  intercept  the  great  crops  of  the  best  ex- 
isting system  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  cause  fre- 
3ucnl  famines  among  the  main  body  iscif,  it  evi- 
ently  suggests  to  us  the  wisdom  of  distinguish- 
ing between  those  establishments  nece^isary  lor 
good  government,  and  such  as  arc  contrived  were- 
Ty  "  consumere  fruges  ;'^  that  is,  to  live  upon  the 
industr}'  of  others,  without  rendering  any  services 
to  the  nation.    To  save  our  sorry  cro|)8  from  free 
quarter  sinecures,  is  even   more  important  and 
more  urgent,  than  to  amend  our  agriculture.     It 
would  secure  to  us  comfort  and  h-ippiness.     By 
suffering  frauds  to  pounce  upon  them,  we  can- 
not be  made  comfortable  and  happy,  even  by 
great  crops.    And  the  author  ventures  to  assert, 
that  whilst  the  readers  of  Arator  will  unanimous- 
ly agree  that  its  tendency  is  to  improve  our  crops, 
those  of  the  Enquiry  belonging  to  the  main  body 
of  society,  or  those  detachments,  will  concur  in 
the  tendency  of  that  book,  to  save  them  from  be- 
coming a  prey  to  political  frauds ;  one  division 
by  commending  much,  the  olheri  by  commending 
Dothiog. 


No  bod^  will  deny  that  an  endeavor  to  increase 
our  crops  is  laudable,  but  it  is  a  question,  whether 
it  is  equally  laudable  to  save  them  from  the  nets 
of  political  "retiarii,"  by  teaching  the  plain  ho- 
nest yeomanry  how  to  avoid  the  mortification 
of  starving  upon  them,  however  great.    The  opi- 
nion "  that  the  more  industry  spends  of  its  own 
earnings,  and  the  less  of  them  is  intercepted  by 
governments,  or  taken  away  by  legal  projects, 
the  richer,  the  greater,  and  the  happier  will  tie  the 
nation,"  if  correct,  resolves  that  doubt.    No  nation 
was  ever  oppressed,  ruined  or  enslaved  by  the  pro- 
digality of  individuals ;  all  nations  have  suffered 
some  of  these  evils  from  the  prodigality  of  govern- 
ments.   Hence  a  plain  political  maxim  forces 
itself  upon   the  mind,  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
good  government,  if  mankind  possessed  prudence 
enough  not  to  ramble  into  intricacies  contrived  on 
purpose  to  entrap  them  ;  namely,  **  that  national 
prosperity  and   liberty  are  safe,  endangered  or 
lost,  in  proportion  as  individuals  retain,  or  govern- 
ments acquire,  the  investiture  or  disposition  of  the 
earnings  of  industry." 

The  author  had  another  reason  for  uniting  the 
subjects  of  agriculture  and  politics.  He  consider- 
ed agriculture  as  the  guardian  of  liberty,  as  well 
as  the  mother  of  wealth.  So  long  as  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government  are  uncorrupted,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  majorities  remains,  she  must  occu- 
py the  highest  political  station,  and  owe  to  society 
the  most  sacred  political  duty.  It  is  as  incumbent 
upon  her  to  learn  how  to  protect  defenceless  minor 
interests,  as  to  defend  herself.  And  whilst  the  se- 
curity for  her  patriotism,  "that  she  cannot  find 
any  body  worth  plundering,"  exists,  she  should 
take  care  not  to  betray  her  wards,  by  suffering 
herself  to  be  made  poor,  either  by  a  deficiency  of 
skill  and  industry,  or  by  legal  spoliations ;  because 
wealth  is  power.  She  must  t>e  rich  to  be  power- 
ful, and  she  must  be  powerful  to  discharge  faith- 
fully the  sacred  obligation  she  owes  to  society  by 
constituting  the  majority.  If  her  wealth  is  trans- 
ferred, her  power  will  go  with  it,  and  an  irresistible 
political  influence  will  be  aciiuired  by  a  minority, 
which  can  find  some  body  worth  plundering. 

The  thin  soil  of  the  United  States,  renders  po- 
litical frauds  particularly  grievous  to  agriculture, 
Irom  its  insufficiency  to  bear  them ;  and  the  thin 
population,  exposes  us  particularly  to  the  evils  of 
invasion.  The  population,  necessary  to  contract 
or  prevent  these  evils,  can  never  be  obtained,  ex- 
cept by  enriching  the  soil,  and  the  soil  cannot  be 
enriched,  except  by  legislative  co-operation  with  in- 
dividual industry,  by  Ibrbearing  to  transfer  wealth 
from  an  application  to  these  great  national  objects, 
to  the  encouragement  of  doubtful  projects,  or  the 
diffusion  of^  a  pernicious  degree  of  luxury.  Laws 
shed  a  good  or  a  bad  influence  upon  all  social  em- 
ployments, and  operate  mosi  extensively  upon 
that  which  is  most  general.  Why  have  so  many 
employments,  expen-^ive,  useless  or  pernicious, 
flourished  wonderfully  in  the  United  States,  whilst 
the  fertiiiiy  of  the  soil  has  been  wonderfully  dimi- 
nishing ?  Can  it  be  ascribed  to  any  cause  but  a 
baleful  legal  influence  ?  Of  what  avail  will  be 
agricultural  books,  or  societies,  or  individual  indus- 
try, to  improve  the  soil  and  strengihen  the  popu- 
lation, opposed  to  a  system  of  legislation  dispens- 
ing impoverishment?  Of  the  same,  experienced 
by  societies  and  books  for  improving  the  represen- 
tation of  the  British  house  of  commons. 
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Legislatures  must  begin  to  notice  and  discuss 
the  slate  of  agriculture,  before  ihey  can  discover 
or  remove  the  causes  of  the  cadaverous  counte- 
nance exhibited  by  the  soil.  These  causes  lie 
concealed  in  the  laws.  It  is  strenuously  contend- 
ed that  laws  are  able  to  administer  prosperity  or 
decay  to  occupations  of  inferior  utility  to  man,  and 
Jess  interesting  to  nations  in  general,  and  to  the 
United  States  in  particular,  by  exciting  or  discour- 
aging the  degree  of  ardor,  inspired  by  an  equal 
footing  between  the  various  objects  of  industry. 
Such  an  equipoise  of  justice  among  occupations, 
is  in  fact  an  equipoise  of  liberty  among  men,  and 
constitutes  the  only  sound  test  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  admitted  that  laws  may  both  create 
and  bestow  upon  particular  interests  wealth  and 
power,  and  yet  if  we  even  exclude  from  the  ques- 
tion the  injuries  thence  resulting  to  other  interests, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  that  they  gradually  sup- 
press the  idea  of  a  government  guided  by  the 
pomipon  good,  and  plant  in  its  place  by  a  succes- 
sion of  precedents,  a  systeni  of  partiality  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  power  without  limitation,  and  capable  of 
demolishing  every  barrier  against  usurpation  and 
tyranny, 

If  our  government,  however,  will  usurp  a 
boundless  sovereignty  over  the  industry  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals,  the  policy  of  invading  the 
great  province  of  agriculture,  to  gather  spoils  for 
enriching  a  number  of  little  barren  districts,  is  still 
to  be  questioned.  If  agriculture,  for  instance,  is 
as  insignificant  as  banking,  it  has  the  same  claim 
to  legal  favor;  if  Jess  so  this  claim  becomes 
stronger.  From  what  motives  have  legal  par- 
tialities in  all  countries  selected  their  lavoriies? 
Even  religion  has  often  been  converted  into  the 
spirit  of  folly,  or  the  instrument  of  wickedness. 
Will  they  regard  human  occupations  with  n»ore 
veneration  1  These  only  arc  left  in  our  country 
exposed  to  the  same  motivies  which  have  becjolten 
the  whole  tribe  of  legal  partialities  abroad,  and 
are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  laid  hold  of  with 
furious  eagerness,  and  to  be  mangled  with  barba- 
rous outrage, 

Already,  many  members  of  the  body  politic, 
and  even  sundry  excrescences  which  ought  to  b« 
amputated,  are  excited  up  to  a  fever,  and  agricul- 
ture chilled  at  the  heart  by  draPs  to  bestow  an 
pnnatural  degree  of  heat  upon  less  valuable  or 
pernicious  extremities,  If  our  health  was  sound 
during  the  presidency  of  Washington,  what  must 
it  now  be?  The  pulsation  has  increased  six  fold 
in  the  limb  of  taxation  ;  in  the  excrescence  of 
bankiTig,  fifty  fold ;  in  that  of  protecting  duties 
enormously ;  and  in  the  patronage  limb,  its  flut- 
terings  have  become  so  rapid  and  indistinct,  that 
congress  have  ordered  a  book  to  be  compiled,  to  ex- 
plain what  may  be  called  the  logarithms  of  patron- 
age. A  healthy  stale  of  society  must  consist  in  that 
equable  pulsation  throughout  all  its  parts,  produced 
by  an  equipoise  of  justice,  favor  and  protection 
among  its  several  interests.  Unless  this  is  restored 
by  amputations,  retrenchments,  and  evacuations, 
agriculture  cannot  for  ages  exhibit  on  the  soil,  an 
equivalent  degree  of  prosperity,  which  she  ought 
in  common  with  other  hilerests  to  derive  from  the 
revolution. 

Finally,  if  the  defence  of  partial  laws,  "  that  the 
fiufferintrs  they  inflict  on  ooe  person  or  class,  ought 
to  be  balanced  against  the  acquisitions  they  bestow 
PA  QDother,"  though  false,  immoral  and  tyrannical, 


are  allowed  to  be  true,  virtuous,  and  fair,  yet  h 
ought  at  least  to  be  examined  by  the  principle  it 
asserts.  Compare  then  the  gain  from  a  bounty 
on  snufl',  with  the  loss  sustained  by  a  tax  on  barns. 
The  latter  in  some  states,  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  this  agricultural  manufacture,  amounts  proba- 
bly upon  grain  only,  to  twenty  per  centum  annu- 
ally. Add  to  this  loss  the  whole  mass  of  agricul- 
tural suffering,  arising  from  the  whole  deprivation 
of  capital,  and  compare  the  total,  with  the  total 
gain  to  manufactures  from  protecting  duties.  In 
fact,  the  principle  resorted  to  for  defence  by  partial 
laws,  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  used  by  govern- 
ments, only  to  increase  their  power,  by  accumu- 
lating money  at  the  cost  of  nations,  to  be  wasted 
in  extravagance  or  employed  still  more  pernicious- 
ly, in  extending  patronage,  cr  spreading  corrup- 
tion. Under  shelter  of  the  delusion,  they  advance 
step  by  step  towards  arbitrary  power,  and  that  in- 
terest which  is  most  productive,  and  covers  a  ma- 
jority, inevitably  becomes  its  victim,  unless  it  de- 
tects the  fraud.  Agriculture  can  never  flourish, 
unless  it  applies  a  very  different  principle  both  to 
its  land  ana  its  government,  namely,  *'  that  re- 
newal must  constantly  follow  close  upon  the  heels 
of  decay,  either  to  maintain  fertility  or  to  avoid  op- 
pression." 


PREFACE. 


BT  THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  THIBD  EDITION. 

The  publisher  of  the  following  essays  is  the  first 
who  has  offered  to  the  public  paironage  an  expe- 
rimental composition,  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate 
and  agriculture  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
United  Slates;  and  so  far  as  his  knowledge  ex- 
tends, ii  is  the  first  of  the  kind  which  this  great 
district  of  country  has  produced.  He  is  not  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  its  merit,  and  can  only  infer  from 
its  being  the  work  of  a  successful  practical  farmer, 
and  not  the  of^*^•p^ing  of  interest  or  theory,  that 
every  purchaser  will  be  reimbursed  his  money 
many  fold.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  pub- 
lisher ref:pectf'ully  states,  that  rude  inventions  have 
terminated  in  great  public  good  ;  and  that  tJie 
deficiency  of  graphical  merit  in  the  agricultural 
country,  lor  which  the  composition  was  intended, 
is  almost  as  strong  a  recommendation  of  this  efiort 
towards  improvement,  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  an- 
tiquity, were  of  those  made  for  ihie  discovery  of 
letters.  An  encouragement  of  small-  improve- 
ments is  the  parent  of  f.erfection  in  every  art  and 
science,  and  as  agriculture  is  the  queen  of  tho 
whole  circle,  the  publisher  has  thought  it  his  duty 
to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  awakening 
belter  talents  and  greater  exertions,  for  occupying 
the  extensive  space  between  its  present  and  a  de- 
sirable condition. 

The  United  States  have  been  charged  with  a 
dearth  of  original  compositions.  Their  reach  of 
Kuropean  books  is  the  reason  of  the  fact,  so  far  as 
it  extends  to  moral  subjects ;  whilst  the  multitude, 
novelty  and  useAilness  of  their  mechanical  inven- 
tions, repels  an  insinuation,  that  it  arises  fVoro  a 
want  of  genius  or  industry.  The  strongest  ground 
of  the  cJiarge  it,  the  deficiency  of  native  bool^^ 
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upon  Bgriculiure*  Whilst  ihe  country  was  fresh, 
ii  was  iiaturai  for  Ihe  inhabitants  to  neglect  the 
•uhjt*cl  in  the  midst  of  abundance;  but  its  evi- 
dent impoverishment,  ought  to  have  suggested  to 
us  the  necessity  of  native  remedies  ibr  local  errors ; 
and  the  incongruity  of  English  books  upon  agri- 
ruliure,  with  the  climates,  soils  and  habits  of  the 
United  States.  This  incongruity,  by  drawing  ridi- 
cule upon  imitators,  loo  often  extinguishes  a  patri- 
otic ardor,  and  checks  instead  of  advancing  im- 
|)roveroenr. 

W  the  book  now  offered  to  the  public  should 
have  no  other  good  efliects  but  those  of  suggesting 
Ihe  necessity  ol*  writing  (or  ourselves  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  introducing  some  taste  for  such  discus- 
sions, the  compensation  to  the  publisher  lor  his 
Jabor  will  be  amply  repaid.  To  this  taste,  the 
agriculture  ol'  Europe  in  general,  and  of  Britain 
in  particular,  is  indebted  lor  a  vast  improvement 
within  the  last  century,  and  a  similar  spirit  in  ihe 
United  States  will  undoubtedly  produce  similar  ef- 


lects.  Every  class  of  men  will  be  beoeBted  by  ir. 
The  merchant  will  receive  more  produce,  and  sell 
more  goods.  The  demands  upon  the  manufac- 
turer will  extend  to  more  and  finer  commodities. 
Lawyer$  and  phyeiciang  will  have  richer  clients 
and  patients,  and  receive  better  fees.  The  ^tit- 
eian  may  find  more  resources  for  defending  bis 
country,  maintaining  her  independence  and  re- 
warding patriotism.  The  printer$  will  s^ll  more 
books  and  newspapers.  And  the  farmer^  though 
the  fountain  from  which  all  these  benefits  must 
flow,  as  receiving  first  the  fruits  of  improvementi 
will  make  ihem  subservient  to  his  own  happiness, 
before  he  diffuses  them  to  advance  the  bappinesa 
of  others.  A  tendency  to  shed  prosperity  over 
all  these  classes,  has  some  claim  to  general  en- 
couragement, and  whilst  the  publisher  respectfully 
solicits  the  public  patronage  on,  this  ffrouod,  he 
also  confidently  hopes,  that  a  consideraole  portion 
i>oth  of  amusement  and  information  will  be  found 
in  the  following  sheets. 


ARATOR. 


THIS   PRBSKKT  STATE  OF   AGRICULTUBE. 

I  shall  consider,  in  a  succession  of  short  essays, 
the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
its  oppressions  and  defccis,  and  the  remedies, 
political  and  domestic,  which  it  needp.  Ii  is  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  chief  knowledge  of  the 
author,  as  to  modes  of  atrriculture,  is  confined  to 
the  states  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North-Ca- 
rolina. And  therefore,  whilst  his  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  its  political  state,  will  generally  apply  to 
the  whole  union,  those  in  relation  to  these  modes, 
will  particularly  apply  to  all  states  using  slaves, 
or  to  the  three  enumerated  states. 

Mr.  Strickland,  an  Englishman,  reputed  to  be 
sensible  and  honest,  published  at  London,  in  the 
vear  1801,  a  pamphlet  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
Vnited  States,  being  the  result  of  his  own  obser- 
vation, during  a  considerable  period  spent  in  tra- 
velling through  the  country,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  investigating  it.  The  judgment  of  this  impar- 
tial stranger  appears  in  the  following  quoiauions. 
— Page  26:  **  Land  in  America  afl'ords  little 
pleasure  or  profit,  and  appears  in  a  progress  of 
continually  afibrding  lesi^."— P.  31 :  "  Virginia 
lit  in  a  rapid  decline." — P.  38  :  "  Land  in  New- 
York,  formeriy  producing  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  now  produces  only  ten."-^P.  41 :  *'  Little 
profit  can  be  found  in  the  present  mode  of  agricul- 
ture of  this  country,  and  I  apprehend  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  it  affords  a  bare  tuibsts/encs."  P.  45: 
**  Virginia  is  the  southern  limit  of  my  inquiries, 
because  agriculture  had  there  already  arrived  to 
its  lowest  state  of  degradation."~P.  49 :  "  The 
land  owners  in  this  state  are,  with  a  lew  excep- 
tions, in  low  circumstances;  the  inferior  rank  of 
them  wretched  in  the  extreme.^' — P.  52 :  ^'Decline 
has  pervadcilall  the  slates. 

These  conclusions,  if  irue,  are  awfully  threat- 
ening to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  a  country, 
whose  hostage  lor  both  is  agriculture.  An  order 
of  men,  eorm/ig  a  bare  eubaistencej  in  low  circum- 
Btaneee,  and  whoee  inferior  rank  is  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  cannot  possibly  constitute  a  moral 
force,  adequate  lo  cither  object,    it  is  iherelbre 


highly  important  to  the  agricultural  class,  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  true,  that  agriculture  is  in  a 
decline.  A  decline  terminates  like  every  other 
progress,  at  the  end  of  its  tenclency. 

Upon  reading  the  opinion  of  this  disinterested 
foreigner,  my  impressions  were,  indignaiior,  alarm, 
conviction ;  inspired,  successively,  by  a  love  lor  my 
country,  a  fear  for  its  welfare,  and  a  reftolleclion 
of  facts. 

The  terrible  facts,  that  the  strongest  chord 
which  vibrates  on  the  heart  of  man,  cannot  tie 
our  people  to  the  natal  spot,  that  they  view  it  with 
horror,  ond  flee  from  it  to  new  climes  with  joy, 
determine  our  agricultural  progress,  lo  be  a  pro- 
gress of  emigration,  and  not  of  improvement; 
and  lead  to  an  ultimate  recoil  from  this  exhausted 
resource,  to  an  exhausted  country. 

A  patient  must  know  that  he  is  sick,  before  ha 
will  take  physic.  A  collection  of  a  few  facts,  to 
ascertain  (he  ill  health  of  agriculture,  is  necessary 
to  invigorate  our  eflbrls  towards  a  cure.  One,  ap- 
parent to  the  most  superficial  observer,  is,  that  our 
land  has  diminished  in  fertility.  Arts  improve  the 
work  of  nature — when  they  injure  it,  ihey  are  not 
arts,  but  barbarotis  customs.  It  is  the  oflice  of 
agriculture,  as  an  art,  not  to  impoverish,  but  to 
fertilize  the  soil,  and  make  it  more  useful  than  in 
its  natural  stale.  Such  is  the  effect  of  every  spe- 
cies of  agriculture,  which  can  aspire  to  thefiba- 
racter  of  an  art.  Its  object  being  to  furnish  man 
with  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  whatever  de- 
feats ihat  object,  is  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Had  men  a  power  to  obscure  or  brighten  the  light 
of  the  sun,  by  obscuring  it,  they  woukl  imitate  iho 
morality  of  diminishing  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 
Is  not  one  as  criminal  as  the  otlierl  Yet  it  is  a 
laci,  that  lands  in  their  natunU  stale,  are  more  va- 
luable, than  those  which  have  undergone  our  ha- 
bit of  agriculture,  of  which  emigrations  ate  com- 
plete proofs. 

The  decay  of  a  multitude  of  small  towns,  so 
situated  as  to  depend  for  support  on  unalterable 
districts,  is  another  proof  oi'  the  impoverishment 
of  the  soil.  It  is  true,  that  a  lew  large  towns  have 
grown  up,  but  this  is  owing,  not  to  an  increase^ 
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product,  but  to  an  increased  pasture ;  whereas,  in 
every  case,  where  the  pasture  is  limited,  or  isolated 
by  local  circumstances,  small  towns  have  sprung 
up,  whilst  the  lands  were  Fresh,  and  decayed,  as 
they  were  worn  out.  1  have  no  facts  lo  ai^rertain 
certainly  the  products  of  agriculture  at  diflereni 
periods  relatively  to  the  numt>er  of  people;  such 
would  furnish  a  demonstration  of  its  stale.  But  I 
have  understood,  that  sixty  thousand  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  were  exported  from  Virginia,  when  it 
contained  about  one-fburth  of  its  present  popula- 
tion. If  80,  had  the  fertility  of  the  country  re- 
mained undiminished,  Virginia  ought  now  to  ex- 
port two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  hogsheads, 
or  an  equivalent.  In  this  estimate,  every  species 
of  export  except  tobacco,  is  excluded  at  one  epoch, 
and  exports  ol^  every  kind  included  at  the  other ; 
yet  the  latter  would  fall  far  short  of  exhibiting  the 
equivalent  necessary  to  bring  itself  en  a  footing, 
as  to  agriculture,  with  the  former.  Two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which, 
or  an  equivalent,  Viricinia  would  now  export,  if 
the  state  of  agriculture  had  been  as  flourishing  as 
it  was  sixty  or  seventy  years  past,  at  the  present 
value,  by  which  all  our  exports  are  rated,  would 
be  worth  above  seventeen  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
supposing  Virginia  to  furnish  one-seventh  part  of 
the  native  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States, 
these  ought  now  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  bad  the  products  of 
agriculture  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. If  this  statement  is  not  exactly  correct, 
enough  of  it  certainly  is  so,  to  demonstrate  a  rapid 
impoverishment  of  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 

The  decay  of  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  testi- 
mony to  this  unwelcome  fiict.  It  is  deserted  be- 
cause the  lands  are  exhausted.  To  conceal  from 
ourselves  a  disagreeable  truth,  we  resort  to  the  de- 
lusion, that  tobacco  requires  new  or  fresh  land ; 
whereas  every  one  acquainted  with  the  plant 
knows,  that  its  quantity  and  quality,  as  is  the  case 
with  roost  or  all  plants,  are  both  greatly  improved 
by  manured  land,  or  land,  the  fertility  of  which 
has  been  artificially  increased.  W  hole  counties, 
comprising  large  districts  of  countr}',  which  once 
grew  tobacco  in  great  quantities,  are  now  too  ste- 
rile to  grow  any  of  moment ;  and  the  wheat  crops, 
substituted  for  tobacco,  have  already  sunk  to  an 
average  below  profit. 

From  the  mass  of  facts,  to  prove  that  the  fer- 
tility of  our  country  has  long  been  declining,  and 
that  our  agriculture  is  in  a  miserable  state,  f  shall 
only  select  one  more.  The  average  of  our  native 
exports  is  alA)Ut  forty  millions  of  dollars  annual- 
ly.* Some  portion  of  this  amount  consists  of  manu- 
factures, the  materials  for  which  are  not  furnished 
by  agriculture ;  another,  as  is  extensively  the  fact 
in  the  case  of  flour,  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer.  Of  the  first  portion  he  re- 
ceives the  whole  price,  of  the  second  a  proportion. 
And  a  third  portion  of  our  products  is  obtained 
lirom  the  sea.  Of  the  forty  millions  exported,  ag- 
riculture, therefore,  receives  about  thirty-five.  The 
taxes  of  every  kind,  state  and  federal,  may  be  es- 
timated at  twenty  millions  of  doHars,  of  which 
agriculture  pays  at  least  filleen,  leaving  twenty 
millions  of  her  exports  for  her  own  use.  Count- 
ing all  the  slaves,  who  ought  to  be  counted  both 
as  sources  of  product  o^nd  expense,  in  estimating 
the  state  of  agriculture,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  probably  amouul  to  about  seven  mil- 


lions, and  it  may  be  fairly  as^umrd,  that  the  in- 
terest or  occupation  of  six  millions  of  tliese  seven, 
is  agricultural.  Of  the  whole  surplus  product  of 
agriculture  exported,  aAer  deducting  the  taxes  it 
pays,  there  remains  for  each  individual  a  few  centa 
above  three  dollars.  Out  of  this  mass  of  profit, 
tie  is  to  pay  for  the  manufactures,  luxuries  and 
necessaries  he  consumes,  not  raised  by  himself; 
and  the  only  remaining  article  to  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  agriculture,  is  the  small  train  it  derives 
from  its  domestic  snies,  not  to  itself,  or  from  sales 
by  one  of  its  members  to  another,  for  that  does 
not  enrich  it,  but  to  other  classes,  such  as  manu- 
facturers and  soldiers.  Against  the  former,  agri- 
cultuie  is  to  be  debited  with  the  bounties  she  ia 
made  by  law  to  pay  ihem  ;  against  the  latter,  she 
has  been  already  debited  by  deducting  her  taxes 
from  her  exports.  Neither  can  be  a  source  of 
much  wealth  or  profit  to  her,  because  in  one  case 
she  furnishes  the  money  by  taxation,  and  in  the 
other  by  bounties,  with  which  her  products  are 
purchased.  It  is,  iherefbre,  nearly  true,  that  the 
income  of  agriculture  is  only  three  dollars  per  poll, 
and  that  this  income  is  her  whole  fund  for  supply- 
ing her  wants  and  extending  her  improvements. 
This  estimate  is  infinitely  more  correct,  than  one 
drawn  from  individual  wealth  or  poverty.  To 
infer  from  the  first,  that  eveiy  body  might  become 
rich,  as  a  defence  of  our  agricultural  regimen, 
would  be  a  conclusion  as  tiillacious,  as  to  infer 
from  the  second,  that  every  body  must  beeome 
poor,  as  a  proof  of  its  badness.  Extraordinary 
talents  or  industry  will  produce  extraordinary  ef- 
fects. Instances  of  happiness  or  wealth  under  a 
despotism,  do  not  prove  that  its  regimen  is  calcu- 
lated for  general  wealth  or  happiness.  A  system, 
commercial,  political  or  agricultural,  so  wretched 
as  not  to  exhibit  cases  of  individual  prosperity, 
has  never  appeared,  because  a  universal  scourge 
would  be  universally  abhorred.  It  is  not  from 
partial,  but  general  facts,  that  we  can  draw  a 
correct  knowledge  of  our  agriculture.  £ven  a 
personal  view  of  the  country,  might  deceive  the 
thoughtless,  because  neither  the  shortness  of^  life, 
nor  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  land,  are  cal- 
culated to  establish  a  visible  standard  of  compari- 
son. A  man  must  be  old  and  possess  a  turn  for 
observation  from  his  youth,  to  be  able  to  judge 
correctly  from  this  source.  I  have  known  many 
farms  lor  abov;e  forty  years,  and  though  I  tliink 
that  all  of  them  have  been  greatly  impoverished) 
yet  I  rely  more  upon  the  general  facts  I  have 
stated,  for  agreeing  with  Strickland  in  opinion, 
«<  that  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  affords 
only  a  bare  subsistence— that  the  fertility  of  our 
lands  is  eradually  declining^and  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  Virginia  has  arrived  to  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation." 


THE  PC LITICAT4  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURl::. 

In  collecting  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  the  miserable  agricultural  state  of  the  country, 
as  it  is  a  national  calamity  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude, we  should  be  carenil  not  to  be  blinded  by 
partiality  for  our  customs  or  institutions,  nor  cor- 
rupted by  a  disposition  to  flatter  ourselves  or  of  here. 
I  shall  begin  with  those  of  a  political  nature. 
These  are  a  secondary  providence,  which  govern 
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unaecn  the  great  interests  of  society ;  and  if  agri- 
culture is  bad  and  languishing  in  a  country  and 
climate,  where  it  may  w  good  and  prosperous,  no 
doubt  remains  with  me,  that  political  institutions 
have  chiefly  perpetrated  the  evil ;  just  as  they  de- 
cide the  fate  of  commerce. 

The  device  of  subjecting  it  to  the  payment  of 
bounties  to  manufacturing,  is  on  institution  of  this 
kind.  This  device  is  oiie  item  in  every  system 
(or  rendering  governments  too  strong  for  nations. 
Such  an  object  never  was  and  never  can  be  el- 
lecled,  except  by  factions  legally  created  at  the 
public  expense.  The  wealth  transferred  from  the 
nation  to  such  factions,  devotes  them  to  the  will 
of  the  government,  by  which  it  is  bestowed. 
They  must  render  the  service  lor  which  it  was 
given,  or  it  would  be  taken  away.  It  is  unex- 
ceptionably  given  to  support  a  government  against 
a  nation,  or  one  faction  against  another.  Armies, 
loaning,  banking,  and  an  intricate  treasury  sys- 
tem, endowing  a  government  with  the  absolute 
power  of  applying  public  money,  under  the  cover 
ol  nominal  checks,  are  other  devices  of  this  kind. 
Whatever  strength  or  wealth  a  government  and 
its  legal  factions  acquire  by  law,  is  taken  from  a 
nation ;  and  whatever  is  taken  from  a  nation, 
weakens  and  impoverishes  that  interest  which 
composes  the  majority.  There,  political  oppres- 
sion in  every  form  must  finally  fall,  however  it 
may  oscillate  during  the  period  of  transit  from  a 
good  to  a  bad  government,  so  as  sometimes  to 
•cratch  factions.  Agriculture  being  the  interest 
covering  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  every  device  for  getting  money  or 
power,  hatchttl  by  a  fellow-feeling  or  common 
interest,  between  a  government  and  its  legal  crea- 
tures, mtist  of  course  weaken  and  impoverish  it. 
Desertion,  for  the  sake  of  reaping  without  labor, 
a  share  in  the  harvest  of  wealth  and  power,  be- 
stowed by  laws  at  its  expense,  thins  its  ranks ;  an 
annual  tribute  to  these  legal  Actions,  empties  its 
purse;  and  poverty  debilitates  both  its  soil  and 
understanding. 

The  device  of  protecting  duties,  under  the  pre- 
text of  encouraging  manufactures,  operates  like 
its  kindred,  by  creating  a  capitalist  interest,  which 
instantly  seizes  upon  the  bounty  taken  by  law  from 
agriculture ;  and  instead  of  doing  any  good  to  the 
actual  workers  in  wood,  metals,  cotton  or  other 
substances,  it  helps  to  rear  up  an  aristocratical  or- 
der, at  the  expense  of  the  workers  in  earth,  to 
unite  with  governments  in  oppressing  every  spe- 
cies of  useful  industry. 

The  products  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing, 
ODshackled  by  law,  would  seek,  each  for  them- 
selves, the  best  markets  through  commercial  chan- 
nels, but  these  markets  would  hardly  ever  be  the 
same;  protecting  duties  tic  travellers  together, 
whose  business  and  interest  lie  in  different  direc- 
tions. This  ligature  upon  nature,  will,  like  all  un- 
natural ligatures,  weaken  or  kill.  The  best  mar- 
kets of  our  agriculture  lie  in  foreign  countries, 
whilst  the  best  markets  of  our  manufactures  are  at 
home.  Our  agriculture  has  to  cross  the  ocean, 
and  encounter  a  competition  with  foreign  agricul- 
ture CO  its  own  ground.  Our  manufactures  meet 
at  home  a  competition  with  foieign  manufactures. 
The  diMulvantages  of  the  first  competition,  suffice 
to  excite  all  the  efforts  of  agriculture  to  save  her 
li/e ;  the  advantages  of  the  second  suflkse  gradu- 
ally to  bestow  a  sound  constitution  on  manufac- 


turing. But  the  manufacture  of  an  aristocratical 
interest,  under  the  pretext  of  encouraging  work  of 
a  very  different  nature,  may  reduce  both  manulac- 
turers  and  husbandmen,  as  Strickland  says  is  al- 
ready effected  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  "  to  the 
lowest  stale  of  degradation." 

This  degradation  could  never  have  been  seen 
by  a  friend  to  either,  who  could  aflerwards  approve 
of  protecting  duties.  Let  us  take  the  article  of 
wheat  to  unfold  an  idea  of  the  disadvantases 
which  have  produced  iL  If  wheat  is  worth  16s. 
sieriing  in  England  the  701b.  the  farmers  sell  it 
here  at  about  6s.  steriing.^ American  agriculture 
then  meets  English  agriculture  in  a  competition, 
compelling  her  to  sell  at  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  price  obtained  by  her  rival.  But  American 
manufacturers  take  the  field  against  English  on 
very  different  terms.  The  competitors  meet  in 
the  United  States.  The  American  manufacturea 
receive,  first,  a  bounty  equal  to  the  freight,  com- 
inission  and  English  taxes,  upon  their  English 
rivals :  and  secondly,  a  bounty  equal  to  our  own 
necessary  imposts.  Without  protecting  duties, 
therelbre,  the  American  manufacturer  gets  for  the 
6an«2  article,  about  25  per  cent,  more,  and  the 
American  agriculturist  about  180  per  cent,  less, 
than  their  English  rivals.  Protecting  duties  add- 
ed to  these  inequalities,  mav  raise  up  an  order 
of  masters  for  actual  manufacturers,  to  intercept 
advantages  too  enormous  to  escape  the  vigilance 
of  capital,  impoverish  husbandmen,  and  aid  io 
changing  a  fair  to  a  fraudulent  government ;  but 
they  will  never  make  either  of  these  intrinsically 
valuable  classes  richer,  wiser  or  freer. 

In  this  number  1  shall  consider  a  reason  for  pro^ 
tecting  duties  to  encourage  manufacturers,  which, 
if  it  is  sound,  overturns  the  whole  argument 
against  them.  In  every  essay  on  behalf  of  manu- 
factures, we  are  told,  that  by  creating  this  class 
with  bounties  and  privileges,  we  shall  ooth  make 
ourselves  independent  of  foreign  nations,  and  alsv 
provide  a  market  for  agricultural  labor,  as  an  aris- 
tocracy, in  all  its  forms,  is  a  market  for  labor. 
And  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  England,  is  con- 
trasted with  its  low  price  here,  to  prove  the  latter 
assertion.  It  would  be  sounder  reasoning  to  con- 
trast the  high  price  of  manufactures  here,  with 
the  low  price  there,  to  prove  that  they  ought  ta 
give  bounties  to  agriculture  to  provide  a  market 
K>r  manufactures.  Nations  and  individuals  are 
universally  promiped  wealth  by  political  swindlers. 
— The  English  price  for  wheat,  is  coupled  with 
the  English  political  system.  Without  adopting 
the  causes  of  that  price,  the  efl^ects  springing  fron> 
these  causes  cannot  follow.  The  idle  classes  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  army,  navy,  bankers  and  na- 
tional debt  holders,  with  their  servants  and  depend- 
ents, are  the  items  of  an  aristocracy,  which  has 
reduced  the  agricultural  class  to  a  poor  and  pow- 
erteM  state,  by  the  juggle  of  persuading  it  to  buy 
high  prices,  by  creating  and  maintainmg  these 
idle  classes.  The  national  debt  alone  maintains 
more  people,  than  there  are  agriculturists  in  Bri- 
tain. These  do  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
nation.  It  is  to  this  combination  of  causes,  and 
not  to  manufacturers  singly,  that  the  English 
agriculture  is  indebted  lor  its  hi^h  prices. 

These  very  prices  are  themselves  proofs  of  the 
oppression  which  produced  them.  They  are  the 
eflect  of  the  tendency  which  industry  has  to  reco- 
ver back  some  equivalent  from  fi^ud.  and  of  the 
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Deceseity  oCfrnud  to  extend  some  encouragements 
to  industry.  Bui  shall  we  opprees  our  agriculture, 
merely  to  dcmonstrtite  that  aliuees  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  excite  countervailing  etforts,  and  load  it  with 
English  impositions,  for  the  sake  of  the  inade- 
quate reimbursements  of  English  prices'? 

Let  him  who  hopes  to  live  to  see  the  agricul- 
tural class  of  the  United  States,  reduced  by  Eng- 
lish policy  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  nation,  undertake 
to  prove,  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  a  proof  of 
its  prosperity.  If  he  could  defend  such  a  theory, 
he  would  at  last  be  practically  disappointed,  un- 
less our  manufacturers  should  drive  the  English 
manufactures  out  of  the  world,  and  occupy  their 
place.  The  ingenious  device  of  agriculture  in 
England,  in  bestowing  money  on  noble,  clericnl, 
military  and  chartered  idlers,  for  the  sake  of  sell- 
ing its  products  to  get  back  a  part  of  its  own, 
would  turn  out  still  more  miserably,  except  for  the 
vast  addition  to  the  manufacturing  class,  by  foreign 
demands  for  its  labor.  If  England  only  manu- 
factured for  herself,  her  manufactures  would  con- 
stitute but  a  wretched  market  for  agriculture. 
One  laborer  feeds  many  manufacturers.  One 
manufacturer  supplies  many  laborers.  Before  the 
promise  of  English  prices  for  bread  and  meat, 
tobacco  and  cotton,  can  be  realized,  from  driving 
in  manufacturing  by  protecting  duties,  we  must 
be  able  to  drive  out  manufactures  by  protecting 
fleets  into  every '  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  so 
like  some  booby  heirs,  take  up  a  parent's  follies, 
at  the  period  he  is  forced  to  lay  them  down. 

Still  more  hopeless  is  the  promise  of  the  manu- 
facturing mania,  "  that  it  will  make  us  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  nations,"  when  combined  with  its 
other  promise  of  providing  a  market  for  agricul- 
ture. The  promise  of  a  market,  as  we  see  in  the 
experience  of  England,  can  only  be  made  good, 
by  reducing  the  agricultural  class  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  nation,  and  increasing  manufacturers  by 
great  manufactural  exportations.  This  reduction 
can  only  t>e  accompli^^hed  by  driving  or  seducing 
above  nine-tenths  of  the  agricultural  class,  into 
other  classes,  and  tlie  increase  by  a  brave  and 
patriotic  navy.  Discontent  and  misery  will  be 
the  fruits  of  the  first  operation,  and  these  would 
constitute  the  most  forlorn  hope  for  success  in  the 
second.  By  exchanging  hardy,  honest  and  free 
husbandmen  for  the  classes  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  agriculturists,  low  enough  to  raise 
the  prices  of  their  products,  shall  we  become  more 
independent  of  foreign  nations  ?  What !  Secure 
our  independence  by  bankers  and  capitalists? 
Secure  our  independence  by  impoverishing,  dis- 
couraging and  annihilatini?  nine-tenths  of  our 
sound  yeomanry  7  By  turning  them  into  swind- 
lers, and  dependents  on  a  master  capitalist  for  daily 
bread. 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  independence,  real  and 
imaginary.  The  first  consists  of  the  rijrht  of  na- 
tional self-government ;  the  second  of  individual 
tasfe  or  prejudice.  The  yeomanry  of  the  forest 
are  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  first,  and  the 
yeomanry  of  the  loom  are  best  calculated  to  feed 
the  second.  A  surrender  of  the  first  to  obtain  the 
second,  would  be  a  mode  of  securinu  our  indepen- 
dence, like  England's  converting  her  hanly  tars 
into  barbers  and  tailors,  in  order  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  French  fashions. 

The  manufacturing  mania  accuses  the  agri- 
ct>ltural  spirit  of  avarice  and  waot  of  patriotiem^ 


whilst  it  offers  to  bribe  it  by  a  prospect  of  better 

prices,  whittles  down  independence  into  cargoes 
of  fancy  goods,  and  proposes  to  metamorphoso 

nine-tenths  of  the  hardy  sons  of  the  forest  iuto 
every  thing  but  heroes,  for  the  grand  end  of  gratify- 
ing the  avarice  of  a  capitalist,  moneyed  or  paper 
interest. 

Opinion  is  sometimes  prejudice,  sometimes  zoal, 
and  often  craft.  These  counterfeits  of  truth  have 
universally  deluded  the  majority  of  nations  into 
the  strange  conclusion,  that  it  will  flourish  by 
paying  bounties  to  undertakers  for  national  salva- 
tion, for  national  wealth,  and  for  national  inde- 
pendence. The  first  imposture  is  detected,  the  se- 
cond begins  to  t>e  strongly  suspected,  but  the 
third  has  artfully  provoked  its  trial,  at  a  rooroent 
when  it  can  conceal  the  cheat  under  the  passions 
excited  by  transitory  circumstances.  Hatred  of 
England,  a  pretended  zeal  for  national  honor, 
and  the  real  crafl  of  advancing  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  a  few  capitalists,  have  conspired  to  paint 
a  protecting  duty  system,  into  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance of  patriotism  and  honesty,  as  to  lead  agri- 
culture by  a  bridle  made  of  her  virtue  and  igno- 
rance, towards  the  worship  of  an  idol,  compound- 
ed of  folly  and  wickedness. 

English  agriculture  has  completely  tried  the 
project  of  enriching  itself,  by  buying  markets  with 
bounties.  It  has  provided  more  of  tf>ese  markets, 
than  the  agriculture  of  any  other  nation.  Yet  it 
is  unable  to  feed  its  own  people,  many  of  whom 
are  indebted  to  foreign  agriculture  for  daily  bread. 
No  profession  in  England  is  deficient  in  h6nds, 
but  the  agricultural,  and  none  other  a  cypher  in 
government.  They  have  lords,  bishops,  officers 
civil  and  military,  soldiers,  sailors,  bankers,  loan- 
ers  and  capitalists  in  abundance,  and  all  of  them 
have  an  influence  in  the  government.  These  aro 
the  markets  in  which  the  English  agriculturists 
have  successively  laid  out  their  money,  in  order  to 
get  good  prices,  and  the  more  of  these  markets 
they  tiuy,  the  less  liberty  and  wealth  they  retain. 

If  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  would 
only  consider  how  it  happens,  that  it  can  yet  live 
upon  six  shillings  sterling  a  bushel  for  wheat, 
when  the  English  agriculture  is  perishing  wuh 
sixteen,  the  film  drawn  over  its  eyes  by  the  ava- 
rice with  which  those  charge  it,  who  design  to 
cheat  it,  would  fall  ofiT.  The  solution  of  the  appa- 
rent wonder,  lies  in  the  delusion  of  buying  price  by 
bounties.  The  bounties  are  partly,  but  never 
completely,  reimbursed  by  the  price.  Though  the 
payer  of  the  bounties  gets  more  price,  he  gain» 
less  profit  than  from  the  lower  price,  when  be  paid 
no  bounties.  Therefore  the  receivers  of  the  boun- 
ties become  rich  and  idle,  and  the  receivers  of  the 
price,  poor  and  laborious.  And  this  efiect  is  in- 
evitable, because  the  bounties  must  for  ever  out- 
run the  prices  they  create,  or  nobody  could  subsist 
on  them.  If  the  bounty  paid  was  equal  to  one 
shilling  a  bushel  on  wheat,  and  should  raise  the 
price  nine  pence,  the  receivers  of  the  bounty  would 
gain  three  pence  a  bushel  on  all  the  wheat  of  the 
nation,  and  agriculture  would  lose  it,  though  it 
got  a  higher  price.  And  this  obvious  fraud  is  pre- 
cisely the  result  of  every  promise  in  every  fbroi 
made  by  charier  and  privilege  to  enrich  or  encou- 
rage agriculture. 

The  agriculture  of  the  United  Stales,  found  it- 
self in  the  happiest  situation  for  prosperity  ima- 
ginable, at  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  wac.   M 
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had  not  yet  become  sach  an  egregious  gudgeon 
B8  to  l>elieve|  that  by  giving  ten  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  lo  ihe  tri^  ol*  undertakers,  to  make  it 
rich,  they  would  return  it  twenty ;  and  it  could 
avail  itself  of  all  the  markets  in  the  world,  where 
this  ridiculous  notion  prevailed.  These  were  so 
many  mines  of  wealth  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States.  The  idle,  clerical,  military,  bank- 
ing, loaning,  and  ennobled  elapses,  as  has  been 
■taied,  do  certainty  have  the  effect  of  raising  agri- 
cultural prices  very  considerably  ;  but  the  agricul- 
turists who  pay  and  maintain  these  classes,  still 
lose  more  by  them  than  they  gain.  Now  the 
United  Slates,  as  a  pecfion  of  the  commercial 
world,  might  have  shared  in  the  enhancement  of 
agricultural  price,  produced  by  such  unproductive 
orders  in  other  countries ;  and  paid  none  of  the 
ruinous  expense  of  wealth  or  liberty,  which  they 
cost.  They  might  have  reaped  the  goodt  and 
avoided  the  evil.  And  agriculture,  lor  once  in  its 
life,  might  have  done  itself  justice.  But  the  wise- 
acre chose  to  reap  the  evil,  and  avoid  the  good ; 
and  if  its  situation  has  been  occasionally  tolerable, 
it  was  sorely  against  its  will,  or  by  accident.  In 
the  first  eight  years  after  the  revolution,  tx^ing  the 
first  period,  in  the  latter  a^es  of  the  world,  that 
agriculture  could  make  laws,  it  legislated  sundry 
items  of  the  British  system  for  buying  markets  or 
ratsinff  prices.  In  the  next  twelve,  it  nurtured  their 
growth,  so  as  to  raise  up  some  to  a  large,  and  one 
to  a  monstrous  size;  and  also  most  sagaciously 
prohibited  itself,  first  from  sharing  in  the  benefit 
of  the  high  prices  produced  by  aristocrat ical  insti- 
tutions in  France,  and  secondly  from  sharing  in 
those  produced  in  the  same  way  in  England. 
Kuropean  agriculture  is  gulled  or  oppressed  by 
others ;  American,  gulls  or  oppresses  itselK  The 
first  is  no  longer  weak  enough  to  think,  that  its 
battalion  of  anstocratical  items  does  it  any  good ; 
but  it  is  now  unable  to  follow  its  judgment ;  the 
second,  though  able  to  follow  its  own  judgment, 
has  adopted  the  exploded  errors  heartily  repented 
of  by  the  first,  and  far  outstrips  it  in  the  celerity  of 
its  progress  towards  a  state  of  absolate  submission 
to  other  interests,  by  shutting  out  itself  from  mar- 
kets enhanced  at  the  expense  of  other  nations ; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  creating  the  English 
items  of  capitalists,  or  masters  for  manufacturers, 
bankers,  lenders,  armies  and  navies.  Our  true 
interest  was  to  pay  nothing  for  markets,  spurious 
and  swindling  to  those  who  buy  them,  and  yet  to 
share  in  their  enhancement  of  prices.  We  have 
pursued  a  different  course,  and  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  law,  state  or  continental,  passed  in  favor  of 
agriculture,  nor  a  single  good  house  built  by  it 
since  the  revolution  ;  but  I  know  many  built  be- 
fore, which  have  fallen  into  decay.  Our  agricul- 
ture is  complimented  bv  presidents,  governorfi, 
legislators  and  individuals;  and  the  Turks  rever- 
ence a  particular  order  of  people  as  being  also  fa- 
vored by  heaven. 

The  arguments  to  prove  the  political  errors 
under  which  our  agriculture  id  groaning,  may 
suggest  a  suspicion,  that  1  am  an  enemy  to  ma- 
nufactures. The  fact  is  otherwise  :  I  believe  that 
protecting  duties,  or  whatever  else  shall  dnmp 
agricultural  efibrt,  and  impoverish  the  lands  of  our 
country,  is  the  only  real  and  fatal  foe  to  manufac- 
tures ;  and  that  a  nouri«<hinrr  nencuUure  will  be^et 
and  enrich  manufactures,  as  rich  pacstiireg  iTiiiliiply 
and  fatten  animals.     He,  who  kil'cd  the  l'oo?c  lo 


come  at  her  golden  eggs,  was  stich  a  politician,  as 
he  who  burdens  our  expiring  agriculture,  to  raise 
bountips  lor  our  flourishing  manufactures. — He 
kills  the  caufie  of  the  end  he  tooks  (or. 

1  meet  such  an  insinuation  by  nnother  argu* 
ment.  Protecting  duties  impoverish  and  enslave 
manufacturers  tliemselves,  and  are  so  far  firom  be- 
ing intended  to  operate  in  their  favor,  or  in  favor 
of  a  nation,  that  their  end  and  effect  simply  is  to  fa- 
vor moneyed  capital,  which  will  seize  upon  and  ap- 
propriate to  itself,  the  whole  profit  of  ihe  bounty  ex- 
torted from  the  people  by  protecting  duties ;  and  al- 
low as  scanty  wages  to  its  workmen  as  it  can.  Mo- 
neyed capital  drives  industry  without  money  out  of 
the  market,  and  forces  it  into  its  service  in  every 
case  where  the  object  of  contest  is  an  enormous 
income.  The  wages  it  allows  to  industry  are 
always  regulated  by  the  expense  of  subsistence, 
and  not  by  the  extent  of  its  gain.  Moneyed  capi- 
talists constitute  an  essential  item  of  a  (rovernment 
modelled  af\er  the  English  form.  To  advance 
this  item,  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  govern- 
ment against  the  people,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
manufacturers,  is  the  object  of  protecting  duties. 
True,  will  say  many  a  reader,  but  that  is  not  the 
design  here.  Oh !  now  reverential  is  the  logician, 
who  can  prove,  that  an  axe  will  cut  under  a  mo- 
narchy, but  not  under  a  republic. 

Some  king,  1  k>elieve,  requested  the  mercantile 
class  of  his  subjects,  to  ask  of  him  a  favor.  The 
greatest,  your  majesty  can  grant  us,  said  they,  is, 
to  let  us  alone.  Protecting  duties  are  such  favors 
to  manufacturers,  as  the  pretended  favors  of  kings 
are  to  merchants.  They  impoverish  their  cus- 
tomers, the  agriculturists,  and  place  over  them- 
selves an  order  of  masters  called  capitalistc,  which 
intercepts  the  profit,  destined,  without  legal  in- 
terposition, for  industry.  Many  other  arguments 
might  be  urged  to  prove  that  protecting  duties 
beget  the  poverty  of  manufacturers,  but  this  is  not 
my  subject.    To  that  I  return. 

The  bitterest  pill  which  the  English  government 
compelled  our  agriculture  to  swallow  before  the 
revolution  was,  the  protecting  duty  pill,  or  an 
equivalent  drug,  gilded  with  the  national  advan- 
tage of  dealing  with  i'eWow  sutjects;  and,  aOer 
having  gone  through  a  long  war  to  get  rid  of  this 
nauseous  physic,  we  have  patiently  swallowed  it, 
gilded  also  by  other  doctors  with  the  notional  ad-^ 
vantage  of  dealing  with  fellow  citizens :  The 
power  and  wealth  of  the  f)olitical  doctors,  who 
have  recommended  these  selfsame  political  drugs, 
depended  considerably  in  both  cases,  on  their  be- 
ing swallowed. 

I  will  suppose  that  our  protecting  duties  do  not 
exceed  the  average  amount  of  25  per  centum,  that 
they  had  expelletl  every  article  of  foreign  manu- 
lacture,  and  t>estowed  on  our  brother  citizens  a 
complete  monopoly  of  our  manufaciural  wantu, 
and  an  ability  to  supply  them,  f  will  suppose  too 
in  favor  of  a  project,  which  must  depend  on  con- 
cessions to  obtain  the  respect  of  examination,  that 
the  agricultural  interest  thall  be  able,  after  this 
blessed  desideratum  of  the  protecting  duiy  system 
is  obtained,  to  get  at  iis  old  markets  the  same  price 
litr  its  products,  and  annually  bring  home  ihc 
whole  in  gold  or  silver,  lor  the  use  of  our  own 
capitalists  and  monopolizers.  This,  have  said 
nmsiy  trren:  ministers  of  state,  who  had  no  know- 
ledtre  of  atjrictilture,  would  complete  its  prosperity. 

Lis  the  pro*»|»erity  of  giving  one  fourth  above 
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the  market  price  for  all  the  manufactures  it  oeedd. 
It  IB  the  boon  of  returning  with  empty  thipt  from 
port0,  at  which  the  same  ihings  can  be  t>ought  for 
one  fourth  lets.  It  is  the  boon  of  a  direct  tax  or 
a  system  of  excise,  to  supply  the  revenue,  which 
the  success  of  the  project  would  annihilate. 

The  blessing  ot  complete  success  in  the  plan 
of  expelling  foreign  manufactures,  by  raising 
bounties  upon  agriculture,  ma^  be  exhibited  by 
figures  upon  data,  however  conjectural  in  amount, 
correct  in  principle.  Suppose  agriculture  annually 
to  bring  home  forty  millions  of  dollars,  she  would 
be  annually  robbed  often  millions,  by  a  protecting 
duty  of  25  per  centum,  for  the  benefit  of  capital- 
ists. Suppose  her  share  of  the  taxes,  state  and 
continental,  to  be  15  millions,  and  that  out  of  the 
remaining  fifteen,  she  has  five  millions  to  pay  to 
bankers ;  ten  will  remain,  leaving  her  an  annual 
income  per  poll,  of  about  (1^  for  building 
houses,  paying  expenses,  and  improving  lands. 
But  if  we  take  into  the  account,  that  foreign  na- 
tions neither  would  nor  could  pay  our  agricultu- 
rists with  specie  for  their  produce,  that  they  would 
countervail  upon  this  preposterous  project,  and 
that  every  countervailing  act  of  theirs,  would  ope- 
rate upon  our  agricultural  products,  even  this 
61.50  would  tiecome  the  victim  of  retaliation,  and 
leave  the  farmer  as  fundleni  for  purchasing  manu- 
factures, as  for  improving  his  land. 

This  blessed  scheme  of  shutting  up  its  markets, 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  has  been 
wonderfully  overlooked  as  a  means  for  encourag- 
ing manufactures.  In  the  latter  case,  markets  are 
eageriy  sought  for,  and  tmrter  universally  allowed. 
England  takes  special  care  not  to  limit  the  sales 
of  her  manufacturers  directly  or  indirectly  to  re- 
turns in  specie,  knowing  that  the  attempt  would 
destroy  them.  She  endows  them  with  the  home 
monopoly,  and  freedom  to  make  the  best  bargains 
in  all  the  foreign  markets  they  can  get  to.  Manu- 
facturing is  her  staple ;  agriculture  is  ours. 

The  United  States  hit  exactly  upon  the  same 
mode  for  the  encouragement  of  our  agriculture 
after  the  revolution,  that  the  English  did  before  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  it.  Every  congress 
has  adhered  to  their  predecessors  in  the  same  poli- 
cy. The  agriculturists,  to  get  rid  of  it,  (ought  Eng- 
land, and  having  evinced  their  power  to  control  a 
great  nation,  are  quieily  submitting  to  this  spectre 
of  patriotism. 

The  English  before  the  revolution,  quartered 
upon  our  agriculture,  a  necessity  of  buying  its 
manufactures  at  home,  or  within  the  empire, 
whilst  it  enjoyed  the  equivalents  of  being  free 
from  their  taxation,  from  paying  any  of  the  in- 
terest of  their  paper  systems,  from  contributions 
for  supporting  their  armies,  navies,  bishops  and 
pensioners,  from  the  frauds  of  their  treasury  sys- 
tem, and  of  sharing  in  the  enhanced  prices,  pro- 
duced by  fraud  which  did  not  reach  the  provinces. 
The  same  system  inflicted  by  congress,  is  attend- 
ed with  none  of  these  equivalents.  Agriculture 
pays  and  must  for  ever  pay  most  of  whatever  is 
collected  by  taxes,  by  charters,  by  protecting 
duties,  by  paper  systems  of  every  kind,  for  armies, 
for  navies,  and  though  last,  not  the  least  of  its 
losses,  of  whatever  the  nation  is  defrauded  by  a 
treasury  system  operating  in  darkness.  If  the 
taxes  are  diiectly  laid  on  property,  agriculture  pays 
nearly  the  whole  of  them ;  if  on  consumptions, 
an  unequal  share,  becauce  of  the  greater  number  j 


of  hands  she  employs  than  any  other  businese, 
and  the  smaller  profit  derived  from  their  labor. 
JEiad  our  policy,  instead  of  assailing  agriculiurei 
with  the  English  system  of  quartering  upon  her  a 
legion  of  legal  separate  interests  (to  resist  which 
she  had  spent  her  blood  and  treasure  in  a  long 
war  with  that  nation)  been  guided  by  these  consi- 
derations, she  would  not  have  been  subjected  to 
the  very  evils,  to  avoid  which,  she  had  so  recently 
and  gloriously  persevered  throuj^h  that  war. 

The  efifects  of  yoking  agriculture  to  armiee, 
navies,  paper  frauds,  treasury  frauds,  and  protect- 
ing duty  frauds  since  a  revolution  which  it  labor* 
ed  for,  like  the  ox,  who  tills  the  crop  to  be  eaten 
by  others,  are  visibly  an  increase  of  emigration,  a 
decrease  in  the  fenility  of  land,  sales  of  landed 
estates,  a  decay  and  impoverishment  l)oth  in  mind 
and  fortune  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  an  ex- 
change of  that  honest,  virtuous,  patriotic  and  bold 
class  of  men,  for  an  order  of  stock-jobbers  in  loans, 
banks,  manufactories,  contracts,  rivers,  roads, 
houses,  ships,  lotteries,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
inferior  tricks  to  get  money,  calculated  to  instil  op- 
posite principles. 

All  the  varietes  of  this  order  receive  bounties, 
and  agriculture  pays  them.  They  gain  from  six 
to  twenty  per  centum  profit  on  their  capitals; 
agriculture  seldom  or  never  gains  six,  except  in  a 
few  southern  instances,  in  fact,  it  very  rarely 
gains  any  thing,  if  an  income,  derived  from  an 
impoverishment  of  the  land,  ill  deserves  the  name 
of  profit. 

The  injustice  of  superadding  upon  agriculture 
these  unnecessary  burdens  to  those  which  are  ne- 
cessary, is  illustrated  by  supposing  the  duties  u|)on 
foreign  manufactures  to  be  only  five  per  centum, 
and  nearly  or  quite  all  our  duties  are  above  the 
supposition.  To  such  duties  are  still  to  he  added 
the  profits  of  the  English  and  American  mer- 
chants, through  whose  hands  the  goods  pass,  and 
the  freight.  These  duties,  profits  and  freight, 
would  alone  constitute  an  encouragement  to  home 
manufactures  of  at  least  twenty  per  centum  ;  a 
sum  quite  adequate  to  any  encouragement  which 
honest  policy  would  defend,  or  common  justice 
suffer.  And  as  all  the  occasional  calamities  of 
commerce,  are  losses  to  agriculture,  and  prizes  to 
manufactures,  her  fatuity  in  kneeling  like  the 
camel  to  receive  burdens,  under  the  notion  that 
she  is  receiving  bounties,  can  have  no  antithesis 
more  perfect,  than  the  species  of  dexterity  which 
inflicts  them. 

Protecting  duties  to  enrich  manufactures,  are 
like  banks  to  enrich  farmers,  bishops  to  save  souls, 
or  feudal  lords  to  defend  nations.  England  has 
demotistrated  the  character  of  each  memt>er  of 
this  kindred  quart  urn  virate.  Protected  by  feudal 
lords,  it  was  conquered  almost  by  every  invader  ; 
taught  by  bishops,  corruption,  having  been  distilled 
through  all  inferior  ranks,  depositee  its  essence  in 
this  reverend  order  of  servility  and  selfishness ; 
enriched  by  bankers,  farmers  flee  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lands,  which  yield  the  highest  nominal 
returns  to  agricultural  labor  of  any  in  the  woHd, 
until  a  surplus  of  bread  is  exchanged  for  a  defi- 
ciency ;  and  fed  with  the  endless  bounties  of  pro- 
tecting duties,  one-sixth  of  the  laboring  manufac- 
turers, constantly  occupy  prisons  or  poor  houses, 
whilst  the  rest  may  be  said  to  die  daily  upon  their 
daily  wages. 

Monorchies  and  oristocracies,  being  founded  in 
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the  principle  of  Hietributing  wealth  by  law,  can 
only  subsist  by  frauds  and  deceptions  to  dupe  ij^- 
noitince  info  an  opinion,  that  pucb  disiributions 
are  intended  for  its  benefit ;  but  in  genuine  repub- 
lics, founded  on  the  principle  of  leaving  wealth  to 
be  distributed  by  merit  and  industry,  ihpFe  trea- 
cheries ofgovernment  are  ireasonp  n?aine>t  naiionp. 

They  substitute  the  principle  which  constitutes 
an  aristocracy,  for  the  principle  which  constitutes 
a  true  republic ;  strike  with  a  fatal  iirnorance,  or  a 
sordid  malignity,  at  the  heart  of  the  political  sys- 
tem ;  and  effect  a  fraudulent  and  treasonable  re- 
volution. 

My  fellow  laborers,  mechanical  or  agricultural, 
let  us  never  be  deluded  into  an  opinion,  that  a 
distribution  of  wealth  by  the  government  or  by 
law,  will  advance  our  interest.  We  are  the  least 
successful  courtiers  of  any  rank  in  society,  and  of 
course  have  the  worst  prospect  of  sharing  in  any 
species  of  wealth,  bestowed  by  governments.  Jt 
18  both  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  mankind, 
and  even  impospihie.  We  constitute  the  majority 
of  nations.  A  minority  administers  governments 
end  legislates.  Compare  the  probability  of  its 
taking  wealth  from  itself  to  give  it  to  the  majority, 
with  that  of  its  defrauding  the  majority  to  enrich 
itself  and  lis  partisans,  and  you  will  account  for 
the  regular  current  of  experience.  Consider,  how- 
ever splendidly  a  minority  may  live  upon  the  la- 
bors of  a  majority,  that  a  majority  cannot  subsist 
upon  those  of  a  minority,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
is  impossible  lor  experience  in  future  to  teach  a 
different  lesson. 

Let  ua  not  flatter  ourselves,  that  laws  can  be  | 
made  to  enable  majorities  to  plunder  these  mino- 
rities, or  to  plunder  themselves  :  or  to  fatten  a  man 
by  feeding  hmn  with  slices  cut  from  his  own  body. 
If  a  scheme  could  be  contrived  in  favor  of  agri- 
culture, similar  to  the  protecting  duty  scheme  in 
favor  of  manufacturers,  it  would  enslave  the  farm- 
ers as  it  does  manulficturers.  The  utmost  favor 
which  it  is  possible  Ibr  a  gctvernment  to  do  for  us 
farmers  and  mechanics,  is  neither  to  help  nor  hurt 
OS.  The  first  it  cannot  do ;  (or  whom  can  laws 
strip  orf*arai(>h,  to  clothe  or  teed  the  vast  majority 
we  compose?  Aware  that  fraud  or  oppression 
cannot  permanently  subsist,  except  by  feeding  on 
majorities,  those  who  compose  these  majorities,  if 
they  are  wise,  never  fail  to  see  that  their  interest 
points  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preventing  the  passage  of  laws 
for  quartering  or  pasturing  on  them  minor  inter- 
ests. These  majorities  are  the  pasture  upon  which 
all  minor  factitious  interests,  however  denominat- 
ed, fatten ;  and  it  would  be  as  unnatural  for  ma- 
jorities to  fatten  upon  such  legal  minor  interests, 
as  for  pastures  to  eat  the  herds  grazing  on  them. 

The  interest  of  labor  covers  every  national  ma- 
jority, and  every  legal  bounty  is  paid  by  labor. 
This  interest  cannot  receive  legal  bounties,  be- 
cause there  cannot  exist  a  treasury  for  their  pay- 
ment. The  utmost  boon  with  which  government 
can  endow  it,  is  the  enjoyment  of  that  portion  of 
its  own  earning,  wh'idh  the  public  good  can  spare. 
Whenever  bounties  are  pretended  to  be  bestowed 
CD  labor,  by  privileges  to  feudal  barons  to  defend 
it,  to  bishops  to  save  it,  or  to  capitalists  or  bankers 
to  enrich  it,  an  aristocratical  order  is  unavoidably 
erected  to  pilfer  and  enslave  it  ]  because  though 
majorities  cannot  be  enriched  or  ennobled  by 
boiiQties  or  privileges,  miaorities  can  -,  and  these 


bounties  or  privileges  must  of  course  settle,  not 
against,  but  conformably  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
both  moral  and  physical. 

The  farce  of  legal  favor  or  encouragement,  has 
been  so  dexterously  acted  in  England,  to  delude 
both  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interest,  the 
interest  of  labor,  or  the  majority  of  the  nation,  as 
to  have  delivered  (his  majority,  shai'kled  by  pro- 
tecting duties,  bounties  and  prohil>itions,  into  the 
hands  of  an  inconsiderable  moneyed  aristocracy,  or 
combiiiHtion  of  capitalists.  Into  this  net,  woven 
of  intricate  frauds  and  ideal  credit,  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  the  interest  of  labor,  the  agriculturists 
and  mechanics  have  run,  alter  the  bails  held  out 
bv  protecting  duties,  bounties  and  prohibitions. 
h  roiii  its  dreams  of  wealth  it  is  awakened  under 
the  fetters  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  and  unfortu- 
nate as  Prometheus,  it  is  destined  to  eternal  and 
bitter  toil  to  feed  this  political  harpy,  and  to  suffer 
excruciating  anguish  from  its  insatiable  voracious- 
ness. Sometimes  this  net  has  been  baited  to  catch 
mechanics,  at  others  fo  catch  agriculturists,  and 
perhaps  it  is  but  just,  that  these  real  brethren  in- 
terests should  fatten  the  alien  tribe  of  stockjob- 
bers, as  a  punishment  for  manifesting  a  disposit 
lion  to  devour  each  other. 

We  farmers  and  mechanics  have  been  political 
slaves  in  all  countries,  because  we  are  political 
fools.  We  know  how  to  convert  a  wilderneses  into 
a  paradise,  and  a  forest  into  palaces  and  elegant 
furniture;  but  we  have  been  taught  by  those 
whose  otjcct  it  is  to  monopolize  the  sweets  of  life, 
which  we  sweat  for,  that  ppliiics  are  without  our 
province,  and  in  us  a  ridiculous  affectation ;  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  our  ignorance  into  the 
screen  of  regular  advances,  which  artificial  inter- 
ests or  legal  factions,  are  for  ever  making  in  straight 
or  zigzag  lines,  against  the  citadel  of  our  rights 
and  liberties.  Sometimes,  after  one  of  these  ma- 
rauding families  has  pillaged  for  a  thousand 
years,  we  detect  the  cheat,  rise  in  the  majesty  of 
our  strength,  drive  away  the  thiefj  and  sink 
again  into  a  lethargy  of  intellect  so  gross,  as  to 
receive  him  next  day  in  a  new  coat,  as  ao  accom- 
plished and  patriotic  stranger,  come  to  cover  us 
wiih   benefits.    Thus  we  got   rid  of  tithes,  and 


now  we  clasp  banks,  patronage  and  protecting 
duties,  to  our  bosoms.  Ten  per  centum  upon  la- 
bor was  paid  to  a  priesthood,  forming  a  body  of 
men  which  extended  knowledge,  and  cultivated 
good  morals,  as  some  compensaiions  for  forming 
al^o  a  legal  faction,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  en- 
cioiichment  upon  the  rights  and  propertv  of  the 
majority.  Forty  per  centum  is  now  paid  oo  our 
labor,  to  a  legal  faction  guided  by  the  same  spirit| 
and  pretending  to  no  religion,  to  no  morality,  to  no 
patriotism,  except  to  the  religion,  morality  and  pa- 
triotism of  making  itself  daily  richer,  which  it  says 
will  enrich  the  nation,  just  as  the  self-same  faction 
has  enriched  £nuland.  This  legal  faction  of  ca- 
pitalists, created  by  protecting  duties,  bankers  and 
contractors,  far  from  t>eing  satisfied  wiih  the  tithe 
claimed  by  the  old  hierarchy,  will,  in  the  case  of 
the  mechanics,  soon  appropriate  the  whole  of 
their  labor  to  its  use,  l>eyond  a  bare  subsistence ; 
though  in  the  case  of  farmers,  it  has  yet  only  got- 
ten about  four  tiroes  as  much  of  theirs,  as  was  ex- 
torted by  the  odious,  oppressive,  and  fraudulent 
lithe  system.  We  know  death  very  well,  when 
killing  with  one  scathe,  but  mistake  him  for  a  dei- 
ty, because  he  is  kdling  with  four. 
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Prosperity,  neither  in  nrinnulactures,  nor  in  pa- 
per speculations,  is  ever  expected  without  a  capi- 
tal, and  yet  capital  is  filched  fronri  agriculture,  un- 
der the  pretence  that  it  will  produce  her  prosperity. 
The  capital  ihus  filched  is  made  by  laws  to  yield  a 
belter  profit  without  labor,  than  it  could  with  it,  and 
becomes  a  premium  offered  by  government  to  ihose 
who  desert  the  labors  of  a£rricu!ture.  Hence  we 
€ee  capital  flying  (rom  il»e  fields,  to  the  legal  mo- 
nopolies, banking  and  manufacturing.  The  laws 
have  established  a  thousand  modes  by  vvhieh 
'Capital  will  produce  quicker  and  larger  profifp,  than 
when  employed  in  the  slow  improvemenis  o\' 
agriculture.  These  bribes  offered  to  its  deserters 
have  already  produced  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
<)uences.  Avarice  every  where  eeizes  them  wiih 
avidity,  and  rails  at  agriculture,  as  sordid  and  un- 
patriotic, lor  wishing  to  withhold  them,  as  the 
vulture  might  have  railed  at  Prometheus,  for 
^wishing  to  keep  his  liver.  The  beet  informed 
agriculturists  are  driven  for  self-defence,  or  se- 
.duced  by  the  temptations  of  the  wealth  wiih 
which  they  are  solicited,  to  sell  their  lands,  which 
require  labor,  lor  the  purchase  of  a  better  profit 
requiring  none  ;  or  at  least  to  divert  to  this  object 
whatever  capital  accident  or  industry  may  have 
thrown  into  their  hands.  And  the  capital  ihus 
drained  firom  the  uses  of  agriculture,  by  this  irre- 
.sistible  and  perpetual  legal  system,  has  reduced 
ft  to  a  skeleton  (or  want  ol  nourishment. 

Strickland,  \Jne  English  farmer,  who  came  to  this 
country  with  the  intention  of  escaping  from  the 
;a^r'cultural  oppressions  of  his  own.  and  returned 
ilisirusted,  discovered  and  described  this  death- 
inflicting  operation  in  the52d  and  53d  pages  of 
hi9  pamphlet.  *'Belbre  the  revolution,"  says  he, 
''the  capital  of  the  country  was  vested  in  the  lands, 
and  the  landed  proprietors  held  the  first  rank  in 
the  country  for  opulence  and  information,  and  in 
general  received  the  best  education  which  Ame- 
rica, and  not  unfrequently,  Europe,  could  afford 
them."  Now,  "  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  has  slipped  out  of  the  hands 
of  land  owners ;  and  these  new  people  are  em- 
ployed in  very  different,  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  Ihin^,  more  productive  speculations  than  the 
cultivation  of  lands;  in  specuiaiionf?  frequently  at 
variance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In 
some  of  the  states,  the  gentlemen  of  landed  pro- 
perly have  passed  into  perfect  oblivion  ;  in  none 
do  they  bear  ihe  sway,  or  even  possess  their  due 
share  of  Influence."  On  the  eleventh  day  of 
January,  1797,  a  committee  was  raised  in  con- 
gress for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  who  report- 
ed: **That  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  is 
an  object  highly  worthy  the  public  attention,  as 
it  constitutes  the  most  useful  employment  for  our 
citizens,  is  the  basis  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  the  richest  source  of  national  wealth 
and  prosperity — and  that  the  science  of  agriculture 
was  in  its  infancy."  One  would  have  thought 
that  these  sentiments  would  have  suggested  the 
folly  of  starving  this  useful  infant,  to  fatten  the 
pernicious  legal  infant  called  capital;  of  com- 
pressing one  info  a  dwarf,  and  stretching  the  other 
into  a  giant.  No  such  thing.  It  was  dandled  a 
]iltle.  A  toy  for  its  amusement  called  the  "  A  me- 
rican  Society  of  Agriculture,"  was  talked  of.  This 
toy  was  found  to  be  unconstitutional,  because  it 
would  add  but  little  to  the  power  of  the  general 
governmeot,  and  the  infant  was  turned  to  graze 


in  impoverished  fields.  The  constitution  was 
construed  to  exclude  congress  from  the  power  of 
fostering  agriculture  by  patents  or  bounties,  and 
to  give  it  the  power  of  fostering  banks  and  manu- 
facsurcs  by  patents  and  bounties;  and  a  republican 
and  agricultural  people  plunged  into  this  absurdity 
to  advance  the  project  of  a  statesman  in  favor  of 
monarchy.  Aariculture,  in  its  floundering,  like  an 
ox  whilst  breaking,  gave  the  statesman  a  tumble, 
and  then  tamely  submitted  to  the  yoke  he  had 
lashioned. 

As  agricultural  improvements  cannot  be  made 
without  capital ;  as  capital  will  not  be  employed 
in  them,  if  it  can  find  more  profitable  employment; 
as  the  laws  have  created  a  variety  of  employ- 
ments (or  capital,  attracting  it  by  bounties  and 
premiums  drawn  from  agriculture ;  and  as  this 
subtraction  from  one  and  addition  to  the  others 
have  caused  capital  invested  under  such  legal 
patronage  to  be  more  profitable  than  when  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  improvements,  it  follows, 
that  such  improvements  cannot  |ake  place,  whilst 
a  policy  so  completely  fitted  to  counteract  them, 
remains.  Bring  before  your  mind  some  twenty 
or  thirty  modes  of  employing  capital,  and  imagine 
that  ono  of  them  produces  the  least  profit  and 
most  toil ;  and  further,  that  this  one  is  oppressed 
in  various  ways  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  all 
the  rest.  Could  one  of  the  emblems  of  agriculture 
himself  (mentioned  in  the  last  number)  conceive, 
that  capital  would  fly  from  all  the  profitable  modes 
to  acquire  comparative  penury  and  exclusive  toil 
in  the  service  of  the  unprofitable  mode ;  or  be 
persuaded,  that  an  utter  destitutiqn  of  capital  can 
advance  the  prosperity  of  this  one  mode,  whilst 
he  is  told  on  ail  hnnds,  that  capital  atone  can  ad- 
vance that  of  every  other?  This  is  not  an  ima- 
ginary, but  a  real  case. 

The  project  of  creating  a  race  of  capitalists,  as 
an  engine  to  endow  the  government  with  more 
power,  seems  to  me  to  be  unfavorable  to  all  the 
callings  and  interests  of  society,  save  to  the  calling 
of  govt  rning,  and  the  calling  of  capitalists.  Whilst 
agriculture  is  more  particularly  impoverished  by 
it,  that  impoverishment  contains  a  resulting  blow 
(or  every  thin?  which  a  i'enWe  country  and  a  flou- 
rishing agriculture  nurtures ;  and  the  bounty  of 
protecting  duties  wdl  inflict  upon  the  manufactur- 
ers themselves,  or  real  workmen,  in  lieu  of  com- 
fort and  com|)etence,  which  a  multitude  of  them 
would  gain  by  free  industry,  an  impossibility  of 
obtaining  either,  with  the  consolatory  prospect  of 
the  vast  wealth  of  their  masters  the  capitalists. 

Under  the  same  system,  England,  the  most 
fertile  country  in  the  world,  wants  bread.  Arthur 
Young  states,  that  a  portion  of  that  country, 
suflicing,  if  cultivated,  to  make  England  a  great 
exporter  of  bread  siufl,  lies  uncultivated.  The 
average  crop  o\^  wheat  in  England  is  at)out  35 
bushels  an  acre,  and  the  average  price  about  15e. 
a  bushel  steiliug.  Yet  capital  finds  better  em- 
ployment under  this  system  there,  than  in  agricul- 
ture. This  Exorbitant  price  is  therefore  an  in- 
sufficient equivalent  for  the  oppression  it  suffers 
from  the  system.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  ia 
some  slates  is  as  low  as  five,  in  none  above  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  price  about 
five  shillings  sterling.  Will  one  seventh  or  one 
fourth  of  the  crops,  and  one  third  of  the  price 
here,  enable  agriculture  to  bear  a  system,  under 
which,  with  a  product  and  price,  ten  or  twenty 
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(bid  belter,  it  is  not  enabled  to  supply  a  nation 
with  bread  1  An  acre  of  wheat  in  England  pro- 
duces to  the  farmer  26^  6s.  sterling;  here  in  some 
states  II.  lOs.  in  others  3L  sterling.  And  here 
the  profits  of  money-jobbing,  or  capiialisls,  are  as 
great  as  in  England.  If  agriculture  with  such 
products  and  prices,  is  so  bad  a  business  there, 
compared  with  credit-jobbing,  as  to  be  unable  to 
raise  bread  for  the  nation,  what  fate  do  our  pro- 
ducts and  prices  pronounce  upon  it  herel 

A  material  difference  between  the  landed  inte- 
rest of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  is  the 
funeral  dirge  of  the  former.  There  it  is  distinct 
from  agriculture,  and  associated  with  the  aristo- 
cracy of  capitalists.  Here  it  is  united  with  agri- 
culture, and  fated  without  equivalent  to  leed  that 
aristocracy.  There  it  is  a  landlord,  here  it  is  a 
tenant.  There  its  rents  supply  it  with  capital  to 
embark  in  the  legal  money  sponges  for  absorbing 
the  earnings  of  labor ;  here  it  is  labor  itself  whose 
earnings  these  money  sponges  atisorb.  There  it 
is  fed  with  the  most  delicious  morsels  of  royal 
patronage  afforded  by  a  system  for  pilfering,  not 
landlords,  but  labor:  here,  but  a  lew  of  these 
morsels  fall  to  its  share,  and  these  have  been  pre- 
viously carved  from  its  own  carcass.  There  the 
interest  of  Idleness  legislates,  and  it  legislates  in 
favor  of  idleness.  Here  the  interest  of  labor 
legislates,  and  it  also  legislates  in  favor  of  idle- 
ness. 

The  political  evils  which  bear  upon  agricnlture, 
are  a  providence  which  will  unalterably  determine 
its  fate,  unless  they  are  removed,  and  thereJbre  the 
only  remedy  which  can  avert  this  fate  is  to  re- 
move them.  I  shall  quote  Strickland  but  once 
more,  because  his  veracity  is  insufferable.  I  have 
selected  hitherto  his  softest  passages,  for  he  as- 
serts, that  our  soil  is  nearly  a  caput  mortuum ; 
that  our  landed  property  is  no  longer  an  object  oi' 

Erofit  or  pleasure :— that  few  good  houses  are 
uilding  in  the  country,  or  improvements  of  any 
kind  taking  place  ;  and  that  the  opulent  are  quit- 
ling  it  for  the  towns.  But  when  he  says,  page  55, 
'Mhe  mass  of  those  we  should  call  planters  or 
farmers,  are  ignorant,  uneducated,  poor  and  indo- 
lent," his  veracity  t>ecomes  insolent.  Has  Mr. 
Strickland  forgotten,  that  we  agriculturists  had 
the  sagacity  to  discover,  that  the  English  system 
of  creating  an  order  of  capitalists,  was  levelled  di- 
rectly at  our  prosperity,  and  the  magnanimous 
perseverance  to  get  rid  of  its  authors?  Let  him 
rememl>er  this  achievement,  and  forget  what  has 
become  of  the  system  itself ;  and  then  he  will  cer- 
tainly retract  his  severe  censure  upon  our  under- 
standings and  perseverance. 

1  would  further  ask  Mr.  Stricklaiid,  whether  it 
is  a  very  uncommon  thing,  even  in  his  enlightened 
England,  for  the  people  to  mistake  the  shadow  for 
the  substance,  or  to  follow  their  passions  in  pursuit 
of  the  oppressor,  rather  than  their  reason  in  pur- 
suit of  the  oppression.  In  short,  are  not  the  pages 
of  history  replete  with  instances  of  destroying  the 
tyrant  and  rctaininfj  the  tyranny?  And  why 
should  we  agricultunsis  be  called  ignorant  and  in- 
dolent, when  we  are  only  gulled,  just  as  mankind 
in  general,  the  enlighten^  citizens  of  Europe, 
and  his  own  fellow  subjects  are  gulled?  Why 
ehould  the  good  sense  and  constancy  of  regarding 
the  principle  rather  than  the  agent,  be  exclusively 
expected  of  us? 

It  is,  however,  certainly  true,  that  nothing  can 


flourish  under  oppression.  Neither  agriculture  nor 
civil  liberty  can  exist  in  declamations,  or  be  toast- 
ed in*o  prosperity.  Our  struggles,  to  resuscitate 
dyins  agriculture,  must,  like  those  of  Sisyphus^ 
yield  to  a  stronger  depressing  power.  The  plough 
can  have  very  little  success,  until  the  laws  are  al- 
tered which  obstruct  it.  Societies  for  improving 
the  breed  of  sheep,  or  the  form  of  ploughs,  will  be 
as  likely  to  produce  a  good  system  of  agricultural 
under  depressing  laws,  as  societies  for  improving 
the  English  form  of  government  under  their  de- 
prcfsing  system  of  corruption.  A  good  pen  may 
produce  a  very  bad  treatise. 

Agricultural  societies,  to  take  a  chance  fbrsue> 
cess,  must  begin  with  efforts  to  elect  into  the  ge- 
neral and  state  legislatures,  a  genuine  agricultural 
interest,  uncorrupted  by  stock-jobbing,  by  a  view 
of  office,  or  by  odious  personal  vices  ;  taking  care 
to  combine  talents  with  this  genuine  character.. 
Wise  agricultural  elections,  constitute  the  only 
chance  for  abrogating  a  policy,  which  is  the  ruiv 
of  agricultural  prosperity. 

The  bounties,  frauds  and  useless  expense?,, 
which  strengthen  the  government  and  corrupe 
the  nation,  and  are  drawing  a  vast  annual  capital- 
from  agriculture,  would  then  be  applied  to  the  in^ 
vigoretion  of  the  militia.  Such  a  measure  would 
return  to  manufactures  and  agriculture  their  owi> 
capital,  and  improve  both  the  national  soil  and  th« 
national  spirit.  The  nation  would  exchange  inef- 
fectual armaments  for  an  irresistible  ardor ;  an  im« 
poverishing,  for  an  improving  soil ;  disrespect  for 
itself  and  its  native  haunts,  (or  national  pride  and 
love  of  country ;  and  a  school  of  stock-jobbers 
and  contractors,  for  a  school  of  patriots.  But  agri- 
culture and  the  militia  receive  abundance  of  praise 
and  an  abundance  of  oppression  and  neglect,  nop 
can  a  mode  of  encouraging  either  by  law  be  dis- 
covered, whilst  no  difficulty  is  felt  in  rearing  up 
mercenary  armies,  and  more  mercenary  capitalists, 
lor  the  same  reason.  It  is  impossible  by  law  to 
encourage  agriculture  and  the  militia,  and  also 
capitalists  and  standing  armies. 

J'he  remedy  of  construing  the  constitution  ho- 
nestly is  a  simple  one.  It  certainly  intended  to 
bestow  as  little  power  to  tax  agriculture,  in  order 
to  raise  a  bounty  for  manufactures  and  credit  cor- 
porations, as  it  does  to  tax  manufactures,  in  order 
to  raise  a  bounty  for  agriculture.  Let  the  imposts 
be  regulated  by  their  constitutional  intention,  and 
agriculture  will  cea^e  to  be  oppressed  by  bounties 
bestowed  by  stateFmcn  out  of  her  purse,  to  ad- 
vance ihcir  own  designs.  The  words  and  the  spi- 
rit of  the  constitution  are  so  entirely  adverse  to  the 
idea  of  enabling  congress  to  exercise  a  partiality 
equivalent  to  the  ruin  or  opulence  of  states,  rely- 
ing distinctly  upon  agricultural  or  manufactural 
staples  of  commerce,  that  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  power  ought  to  render  the  policy  of  its  ex- 
ercise an  unnecessary  inquiry.  It  is  further  unne- 
cessary, because  however  favorable  it  may  be  to 
capitalists,  it  is  subjugation  even  to  manufacturers, 
and  must  impovensh  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
in  every  state  of  the  union  to  enrich  a  few,  neither 
the  necessity  or  advantage  of  which  is  suggested 
by  the  constitution. 

It  is  easy  to  withhold  future  charters  for  etta- 
blithing  corporations  to  fleece  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures ;  it  will  be  harder  to  repeal  tboae  alrea- 
dy granted.  Yet  there  is  no  point  upon  which 
the  liberty  of  tbe  nation  more  certainly  depends, 
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than  the  subversion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  judicial 
power,  to  turn  laws  into  contracts,  and  render 
them  irrepealable,  under  a  line  of  the  constitution, 
which  uses  the  identical  words  **  law  and  con- 
tract" in  different  senses.  To  try  this  doctrine,  by 
which  charters,  once  the  vehicles  of  liberty,  are 
ingeniously  converted  into  vehicles  of  slavery,  I 
wish  that  congress  would  grant  to  a  corporation 
of  capitalists  the  exclusive  privile^^e  of  furnishing 
the  country  with  manufactures  for  one  thousand 
yearS)  with  a  stipulation  for  protecting  duties, 
equal  to  an  exclusion,  for  the  same  term,  li 
would  bring  ihib  momentous  question  to  a  fair  de- 
cision whilst  we  have  power  to  consider  ir. 

The  last,  though  not  the  least,  political  oppres- 
sioD  upon  agriculture,  which  i  have  selected,  lor 
this  short  consideration  of  its  political  state,  is  our 
treasury  system,  copied  from  the  English,  and  ot 
course  liable  to  the  same  abuses,  it  is  so  utterly 
destitute  of  any  security  for  the  honest  application 
of  public  money,  that  no  congress,  committee  of 
congress,  or  member  of  congress,  has  ever  exa- 
mined the  accounts  of  a  single  year,  or  been  able 
to  form  a  conjecture  on  the  subject.  The  detail  of 
checks  is  a  detail  of  dependence  and  subserviency, 
and  a  tissue  of  ineffectual  formality.  The  money 
passes  in  gross  sums  into  the  hands  of  a  host  of 
sub-treasurers.  The  system  fell  at  once  into  the 
grossest  of  those  corruptions  which  contaminate 
the  British  policy,  that  of  losing  sight  of  money 
after  its  appropriation,  and  considering  it  as  con- 
stitutionally gone,  however  small  a  proportion  of 
its  object  was  obtained  :  so  that  an  army  upon  pa- 
per, costs  the  same  sura  as  an  army  in  the  field. 
This  subject  is  however  too  long  and  intricate  to 
follow  away  from  that  1  am  pursuing.  This  abuse 
io  both  countries  endeavors  to  shrink  from  pub- 
lic view,  behind  screens  called  sinking  funds, 
for  applying  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  payment 
of  debt.  These  screens  cover  pecuniary  abuses 
against  those  annual  critical  examinations  of  the 
items  of  public  expenditure,  so  wholesomely  prac- 
tised by  state  legislatures.  Such  annual  exami- 
nations by  congress  would  probably  leave  with 
agriculture  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  an- 
nually taken  from  her,  to  enrich  knaves ;  for  no 
other  description  of  men  can  get  a  shilling  from 
the  omission  of  an  annual  examination  of  the  pub- 
lic accounts.  From  the  loan  of  money  in  Hol- 
land to  put  the  Uuited  Slates'  bank  in  motion,  to 
this  day,  every  minority  has  testified  to  great  pe- 
cuniary abuses ;  and  none,  when  converted  into  a 
msjiority,  has  ever  provided  a  remedy  against  them. 

The  only  remedy  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  is 
to  elect  into  congress  a  genuine  agricultural  in- 
terest, uncorrupted  by  a  mixture  with  stock  job- 
bing, by  a  view  of  ofiice,  or  by  odious  personal 
vices,  and  combined  with  good  talents. 

The  political  causes  whicn  oppress  agriculture 
have  been  considered,  before  the  domestic  habits 
which  vitiate  it,  to  guard  against  the  error  of  an 
opinion,  that  the  latter  may  be  removed,  whilst 
the  former  contiuae.  So  long  as  the  laws  make 
it  more  profitable  to  invest  capital  in  speculations 
without  labor,  than  in  agriculture  with  labor ;  and 
so  long  as  the  liberty  of  pursuing  one's  own  in- 
terest exists;  the  two  strongest  human  propensities, 
a  love  of  wealth,  and  a  love  of  ease,  will  render 
it  impossible.  The  reason  why  agriculture  is 
better  managed  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States,  iti  the  coercion  of  necessity  upon  the  labo- 


rers to  improve  it  to  the  utmost.  The  landed  in-> 
tercst  there  and  here,  as  was  before  observed,  en- 
tirely difler.  The  tenants  or  agriculturists  are  a 
species  of  slaves,  goaded  into  ingenuity,  labor  and 
economy,  without  possessing  any  political  import- 
ance, or  the  least  share  in  the  government.  They 
are  lashed  into  a  good  system  of  agriculture  in  the 
same  way  that  good  discipline  is  produced  in  an 
army  ;  and  this  good  system  of  agriculture  is  also 
for  the  benefit  of  their  landlords  and  legislators^ 
just  as  the  good  discipline  of  an  army  is  for  the 
benefit  of  its  generals  and  other  officers.  It  is 
more  out  of  the  power  of  English  tenants  or 
agriculturists,  to  become  landlords,  capitalists  or 
manufacturers,  or  to  escape  the  coercion  which 
forces  them  to  stretch  the  mind  and  the  muscles 
alter  improvement,  than  of  soldiers  to  desert. 
However  ihey  may  move  from  place  to  placei 
like  horses  transferred  from  owner  to  owner,  they 
are  doomed  to  the  same  fate.  Oppression,  which 
causes  agriruliural  improvement  in  England,  will 
prevent  it  in  the  United  States,  because  it  cannot 
seize  and  hold  fast  the  agriculturist.  There,  he 
Qan  only  soften  oppression  by  superior  skill  and 
industry.  Here,  he  can  flee  from  it  into  a  wilder- 
ness, or  into  a  charter,  and  gain  greater  profit  with 
less  labor.  We  copy  the  Engli^h  frauds*  upon  the 
agriculturists,  forgetting  that  the  English  power 
over  him  does  not  exist  here.  That  instead  of 
being  able  to  lash  him  into  excellence  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others,  we  can  only  solicit  him  by  his  own 
interest  and  happiness  ;  and  that  this  solicitaiioa 
is  an  insult  upon  his  understanding,  if  it  honestly 
tells  him,  that  government  will  establish  the  po- 
licy of  scattering  bounties  at  his  expense,  and  of 
bestowing  more  profit  and  ease  upon  paper  ca- 
pital or  fraudulent  credit,  than  he  can  derive  from 
solid  land  and  honest  labor.  Being  free,  if  he  is 
wise,  he  will  prefer  a  share  of  profit  and  ease,  to 
a  share  of  loss  and  toil.  The  cunning  declaimera 
in  praise  of  those  who  choose  the  yoke  of  evils, 
lor  the  sake  of  getting  the  yoke  of  blessings  for 
themselves,  only  deceive  fools,  so  that  wisdom  as 
well  as  wealth  is  flying  from  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, and  taking  up  her  residence  with  the  policy 
of  making  capital  employed  under  charters,  in  cre- 
dit shops  and  in  manufacturing,  more  profitable 
than  capital  employed  in  agriculture.  This  union 
of  wisdom  and  wealth,  will  in  time  reduce  agri- 
culture to  the  European  regitnen,  and  the  agricul- 
turists to  the  grade  of  tenants  lo  a  system  for  fo»- 
tering  dealers  in  money  and  credit,  at  the  expense 
of  the  makers  of  bread,  meat  and  cloth.  This 
system,  however  slowly,  certainly  creates  a  class 
of  rich  and  wise,  and  a  class  of  poor  and  ignorant^ 
and  terminates  of  course  in  some  European  jbrm 
of  government. 

1  have  heard  it  said  that  the  weight  of  talentff' 
in  congress  has  already  appeared  very  visibly 
against  the  agriculturists.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  by  ascribing  this  to  popular  folly  in  elec- 
tions. It  is  owing  to  the  transit  of  wealth,  and  of 
course  wisdom,  from  agriculture  to  its  natural  ene- 
mies, charter  and  privilege.  This  constant  pro- 
cess diminishes  daily  the  chance  for  elections  to  hit 
on  agricultural  talents,  and  will  soon  destroy  the 
power  to  obtain  theni.  If  the  fact  exists  as  to  a 
deficiency  of  these  talents  in  congress,  it  proves 
the  existence  of  a  moral  system  which  begets  thai 
fact,  and  discloses  the  inevhable  fate  of  the  agrh' 
cultural  interest. 
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To  the  force  of  this  baleful  syetem,  as  well  as 
to  I  he  breviiy  proper  for  an  essayist,  some  of  the 
defects  sprinkled  throughout  the  view  1  have  taken 
of  ihe  political  stale  of  agriculture,  ought  in  justice 
to  t>e  ascribed  ;  and  if  it  lails  to  excite  the  a^ricuU 
turisls  in  and  out  of  congress  to  look  into  their 
situation,  it  will  only  prove  that  the  system  has 
already  bad  its  effect  on  the  author  or  his  readers. 
Chartered  knowledge  is  kept  alive  by  its  associa- 
tions, and  chartered  interests  advanced  by  frequent 
and  mature  consultations*  An  imitation  of  this 
example  is  the  only  mode  of  reviving  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  of  obtaining  justice  for  agricultu- 
ral interest.  And  if  the  suggestion  of  establishing 
agricultural  societies  in  each  congressional  district, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  explaining  re- 
epectiully  to  congress,  what  does  it  good,  and  what 
does  it  harm,  in  imitation  of  other  interests,  should 
He  adopted  by  agriculture,  it  may  at  least  acquire 
the  capacity  of  distinguishing  between  good  and 
evil.    (Note  A.) 


SLAVERY. 

Neffro  slavery  is  a  misfortune  to  agriculture, 
incapable  of  removal  and  only  within  tim  reach 
of  palliation.  The  state  legislatures,  hopeless  of 
removing  all  its  inconveniences,  have  been  led  by 
their  de^pairio  suder  all ;  and  among  them,  one 
of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  affect  deeply  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture,  and  threaten  awfully  the 
safety  of  the  country  ;  I  allude  to  the  policy  of  in- 
troductiiig  by  law  into  society,  a  race,  or  nation  of 
people  between  the  masters  and  slaves,  having 
rights  extrenr.ely  different  from  either,  called  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes.  ft  is  not  my  intention  to 
consider  the  peril  to  which  this  policy  exposes  the 
safety  of  the  country,  by  the  excitement  to  insur- 
rection, with  which  it  perpetually  goads  the  slaves, 
tbe  channels  for  communication  it  affords,  and  the 
reservoir  for  recruits  it  provides.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  this  very  policy,  which  Grst 
doomed  the  whites,  and  then  the  mulattoes  them- 
selves, to  the  fate  suffered  by  both  in  Saint  Do- 
mingo ;  and  which  contributes  irreatly  to  an  ap- 
prehension so  ofleu  exhibited.  Being  deffned  by 
experience  in  that  country,  and  by  expectation  in 
this,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  consider  the  poli- 
tical consequences  of  this  policy. 

My  present  object  is  to  notice  its  influence  on 
agriculture.  This  so  entirely  depends  on  slaves 
in  a  great  proportion  of  the  union,  that  it  must  be 
deeply  affected  by  whatever  shall  indispose  them 
to  labor,  render  them  intractable,  or  entice  them 
into  a  multitude  of  crimes  and  irregularities.  A 
free  negro  and  mulatto  clnss  is  exactly  calculated 
to  effect  all  these  ends.  They  live  upon  agricul- 
ture as  agents  or  brokers  for  disposing  of  stolen 
products,  and  diminish  its  capital,  both  to  the  ex- 
tent of  these  stolen  products,  and  also  to  the 
amount  of  the  la(>or  lost  in  carrying  on  the  trade. 

They  wound  agriculture  in  the  two  modes  of 
being  an  unproductive  class  living  upon  it,  like  a 
stock-jobber  or  capitalist  clafss,  and  of  diminishing 
the  utility  of  the  slaves.  This  latter  mode  might 
h%  extended  to  a  multitude  of  particulars,  among 
which,  rendering  the  slaves  less  happy,  compel- 
Irng  masters  to  use  more  strictness,  disgusting  thenr 
with  agriculture  it8el£  and  greatly  diroloifihtng 
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their  ability  to  increase  tbe  comforts,  and  of  course 
the  utility  of  slaves,  would  be  items  deeply  trench- 
ing upon  its  prosperity*  It  is  however  unneces* 
sary  to  prove  what  every  agriculturist  in  the  slave 
states  experimentally  knows,  namely,  that  hia 
operations  are  greatly  emlmrrassed,  and  his  efforts 
retarded,  by  circumstances  having  the  class  of  free 
negroes  for  their  cause. 

The  only  remedy  is  to  get  rid  of  it  This  mea« 
sure  ought  to  be  settled  by  considerations  of  a 
practical  moral  natui«,  and  not  by  a  moral  hypo* 
thesis,  resembling  several  mechanical  inventions 
incarcerated  at  Washington,  beautiful  and  inge- 
nious, but  useless.  It  is  substantial,  not  balloon 
morality,  bv  which  the  questions  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  whether  a  severance  of  the  free  negro 
class  from  the  whiles  and  sJaves,  will  benefit  or 
injure  either  of  the  three  classes ;  or  whether  it 
will  benefit  or  injure  a  majority  of  them  as  consti- 
tuting one  body  Y  The  situation  of  the  free  negro 
clnss  is  exactly  calculated  to  force  it  into  every 
species  of  vice.  Cut  off  from  most  of  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  from  all  the  allowances  of  slaves, 
it  is  driven  into  every  species  of  crime  for  subsist- 
ence ;  and  destined  to  a  life  of  idleness,  anxiety 
and  guilt.  The  slaves  more  widely  share  in  ita 
guilt,  than  its  fraudulent  acquisitions.  Tbey  owe 
to  it  the  perpetual  pain  of  repining  at  their  owb 
condition  by  having  an  object  of  comparison  be- 
Ibre  their  eyeSf  magnified  by  its  idleness  and  thefla 
with  impunity,  into  a  tempaiion  the  most  alluring 
to  slaves ;  and  will  eventually  owe  to  it  the  con- 
sequences of  their  insurrections.  The  whites  will 
reap  also  a  harvest  of  consequences  from  the  free 
negro  class,  and  throughout  all  their  degrees  of 
rank  suffer  much  in  their  morals  from  the  two 
kinds  of  intercourse  maintained  with  it  If  vice 
is  misery,  this  middle  class  is  undoubtedly  placed 
in  a  state  of  misery  itself,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  that  of  the  other  two.  The  interest  of  virtue, 
therefore,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  is  allied  with  the 
interest  of  agriculture,  in  recommending  the  pro-^ 
posed  severance.  If  it  should  not  l>enefit  every 
individual  of  the  three  classes,  as  is  probable,  na 
doubt  can  exist  of  its  l>enefiiing  a  majority  of  each» 
and  a  very  great  majority  of  the  whole.  No  in- 
jury, but  much  good  to  the  whites  and  slaves  ie 
perceivable  in  the  measure.  And  relief  from  the 
disadvantages  of  inferior  rights,  from  the  necessity 
of  living  in  a  settled  course  of  vice,  and  from  the 
dangers  portended  to  it  by  a  commotion  amoni^ 
the  slaves,  promises  great  benefits  to  the  free  ne- 
gro class  itself  from  a  severance. 

It  may  be  easily  effected  by  purchasing  of  con* 
gress  lands  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  in  states 
where  slavery  is  not  allowed,  and  giving  thorn  the 
option  of  removing  to  those  lands,  or  emigrating 
wherever  they  please.  Perhaps  both  the  national 
safety  and  prosperity  would  justify  a  harsher  mea- 
sure. To  advance  both  by  bestowing  rewards, 
cannot  be  severe,  unjust  or  illiberal. 

At  least  it  will  be  admitted  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
is  considerably  influenced  by  the  circumstances  al- 
luded to  in  this  number. 

Societies  are  instituted  to  control  and  diminish' 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  t>ecause  with-* 
out  them  it  generates  ignorance,  savagenf  ss  and 
depravity  of  manners.  Those  best  constituted,, 
cannot  however  cure  it  of  a  disposition  to  com* 
mand,  and  to  live  by  the  labor  of  others ;  it  la 
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eternally  forming  sub-societies  for  acquiring  power 
and  wealth,  and  to  these  perfidious,  anihitious, 
avaricious  or  unconstiiutionat  sub-socieiies,  ihe  li- 
t>erty  and  properly  oC  ihe  rest  of  the  body  politic 
have  universally  lallen  a  prey.  They  are  of  a  civil 
or  mililary  complexion,  or  ot'  boih,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  require  /raud  or  force. 
Ancienllyi  (he  general  i<^norance  of  mankind, 
caused  the  frauds  ol'supersiition  to  suffice  (or  work- 
ing the  ends  of  traitorous  sub-societies.  As  these 
became  exploded,  the  more  intricate  pecuniary 
frauds  were  resorted  to.  Now,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  knowledge  and  more  prying  temper  ol 
mankind,  military  Ibrce  is  united  with  pecuniary 
iirauds.  And  hitherto  the  most  perfect  society  for 
the  public  good,  has  never  been  able  to  defend  it- 
self against  sub-societies  in  some  form  for  advanc- 
ing the  wcal'.h  or  power  of  a  faction  or  a  particu- 
lar interest.  Combine  with  this  universal  expe- 
rience, that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  form  of 
society  better  calculated  to  excite  and  foster  fac- 
tions or  sub-societies,  than  one  constituted  of  dis- 
tinct colors,  incurat)le  prejudices,  and  inimical 
interests,  and  the  inferences  are  unavoidable.  If 
the  badges  of  foolish  names  can  drive  men  into 
phrenzy  without  cause,  will  not  those  which  pow- 
erfully assail  both  reason  and  the  senses,  create 
deadly  factions. 

The  attempt  will  undoubtedly  terminate  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  man,  as  it  has  once  already 
terminated ;  but  its  catastrophe  ought  rather  to  be 
courted  than  avoided,  if  the  author  of  the  ^Notes  on 
Virginia'  is  right  in  itie  following  quotations.  *'The 
whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave,"  says 
he,  "is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous 
passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  one 
part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other. 
The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the 
'lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the 
circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  his  worst 
of  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated  and  daily 
exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it 
with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a 
prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals 
undepraved  by  such  circumstances.  The  Almighty 
has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us  in 
such  a  contest."  Such  is  the  picture  exhibited  in 
the  *  Notes  on  Virginia'  of  "  the  manners"  of  the 
people,  without  a  single  palliating  circumstance; 
and  Wmterbotham  in  nis  *  History  of  America'  has 
quoted  and  varnished  it  anew. 

No  man  has  been  less  accustomed  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  *  Notes  on  Virginia'  to  paint  his  opinions, 
for  the  same  reason  that  an  Indian  paints  his 
body ;  and  yet  from  reading  the  whole  chapter  on 
the  manners  of  that  state,  a  stranger  would  hardly 
form  a  more  correct  idea  of  them,  than  a  stranger 
to  Indians  would  of  their  color,  on  seeing  one 
painted  coal  black.  Circumstances  alfect  the  mind, 
as  weather  does  beer,  and  frequently  produce  a 
sort  of  moral  fermentation,  which  throws  up  bub- 
bles of  prismatic  splendor,  whilst  they  are  played 
upon  by  the  rays  of' some  temporary  effervescence, 
but  destined  to  burst  when  the  fermentation  ceases. 
The*  Notes  on  Virginia'  were  written  in  the  heat  of 
a  war  for  liberty ;  the  human  mind  was  made  still 
hotter  by  the  French  revolution;  and  let  those 
who  were  insensible  of  the  mental  fermentations 
and  moral  bubbles  generated  by  these  causes, 
censure  Mr.  Jefferson.    I  should  be  unjust  to  do  it. 

If  Mr.  Jeflereon's  assertions  are  correct,  it  is 


better  to  run  the  risk  of  national  extinction,  by 
liberating  and  fighting  the  blacks,  than  to  live  ab- 
horred of  God,  and  consequently  hated  of  man. 
If  they  are  erroneous,  they  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  arguments  for  the  emancipating  policy. 
The  considerations,  which  this  chapter  of  impas- 
sioned censure  of  slave-holders  inspires,  are  too 
extensive  for  a  hasty  essay,  but  a  few  ot*  them  may 
he  noticed.  I  shall  pass  over  the  enlistment  of  the 
Dciiy  in  the  question,  with  a  humble  hope,  that 
his  justice  and  mercy  do  not  require  the  whites 
and  blacks  to  be  placed  in  such  a  relative  situa* 
lion,  as  that  one  color  must  extinguish  the  other; 
and  as  inclining  to  think  the  enrolment  of  bia 
name  on  the  side  of  the  slaves,  somewhat  like  a 
charge  of  inattention  to  his  own  attributes,  ap- 
parently siding  with  masters  throughout  all  a^es 
and  among  roost  nations  hitherto,  (he  liberating 
St.  Domingo  masters  excepted  ;  and  not  a  little 
tinged  with  impiety.  Slavery  was  carried  farther 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  among  oar- 
selves,  and  yet  these  two  nations  produced  more 
great  and  good  patriots  and  citizens,  than,  proba- 
bly, all  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  Uiiitc^d 
States  it  is  also  probable  that  (he  public  and  pri- 
vate character  of  individuals  is  as  good,  as  in  the 
countries  where  locomotive  liberty  and  slavery  to 
a  faction  exist ;  nor  do  the  slave  states  seem  lees 
productive  of  characters  in  whom  the  nation  ia 
willing  to  confide  than  the  others.  £ven  the  au- 
thor of  the  quotation  himself  may  be  fairly  ad- 
duced as  an  instance  which  refutes  every  syllable 
of  his  chapter  on  Virginia  manners,  unless  indeed 
this  refutation,  and  an  abundance  of  others  like 
it,  can  be  evaded  by  forming  the  best  citizens  into 
a  class  of  prodigies  or  monsters,  to  evade  the  force 
of  eminent  virtues  towards  the  refutation  of  erro- 
neous assertions. 

These  facts  are  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
the  physiologist.  To  me  it  seems,  that  slaves  are 
loo  tar  below,  and  too  much  in  the  power  of  the 
master,  to  inspire  furious  passion ;  that  such  are 
nearly  as  rare  and  disgraceful  towards  slaves  aa 
towards  horses;  that  slaves  are  more  frequently 
the  objects  of  benevolence  than  of  rage ;  that 
children  from  their  nature  are  inclined  to  soothe, 
and  hardly  ever  suffered  to  tyrannize  over  them  ; 
that  they  open  instead  of  shutting  the  sluices  of 
benevolence  in  fender  minds ;  and  that  fewer  good 
public  or  private  characters  have  been  raised  in 
countries  enslaved  l)y  some  faction  or  particular 
interest,  than  in  those  where  personal  slavery  ex- 
isted. 

I  conjecture  the  cause  of  this  to  be,  that  viciooa 
and  mean  qualities  become  despicable  in  the  eye* 
of  freemen  fVom  their  association  with  the  chn,- 
raoter  of  slaves.  Character,  like  condition  is  con- 
trasted, and  as  one  contrast  causes  us  to  love  liber- 
ty belter,  so  the  other  causes  us  to  love  virtue  bet- 
ter. Qualities  odious  in  themselves,  become  more 
contemptible,  when  united  with  the  most  degraded 
class  of  men,  than  when  seen  in  our  equals  ;  and 
pride  steps  in  to  aid  the  slruffgles  of  virtue.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  fearing  that  children  should 
imbibe  the  qualities  of  slaves,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  circumstance  of  seeing  bad  qualities  in  slavea 
will  contribute  to  their  virtue. 

For  the  same  reason  the  submission  and  flatter^ 
of  slaves  will  be  despised,  and  cause  us  rather  to 
hate  servility  than  to  inorbibe  a  dictatorial  arro- 
gance ;  and  only  inspire  the  same  passion  with  the 
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•obmisBion  and  flattery  of  a  spaniel.  It  is  the 
submission  and  flattery  of  equals,  which  fills  men 
with  the  impudent  and  wicked  wieh  to  dictate, 
and  an  impatience  of  free  opinion  and  fair  dii^cus- 
•ion.  This  reprehensible  temper  is  a  sound  ob- 
jection against  any  species  of  human  policy, 
which  generates  it,  and  applies  most  forcibly 
against  that  conferring  on  an  individual  a  power, 
80  to  dispense  money  and  honors,  as  to  procure 
submission  and  flattery  from  the  highest  ranks  and 
conditions  in  society,  a  thousand  times  more  ge- 
nial to  pride,  than  the  submission  and  flattery  of  a 
poor  plave ;  and  ten  thousand  times  more  perni- 
cious to  nations. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  naturally  and  unavoidably 
co-existent  in  the  moral  world,  as  beauty  and  de- 
Ibrmity  are  in  the  animal ;  one  is  the  only  mirror 
in  which  the  other  C4in  be  seen,  and  therefore  in 
the  present  state  of  man,  one  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  the  other.  It  may  be  thus  that  personal 
slavery  has  constantly  reflected  the  strongest  rays 
of  civil  liberty  and  patriotism.  Perhaps  it  is  suf- 
fered by  the  Deity  to  perform  an  oflice  without 
which  these  rays  are  gradually  obscured  and  final- 
ly obliterated  by  characters  and  partial  laws. 
Perhaps  the  sight  of  slavery  and  its  vices  may  in- 
spire the  mind  with  an  affection  for  liberty  and 
virtue,  just  as  the  climates  and  deserts  of  Arabia, 
would  make  it  think  Italy  a  paradise. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  approve  of  slavery, 
because  I  do  not  aggravate  its  evils,  or  prefer  a 
policy  which  must  terminate  in  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. The  chapter  on  the  manners  of  slave- 
holders before  quoted,  concludes  with  an  intima- 
tion, that  the  consent  of  the  mattters  to  a  general 
emancipation,  or  their  own  extirpation,  were  the 
alternatives  t>etween  which  they  had  to  choose. 
Such  a  hint  from  a  profound  mind  is  awful.  It 
admits  an  ability  in  the  blacks,  though  shackled  by 
■lavery,  to  extirpate  the  whiles,  and  proposes  to 
increase  this  ability  by  knocking  ofl*  their  shackles. 
Such  a  hint  adds  force  to  the  recommendation  in 
the  previous  essay  for  separating  the  enslaved  and 
free  blacks,  as  some  security  against  the  prognos- 
ticated extirpation.  And  aAer  such  a  hint,  **  wiih 
what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded" 
who  thus  forewarned,  should  produce  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  most  civilized  portion  of  society,  and 
rcpeople  half  the  world  with  savages.  If  Eng- 
land and  America  would  erect  and  foster  a  settle- 
ment of  free  negroes  in  some  fertile  part  of  Africa, 
it  would  soon  subsist  by  its  own  energies.  Slavery 
miffht  then  be  gradually  re-exported,  and  philan- 
throphy  gratified  by  a  slow  reanimation  of  the  vir- 
tue, religion  and  liberty  of  the  negroes,  instead  of 
being  again  afflicted  with  the  effects  of  her  own 
rash  attempts  suddenly  to  change  human  na- 
ture.   (Note  £.) 


OVER8ECBS. 


So  far  from  having  a  system  of  agriculture 
among  us,  very  few  have  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  discover  or  provide  any  basis  for  one.  Had 
Archimedes  proposed  to  move  the  earth  without 
any  thing  for  himself  or  his  mechanism  to  stand 
on,  or  an  architect  to  erect  a  city  without  a  foun- 
dation, such  projects  would  have  been  equivolent 
to  ours  for  erecting  a  system  of  agriculture  upon 


the  basis  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  .land.  Of 
what  avail  is  any  rotation  of  crops,  the  best  con- 
trived implements  of  husbandry,  or  the  most  per- 
fect use  of  those  implements,  applied  to  a  l>arren 
soil  7  Could  a  physician  correctly  call  the  regu- 
lar adminlBiration  of  a  slow  poison  a  system  of 
medicine,  because  be  used  the  best  constructed 
lancets,  caudle  cups,  syringes  and  glyster  pipes  in 
killing  his  patient? 

It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  system  of  agriculture, 
without  having  discovered,  that  every  such  sys- 
tem, good  lor  any  thing,  must  be  bottomed  upon 
fertility.  Before,  therelbre,  we  launch  into  any 
system,  we  must  learn  how  to  enrich  our  lands. 
The  soil  of  the  United  Stales  upon  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  naturally  thin,  and  exceedingly  impo- 
verished. It  produces,  however,  good  crops,  when 
made  rich,  almost  under  any  species  of  cultivation. 
To  make  it  rich  therelbre  ought  to  be  the  first  ob- 
ject of  our  eflbrts,  as  without  eflTecting  this,  all 
oiher  agricultural  objects,  beneficial  to  ourselves 
or  our  country,  must  tail.  Instead  of  this,  for  one 
acre  enriched,  at  least  twenty  are  impoverished. 

The  disposition  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  reward 
husbandry  t)ountifully,  is  disclosed  in  the  great  re- 
turns bestowed  upon  bad  culture,  by  the  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  natural  fertility,  possessed  by  the  R>r- 
mer.  The  climate  is  beyond  our  power,  but  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  without  the  help  of  art,  is  an 
encouragement  for  us  to  recollect  how  impiously 
we  have  neglected  the  cultivation  of  a  deity  so 
propitious.  But  this  deity  has  a  rival  demon, 
called  ignorance,  for  whose  worship  the  slave 
states  have  erected  an  established  church,  with  a 
ministry,  entitled  overseers,  fed,  cloihed  and  paid 
to  suppress  every  effort  for  introducing  the  worship 
of  its  divine  adversary.  This  necessary  class  of 
men  are  bribed  by  agriculturists,  not  to  improve, 
but  to  impoverish  their  land,  by  a  share  of  the 
crop  for  one  year;  an  ingenious  contrivance  fur 
placing  (he  lands  in  these  states  under  an  annual 
rack  rent,  and  a  removing  tenant.*  The  farm, 
from  several  gradations  to  an  unlimited  extent,  19 
surrendered  to  the  transient  overseer,  whose  sala- 
ry is  increased  in  proportion  as  he  can  impoverish 
the  land.  The  greatest  annual  crop,  and  not  the 
most  judicious  culture,  advances  his  interest  and 
establishes  his  character ;  and  the  fees  of  these 
land  doctors  are  much  higher  for  killing  than  for 
curing.  It  is  common  for  an  industrious  overseer, 
after  a  few  years,  to  quit  a  farm  on  account  of  the 
barrenness,  occasioned  by  his  own  industry  ;  and 
frequent  changes  of  these  itinerant  managers  of 
agriculture,  each  striving  to  extract  the  remnant  of 
fertility  left  by  his  predecessor,  combine  with  our 
agricultural  ignorance,  to  Ibrm  the  completeet  sys- 
tem of  impoverishment,  of  which  any  other  coun- 
try can  boast. 

I  mean  not  to  i>peak  disrespectAilly  of  overseers; 
they  are  as  good  as  other  people ;  nor  is  it  their 
fault  if  their  employers  have  made  their  wealth 
and  subsistence  to  depend  on  the  impoverishment 
of  half  a  continent.  The  most  which  the  land 
con  yield,  and  seldom  or  never  improvement  with 
a  view  to  future  profit,  is  a  point  of  common  con- 
sent and  mutual  need  between  the  agriculturist 
and  his  overseer ;  and  they  generally  unite  in  rmp- 
t)inif  the  cup  of  lertiliiy  to  the  dreffs. 

I I  is  discovered  in  England  from  experience, 
that  short  leases  were  the  worst  enemies  to  agri- 
culture.   Those  of  ivventy-ooe  years  are  found  by 
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exi>ericDce  to  be  too  short  for  improvement.  Must 
the  practice  of  hiring  a  man  for  one  year  by  a 
a  share  of  the  crop,  lo  lay  out  ail  his  skill  and  in- 
dustry in  killing  land,  and  as  little  as  possible  in 
improving  i1,  suggested  by  the  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  settling  a  wilderness  among  hostile 
savages,  be  kept  up  to  commemorate  the  pious 
learning  of  man  to  his  primitive  state  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity  1 

Unless  this  custom  is  abolished,  the  attempt 
to  fertilize  our  lands  is  needless.  Under  the  fre- 
quent emigrations  of  owners  lirom  state  lo  state, 
and  overseers  from  plantation  to  plantation,  it 
cannot  t>e  accompMshed.  Impoverishment  will 
proceed,  distress  will  follow,  and  famine  will  dope 
the  scene.  It  is  a  custom  which  injures  both 
emplo3*ers  and  overseers,  by  gradually  diminish- 
ing the  income  of  the  one,  and  of  course  the 
wages  of  the  other.  Wages  in  money  would,  on 
the  contrary,  correspond  with  a  system  o(  gradual 
improvement,  by  which  the  condition  of  both  par- 
ties would  be  annually  bettered,  and  skill  in  im- 
f)roving,  not  a  murderous  industry  in  destroying 
and,  would  soon  become  a  recommendation  to 
business,  and  a  thermometer  of  compensation. 


INCLOSING. 

The  modes  of  fertilizing  land  form  a  system, 
wholly  unfit,  as  we  shall  see  upon  enumerating  a 
few  of  its  constituents,  to  be  enforced  by  an  itine- 
rant order,  bribed  to  counteract  most  or  all  of  them. 
The  most  effectual  is  found,  when  we  have  found 
the  most  copious  fund  of  manure.  Manures  are 
mineral,  vegetable  or  atmospherical.  Perhaps 
the  two  last  may  be  resolvable  into  one.  Mineral 
manures  are  local  and  hard  of  access.  But  the 
earth  swims  in  atmosphere  and  inhales  its  refresh- 
ments. The  vegetable  world  covers  the  earth, 
and  \e  the  visible  agent,  to  which  its  surfeice  is  in- 
debted for  fertility.  If  the  vast  ocean  of  atmo- 
sphere is  the  treasury  of  vegetable  food,  vegetable 
manure  is  obviously  inexhaustible.  The  vegeta- 
ble world  takes  its  stand  upon  our  earth  to  exiraci 
the  riches  of  this  treasury,  larger  than  the 
earth  itself,  and  to  elaborate  them  into  a  proper 
form  for  fertilizing  its  surface.  The  experiment 
of  the  willow,  planted  a  slip,  in  a  box  containing 
200  pounds  of  earth,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
exhibiting  a  tree  of  200  pounds  weight,  without 
having  diminished  the  earth  in  which  it  grew, 
demonstrates  the  power  of  the  vegetable  world  to 
extract  and  to  elaborate  the  atmospherical  manure. 
This  200  pound  weight  of  willow,  was  a  prodi- 
gious donation  of  manure,  by  the  atmosphere,  to 
the  200  pounds  weight  of  earth  in  which  it  grew. 
It  was  so  much  atmosphere  condensed  by  the 
vegetable  process,  into  a  form  capable  of  being  re- 
ceived and  held  by  the  earth,  and  of  being  reduced 
to  vegetable  food,  during  its  struggles  to  return  to 
its  own  principle,  through  the  passes  of  putridity 
and  evaporation.  Vegetables,  like  animals,  feed 
on  each  other.  Inclosing  for  the  sake  of  rearing 
vegetables  to  enrich  the  earth,  is  the  mode  by 
which  the  greatest  quantity  of  atmospherical  ma- 
nure can  be  infu8<*d  into  it  with  the  least  labor. 
It  is  prepared  and  spread  without  expense.  Cross 
fences,  those  drawbacks  of  man's  folly  from  divine 
beoevolencei  are  saved  by  inclosing  to  fertilize ; 


and  if  the  laws  for  confining  land  under  incfosurei« 
for  permitting  animals  to  prowl  at  large,  and  for 
punishing  landholders  for  the  trespasses  commit" 
led  by  these  marauders  on  their  land,  were  made 
more  conformable  to  justice,  common  sense  and 
common  interest,  the  supplies  of  manure  from  the 
vegetable  world,  would  become  combined  with  a 
vast  diminution  of  labor.  Thus  the  two  primary 
objects  of  agriculture,  (to  fertilize  the  land,  and 
save  labor)  would  be  both  attained  to  a  measuren 
less  extent.  Vegetables  would  collect  from  the 
atmosphere,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  manure, 
and  spread  it  on  land ;  fencing  and  timber  to  great 
extent  would  be  saved,  and  agriculture  would  soon 
aspire  to  her  most  elegant  ornament  and  useful 
improvement,  live  fences. 

But  alas !  we  persist  in  the  opinion,  that  lands 
trespass  on  cattle,  and  not  cattle  on  land.  Out  of 
emulation  1  suppose  of  an  ancient  doctrine,  which 
the  bayonet  only  could  confute,  that  it  was  better 
to  fasten  the  plough  to  the  tail  than  the  shoulder. 

It  is  yet  a  question,  whether  the  earth  is  enrich- 
ed by  any  species  of  manure,  except  the  vegeta- 
ble or  atmospherical,  and  experiments  have  hi- 
therto leaned  towards  the  negative.  Without  new 
accessions  of  vegetable  matter,  successive  heavy 
dressings  with  lime,  gypsum  and  even  marl,  have 
been  frequently  found  to  terminate  in  impoverish- 
ment. Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  minerals  operate 
as  an  excitement  only  to  the  manure  furnished  by 
the  atmosphere.  From  this  fact  results  the  im- 
possibility of  renovating  an  exhausted  soil,  by  re- 
sorting to  fossils,  which  will  expel  the  r>oor  rem- 
nant of  life ;  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
divine  wisdom  has  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  manure  necessary  fbr  its  surface. 

However  this  question  may  be  determined,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  mineral  manure  in  quan^* 
titles  sufficient  to  enrich  an  impoverished  country 
leaves  us  ifo  alternative;  whilst  the  spasmodic 
efforts  it  excitt  s  in  the  agony  of  death,  are  t>etter 
calculated  to  accelerate  the  evil,  and  to  aggravate 
national  distress  by  inspiring  false  hopes,  than  to 
remedy  the  impoverishment  of  excessive  culture. 

If  vegetable  matter  is  either  the  only  manure, 
or  the  only  attainable  manure,  capable  of  reno- 
vating our  country,  let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  its 
surface,  and  discover  the  demand,  by  computing 
the  impoverishment.  We  want  as  much  as  we 
have  expelled,  to  get  back  to  thestatefrom  which 
we  set  out.  We  must  retrieve,  before  we  can 
improve.  The  nation  never  dies ;  it  is  the  yoke 
fellow  of  the  earth ;  these  associates  must  thrive 
or  starve  together;  If  the  nation  pursues  a  sys- 
tem of  lessening  the  food  of  the  earth,  the  earth 
in  justice  or  revenge  will  starve  the  nation.  The 
inclosing  system  provides  the  most  food  for  the 
earth,  and  of  course  enables  the  earth  to  supply 
most  food  to  man.    It  is  time  working  on  space. 

Let  us  boldly  fnce  the  fact.  Our  country  is 
nearly  ruined.  We  have  certainly  drawn  out  of 
the  earth  three  fourths  of  the  vegetable  matter  it 
contained,  within  reach  of  the  plough.  Vegetable 
matter  is  its  only  vehicle  for  conveying  food  to  us. 
If  we  ruck  our  mother  to  death  we  must  die  our- 
selves. Though  she  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  let 
us  not  despair.  She  is  indulgent,  and  if  we  re- 
turn to  the  duties  revealed  by  the  consequences 
of  their  infraction,  to  be  prescribed  by  God,  and 
demonstrated  by  the  same  consequences  to  com- 
port with  our  interest,  she  will  yet  yield  us  milk. 
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We  rouft  rettore  to  the  earth  its  vegetable  mat- 
ter, before  it  can  restore  to  us  its  bountiful  crops. 
In  three  or  four  years,  as  well  as  I  remember,  the 
willow  drew  Irom  the  atmosphere,  and  bestowed 
two  hundre4l  weifi[hl  of  vegetable  matter,  on  two 
hundred  weight  of  earth,  exclusive  of  the  leaves 
it  had  shed  each  year.  Had  it  been  cut  up  and 
used  as  a  manure,  how  vastly  would  it  have 
enriched  the  two  hundred  weight  of  earth  it  grew 
onl  The  fact  demonstrates  that  by  the  use  of 
vegetables,  we  may  collect  manure  from  the  at- 
mosphere, with  a  rapidity,  and  in  an  abundance, 
far  exceeding  that  of  which  we  have  robbed  the 
earth.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  high  encouragement; 
tor  though  it  would  be  our  interest,  and  conducive 
to  our  happiness,  to  retrace  our  steps,  should  it 
even  take  us  two  hundred  years  to  recover  the 
state  of  (ertility  Ibund  here  by  the  first  emigrants 
from  Europe;  and  though  religion  and  patnoiism 
both  plead  for  it,  yet  there  might  be  found  some 
minds  weak  or  wicked  enough,  to  prefer  the  mur- 
der of  the  little  life  lefi  in  our  lauds,  to  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  resuscitation. 

Forbear,  oh,  Ibrbear  matricide,  not  for  futurity, 
not  for  God's  sake,  but  lor  your  own  sake.  The 
labor  necessary  to  kill  the  remnant  of  life  in  your 
lands,  will  suffice  to  revive  them.  Employed  to 
kill,  it  produces  warK  and  misery  to  yourseil.  Em- 
ployed to  revive,  it  gives  you  plenty  and  happiness. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  to  be  compelled  to  rob  the 
liberal  mind  of  the  sublime  pleasure,  bestowed  by 
a  consciousness  of  having  done  its  utmost  for 
future  ages,  by  demons* rating  that  the  most  sordid 
will  do  (he  utmost  for  gratifying  its  own  appetites, 
by  fertilizing  the  earth;  that  the  process  is  not 
•IpWf  but  rapid  ;  the  returns  not  distant,  but  near; 
and  the  gain  not  small,  but  sreaf . 

Inclosing  is  a  single  channel  for  drawing  ma- 
nure irom  the  atmosphere  and  bestowinir  it  on  the 
earth.  Though  it  is  the  great  canal,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  feeders.  These  are  not  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  the  most  powerful  mode  for  fertilizing 
the  earth,  and  will  be  subsequently  remembered. 

At  present  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  best 
mode  of  practising  the  inclosing  theory.  It  is  one 
which  can  only  succeed  in  combiuation  with  a 
great  number  of  agricultural  practices,  at  enmity 
with  those  which  at  present  prevail. 

It  is  at  enmity  with  the  practice  of  summer 
fillowlng  for  wheat.  Being  founded  in  the  doc- 
trine, that  vegetables  extract  the  principles  of  fer- 
tility from  the  atmosphere,  and  elaborate  them  into 
a  manure  for  the  earth,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  earth  will  be  improved  by  keep- 
ing it  bare.  If  vegetables  do  not  feed  upon,  and 
consume  earth,  but  upon  the  atmospherical  ma- 
nure, which  may  have  t>een  introduced  into,  or  is 
floating  around  it,  then  a  naked  fallow  by  increas- 
ing evaporation,  will  impoverish  the  earth,  and 
waste  at  each  ploughing  a  portion  of  this  fleeting 
fertility,  without  its  t)eing  arrested  by  a  crop. 

It  accords  with  the  doctrine  of  turninir  in  a  clo- 
ver lay,  or  a  bed  of  any  o:her  vei^etable  matter, 
for  a  crop  speedily  sown  or  planted  thereon,  with- 
out disturbing  this  new  bned  of  vegetables,  by 
which  tbe  previoui  stock  of  atmospherical  manure 
in  the  earth  is  vastly  increased,  aud  the  least  loss 
by  evaporation  sustained. 

It  is  at  enmity  with  shallow  ploughing,  because 
it  admits  atmospherical  manure  into  the  eanh  by 
water  and  air,  to  a  less  depih,  and  loses  it  sooner 


by  evaporation,  and  the  more  rapid  escape  of  wa- 
ter from  its  fluidity. 

It  accords  with  deep  ploughing,  because  it  ena- 
bles the  earth  to  absorb  more  atmospherical  ma- 
nure through  the  two  great  vehicles,  air  and  wa- 
ter; and  because  it  buries  deeper  tbe  manure 
deposited  on  the  eanh  in  a  vegetable  form  ;  in 
one  case  inhaling  more,  and  in  t)oth  exhaling 
leas. 

It  is  at  enmity  with  the  custom  of  exposing  a 
flat  surface  to  the  sun,  and  accords  with  an  oppo- 
site one ;  because  by  the  first  the  force  of  its  rays 
in  promoting  evaporation  is  increased,  and  by  the 
second  dimmish^.  These  cases  are  selected  to 
suggest  to  the  reader,  that  the  theory  of  fertilizing 
the  earth  by  atmospherical  or  vegetable  manurey 
is  one,  which,  if  correct,  will  reach  and  influence 
nearly  the  whole  circle  of  our  agricultural  modes 
of  managing  the  earth. 

If  plants  feed  on  earth,  why  do  they  perish  by 
drought?  If  they  did  not  feed  on  atmospherical 
manure,  why  do  they  instantly  revive  from  raini 
And  why  do  we  see  them  considerably  revived 
even  without  rain,  when  the  air  becomes  con- 
densed, afler  having  been  greatly  rarified  if  the 
food  it  aflbrds  them  was  not  too  thin  in  one  case, 
and  more  substantial  in  the  other? 

Drought  becomes  far  less  pernicious  to  crops,  in 
proportion  to  the  stock  of*  atmospherical  manure 
with  which  the  earth  has  been  stored  to  meet  it 
and  the  obstacles  opposed  to  its  loss. 

To  avoid  a  frequent  reference  to  experience  as  a 
voucher  for  the  doctrines  advanced  in  these  essays 
1  shall  once  lor  all  observe,  that  they  are  always 
drawn  from  that  source,  except  when  the  contrary 
is  expressed.  But  it  would  be  tiresome  to  the 
reader  to  wade  through  a  list  of  experiments  made 
with  more  industry  than  rcientific  skill,  for  a  long 
course  of  time,  and  suggested,  not  by  a  love  of 
fame,  but  by  necessity.  Besides  we  must  acquire 
principles  before  we  descend  to  details. 

Let  us  return  to  the  case  of  drought.  Its  eflectt 
are  greatly  diminished  by  burymg  with  the  plough 
a  copious  supply  of  vegetable  matter,  and  by 
opposing  an  uneven  surface  to  evaporation.  It  is 
because  this  vegetable  matter  or  atmospherical 
manure^  elaborated  into  a  solid  form,  is  the  food  of 
plants ;  and  this  food  is  retained  longer  bv  deep 
ploughing  and  an  uneven  surface,  than  by  snallow 
ploughing  and  a  level  surface.  And  if  these  latter 
practices  are  not  combined  with  a  good  stock  of 
vegetable  food,  the  efl*rc;8  ol  drought  appear 
sooner,  and  are  more  fatal. 

The  sudden  benefit  of  rain  to  plants  demon- 
strates that  it  is  loaded  with  their  food ;  and  is 
transitory  eflect  equally  demonstrates  that  this 
food  rapidly  evaporates.  There  is  no  manure  the 
eflects  of  which  are  more  sudden  or  less  perma- 
nent. As  they  disappear  from  drought,  the  loss 
must  be  attributed  to  evaporation.  Checks  upon 
evaporation  are  of  course  auxiliaries  to  the  in« 
closing  system. 

The  shade  to  the  earth  is  a  check  it  naturally 
produces,  and  a  consequence  of  this  check  is,  timt 
the  atmospherical  manure  carried  by  uir  or  ruin 
into  the  eanh,  being  longer  retained,  is  imbibed 
in  greater  quantity  by  the  vegetable  cover,  and 
elaborated  into  a  manure  more  permanent  than 
when  deposited  in  these  vehicles. 

Wood,  and  all  the  vegetables  of  softer  texture, 
are  exposed  to  the  eflects  of  putrcfaetiou  and 
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CTaporation,  in  a  degree  so  far  below  water,  that 
a  complete  dreesiDg  of  atmospherical  manure, 
conveyed  in  the  vegetable  vehicle,  will  discover 
its  benefit  for  years,  whilst  one  conveyed  in  rain 
will  disappear  in  a  few  vvecks.  It  follows  that 
the  nearer  the  vegetable  vehicle  of  manure  from 
the  atmosphere,  approaches  to  wood,  the  longer 
it  will  last,  and  that  the  nearer  it  approaches  to 
water,  the  shorter  it  will  last. 

It  thia  principle  is  sound,  a  point  ofgreat  impor- 
tance to  the  inclosing  system  is  settled;  whether 
it  is  bet'.er  to  plough  in  vegetables  in  a  succulent 
or  a  dry  state  ?  Every  experiment  I  have  ever 
made,  decides  in  (avor  of  the  latter,  and  these 
decisions  correspond  with  the  requisitions  of  our 
theory.  By  ploughing  in  the  ve^retables  suc- 
culent, we  Slop  the  process  for  extracting?,  elabo- 
rating and  condensing  atmospherical  manure,  and 
chiefly  bury  water,  liable  to  the  laws  of  evapora- 
tion, demonstrated  in  the  case  of  rain,  the  richest 
but  the  most  short  lived  of  every  species  of  ma- 
nure. The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  ol' 
vegetables  in  a  succulent  state  evaporates,  is  de- 
monstrated in  curing  grass  for  hay;  and  the  loss 
is  probably  greater  when  the  vegetable  is  never 
reduced  at  all  to  a  dry  and  hard  state.  On  the 
contrarjr,  by  suffering  the  vegetable  to  acquire  its 
moBt  BoKd  form,  it  will  extract  more  manure  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  this  manure  will  be  retained 
vastly  longer  by  the  earth  ;  so  long  indeed,  that  a 
good  farmer  will  accumulate  fresh  supplies  upon 
a  remaining  stock  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
replenish  his  land  at  a  compound  ratio.  And  by 
Buffering  the  vegetable  cover,  whatever  it  is,  to 
gain  itfl  hardest  form,  it  affords  longer  shade  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  whilst  it  is  also  making 
daily  extracts  from  the  atmosphere,  during  its 
whole  succulent  existence,  to  be  deposited  within 
its  bowels. 

To  draw  from  the  atmosphere  the  greatest 
quantity  of  manure,  to  check  the  loss  the  earth 
sustains  from  evaporation  during  the  process  by 
shade,  to  give  the  manure  the  most  lasting  form, 
and  to  deposite  it  in  the  most  beneficial  manner, 
are  primary  objects  of  the  inclosing  system. 

The  best  agent  known  to  us  lor  effecting  the 
three  first,  is  the  red  clover.  Its  growth  is  rapid  ; 
its  quantity  exceeds  the  product  of  any  other 
grass  ;  it  throws  up  a  succession  of  stems  in  (he 
same  summer;  and  the»e  stems  are  more  solid 
and  lasting  than  those  of  other  grasses.  These 
successive  growths  constitute  so  many  distinct 
drafts  from  the  great  treasure  of  atmospherical 
manure  in  one  y^ar.  WhiUt  these  drafts  are 
repeated,  the  clover  is  daily  securing  the  treasure 
In  a  form  able  long  to  elude  (he  robber  evapora- 
tion, whom  it  also  opposes  by  shade.  To  its  ex- 
tracting from  the  atmosphere  thegreatestquantity 
of  manure,  and  elaborating  it  into  a  lasting  form 
the  most  suddenly  of  any  other  vegetable  cover, 
riover  lays  lor  wheat  are  indebted  for  their  fame. 
Their  success  has  been  attributed  to  the  portion 
of  the  vegetable  in  a  succulent  state,  whilst  it  was 
owing  to  the  greater  portion  which  had  arrived 
to  maturity  previous  to  the  fallow.  To  ascertain 
this  fiict,  let  one  moiety  of  a  clover  field  be  turned 
in  as  soon  as  its  ftrsl  crop  flowerii,  and  the  other 
after  the  stem  of  the  la^t  crop  is  hard,  and  the 
whole  sown  on  one  day  in  wWeat. 

The  peculiar  propensity  of  clover  to  be  im- 
proved by  a  top  dressing  ol  the  gypsum,  is  another 


striking  circumstance  of  its  affinity  to  the  Byaiem 
for  fertilizing  land  by  its  own  cover.  As  its  growth 
is  suddenly  and  vastly  increased  by  this  top  dress- 
ing, '\\  forniahes  reason  to  believe,  that  the  etfect 
flows  from  a  disposition  communicated  by  the  gyp- 
sum to  the  clover,  for  imbibing  aimospherlcal  food 
by  its  external  parts ;  and  so  much  as  it  thus  gains, 
affords  to  the  earth  a  double  benefit.  One,  thai 
this  (bod  not  being  extracted  from  the  stock  of  at- 
mospherical manure,  possessed  by  (he  ear(b,  does 
not  impoverish  it ;  the  other,  (hat  being  t)e8:owed 
on  the  earth  from  whence  it  was  not  taken,  ii  adds 
to  its  fertility. 

The  tiap  root  of  the  clover  also  advances  (be  in- 
tention of  the  inclosing  system  in  several  respects. 
By  piercing  the  earth  to  a  considerable  depth, 
apertures  or  pores  are  created  for  imbibing  and 
sinking  deeper  a  greater  quan(ity  of  atmospherical 
manure ;  so  well  defended  by  (he  shade  of  the 
top  ;  and  (he  friability  thus  communicated  to  the 
soil,  affords  a  most  happy  facility  to  the  plough, 
for  turning  in  its  vast  bed  of  vegetable  matter. 

In  commemorating  the  value  of  clover  as  on 
agent  for  translerring  a  portion  of  the  inexhausti- 
ble weahh  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth,  we 
must  not  forget  that  every  member  of  the  vege- 
table world,  contributes  to  the  same  purpose  ;  and 
that  these  auxiliaries  to  clover  will  powerfully 
second  its  eflbrts,  and  may  be  successfully  substi- 
tuted for  it,  where  circumstances  deny  its  use.  In 
(he  exhausted  lands,  sandy  soil  and  dry  clima(c  of 
the  country  below  the  mountains,  clover  will  not 
live.  Recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to  other 
means  of  improving  the  land  (o  endow  it,  wi(h  a 
capacity  of  resorting  to  its  use.  It  is  eminently 
endowed  with  this  capacity  by  a  certain  degree  of 
Icriiliiy,  and  thencclbrih  good  management  wiil 
retain  and  increase  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  (he  beet  substitute  for  clover 
should  be  sou^rTt  for  by  experience.  The  bird 
toot  clover,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  considerable 
premise  ;  it  will  flourish  in  a  sandy  soil,  is  equally 
improved  by  the  gypsum,  affords  early  and  good 
shade,  makes  a  multitude  of  seed,  and  may  bv  a 
small  degree  of  skill,  be  kept  up  without  being 
sown.  Though  it  perishes  early  in  the  summer, 
it  yet  leaves  a  great  cover  of  dry  vegetable  matter 
on  the  earth,  which  defies  evaporation,  until  the 
plough  can  turn  it  in.  And  its  dead  coat  i$  fre- 
quently pierced  by  other  grasses,  and  sometimes 
by  luxuriant  growths  of  weeds,  before  unknown 
to  the  soil,  which  seem  to  come  forward  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact  of  its  fertilizing  (he  land.  This 
grass  is  an  enemy  to  wheat  on  account  of  its  early 
and  rapid  growth,  and  of  course  ought  only  (o  be 
used  (o  fertilize  land  in  which  wheat  ought  not  to 
be  sown.  And  as  wheat  cannot  be  beneficially 
sown  in  land,  unable  to  produce  red  clover,  the 
bird  foot  clover  seems  designed  to  take  up  the  caro 
of  the  soil,  at  the  point  of  impoverishment,  where 
the  reA  lays  it  down.  As  red  clover  is  (he  best 
associate  of  wheat,  for  (he  purpose  of  saving  and 
improving  a  good  soil,  bird  foot  is  (he  best  asso- 
ciate of  Indian  com,  for  rendering  the  same  ser- 
vices to  a  bad  one. 

Individuals  of  the  vegetable  world  are  quoted, 
not  to  insinuate  that  their  powers  for  the  object 
proposed  are  extremely  peculiar,  but  to  illustrate 
ray  hypothesis.  The  entire  vegetable  creation 
must  contribute  towards  sustaining  this  hypothesis, 
or  ii  must  fall.    If  it  is  supported  by  this  spacious 
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foundation,  there  are  few  systems  better  suf  port- 1 
ed.  Therefore,  afier  having  deduced  the  benefit 
resulting  to  land  by  inclosing,  from  the  hypothe- 
sis that  vegetables  drai?,  retain,  and  bestow  on 
the  earth  the  atmospherical  manure  in  great  abun- 
dance, I  shall  proceed  to  consider  other  modes  of 
manuring  it,  chiefly  /bunded  in  the  same  liypo- 
(besis. 


MAIfURlKO. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  advance  any  thing  strange 
or  new,  or  to  recommend  expensive,  difficult,  or 
uncommon  modes  of  improving  land.  Brilliant 
projects  for  improvement,  in  the  present  state  of 
agriculture,  would  t>e  like  diamonds  set  in  lead. 
Aiy  utmost  design  is  to  point  out  a  few  improve- 
ments which  even  ignorance  can  understand,  and 
poverty  practise;  yet  such  as  may  not  be  be- 
neath the  regard  of  knowledge,  nor  the  interest  of 
wealth. 

The  most  abundant  sources  for  artlGcial  manure 
in  the  most  exhausted  district  of  our  country,  are 
the  offal  of  Indian  corn,  the  straw  ol  small  grain, 
and  the  dung  of  animals.  We  find  in  the  two 
first,  prools  of  the  value  of  dry  vegetables  as  a 
manure.  If  these  lew  means  for  leriilizing  the 
country,  were  skilfully  used,  (hey  would  of  them- 
selves suffice  to  change  its  state  from  sterility  to 
I'ruitliilnesa.  But  they  are  so  egregiously  neglect- 
ed or  mismanaged,  that  we  hardly  reap  a  tithe  of 
their  value. 

There  is  no  farinacious  plant  which  furnishes 
90  rich  and  so  plentiful  a  crop  as  the  Indian  corn. 
It  yields  food  in  abundance  for  man,  beast  and 
land.  By  the  litter  of  Indian  corn,  and  of  small 
grain,  and  by  penning  cattle,  managed  with  only 
an  inferior  degree  of  skill,  in  union  with  inclosing, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  farm  may  in  ten 
years  t>e  made  to  double  its  produce,  and  in  twen- 
ty to  quadruple  it ;  the  ratio  of  its  increased  value 
is  of  course  still  greater. 

There  is  no  other  secret  in  the  business  than 
that  none  of  these  manures  be  wasted.  The  ag- 
riculturist who  expects  to  reap  good  crops  from 
neglecting  his  manures,  is  equally  a  fanatic  with 
the  religionist,  who  expects  lieaven  from  neglect- 
ing his  morals. 

Details,  however  unentertaining,  may  not  be 
useless ;  therefore  I  shall  often  resort  to  them. 
The  stalks  of  com  should  con:4titu1e  the  chief  litter 
and  part  of  the  food,  both  of  the  stable  and  farm 
pen  yard,  during  the  winter.  The  sooner  they 
tire  used  afier  the  corn  is  gathered,  the  more  sac- 
chnrum  remains  to  bestow  value  on  them  as  food, 
and  (he  more  manure  they  will  yield,  as  evapora- 
tion diminishes  both  ;  and  this  proceeds  far  more 
rapidly  whilst  standing  single,  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  weather,  than  when  immersed  in  tf»e 
steady  moisture  and  cold  climate  of  the  farm  yard. 
As  a  food,  they  are  better  for  horses  than  for  cat- 
tle, because  of  the  superior  masticating  power  of 
the  former;  whereas  cattle  are  able  to  eat  but 
little  of  the  stalk  itself*,  and  chiefly  confine  them- 
selves to  pickiog  an  inferior  food  attached  to  it. 
Stalks  earned  morning  and  evening  in  loads,  into 
the  farm  pen  and  stabit  yard,  furnish  both  to  cat- 
tle and  horses  much  food,  but  to  the  latter,  early 
in  the  winter,  they  area  species  of  fodder  the  most 


beneficial  I  have  ever  tried  ;  and  besides  the  ma- 
nure they  fiimish,  will  amply  recompense  the  farm- 
er, by  enabling  him  to  spare  his  hay  and  corn 
blades,  to  t>e  used  when  the  labor  of  his  team  be- 
comes harder.  They  enable  him  also  to  relieve 
his  land  from  the  tax  of  pasturing  horses,  by  (he 
preservation  of  hay  and  blades  fur  the  summer's 
use,  and  are  in  that  way  eminently  subservient 
to  the  inclosing  system. 

To  the  stalks  are  to  be  added  the  blades,  (ops, 
shucks  and  cobs  of  the  Indian  coro,  all  in  some 
degree  a  food,  and  a  plentiful  litter.  The  value 
ol  the  cob  OB  a  food  is  highly  spoken  of,  but  has 
not  t>een  ascertained  by  me ;  as  a  manure,  by  de^ 
positing  them  in  deep  furrows  two  or  three  feet 
apart,  barely  covering  them  with  a  plough,  and 
bringing  the  land  two  years  afterwards  into  tilth, 
I  have  found  ihem  excellent.  In  every  view  they 
illustrate  the  vegetable  power  of  elaborating  at- 
mosphere into  hard  and  enriching  substances. 

The  great  object  in  making  and  applying  the 
manure  arising  from  litter  of  every  kind,  and  the 
dung  of  animals,  is  to  avoid  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion. In  obedience  to  the  old  English  authorities, 
I  have  in  various  \«^ays  compounded  dunghills, 
kept  them  through  the  summer,  and  covered  with 
earth  and  with  bushes,  the  manure  of  the  farm 
pen  ;  and  the  loss  has  been  regularly  graduated 
l>y  the  fermentation  produced,  from  a  moiety  to 
three  fourths,  being  invariably  greater,  the  better 
the  litter  was  rotted,  or  the  greater  the  degree  ol' 
lermentation.  As  a  farther  experiment  to  ascer- 
tain the  same  fact,  I  have  several  times  penned 
the  same  cattle  on  the  same  space  for  the  same 
period,  ploughing  up  one  portion  as  soon  as  the 
pen  Wile  removed,  and  leaving  (he  o(her  anpbugh- 
ed  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  On  putting  both  at  one 
time  in  the  same  crop,  the  result  has  uniformly 
been,  a  vast  inferiority  to  a  line,  of  that  left  expos- 
ed to  the  efi*ects  of  evaporation. 

An  efiervescence  which  shall  become  so  intenser, 
as  to  produce  a  visible  evaporation  or  smoke,  is 
said  to  be  an  effect  of  ploughing  in  a  cover  of 
green  vegetables,  and  this  effect  is  stated  as  an 
argument  of  fertilizing  consequences  to  the  earth. 
If  an  escaping  torrent  of  manure  is  calculated  to 
impart  lasting  fertility  to  (he  earth,  (hen  the  hy- 
pothesis which  considers  evaporation  as  a  chanim 
for  impoverishing,  and  not  for  fertilizing  the  earth, 
is  an  error.  Then  also  the  ancient  English  habit 
of  making  manure  by  contriving  every  means  of 
promoting  evaporation  is  correct,  and  the  modem 
notion  that  this  habit  wastes  manure  by  restoring 
it  to  the  atmosphere,  is  incorrect.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  will  sometimes  make  wet  earth  smoke, 
but  instead  of  enriching,  it  (hereby  ex(racts  the 
manure  contained  in  water.  The  evaporation  of 
green  vegetables  in  a  perceptible  smoke,  must 
have  a  similar  effect.  The  idea  that  this  smoking 
of  the  earth  was  a  proof  (hat  we  were  making  a 
great  quan(i(y  of  manure  of  green  vegetables, 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  inferring  (he  same 
(hing  from  (he  smoke  of  dunghills  compounded  of 
dry ;  and  whilst  the  laKer  opinion  is  exploded  by 
the  common  instances  of  the  vast  loss  of  manure 
it  produces  in  these  dunghills,  the  former  may 
have  continued,  though  founded  in  the  same 
principle,  for  want  of  familiar  experiments  to  dis- 
prove it. 

The  system  of  husbandry  for  fertilizing  the 
earth,  by  increasing  i(6  friability,  for  the  sake  oC 
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enabling  it  more  copiouely  to  inhale  the  atmo- 
epherical  manure,  has  the  frreat  delect  of  not  pro- 
viding against  the  effects  of  exhalation.  Inhaled 
atniopphere  being  as  rare  and  as  light  as  inhaled 
water,  is  as  liable  to  the  laws  of  evaporation,  and 
ks  benefit  to  the  land  nnuet  of  course  be  as  tran- 
sient. Against  this  delect,  the  permatiency  of* 
atmospherical  manure,  iti  the  form  of  hardened 
vegetables,  so  much  less  exposed  to  these  laws, 
provides. 

To  support  the  details  of  manuring,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  advert  occasionally  to  principles.  Tull's 
husbandry  is  the  remedy  recommended  for  the  er- 
roneous opinion,  that  ten  cultivated  acres  will  not 
produce  the  means  of  manuring  above  one.  This 
error  is  founded  on  the  inhaling,  without  consider- 
ing the  elating  quality  of  the  earth  ;  and  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  manure,  we  are  advised  to  expose 
our  lands  to  evaporation  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  by  naked  fallows. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced,  that  if  we 
will  watch  and  arrest  the  thief  evaporation,  whe- 
ther stealing  our  means  for  raising  manure,  or 
sweating  the  earth  as  a  Jew  sweats  gold,  we  shall 
discover  modes  of  fenilizing  land  infinitely  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  hopes,  both  by  additions  of 
manure,  and  obstructions  to  evaporation. 

Twenty,  five  years  a^o,  I  found  more  difliculty 
in  manuiing  one  acre  lor  five  laborers,  including 
women  and  boys,  owing  to  a  waste  of  my  means 
for  raising  manure,  and  an  ignorance  of  applying 
it,  than  1  now  do  in  manuring  two  acres  for  each. 
By  manuring  two  acres  lor  each  laborer,  with  the 
three  resources  only  common  to  every  bread  stuti 
farm,  it  Ibllows  that  we  may  manure  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  land  we  annually  put  in  tilth,  if,  as 
I  suppose,  we  can  seldom  plough  more  than  four- 
teen acres  lor  each  laborer,  including  women  and 
boys.  This  is  at  once  attaining  to  the  summit  of 
European  exertion,  without  the  aid  of  lime,  marl, 
ioot,  the  sweepings  of  cities,  and  several  other 
resources  for  improving  land,  which  contribute 
greatly  towards  conducting  European  farmers  to 
the  same  stage  of  improvement ;  and  without  the 
vast  benefit  of  inclosing.  Two  reasons  exist  Ibr 
an  event  apparently  so  unlikely  ;  the  Indian  corn 
furnishes  a  fund  of  litter  for  raising  manure,  infi- 
nitely exceeding  any  of  theirs,  and  their  waste  of 
manure  by  evaporation  is  avoided. 

This  subject  compels  me  to  revert  to  a  use  of 
Indian  corn,  before  the  mode  of  its  culture  is  con- 
sidered. Its  blade  makes  the  finest  fodder,  and  if 
well  saved  furnishes  but  little  litter,  because  it  is 
all  eaten.  Being  the  best  hay,  it  ought  to  be 
saved  (or  the  hottest  and  most  laborious  season  of 
the  year,  which  occurs  immediately  alter  the  green 
clover  (ails.  The  firet  part  of  the  Indian  corn 
which  should  be  used  as  food  is  the  stalk,  because 
it  is  harder  to  keep  sound  through  the  winter,  than 
any  other  fodder,  and  its  sacchafrum  iq  continually 
wasting.  The  tops  should  be  devoted  to  covering 
a  larm  pen  of  rails,  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a 
square,  closed  to  the  ground  on  the  outside^  and 
open  within,  and  to  a  house  for  pumpkins  and  tur- 
nips stacked  in  the  common  form.  Some  loss  will 
accrue  from  the  evaporation  of  a  cover,  whether 
composed  of  straw  or  corn  tops,  and  tops  make 
infinitely  the  best.  And  some  annual  cover  ol  a 
winter's  farm-pen  fbr  cattle,  is  indispensable,  as 
being  a  vast  saving  upon  the  European  custom  of 
•tatioparjr  tow  tu^Uiet^   Arthur  Young  is,  I  think, 


of  opinion,  that  1200  acres  is  that  size  for  a  farm 
best  adapted  fbr  the  economy  of  labor.  Suppose 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  this  farm  to  be  an- 
nually ploughed,  and  fifty  to  be  annually  manured: 
If  this  manuring  is  commenced  around  a  station 
fbr  raising  manure,  in  four  years  the  station  is  iso- 
lated in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  acres  of  ma- 
nured land,  leaving  it  about  six  hundred  yards  dis* 
tant  from  the  nearest  of  the  manured  land,  which 
distance  increases,  as  the  manuring  is  extended, 
from  that  minimum,  to  its  maximum,  namely,  tha 
distance  from  the  centre  to  the  verge  of  an  area 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  acres.  Hence  the 
expense  of  carrying  in  the  litter,  and  carrying  out 
the  manure,  will  presently  become  ko  enormous, 
as  to  drive  the  farmer  into  the  ancient  ruinous  and 
abandoned  custom  of  infield  and  outfield,  or  that 
of  highly  improving  a  spot  around  his  house,  and 
highly  impoverishing  the  rest  of  his  farm. 

An  ambulatory  cow  house  is  the  remedy  for  this 
disastrous  mode  of  management.  The  sheep  and 
cattle  should  be  employed  in  manuring  abroad, 
and  the  horses  at  home.  The  farm  pens  of  the 
farmer  should  be  placed  in  the  field  for  cultivatich, 
with  an  eye  to  convenience  or  saving  of  latK>r, 
both  in  receiving  the  stalks  fioro  the  shill  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  also  in  distributing  the  ma- 
nure in  that  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  lar  better  to 
make  a  lane  of  great  length  to  conduct  the  cattle 
to  water,  than  to  oriiit  this  management. 

The  greatest  assiduity  should  be  used  in  con- 
veying the  corn  stalks  to  these  farm  pens,  and  the 
stable  yard  as  early  as  possible,  reserving  :he 
shucks,  the  straw,  the  tops,  the  blades,  and  the 
hay  fbr  later  periods;  because  the  injury  to  the 
stalks  standing  single  and  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tude of  weather,  is  infinitely  greater  from  evapo- 
ration than  to  these  other  articles  of  food  and  lit- 
ter. Some  small  quantities  of  straw  and  shucka 
should  however  be  used  with  them,  te  produce 
compactness  as  a  defence  against  evaporation,  and 
to  treat  the  cattle  with  a  variety  of  Ibod,  so  grate- 
ful to  animals.  The  straw  and  the  shucks  after 
the  stalks  are  all  in,  will  bestow  a  cover  on  thero^ 
impenetrable  to  drought,  and  secure  against  eva- 
poration ;  the  several  kinds  of  litter  are  benefi- 
cially mingled,  and  the  tops  which  covered  the 
cow  house  are  the  last  food  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  ground  to  be  manured,  should  be  fallowed 
in  the  winter,  since  the  more  friable  its  state,  the 
better  it  commixes  with  the  unrottcd  contents  of 
the  farm  pens,  and  the  better  these  contents  ara 
covered  with  the  plough,  ii  this  is  neglected, 
the  want  of  a  thorough  commixture,  and  the  ex- 
posure of  manure  on  the  surface,  both  of  which 
will  happen  in  a  degree  when  the  long  litter  of 
the  farm  pen  is  carried  on  unploughed  ground,  ge- 
nerally causes  the  loss  of  one- half  of  the  manure, 
and  one-half  of  the  crop. 

The  winter's  fallow  to  receive  the  spring  ma- 
nure, is  a  business  capable  of  some  improvement, 
and  economy  of  labor.  This  fallow,  when  the 
manure  is  lor  Indian  corn,  as  it  ought  to  be  where 
that  grain  is  cultivated,  should  be  made  by  three 
furrows,  forming  a  ridge  five  feet  and  a  half  wide. 
Two  of  these  furrows  are  made  by  a  large  plough, 
calculated  to  cut  deep  and  wide^  and  to  turn  the 
sod  completely  over;  and  the  third  by  a  plough 
called  a  trowel-hoe,  made  one-third  larger  than 
usual,  with  a  coulter  on  the  point,  and  a  mould 
board  od  each  side.    If  the  field  has  been  lefl  in 
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such  fidgen  at  its  last  cultivation,  the  lar^  plough 
cutd  a  furrofc  on  the  ridgs  on  each  eKJe  ol'irs  sum- 
mit,  roakinj;  the  sod  it  turns  up  to  meet  (hereon, 
and  leaving  under  that  sod  all  the  earth  it  can  co- 
ver, unbroken ;  these  two  furrows  will  leave  the 
old  water  furrow  between  them,  or  an  equivaleni 
•pace,  which  the  described  trowej- hoe- plough, 
with  its  two  large  mould  boards,  will  break  up, 
throwing  the  sod  on  each  side.  Both  these 
ploughs  should  be  drawn  by  lour  horses,  leaving 
the  furrow  made  by  the  trowel-hoe  uncommonly 
deep  and  wide.  In  this  state  the  ground  lies 
through  the  winter.  lis  vegetable  cover  is  buried 
CO  as  to  escape  some  loss  by  evaporation,  the  un- 
broken space  is  so  mellowed  by  the  cover  of  the 
•od,  as  to  become  sofl  and  friable  by  the  spring, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  large  open  lurrow,  com- 
monly a  dead  clay,  is  invigorated  by  a  winter^s 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  manure  ought  to  be  devoted  to  Indian  com, 
because  a  crop  of  great  value  is  thereby  gained, 
whilst  it  is  going  through  the  process,  supposed 
in  England  to  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  vege- 
table food.  Complete  putrefaction  is  there  consi- 
dered as  necessary,  for  this  end.  Whereas,  by 
planting  Indian  com,  as  soon  as  the  unrotted  ma- 
nure ofihe  farm- pen  is  carried  out  and  ploughed 
In,  its  growth  is  greatly  nourished  and  finally  per- 
fected, by  the  time  the  putrefaction  is  completed. 
It  catches  the  evaporation  produced  by  the  mode- 
rate fermentation  of  the  rotting  vegetable  matter 
of  which  the  manure  is  rom|)ounded,  and  exactly 
that  portion  of  manure  which  is  lost,  by  (he  cus- 
tom of  rotting  it  before  it  is  used,  becomes  the  pa- 
rent of  a  great  crop.  By  the  fall  (he  manure  is 
reduced  to  a  fit  pabulum  for  wh«'nt,  and  even  mere 
of  it  is  saved  for  (his  end,  mingled  in  (he  ennh. 
and  i»ul'j»»cl  (o  a  modprrt(e  lernn'ntmion,  tlinn  if  i' 
had  been  retained  in  hot  dunghiila  through  the 
•ummer,  exposed  to  a  violent  eHervesceuce,  and 
then  exclusively  devoted  to  ihi^  crop  upon  a  naked 
(allow.  The  area  manured  would  not  be  at  most 
at>ove  half  the  extent,  and  the  degree  of  enrich- 
ment nearly  the  same. 

Indian  corn  thrives  better  with  unrotted  ma- 
nure, than  any  o(her  crop,  and  is  precisely  (he 
crop,  and  almost  (he  solitary  one,  ready  to  asso- 
ciate with  coarse  litter,  the  first  growing  weather 
which  occurs  aAer  it  is  applied.  Potatoes  and  to- 
bacco may  possibly  possess  the  same  quality. 
The  former  certainly  associates  well  with  coarse 
manure,  but  neither  are  profitable  as  a  crop ;  one 
is  not  adapted  (o  (he  climate  favorable  to  Indian 
corn,  and  the  other  is  not  admissible  into  any  good 
system  of  agricuhure. 

Manure  from  ihe  litter  of  a  farm,  ought  to  be 
chiefly  made  in  the  cool  portion  of  the  year,  to 
avoid  Ihe  enormous  loss  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  heat,  moisture  and  vegetable  matter,  ff  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  litter  is  reserved  for 
the  suromer^t  use,  a  considerable  lost  is  unavoida- 
ble. A  small  part  of  it  only  may  be  kept  for  (he 
stable,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  horses  than  for 
the  object  of  manure,  ft  is  better  for  that  object 
to  exhaust  the  litter  in  the  winter  season,  than  to 
reverse  any  of  it  for  summer,  if  the  opinions  that 
vegetables  extract  manure  from  the  atmosphere, 
ana  that  manures  are  gradually  evaporated  back 
to  their  origin,  be  trae ;  because  litter  is  exposed 
fo  a  far  greatfr  loss  from  evaporation,  by  a  com- 
mixture with  moist  dung  io  summer,  than  if  it 
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had  been  spread  on  the  farm-ynrds  in  wiotcr,  and 
ploughed  into  the  earth  in  spring,  before  any  con- 
siderable fermentation  occurs.  Hcnre,  as  the 
dung  of  animals  constituips  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  manure  which  ou<2ht  to  be  raised  on  n  well 
managed  farm,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  sacrifice  a 
considerable  mass  of  vegetable  manure,  for  (hi< 
object  of  inferior  value.  The  American  custom 
of  penning  cattle  during  the  night  in  the  summer 
season,  f»ioperly  attended  to,  is  therefore  a  far 
more  thrifty  one,  for  the  object  of  manuring,  than 
the  English  custom  of  mingling  moist  dung  and 
vegetable  litter  during  that  season.  By  ours,  l>otli 
these  kinds  of  manure  escape  much  of  the  loss 
from  evaporation;  by  theirs,  this  loss  is  increased 
as  to  both,  by  an  excessive  effervescence. 

Yet  the  dung  of  animals  during  the  summer 
season  is  an  item  of  great  moment  for  enrichmg 
lands,  if  it  is  saved  without  subtracting  fit>m  the 
more  valuable  item  of  the  winter's  farm  yards. 
The  most  t>eneficial  mode  of  its  application  with- 
in the  scope  of  my  observation  is  penning  cattle 
and  sheep,  graduating  the  size  of  these  pens  by 
observation,  until  the  designed  quantity  of  manore 
shall  be  deposited  within  two  weeks  at  most,  and 
ploughing  i(  in  on  the  day  (he  pen  is  removed  in- 
variably. The  loss  from  evaporadon  is  so  great 
that  a  pen  ought  never  to  remain  above  two 
weeks.  I  have  frequently  seen  cow  pens  conti- 
nued in  one  spot,  until  the  daily  loss  balanced  the 
daily  accession  of  manure ;  and  the  richness  of 
the  land  with  these  daily  accessions,  became  sta- 
tionary. By  a  regular  course  of  removing  these 
pens,  and  immediately  ploughing  in  the  manurpi 
the  farmer  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that 
the  improved  area  will  infinitely  exceed  his  hopes; 
Ibr  his  ground  will  be  (*r]tjal|y  enriched  by  far  less 
dung,  on  account  of  these  precautions  againift 
ovaporaiion,  and  t[ie  caitiu  will,  of  course,  go  over 
a  fnr  greater  space. 

The  land  thus  manured  by  (he  tcn(h  of  Atignsf/ 
may  be  sown  in  turnips,  at  one  pint  of  seed  to  na 
acre,  broad  cast.  AOer  thai  period,  ihe  pens 
whifh  had  stood  from  Iburteeq  down  to  ten  days 
((or  the  time  should  be  diminished  as  the  cattle 
fatten)  should  be  removed  every  seven  days,  be- 
cause no  draft  will  be  made  from  the  hand  by  a 
turnip  crop,  the  quantity  of  (he  monrure  rs  increas- 
ed, (he  evaporation  is  diminished  by  the  length  of 
the  nights,  and  (he  cattle  have  improved  in  plight. 

One  hundred  head  of  small  and  ordimry  cattle, 
of  the  ages  comniim  when  raised  on  (he  farm,  and 
as  many  sheep,  will  in  (his  way  manure  eighteen 
acres  annually,  sufTiciendy  to  produce  fine  crops  of 
Indian  corn  mid  wheat,  and  a  good  grow(h  of  red 
clover  after  them,  with  the  aid  of  gypsum;  and 
(he  clover  when  preserved  by  the  system  of  in- 
closing, will  by  two  year's  crops,  left  to  fall  on  the 
land,  restore  it  to  the  plough,  richer  than  the  ma- 
nuring made  if.  About  eight  of  these  acres  will 
also  have  yielded  a  crop  of  tarnips,  good  or  bad, 
accordmg  to  the  season  and  the  soil. 

But  horses  cannot  be  comprised  in  this  mode  of 
management,  because  of  the  inadequacv  of  their 
nature  to  its  exposures  and  hardships.  Whatever 
they  are  fed  on,  furnishes  some  titter,  some  must 
be  saved  to  help  it  out,  the  manure  fhey  make  inr 
the  summer  should  be  used  as  late  as  possible  irr 
the  spring,  and  as  early  as  possible  in  i5e  fall^ 
and  the  litter  saved  should  only  be  contero^ 
plated  to  last,  until  a  new  supply  fron^  the  ct9^ 
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of  wheal  cao  corae  in.  These  precautioDs  against 
evaporation,  with  placing  the  summer  cleanings 
under  cover,  or  at  least  where  it  may  be  trodden 
hard,  may  be  resorted  to  without  a  great  sacrifice 
of  litter  or  vegetable  manure. 

Infinitely  the  roost  abundant  source  of  artificial 
manure  within  the  reach  of  a  bread  stuff  farmer, 
is  that  raised  in  farm-pens  during  the  winter. 
Skill  and  industry  in  this  single  point  would  as 
suddenly,  but  more  permanently,  improve  the 
face  of  our  country,  as  paint  does  that  of  a  wrin- 
kled hag. 

Of  these  pens,  each  with  a  shelter,  there  should 
be  at  least  five  or  equivalent  divisions  for  cattle, 
beeves,  sheep  and  calves,  muttons  and  hogs.  A 
disposition  of  them  ought  to  be  made  upon  a  cal- 
culation of  economy,  as  to  the  combined  objects  of 
collecting  the  litter,  carrying  out  the  manure  and 
feeding  the  animals.  Aller  the  Indian  com  crop 
is  planted,  that  portion  of  it  excepted,  for  whicn 
the  manure  of  the  farm-yards  is  intended,  these 
animals  should  be  placed  on  their  summer's  esta- 
blishment ;  every  other  species  of  labor  on  the 
farm  should  cease,  until  the  harvest  of  manure  is 
secured,  and  its  security  against  evaporation  should 
be  an  object  of  as  much  solicitude,  as  the  security 
of  hay  against  rain.  On  making  a  breach  in  the 
body  of  manure,  the  ol/actor^  nerves  will  advise 
you  of  the  necessity  of  precautions  against  this  loss. 
These  are,  to  remove  the  manure  in  regular  divi- 
visions,  and  not  by  wounding  and  mangling  it  in 
different  places,  create  channels  for  the  escape  of 
its  richest  qualities.  To  deposite  it  in  straight 
rows,  and  at  regular  distances  across  the  whole 
field  to  be  manured,  that  the  manure  first  carried 
out,  may  be  immediately  spread  and  ploughed  in 
after  one  row  is  finished^  And  to  spread  and 
plough  in  well  each  row,  without  waiting  for  a  suc- 
ceeding one.  The  object  is  to  secure  the  manure 
against  evaporation  as  soon  qs  possible  after  it  is 
exposed  to  it. 

My  general  rule  is  to  deposite  the  loads,  consist- 
ing of  as  much  as  four  common  oxen  can  draw, 
in  squares  at  ten  yards  distant  from  each  other, 
80  that  the  extreme  distance  in  spreading  it,  will 
be  five  from  the  Centre  of  each  heap.  But  this 
general  rule  admits  of  important  exceptions.  If 
the  land  fluctuates  in  fertility,  the  loads  may  be 
deposited  at  twelve  yards'  distance,  which  is  a  good 
dressing ;  and  if  it  is  accompanied  with  gypsum, 
the  quantity  to  an  acre  ma^  be  diminished  one 
fifth,  in  consideration  of  its  aid. 

For  some  years  I  have  used  gypsum  with  the 
coarse  manure  of  the  farm  yards,  and  I  think  it 
the  most  beneficial  mode  of  using  it.  The  ma- 
nure carried  out  each  day  is  ploughed  in,  before 
which  one  bushel  of  gypsum  to  the  acre,  ground 
fine,  is  sown  on  it,  afler  it  is  spread. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  ground  to  be 
manured  has  been  fallowed  into  high  ridges,  five 
ieet  and  a  half  wide,  having  a  deep  and  wide 
water  furrow  between  each  ridge.  Over  this  un- 
even surface,  the  coarse  manure  being  spread  as 
equally  as  possible,  and  sown  with  gypsum,  the 
ridge  is  to  be  reserved  by  the  same  three  furrows 
and  the  same  two  ploughs  with  which  it  was  form- 
ed, each  drawn  by  four  horses.  On  both  sides  of 
the  deep  furrow,  with  the  mould  board  towards  it, 
a  deep  and  wide  furrow  is  to  be  run  by  a  large 
plough,  cutting  on  its  right  side  with  one  share, 
■0  as  to  throw  the  earth  it  raisee  by  itf  mould  board 


into  this  old  deep  furrow,  and  to  form  precisely  in 
it,  a  neat  ridge  or  list  on  which  to  plant  the  com. 
And  the  large  trowel -hoe-plough,  with  its  two 
mould  boards,  splits  the  summit  of  the  fallow  ridge, 
and  throws  its  earth  and  manure  into  the  two  fur- 
rows made  on  each  side  by  the  preceding  plough. 
If  these  ploughs  are  of  the  proper  kinds,  and  the 
operation  is  well  performed,  the  manure  is  secured 
in  the  best  manner  against  evaporation,  the  ground 
is  placed  in  fine  tilth,  and  unless  it  is  of  a  very  un- 
yielding texture,  shallow  culture  thereafter  will 
secure  a  crop,  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  land. 

A  considerable  saving  of  labor  may  be  made  by 
a  verv  simple  iustrument  for  raising  the  manure 
into  the  carts  and  scattering  the  heaps ;  and  by  di- 
viding and  balancing  the  laborers  so  judiciously, 
that  loading,  carting,  spreading  and  ploughing 
may  proceed,  without  having  too  few  laborers  at 
one  work,  and  too  many  at  another.  The  instm- 
ment  is  precisely  a  hilling  hoe,  except  that  three 
strong  square  iron  prongs  are  substituted  for  the 
blade.  These  sink  from  the  usual  elevation  of  a 
hand  hoe  by  their  own  weight,  into  the  bed  of 
coarse  farm-yard  manure,  easily  rend  from  its 
edge  or  its  suH'ace  a  mass  of  manure  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  laborer,  bold  it  well  in  raising,  and 
by  a  small  jolt,  from  the  helve's  falling  on  the  top 
of  the  cart,  drop  it  therein  with  certainty.  In 
scattering  the  heaps,  they  take  up  the  manure, 
and  hold  it  sufficiently  to  aid  the  action  of  throw- 
ing it  two  or  three  yards.  Over  edged  instrumeota 
their  advantages  are  infinite,  as  coarse  manure 
miist  be  cut  and  chopped  to  pieces  with  great 
labor,  before  these  will  raise  or  scatter  it ;  as  seve- 
ral strokes  are  often  necessary  to  obtain  a  hoe  or 
spade  full ;  and  as  their  contents  often  fall  off  in 
being  raised.  And  over  the  pitchfork  with  a  hori- 
zontal handle,  their  pre-eminence  is  little  less,  as 
they  save  the  labor  of  stooping,  and  possef^  in  a 
far  greater  degree  the  powers  of  a  lever.  These 
pronged  hoes  are  only  unfit  to  scrape  together  and 
raise  the  small  quantity  of  fine  manure,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  as  the  coarse  is  removed.  Hoes 
and  spades  collect  this  as  usual.  This  very  sim- 
ple instrament,  a  three-pronged  hoe,  helved  in  the 
same  angle  as  a  common  hilling  hoe,  has.  I  think, 
enabled  me  for  some  years  to  carry  out  and  spread 
my  farm  yard  manure  in  half  the  time  it  had  pre- 
viously occupied.  For  many  purposes  it  is  also  an 
excellent  garden  hoe. 

Some  time  may  be  saved  and  some  skill  exerted, 
even  in  the  simple  object  of  laying  off  the  ground 
to  receive  the  loads  of  manure.  Being  ridged, 
these  ridges  and  furrows  must  be  the  course  of  the 
rows  of  manure,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
crossing  them.  The  person  dividing  the  ground 
for  receiving  manure  follows  one,  beginning  five 
yards  from  the  edge  of  his  field,  if  his  rows  are  to 
be  ten  apart,  and  measuring  by  the  step,  which  he 
must  by  experiments  have  reduced  to  considerable 
accuracy;  he  digs  a  hole  as  he  proceeds  at  one 
stroke  with  a  hoe,  at  each  spot  on  which  a  load  ia 
to  be  deposited.  At  the  same  time  he  watches 
the  quality  of  the  land,  and  lessens  or  extends  the 
distances  between  his  holes,  according  to  that -cri- 
terion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  manure  1  have  been  treating 
of,  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  atmospherical,  or  the  atmospherical  degraded 
iflto  an  auxiliary  of  thein.  For  my  part,  ifl  was 
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driven  to  the  alteraative  of  rejecting  one,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  cling  to  ihe  aimospnerical,  as  the 
matrix  of  all ;  or  rather  to  that  portion  of  it  within 
our  reach,  by  other  channels  than  those  of  farm 
yards  and  animals.  I  would  even  prefer  a  confine- 
ment to  the  single  mode  of  extracting  manure 
from  the  atmosptiere  by  vegetables,  and  applying 
these  vegetables  to  the  enrichment  of  the  earth 
they  grow  on,  by  inclosing,  to  every  other  mode 
of]  manuring  land,  excludmg  this.  It  works  so 
widely,  so  constantly,  and  at  so  small  an  expense 
of  labor,  that  properly  used,  it  insui*es  an  annual 
improvement;  and  a  constant  progress  towards 
fertility,  however  slow,  must  terminate  at  it.  Hu- 
man life  is  said  to  be  short,  compared  with  what 
we  know  and  conjecture  of  time.  Within  one 
fourth  of  one  of  these  short  cycles,  I  have  known 
a  fourfold  increase  of  product  from  the  same  fields 
produced  chiefiy  by  the  inclosing  mode  of  manur- 
ing. Without  however  insisting  on  its  title  to 
pre-eminence,  it  surely  deserves  to  be  considered 
as  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  valuable  modes  of 
manuring  land,  recently  treated  of.. 

To  make  room  for  this  invaluable  article  in  a 
system  for  Improving  our  country,  it  is  necessary 
to  explode  and  banish  a  scheme  of  tillage,  founded 
in  the  massacre  of  the  earth,  and  terminating  in 
its  murder.  It  is  called  the  three  shiA  system.  Its 
course  is,  Indiap  cora,  wheat,  pasture.  Under  it, 
the  great  t>ody  of  the  farm  receives  no  manure, 
and  no  rest ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  phrase 
'<  the  land  is  killed  and  must  be  turned  out,"  has 
become  common  over  a  great  portion  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  system,  ttie  most  execrable 
within  the  scope  of  imagination,  under  which  the 
richest  country  upon  earth  could  not  live ;  being 
called  an  improved  mode  of  agriculture  at  its  in- 
troduction, was  blindly  received  under  that  char- 
acter, and  our  eyes  cannot  even  be  opened  by  the 
sound  of  our  own  melancholy  confessions,  "  that 
our  lands  are  killed."  As  a  system  for  extorting 
crops  from  the  earth,  it  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
rack  for  extorting  truth  from  the  sufferer;  it 
stretches,  tortures,  mangles  obtains  but  little  of  its 
object,  and  half  or  quite  kills  its  victim. 

The  system  of  inclosing,  to  manure  the  earth  by 
its  own  coat  of  vegetables,  is  at  open  war  with 
this  murdering  three  shill  system,  upon  the  sup- 
positions, that  the  matter  of  these  vegetables  being 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  atmosphere,  must  be 
soine  accession  of  fertility  to  the  earth,  and  that  any 
sucu  accession  is  better  than  a  perpetual  exhaus- 
tion. It  will  probably  be  conceded  by  every  rea- 
der, that  both  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  exnaust- 
ing  crops ;  there  can  of  course  remain  no  doubt, 
but  that  this  system  impoverishes  land  two  years 
in  three.  The  only  question  then  is,  whether  this 
loss  will  be  compensated,  by  grazing  the  field 
bare  during  the  third  year.  From  whence  is  the 
recompense  to  comef  Sofl  from  recent  tillage, 
and  unprotected  by  a  strong  sward,  the  land  is  ex- 
posed to  all  the  injury  the  hoof  can  inflict.  Thinly 
sprinkled  with  an  insuflicient  food,  the  restlessness 
of  perpetual  hunger  produces  unabating  industry 
in  the  cattle,  to  tread  it  into  a  naked  arena,  closing 
its  pores  like  a  road  against  refreshments  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  exposing  its  flat  and  naked  sur- 
face to  heat,  an  agent  of  evaporation,  able  to 
pierce  and  expel  from  stone  itseltl  This  three 
■hid  s^tem  has  only  one  merit ;  honesty.  In 
theory  it  promises  to  kill  our  lands j  in  practice  it; 
fulfill  its  promise. 


The  inclosing  system  requires  four  shifts,  to 
succeed  tolerably  well  without  manure,  and  ex- 
tremely well  with  it.  Front  a  long  course  of  ex- 
periments, my  result  is,  that  a  three  shifl  system  is 
far  inferior  to  four  shifts,  without  grazing  either; 
and  that  one  fourth  of  a  farm,  properiy  managed 
in  the  latter  way ;  afler  having  been  worried  by 
the  old  rotation  of  coro,  wheat  and  grazing,  may 
in  fifleen  years  be  made  to  produce  more  than  the 
whole  would  previously  do.  I  have  kept  a  farm 
in  three  and  in  four  shifls  for  years,  and  the  result 
is  extremely  in  favor  of  the  latter,  though  its  land 
was  at  first  of  inferior  quality.  To  this  article  for 
manuring  our  lands,  objections  are  made,  among 
which,  tne  want  of  pasturage,  and  the  want  of 
space  for  our  labor,  should  we  reduce  the  size 
of  our  fields,  are  the  most  serious.  Answers  to 
these  objections,  will  be  more  apposite  in  consi- 
dering the  subjects  of  stocks,  pasturage  and  la- 
bor, should  these  essays  ever  get  so  far,  than  in 
the  midst  of  our  present  subject.  That  is,  ma- 
nuring, and  the  object  of  this  paper,  is  to  con- 
front the  inclosing  four  shifl  system,  with  the 
grazing  three  shiA  system,  as  modes  of  manuring 
or  improving  land. 

To  illustrate  the  theory  <<tbat  vegetables  extract 
their  matter  chiefly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
of  course  a  powerful  vehicle  for  fixing  and  bestow- 
ing atmospherical  manure  on  the  earth,''  the  fol- 
lowing fact  is  circumstantially  related,  on  account 
of  its  complete  application,  and  to  expose  it  to  in- 
vestigation. Some  vears  ago,  a  locust  tree  at 
colonel  Larkin  Smithes,  in  the  county  of  King  and 
Queen,  and  stale  of  Virginia,  received  an  injury 
which  made  it  necessary  to  cut  away  entirely  the 
bark  around  its  body  for  eight  or  ten  inches,  so  that 
its  bark  above  and  below  was  wholly  separated, 
without  a  cortical  vein  between.  The  wound  was 
entirely  covered  with  a  close  bandage  of  some 
other  bark,  which  lapped  bevond  the  edges  of  the 
wounded  bark,  above  and  below.  And  the  tree 
was  lefl  to  its  fate.  The  plaster  bark  never  grew 
to  the  tree,  but  the  edges  of  the  wounded  bark, 
gradually  approached  each  other  under  its  shelter 
and  after  several  years  met  and  united,  fiy  the 
time  the  wound  was  healed,  the  body  of  the  tree 
above,  had  become  one  third  larger  than  its  body 
below  it.  And  though  several  years  have  elapsed 
the  latter  has  not  yet  been  able  to  overtake  the 
former.  The  upper  part  of  the  tree,  rooted  in  the 
air,  vastly  outgrew  the  under,  rooted  in  the  earth. 
Therefore  it  must  have  drawn  either  its  whole  or 
chief  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere.  Indeed, 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  most  trees,  and 
of  the  locust  particulariy,  we  find  the  chief  chan- 
nel of  their  juices ;  and  the  communication  of 
these  juices  was  utterly  cut  ofl*,  so  that  neither 
portion  of  the  tree  could  supply  the  other.  If  the 
part  of  the  tree  fed  from  the  roots,  extracted  from 
the  earth,  the  food,  which  the  earth  had  previously 
extracted  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  the  eartli 
was  reimbursed  gradually  by  the  atmosphere, 
what  it  lost  in  feeing  this  part  of  the  tree,  then 
even  the  small  acquisition  of  the  tree  below  the 
interdict  to  communication,  as  well  as  the  great 
one  above,  isto  be  considered  as  wholly  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  might  on  that  supposi- 
tion be  considered  as  probable  ei^idence  in  favor  of 
the  theory,  that  vegetables  get  from  the  air  and 
give  to  the  earth.  But  probable  testimony  is 
superfluous,  when  the  superior  growth  above  so 
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clearly  evinces,  that  they  do  •xtract  food  from  the 
atmosphere. 

1  might  quote  the  fertile  state  of  new  ungrazed 
countries ;  their  abatement  in  fertility  if  grazed 
though  uncleared ;  the  improvement  of  worn  out 
lands  by  suti'ering  them  to  grow  up  in  trees ;  their 
greater  improvement  if  these  trees  are  cut  down 
and  suHered  to  rot  on  the  surface,  as  further  prools 
that  the  earth  cannot  bear  a  constant  drain  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  that  this  matter  in  any  (brm 
enriches  it,  to  evince  boih  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  three  shiA  system,  and  that  inclosing  is  the 
remedy;  but  the  intelligent  reader  will  advert  to 
these  and  many  other  considerations,  and  I  only 
add,  that  the  tact  of  the  earth's  surface  being  the 
depository  of  its  fertility,  proves  that  this  fertility  is 
owing  to  atmospherical  or  vegetable  matter,  and 
alone  determines  the  efficacy  of  the  inclosing 
theory. 

Though  we  have  past  the  best,  all  the  resources 
within  our  power  for  manuring  land  are  not  ex- 
hausted. Whether  gypsum  is  a  manure,  or  a 
medium  for  drawing  manure  from  the  atmosphere 
by  increasing  the  growth  of  vegetables,  is  an  un- 
important inquiry.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  I 
have  expended  between  two  and  three  hundred 
tons  of  it  in  a  variety  of  experiments,  which  have 
produced  the  conclusion  that  it  increases  very  con- 
siderably the  product  of  vegetable  matter  in  al- 
most all  forms.  Now  if  most  or  all  of  the  matter 
of  vegetables  is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
if  gypsum  increases  these  drafts,  we  have  only  to 
realize  this  unexpected  treasure  by  turning  it  into 
the  earth.  It  increases  like  compound  interest, 
and  in  a  few  years,  land  worth  only  one  pound  an 
acre  will  become  worth  five.  Thus  by  the  help 
of  inclosing,  gypsum  and  vegetables,  we  may 
enable  ourselves  to  fix,  survey,  divide,  sell  or 
bestow  on  our  children,  atmosphere  to  a  great 
value.  Let  us  therefore  at  least  admit  it  into  the 
catalogue  of  manures,  when  used  in  combination 
with  inclosinff. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  a  multitude  of  ex- 
periments in  the  rapid  excursions  of  an  essayist, 
through  the  agriculture  kingdom,  with  very  little 
regard  to  method  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  only 
trouble  the  public  with  the  results  deemed  moat 
useful.  Except  when  sown  on  clover,  which  it 
benefits  almost  at  all  seasons,  I  have  found  gyp- 
sum succeed  best  when  covered.  I  would  even 
prefer  harrowing  it  in  with  oats  and  clover,  to 
sowing  it  on  the  surface  afler  they  are  up.  The 
best  modes  of  using  it,  according  to  my  experience 
are  sowing  it  on  and  ploughing  it  in  with  coarse 
litter:  sowing  it  just  in  advance  of  the  plough, 
when  fallowing  for  corn,  on  land  well  covered 
with  vegetable  matter  from  having  been  inclosed, 
so  as  to  bury  it  with  the  litter;  this  is  in  fact  the 
8an>e  experiment  with  the  last,  except  that  the 
gypsum  has  less  vegetable  manure  to  work  upon 
in  the  second  than  in  the  finst  case ;  bestowing  on 
clover  annually  a  top  dressing,  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  youngest,  if  there  should  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  gypsum ;  and  rolling  both  wheat 
and  com  with  it,  when  sown  or  planted,  bushel  to 
bushel.  This  has  been  the  settled  course  of  a 
farm  for  three  or  four  years,  and  within  no  equal 
term  has  it  equally  improved.  The  wheat  crop  is 
l^ss  benefited  immediately  than  any  other,  but 
this  rolling  of  the  wheat  facilitates  the  vegetation 
9^  the  clover  town  od  its  surface  in  the  spring, 


and  strengthens  it  against  summer  drought,  so 
frequently  fatal  to  it  in  coarse  soils ;  and  by  thus 
improving  the  fertility  of  the  land,  considerably 
augments  succeeding  crops.  Intervals  of  twelve 
yards  wide,  quite  across  large  fields,  sown  with 
unpiasiered  wheat,  whilst  the  rest  was  plastered 
by  mingling  a  bushel  of  one,  with  a  bushel  of  the 
other,  exhibited  to  a  line  on  each  side  by  the  natu- 
ral growth,  an  inferiority  of  strength  from  the 
cutting  of  the  wheat  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  rest. 

The  immediate  benefit  of  gypsum  to  Indian 
corn,  is  vastly  greater  than  to  any  other  crop,  clo- 
ver excepted,  whilst  its  benefit  to  the  land  is 
equally  great.  Unplastered  spaces  left  across 
large  fields  of  clover,  have  in  sundry  instances 
produced  a  third  or  fourth  only  of  the  adjoining 
plastered  clover.  Unplastered  spaces  across  large 
fields  of  corn,  have  been  frequently  visible  during 
the  whole  crop,  producing  not  an  equal,  but  a 
considerable  difference.  Gypsum,  clover,  and  in- 
closing, working  in  conjunction,  have  within  my 
own  knowledge  doubled,  trebled,  and  in  a  very 
lavorab'e  soil  quadrupled  the  value  of  land,  in  the 
space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  whilst  the  land 
regulariy  produced  two  exhausting  crops,  those  of 
corn  and  wheat  in  every  four  years  of  the  period, 
and  these  crops  were  continually  increasing. 

Of  lime  and  marl  we  have  an  abundance,  but 
experience  does  not  entitle  me  to  say  any  thing  of 
either.  About  a  family,  a  variety  of  manures 
may  be  thrown  together,  and  form  a  small  store 
for  gardens  and  lots.  Among  these,  ashes  deserve 
particular  attention.  Like  other  manures  they 
suffer  by  the  exposure  and  evaporation,  but  less, 
because  water  is  a  menetruum  which  will  convey 
much  of  their  salts  into  the  earth,  if  they  are 
spread  ;  the  same  menstruum  conveys  most  of 
these  salts  out  of  the  ashes,  if  they  are  exposed 
to  it  before  they  are  applied  as  a  manure.  Hence 
when  ashes  have  noi  t)een  reduced  by  water  in 
richness,  they  are  to  be  used  as  a  manure  more 
sparingly,  and  when  they  have,  more  copiously. 
In  their  unreduced  state,  just  from  the  chimney, 
when  sprinkled  an  inch  thick  on  the  long  litter  and 
dung  from  a  recently  cleansed  stable,  they  con- 
sMiute  the  best  manure  I  have  ever  tried  for  as- 
paragus. The  beds  are  well  forked  up  in  the 
full,  covered  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  the 
unrotted  stable  manure,  on  which  the  fresh  ashes 
are  placed,  and  so  remain  until  they  are  throwQ 
into  proper  order  in  the  spring.    [Note  C] 


LABOR. 


Perhaps  this  subject  ought  to  have  preceded 
that  of  manuring,  as  it  is  idle  even  to  think  of  a 
good  system  of  agriculture  in  any  point  of  view, 
if  the  labor  on  which  it  depends  is  convulsed  by 
infusions  the  most  inimical  to  its  utility;  and  if 
those  who  direct  it,  are  to  live  in  a  constant  dread 
of  its  loss,  and  a  doubt  of  their  own  safety.  Such 
a  state  of  uncertainty  is  painful  to  the  parties,  un- 
friendly to  improvement,  and  productive  of  extra- 
vagance and  idleness  in  all  their  varieties.  Yet 
those  who  keep  it  alive,  persuade  themselves  that 
they  are  complying  with  the  principles  of  religion, 
patriotism  and  morality.  Into  such  fatal  errors  i« 
human  nature  liable  to  fall,  by  its  deliriums  for  ac« 
quiring  unattainable  perfection, 
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One  would  think  that  the  circlefl  of  ethics  and 
logic  could  not  furnish  less  doubtful  questions  than 
these.  Were  the  whites  of  St.  Domingo  morally 
bound  to  brinffon  themselves  the  massacre  pro- 
duced by  the  liberation  of  their  slaves'?  Is  such 
a  sacrifice  of  freemen  to  make  freemen  of  slaves, 
virtuous  or  wicked?  Will  it  advance  or  destroy 
the  principles  of  morality,  religion  and  civil  liber- 
ty?    Is  it  wise  or  foolish  1 

The  history  of  parties  in  its  utmost  malignity  is 
but  a  faint  mirror  tor  reflecting  the  consequences  of 
a  white  and  a  black  party,  u  badges  and  names 
have  been  able  to  madden  men  in  all  ages,  up  to 
robbery  and  murder  in  their  most  atrocious  forms, 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  the  consequences  of  placing 
two  nations  of  distinct  colors  and  features  on  the 
same  theatre,  to  contend,  not  about  sounds  and 
signs,  but  for  wealth  and  power. 

And  yet  an  amiable  and  peaceable  religious 
sect,  have  been  long  laboring  with  some  success, 
to  plunge  three-fourths  of  the  union  into  a  civil 
war  of  a  complexion  so  inveterate,  as  to  admit  of 
no  issue,  but  the  extermination  of  one  entire  party. 
Suppose  the  extermination  shall  fall  on  the  blacks, 
the  lerocity  acquired  by  the  whites  during  the  con- 
test, and  the  destruction  of  the  labor  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  union,  will  not  endow  the  remain- 
ing fourth  with  wealth  or  happiness.  If  the 
whites  should  be  the  victims  of  this  enthusiastic 
philanthropy,  and  our  northern  brethren  should 
succeed  in  overwhelming  the  southern  states 
with  the  negro  patriotism  and  civilization,  what 
will  they  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  liber- 
ty, virtue  or  happiness  of  mankind  1  The  French 
revolution,  bottomed  upon  as  correct  abstract 
principles  and  sounder  practical  hopes,  turned 
out  to  be  a  foolish  and  mischievous  specula- 
tion ;  what  then  can  be  expected  from  mak- 
ing republicans  of  negro  slaves,  and  ronquer- 
ore  of  ignorant  infuriated  barbarians  ?  What  can 
those  who  are  doing  the  i^reatest  mischief  from 
(h.e  best  motives,  to  their  fellow-citizens,  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  country,  expect  from  such 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  such  champions  of  liber- 
ty, and  such  neighboring  possessors  of  a  territory 
larffer  than  their  own. 

But  what  will  not  enthusiasm  attempt?  It  at- 
tempted to  make  freemen  of  the  people  of  France ; 
the  experiment  pronounced  that  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  liberty.  It  attempted  to  compound  a  free 
nation  of  black  and  while  people  in  St.  Domingo. 
The  experiment  pronounced  that  one  color  must 
perish.  And  now  rendered  blinder  by  experience, 
it  proposes  to  renew  the  last  experiment,  though 
it  impressed  truth  by  sanctions  of  inconceivable 
horror;  and  again  to  create  a  body  politic,  as 
monstrous  and  unnatural  as  a  mongrel  half  white 
man  and  half  negro. 

\%  Do  these  hasty,  or  In  the  language  of  exact 
truth,  fanatic  philosophers,  patriots  or  Christians, 
suppose  that  the  negroes  could  be  made  free,  and 
yet  kept  from  property  and  equal  civil  rights ;  or 
that  both  or  either  of  these  avenues  to  power 
could  be  opened  to  them,  and  yet  that  some  pre- 
cept or  incantation  could  prevent  their  entrance? 
As  rivals  for  rule  with  the  whites,  the  collision 
would  be  immediate,  and  the  catastrophe  speedy. 
Divested  of  equal  civil  rights  and  wealth  to  pre- 
vent this  rivalsbip,  but  endowed  with  personal  li- 
berty, they  would  constitute  the  most  complete 
instrument  for  invasion  or  ambition,  hitherto  forged 
Ihroughout  the  entire  circle  of  human  folly. 


For  what  virtuous  purpose  are  the  southern 
runaway  negroes  countenanced  in  the  northern 
states?  Do  these  states  wish  the  southern  to  try 
the  St.  Domingo  experiment?  If  not,  why  do 
they  keep  alive  the  St.  Domingo  spirit?  War  is 
the  match  which  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  put 
to  such  a  spirit,  and  an  explosion  might  follow, 
which  would  shake  our  nation  from  the  centre  to 
its  extremities.  Is  it  humanity,  wisdom  or  reli- 
gion, or  some  adversary  of  all  three,  which  pre- 
pares the  stock  of  combustibles  for  this  explosion? 

Suppose  France  was  about  to  invade  the  United 
States,  and  should  ask  congress  previously  to  ad- 


.  mit  a  million  of  her  most  desperate  people  into  the 
southern  states,  ready  to  join  and  aid  her  armies; 
could  the  northern  members  of  the  union  find  any 
motive  drawn  from  policy,  religion,  morality  or 
self- interest,  for  agreeing  to  the  proposal?  And 
yet  in  case  of  such  an  invasion,  a  million  of  ne- 
groes, either  slaves,  but  artificially  filled  with  a 
violent  impatience  of  their  condition,  and  deadly 
hatred  of  their  masters;  or  free-men,  but  excluded 
from  wealth  and  power,  would  hardly  be  less  fero- 
cious, merciless  or  dangerouS|  than  a  million  of 
desperate  French  people. 

A  policy  which  weakens  or  rendcrsincapable  of 
self-defence  at  least  three- fourths  of  the  union, 
must  also  be  excessively  injurious  to  the  remaining 
fourth,  whose  wealth  and  security  must  increase 
or  diminish  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  wealth 
and  security  of  the  larger  portion.  Nor  does  the 
least  present  gain,  afford  to  the  northern  states  a 
temptation  for  incurring  so  dreadful  an  evil.  Their 
manners  will  neither  t^  improved,  nor  their  hap- 
piness advanced,  by  sprinkling  their  cities  whh  a 
yearly  emigration  of  thieves,  murdereni  and  vil- 
lains of  every  degree,  though  recommended  bv 
the  training  of  slavery,  a  black  skin,  a  woolly  head, 
and  an  African  contour. 

And  yet  even  the  northern  newspapers  are 
continually  dealing  out  fi-aternity  to  this  race,  and 
to  this  moral  character,  and  opprobrium  to  their 
white  masters,  with  as  little  justice  in  the  last  case, 
as  taste  in  the  first.  What  had  the  present  gene- 
ration to  do  with  the  dilemma  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved? How  few  even  of  its  ancestors  were 
concerned  in  stealing  and  transporting  negroes 
from  Africa  ?  If  some  remnants  of  such  monsters 
exist,  they  are  not  to  l>e  found  in  the  southern 
quarters  of  the  union.  And  if  self-preservation 
shall  force  the  slave-holders  into  stricter  measures 
of  precaution  than  they  have  hitherto  adopted, 
those  who  shall  have  driven  them  into  these  mea- 
sures, by  continually  exciting  their  negroes  to  cut 
their  throats,  will  accuse  them  of  tyranny  with  as 
little  reason,  as  the  prosecutor  of  the  slave  trade 
accuses  them  of  negro  stealing. 

The  fact  is,  that  negro  slavery  is  an  evil  which 
the  United  States  must  look  in  the  face.  To  whine 
over  it  Is  cowardly ;  to  aggravate  it,  criminal ;  and 
to  forbear  to  alleviate  it,  license  it  cannot  be  whoN 
ly  cured,  foolish.  Rewards  and  punishments,  the 
sanctions  of  the  best  government,  and  the  origin  of 
love  and  fear,  are  rendered  useless  by  the  ideas 
excited  in  the  French  revolution ;  by  the  example 
of  St.  Domingo ;  by  the  lure  of^^  free  negroes 
mingled  with  slaves;  and  by  the  reproaches  to 
masters  and  sympathies  for  slaves,  breathed  forth 
from  the  northern  states.  Sympathies,  such  as  if 
the  negroes  should  transfer  their  affect  ioiis  from 
their  own  species  to  the  baboons.    Under  impres* 
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sions  derived  from  Buch  flources,  the  juAtest  punish- 
ment will  be  ieit  as  ihe  infliction  oi  tyranny,  and 
the  most  liberal  rewards,  as  a  niggardly  portion  of 
greater  rights.  For  where  will  the  rights  of  black 
sansculottes  stop? 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  the  most  unfavorable 
imaginable  to  the  happiness  of  both  master  and 
slave.  Jt  lends  to  dimmish  the  humanity  of  one 
class,  and  increase  the  malignity  of  the  other,  and 
in  contemplating  its  utter  destiiuiion  of  good,  our 
admiration  is  equally  excited,  by  the  error  of  those 
who  produce,  and  the  lolly  of  those  who  sufier  it. 
Slaves  are  docile,  useful  and  happy,  if  they  are 
well  managed ;  and  if  their  docility,  utility  and 
happiness  are  not  obstructed  by  the  circumstances 
adverted  to  in  the  last  number.  Knowledge  ma- 
nages ignorance  with  great  ease,  whenever  igno- 
rance is  not  used  as  an  instrument  by  knowledge 
against  itself.  But  our  religious  and  philosophical 
Quixotes  have  undertaken  to  make  ignorance  in- 
dependent of  knowledge.  They  propose  to  be- 
slow  a  capacity  lor  liberty  and  rule  on  an  extreme 
degree  of  ignorance,  when  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  announces,  that  far  less  degrees  possess 
no  such  capacity.  One  would  suspect,  except  lor 
the  integrity  of  these  divines  and  philosophers, 
that  they  were  im posters  disguised  in  the  garb  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  striving  to  disengage  a 
mass  of  ignorance  from  those  who  now  direct  ii, 
for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  it  to  themselves. 
Free  it  cannot  be.  It  must  become  the  slave  of 
superstition,  cunning  or  ambition,  in  some  Ibrm. 
And  what  is  still  worse,  when  thrown  upon  the 
great  national  theatre  to  be  scrambled  for,  that 
interest  which  shall  gain  the  prize,  will  use  it  to 
oppress  other  branches  of  knowledge.  In  its  hands 
the  blacks  will  be  more  enslaved  than  they  are  at 
present ;  and  the  whites,  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal 
freedom  for  them,  will  create  some  vortex  for 
ingulfing  the  remnant  of  liberty  left  in  the  world, 
and  obtain  real  slavery  for  themselves. 

Under  their  present  masters  the  negroes  would 
enjoy  more  happiness,  and  even  more  liberty,  than 
under  a  conqueror  or  a  hierarchy.  Slavery  to  an 
individual  is  preferable  to  slavery  to  an  interest  or 
faction.  The  individual  is  res' rained  by  his  pro- 
perty in  the  slave,  and  susceptible  of  humanity. 
An  interest  or  faction  is  incapable  of  both.  Did  a 
hierarchy  or  a  paper  system  ever  shCil  tears  over 
its  oppressions,  or  feel  compunction  fur  its  exac- 
tions? On  the  contrary,  joy  swells  with  the  fruit 
of  guilt;  and  the  very  conscience,  which  abhors 
the  secret  guillotine,  used  to  cut  out  a  neighbor's 
purse,  and  transfer  it  to  its  own  pocket,  without 
difficulty  retains  the  contents.  Thus  men  imagine 
that  they  have  discovered  a  way  to  elude  the  jus- 
tice of  God,  whose  denunciations  have  overlooked 
chartered  corporations,  and  are  only  levelled  against 
individuals.  The  crime,  they  suppose,  is  com- 
mitted by  a  body  politic,  and  scripture  havincr 
exhibited  no  instance  of  one  of  these  artiGcial 
bodies  being  consigned  to  the  region  of  punishment, 
their  oppressions,  however  atrocious,  are  consider- 
ed as  a  casus  omissus*  and  as  affording  a  mode  for 
fattening  the  body  with  crimes  and  frauds,  with- 
out hurting  the  soul. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  personal  owner  of  slaves. 
Religion  assails  him  both  with  her  blandishments 
and  terrors.  It  indissolubly  binds  bis,  and  his 
slave's  happlDess  or  misery  together.  These 
associatea  he  cannot  dissever;   be  chooses  the 


alternative  indeed  for  both,  but  he  must  choose  the 
same. 

If  an  interest  or  a  combination  of  men  is  the 
worst  species  of  master,  and  if  this  black  mass  of 
ignorance,  turned  at  large  and  defined  by  the 
plainest  marks,  must  naturally  fall  under  the  do- 
minion of  some  interest  or  combination,  the  mise- 
ries inflicted  both  on  their  owners  and  themselves, 
by  the  perpetual  excitements  to  insurrection,  and 
those  to  be  expected  from  the  experiment  whene- 
ver it  is  made,  are  attended  with  no  compensating 
counterpoise  whatsoever  to  either  of  the  panies, 
even  in  hope.  Should  these  fruitless  attempts  be 
forborne,  and  should  the  slave  states  take  mea- 
sures lor  abolishing  these  excitements  to  general 
disquietude  and  calamity,  some  system  for  the 
management  of  slaves,  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  their  owners,  is  so  closely  connected  with  agri- 
cuhure,  that  the  next  number  will  be  devoted  to 
that  subject. 

Animal  labor  is  brought  to  its  utmost  value,  by 
being  completely  supplied  with  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  required  by  its  nature.  These  comforts 
have  more  force  (o  attach  the  reasonable  than  the 
brute  creation  to  a  place,  and  yet  the  attachments 
of  the  latter  from  this  cause  often  are  strong.  The 
addition  of  comfort  to  mere  necessaries  is  a  price 
paid  by  the  master,  for  the  advantages  he  will  de- 
rive from  binding  his  slave  to  his  service,  by  a 
ligament  stronger  than  chains,  far  beneath  their 
value  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  and  he  will 
moreover  gain  a  stream  of  asrreeable  reflections 
throughout  life,  which  will  cost  him  nothing. 

A  project  towards  an  object  so  desirable,  may 
possibly  contain  a  hint  which  some  one  will  im- 
prove. Let  the  houses  of  the  slaves  be  of  brick 
walls,  able  to  withstand  hard  usage,  and  remain 
tight,  built  in  one  connected  line,  with  partitions, 
making  each  a  room  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
square ;  let  there  be  a  brick  chimney  in  the  centre 
between  each  two  rooms,  affording  a  fire  place  to 
each,  and  two  warm  chasms,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fire  place  for  bed«.  A  square  window,  with  a 
wooden  shutter,  to  be  opposite  the  door  of  each 
room,  and  three  panes  of  glass  above  each  door. 
No  joists  or  lofr,  but  to  he  lathed  on  the  rafters  and 
their  couplings,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  and 
the  whole  inside  to  be  plastered.  Hence,  though 
the  house  should  be  low,  the  pitch  of  the  rpoms 
will  be  high  ;  and  salubrity  will  be  consulted  with 
a  precaution  against  fire,  amounting  to  a  certainty 
within  the  house,  as  there  will  be  no  inside  fuel, 
the  floor  being  of  earth.  The  roof  will  be  a  mere 
shell  plastered  within,  and  if  the  chimneys  are 
sufficiently  high,  the  absence  of  interior  combusti- 
bles, combined  with  the  lowness  of  the  house,  will 
form  a  great  security  against  fire,  so  frequently  fa- 
tal to  the  houses  of  slaves,  and  sometimes  to  the 
inhabitants. 

A  regular  supply  of  a  winter's  coat,  jacket  and 
breeches,  with  the  latter  and  the  sleeves  of  the 
former  Imed,  two  osnaburg  shirts,  a  good  hat  and 
blanket  every  other  year,  two  pair  of  stockings 
annually,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  pair  of  summer  over- 
alls, and  a  great  coat  every  third  year,  will  consti- 
tute a  warm  clothing  for  careful  slaves,  and  the 
acquisitions  they  make  from  their  usual  permis- 
sions will  supply  them  with  finery. 

The  best  source  for  securing  their  happiness, 
their  honesty  and  their  usefulness,  is  their  food ; 
and  yet  it  is  seldom  considered  as  a  means  fbr  ad- 
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vancinj;  either.  If  the  happiness  of  an  idle  epicure 
is  deeply  affected  by  luod,  what  must  be  its  influ- 
ence upon  labor  and  hunger?  In  the  article  offbod, 
the  force  of  rewards  and  punishments  may  be  hap- 
pily combined  to  unite  the  whole,  body  of  flaves  into 
conservators,  instead  of  beinfr  pilferers  of  the  move- 
ables on  a  farm.  It  may  be  made  both  a  ligament 
to  tie  the  slave  to  its  service,  and  enable  him  to 
perform  that  service  better.  A  scheme  lor  produ- 
cinjc^bese  ends  has  been  found  so  successful  in 
practice,  and  coincides  so  entirely  with  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  by  slaves,  that  it  is  chosen  to 
terminate  this  subject.  Bread  alone,  ou^ht  ne- 
ver to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  diet  for  slaves, 
except  as  a  punishment ;  and  at  one  meal  each 
day  they  should  have  salt  meat  boiled  into  a  soup 
with  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbafres, 
cimblins  or  pumpkins.  At  other  meals,  salt  fish, 
milk  or  butter  milk.  Vegetables  are  raised  in 
great  abundance  at  little  expense,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons a  supply  of  some  species  should  be  allowed 
to  the  slaves  without  stint.  We  shall  be  astonish- 
ed upon  trial  to  discover  that  this  great  comfort  to 
them,  is  a  profit  to  the  master,  in  its  single  effect 
of  contributing  to  their  health  without  estimating 
the  benefits  arising  from  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  their  condition.  One  great  value  of  establishing 
a  comfortable  diet  for  slaves,  is  its  conveniency 
as  an  instrument  of  reward  and  punishment,  so 
powerful  as  almost  to  abolish  the  thefts,  which 
often  diminish  considerably  the  owner's  ability  to 
provide  for  them.  These  can  seldom  or  never  be 
committed  without  being  known  to  the  other  slaves, 
but  they  are  under  no  mterest  to  restrain  them. 
It  is  the  interest  of  all  to  steal,  by  which  they  oc- 
casionally ffet  some  addition  to  bread,  if  this  ad- 
dition cannot  be  procured  by  honesty.  But  if 
thefts  arc  punished  by  placing  the  whole  on  that 
diet,  all  will  have  an  interest  to  prevent  and  for- 
bear theft,  provided  a  diet  much  more  profitable 
is  thereby  secured.  Nor  is  involving  all  in  the 
punishment  a  hardship,  because  all  share  in  the 
benefit,  which  nothing;  but  this  system  for  preven- 
venting  the  waste  of  theft  can  produce  ;  and  be- 
cause a  knowledge  of  the  criminal  is  usually  ge- 
neral. It  is  this  unavoidable  knowledge,  which 
makes  the  innocent  comrades,  who  will  not  surren- 
der tJieir  own  daily  comforts,  that  another  may 
occasionally  steal  luxuries,  a  solid  check  upon 
thefL  The  better  the  diet  of  negroes,  the  more 
effectual  will  such  a  system  become. — It  should 
be  executed  rigidly,  so  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  food 
additional  to  bread,  of  double  value  to  the  thin^ 
stolen,  except  the  guilty  person  is  detected,  who 
ought  in  that  case  to  sustain  the  whole  punishment, 
which  must  either  be  corporal,  or  a  sale  to  some 
distant  place.  The  latter,  combined  with  the  en- 
joyments provided  for  slaves  by  this  system,  will 
soon  become  an  object  of  terror ;  and  as  many 
buyers  care  little  for  moral  character,  it  is  unex- 
ceptionable, provided  the  seller  states  it  fairly,  and 
records  it  in  the  bill  of  sale,  as  he  ought  to  do,  for 
bis  own  honor  and  security. 

A  daily  allowance  of  cider  will  extend  the  suc- 
cess of  this  system  for  the  management  of  slaves, 
and  particularly  its  effect  of  diminishing  corporal 
punishments.  But  the  reader  is  warned,  that  a 
steii)  authority,  strict  discipline,  and  complete  sub- 
ordination, roust  be  combined  with  it,  to  gain  any 
success  at  all ;  and  that  so  long  as  white  soldiers 
canoot  be  kept  in  order,  or  reooered  ttfeful,  with- 


out all  three,  he  is  not  to  expect  that  black  slaves 
can  without  either ;  nor  that  those  can  be  govern- 
ed by  the  finest  threads  of  the  human  heart  wha 
possess  only  the  coarsest. 

Those  tied  by  habit  to  the  rotation  of  corn, 
wheat  and  pasture,  or  the  three  shill  system,  ob- 
ject to  the  inclotiing  and  four  shift  system,  **  that 
having  labor  adequate  to  the  tilling  one  third  of 
their  arable  land,  a  portion  of  it  would  be  unem- 
ployed, by  restricting  this  labor  to  the  cullivalioa 
of  a  fourth  only."  The  rotation  of  corn,  wheat 
and  clover  for  two  years,  without  being  cut  or  gra- 
zed, need  only  be  confronted  with  its  rival  course, 
to  satisfy  the  reader,  that  under  the  latter  system, 
the  fourth  will  soon  overtake  the  third  in  product, 
and  at  length  infinitely  exceed  it.  The  profit  of 
making  i;reater  crops  from  less  land,  is  visible  at 
once.  The  same  crop  from  a  fourth  may  produce 
profit,  and  yet  a  loss  from  a  third.  If  ISK)  acres 
of  poor  land  produce  120  barrels  of  corn,  and  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  amount  to  a  barrel  an  acre, 
there  is  no  profit ;  but  if  90  acres  of  the  same 
land  are  improved  by  inclosing,  so  as  to  produce 
120  barrels,  there  will  be  a  profit  of  30  barrels. 
This  principle  equally  applies  to  every  case  of  an 
existing  profit  under  the  three  sbifk  system,  be- 
cause  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  greatly  increased 
by  obtaining  an  equal  ciop  by  cultivating  less  land. 

The  error  of  making  the  mode  of  culiivation 
subservient  to  fluctuating  labor,  instead  of  adapt- 
ing the  labor  to  permanent  land,  however  egre- 
gious, cannot  properly  be  termed  vulgar,  because 
It  is  common  to  men  of  the  l>est,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  meanest  understandings.  However 
glaring  it  is,  it  really  constitutes  the  most  stubborn 
argument  in  favor  of  usinff  labor  to  kill  rather 
than  to  improve  land  ;  and  though  some  readers 
may  think  it  idle  to  controvert  a  mistake,  appa- 
rently not  within  the  scope  of  human  weakness  to 
commit,  the  greater  number  will,  I  fear,  consider 
the  application  of  labor  to  the  improvement,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  impoverishment  of  land,  as  far 
more  ridiculous.  The  collision  between  these  opi- 
nions, will  excuse  the  matter  of  this  number, 
though  it  may  seem  trite  to  some,  and  visionary 
to  others. 

An  application  of  labor  to  land,  which  daily  di- 
minishes the  fertility  of  the  land,  considered  in  a 
national  light,  is  obviously  a  national  evil]  and  a 
habit  from  which  such  t>oundles8  or  wide  ruin  and 
depopulation  must  ensue,  supposing  it  to  be  gene- 
ral, seems  incapable  of  deserving  the  approbation 
of  virtue,  or  the  concurrence  of  selfishness.  If  the 
employment  of  labor  in  the  course  of  corn,  wheat 
and  pasture,  produces  a  regular  impoverishment  of 
the  soil,  the  practice  falls  within  the  scope  of  this 
observation. 

It  is  equally  at  enmity  with  the  purest  devotioD' 
of  self-interest,  which  ever  chilled  the  human 
heart.  This  devotion  pants  for  compound  or  in- 
creasing, not  for  decreasing  interest ;  and  beholds 
with  horror  a  diminution  of  principal.  Our  three 
shill  system  gradually  destroys  the  principal,  land, 
and  gradually  diminishes  the  interest,  crop.  If 
the  labor  increases  as  in  the  case  of  slaves,  the  ef- 
fect is  not  to  enrich,  but  to  impoverish  the  owner. 

Flight  is  his  resource  against  the  poverty  he  de- 
rives from  the  increase  of  his  slaves.  If  the  ap- 
plication of  labor  to  the  impoverishment  of  land 
was  universal,  an  emigration  to  another  world, 
wotild  be  the  only  retoedy ;  if  oatiooali  it  must 
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ainonnt  (o  an  abjuration  of  our  country  and  form 
of  government ;  if  state,  to  a  banishment  from 
our  native  soil  and  relations.  But  this  miserable 
remedy  itself  will  ere  long  be'exhausied,  and  after 
an  internal  struggle  lor  ihe  best  birih  in  a  bed  ot 
thorns,  the  discovery  will  be  made,  that  an  endea- 
vor in  each  to  feather  his  own  nest,  is  the  only 
way  to  procure  comfort  for  all ;  and  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  and  the  happiness  of  indivi- 
duals depend  on  the  improvement  of  land  by  a 
proper  application  of  labor. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  surplus  labor,  is 
repeated,  if  we  cease  to  employ  it  in  killing  land  ? 
One  would  think  that  this  doubt  could  never  be 
entertained,  except  by  a  fatalist,  who  believed  that 
such  was  the  end  for  which  labor  was  created. 
The  effects  of  labor  are  the  same  in  agriculture  as 
in  architecture ;  far  more  is  necessary  to  build  than 
to  destroy;  shall  we  theftce  also  infer,  that  labor 
is  destined  to  destroy  houses?  Where  is  the  dif- 
ference between  destroying  houses  and  destroying 
the  means  by  which  houses  are  rendered  comfort- 
able? The  early  Kentucky  settlers  contended, 
that  unless  the  sugar  makers  killed  the  sugar  trees, 
it  threw  a  portion  of  their  labor  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  therefore  inferred,  thai  it  was  one  of  na- 
ture's wise  laws,  that  labor  should  kill  the  sources 
of  sugar.  Did  they  borrow  this  opinion  from  our 
querist,  who  thinks  It  wise  and  natural  to  employ 
it  in  killing  the  source  of  bread  1  If  an  abundance 
of  labor  caused  a  land  killing  agricultural  system, 
and  its  scarcity  the  reverse,  Flanders  should  be  a 
wilderness  and  Virginia  a  garden.  A  great  re- 
commendation of  the  inclosing  and  four  shift 
system,  is  the  saving  of  labor  it  creates  in  fenc- 
ing, and  in  renouncing  the  culture  of  exhausted 
lands,  to  be  applied  to  improvement.  When  we 
come  to  consider  a  project  lor  the  management  of 
a  bread  stuff  farm,  we  shall  discover  full  employ- 
ment for  this  surplus  labor,  which  the  three  shift 
system  fears  would  be  idle,  if  not  employed  as  a 
land  executioner.  The  raising  of  manure,  cover- 
ing with  clover  every  spot  of  land  which  will  hear 
it,  and  converting  all  moist  land  into  meadow 
would  alone  be  sponsors  lor  the  futility  of  the  ap- 
prehension. And  yet  many  other  objects  of  labor 
must  be  combined  with  the  four  ehifi  and  inclosing 
system,  to  accelerate  and  augment  the  rewards 
it  will  bestow.  Hay  in  abundance  must  be  made, 
crops  will  be  augmented,  modes  of  tillage  must 
be  improved,  transportation  with  litter,  manure 
and  crops,  and  gypsum,  if  resorted  to,  is  by  no 
means  niorgardly  in  i  roviding  employment  for  la- 
bor. If  these  observations  nave  not  removed  the 
apprehension  of  ruin,  seriously  and  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  disciples  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  pas- 
ture rotation,  should  they  change  the  application 
of  their  labor  from  impoverishing  to  improving 
their  land,  it  will  still  be  removed  by  their  own 
superior  reflections,  if  they  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
flect. They  will  certainly  discover  that  the  dan- 
ger of  wanting  employment  for  their  labor,  lurks, 
not  in  improving  but  in  impoverishing  their  lands, 
and  that  whilst  they  shudder  at  an  apparition, 
they  are  embracing  an  assassin. 


INDIAN   CORN. 


It  was  very  improbable  that  one  who  has  o(\en 
joined  in  the  execration  of  Indiaacorn,  should  have 


been  destined  to  write  its  eulogy.  Had  we  de- 
signed to  transfer  from,  ourselves  to  an  innocent 
plant  the  heavy  charge  of  murdering  our  land,  its 
acquittal  before  a  jury  whose  own  condemnation 
would  be  the  consequence,  could  not  be  expected; 
hut  as  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  ex- 
clamations against  corn  and  tobacco  (and  for  the 
last  thirty  years  wheat  ought  to  have  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  triumvirate)  for  killing  our  lands, 
have  proceeded  from  conviction,  without  a  suspi- 
cion that  we  ourselves  were  the  perpetrators  of  the 
act ;  I  shall  venture  to  bring  Indian  corn  to  triat 
before  the  real  criminals,  and  its  mistaken  accusers. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  travels  through  France 
and  Spain,  observes,  that  the  regions  of  maize  ex- 
hibited plenty  and  affluence,  compared  with  those 
where  other  crops  were  cultivated.  As  a  faithful 
agricultural  annalist,  he  records  the  fact;  being 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  plant,  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  account  for  it.  Even  a  nation  which 
has  lived  with  it,  and  almost  upon  it  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  so  far  from  correctly  estimating  its 
value,  have  only  learned  to  eat  it,  but  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  half  its  properties.  Those  for  killing 
land,  they  have  turned  to  the  utmost  account; 
those  for  improving  it,  they  have  wholly  neglect- 
ed. The  first  capacity  is  common  to  all  crops ; 
the  last  is  possessed  by  few.  Indian  corn  pro- 
duces more  food  for  man,  beast  and  the  earth,  than 
any  other  farinaceous  plant.  If  the  food  it  pro- 
duces for  the  two  first  was  wasted,  and  men  and 
beasts  should  thence  become  poor  and  perish, 
ought  their  poverty  or  death  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
plant  which  produced  the  food  or  to  those  who 
wasted  it?  Is  Indian  corn  justly  chargeable  with 
the  impoverishment  of  the  earth,  ilthe  food  it  pro- 
vides for  that  is  not  applied  1 

If  the  theory  which  supposes  that  plants  extract 
most  or  all  of  their  matter  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  whole  of  this  matter  is  manure,  be 
true,  then  that  plant  which  produces  roost  vegeta- 
ble oH'al  mui^t  be  the  most  improving  crop,  and  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  Indian  corn  is  entitled 
to  this  pre-eminence. 

Let  us  compare  it  with  wheat.  Suppose  (hat 
the  same  land  will  produce  as  much  grain  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other  which  in  its  use  will  make 
equal  returns  to  the  enrih.  Here  the  equality 
ends,  if  indeed  it  exists  even  in  this  point.  The 
corn  stalks  infinitely  exceed  the  wheal  straw  in 
bulk,  weight,  and  a  capacity  for  making  food  for 
the  earth.  If  any  attentive  man  who  converts 
both  his  stalks  and  straw  into  manure,  will  compare 
their  product  in  April,  when  he  may  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  he  will  find  of  the  former  a 
vast  superiority  in  quantity.  The  English  farroerer 
consider  wheat  straw  as  their  most  abundant  re- 
source for  manure,  and  corn  stalks  are  far  more 
abundant ;  corn  therefore  is  a  less  impoverishing 
because  a  more  compensating  crop  to  the  earth, 
credited  only  for  its  stalks,  than  any  in  England. 
In  comparing  crops,  to  ascertain  their  relative 
product,  and  operation  on  the  earth,  we  must  con- 
trast farinaceous  crops  with  each  other;  and  con- 
sider the  litter  or  offal  they  produce,  not  as  wasted 
but  as  judiciously  applied  to  the  compensation  of 
the  land.  At  the  threshold  of  the  comparison, 
corn  exhibits  a  return  from  the  same  land  of  more 
offal  or  litter  in  its  stalks  alone,  than  wheat  doea 
altogether.  But  to  the  stalks  of  com,  its  blades, 
tops;  sbuckS)  and  cobs  remain  to  be  added>  eaoh  off 
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whieb  will  nearly  bafaDce  the  litter  ttestowed  od 
Uie  land  by  wheat.  Not  only  the  quantity  ol'ihe 
vegetable  matter  produced  by  corn,  is  far  greater 
than  the  quaatiiy  pioduced  by  wheat,  but  the 
qualify  is  better,  and  the  risk  ol'  loss  from  evapo- 
ration less.  The  straw  of  wheat  atler  it  is  ripen - 
-  ing  or  ripe,  standing  or  lying  out  on  the  ground, 
IS  vastly  diminished  ic  weight  by  moisture,  and  in- 
jured aHer  it  is  cut,  even  by  dews.  I  think  I  have 
known  it  thus  lose  two  thirds  of  its  weight.  Among 
the  several  kinds  of  litter  furnished  by  corn,  the 
shucks  and  cobs  lose  nothing  of  their  value  by  eva- 
poration ;  the  rind  of  the  stalks  seems  intended  by 
nature  to  resist  it,  that  the  farmer  may  have  lime  to 
save  them  both  as  food  and  litter ;  li'om  the  same 
rind  the  top  derives  some  security,  and  the  fodder 
is  only  exposed  to  it  as  grass  is  in  bemg  made  in- 
to hay.  But  the  quality  of  every  part  of  the  corn 
offal  is  better  as  manure  than  the  wheat  offal. 
The  cob  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  food,  reduced  to 
meal ;  if  so  it  probably  contains  ao  oil.  The  stalk 
abounds  in  sahs  far  beyond  wheat  straw.  The 
tops  and  blades,  cured  green,  save  from  evapora- 
tion salts  lost  by  straw.  And  even  shucks,  being 
more  nutritious  as  food,  must  t>e  allowed  some  de- 
gree of  richness  beyond  the  straw.  The  whole  of 
the  corn  offal  is  better  food  than  wheat  straw, 
but  its  blades  and  tops  are  so  greatly  superior, 
that  cattle  prefer  them  to  hay,  and  will  fatten 
on  them  as  well.  The  corn  offal  can  therefore 
maintain  a  fat  herd,  furnishing  abundantly  that 
which  forms  a  compound  with  vegetable  matter, 
of  the  richest  consistence.  To  this  object  the 
straw  is  incompetent. 

Let  us  now  compare  com  and  wheat  as  farina- 
ceous food  only.  Corn,  in  a  proper  climate  lor  it, 
produces  more  farinaceous  matter  than  wheat  to 
the  acre,  fiom*  the  richest  down  to  the  poorest 
soil ;  and  hence  also  results  a  greater  returu  to  the 
earth.  The  highest  prodHct  of  corn  I  have  heard 
of  in  the  United  States  is  125  bushels  to  the  acre, 
of  wheat  60,  a  difference  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  difference  of  weight.  Fifty  bushels  oi'corn  to 
the  acre  are  almost  invariably  produced  by  land 
well  manured  and  well  cultivated,  whereas  even 
half  that  crop  of  wheat  is  extremely  rare.  And 
in  districts  where  the  average  crop  of  wheat  is 
five,  that  of  com  is  usually  about  fifteen  bushels 
an  acre.  Besides,  corn,  both  growing  and  gather- 
ed, is  less  liable  to  misfortunes  than  wheat. 

Indian  corn  may  be  correctly  called  meal,  mea- 
dow and  manure.  To  its  right  to  the  first  title, 
almost  every  tongue  in  the  largest  portion  of  the 
United  States  can  testify ;  to  the  second,  an  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  it  for  fodder  or  hay,  in  a  great 
district  of  country  during  two  centuries,  gives 
conclusive  evidence ;  but  the  meful  countenance 
of  this  same  district,  either  disproves  its  claim 
to  the  third,  or  disallows  any  pretension  of  the  in- 
habitants to  industry  or  agrictiltural  knowledge. 

In  Europe  no  husbandman  expects  a  tolerable 
crop  of  any  kind,  except  the  land  has  been  well 
manured  within  seven  years  at  most ;  here  we 
have  obtained  for  two  centuries  from  Indian  corn, 
bread,  meat,  and  fodder,  without  giving  it,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  dust  of  manure,  or  allowing  any 
rest  to  the  land  which  produces  it.  Is  there  any 
country  in  Europe  able  to  bear  this  dreA  for  such 
a  period,  without  exhibiting  the  cadaveroas  as- 
pect of  the  com  district  of  the  United  States  ? 

But  not  content  with  bettowing  on  other  crops 
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the  meager  modicum  of  manure,  which  happened 
to  lie  unavoidably  m  the  way  of  ignorance,  whilst 
the  maintenance  of  every  thing  was  required  of 
com,  without  allowing  it  any,  we  have  sufiercd 
the  manure  provided  by  coru  itself  to  waste  and 
perish  ;  and  havmg  both  withheld  from  it  foreign 
aids,  and  trauslerred  to  other  plants  the  small  por- 
tion of  Its  own  resources  for  manure,  which  acci- 
dent may  have  saved,  and  permitted  the  residue 
to  be  lost,  we  charge  it  with  being  an  exhausting 
and  killing  crop. 

Such  is  the  exprimental  process  hitherto  pur- 
sued, but  it  must  be  reversed,  before  the  questioa 
caa  be  tolerably  understood  or  fairly  determined. 
It  will  be  reversed  by  converting  every  dust  of  ita 
offal  into  manure,  and  manuring  highly  for  cora. 
With  good  cuiyvation,  an  acre  of  well  manured 
land  seldom  produces  less  than  fifty  bushels. 
This  crop  furnishes  also  other  food  equivalent  to  a 
tolerable  crop  of  hay,  and  such  an  abundance  of 
means  for  raising  manure,  that  I  have  no  doubt  if 
properly  applied,  it  would  be  a  resource  fbr  our 
even  shortening  the  English  manuring  rotation, 
which  embraces  the  whole  tarm  every  scvea 
years  at  most.  Hence  1  conclude  that  corn,  be- 
sides being  the  most  produetive  of  any  farinaceous 
crop,  is  also  the  least  impoverishing,  and  even  aa 
improving  crop  aided  by  inclosing. 

The  brevity  1  hare  prescribed  to  myself,  induces 
me  to  pass  over  several  interior  superiorities  of 
Indian  corn,  and  to  conclude  its  encomium  with 
one  of  peculiar  value.  As  a /allow  crop,  it  is  un- 
rivalled, if)  as  fallow  crops  ought  constantly  to  do, 
It  receives  the  manure.  Arthur  Young  proves 
the  vast  superiority  of  a  fallow  crop  over  a  naked 
fallow  in  England,  where  a  crop  greatly  inlerior 
to  corn  in  value,  is  necessarily  used.  This  is  usu- 
ally peas  or  beantf.  It  is  less  productive,  less  va- 
luable as  bread  stuff,  less  fraught  with  fodder,  al- 
most wholly  destitute  of  litter  lor  raising  manure, 
more  precarious,  mere  liable  to  disaster  aller  it  is 
gaihered,  more  chargeable  in  point  of  seed,  and 
requires  more  skill,  trouble  and  expense  in  its  cul- 
tivation. Under  ail  these  disadvantages,  a  fallow 
crop  in  England  is  preferable  to  a  naked  fallow. 
Under  all  the  advantages  of  using  corn  as  such, 
it  becomes  a  brilliant  object  in  America,  if  attend- 
ed with  a  complete  manuring,  aa  fallow  crops  in 
England  invariably  are.  In  that  case,  fi Ay  bush- 
els of  corn  and  thirtv  of  wheat  may  be  expected 
from  good  culture.  No  value  is  produced  in  Eng- 
land by  the  fallow  crop  and  the  fallowing  wheat, 
equal  to  eighty  bushels  of  bread  grain.  But  credit 
to  corn  the  savings  and  additional  produce  arising 
from  the  above  enumerated  considerations,  and  it 
certainly  promises  to  the  American  farmer,  far 
greater  benefits  from  a  good  system  of  husbandry, 
tlian  any  crop  within  the  reach  of  an  English 
farmer. 

The  plant  which  contributes  ia  the  greatest  de- 
gree to  national  subsistence,  best  deserves  the  pa- 
tronage of  skill  and  industry ;  and  yet  the  cultiva- 
tion of  maize  remains  as  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
aboriginal  farmers  of  America,  except,  that  if 
product  is  the  test  of  science,  they  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  more  accomplished  husband- 
men than  their  imitators.  As  the  Indians  cer- 
tainly made  better  crops  to  the  acre,  and  preserved 
the  earth  in  better  heart,  than  we  do,  we  may  at 
least  hope  to  accomplish  a  degree  of  perfection; 
which  from  their  sticcess  we  know  to  be  attaioabls^ 
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however  deterring  may  be  the  prospect  of  our 
ability  to  improve  upon  it.  If  indeed  we  could  be 
persuaded  to  relinquish  what  we  have  retained  ol 
this  indigenous  system,  and  to  draw  one  from  sci- 
entific principles  and  European  experience,  per- 
haps we  might  recover  the  palm  in  the  cultivation 
of  maize,  from  those  to  whom  we  have  ourselves 
assigned  it  by  special  cognomination. 

Neither  in  theory  or  practice,  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere,  did  we  ever  hear  of  condemning  land 
perpetually  to  severe  crops,  two  years  out  of  three, 
without  aiding  it  by  any  species  of  manure.  But 
if  we  add  to  this  evstem  the  two  items  with  which 
it  is  usually  attended,  one,  close  grazing  the  vear 
of  rest,  as  it  is  called,  (a  rest  like  that  enjoyed  by 
a  man  first  stunned  with  blows  and  then  trampled 
to  death,)  the  other,  frequent  plouchings  of  two  or 
three  inches  deep  to  let  in  sun  and  keep  out  atmo- 
sphere as  much  as  possible,  it  would  be  viewed  as 
the  most  complete  agricultural  caricature  hitherto 
sketched  by  the  finest  fancy  for  the  ridiculous. 

Iq  England,  a  thorough  manuring  universally 
attends  a  fallow  crop,  the  efl'ect  of  which  is  a  me- 
dium product  of  wheat,  of  about  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Let  manuring  attend  maize  as  a  fallow 
crop,  and  we  (oUow  this  example.  To  come  up  to 
it,  however,  vte  must  get  our  land  into  equal  heart 
with  theirs,  when  it  receives  this  manuring;  and 
then  we  should  be  able  fairly  to  estimate  the  va- 
lue of  Indian  corn.  In  its  cultivation,  the  first 
improvement  required  ie,  therefore,  to  manure  it  at 
the  usual  rate  of  other  tallow  crops. 

The  second  is  to  plough  vastly  deeper  than  we 
plough  at  present.  In  our  dry  and  hot  climate, 
the  preservation  of  the  moisture,  and  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  are  sufficient  reasons  lor 
this.  To  these  are  to  be  added,  the  deepening  of 
the  soil,  and  an  increase  of  pasture  for  the  plant. 
The  maize  is  a  little  tree,  and  possessing  roots 
correspondent  to  its  size,  these  roots  will  of  course 
strike  deeper,  both  to  procure  nourishment,  and  to 
strengthen  this  small  tree  against  severe  winds. 
It  follows,  with  a  great  degree  of  probability,  that 
this  large  plant  requires  deeper  ploughing  than  a 
smaller  one.  Yet  we  ploujih  shallower  in  its  cul- 
tivation than  the  people  of  Europe  do  in  cultivat- 
ing wheat. 

1  ehall  here  endeavor  to  prove  the  truth  of  a 
pair  of  paradoxes.  One,  that  shallow  ploughing 
mcreases;  the  other,  that  deep  ploughing  dimi- 
nishes labor.  A  single  observation  almost  suf- 
fices to  sustain  both.  By  shallow  ploughing,  the 
seeds  of  grass  and  weeds  are  kept  near  the  sur- 
face throughout  the  year,  locked  up  by  frost, 
drought  or  immersion,  ready  to  sprout  up  on  the 
occurrence  of  every  genial  season,  when  they  ap- 
pear in  millions,  and  instantly  require  the  plough, 
however  recently  used  ;  by  deep,  if  skilfully  done, 
these  seeds,  which  abound  most  near  the  surface, 
are  deposited  below  a  depth  of  earth,  which  they 
penetrate  slowly  and  in  small  numbers,  so  ttiat  the 
repetition  of  ploughing  is  far  less  necessary. 

One  or  two  deep  pbughings,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  will,  with  the  subsequent  use 
of  the  skimmer  or  the  harrow,  serve  to  make  the 
crop  of  corn ;  in  place  of  which  at  least  four  or 
five  shallow  ploughings,  with  the  same  aid,  will 
oflen  destroy  it. 

To  demonstate  the  difference  in  point  of  labor, 
I  will  describe  the  tillage  of  com  as  1  practise  it 
to  some  extent,  and  l«ave  the  reader  to  make  the 


comparison  in  his  own  mind  with  the  usual  mode 
of  cultivation. 

The  rows  are  never  ploughed  but  in  one  direc- 
tion, cross  ploughing  beint;  wholly  abandoned. 
Their  width  is  five  and  a  half  feeu  The  field  be- 
ing once  thrown  into  the  position  of  ridges  and  fur- 
rows, never ^  requires  to  be  laid  off  again.  The 
furrow  is  lefl  as  deep  as  possible,  and  when  the 
field  comes  again  into  tillage,  the  list  or  ridge  ia 
made  upon  this  furrow,  so  that  there  is  a  regular 
alternity  between  ridges  and  furrows.  If  the  soil 
is  of  a  friable  nature,  a  large  plough  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  cutting  a  sod  about  twelve  inches  wide 
and  eight  deep,  is  run  on  each  side  of  this  old  fur- 
row, and  raises  a  ridge  in  its  centre,  on  which  to 
plant  the  corn.  The  old  ridge  is  split  by  a  large 
troweI-hoe*plough,  having  a  coulter  on  the  point, 
two  mould-boards,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  cut- 
ting ten  inches  deep.  If  the  soil  is  stif}  or  tough 
with  turf,  the  first  plough,  with  lour  horses,  ridgea 
or  lists  on  the  old  water  furrow,  with  four  furrows 
of  the  same  depth  and  width.  On  the  summit  of 
this  ridge  or  list,  a  deep  and  wide  furrow  is  ruD 
with  a  trowcl-hoe-plough  and  two  mould  boards, 
in  which  the  corn  is  planted  and  covered  l)etweeQ 
two  and  three  inches  deep,  with  the  foot.  The 
planting  is  guided  by  a  string  carried  across  the 
ridges,  with  colored  marks  at  the  distance  apart 
intended  for  the  corn.  This  furrow  is  a  complete 
weeding  of  the  ridge  previous  to  planting,  which 
it  should  barely  precede.  The  corn  receives  no 
more  ploughing  until  it  is  thinned  and  hand-hoed 
along  the  rows,  about  two  feet  wide.  After  thia 
a  deep  furrow  is  run  on  each  side  of  it  by  a  large 
plough,  drawn  by  two  horses,  with  a  mould  board, 
causing  the  earth  thrown  out  of  it  to  meet  at  the 
corn,  though  the  furrow  is  a  foot  from  h.  Thence- 
forih  the  tillage  consists  of  a  s'treak  or  furrow  of  a 
mere  weeding  plouiih,  called  a  skimmer,  cutting 
with  two  wmgs  twenly-fbur  inches — drawn  by 
one  horse ;  and  of  a  central,  deep  and  wide  fur- 
row, made  with  a  trowel-hoe  and  two  mould 
bohrds,  drawn  by  two  horses,  to  be  repeated  whcD 
necessary.  The  whole  to  be  concluded  with  a 
narrow  weeding  or  hand-hoe  along  the  slip  in  the 
direction  of  the  row,  not  kept  completely  clean  by 
the  skimmer. 

The  judicious  reader  will  discern,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  high  ridges  and  deep  furrows,  in  cultivat- 
ing corn,  are  numerous.  The  corn  i^  planted  im- 
mediately over  the  furrow  of  the  preceding  crop, 
and  by  completing  the  reversal  of  the  ridge  early 
in  its  culture,  it  grows  upon  a  depth  of  tilth  three 
or  four  times  exceeding  what  is  attained  by  plant- 
ing and  cross  ploughing  in  the  usual  mode.  Ita 
roots  are  never  cut  in  one  direction,  and  this  great 
depth  of  tilth  thus  early  obtained,  by  superseding 
the  occasion  for  deep  ploughing  in  the  latter  period 
of  its  growth,  saves  them  in  the  other.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  roots,  and  their  deeper  pasture, 
enables  the  corn  much  longer  to  resist  drought. 
The  litter  of  inclosed  grounds,  thrown  into  the 
deep  furrow  upon  which  the  corn  list  is  made,  is  a 
reservoir  of  manure,  for  removed  from  evapora- 
tion ;  within  reach  of  the  roots,  which  will  follow 
it  along  the  furrow ;  and  calculated  for  feeding  the 
plant  in  droughts.  The  dead  earth  brought  up 
by  the  plough  from  the  deep  furrow  is  deposited 
on  each  side  of  it,  without  hurting  the  crop  on  the 
ridge,  and  with  the  boitom  of  the  furrow  remains 
four  years  to  be  fructified  by  the  atmospherei  aa 
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B9  to  escape  the  present  losa,  eometimes  accruing 
from  miniriing  too  much  dead  earth  wiih  the  soil 
by  deep  flat  ploughing,  and  yet  to  mellow  and 
deepen  it  more  rapidly.  And  much  labor  is  saVed 
in  planting  the  corn,  whether  the  hoe  is  used  after 
a  siring,  or  the  string  is  carried  across  lurrows 
previously  made  on  the  ridge. 

In  all  lands  unable  to  produce  forty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  the  considerations  ot*  produce  and 
saving  labor  united  have  determined  the  proper 
distance  to  be  five  and  a  half  feet  square,  with 
two  or  three  stalks  at  each  station,  except  in  poor 
spots  where  one  will  suffice.  If  it  can  produce 
that  crop  or  more,  I  have  planted  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  leet  six  inches,  by  two  feet  nine, 
leaving  two  stalks  in  sandy,  and  three  in  stiff 
lands.  Deep  ploughing  in  one  direction,  by  shield- 
ing; the  corn  against  drought,  and  saving  its  roots, 
allows  it  to  be  planted  thicker  than  usual. 

Young^s  experiments  have  ascertained  that  fal- 
low crops  are  more  profliable  than  naked  fallows. 
Several  superiorities  of  Indian  corn  over  the  fal- 
low crops  used  in  Kngland,  have  t>een  noticed. 
The  following  arc,  I  l)elieve,  omitted.  Ths  high 
ridges  produced  by  the  mode  of  cultivation  I  have 
adopted,  double  the  surface  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  lessen  by  one-half  that  exposed  to  the 
sun,  so  as  to  increase  inhalation  and  diminish  ex- 
halation very  considerably.  No  other  fallow  crop 
will  enable  us  to  obtain  these  t>enefit8  by  the 
agency  of  the  plough,  because  none  of  them  will 
admit  of  being  drilled  sufficiently  wide  apart,  nor 
admit  of  an  equal  use  of  the  plough. 

Corn  is  a  fallow  crop,  peculiarly  adapted  to  co- 
operate with  the  system  of  inclosing ;  whereas  a 
fallow  for  wheat,  by  which  an  unsrazed  lay  of 

frass,  weeds,  or  even  of  red  clover  Is  turned  un- 
er,  frequently  defeats  the  hopes  of  the  farmer. 
Hence  he  is  seduced  into  the  ruinous  practice  of 
feeding  off  his  clover  before  he  commences  his 
fallow ;  a  practice  under  which  very  rich  land  only 
will  improve  ;  whereas  the  heaviest  cover,  turned 
under  by  a  large  plough  and  four  horses,  is  a 
pledge  ior  good  crops  both  of  corn  and  wheat, 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  ibrraer  of  thriving 
upon  the  food  yielded  by  coarse  litter,  and  the 
time  gained  during  iu  growth,  for  reducing  this 
litter  to  the  proper  food  for  the  latter. 

The  winter^s  manure,  like  this  litter,  is  also 
made  more  extensively  beneficial  to  a  crop  of 
wheat,  than  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  putrefaction 
throughout  the  summer,  because  whatever  es- 
capes into  the  atmosphere,  during  a  violent  sum- 
mer's fermentation,  is  lost  both  to  the  earth  and  to 
the  crop  of  wheat ;  whereas  the  fermentation  is 
less  violent,  when  this  litter  is  mingled  with  the 
earth,  which  catches  a  portion  of  its  fertilizing 
qualities  as  the  slow  putrefaction  proceeds,  and 
less  of  the  manure  is  lost  when  the  wheat  is  sown, 
than  if  rotted  in  a  body,  whereby  much  of  it  is 
dissipated  in  the  atmosphere;  a  dissipation  which 
corn  partly  prevents,  and  partly  saves. 

The  manure  made  on  the  winter's  farm  pen  re- 
mains wet,  cold,  and  unrotted  until  the  month  of 
April,  and  when  composed  of  corn  stalks  is  of  a 
rough  and  hard  nature.  Yet  land  covered  with 
fifty  loads  and  sown  with  one  bushel  of  gypsum 
to  an  acre,  will  produce  three-fold  more  coro  than 
in  its  natural  state ;  and  this  crop  is  made  in  five 
months;  a  space  just  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
coarse  litter  to  a  pabulum  proper  for  wheat.    Ths 


better  this  coarse  litter  and  the  earth  are  divided 
and  mingled,  the  less  will  be  the  fermentation,  and 
the  greater  the  crep.  The  sudden  growth  of  the 
com,  demonstrates  the  vast  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  litter  as  coarse  and  hard  as  corn  stalks, 
whilst  their  degree  of  the  putrefaction  is  inconsi- 
derable, and  consequently  the  vast  loss  sustained 
by  completing  this  putrefaction,  without  gaining  a 
valuable  crop  from  its  proces?.  Afler  the  process 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  is  finished  in  the 
earth,  the  residuum  is  the  same,  as  if  it  had  been 
finished  out  of  the  earth ;  besides  this  residuum, 
supposed  by  the  old  theory  of  compounding,  stir- 
ring and  rotting  dunghills,  to  contain  all  the  ferti^ 
lizing  qualities  of  vegetable  matter,  Indian  corn 
enables  us  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  bread  stuff 
from  the  process  towards  it. 

The  same  property  of  Indian  com  presents  us 
also  with  a  vast  addition  to  our  vegetable  matter 
for  manure.  The  crop  of  offal  as  well  as  that  of 
food,  is  augmented  three-fold  by  the  matter  sepa- 
rated from  the  coarse  litter  in  reducing  it  to  manure 
proper  for  wheat.  This  of  itself  exhibits  the  vast 
preference  of  corn  as  a  fallow  crop,  to  the  applica- 
tion of  rotted  manure  to  a  naked  fallow  for  wheat. 
No  two  crops  can  be  so  exactly  fitted  for  advanc> 
ing  a  good  system  of  agriculture.  The  coarse 
organs  of  the  one,  relish  the  food  rejected  by  the 
delicate  organs  of  the  other,  and  by  the  economy 
of  saving  what  would  otherwise  be  lost,  not  only 
enable  us  to  obtain  an  additional  crop,  but  by  in- 
creasing our  means  for  raising  manure  in  a  three- 
fold ratio,  must  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
crops  of  wheat  themselves,  far  l>eyond  the  con- 
fines to  which  they  are  limited  by  naked  fallows. 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  Indian  com  is  to 
be  planted  on  a  hi^h  ridsre,  and  that  cross  plough- 
ing is  excluded.  These  ridges  should  run  north  and 
south,  to  equalize  both  the  benefits  and  injuries 
derived  from  the  sun.  The  injury  suffered  by  a 
fiat  surface  from  its  excessive  heat,  would  be  ra- 
ther increased  than  di^minished,  by  exposing  one 
face  of  the  ridge  to  the  south,  whilst  the  northern 
aspect  would  lose  the  benefit  of  its  genial  warmth. 
These  high  ridges  have  another  important  efiect. 
However  steep  the  declivity,  we  never  see  the 
roots  of  trees,  shrubs  or  grasses,  penetrating 
through  the  ground  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  of 
course  evident  that  they  recoil  from  one  element, 
and  bend  towards  their  (bod  in  the  other,  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found.  By  the  position  of  the  com  on 
high  ridges  from  its  infancy,  the  roots  on  approach- 
ing the  declivity  on  each  side,  are  trained  to  mn 
lengthways  of  the  ridge,  and  thus  escape  the  in- 
jury they  would  otherwise  sustain  by  getting  into 
the  range  of  the  deep  middle  furrow. 

As  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  read- 
er to  recollect  observations  made  in  considering 
the  subject  of  manuring,  I  shall  remind  him  that 
the  ground  intended  to  be  manured  for  Indian 
corn  is  fallowed  in  the  winter ;  that  before  or  afler 
the  rest  of  the  crop  is  planted,  this  manure  is  car- 
ried out,  ploughed  in,  and  the  corn  to  be  benefited 
by  it  planted ;  and  that  before  it  receives  anv 
ploughing,  the  corn  is  to  be  thinned  and  weeded, 
or  hand-hoed.  This  process  will  bring  us  into 
June,  and  allow  an  interval  for  recruiting  the 
teanis,  when  clover  is  in  its  best  state  for  that  end. 
By  this  time  the  torn  is  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
inches  high.  At  this  juncture  the  deep  furrow  be- 
fore mentioned  on  each  side  of  it  being  mn,  nar- 
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rowi  the  riJge  for  about  eight  days,  until  it  is 
again  widened  by  the  middle  furrew ;  and  that 
space  will  veifice  to  give  to  the  corn  roofs  i he  lon- 
gitudinal direction  which  shields  them  against  all 
injury;  this  furrow  bein^  the  only  deep  one 
reeeived  by  the  corn  after  it  is  planted,  (the  water 
furrow  excepted,  out  of  the  way  of  which  the 
roots  are  thus  trained,)  being  bestowed  on  it  whilst 
it  is  young  and  its  roots  short,  and  being  run  near 
a  foot  from  it,  the  roots  of  the  corn,  by  this  mode 
of  culture,  wholly  escape  injury,  and  the  eflects  ol 
drought  on  the  plant  being  thus  diminished,  its 
product  is  increased. 

The  firnt  ploughing,  which  is  to  answer  the  end 
both  of  a  fallow  and  a  list  or  ridge  on  which  to 
plant  the  corn,  is  by  far  the  most  material  part  ol' 
the  system,  ai>d  indeed  the  only  good  security  (or 
its  success.  The  furrow  must  be  deep  and  wide, 
so  as  to  overturn  into  the  old  water  furrow,  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  the  litter  produced  by  inclosing, 
whether  weeds  or  clover.  This  mass,  in  addition 
to  its  being  a  reservoir  of  food,  gradually  supply- 
ing the  corn  during  the  summer  as  it  putrifies,  ope- 
rates powerfully  in  preserving  the  friability  and 
mellowness  of  the  eorth  by  the  passage  of  air  per- 
petually escaping  from  it,  through  its  tegument, 
into  its  con^nial  element.  By  this  process  the 
propensity  oT  hard  and  cold  soils  to  run  and  bake 
is  removed  or  diminished ;  a  propensity  which  is 
encouraged  in  the  highest  decree  by  shallow 
ploughing  on  naked  or  grazed  fields.  And  by  the 
same  process,  the  inconveniences  of  a  mass  of  dry 
litter,  on  encloecd  fields,  combined  with  shallow 
ploughing,  are  also  avoided  ;  because  it  is  so  well 
buried,  that  the  corn  is  planted  above  it,  and 
sprouts  in  a  bed  of  clean  earth. 

The  accidents  to  which  Indian  corn  is  liable,  are 
far  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  farinaceous  plant, 
and  less  remediless.  It  comes  up  better ;  it  may 
be  replanted.  aiKi  at  last  it  may  be  transplanted. 
This  last  precaution  for  insuring  a  crop,  is  execut- 
ed with  little  labor,  by  planting  a  portion  of  it 
very  early,  in  the  quarter  of  the  field  where  it  will 
vegetate  and  grow  quickest,  somewhat  thicker,  to 
furnish  plants ;  and  by  transplanting  those  drawn 
out  in  thinning  in  moist  weather,  or  aAer  a  season, 
as  the  tobacco  makers  say.  The  corn  plants  will 
Jive  better  than  those  of  tobacco  or  any  other  herb  I 
have  ever  tried,  and  may  be  transplanted  until  they 
are  eighteen  inches  high.  The  large  plants  will  be 
equal  to  the  smaller  and  later  planted  corn.  In- 
deed I  often  fill  up  vacancies  by  setting  the  plants 
of  the  same  field  as  it  is  thinned,  and  always  thin 
as  I  set  to  avoid  a  double  perambulation.  A 
pointed  stick  both  aids  in  thinning  and  in  netting 
the  corn,  which  is  done  nearly  as  rapidly  as  tobac- 
co is  planted. 

I  repeat  a  fact  which  most  people  know,  to  re- 
move an  objection  against  the  very  deep  plough- 
ing: reeoramended  as  the  basis  of  the  corn  crop, 
arising  from  an  errontoue  opinion  in  a  few,  that 
the  roots  of  corn  and  most  other  herbaceous  plants, 
seek  their  food  only  near  the  surface  ;  whereas  the 
roots  of  wheat  will  penetrate  four  feet  of  tilth,  and 
those  of  corn  will  strike  still  deeper.  An  objection 
that  the  roots  of  the  latter  will  not  reach  the  reser- 
voir of  food  provided  for  them  in  the  deep  covered 
litter  of  «D  enclosed  field,  would  therefore  be  erro- 
neous. 

No  grain  exhibits  so  many  varieties,  or  it  so  li- 
able  to  change,  as  the  maize ;  the  preferred  spe- 


cies can  only  be  preserved  or  improved  by  select- 
ing the  seed  at  the  time  of  shucking ;  this  wilt 
also  prevent  its  exposure  to  a  sweat,  and  produce 
its  belter  vegetation ;  and  it  increases  the  crop, 
which  is  deeply  influenced  by  the  length  of  the 
grain.    [Note  D.] 


PLOUGHING* 

This  subject  has  been  unavoidably  anticipated 
by  its  connexion  with  others,  but  yet  it  is  not 
wholly  exhausted. 

1  utterly  deny  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  as- 
serts that  ploughing  is  a  subntitute  for  manure : 
for  though  I  admit,  that  the  atmosphere  is  the 
matrix  of  manures  in  all  forms,  and  that  deep 
ploughing  will  cause  the  earth  to  inhale  and 
retain  atmospherical  manure  better  than  shallow, 
yet  atmosphere  being  more  subtile  than  water, 
must  be  more  fleeting ;  and  its  properties  must  of 
course  be  elaborated  into  more  permanency  than 
when  merely  caught  by  the  earth's  power  of  ab- 
sorption, to  perfect  their  efficacy.  Even  rein, 
though  richer  and  grosser,  is  quickly  wasted  by 
evaporation  ;  and  atmosphere,  a  diet  too  thin  for 
the  exclusive  sustenance  of  plants,  as  is  seen  in 
droughts  and  on  all  poor  soils,  cannot  be  fixed  by 
ploughing,  because  earth  has  not  the  power  like 
vegetables  of  elaborating  it  into  a  lasting  form. 
Planis  speedily  die  in  atmosphere  and  live  long  in 
rain  or  water. 

We  mnst  avoid  the  plausible  error,  thai  if  the 
atmosphere  is  the  matrix  of  manure,  its  inhalation 
may  permanently  enrich  the  earth,  and  supersede 
the  slow  process  necessary  for  its  elaboration  into 
the  vegetable  form  for  that  end.  We  know  that 
marl  poreesses  the  property  of  permanently  enrich- 
ing itself  by  fixing  the  atmospherical  fertilizing 
qualities  ;  but  we  know  also,  that  such  is  not  the 
nature  of  other  earths.  This  natumi  difference  is 
the  reason  prescribing  diflerent  modes  for  fettiliz- 
ing  marl  and  such  earths,  and  exploding  Tulfs  ex- 
clusive reliance  upon  the  mode  by  which  marl  is 
enriched,  for  enriching  earths  of  different  proper- 
ties. But  yet  deep  ploughing  ought  not  to  be  re- 
jected, t)ecause  although  it  does  not  enable  earths 
generally  to  extract  from  the  atmosphere  a  suf- 
ficiency of  its  fertilizing  qualities  to  make  them 
rich,  yet  the  portion  they  do  extract,  if  even  ae 
transitory  as  rain,  may  still  retain  e  high  value 
among  the  several  agents  necessary  for  producing 
the  most  perfect  pfiiecis  of  good  husbandry. 

Lime  and  gypsum  repeatedly  applied  to  land 
kept  in  constant  culture,  without  the  intervention 
of  vegetable  matter,  will  finally  render  it  barren  ; 
but  if  ploughing  was  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
manuring,  by  absorbing  and  fixing  atmosphere,  it 
would  have  provided  a  sufilicient  quantity  of  pa- 
bulum for  these  exciters  to  exercise  their  power 
upon,  and  effectually  have  prevented  the  imbecili- 
ty arising  from  reiterated  exertions,  by  reiterated 
supplies. 

Plants  perish  by  an  overdose  of  dung  or  rain, 
but  not  by  one  of  atmosphere,  because  it  is  spare- 
ly sprinkled  with  their  food,  and  this  food  must  be 
collected,  condensed  and  rendered  operative,  by 
some  process  more  effectual  than  the  inhalation  of 
atmosphere  by  the  earth ;  which,  alone,  will  hard- 
ly produce  more  sensible  effects  than  its  inhalation 
by  a  man  as  a  substitute  for  a  dote  of  nitre. 
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The  degrees  of  value  in  manure  probably  rise 
with  its  pennanenc;^,  and  may  be  marked,  simple 
atmosphere  1.  Rain  2.  Green  herbs  3.  Dung 
4.  Dry  herbs  5,  Wood  6.  If  the  reader  should 
place  a  large  decaying  trunk  of  a  tree  mostly  un- 
der ground,  and  manure  a  spot  of  earth  with  a 
different  substance  of  equal  weight,  he  would  das'* 
cover  which  would  longest  preserve  the  land  in 
heart. 

Tulfs  theory,  <'  culture  without  manure,^'  has 
hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  southern  states, 
with  this  difierence,  that  he  ploughed  deep,  they 
shallow ;  but  yet  the  complete  destruction  of  a 
•oil  originally  good,  which  it  has  effected,  ought, 
al)er  two  hundred  years'  experience,  to  explode  so 
much  of  it  as  excludes  the  necessity  of  manure. 
The  same  shallow  ploughing  which  produced 
good  crops,  whilst  the  land  was  naturally  rich, 
would  produce  good  crops  if  it  was  made  artifi- 
cially rich.  The  good  crops  obtained  by  bad  cul- 
ture from  rich  land,  demonstrates  that  fertility  is 
the  first  object  to  be  effected,  fiut  whilst  this  is 
admitted,  the  effects  of  uniting  fine  tillage  with  a 
fertile  soil,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  by  any  who 
possess  a  taste  for  excellence  or  for  wealth. 

Hence,  deep  ploughing  has  been  ollen  recom- 
mended in  these  essays,  and  to  these  recommen- 
dations are  added  the  following  remarks  : 

Deep  ploughing  upon  a  naked  and  poor  soil,  by 
which  a  caput  mortuum  is  brought  to  the  surface, 
has  frequently  proved  pernicious.  This  has  been 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but,  among  them, 
the  preservation  of  a  flat  surface,  though  least  sus- 
pected, has  probably  been  the  most  operative. 
The  simple  process  of  burying  under  a  sterile  te- 
gument, the  little  strength  of  the  land,  neither 
promises  nor  performs  much  ;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment of  hopes  really  forlorn,  frequently  causes  us 
to  abandon  effort,  and  embrace  despair. 

By  the  system  of  these  essays,  inclosing,  ma- 
nuring, and  high  narrow  ridges,  are  combined 
with  deep  ploughing.  The  two  first  replenish  the 
earth  with  a  large  stock  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  last  has  the  effect  of  collecting  the  existing  soil 
in  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  and  depositing  the  ste- 
rile on  its  two  sides,  there  to  remain  for  at^ve  three 
years,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus  all  the  bad  eflects  of  deep  ploughing  are 
avoided.  Instead  of  a  naked  surface,  it  is  applied 
to  one  largely  replenished  with  vegetable  matter. 
Instead  of  forcing  the  soil  and  substratum  into  a 
topsy-tun^y  position,  it  collects  and  doubles  the 
first  for  a  present  crop,  and  provides  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  other,  for  a  future  one.  It  deepens 
and  fructifies  the  soil,  whilst  it  makes  the  best 
provision  for  present  profit.  For  the  reader  is  to 
observe  that  I  am  speaking  of  poor  lands,  whose 
soils  require  doubling,  for  present  sut>si8tence,  and 
improving  for  future  comfort ;  and  not  of  those 
whose  soils  cannot  be  pierced  bv  the  plough. 

Deep  ploughing,  (by  which  I  always  mean  the 
best  to  be  performed  by  four  good  horses  in  a 
plough,)  combined  with  enclosing,  by  turning  un- 
der a  good  coat  of  dry  vegetable  matter,  creates  a 
covered  drain,  and  thus  vastly  obstructs  the  fbr- 
matioD  of  ffullies  in  hilly  lands,  even  if  fallowed 
with  a  level  surface.  But  such  lands  will  admit  of 
Darrow  ridges  as  well  as  level,  by  a  degree  of  skill 
and  attention  so  easily  aUainable,  that  I  observe  it 
to  have  existed  in  Scotland  above  a  century  past, 
under  a  state  of  agriculture  otherwise  execrable,  j 


and  among  the  ignorant  highlanders.  It  is  ef^ 
fected  by  carrying  the  ridges  horizontally  in  such 
inflections  as  the  hilliness  of  the  ground  may  re- 
quire, curved  or  zig-zag,  preserving  their  breadth. 
The  preservation  of  the  soil  is  hardly  more  valua- 
ble than  that  of  the  rain  water  in  the  successive 
reservoirs  thus  produced  to  refresh  the  thirsty  hill 
sides,  instead  of  its  rushing  to  and  poisoning  the 
valleys.  This  classic  system  of  agriculture  has 
been  introduced  into  Virginia  by  a  gentleman  of 
Albemarle,  in  a  style  completely  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  whicn  will  be  copied 
by  those  who  shall  not  be  discouraged  by  its  per- 
fection. His  ridges  however  are  wide,  whereas, 
in  the  maize  country,  they  ought  not  to  exceed  five 
or  six  feet. 

If  enclosing,  manuring,  deep  and  horizontal 
ploughing  were  unattended  by  any  other  advan- 
tages, that  of  preventing  the  land  from  washing 
away  would  in  many  views  be  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  such  a  system.  The  disaster  is  not 
terminated  by  the  destruction  of  the  soil,  the  im- 
poverishment of  individuals,  and  transmission  of  a 
curse  to  futurity.  Navigation  itself  is  becoming 
its  victim,  and  m  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
our  agriculture  has  arrived  to  the  insurpassable 
state  of  imperfection,  of  applying  its  best  soil  to 
the  removal  of  the  worst  farther  from  market. 

The  alternation  once  every  four  years  between 
deep  furrows  and  high  ridges,  according  to  the 
recommended  mode  of  cultivating  com,  and  the 
deep  ploughing,  by  burying  one  portion  of  the 
garlic  very  deep,  and  exposing  another  to  frost, 
will  probably  destroy  it ;  a  conjecture  founded  up- 
on its  considerable  diminution  in  grounds  thus 
treated. 


CCLMIFER0U8    CROPS. 

Among  those,  wheat  is  the  most  valuable,  and  is 
exposed  to  most  calamities.  These  calamities  are 
sometimes  the  effect  of  climate,  at  others  of  bad  till- 
age, and  gradual!ydiminish,  as  the  climate  becomes 
less  favorable  for  Indian  corn ;  for  which  inconve- 
nience the  additional  compensation  according  to  the 
same  thermometer  is  t>estowed,  of  a  greater  suita- 
bleness for  rye,  oats  and  barley.  In  the  climate  and 
soil  proper  for  maize  (I  speak  generally  without  re- 
gard to  exceptions)  r>'e  and  bariey  seldom  succeed, 
oats  are  light  and  precarious,  and  wheat  is  prefera- 
ble, both  on  the  score  of  value  and  risk,  to  either. 
There  are  two  calamities  only  common  to  wheat, 
which  may  not  be  avoided  with  certainty ;  those 
of  the  Hessian  fly  and  rust  As  to  the  weevil, 
they  are  certainly  avoided  by  getting  it  out  eariy; 
a  habit  which  will  prevail,  so  soon  as  it  is  di^^co- 
vered,  that  wheat  may  be  severed  from  the 
straw  by  treading  or  a  machine^  with  the  labor 
necessary  to  secure  it  in  stacks  or  bams.  The 
facility  with  which  the  grain  then  comes  out,  has 
enabled  me  in  a  dry  harvest,  to  tread  an  entire 
considerable  crop,  almost  by  the  time  the  harvest 
ended ;  and  I  generally  pursue  the  practice  as  far 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  so  as  to  leave  a  rem- 
nant only  in  stooks  capable  of  being  gotten  out 
so  soon  afler  harvest  as  to  avoid  this  calamity. — 
The  ttest  bread  and  seed  wheat,  is  invariably  that 
gotten  out  and  cleaned  within  a  day  or  two  after 
it  is  cut,  and  deposited  dry,  in  a  dry  place,  in  bar- 
rels, hogsheads,  or  chests  opened  or  closed. 
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The  Hessian  fly  is  so  little  Understood,  as  to 
have  become  an  excuse  for  the  loss  of  crops  pro- 
ceeding from  bad  tillage.  Lands  are  tired  by 
shallow  and  incessant  culture,  or  by  being  prevent- 
ed from  invigorating  themselves  with  vegetable 
substances.  £ven  the  richest  bottom  lands  are 
subject  to  weariness,  and  sometimes  are  said  to 
have  grown  lousy,  so  that  they  will  cease  at  length 
to  yield  good  corn  ;  and  the  crop  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  infested  by  insects.  To  such  causes 
are  owing,  I  think,  most  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Hessian  fly.  They  would  be  removed 
by  manuring,  covering  the  land  with  good  clover 
lays,  and  by  deep  ploughing,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  maize  fallow  crop  or  of  any  other,  according 
to  the  foregoing  system  ;  or  by  managing  naked 
fallows  in  the  same  way.  And,  moreover,  a  pro- 
bability exists  that  the  two  deep  ploughings,  one 
in  the  winter  and  the  other  early  in  June,  recom- 
mended by  the  same  system,  might  destroy  the 
fly  itself  in  some  form,  and  other  insects  to  great 
extent.  At  least  my  experience  has  never  fur- 
nished me  with  a  single  instance,  in  which  a  crop 
has  suffered  by  any  insect,  when  the  land  was  in 
heart  and  well  covered  with  dry  vegetable  matter, 
when  that  matter  was  turned  under  as  deep  as 
four  horses  in  a  plough  could  do  it,  when  the  land 
had  received  a  second  good  ploughing  by  two 
horses  in  a  plough,  and  when  the  wheat  was 
seeded  on  high  and  narrow  ridges^  with  a  clean 
furrow. 

The  rust,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  better  under- 
stood, because  it  may  be  certainly  produced,  by  a 
due  combination  of  heat,  moisture,  shallow  plough- 
ing, and  a  flat  surface.  By  this  process  wo  shall 
never  fait  of  obtaining  it  on  a  stiff  soil,  from  which 
the  rain  water  cannot  escape,  just  as  by  dosing 
a  roan  with  arsenic,  we  are  sure  of  poisoning 
him  at  last.  Of  course  we  should  no  more  pre- 
scribe this  system  of  agriculture  to  the  wheat, 
than  arsenic  to  the  man,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
poison  it,  although  its  diet,  like  that  of  a  man, 
may  disagree  with  it  occasionally,  in  spite  of  art 
and  caution.  Deep  ploughing,  high  ridging,  and 
deep  wide  water  furrows,  constitute  a  mode  of 
culture  the  reverse  of  that  which  inevitably  afflicts 
wheat  with  the  calamity  called  the  rust,  and  hence 
may  sometimes  prevent,  and  generally  diminish 
it.  The  draining  of  the  ridges  and  the  flues,  for 
the  transmission  of  air  through  the  wheat,  created 
by  the  deep  wide  furrows,  will  diminish  the  heat 
and  moisture,  which  appear  to  be  the  chief  causes 
of  the  disease  ;  and  vigorous  roots  in  a  deep  tilth 
may  add  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  resist  the 
malady. 

Plastering,  by. an  equal  measure  of  gypsum 
mixed  with  it,  and  moistened,  has  benefited  wheat 
in  sundry  experiments,  to  the  conjectured  extent  of 
ten  per  centum,  when  it  has  been  free  from  what 
is  called  the  bird  foot  clover ;  and  Injured  it  thrice 
as  much,  when  infested  with  that  grass,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  gypsum  on  its  growth,  which  is  such, 
that  this  species  of  clover  among  the  plastered 
wheat  will  be  three  or  four  fold  more  luxuriant, 
than  among  the  adjoining  unplastered.  But  the 
land  is  so  considerably  benefited  by  this  plastering 
of  wheat,  that  in  several  instances,  I  have  seen 
intervals  of  ten  yards  wide  across  large  fields, 
where  it  was  omitted  for  experiments,  exhibiting 
for  several  years  aflerwards  a  decided  inferiority 
of  soil.    Besidesj  it  produces  the  highly  valuable 


effects  of  causing  the  clover  seed  sown  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  wheat  to  sprout,  grow  and  stand 
drought  better,  and  of  doubting  or  trebling  its  crop 
the  year  succeeding  the  wheat,  either  for  cutting, 
or  for  the  more  beneficial  purpose  of  falling  oq 
the  laud. 

To  preserve  or  improve  any  species  of  wheat,  a 
selection  by  hand  must  be  annually  made^  with 
which  to  commence  a  new  stock  of' seed. 


8UCCULEKT  CROPS. 

The  trials  I  have  made  of  this  family  have  re- 
sulted in  the  rejection  of  the  whole,  an  individual 
excepted,  as  poseessing  but  little  value,  except  for 
culinary  purposes  ;  and  the  remarks  I  may  make, 
denying  them  to  be  objects  otherwise  valuable, 
are  to  be  understood  as  admitting  their  high  use- 
fulness as  (bod  for  man,  in  respect  to  his  comfort, 
to  his  health  and  economy.  But,  pumpkins  ex- 
cepted, none  of  them  have  in  my  experience  pro- 
duced profit,  used  in  any  other  niode.  1  have  long 
and  patiently  persevered  in  trials  of  the  turnip  and 
potato,  according  to  every  mode  I  could  collect 
lirom  JBuropean  books.  The  former  are  extremely 
precarious,  sown  broadcast,  and  extremely  trou- 
blesome, drilled,  thinned,  ploughed  and  twice 
hand  hoed  ;  a  process  necessary  to  obtain  a  tole- 
rable chance  for  a  great  crop.  They  are  a  food 
so  little  nutritious,  that  some  animals  die  confined 
to  them,  none  fatten  without  an  additional  food, 
and  all  eat  an  enormous  quantity,  so  as  seriously 
to  enhance  the  labor  of  feeding.  They  are  great 
exhausters  of  land,  perhaps  the  greatest ;  and  so 
lar  have  1  failed  in  preventing  this  effect,  by  tak- 
ing up  the  turnips  in  the  fall,  that  it  was  quite  vi- 
sible in  lands  similarly  manured  adjoining  the  tur- 
nips, both  in  straight  and  crooked  lines.  Nor 
have  I  discovered  the  great  t>enefit  said  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  £urope,  of  feeding  the  turnips  on  the 
ground  by  sheep  in  folds  removable  every  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

The  potato  is  by  no  means  so  precarious  nor  ex- 
hausting a  crop  as  the  turnip,  although  it  partici- 
pates ill  no  very  small  degree  of  both  qualities. 
The  objections  to  it  are  the  great  quantity  of  seed 
to  an  acre  necessary  to  be  preserved  through  the 
winter,  and  used  in  the  spring ;  the  tediousness  of 
planting  and  gathering ;  and  the  poorness  of  the 
food.  Before  1  had  seen  Young's  experiments,  1 
had  found  that  hogs  would  die  on  them,  raw  of 
boiled,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  inability  of  the  cli- 
mate to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  but  he  proves 
the  fact  in  £ngland  to  be  the  same.  It  is  true 
that  horned  cattle  will  thrive  well  on  a  liberal  al- 
lowance of  potatoes,  attended  plentifully  with  good 
hay  ;  but  they  would  thrive  on  the  hay  alone,  nor 
do  my  experiments  prove  that  the  potato  is  the 
cheapest  additional  food. 

l^e  pumpkin  on  the  contrary,  in  several  re- 
spects, seems  to  me  to  be  preferable  to  it.  The 
expenses  of  seed,  of  planting  and  of  gathering, 
are  very  wide  apart.  The  labor  of  cultivatiou  ia 
nearly  the  same.  The  pumpkin  crop  is  less  un- 
certain, and  far  heavier  to  an  acre.  Probably  a 
pound  of  pumpkin  may  afford  less  nutriment  than 
so  much  potato,  but  it  is  invariably  healthier,  and 
seldom  fails,  in  combination  with  Indian  com,  to 
dispose  all  animals  to  fatten  kindly,  and  to  aid  in 
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advancing  this  end,  so  as  greatly  to  diminish  the 
expense.  It  entirely  answers  the  end  of  Ibdder  or 
hay  in  the  fall  season,  in  fattening  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  enables  the  farmer  to  spare  his  stock  of  both  ; 
a  circumstance  highly  beneficial  to  one  who  does 
not  abound  in  those  articles,  by  enabling  him  to 
leed  his  teams  better,  and  to  save  a  sufficiency  to 
allow  them  enough,  trom  the  failure  of  the  clover, 
until  the  new  crop  of  hay  or  Ibdder  comes  in. 
Perhaps  no  circumstance  has  contributed  more  to 
the  impoverishment  of  several  of  the  United  States, 
than  the  negligence  to  provide  drv  forage  for  sum- 
mer, producing  the  evils  of  a  loss  of  labor,  of 
weakening  the  teams,  and  of  ruinous  grazmg. 
The  pumpkin,  with  the  daily  addition  of  a  few 
corn  stalks  thrown  inio  the  pens,  is  preferable  to 
the  best  hay  or  fodder  1  ever  tried ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  much  less  of  an  impoverisher  than  the 
potato  ;  arising,  I  suppose,  from  its  entirely  cover- 
ing the  ground  about  the  last  of  June,  if  properly 
cultivate. 

My  mode  of  cultivating  it  is  this.  I  select  the 
intended  number  of  acres  in  the  proposed  corn 
field  of  the  ensuing  year,  where  the  land  is  infest- 
ed with  some  plant,  proposed  to  be  destroyed  by 
culture  for  two  successive  years,  and  by  the  im- 
penetrable shade  of  the  pumpkin  vine  during  the 
first.  In  the  winter  the  ridges  are  cleaned  by 
four  furrows  run  as  deep  as  lour  horses  can  man- 
age a  large  plough,  throwing  one  moiety  of  each 
into  the  old  water  furrow ;  and  I  make  a  new  wa- 
ter furrow  wide  and  deep  where  the  centre  of  the 
ridge  lay.  In  the  latter  end  of  March,  as  much 
manure  as  will  make  the  land  rich  is  spread  on, 
and  the  ridges  are  restored  by  similar  four  furrows 
to  their  first  position,  agreeing  with  that  of  those 
for  the  ensuing  year's  corn  field.  If  (he  land  is 
stiff,  a  second  ploughing  with  a  small  plough  may 
be  necessary  to  pulverize  it.  The  pumpkins  are 
planted  in  the  mode  of  planting  corn,  at  five  feet 
and  a  half  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges, 
and  two  feet  nine  inches  acrocs  them.  They  re- 
ceive one  deep  ploughing,  the  ridges  are  raised 
high  and  the  water  lurrows  made  deep  and  wide; 
the  plants  whilst  tender  are  defended  against  a 
email  bug ;  and  the  ground  is  kept  clean  until  the 
vines  begin  to  overspread  it  One  plant  only  is 
left  in  a  place. 

The  custom  of  sprinkling  pumj  kins  over  com 
fields,  scatters  the  crop  so,  that  the  labor  of  its  col- 
lection exceeds  its  value.  By  giving  them  more 
room,  the  fruit  will  be  larger,  but  the  product  less. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  ripen,  their  use  should 
commence  near  their  residence,  to  save  the  labor 
of  a  distant  removal.  In  this  use  they  may  be 
made  considerably  subservient  to  manuring,  by 
penning  the  animals  fed  on  them.  The  remnant 
must  t>e  gathered  before  frost,  and  deposited  about 
three  feet  high  in  a  stack  made  of  corn  tops  in  the 
common  form,  convenient  to  the  pumpkins,  open 
at  boih  ends,  and  their  use  rapidly  continued  to 
avoid  risk. 

Indian  corn,  dry  or  boiled  alternately,  is  the  best 
food  to  be  unhed  with  the  pumpkins  which  1  have 
tried.  The  pumpkin^  are  fea  raw,  chopped  by 
broad  hatchets  in  troughs,  and  ea|en  ravenously. 
They  produce  a  great  saving  of  grain,  and  an  en- 
tire saving  of  dry  forage,  a  cooaiderable  addition 
to  the  meat,  milkj  and  Uitteri  and  some  increase 
of  manure. 


LEGUMIROVB  CROPS. 

Indian  corn  must  be  recognised  as  the  prince  of 
this  family,  if  it  belongs  to  it.  No  individual  of 
the  whole  tribe  can  compare  with  it  for  meal, 
malt,  fodder,  and  litter.  In  England,  where  sun- 
dry of  its  cognominal  relatives  arc  highly  celebrat- 
ed as  fallow  crops,  their  chief  merit  consists  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  wheat,  or  for  some  other 
culmiferous  crop.  It  was  never  imagined,  that 
the  least  competition  as  to  value  existed  between 
the  fallow  crop  and  its  successor ;  and  the  great 
doubt  has  been,  whether  a  naked  fallow  or  a  fal- 
low crop  ought  to  be  preferred.  Young  decides 
for  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  profit  resulting 
from  the  succulents  or  legumes  used  as  fallow 
crops  there ;  and  his  arguments  ars  tripled  in 
weight,  by  the  triple  value  of  Indian  corn  used  as 
a  fallow  crop  here. 

It  results  that  I  reject  the  succulents  and  le- 
gumes resorted  to  in  England  as  fallow  crops, 
and  prefer  the  maize  for  that  purpose ;  wherefore, 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the  first  have  not  been 
considered  in  that  character,  nor  will  the  latter  be 
so  in  this. 

But  1  shall  advert  to  legumes  as  a  valuable  food 
for  man,  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  whilst  I  ad- 
mit that  in  every  other  view,  including  the  dan- 
ger of  destruction  from  accident,  they  are  inferior 
to  maize;  and  that  even  in  this,  they  are  rather 
to  be  considered  as  its  coadjutor  than  rival. 

Among  them,  the  pea  is  selected  as  covering 
most  individuals,  and  most  fitted  to  our  climate. 
Four  gallons  of  dry  peas  annually,  will  add  in- 
conceivably to  the  health,  strength  and  comfort 
of  a  laborer,  if  prepared  by  good  boiling  with  salt 
meat  of  any  kind.  The  ruinous  state  of  our  coun- 
try aflbrds  but  too  much  space  to  raise  peas  with- 
out much  expense  of  skill  or  labor.  In  the  shifts 
of  most  of  our  farms  there  is  no  scarcity  of  poor 
land.  Such  ought  never  to  be  sown  with  wheat 
or  any  other  culmiferous  grain,  because  they  will 
produce  no  profit,  and  because  severe  exhausters 
as  they  are  must  be  excluded  from  land  already 
exhausted,  under  any  system  of  agriculture  which 
meditates  its  improvement.  A  portion  of  such 
land  may  be  selected,  sufficient  to  produce  four 
gallons  of  dry  peas  for  each  resident  on  the 
(arm  of  all  ages,  exclusive  of  what  they  may 
gather  and  use  at  their  will  in  a  green  state,  to 
be  planted  among  corn  at  the  distance  of  five 
feet  and  a  half  square,  the  distance  also  of  the 
corn.  Of  this,  one  stalk  only  is  left  in  each  hill. 
The  ground  is  ridged,  ploughed  but  one  way,  and 
both  crops  are  planted  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges. 
It  remains  without  producing  any  other  crop  (these 
two  excepted  growing  together)  inclosed,  ungraz- 
ed,  in  deep  furrows  and  iiigh  ridges  running  north 
and  south,  until  the  revolution  of  the  course  of 
culture,  which  consists  of  four  years,  is  completed ; 
and  is  vf  ry  much  improved.  It  is  more  so  if  aided 
by  a  bushel  of  gypsum  to  the  acre.  This  poor 
land  thus  treated,  is  rendered  more  productive 
than  as  usually  managed,  and  the  object  of  its 
improvement  is  accelerated  by  such  a  culture  be- 
yond what  would  be  obtained  by  a  state  of  perfect 
idleness. 

If  circumstances  prevent  this  course,  the  peas 
are  raised  in  the  same  mode  with  pumpkins  on  a 
portion  of  the  intended  corn  field  of  the  fbllowinff 
year,  where  noxious  |  lants  are  to  be  eradicated, 
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equaUy  enriched,  and  similarly  cultivated  ;  except 
then  the  labor  is  very  much  lesseoed  by  the  use  of 
a  weeding  plough  called  a  skimmer.  They  are 
drilled  by  the  hand  as  thick  as  ttie  common  gar- 
den pea,  in  a  shallow  furrow  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridges,  and  covered  with  the  hand  hoe.  11*  the 
land  is  rich,  they  will  cover  the  whole  ground,  so 
that  little  is  lost  by  thedistance  required  in  reler- 
ence  to  the  succeeding  corn  crop;  and  a  small 
•pot  of  land  will  produce  the  necessary  quantity. 
The  best  kind  of  pea  lor  the  end  in  view, 
(which  is  extremely  important  to  a  well  managed 
farm)  known  to  me,  is  white  with  black  eyes. 
But  as  there  are  many  peas  which  answer  this  de- 
scription, besides  a  great  number  of  others,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  his  own  experience  or 
inquiries  for  the  necessary  selection. 


LI  VIE  STOCK. 

Among  the  queries  proposed  by  the  Richmond 
Society  to  awaken  the  dormant  science  of  agri- 
culture, the  eighth  is  so  propounded  as  to  admit 
that  which  1  deny,  "  that  keeping  a  large  stock, 
and  inclosing  to  improve  land  by  excluding  stock, 
are  rival  and  incompatible  systems."  1  shall 
therefore  consider  this  admission  as  a  prevalent 
opinion,  which  powerfully  combats,  and  exten- 
sively retards  a  system  upon  which  the  regenera- 
tion of  our  lands  possibly  depends. 

It  must  be  admitied  that  keeping  a  stock,  equal 
at  least  to  the  whole  grass,  produced  both  by  the 
arable  and  meadow  grounds  of  the  farm,  and  not 
the  inclosing  system,  has  generally  prevailed  ; 
and,  therelbrc,  as  such  a  stock  is  not  only  a  large 
one,  but  the  largest  capable  of  being  kept,  it  fol- 
lows, that  one  of  the  experiments  of  the  proposed 
comparison,  has  been  completely  tried  in  Virginia. 

And  what  is  the  result?  It  is  found  by  com- 
puting the  consequences  reaped  by  Virginia,  from 
her  system  of  keeping  these  enormous  slocks ; 
enormous  in  proportion  to  their  food.  She  exports 
neither  meat,  butter  nor  cheese.  She  is  unable  to 
raise  as  much  of  either  as  she  consumes.  She 
cannot  breed  a  sufficiency  of  draft  animals,  ibr  her 
own  use.  A  nd  after  having  ruined  her  lands  by 
grazing,  so  far  from  deriving  a  pro6t  from  it,  she 
is  obliged  to  deduct  annually  a  considerable  sum 
from  the  profits  of  her  agriculture,  wretched  as  it 
is,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  her  more  wretched 
system  of  grazing.  If  it  is  a  lact,  that  lands  will 
sink  under  a  system  of  oppressive  taxation  bv 
crops,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  they  will  also  sink 
under  excessive  grazing?  And  if  by  cropping 
them  less,  more  bread  can  be  raised,  may  it  not 
follow,  that  more  meat  may  also  be  raised  by 
grazing  them  less?  Fertility  is  as  necessary  a 
requisite  lur  raising  stocks  as  for  raising  bread, 
and  whatever  will  produce  it,  is  a  harbinger  of 
both ;  a  system  of  grazing,  therelbre,  which  im- 

f)overishes  a  country,  is  as  likely  to  terminate  in 
arge  stocks,  as  a  system  of  culture  having  the 
same  effect,  in  large  cropi?. 

The  opinion  '*  that  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  in- 
closing to  recover  the  lost  fertility  of  the  country, 
we  must  sacrifice  our  stocks,"  defisats  its  own  ob- 
ject ;  Slocks  depend  as  intimatelj^  upon  this  reco- 
very, as  bread  stufi',  and  are,  in  fact,  unattainable 
without  it,  except  by  a  vast  depopulation  of  the 


country,  to  make  up  the  loss  of  food  for  stockst 
occasioned  by  the  impoverishment  of  the  laod,  by 
extending  the  space  of  their  range. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  good  sys- 
tem of  grazing  would  have  been  found  in  union 
with  an  execrable  system  of  agriculture,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  inquiring  whether  we  ought 
to  sacrifice  our  mode  of  tillage  to  raising  stock,  or 
our  mode  of  raising  stock  to  our  mode  of  tillage  ; 
the  true  question  probably  is,  whether  we  ought 
not  to  abandon  both,  because  both  modes  obvious- 
ly impoverish  our  lands,  and  gradually  diminish 
boih  crops  and  stocks. 

In  Britain,  generally,  arable  lands  are  not 
grazed,  though  grazing  is  pursued  probably  to  an 
injurious  excess.  There,  meadows,  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, and  well  turfed  standing  pastures,  are  pre- 
pared and  used  for  grazing  ;  and  if  these  precau- 
tions are  uselul  to  a  moist  climate  and  a  rich  soil, 
they  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  a  dry  climate 
and  a  poor  soil. 

To  raise  large  stocks,  we  must  first  raise  large 
meadows  and  rich  pastures,  defended  by  a  Bod 
both  sufficient  to  withstand  the  hoof  and  the  tooth, 
and  capable  of  becoming  richer  under  their  attacks. 
If  any  local  difficulties  in  effecting  this  are  discern- 
ed, they  point  directly  to  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Supposing  that  raising  large  stocks  and  en- 
closing arable  lands  against  grazing,  were  really 
incompatible  objects,  our  attention  is  of  course 
turned  towards  our  climate  and  soil,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  election ;  and  it  is  very  obvious 
that  a  warm  dry  climate  and  a  sandy  soil  ought 
not  to  make  the  same  choice,  with  a  climate  cool 
and  moist,  and  a  clay  soil. 

Still  those  who  have  to  struggle  with  nntural  dis- 
advantages in  raising  stocks,  will  not  find  them 
insurmountable,  so  far  as  it  is  their  interest  to  sur- 
mount them,  if  they  will  resort  to  the  very  system 
for  fertilizing  their  lands,  supposed  to  obstruct  the 
object.  This  system  itseH'  requires  strong  teams, 
meat  for  laborers,  and  stork  sufiicient  to  consume 
the  offal  of  all  the  crops.  Inclosing  is  only  a  coad- 
jutor to  manuring,  and  had  it  excluded  the  means 
for  the  latter,  it  would  have  excluded  a  more  valu- 
able object  than  itself.  So  far  from  it,  that  it  vastly 
advances  those  means,  by  a  regular,  and  uhiroate- 
ly  a  great  increase  of  crops,  and  consequently  of 
litter,  offal  and  stocks. 

Suppose  a  farm  under  the  system  recommended 
in  these  essays,  to  have  trebled  its  crops  on  the 
same  fields  in  twelve  years — if  the  whole  addition- 
al crop  thus  gained  was  devoted  to  Btocks,  is  it  not 
certain  that  it  would  support  far  greater,  dian  the 
same  farm  could  do  in  its  grazed  state  ?  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  ofial  of  this  treble  crop  will  sup- 
port a  stock  three  times  as  large  through  the  win- 
ter, as  the  ofial  of  one  third  of  it ;  and  that  the 
three  fold  crop  of  grain  will  admit  of  large  drafis 
for  the  still  farther  increase  of  stocks,  whilst  one- 
third  of  such  a  crop  might  admit  of  no  such  con- 
tribution 7  The  supposition  is  a  fact.  It  may  be 
farther  discerned,  that  as  the  crops  by  the  acre  in- 
crease, the  space  cultivated  may  be  gradually  di- 
minished, so  as  to  release  a  portion  of^he  labor  for 
the  purposes  of  draining,  manuring,  and  raising 
artificial  grasses  ;  and  in  that  view  constituting  a 
dififerent  mode  of  providing  for  stocks,  from  that 
of  grazing  exhausted  arable  lands.  A  glance  of 
intellect  decides  between  the  two  modes. 

The  grazier  and  the  ploughman  are  cbaracten 
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SO  difierent,  and  their  occupatioDi  bo  distinct, 
Hiat  had  these  essays  related  to  a  aysteni  of  graz- 
ing, •*  Pecuarius"  ought  to  have  been  their  signa- 
ture. What  stronger  proof  can  exist  of  our  agri- 
cultural ignorance,  than  a  notion  of  succeeding  in 
froth  Hnes  at  the  same  time,  by  nwpcctively  vio- 
lating (he  first  principles  of  Iwlh.  To  succeed  in 
grazing,  it  is  necessary  lo  cover  the  land  with  a 
strong  and  rich  turf;  to  succeed  in  agriculture,  this 
turf  must  be  destroyed.  Having  destroyed  the 
lurf  by  the  plough,  we  endeavor  to  prevent  its 
renovation  by  assailing  it  with  the  tooth  and  the 
hoof,  the  instant  it  germinates;  and  propose  to 
raise  large  stocks  without  grass,  and  large  crops 
on  land  too  poor  to  produce  it.  In  England,  the 
ideas  of  promoting  crops  by  treading  and  grazing, 
and  grazing  by  ploughing  up  pastures  and  mea- 
dows, would  excite  great  admiration ;  and  the  ge- 
neral prohibition  in  leases  against  the  latter,  dis- 
closes the  disapprobation  of  the  system  of  reaping 
corn  and  stocks  annuatly  from  (he  same  land. 
The  question,  whether  the  business  of  grazing  or 
of  tillage  is  the  roost  profitable,  frequently  occurs; 
but  whether  the  same  land  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  t>oih  to  tillage  and  grazing,  is  one  ne- 
ver made  by  good  husbandmen.  In  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  distinction  between  till- 
age and  grazing  is  well  understood,  and  their  se- 
paration beneficially  practised  ;  but,  in  most,  sun- 
dry circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  adduced 
have  united  these  occupations;  a  union  indis- 
pensably necessai^  to  a  certain  extent  for  tillage, 
and  incapable  of  being  dispensed  with.  It  is 
there/ore  necessary  (or  me  to  prove,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  inclosing  arable  lands,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  grazini?,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
stocks  necessary  for  meat,  labor  and  manure,  be- 
yond which,  the  occupaiion  of  tillage  forbids  their 
extension. 

If  meadows  and  well  turfed  pastures,  are  best 
for  grazing,  and  if  by  excluding  grazing  from  ara- 
ble land,  its  product  is  vastly  increased,  it  follows, 
that  we  can  eifect  this  union  not  only  without  in- 
jury to  either  of  the  objects,  but  so  as  to  advance 
the  interest  of  both,  by  allotting  proper  portions  of 
the  farm  to  each,  and  managing  such  portions  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  indispensably  dictated  by 
the  ends  intended  to  be  produced.  Whereas,  the 
principle  necessary  to  produce  stocks  or  grain,  be- 
ing not  only  difierent,  but  exactly  opposed,  since 
we  must  produce  grass  for  one  end,  and  destroy  it 
for  the  other,  by  applying  both  to  the  same  land, 
a  warfare  ensues  which  cripples^  and  finally  kills 
both  the  combatants. 

By  thus  appropriating  particular  portions  of  a 
farm,  we  may  manage  each  portion  according  to 
the  principles  necessary  to  make  it  more  produc- 
tive ;  and  the  productiveness  of  each  will  ad- 
vance that  of  the  other.  The  better  crops  of  grain 
we  raise,  the  more  ofial  is  produced,  and  this  offal, 
by  furnishing  litter  and  food  for  stocks,  raises 
stocks  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  manure ;  the  chief 
means  for  improving  our  pasture,  meadow  and 
arable  land.  An  increase  of  stoeks  must  follow 
an  increase  of  manure,  because  it  begets  an  in- 
crease of  their  food  and  litter,  just  as  their  de- 
creases is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  tho  dimi- 
nution of  maoqre. 

We  see  that  some  of  the  states,  Virginia  for  in- 
stance, can  DO  longer  raise  meat,  chee^  or  teams 
■uffioieot  for  home  coosomptioo,  and  the  cause  of 
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this  phenomenon  will  illustrate  my  reasoning.  No 
state,  and  probably  no  agricultural  country,  ever 
went  more  thoroughly  into  (he  plan  oT  grazing 
arable  land,  of  neglecting  meadows  and  perma- 
nent pastures,  and  of  endowing  their  stocks  with 
the  privilege  of  unlimited  grazing;  and  the  end 
is  ruin  to  the  stocks  themselves,  as  a  consolation 
lor  ruin  to  the  lands.  The  indiscriminate  grazing 
is  (he  very  cause,  which  is  impoverishing  both  the 
husbandman  end  grazier,  and  the  greeoy  project 
of  succeeding  in  tK)th  characters,  by  extorting 
from  the  earth  a  double  contribution,  has  defeated 
our  success  in  either. 

Such  a  project  is  as  fatal  to  a  country,  whoso 
climate  and  soil  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  the 
production  of  grass,  as  an  obstinate  culture  of  rice 
and  cotton  would  be  to  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. If)  therefore,  we  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
proposed  computation,  the  election  between  tillage 
and  stocks  is  settled  by  the  consideration  of  soil 
and  climate,  9m  they  may  be  favorable  to  grass, 
bread  stuff  or  other  products,  because,  however 
we  may  sometimes  be  able  to  force  nature,  her 
spontaneous  efibrts  on  our  side  are  the  best  sureties 
for  success. 

Let  any  gentleman,  for  instance,  of  the  bread 
stuff  country  of  the  United  States,  compare  the 
profit  he  would  derive  from  doubling  his  crops  of 
grain,  with  that  he  gains  by  keeping  the  largest 
stocks  within  his  power.  He  will  discern,  that 
such  an  accession  of  annual  income,  will  gene- 
rally even  exceed  the  whole  talue  of  his  stocks, 
instead  of  their  profit;  and  if  the  enclosing  Sjrs- 
te.m,  aided  by  the  means  heretofore  explained, 
will  rapidly  double  his  crops  of  grain,  the  prefer- 
ence between  that  and  its  rival  is  determined; 
and  the  object  of  grazing  at  the  expense  of  tillago 
in  an  impoverished  country,  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

If  we  impoverish  our  land  by  grazing  or  tillage, 
both  stocks  and  crops,  whatever  they  be,  will  gra- 
dually diminish ;  gradually,  become  less  profita- 
ble ;  and,  finally,  insufficient  to  afford  a  mainte- 
nance. It  is  true  that  some  bottom  lands  exist, 
so  rich,  as  to  bear,  and  even  improve  under  tillage 
and  grazing,  if  red  clover  is  the  grass  used,  and 
if  it  is  suffered  to  get  well  in  flower  before  the 
stocks  are  turned  on  it.  fiut  this  is  owing  to  the 
extreme  fatness  of  the  soil,  its  ability  to  cover  it* 
self  with  a  luxuriant  coat  of  clover,  the  accession 
of  vegetable  matter  by  a  great  portion  being  trod- 
den on  and  rejected  by  the  cattle,  and  the  entire 
acquisition  of  its  tap  root,  containing  from  the  size 
it  acquires  in  such  land,  no  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  the  same  matter. — Besides,  land  of  this  quality 
is  so  rare,  as  to  constitute  an  anomaly  entirely 
foreign  to  any  system  of  agriculture  proper  for  the 
United  States.  Very  few  of  us  have  ever  seen 
it,  and  still  fewer  would  profit  from  any  system 
built  upon  its  qualities.  Nay,  it  is  a  kind  of  land 
which  hardly  requires  a  system,  and  would  be  as 
prosperous  under  a  bad  one,  as  the  general  agri- 
cultural state  of  the  country  would  be  under  the 
beat.  It  is  necessary  however  to  suggest  this 
anomalous  case,  lest  we  should  be  led  to  rearcm 
from  it,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  different  case. 
The  most  zealous  anwr  patriiB  will  confess  that 
the  United  States  have  infinitely  less  need  for  a 
system  to  improve,  rich  than  for  one  to  improve 
poor  land ;  and  instead  of  being  blinded  by  its 
wishes  should  be  enlightened  by  truth,  as  the  only 
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mode  of  gratifying  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
human  passions. 

The  expanse  of  our  territory,  geneially,  is  now 
in  a  state  so  far  from  being  able  to  improve  under 
the  double  taxation  of  tillage  and  grazing,  as  to 
require  a  revolution  of  our  habits  to  improve  under 
either;  and  the  time  has  come,  when  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  discover  some  mode  of  raising  meat 
as  well  as  bread,  without  impoverishing  our  lands. 

It  is  easy  by  a  good  system  so  wonderfully  to 
alter  the  case,  as  to  make  stocks  profitable  simply 
from  their  manure,  exclusive  of  the  labor,  meat, 
tallow,  leather,  milk  and  butter  they  yield ;  and  to 
draw  from  them  not  only  the  entire  means  for 
their  own  support,  but  a  surplus  for  enriching  the 
soil.  The  mode  of  doing  this  has  been  heretofore 
explained,  but  in  order  to  combine  with  it  the 
subject  now  under  consideration,  with  more  per- 
spicuity, I  will  take  up  and  consider  separately, 
the  mode  of  managing  each  species  or  our  do- 
mestic animals,  usually  comprised  by  the  term 
"stock,"  upon  a  tillage  farm  which  requires  the 
nurture  of  inclosing. 

The  working  animals  constitute  a  species  of 
stock  comprising  horses,  mules  and  oxen.  The 
two  former  ought  to  inhabit  a  lot  having  a  stable 
and  stream,  and  to  be  excluded  wholly  from  graz- 
ing. For  two  months  of  the  year,  clover  cut 
daily,  and  exposed  to  six  hours'  sun,  to  prevent 
the  animal  from  being  hoven,  should  be  their  hay. 
It  will  add  to  their  health  at  the  season  it  comes 
in.  After  it  fails,  the  best  fodder  or  hay,  preserv- 
ed for  the  hottest  season,  succeeds  it.  Corn  stalks 
serve  them  from  the  first  of  November,  whilst 
they  last,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  inferior  tops, 
blades  or  hay.  fiy  littering  the  stables  and  yards 
well  in  winter,  they  will  make  manure  sufficing 
to  enrich  more  land  than  will  produce  their  corn ; 
as  this  enrichment  is  not  exhausted  by  one  crop ; 
and  as  clover,  proper  cultivation,  and  inclosing 
will  preserve  and  farther  improve  the  land,  the 
working  stock,  exclusive  of  its  labor,  subscribes 
largely  to  the  renovation  of  the  soil  instead  of  its 
impoverishment  by  pasturing.  The  considerations 
of  saving  the  labor  of  collecting  the  working  ani- 
mals from  pastures,  and  avoidms  the  loss  of  the 
morning,  so  material  in  a  warm  climate,  are  infe- 
rior, but  additional  recommendations  of  the  same 
system. 

The  oxen  in  summer  should  be  penned  and  fed 
separately  from  the  other  cattle,  and  in  winter  the 
same  separation  should  take  place,  with  a  more 
comfortable  cover.  They  will  furnish  the  same 
supply  of  manure  as  the  horses  and  mules  in  win- 
ter, and  more  in  summer  from  the  removal  of  their 
pen,  calculated  to  stand  not  beyond  ten  days. 
Whilst  not  at  work,  they  may  bo  pastured  with 
the  other  cattle. 

The  horned  cattle  are  happily  able  toeoceunter 
the  hardships  inflicted  on  them  by  the  impover- 
ishment of  our  country*  These  will  be  gradually 
decreased  by  enriching  it  Their  food  for  half  the 
year  consists  of  the  coarse  ofial  of  bread  grain  in 
much  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  system  which  will  increase  such  crops,  will 
increase  their  food  during  that  season  of  the  year, 
when  they  sufier  most,  and  perish  in  great  num- 
bers, besides  afibrding  them  a  chance  from  its 
greater  plenty,  of  participating  more  copiously  of 
the  grain  itself.  Such  an  increase  of  staple  crops 
begets  capital  and  releases  labor,  for  draining  im- 


provements ;  and  speedily  points  at  swamps  and 
marshes  of  a  soil,  capable  in  general  of  beioi; 
made  one  hundred  fold  more  productive  in  grass, 
than  our  exhausted  fields.  Meadows  thus  grofr 
out  of  the  inclosing  system,  if  that  system  in- 
creases the  staple  crops,  and  are  a  rettibution  with 
accumulating  interests  to  the  stock,  for  the  loss  of 
naked  fields.  This  retribution  extends  to  both  fall 
and  winter.  Meadows  should  be  cut  for  hay,  and 
grazed  with  horned  cattle,  al\er  the  second  crop 
has  arrived  to  its  most  luxuriant  state.  -So  far 
from  being  deteriorated  by  it,  they  are  improved, 
produce  cleaner  and  larger  crops  of  hay,  are 
longer  defended  against  the  intrusioo  of  weeds, 
bushes  and  coarse  grasses,  and  finally,  when  till- 
age becomes  necessary  for  cleansing  them,  their 
state  for  receiving  it  will  be  better,  aod  the  crop 
enhanced. 

By  the  increased  ofial  of  increased  crops,  and  by 
the  bay  of  these  meadows,  stocks  will  be  better 
provided  for  during  the  winter,  than  under  the 
unlimited  grazing  system  ;  to  which  add  the  graz- 
ing of  the  aftermath  of  the  meadows,  aad  this 
superior  provision  is  extended  to  about  eight 
months  of  the  year.  Between  three  and  four 
months  of  spring  and  summer,  pasturage  only 
remains  to  be  supplied.  An  abundant  resource 
for  this  is  one  effect  of  unlimited  grazing,  and  our 
greatest  agrarian  calamity.  Vast  tracts  of  ex- 
hausted country  are  every  where  turned  out,  or 
led  unenclosed,  to  recover  what  heart  they  can  in 
their  own  way ;  and  their  progress  in  that  effort 
is  accelerated  by  inclosing  them  as  pasturage  for 
cattle  alone,  or  at  least  excluding  nogs.  Such 
fields  presently  produce  shrubs  and  coarse  grass, 
and  lands  never  cleared,  may  be  inclosed  with 
them,  as  auxiliaries.  Together,  they  will  consti- 
tute a  pasture  for  cattle,  far  better  m  the  spring 
and  summer,  than  that  generally  afibrded  by 
arable  lands,  which  in  the  maize  country  of  the 
United  States  are  particularly  scanty  of  grass 
until  towards  the  fall,  and  then  the  superior  re- 
source of  the  meadow  grazing  is  provided  by  the 
system  of  inclosing. 

It  would  be  too  alarming;  to  subjoin  to  these 
reasonings  (and  probably  by  its  strangeness  might 
destroy  them  all)  the  idea  of  manuring;  a  spacioua 
highland  meadow,  as  a  farther  auxiliary  to  the 
inclosing  system ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  deferred 
until  crops  are  trebled  by  it.  fiut  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  point  out  in  what  way  this  system 
is  prepared  to  satisfy  those  cravings  which  caDDOt 
be  deferred. 

As  crops  increase  in  a  warm  and  poor  country, 
no  department  will  more  suddenly  experience  an 
improvement  than  that  of  the  table.  As  to  beef, 
it  is  received  from  the  aftermath  of  the  meadow, 
by  the  pumpkin,  and  Indian  com,  the  com  stalks 
succeed  the  pumpkins,  and  it  is  finished  in  March 
on  com  and  hay.  In  the  interim  the  knife  ia  at 
work  and  the  manure  is  accumulating.  During 
the  moderate  weather,  afler  leaving  the  meadow, 
for  the  pumpkins,  the  beeves  are  penned  on  suc- 
cessive spots  and  not  littered,  the  plough  succeed- 
ing the  removal  of  the  pen.  When  the  stocks 
come  in  they  are  placed  in  their  stationary  winter's 
habitation,  and  copiously  littered.  And  with  pro- 
per management,  the  manure  thus  raised  over- 
pays the  expense  of  fattening  them.  The  addi- 
tional advantage  of  milk  and  butter  is  derived 
from  fattening  wr  beef  the  old  cows  yielding  milk| 
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through  the  winter.  They  may  be  often  made 
fine  meat,  and  will  at  leatt  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion (o  the  stock  of  salt  provision  for  the  laborers, 
Instead  of  being  devoted  to  their  common  fate  in 
a  premature  age,  by  want  of  food. 

The  l>est  and  cheapest  mode  of  raising  calves, 
end  of  /atiening  lambs,  I  have  ever  tried,  is  also 
suggested  by  the  inclosing  system.    It  is  that  of 
(biding  them  on  red  clover  from  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  April,  or  from  the  clover's  becoming  three 
or  /bur  inches  high ;  the  calves  until  frost.    Small 
common   fence  rails,  and  the  common  crooked 
fences,  make  folds  with  less  labor  and  stand  better 
than  any  I  have  ever  tried.  This  pen  ought  never 
to  stand  longer  than  three  days,  in  which  time  it 
ought  to  be  grazed  clean.    If  it  stands  longer,  the 
grass  is  injured  by  treading.     When  it  is  to  be 
removed,  the  calves  and  sheep  are  confined  in  a 
corner  next  to  the  new  pen,  by  using  some  of  the 
top  rails.    An  acre  of  fine  clover,  unless  it  is  dis- 
abled by  drought,  .vill  graze  ten  calves,  ten  ewes 
and  ten  lambs,  through  the  grass  season,  allowing 
for  the  gradual  removal  of  the  sheep,  all  of  which 
ought  to  be  killed.    To  make  them  good  meat, 
they  must  be  allowed  other  Ibod.     Wash  of  corn 
meal,  or  well  boiled  corn  itself  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  I  have  tried.  The  acre  will  bo  frequently 
fed  over  without  destroying  the  clover,  and  the  land 
will  be  improved.    Calves  will  make  a  reimburse- 
ment with  a  profit  for  this  mode  of  raising  them, 
by  their  superior  value  beyond  those  raised  in  the 
common  way,  and  by  surrendering  at  an  early 
age  their  mother's  milk.    And  its  economy  is  in- 
creased by  selecting  annually  the  old  ewes  and 
their  lambs  Ibr  fattening,  comprising  so  many  as 
that  a  portion  of  the  latter  and  all  the  (brmer  may 
be  bestowed  on  the  slaves.    By  harvest,  Iambs 
have  grown  too  large  and  coarse  for  the  table, 
and  the  ewes  have  become  good  mutton.    The 
mother  should  die  within  three  days  of  the  lamb, 
or  she  falls  ofi*.    fioth  furnish  a  supply  of  excel- 
lent food  at  that  laborious  season ;  and  as  to  have 
good  lambs  we  must  make  their  mothers  fat,  the 
luxury  of  the  master  bestows  a  luxury  on  the 
•laves,  without  an  additional  expense,  and  un- 
doubtedly with  more  economy,  than  to  devote  such 
sheep  to  their  usual  destiny.    These  old  ewes 
thus  managed,  yield  fine  lambs,  much  wool,  good 
mutton,  and  hides  able  to  bear  tanning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  pads  lor  the  back  bands  of  the' 
plough  horses  to  pass  through. 
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It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  am  about  to  express 
Biy  opinions  as  to  this  stock,  lest  they  may  discre- 
dit those  upon  subjects  concerning  which  I  have 
had  more  experience.  For  sixteen  years  1  have 
labored  to  estimate  their  value  and  character, 
upon  a  small  scale,  having  a  flock  only  of  from 
one  to  (bar  handredj  daily  attended  by  a  shepherd, 
and  my  conclusions  are  that  they  require  and  con- 
sume far  more  food,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
than  any  other  stock,  that  they  are  more  liable  to 
disease  and  death,  and  that  they  cannot  be  made 
a  profitable  object,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  warm  dry  climate  and  sandy  soil  of  the  United 
States,  but  by  banishing  tilhige  from  vast  tracts  of 
couQUry.  These  opinions  are  by  no  means  intended 


however  to  exclude  them  as  a  luxury  for  the  table, 
capable  of  being  made  to  repay  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  expense  it  causes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  hot  constitution  of  sheep 
produces  a  rapid  digestion,  and  that  insatiable  ap- 
petite, by  which  the  fact  is  accounted  for,  of  their 
flourishing  onlv  to  any  extent  in  fine  meadows  or 
extensive  wildernesses.    If  this  voraciousness  is 
not  gratified,  the  animal  perishes  or  dwindles:  if 
it  is,  he  depopulates  the  country  he  inhabits.  The 
sheep  of  Spain  have  probably  kept  out  of  exist- 
ence, or  sent  out  of  it,  more  people  than  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  earth  have  destroyed  from  the  crea- 
tion i  and  those  of  £ngland  may  have  caused  a 
greater  depopulation,  than  all  her  extravagant 
wars.    It  may  be  owing  to  this  animal  that  the 
independence  of  one  country  is  almost  overthrown, 
and  of  the  other  toitering.    In  both  countries  the 
sufficiency  of  bread  for  sheep,  may  have  produced 
this  insufficiency  of  bread  for  man,  and  prejudice 
may  have  nurtured  errors,  of  which  our  folly  may 
relieve  them,  just  as  superstition  has  been  known 
to  seize  or  steal  an  idol,  which  had  long  been  a 
curse  to  the  place  of  its  invention.    It  is  admitted 
that  the  wool  of  sheep  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  ne- 
cessary, and  often  a  luxury ;  but  if  I  fancied  a 
pearl,  why  should  I  dive  for  it  myself!  when  those 
who  love  the  employment,  wish  to  supply  me ;  or 
why  should  a  nation  depopulate  itself  to  gain 
them,  if  it  can  become  strong  and  populous  with- 
out pearls?    The  earth's  capacit;^  to  produce  food 
and  materials  for  clothes  is  limited,  and  by  en- 
dowing the  brute  creation  with  so  much  of  the 
former,  as  to  produce  a  deficit  for  man's  use,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  surplus  of  the  latter  for  exporta- 
tion, the  sheep  policy  is  said  to  be  perfected.    It  is 
probable  that  an  acre  of  the  proper  soil  in  the  pro- 
per climate,  is  capable  of  raising  ten  times  as  much 
cotton  wool,  as  sheep's,  ana  if  we  shall  only 
glance  at  the  vast  quantity  of  the  former  material 
for  clothing  exported  from  a  small  district  of  coun- 
try, thinly  peopled,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  capa- 
city of  the  earth  to  produce  it  to  any  needful  ex- 
tent without  paying   depopulation   for  raiment* 
Although  sheep's  wool  was  the  best  resource  for  a 
state  of  ignorance,  it  is  superseded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  a  slate  of  cotton  mimufacturing  skdl ;  and 
whilst  the  English  nation  have  proved  the  high 
value  of  our  cotton,  and  opened  an  inexhaustible 
demand  for  the  abundance  we  can  spare*  it  is 
certainly  a  responsible  hostage  for  the  small  por- 
tion of  her  woollens  we  may  want ;  and  an  ex- 
changee is  probably  better  than  turning  our  com 
fields  into  sheep  pastures.    It  is  exactly  the  case 
in  which  commerce  renders  a  mutual  benefit,  as 
we  under  our  warm  and  dnr  climate,  and  in  our 
sandy  soil,  can  raise  cotton  cheaper  than  England; 
and  she  by  the  help  of  her  moisture  and  verdu^re, 
can  raise  wool  cheaper  than  the  United  Slates. 
It  is  curious  that  wool  should  be  supplanting  cot- 
ton here,  whilst  cotton  is  supplanting  wool  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  as  fashions  wear  out  in  one  country  they 
flee  to  another. 

Their  manure  is  the  chief  recompense  for  the 
expense  of  sheep,  and  worth  more  than  their  wool, 
if  they  are  regtuarly  penned.  It  is  true,  that  this 
will  in  some  degree  injure  them,  but  it  is  indispen- 
sable, unless  by  surrendering  to  them  a  power  of 
grazing  at  will|  the  calamitous  alternative  of 
speedily  reducing  the  farm  to  a  barren  is  reierte4 
to. 
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Moveable  pens,  aa  in  the  case  of  cattlci  are 
best  io  the  warm  seatoDB  of  the  year ;  in  the  cold, 
a  farm-pen  ehelter  also,  open  to  the  eouth,  and 
closed  to  the  ground  towards  the  other  three  car- 
dinal points,  will  suffice  to  the  39th  decree  ofnorth 
latitude.  This  pen  should  be  re^uTarly  littered 
with  stalks,  straw  or  litter  of  any  kind. 

Under  the  system  of  iodosing,  the  sheep  may 
be  managed  like  horned  cattle,  except  that  they 
must  be  better  fed.  For  this  purpose  they 
ought  to  be  attended  by  a  shepherd,  that  besides 
the  grazing  allowed  to  the  cattle,  they  may  be 
treated  with  such  parts  of  the  inclosed  area,  as 
they  may  benefit  or  not  injure.  Of  the  first  de- 
scription, are  grounds  infested  with  garlic,  over 
which  the  sheep  should  be  rapidly  carried  ader  it 
has  headed,  to  eat  its  seed  ;  of  the  second,  the 
banks  of  rivers,  rivulets  of  woodland.  In  winter, 
the  sheep  will  eat  every  thing,  and  the  better  the 
food  the  more  thev  will  thrive.  A  great  quantity 
of  corn,  caught  sou  by  frost,  most  of  which  became 
quite  black,  and  all  of  it  such  as  to  be  refused  by 
hogs,  was  greedily  eaten  by  sheep ;  and  the  sup- 
ply being  copious,  made  the  best  nock  I  ever  saw. 
In  winter,  their  farm  pen  is  made  in  the  field  to  t>e 
cultivated  in  corn,  the  following  summer,  in  which 
field  the  sheep  are  then  allowed  daily  to  feed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  shepherd.  Being  co- 
vered with  the  dry  litter  of  clover,  the  little  grass 
they  get  under  it  is  of  some  service  to  them,  and 
the  litter  itself  is  more  conveniently  disposed  for 
the  plough  by  being  trodden  down. 


HOGt. 


Few  animals  do  us  more  real  mischief  and 
sufier  more  unmerited  reproach  than  these.  They 
are  the  cause  of  dead  wood  fences,  which  render 
more  labor  unproductive,  than  any  item  of  the 
long  agricultural  catalogue  of  practices,  portra3red 
in  the  miserable  countenance  of  our  country. 
A  consumption  of  labor  in  making  ephemeral 
fences,  which  might  be  employed  in  making  food, 
clothing  or  lasting  improvements,  is  a  check  up- 
on population  even  greater  than  the  English  and 
Spanish  sheep  system  ;  but  if  we  add  to  it, 
the  impoverishment  of  land,  and  waste  of  her- 
bage, by  the  eradicating  license  legally  confer- 
reaon  hogs,  it  will  require  but  a  small  portion  of 
prophetic  skill  to  anticipate  the  impeachment  of 
our  agricultural  system,  to  be  gradually  pronoun- 
ced by  the  census.  We  shall  however  long  strug- 
gle against  the  admonitions  of  this  unerring  logi- 
cian, by  assigning  to  the  allurements  of  a  wilder- 
ness, emigrations  resulting  from  a  policy  and  a 
system,  incapable  of  withstanding  these  allure- 
ments, compared  with  all  the  benefits  of  our  culti- 
vation. Our  system  of  agriculture  is  felt  as  a 
greater  evil  than  no  system.  A  country  wanting 
people  with  actual  tillage  on  its  side,  is  robbed  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  ^w  it  has,  by  one  exposed 
to  every  evil  except  our  agricultural  system,  fiut 
we  ascribe  the  expulsions  caused  by  its  impover- 
ishment to  the  attractions  of  putrefying  forests,  of 
an  exposure  to  all  weather,  of  innumerable  hard- 
ships, and  of  Indian  scalping  knives,  and  lose  the 
faculty  of  seeing  their  cause  where  we  tread,  by 
ascribing  it  to  imaginary  notions. 

The  destruction  of  wood  and  timber,  produced 


by  the  mode  of  raising  hogs  according  to  law,  ei* 
elusive  of  the  depopulation  it  advances,  is  hself  a 
calamity  grievous  in  all  quarters,  but  ruinous  to 
those  unpossessed  of  coal  for  fuel,  and  stone  for 
fencing.  This  destruction  increases  in  a  ratio  cor- 
respondent to  the  diminution  of  our  means  to  t>ear 
it  J  because  the  young  wood  and  timber  used  lor 
fences,  fuel  and  building,  is  more  subject  to  decay 
than  the  old;  and  a  perseverance  in  prejudice 
cannot  be  more  amply  displayed,  than  by  an  ex- 
pectation of  resisting  with  tender  saplings,  a  prac- 
tice which  has  demolished  the  tough  forests  of  oak. 

All  the  calamities  arising  from  fences  of  dead 
wood,  are  ascribed  to  these  ill-fated  animals,  as  if 
they  had  themselves  (breed  upon  us  the  system 
which  has  produced  these  calamities ;  just  as  \he 
impoverishment  of  our  lands  is  ascribetl  to  Indian 
corn,  as  if  that  had  dictated  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture by  which  it  is  effected.  But  it  is  neither  new, 
nor  unnatural,  to  mistake  our  best  benefactors  for 
our  worst  enemies. 

Yet  a  single  question  refutes  the  ealmnny*  Did 
the  hogs  enact  the  laws,  by  which  they  are  turn- 
ed loose,  without  rings  in  the  nose,  or  yokes  on  the 
neck  to  root  out  the  herbage,  and  assail  the  k>- 
closuresl  Had  they  t>een  legislators,  self-interest 
(allowing  them  wisdom)  would  have  suggested 
to  them  a  mode  of  coming  at  subsistence,  infinite- 
ly better  than  one,  by  which  they  are  exposed  la 
disasters,  hunger,  poverty  and  assassination. 

Excluding  fi*om  the  argument  all  the  mischiefs 
flowing  from  the  system  of  raising  ho^  introduced 
by  law,  and  confining  the  question  simply  to  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  hog  and  his  owner  in  the 
points  of  comfort,  profit  and  plenty,  we  gain  con- 
viction of  its  imperfection,  by  placing  it  on  its 
strongest  ground. 

Meal  is  the  end  in  view.  No  animal  furnishes 
better  than  the  hog.  If  there  is  any  other  which 
will  furnish  more  at  less  expense,  m  a  dry  coun^ 
try,  or  which  possesses  more  congruity  with  In- 
dian corn,  where  that  is  the  chief  fund  for  subsis- 
tence, it  ought  to  be  prelerred  ;  if  not,  the  hog  de- 
serves more  attention  than  he  hashitheito  receiv- 
ed. In  the  maize  country,  the  existence  of  no 
such  animal  is  admitted,  by  the  general  recourse 
to  the  hog  as  the  chief  resource  for  meat ;  and  the 
first  question  is,  whether  he  is  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  he  has  been  thus  selected. 

The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  require  proof.  The 
maize  Atlantic  districts  raise  an  insufficiency  of 
meat  for  their  own  consumption,  by  m^ans  of  ao 
animal  selected  on  account  of  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  object.  A  failure  in  the  object  with  the 
best  means  of  attaining  it,  is  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  misapplication  of  those  means. 

Though  this  supply  of  meat  from  hogs  is  insuffi- 
cient, it  is  yet  considerable,  and  far  exceeding  the 
quantity  furnished  by  all  other  animals.  But  it  is 
still  considered  by  a  pecuniary  computation  as  an 
unprofitable  business  to  raise  them.  If  there  is 
any  foundation  for  this  opinion,  drawn  from  a 
computation  which  excludes  all  the  mlscbieA  ari- 
sing from  dead  fences,  it  determines  the  mode  of 
raising  them  to  be  exclusively  erroneous. 

This  pecuniary  loss  must  arise  from  the  mode 
of  raising  them,  in  those  districts  where  bogs  are 
the  best  resource  for  meat,  unless  we  suppose  that 
nature  has  treated  these  districts  with  such  severi- 
ty, as  to  provide  no  animal  to  supply  a  moderate 
comfort,  except  at  an  expenso  which  most  excitida 
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a  great  number  of  people  from  iti  use.  And  as 
this  supposition  cannot  be  admitted,  the  evil  can 
only  be  sought  for  in  this  mode,  where  it  will  be 
found  in  the  disasters  of  the  hogs,  the  inattention 
of  their  owners,  the  badness  and  insufficiency  of 
their  food,  and  the  mean  quality  of  their  meat.  I 
■halt  therefore  attempt  in  the  next  number,  to 
point  out  a  different  one,  more  profitable  to  the 
owner,  more  com'brtable  to  the  animal,  an* I  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  ruinous  vice  of  operating 
as  an  exclusion  of  live  fences. 

No  domestic  animal  multiplies  equally,  grows 
as  rapidly,  is  as  thriHy,  makes  as  good  salt  meat, 
is  as  hardy,  as  healthy,  as  docile,  or  eats  as  little  in 

Proportion  to  size  as  the  hog.  A  mode  of  raising 
im  which  takes  advantage  of  all  these  qualities, 
designating  him  as  the  best  resource  for  meat,  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  particular  attention,  and  would 
be  a  great  improvement.  My  experience  is  in- 
considerable, and  my  knowledge  limited  in  relation 
to  it.  fiut  I  shall  give  the  result  of  the  former, 
without  deviating  into  conjecture,  or  recurri/ig  to 
books.  Indeed,  as  neither  distilleries  nor  dairies 
constitute  any  resource  for  the  country  within  my 
view,  little  aid  could  be  extracted  from  the  latter. 
Indian  corn,  clover  and  pumpkins,  are  my  only 
resources  for  raising  hogs.  They  are  raised  within 
the  inclosure  of  a  farm  having  no  cross  fences, 
regularly  confined  in  a  pen  of  nights,  and  sofiiered 
to  run  at  large  in  the  day,  in  that  portion  of  the 
farm  designed  for  Indian  com  the  succeeding  year. 
The  /arm  is  divided  into  four  shifts,  the  greater 
part  of  each  being  left  in  red  clover  afler  wheat, 
■o  that  a  shiA  during  the  last  year  of  its  rest  is 
well  covered.  The  injury  to  clover  by  hogs  from 
grazing,  is  infinitely  less  than  that  from  any  other 
animal.  No  number  necessary  for  domestic  con- 
sumption will  materially  affect  the  field  expos- 
ed to  grazing  in  this  mode.  Twenty  sheep  would 
injure  it  more  than  a  hundred  hogs.  And  to  pre- 
rent  rooting,  iron  rings  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
large  one  for  the  finger,  are  constantly  kept  in  the 
cartila^  of  the  nose. 

Until  the  pumpkins  come  in,  the  hogs  subsist 
by  grazing:,  with  an  allowance  of  shattered  Indian 
com,  sufficing  to  keep  the  sows  having  pigs,  in 
tolerable  heart ;  other  hogs  will  become  very  fat 
upon  the  same  allowance.  As  soon  as  the  pum|)- 
kiiis  are  ripe,  the  whole  fiamily  are  confined  to  the 
pen,  and  fed  with  as  many  as  they  will  eat  cut  up 
ID  troDffhs,  besides  a  full  meal  of  sound  com  daily, 
raw  or  t>oiled  as  their  appetite  fluctuates.  And 
those  for  slaughter  are  fed  with  com  about  ten 
days  after  the  pumpkins  are  expended,  to  harden 
and  flavor  the  meat. 

By  removing  the  pen  with  regularity,  and 
ploughing  it  op,  as  in  the  case  of  cattle,  hogs  will 
in  my  judgment  manure  land  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  expense  of  raising  them ;  and  instead  of 
eontriboting  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  by  eradicat- 
ing herbage,  and  compelling  farmers  to  reject  live 
iencesi  contribute  to  its  renovation  by  their  ma- 
nure. 

The  whole  stock  exceeding  nine  months  old, 
except  a  male  and  two  or  three  females,  is  killed 
annually.  If  a  species  is  selected  which  breeds 
voung,  and  gains  its  growth  nuicklyi  the  litters 
between  the  nrst  of  June  and  the  first  of  March 
will  furnish  an  abundance  of  progeny  for  (he  se- 
cond killing  time.  Their  mothers  will  make  fat 
aad  tmalli  and  (ho  oialai  fiit  and  large  meat  for 


the  first.  These  pigs  are  accelerated  in  growth, 
by  being  suffered  to  sh<\re  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
large  hogs,  unless  it  may  happen  to  t>e  necessary 
to  wean  a  litter  occa9ionaliy,  to  gain  time  for  reco- 
vering the  flesh  of  its  mother.  And  the  annual 
clearance  of  nearly  all  the  old  hog9,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  economy,  because  the  expense  is 
thereby  diminished  to  a  great  extent,  for  above 
half  the  year,  by  having  young  ones  only  to  sus- 
tain. 

The  mischiefs  from  hogs  allowed  such  license, 
is  the  chief  objection  to  be  expected  to  this  mode 
of  raising  them.  1  know  not  of  any  agricultural, 
mechanical  or  scientifical  object  of  much  value, 
attainable  without  effort  or  skill.  Some  degree  of 
both,  and  but  a  small  one,  is  necessary  to  avoid 
this  objection.  The  hoi^  ought  whilst  young  to 
be  made  quite  gentle.  Pigs  are  as  docile  as  pup- 
pies. They  will  not  be  inclined  to  wander  far 
from  their  feeding  pen  in  a  field  of  red  clover,  if 
care  is  taken  to  secure  for  them  an  access  to  wa- 
ter ;  and  a  small  boy  with  a  whip  will  find  it  an 
easy  task  to  discipline  them  out  of^  any  such  incli- 
nation. No  temptation  solicits  them  at  most  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  should  they  occasionally 
light  upon  one  so  irresistible  as  to  render  them 
troublesome,  they  must  be  confined  in  their  pen, 
until  it  is  past,  or  they  are  weaned  from  it. 

Hogs  are  sufiiciently  hardy  to  bear  the  weather 
without  injury,  for  eight  months  of  the  year ;  a 
warm  cover  is  necessary  for  them  during  the  other 
four.  This  is  eeisily  made  and  removed  by  four 
forks  let  two  feet  into  the  earth,  the  two  in  front 
eight  feet,  and  the  two  in  rear  two  feet  above  it, 
having  a  secure  roofof  stalks  and  straw  laid  on 
poles,  and  the  rear  and  two  sides  made  perfectly 
close  by  two  courses  of  rails,  one  pressing  against 
the  forks,  and  the  other  affainet  stakes  two  feet 
from  them  all  around,  with  the  interval  filled  tiffht 
with  straw.  The  front  is  open  to  the  south,  and  a 
diameter  of  ten  feet  each  way  will  form  a  com- 
fortable cover  for  a  large  stock  of  hogs. 

Small  warm  huts  of  a  similar  construction  for 
the  separate  use  of  each^sow  about  to  pig,  in  cold 
weaiher,  is  a  precaution  most  useful,  and  much 
neglected.  Without  it,  the  greater  part  of  the 
litters  will  be  lost.  And  such  Tosses  diminish  con- 
siderably the  profit  arising  from  a  system,  an 
article  of  whicn  is  to  compensate  by  number  for 
the  size  of  hog^  brought  old  to  the  knife. 

The  reader  will  discern,  that  I  consider  agricul- 
ture as  a  felo  de  se.  As  leading  herself  to  the 
altar,  and  inflicting  her  own  death,  not  with  the 
despatch  dictated  by  humanity,  even  in  killing  a 
hog,  but  by  repeated  strokes  upon  every  part  of 
her  body.  By  laws  of  her  own  making,  she  has 
quartered  upon  herself  tribes  of  factitious  capital- 
ists. By  laws  of  her  own  making,  she  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  mingling  free  blacks  and 
slaves,  mutually  exciting  each  other  to  rebellion, 
teaching  one  class  the  trade  of  living  upon  herself 
by  theft  without  labor,  and  instilling  into  the  other 
a  hatred  of  her  duties.  She  spontaneoosly  hires 
overseers,  not  to  improve,  but  to  exhaust  her  land, 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  saint  who  should  expect 
to  advance  trae  religion,  by  hiring  a  priesthood  to 
preach  and  practice  idolatry.  And  she  closes  her 
83rstem  by  a  mode  of  raising  hogs,  which  burdens 
her  defective  labor  with  the  incumbrance  of  dead 
and  decaying  fences ;  which  aids  the  overseers  in 
substituting  a  wrong  for  a  right  culture;  and 
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which  has  alread^^  caused  a  deficiency  of  meat, 
requiriog  supplies  (irom  (he  western  country  ;  sup- 
plies destined  to  fail  by  an  imitation  of  the  system 
ofagriculture,  which  rendered  them  necessary. 

Ae  these  evils,  united,  are  obviously  killing  our 
lands,  any  one  will  cripple  them,  and  therefore 
a  successful  effort  to  remove  any  one,  is  not  un- 
important. If  legislatures  should  persevere  in 
wounding  agriculture  by  endowing  hogs  with  a 
right  of  unlimited  emigration,  to  and  fro,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  usual  consequences  of  licenti- 
ousness, namely,  poverty,  disease  and  death  ;  yet 
agriculture  may  be  so  far  lavored,  as  to  procure 
some  small  alleviation  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
thus  inflicted  on  her.  iC  hogs  were  prohibited 
from  going  at  large,  except  with  a  ring  in  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  a  yoke  with  three  pro- 
jecting wings  of  six  inches  long,  one  at  top  and 
one  at  each  side,  these  pains  and  penalties  would 
be  vastly  diminished.  The  ring,  besides  putting 
an  end  to  the  eradication  of  herbage,  would  coun- 
teract the  use  of  the  nose  as  a  wedge  able  to 
pierce  the  best  live  fences,  and  the  wings  would 
powerfully  contribute  to  the  same  end. 

fiut  this  remedy  would  reach  a  portion  only  of 
the  evil  we  are  considering,  and  will  leave  in  full 
operation  the  present  expensive  and  insufficient 
mode  of  raising  meat.  By  prohibiting  hogs  /rom 
running  at  large,  we  should  be  compelled  to  recur 
to  a  new  mode,  which  might  possibly  be  more 
adequate  to  our  wants.  To  form  a  correct  opin- 
ion, it  behoves  tis  to  reflect  upon  the  present  mode 
of  raising  hogs,  and  to  contrast  it  with  that  pro- 
posed, or  with  more  promising  suggestions.  Our 
subject  is -closed  with  a  specimen  ol  this  mode  of 
reasoning. 

By  the  present  mode  of  raising  hogs,  vast  quan- 
tities of  wood  and  timber  are  annually  destroyed  ; 
by  the  proposed,  none  will  be  destroyed. 

By  the  present  mode,  much  labor  is  lost  m  mak- 
ing mouldering  fences ;  by  the  proposed,  the  in- 
hibition on  live  /ences  being  removed,  much  wUl 
be  saved. 

By  the  present  mode  one  half  of  the  pigs  and 
hogs  perish,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
sidue are  stolen  ;  so  that  less  than  half  come  to 
the  knile ;  by  the  proposed,  few  will  perish,  fewer 
will  be  stolen,  and  a  double  supply  of  meat  may 
be  expected. 

By  the  present  mode  a  great  proportion  of  the 
meat  is  lean  and  dry ;  by  i£e  proposed,  most  of  it 
will  be  fdt  and  juicy. 

By  the  present  mode,  corn,  generally  hard,  be- 
ing chiefly  relied  on  to  raise  and  fatten  hogs,  much 
is  used  and  much  is  wasted ;  by  the  proposed, 
the  use  of  the  pumpkins  and  clover,  vastly  lessens 
the  use  of  corn,  and  diminishes  the  expense, 
whilst  it  increases  the  meat. 

By  the  present  mode,  no  return  for  the  food  Is 
made  by  the  hog,  but  that  of  his  carcass ;  by  the 
proposed,  he  will  i)ay  for  it,  and  in  my  opinion, 
more  than  pay  for  it,  by  his  manure.  If  this  is 
wholly  true,  his  meat  paid  for  by  the  present 
mode  at  a  price,  so  exorbitant,  as  to  induce  some 
farmers  to  buy,  rather  than  to  raise  it,  will  be  got- 
ten for  nothing ;  if  partially,  this  single  considera- 
tion may  at  least  reduce  the  cost,  far  below  the 
usual  price. 

The  value  of  the  clover  to  hogs  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact,  that  Tsows  giving  suck  excepted) 
thty  will  thrive  and  grow  on  it  alone  if  allowed 


to  run  at  large  j  and  yet  make  but  a  small  impres- 
sion on  the  crop.  The  addition  of  corn  recom- 
mended is  necessary  for  these  sows,  and  highly 
improves  the  other  nogs.  It  is  indispensafa^  to 
gentle  and  lure  all  to  the  pen  at  night.  Clover  cut 
and  given  green  to  hogs  in  a  pen,  will  be  eaten 
greedily,  and  yet  the  hogs  will  fall  off,  and  would 
1  think  finally  perish ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  so 
eflicacious,  united  with  other  food,  as  if  gathered 
by  the  animal  himself— [Note  £.] 


SUCCESSION  OP  CROPS. 

This  idea,  according  to  the  iheoiy  of  manures  ad- 
vanced in  several  former  numbers  of  these  essays, 
must  contain  much  error,  and  all  its  truth  must 
be  limited  to  the  simple  facts,  that  the  cultivation 
of  one  crop  will  clean  and  pulverize  the  ground 
for  the  reception  of  another,  and  that  some  crops 
will  produce  these  effects  better  than  others,  either 
as  requiring  more  cultivation,  like  tobacco,  as 
killing  ^rass  and  weeds  by  shade,  like  the  pea  and 
pumpkm  ;  or  as  rendering  the  earth  more  friable, 
like  the  potato.  But  an  opinion  that  the  earth 
can  be  enriched  by  an  annual  succession  of  crops, 
will  blast  every  hope  of  its  improvement,  if  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  manure  ;  because  all  will 
prefer  the  ease  and  profit  of  annual  tillage,  as  a 
mode  of  fertilizing  the  earth,  to  the  tabor  and  de- 
lay of  resting  land,  reducing  tough  swards,  and 
raising  and  applying  manure. 

In  England,  a  thorough  manuring  of  ground 
already  rich,  every  five  or  six  years,  is  allowed  by 
all  authors  to  be  mdispensably  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  promises  of  a  succession  of  crops ;  what  then 
have  we  to  hope  from  a  succession  of  crops  ap- 
plied to  ground  already  poor  without  this  sex-en- 
nisd  manuring  1  In  our  gardens  a  succession  of 
crops  is  seklom  considered  as  a  necessary  aid  to 
annual  manuring.  Draw  frdm  the  earth  as  you 
will,  it  never  fails,  if  replenished  annually  with 
atmospherical  matter;  let  your  rotation  of  crops 
be  what  it  will,  it  never  lasts,  if  this  replenishment 
is  withheld.  Industrious  efforts,  and  not  lazy 
theory,  can  only  save  our  ruining  country. 

Trust  not  to  the  delusive  promises  of  a  rotatioQ 
of  crops  for  restoring  our  soil.  It  will  aggravate 
the  evil  it  pretends  to  remove.  It  is  a  remedy 
which  will  be  greedily  seized  upon  by  the  annual 
prime  ministers  of  a  southern  farm,  whose  tenure 
is  precarious,  and  whose  object  is  sudden  income ; 
and  they  will  with  joy  abandon  the  labor  of  ma* 
nuring  and  improving  for  prospective,  to  gain 
the  bribe  of  immediate  profit. 

This  disposition  is  so  ruinous  already,  that  1 
have,  known  an  owner  with  very  imperfect  man- 
agement, to  manure  aimually  ten  times  more  with 
equal  means  at  the  place  of  his  residence,  than  on 
a  farm  some  miles  distant  entrusted  to  an  over- 
seer. Money  wages  is  one  mode  of  curing  an 
evil  sufficient  without  an  ally  to  ruin  our  country. 
But  to  give  this  remedy  effect,  the  apocryphal 
opinion  of  recovering  our  lands  by  a  succession  of 
crops,  ought  to  be  driven  out  by  the  more  solid 
reliance  upon  manuring  and  inclosing. 

Our  funds  for  manunng  are  sufficient  to  employ 
all  our  energies,  and  if  our  energies  were  employ^ 
sufficiently  to  exclude  all  worn  out  landi'rom  culti- 
vation, and  to  produce  the  sex-ennial  supply  of  ma- 
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nure,  without  which  a  rotation  ofcropc  will  be  delu- 
•ive,  and  pernicious  efiectt  would  follow,  as  far  8ur> 
passing  in  usefulness  those  of  mere  rotation  theory, 
as  the  Atlantic  ocean  surpasses  in  extent  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  Many  of  these  funds  of  niannre,  ready 
to  pay  the  drafts  of  industry,  have  been  heretofore 
noticed ;  more  perhaps  are  overlooked.  They 
are  scattered  every  where  around  us ;  and  Pro- 
vidence has  blest  our  shallow  soil  with  a  capacity 
of  suddenly  throwing  up  thickets,  constituting  a 
bountiful  provision  for  manuring  and  curing  galls 
and  gullies.  I  have  tried  this  vegetable  manure 
by  strewing  the  whole  surfctce,  by  packing  it  green 
in  large  furrows  and  covering  it  with  the  plough, 
by  packing  it  in  such  furrows  in  the  same  state, 
and  leaving  it  to  be  covered  with  the  plough  three 
years  aAerwards,  and  by  covering  it  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  were  perfectly  dry,  sowing  it  previous- 
ly with  plaster.  Each  experiment  of  which  the 
result  is  determined,  is  highly  gratifying.  The 
last  on  nearly  a  caput  mortuum  of  a  galled  and 
ffravelly  hill  side,  exhibits  good  com  planted  over 
the  bushes,  as  soon  as  they  were  covered.  It  is 
in  vain  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  to  improve  our 
system  of  agriculture.  Fertuity  of  soil  alone  can 
give  success  to  ingenious  theories.  These  ap- 
plied to  barrenness  at  best  resemble  only  the 
beautiful  calculations  of  a  speculator,  who  demon- 
strates a  mode  of  making  fifty  thousand  dollars 
from  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thousand,  to  a  man 
worth  only  a  hundred  cents.  The  capital  must 
precede  the  profit. 

Manuring  only  can  recover  this  capital,  so 
much  of  which  is  already  wasted  by  bad  husban- 
dry. It  is  the  great  object  to  be  impressed,  and 
all  its  modes  should  be  tried.  When  that  has 
provided  a  fund  for  experiment,  and  an  excitement 
to  ingenuity,  by  presenting  to  industry  and  genius 
a  fertile  area,  the  time  will  have  arrived  for  ex- 
ploring the  more  recondite  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, and  de8cen<)ing  to  the  diminutives  of  im- 
provement. 

The  effect. of  manuring  and  inclosing  united,  in 
stopping  gullies  and  curing  galls,  is  a  hundred 
fold  greater,  than  the  most  ingenious  mechanical 
connivance.  Land  filled  with  roots,  covered  with 
litter,  aided  by  buried  bushes  forming  covered 
drains,  protected  against  the  wounds  of  swine  and 
hoofs,  and  replenished  sex-ennially  with  the  coarse 
manure  of  the  farm  and  stable  yards,  will  not 
wash.  Under  such  management,  the  bottoms  of 
the  gulhes  will  throw  up  a  growth  capable  of  ar- 
resting whatever  matters  the  waters  shall  convey 
from  the  higher  lands,  soon  become  the  richest 

rirts  of  the  field,  and  thenceforth  gradually  fill  up. 
have  long  ctiltivated  considerable  gullies  created 
by  the  three  shifts,  grazing  and  unmanuring  sys- 
tem, and  cured  in  mis  mode,  which  produce  the 
best  crops,  are  secured  against  washing  by  their 
great  fertility,  and  are  gradually  disappearing  by 
deepening  their  soil. 

A  succession  of  crops  is  utterly  incompetent  to 
the  ends  so  necessary  to  our  lands,  as  it  wiH  not 
produce  their  renovation  ;  and  the  portion  of  truth 
the  theory  possesses,  if  it  has  any,  is  so  inconsi- 
derable, that  it  will  produce  the  most  niinous 
errors,  if  it  leads  us  to  believe,  that  our  eflbrts  to 
manure  them  may  be  safety  diminished  or  super- 
eeded,  by  any  rotation  of  crops,  however  skilful. 


LrVB    FENCES. 

This  subject,  so  extremely  material  to  a  country 
requiring  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  by  vast  and 
repeated  doses  of  the  only  genuine  terrene  elixir, 
certifies  in  every  quarter  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  scantiness  of  our  agricultural  knowledge ;  and 
is  one  of  the  presages,  that  it  is  doomed  to  live 
and  die  an  infant.  If  it  is  an  idiot,  its  case  is 
hopeless  ;  but  if  it  is  only  a  dunce,  it  must  in  time 
discern  the  vast  saving  of  labor  to  be  applied  to 
draining  and  manuring,  the  vast  saving  of  wood 
and  timber  for  fuel  and  building,  and  the  vast 
accession  to  arable,  by  rendering  less  woodland 
necessary,  as  acquisitions  arising  from  live  fences. 

In  the  *<  Memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Philadelphia,''  several  modes  of  raising  live  hedges 
suitable  for  different  soils  and  climates,  are  slated 
and  explained.  Two  volumes  of  these  memoirs 
have  been  published,  containing  more  valuable 
information  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  than 
any  native  book  1  have  seen ;  and  if  we  have  no 
relish  for  the  wit,  learning  and  experience,  with 
which  they  abound,  but  little  good  can  be  expect- 
ed firom  these  ephemeral  essays.  To  say  much 
upon  a  subject,  copiously  handled  in  a  book  which 
every  farmer  ought  to  have,  would  insinuate  the 
existence  of  a  general  apathy  towards  the  eminent 
talents  which  have  presided  over,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  its  composition  ;  to  say  nothing,  would 
be  a  neglect  of  a  subject  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

Several  plants  are  mentioned  in  these  memoirs 
as  proper  for  making  live  fences,  but  I  shall  con- 
fine my  observations  to  one,  because  my  know- 
edge  experimentally,  does  not  extend  to  the 
others.  The  cedar  is  peculiariy  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose, throughout  the  whole  district  of  the  United 
States.  If  throws  out  bows  near  the  grotind, 
pliant  and  capable  of  being  woven  into  any 
form.  They  gradually  however  become  stiff. 
Clipping  will  make  cedar  hedges  extremely  thick. 
No  animal  will  injura  them  oy  browsing.  Ma- 
nured and  cultivateid,  they  come  rapidly  to  perfec- 
tion. The  plants  ara  frequently  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance  whhout  the  trouble  of  raising 
tnem.  As  an  evergreen  they  are  preferable  to 
deciduous  plants ;  and  they  live  better  than  any 
young  trees  1  have  ever  tried,  planted  as  follows  r 

From  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  the 
smallest  plants  ara  to  be  taken  up  in  a  sod  of  a 
square  conformable  to  the  size  of  the  spade  used^ 
as  deep  as  possible,  which  sod  is  to  be  deposited 
unbroken  in  a  hole  as  deep,  made  by  a  similar 
spade ;  the  earth  coming  out  of  it  being  used  to 
fill  up  the  crevices  between  the  sod  and  the  hole 
for  its  reception.  I  plant  these  cedars  on  the  out 
and  inside  of  a  straight  fence,  on  the  ridge  of  a 
ditch,  the  plants  in  each  row  being  two  feet  apart 
both  in  the  direction  of  and  across  this  ridge ;  but 
so  that  the  plants  on  one  side  of  the  fence  will  be 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  vacancies  between 
those  on  the  other.  Each  row  will  be  one  foot 
fh>m  the  fence,  so  that  the  top  of  the  ridge  will  be 
about  eight  inches  higher  than  the  position  of  the 
plants.  They  should  be  topped  at  a  foot  high,  and 
not  suffered  to  gain  above  three  or  (bur  inches 
yeariy  in  height,  such  boughs  excepted  as  can  be 
worked  into  the  fence  at  the  ground.  Of  those 
great  use  may  be  made  towards  thickening  the 
hedgoi  by  bending  them  to  the  groundi  and  oorer- 
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ing  them  well  with  earth  in  the  middle,  leaving 
them  growing  to  the  etem,  and  their  extremities 
expos^.  Thus  they  invariably  take  root  and  fill 
op  gaps.  If  these  hedges  are  cultivated  properly, 
and  the  land  is  strong,  they  will  form  an  elegant 
live  evergreen  fence,  in  a  shorter  time,  than  is 
necesiiary  to  raise  a  thorn  fence  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  the  books. 

But  will  they  keep  out  hogs  1  I  am  told  by 
travellers  that  lew  or  none  of  the  hedges  in  Enj^- 
land  will  do  so.  Yet  hedges  are  both  the  chief 
agricultural  ornament,   and  most   valuable  iiii- 

Krovement  of  that  well  cultivated  country.  But 
ogs  are  not  there  turned  loose  by  law  to  assail 
them.  I  do  however  think  that  a  cedar  hedge  is 
far  more  capable  of  Ibrming  a  fence  against  hogs 
than  the  thorn,  because  one,  as  a  tree,  will  acquire 
more  strength  or  stubborrnness  than  the  other,  a 
shrub,  can  ever  reach  ;  and  because  the  cedar  is 
capable  of  t»eing  worked  into  a  closer  texture  than 
the  thorn. 

Yet  the  wedge-like  snout  of  the  hog,  the  har- 
diness of  his  nature,  and  the  toughness  of  his  hide, 
certainly  exhibits  him  as  a  dangerous  foe  to  live 
fences ;  and  the  resources  of  ringing  and  yoking 
to  control  his  powers  and  his  disposition,  ought  to 
be  adverted  to,  for  the  sake  of  an  improvement  so 
momentous.  These  will  not  shock  our  prejudices 
nor  violate  our  habits,  and  are  supported  by  a  con- 
sideration of  weight,  far  inferior  to  the  importance 
of  hedging ;  anayei  light  as  it  is,  of  weight  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  recommmendation.  If  hedges 
are  not  protected  against  hogs,  at  least  (bur  rows 
of  plants,  and  a  double  width  of  rid^e  or  bank  will 
be  necessary ;  there  must  be  a  doiible  sized  ditch 
to  furnish  this  earth ;  a  double  portion  of  land  will 
be  occupied  by  the  hedge  and  ditch ;  and  more 
than  double  labor,  owinz  to  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  great  breadth,  will  be  always  re- 
quired to  keep  the  hedse  in  order.  Something  less 
than  moieties  in  all  these  cases  will  suffice  for 
hedges  capable  of  fencing  out  every  other  animal, 
if  the  legal  rights  of  hogs  are  only  modified,  and 
betides,  the  narrow  hedges  will  be  far  more  beau- 
tiful-[Note  F.] 


OBCHARDS. 

In  our  warm  and  dry  climate,  I  consider  live 
fences  as  the  matrix  for  apple  orchards.  These 
are  the  only  species  of  orchards  at  a  distance  from 
cities,  capable  of  producing  sufficient  profit  and 
comfort,  to  become  a  considerable  object  to  a  farm- 
er. Distilling  from  fruit  is  precarious,  trouble- 
come,  trifling  and  out  of  his  province.  But  the 
apple  will  furnish  some  food  for  his  hogs,  a  luxury 
for  his  family  in  winter,  and  a  healthy  liquor  for 
himself  and  his  laborers  all  the  year.  Indepen- 
dent of  any  surplus  of  cider  he  may  spare,  it  is 
an  object  of  solid  profit,  and  easy  acquisition.  In 
the  southern  states,  the  premature  decay  and 
death  of  apple  trees,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  at- 
tainment. And  this  my  experience  tells  me  is 
generally  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of  the  sun  on  the 
od^  of  the  tree.  Hedges  in  a  great  variety  of 
positions  will  afford  shelter  to  trees  against  this 
stroke. 

This  eoDcUision  has  been  drawn  from  many 
fMtS|  but  a  single  case  only  shall  be  stated.  Some 


years  past  the  following  experiment  was  tried. 
An  area  of  above  an  acre  was  inclosed  by  a  cedar 
hedge,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  each  side 
presented  to  a  cardinal  point  of  the  compass. 
Soon  after,  a  young  apple  orchard  was  planted  oq 
the  outside  around  the  hedge  three  feet  from  it, 
and  at  twenty  feet  distance  between  the  trees. 
The  hedge  shaded  the  bodies  of  the  trees  when 
it  could  do  so,  and  has  been  for  some  years  thick 
and  high.  Not  a  single  tree  has  decayed  or  died 
on  the  north  or  east  side  of  it,  many  have  on 
the  west,  and  several  on  the  south  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral thriftiness  of  the  trees  on  the  north  and  east 
aspects,  greatly  exceeds  that  on  the  two  others. 

If  the  result  of  this  experiment  can  be  depend- 
ed on,  for  uniting  live  fiences  and  orchards,  the 
same  culture  will  answer  for  both,  and  avast  sav- 
ing of  trees,  a  fi^reat  accession  of  comforts  and 
profit,  and  a  useful  and  ornamental  border  of  roads 
will  ensue.  The  same  experiment  leoda  to  re- 
cominend  low  or  short  bodies,  as  some  preserva- 
tive for  fruit  trees  against  strokes  of  the  sun. 

Next  to  this  cause  of  the  death  of  apple  trees, 
the  residence  under,  and  subsistence  upon  the 
bark  of  the  bodies  and  roots  below  the  surface  oC 
the  ground,  during  winter,  of  the  field  rat,  has 
been  the  most  common.  The  remedy  against 
this  animal,  perhaps  the  mole,  also  and  probably 
against  the  whole  family  of  msects,  is  to  dig  away 
so  much  of  the  earth  from  the  roots  near  the 
body,  to  remain  open  during  the  winter,  as  will 
make  the  place  too  uncomfortable  a  residence  for 
them,  during  that  season,  in  which  they  are  most 
apt  to  feed  on  the  bark. 

A  saving  of  much  time  and  trouble,  and  an  ac- 
quisition of  sounder  trees  would  result  from  an 
easy  practice,  to  which  I  have  of  late  years  con- 
formed. By  earthing  up  the  young  graAs  gradu- 
ally as  they  grow,  to  about  six  inches  above  the 
junction  of  the  slip  and  the  stalk,  roots  will  invari- 
ably shoot  out  above  this  junction,  and  by  cut- 
ting off  the  stalk  just  above  it,  when  the  young 
tree  is  transplanted,  you  get  rid  of  the  defects  in 
its  constitution,  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  ope- 
ration of  engrafting,  and  what  is  infinitely  more 
important,  all  the  scions  sprouting  up  from  its 
roots,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  tree,  will  be  of 
the  true  fruit,  and  furnish  spontaneously  and  per- 
manently healthier  orchards,  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  labor  and  art  of  engrafting. 

Good  cider  would  be  a  national  saving  of  wealth, 
by  expelling  foreign  liquors ;  and  oflile,  by  expel- 
ling the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  cider  counties 
of  England  are  said  to  exhibit  the  hesdthiest  po- 
pulation of  the  kingdom.  Even  hard  cider  woukl 
be  a  useful  beverae^e  to  our  slaves.  Reduced  to 
vinegar  it  is  considered  as  a  luxury,  and  allowed 
to  be  wholesome.  But  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
mankind  in  making  cider  is  demonstrated,  by  an 
uncertainty  whether  the  manufacture  shall  turn 
out  to  be  sweet,  hard  or  sour.  Jt  oflen  happens 
that  things  of  most  value  are  not  perfected,  be- 
cause perfection  is  easily  attainable.  A  thousand 
times  more  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  steam 
engines,  than  would  have  sufficed  for  discovering 
the  best  modes  of  agriculture ;  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing cider  is  in  its  infancy,  whilst  that  of  making 
wine  has  been  brought  to  maturity.  Yet  the  for- 
mer liquor  would  furnish  infinitely  more  comfort, 
at  infinitely  less  expense  to  mankind,  than  the 
latter,  if  the  art  of  making  it  had  been  equally 
perfected. 
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It  18  pcDbable  ihat  a  similarity  exists  in  the  best 
process  for  making  both  liquors,  and  that  useful 
hints  may  be'collecled  from  the  details,  as  to  wine, 
towards  forming  a  process  for  making  cider. 
From  this  source  1  have  extracted  a  practice, 
though  undoubtedly  imperfect,  yet  tolerably  suf- 
ficinflr  for  family  purposes.    It  is  (his : 

When  the  fermentation  of  the  must  is  half 
over,  60  that  it  is  considerably  sweeter  than  it 
oaght  to  remain,  it  is  drawn  off  (throwing  away 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask)  and  boil- 
ed moderately  about  one  hour  in  a  copper,  during 
which  the  impurities  rising  to  the  top  are  taken 
off  by  a  skimmer  with  holes  in  it,  to  let  the  cider 
through.  Twelve  eggs  for  each  thirty-three  gal- 
Jons,  yolks  and  whites,  are  beat  up,  pouring 
gently  to  them  some  of  the  boiling  cider,  until  the 
mixture  amounts  to  about  a  gallon.  This  mixture 
is  gradually  poured  into  the  boiling  cider  and  well 
mixed  with  it  by  stirring.  It  then  boils  gently 
five  minutes  longer,  when  it  is  returned  hot  into 
the  cask.  In  eight  or  ten  days  it  is  drawn  off, 
leaving  the  sediment  to  be  thrown  away,  and  put 
into  a  clean  cask,  with  six  quarts  of  rum  or  bran- 
dy to  thirty-three  gallons.  The  cask  is  made 
completely  full  and  stopped  close.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  sufficient  provision  of  cider  must  be  made. 
The  cider  is  bottled  in  the  spring. 

The  chief  object  in  making  cider,  must  be  the 
management  of  the  fermentation,  so  as  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  spirituous,  and  avoid  the  acetous. 
In  the  fall  it  is  accomplished  by  the  above  process. 
But  cider  is  subject  to  a  second  fermentation  in 
ihc  spring,  like  wine,  which  often  demolishes  bot- 
tles or  ends  in  acidity.  To  manage  this  so  as  to 
make  it  keep  good  m  casks  is  an  object  highly 
desirable,  but  which  1  have  not  attempted  to  ac- 
complish. Perhaps  it  is  attainable  by  racking  it 
off  in  the  spring  and  making  a  second  addition  of 
spirit.  The  simple  procres  above  stated  will 
carry  it  well  through  the  winter,  and  furnish  good 
bottled  cider;  but  it  promises  nothing  more.  By 
cutting  off  the  corks  even  with  the  bottle,  and 
dipping  its  mouth  in  boiling  pitch,  it  is  as  com- 

eletely  closed,  as  the  best  waxed  bottled  claret  or 
lurgundy. 


DBAJNIN6. 

Prejudices  have  assailed,  and  will  continue  to 
assail,  every  species  of  improvement,  and  theory, 
instead  of  experience,  will  oHen  sow  opinion.  It 
is  frequently  t>elieved  that  draining,  clearing  and 
reducing  to  cultivation  marshes,  bogs  and  swamps 
will  add  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  because 
vegetables  feed  upon  certain  qualities  of  it,  un6t 
for  animal  respiration  ;  and  thus  render  it  purer  for 
that  purpose.  But  why  should  we  load  the  at- 
mosphere with  poison,  because  vegetables  will 
absorb  a  portion  of  it?  Countries  kept  damp  by 
endless  forests,  though  abounding  in  the  utmost 
degree  with  these  absorbents  of  atmospherical 
miasma,  are  peculiarly  unwholesome ;  and  first 
settlers  unexceptionably  become  victims  to  the 
fact.  It  proves  that  the  air  may  be  contaminated 
beyond  the  purifying  power  of  an  entire  vegetable 
wilderness,  and  that  a  reliance  for  its  salubrity 
upon  the  eaters  of  poison,  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  reliance  upon  the  eaters  of  carrion  for  its  purifi- 
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cation,  if  shambles  were  as  extensive  as  bogs. 
After  having  made  the  air  as  pure  as  possible  oy 
every  means  in  our  power,  the  vegetable  chemis- 
try by  absorption,  is  a  means  provided  by  Provi- 
dence, for  its  last  filter ;  but  to  infer  from  this  na- 
tural operation,  that  our  efibrts  to  render  it  purer 
by  draining  are  pernicious,  would  be  an  equivalent 
inference  to  the  idea,  that  (he  cultivation  of  the 
earth  is  pernicious  because  it  is  capable  of  spon- 
taneous production?. 

Campania,  and  some  other  fiat  and  marshy  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  are  recorded  in  history  as  having 
been  made  so  healthy  and  delightful  in  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  draining, 
as  to  have  been  selected  by  the  opulent  for  country  ' 
retirement,  and  splendid  palaces.  The  drains 
neglected  by  the  baibarous  conquerors  of  Italy, 
have  never  been  re-established  by  its  modern  inha- 
bitants ;  and  the  swamps  and  marshes  have  re- 
stored to  these  districts  an  uninhabitable  atmo- 
sphere, by  having  their  waters,  their  trees,  and 
their  verdure  restored  to  them. 

As  new  countries  are  cleared  and  ploughed 
they  become  more  healthy.  The  draining  effects 
of  these  two  operations  exceed  those  of  any  other, 
and  by  drying  the  earih  very  extensively,  furnish 
the  strongest  evidence  for  ascertaining  the  effects 
of  draining  wetter  lands.  II  the  healthiness  of  a 
country  is  increased  by  these  modes  of  draining,  it 
wilt  not  be  diminished  by  auxiliary  modes. 

The  connexion  between  draining  or  drying  the 
eanh,  and  human  subsistence,  furnishes  a  kind  of 
argument,  neither  logical  nor  demonstrative,  and 
yet  of  conclusive  force  to  my  mind.  Can  it  be 
believed  that  the  author  of  creation,  has  commit- 
ted the  egregious  blunder,  of  exposing  man  to  the 
alternative  of  eating  bad  (bod,  or  of  breathing  bad 
air?  If  not,  draining,  whether  by  the  sun,  the 
plough  or  the  spade,  being  indispensable  to  avoid 
the  first,  cannot  wreck  him  on  the  second  evil. 

From  the  great  improvement  made  in  the  health 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  union,  if  we  may  trust 
in  recent  his'ory,  by  opening  the  lands  to  the  sun, 
and  with  the  plough,  I  long  since  concluded, 
that  this  improvement  would  be  vastly  extended 
by  resorting  to  every  other  species  of  draining. 
And  having  removed  some  years  past  to  a  farm, 
reported  to  be  extremely  liable  to  bilious  fevers,  1 
threw  several  small  streams  into  deep  ditches, 
dried  a  wet  road  leading  to  the  house,  by  open  or 
covered  drains,  and  cleared  and  drained  some 
acres  of  springy  swamp,  closely  covered  with 
swamp  wood,  lying  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
south  of  the  house.  The  multitude  of  springs  in 
this  swamp,  made  deep,  central,  and  double  lateral 
ditches,  entering  into  it  every  six  yards,  necessary 
throughout  the  ground.  The  labor  was  great,  but 
the  wet  thicket  is  now  a  clean  dry  meadow.  Per- 
haps an  attachment  to  a  theory  may  have  caused 
me  to  imagine,  that  the  improvement  in  the 
healthiness  of  my  family  and  the  draining  im- 
provements have  kept  pace  with  each  other;  but 
I  am  under  no  delusion  in  asserting,  that  the 
healthiness  of  no  part  of  the  world,  accordir>g  to 
the  tables  of  mortality  which  1  have  aeen,  has 
equalled  it. 

Avery  large  proportion  of  the  country  on  the 
eastern  waten  consists  of  level  land,  swamp«, 
bogs  and  marshes.  The  first  is  chiefly  cleared 
and  exhausted;  (he  two  last  are  chiefly  in  a  na- 
tural state ;  and  all  generate  poison  for  warn  of 
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K roper  draioiog  by  the  plough,  by  ditches,  and 
y  dams,  instead  of  producing  the  richest  crops 
of  every  kind  for  man  and  ^ast,  of  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  without  intieciiog  the  air. 

The  swamps,  bogs  and  marshes  constitute  one 
of  our  best  resources  for  recovering  the  exhausted 
high  lands,  as  furnishing  employment  lor  labor, 
and  funds  for  manure ;  to  the  farmer,  ihey  ofl'er 
a  certainty  of  profit,  in  exchange  for  the  frequency 
of  loss ;  and  to  the  worn  out  land,  an  intermission 
of  its  tortures,  and  a  cure  for  its  wounds. 

If  the  bounties  of  draining  include  an  improve^ 
menl  in  salubrity,  in  subsistence,  in  profit,  and  ol 
exhausted  lands,  they  ought  to  excite  an  ardor 
which  will  presently  leave  behind  the  lew  and 
plain  remarks  which  1  shall  make  upon  the  sub- 
ject; or  at  least  to  awaken  great  districts  of  coun- 
try to  the  facts,  that  their  best  lands,  those  capable 
of  yielding  the  moet  profit,  if  not  tlioee,  only  capa- 
ble of  yielding  any  or  much  profit ;  lands  able 
to  support  more  people  than  those  at  present  under 
culture  lie  wholly  useless ;  except  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  kill  people  who  are  employed  in  killing  land, 
and  thus  shelter  the  survivors  in  some  measure 
against  the  evils  of  penury. 

The  simplest  mode  of  draining  is  by  the  plouj^h, 
and  yet  even  this  is  rare.  Considerable  districts 
of  flat,  stiff  and  close  land,  are  soured  by  stagnant 
water  and  baked  by  the  sun,  for  want  of  this  plain 
operation ;  so  as  to  increase  labor,  diminish  crops 
and  taint  the  air.  Sometimes  this  rigid  land, 
though  intended  lor  Indian  corn,  is  left  unbroken 
through  the  winter,  and  retains  its  exceseive  mois- 
ture, (or  want  of  a  declivity  to  discharge  it;  at  others 
being  fallowed  level,  the  water  becomes  a  men- 
struum for  melting  down  the  soil  into  a  brick-like 
cover,  which  is  generally  rendered  excessively 
hard  by  the  sun,  before  the  water  is  evaporated 
sufficiently  to  admit  the  plough.     If  the  glutinous 

Jiuality  of  water  had  not  been  demonstrated  in  the 
amiliar  operation  ol'  brick  making,  it  ought  to 
have  been  instantly  perceived  in  the  case  undf r 
consideration.  This  soil  hole's  it  upon  the  surface 
with  such  surpriuing  retentivenesfs  as  often  to 
show  it  in  a  rut  or  some  other  small  aperture,  at  a 
time  when  the  crop  is  suHering  by  drought.  Be- 
ing naturally  adapted  to  ex'ract  and  retain  the 
gluten  in  water,  a  surlace  is  formed  which  ob- 
structs absorption,  and  suspends  the  water  exces- 
sively exposed  to  evaporation  ;  so  that  the  crops 
suffer  more  than  those  of  any  other  kinds  of  land, 
both  from  its  e^^cess  and  deficiency,  under  the  fiat 
culture  habit. 

For  both  these  misfortunes,  draining  is  the  only 
remedy,  and  in  most  cases  it  can  be  effected  by  the 
plough.  This  will  make  ridges  and  furrows, 
differing  in  their  level  in  proportion  to  the  breadth 
of  the  former.  The  wider  the  ridge,  the  deeper 
the  furrow  may  be  made  ;  and  in  ridges  calculated 
for  Indian  corn,  of  five  feet  and  a  half  wide,  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  Ciay  easily  be  made  fifteen 
inches  lower  than  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Land  of 
the  nature  described,  from  the  worst,  is  capable 
by  skilful  plough-drainingr^,  of  being  converted 
into  the  t>est  of  our  soils.  If  a  habit  had  existed 
of  draining  wet  meadow  lands,  first  by  cutting 
lines  of  ditches  from  north  to  south  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  meadow,  and  then  by  filling 
them  all  up,  in  cutting  the  same  number  from 
east  to  west,  and  so  cutting  and  filling  ditches 
alternately;   all  the  argument  in  favor  of  this 


mode  of  draining  meadows,  would  apply  against 
the  only  practicable  mode  of  draining  corn-fields 
by  the  plough ;  for  the  latter  object  can  only  be 
effected  by  abolishing  the  habit  of  cross  plough- 
ing. 

Thedifferenceof  the  level  between  the  ridge 
and  the  furrow,  in  almost  every  case,  enables  us  to 
seize  ufion  some  descent  in  the  field  (as  the 
smallest  will  suffice)  by  which  to  dispose  of  the 
superfluous  moisture.  However  distant,  a  descent 
comes  at  last,  and  adjoining  land-holders  would 
find  a  mutual  benefit  by  uniting  in  the  operation, 
because  stagnant  water  on  the  higher  field,  does 
an  injury  to  the  lower,  only  capable  of  being  re- 
moved by  allowing  it  a  passage. 

Supposing  however  the  unusual  case  of  a  per- 
fect level,  essential  benefit  will  yet  accrue  from  the 
proposed  mode  of  drainitig  by  the  plough.  The 
climate  of  the  country  under  consideration  is  by  no 
means  a  wet  one,  and  therefore,  even  in  this  case, 
an  instance  would  rarely  happen  of  a  fali  of  rain 
so  excessive  as  to  drench  the  earth,  fill  the  pro- 
posed furrows,  and  overflow  the  ridges  ;  ttecause 
the  earth  of  these  ridges  having  been  retrieved 
from  a  sat urity  of  moisture,  keeping  it  in  winter 
constantly  unsusceptible  of  an  addition,  and  hav- 
ing been  rendered  friable  by  lying  in  ridges  exposed 
to  frost,  will  absorb  nfinitety  more  than  the  same 
earth  in  its  flat  compact  state  ;  because  the  deep 
furrows  having  passed  below  the  crust  caused  by 
the  union  between  the  earth  of  the  surface,  and 
the  gluiness  of  the  water,  will  thereby  have 
opened  new  channels  for  absorption ;  and  becauf^e 
the  capacity  of  the  furrows  if  properly  constructed 
will  generally  or  invariably  be  adequate  to  the 
quantity  of  superfluous  water. 

An  infallible  mode  however  of  perfecting  the 
operation  of  draining  by  the  plough,  exists  in  sub- 
joining to  it  a  dry  ditch,  which  in  no  case  need  be 
above  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  twenty-four  wide, 
to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  field  most  proptr 
for  conveying  off  the  water.  If  there  is  any 
descent,  this  ditch  must  run  at  its  foot ;  if  none,  it 
must  receive  tlie  water  nearest  to  some  descent,  to 
which  the  ditch  must  be  continued.  In  both 
cases  every  furrow  of  the  field  roust  deliver  its 
water  into  the  ditch. 

Those  leaders  who  have  seen  large  flats  of 
close,  wet  land  on  the  eastern  water  courses,  em- 
ployed in  killing  teams,  poisoning  the  air,  and 
disappointing  the  hopes  ol^  the  husbandman,  will 
not  consider  the  suggestions  of  this  number  as 
useless.  Our  agriculture  is  -hardly  prepared  for 
the  plainest  improvements,  and  an  auempt  to 
introduce  those  of  a  complicated  nature,  woul/I  of 
course  be  unsuccessful.  I'he  double  paradox 
however  contended  for,  having  been  the  result 
of  experience,  may  safely  be  referred  to  the  same 
tribunal,  with  a  word  or  two  to  solicit  a  fair  trial. 
It  id  asserted  that  the  flat  surface  in  the  kind  of  soil 
1  have  been  speaking  of;  will  produce  the  evils, 
both  of  too  much  and  too  little  moisture;  apd  that 
the  high  ridges  and  deep  furrows  earnestly  recom- 
mended, wilt  prevent  both.  In  addition  to  the 
previous  ob8er\^aiion3  in  this  number,  applying  to 
the  reconciliation  of  these  apparent  contiadictioos, 
the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  those  in  a 
former  one,  designed  to  prove  that  evaporation 
will  be  greater  from  a  flat  than  from  a  ridged  sur- 
face,  and  therefore  in  winJer,  when  it  is  too  slow, 
the  furrows  may  carry  off  the  superfluous  water. 
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BDd  in  Eumioer,  when  it  is  too  rapid,  the  rid  gee  may 
obstruct  it. 

It'  twenty  inches  of  rain  fall  in  the  year,  which 
would  retain  moisture  in  droughts  longest,  a  level 
iron  pan  of  a  hundred  acres  area,  or  a  hundred 
acres  of  earth  ol  a  soil  absorbing  all  that  fell  1  The 
poil  I  have  been  speaking  of,  flat  and  undrained, 
18  sooiewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  pan  ;  drained  by 
n'dges  and  deep  fuirows,  it  is  convened  into  one 
more  abeorl>ent. 

l^he  next  species  of  draining  to  he  considered  is 
nearly  as  simple,  as  useful,  and  as  much  neglected, 
as  that  we  have  just  passed.  A  great  part  ol  the 
country  below  the  mountains  is  of  a  sandy  soil, 
and  abounds  with  amultitude  of  creeks,  bogs,  ri- 
vulets, generally  furnishing  fine  land  up  to  their 
venr  springs,  il  they  were  drained.  But  instead 
of  doing  this,  the  labor  of  the  country  has  been 
applied  with  great  perseverance  and  success,  to 
draining  the  hills  of  their  barren  sqnds,  for  the 
purpose  of  pouring  them  upon  these  rich  valleys. 
To  arrest  and  repair  so  ruinous  an  evil,  would  be 
the  means  of  bringing  under  culture  an  immense 
body  of  land,  infinitely  more  fertile  than  that  in 
cultivation ;  and  if  health  and  plenty  are  bad  mo- 
tives for  the  undertaking,  this  fertility  ought  to  sug- 
gest the  lolly  ofneglecting  the  smallest  slip  of  these 
wet  lands,  from  pecuniary  considerations  only. 

If  however  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
eastern  states  are  watered  it  adverted  to,  the  very 
great  quantity  of  these  wet  lands  will  strike  the 
mind,  and  disclose  to  it  at  once  a  capacity  as  great 
lor  causing  unhealihiness,  as  for  producing  profit; 
and  as  in  reaping  the  good  we  remove  the  evil, 
an  admiration  of  human  nature  is  awakened, 
when  we  see  it  brave  the  worst  climates,  and 
court  death  abroad  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  rather 
than  acquire  it  at  home  by  highly  improving  a 
tolerable  one,  and  courting  long  life. 

There  is  hardly  a  habitation  in  most  of  the  east- 
em  stales,  however  distant  from  the  lari^er  rivers, 
without  the  atmospherical  influence  of  this  vast 
mass  of  creeks,  bogs  and  rivulets;  and  according- 
ly their  effect  is  almost  every  where,  in  some  de- 
gree, experienced.  Few  of  their  channels  retain 
any  appearance  of  their  natural  state,  being  every 
where  obstructed  by  sands,  bogs,  bushes  and  rub- 
bish, so  as  to  form  innumerable  putrid  puddles, 
pools  and  bogs,  upon  the  occurrence  of  every 
drought ;  to  several  of  which,  all  our  summers 
and  autumns  are  liable.  By  stoppinsr  and  spread- 
ing the  waters  of  our  creeks  and  rivulets,  they 
soon  cease  to  flow  in  droughts,  and  the  water 
which  roi^ht  be  carried  off  in  a  healthy  current  at 
all  times,  in  wet  seasons,  poisons  the  earth,  and  in 
dry,  the  air,  because  then  evaporation  tHscomes 
its  only  channel. 

Every  rational  bein^  wHI  acknowledge,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  kill  our- 
selves tor  the  sake  of  remaining  poor,  and  nothing 
wiser  than  to  lengthen  our  lives  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  daily  more  comfortable.  The  latter 
objects  will  both  be  certainly  accomplished  by 
draining  aur  creeks,  rivulets  and  bogs,  so  as  to 
bestow  on  them  unobstructed  currents,  and  to  cul- 
tivate their  borders.  In  sandy  countries,  where 
they  are  most  extensive,  valuable  and  pernicious, 
their  last  quality  is  most  easily  removed,  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show. 

Side  and  straight  ditches,  where  ditching  is 
necessary,  ought  generally  to  be  abandoned,  and 


the  stream  trained  nearly  to  its  natural  coursei 
avoiding  acute  angles,  and  aiming  at  gentle  sinu- 
osites.  The  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil  suggests 
these  precautions.  In  consequence  of  i%  side 
ditches  are  speedily  filled  up.  Straight  ditches 
give  an  impetus  to  the  current,  exposing  a  crum- 
bling soil  to  a  constant  abrasion,  and  devoting 
the  point  upon  which  it  expends  its  greatest  fury 
to  great  injury.  Acute  angles  create  strong  cur- 
rents and  are  unable  to  withstand  weak  ones. 
The  lowest  ground  is  naturaily  the  t>est  for  drains. 
And  genile  bends  check  the  impetuosity  of  cur- 
rents. From  adhering  to  the  lowest  ground  or 
natural  courso  of  the  stream,  we  may  avail  our- 
selves to  great  extent  of  the  stream  itself  towards 
perfecting  the  drain,  by  periodically  removing 
such  obstructions  as  it  is  unable  to  remove,  or  dis- 
closes in  cutting  a  ditch  for  itself.  These  in  the 
sandy  countries  consist  generally  of  o!d  wood,  oc- 
casionally of  veins  of  some  more  rigid  species  of 
earth  ;  the  first  to  be  removed,  the  latter  to  be  cut 
through.  In  cutting  ditches,  widening  channels, 
paring  oflf  points,  cleaning  and  deepening  drains 
of  any  kiml,  one  of  the  most  obvious,  and  most 
common  errors,  is  to  leave  the  earth  on  their  bor^o 
ders,  so  as  to  dam  out  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  water  the  drain  was  intended  to  receive^nd 
to  destroy  all  the  crop  within  its  influence.  This 
earth  ought  unexceptionably  to  t>e  employed  in 
curing  hollows,  leaving  the  edges  of  the  drain 
every  where  lower  than  the  adjacent  ground,  fiy 
this  means  floods  will  seldomer  occur,  and  more 
rapidly  return  to  the  channel ;  t>ecause  as  the 
water  is  every  where  trickling  into  the  drain  as 
the  rain  falls,  it  has  more  time  to  di«?pose  of  it,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  an  excess  will  sooner  be  re- 
duced. Both  the  rapid  and  complete  reduction  of 
floods  is  of  great  importance  to  crops,  few  of 
which  will  sustain  much  injury  from  a  very  short 
immersion.  They  are  ruined  for  want  of  a  remedy 
against  stagnant  water.  Drains  in  the  lowest 
ground,  with  edges  lower  than  the  ground  design- 
ed to  be  dried,  aided  by  ridges  and  furrows,  emp- 
tying into  the  drains,  wilt  afford  this  remedy,  in 
the  most  perfect  manner. 

As  all  our  streams  have  others  falling  into  them, 
and  are  attended  with  a  multitude  of  springs 
breaking  out  at  the  termination  of  the  high  land, 
some  substitute  for  the  side  ditches,  so  unsuccess- 
fully tried  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  these 
rills  and  springs,  is  indispensable.  I  have  tried 
three  with  entire  success,  at  an  expense  of  labor 
infinitely  less  than  that  so  frequently  lost  by  adher« 
ing  to  side  ditches,  in  such  cases  as  we  are  con- 
sidering. If  the  tributary  stream  rises  beyond  the 
ground  we  are  draining,  it  is  managed  by  the 
same  principles  as  the  chief  stream,  so  far  up- 
wards as  is  necsssary.  If  it  rises  in  a  bold  spring 
at  the  junction  of  the  hills  with  the  flat  we  are  re- 
claiming, a  channel  is  made  for  it  in  the  lowest 
ground,  and  by  the  shortest  distance,  to  the  central 
drain,  as  narrow  as  the  the  spade  will  allow,  never 
more  than  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  perpendicu- 
lar sides,  which  in  these  narrow  cuts  last  much 
longer  than  slopes,  because  they  are  not  equally 
exposed  to  frosts.  If  springs  ooze.in  a  continoed 
line  at  the  junction  of  the  hill  and  flat,  a  side  cut 
as  narrow  as  possible  and  deep  enough  to  inter- 
sect them  all,  with  a  direct  cut  as  alMve  to  the 
main  drain,  is  one  remedy.  The  labor  of  these 
cuts  is  trifling.   The  last,  however,  like  all  clitcbes 
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above  the  lowest  ground  in  sandy  soils,  is  liable 
to  be  filled  up.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience 
(which  in  these  small  cuts  is  not  very  great)  I 
have  frequently  tried  covered  drains^  constructed 
as  follows,  with  invariable  success. 

A  ditch  at  least  four  feet  deep  is  cut  so  as  com- 
pletely to  intersect  the  whole  line  of  these  oozing 
springs,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  and  it  is 
continued  to  the  open  drain  into  which  it  must 
discharge  its  water,  by  the  route  affording  the  most 
convenient  fall  (or  that  purpose.  The  ditch  is  cut 
gradually  narrower  I'rom  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  is  not  above  eight  inches  wide.  A  row 
of  poles,  of  such  a  size  as  nearly,  but  not  entirely 
to  touch,  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the  ditch  at  bot- 
tom. Green  or  seasoned  brush,  without  leaves, 
trimmed  to  lie  close,  is  then  packed  into  the  ditch, 
with  the  small  ends  downwards,  and  touching 
the  poles,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
ditch.  The  inclination  of  the  brush  must  be  up 
stream,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ;  it  must  be  packed 
as  close  with  the  hand  as  possible,  and  cut  into 
lengths  proper  for  the  end  of  filling  the  ditch 
within  ten  inches  of  the  top.  The  brush  is  then 
to  be  covered  with  four  inches  of  dry  sound  leaves 
of  any  kind,  and  the  whole  of  the  earth  to  be 
returned  upon  the  ditch  and  well  rammed.  It  will 
press  down  the  brush  and  leaves  low  enough  to 
admit  of  any  species  of  culture  without  disturbing 
them.  The  oozing  water  will  be  received  by  the 
former,  and  must  trickle  through  the  apertures 
caused  by  having  its  small  ends  at  bottom,  and  by 
the  poles,  down  to  the  open  drain,  and  the  soured 
ground  will  lose  every  boggy  appearance. 

This  mode  of  draining  seems  in  description  to 
be  more  troublesome,  than  I  have  found  it  to  be  in 
practice.  Unless  its  duration  could  be  ascertained, 
we  cannot  certainly  pronounce  as  to  its  cheapness. 
The  oldest  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
to,  was  couBtructed  about  ten  years  past.  Its  ob- 
jects were  to  render  a  road  dry,  and  about  two 
acres  of  soured  barren  land  better,  by  sinking  a 
line  of  oozing  springs  lying  collaterally  with  the 
road,  which  made  it  a  quagmire  in  wet  weather, 
and  rendered  the  two  acres  barren. — The  road  has 
been  ever  since  dry  and  firm,  and  the  land,  of  the 
best  in  the  field.  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
well  constructed  drain  of  this  kind,  will  last  a 
century.  Where  stones  can  be  had,  they  may  be 
made  to  last  for  ever,  but  I  doubt  whether  brick 
work  would  be  equal  to  the  brush. 

But  this  is  like  shooting  speculation  a  century 
beyond  hope.  It  is  superfluous  to  invent  modes  of 
preserving  spots,  whilst  we  are  destroying  districts. 
1  will  therefore  return  to  the  subject,  as  it  relates 
to  draining  the  vast  body  of  land  lying  on  creeks 
and  small  rivers.  There  is  no  species  of  draining 
so  cheap  or  beneficial,  as  where  there  is  water 
sufficient  to  perform  a  chief  part  of  the  work. 
Most  streams  can  perform  some  of  it.  In  either 
case,  the  removal  of  obstructions  of  wood  or  loose 
stone,  requires  infinitely  less  labor,  than  to  dig  an 
equivalent  canal ;  and  the  water  thus  aided,  will 
continue  to  deepen  its  channel,  until  its  efiorts  are 
controlled  by  withholding  the  assistance.  The 
earth  it  scoops  out  of  the  channel,  becomes  an 
alluvion  for  curing  an  abundance  of  chasms  and 
inequalities,  the  fruit  of  torrents  and  obstructions. 
And  by  correcting  some  angles,  and  deepening  the 
channels  of  the  creeks,  and  small  rivers,  a  very 


large  quantity  of  the  best  land  now  yielding  foul 
air,  may  be  brought  at  a  trifling  expense  to  yield 
fine  crops. 

For  ihc  introduction  of  this  mode  of  drniniog, 
the  cheapest,  the  most  practicable,  and  the  most 
profitable,  a  law  is  necessary.  1  do  not  know  that 
Coke's  Summa  Ratio  provides  for  the  case,  and  the 
absurdities  to  be  found  in  the  code,  upon  which 
this  exalted  encomium  is  pronounced,  are  records 
of  human  folly  sufficient  to  shake  a  confidence 
in  the  good  sense  and  justice  of  an  entire  nation, 
however  plain  the  case  may  be.  A  proprietor 
below  may  perhaps  be  found,  blind  to  the  clear 
moral  obligations  which  require  him  to  remove  the 
obstructions  against  the  draining  of  a  proprietor 
above ;  whilst  one  above  may  be  so  lynx-eyed,  as 
to  see  injuries  to  himself  from  draining  land  below. 
And  yet  the  prosperity  and  the  health  of  the 
whole  nation  is  at  least  as  deeply  affected  by  the 
object,  as  by  the  establishment  of  roads;  nor 
would  a  lower  country  which  should  stop  all  the 
roads  leading  from  above,  act  as  unjustly  or  ab- 
surdly as  those  who  stop  the  drains  from  above. 
It  would  not  injure  the  climate,  and  by  arresting 
commodities,  it  would  establish  some  monopoly 
beneficial  to  itself;  but  the  obstructor  of  draining 
gains  no  exclusive  advantage,  and  shares  in  the 
general  calamity  of  a  bad  climate. 

Such  laws  are  not  novel.  Pennsylvania  is  in- 
debted to  them  for  some  of  her  finest  farms.  1 
much  question  whether  the  state  legislatures  have 
a  power  to  pass  any  laws  equally  beneficial. 
They  might  try  the  experiment,  short  of  that  re- 
quiring social  embankments,  by  only  imposing 
the  simple  and  easy  obligation  of  keeping  up  a 
social  current,  sufllcient  to  drain  all  lands  above,  in 
every  stream  lying  above  tide  water.  Such  laws 
might  at  first  be  limited  to  the  removal  of  ol>struc- 
tions  of  wood  or  earth,  until  experience  should 
decide,  whether  they  might  not  be  beneficially  ex- 
tended even  to  obstructions  of  stone. 

The  residue  of  this  subject  contains  in  every 
view  its  most  important  division,  and  unfortunately 
meets  with  less  capacity  to  do  it  justice.  The 
benefits  arising  from  draining  the  kind  of  ground 
we  have  passed  over,  though  great  in  themselves, 
are  inconsiderable,  compared  with  those  which 
would  result  from  draining  the  marshes  and 
sunken  grounds  upon  tide  water.  A  new  country 
and  climate  would  be  gained  by  it.  We  know 
that  the  Dutch,  in  both  hemispheres,  have  re- 
claimed rich  countries  from  the  ocean,  whilst  we 
abandon  them  to  the  rivers;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  heard  of  a  book  upon  draining  and  bank- 
ing. My  whole  experience  is  confined  to  a  single 
experiment,  yet  unfinished,  the  occurrences  of 
which  1  shall  relate,  so  far  as  they  may  be  useful. 
It  is  made  on  ground  similar  to  the  body  of  marsh 
and  wet  land,  abounding  on  the  tide  rivers  and 
creeks  of  the  eastern  states,  to  an  extent  sufficient, 
if  reclaimed,  to  dispense  wealth  and  comfort,  and 
unreclaimed,  unwholesomeneesand  death. 

About  two  hundred  acres  of  such  land,  three 
fourths  of  which  were  subiect  to  the  tides,  which 
fluctuate  to  the  extent  of  about  three  feet,  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  a  large  river,  is  the  subject 
of  the  experiment.  The  remaining  fourth,  though 
a  few  inches  above  tide  water,  was  sunken  land, 
covered  with  the  usual  growth  of  such  ground.  A 
large  portion  was  soft  marsh,  subject  to  common 
tides,  and  nearly  as  much  a  sheet  of  water,  shal- 
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low  at  low  (ides.  On  one  side  of  this  area,  has 
been  constructed  a  canal  about  eighteen  feet  wide, 
to  conduct  a  creek  sufficiently  large  lor  two  mills 
above ;  and  on  the  other,  one  half  as  wide,  to 
receive  and  convey  several  small  streams,  and  a 
great  number  of  springs.  At  the  termination  ol 
the  work,  these  canals  are  connected  by  a  dam 
nearly  two  hundred  yards  long,  one  half  crossing 
the  soft  marsh,  and  the  other  the  space  constitut- 
ing the  former  bed  of  the  creek.  These  canals 
are  between  four  and  five  miles  long,  and  have 
been  constructed  cautiously  and  leisurely,  to  di- 
minish the  loss  of  the  adventure,  should  it  prove 
unsuccessful. 

The  experiment  was  commenced  by  cutting  a 
ditch  on  the  led  side  for  the  small  canal,  about 
four  feet  wide,  and  two  deep,  near  the  dry  land, 
but  wholly  in  the  soil  of  the  wet. — It  was  found 
to  yield  too  little  earth  to  make  a  bank  high  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  either  inundations  or  high 
tides;  that  the  earth  became  so  porous,  on  drying, 
as  to  produce  leaks  and  breaches ;  and  that  it  was 
yet  so  adhesive  as  to  admit  of  the  burrowing  of 
muskrats,  with  which  the  place  abounded.  Thus 
the  first  attempt  failed,  and  a  considerable  ditch 
became  wholly  useless. 

As  this  spongy  and  fibrous  soil  extended  to  the 
base  of  the  hills  on  both  sides,  the  next  attempt 
was  made  by  driving  a  double  row  of  stakes  and 
puncheons  round  and  split,  being  six  feet  long, 
two  feci  into  the  wet  ground,  about  eighteen  from 
the  dry,  fitted  together  as  cIoi:e  as  possible,  and 
covering  them  with  the  same  kind  of  soil,  dug  out 
of  the  canal  for  conducting  the  creek,  which 
afforded  earth  when  cut  about  one  foot  deep,  to 
cover  the  stakes.  The  result  was,  that  the  wooden 
wall  under  this  spongy  and  fibrous  earth,  was  no 
security  against  the  muskrats,  and  that  the  bank 
was  pierced  by  them  at  pleasure.  The  labor  in 
wood  was  therefore  lost,  but  not  the  insufficient 
channel,  nor  the  bank. 

The  channel  being  about  twelve  inches  deeper 
than  the  adjacent  sunken  ground,  would  contain 
and  conduct  the  creek  except  in  inundations,  and 
as  the  bank  hitherto  described  was  in  every  view 
insufficient,  chasms  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide 
were  made  in  it  at  about  three  hundred  yards 
apart,  to  let  the  water  pass  out  when  high.  The 
creek  was  turned  into  this  canal,  with  a  view  of 
floating  the  sand  from  above,  and  depositing  it 
along  the  bottom,  conveniently  for  removal  to  the 
bank  in  order  to  oppose  its  friable  nature  to  the 
architectural  skill  of  the  muskrats. 

At  some  convenient  season  once  a  year  (for 
the  experiment  proceeded  for  years)  the  water  of 
^e  creek  being  turned  successively  through  these 
chasms  above,  left  its  bottom  below  of  firm  sand, 
which  was  very  easily  raised  upon  the  bank.  By 
the  pressure  of  this  annual  alluvion  of  sand,  upon 
the  spongy  soil,  the  channel  of  the  creek  became 
deeper,  and  the  alluvion  was  increased,  so  that 
finally  the  first  embankment,  being  greatly  raised 
and  completely  covered  with  the  sand  filtered  by 
the  water  into  a  state  for  the  object,  became  a  for- 
tificatioB  proof  against  the  skill  of  these  trouble- 
tome  animals. 

The  chasms  Ief\  for  inundations  being  of  the 
kind  of  soil  described,  were  not  liable  to  bS  cut  by 
the  water  into  new  channels,  and  their  edges  or 
banks,  being  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  creek, 
very  little  sand  could  escape  through  them. 


As  the  body  of  water  on  the  left  side,  was  too 
inconsiderable  lor  the  alluvion  process,  it  t>ecame 
necessary  to  abandon  the  old  ditch,  and  to  com- 
mence a  new  one,  so  far  touching  upon  the  base 
ol  the  rising  dry  land,  as  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of 
sand  fur  the  bank,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
to  the  springs,  which  created  a  perpetual  pond 
and  bog  in  a  portion  of  the  area  to  be  drained.  It 
is  now  cut  throughout  its  whole  course  of  about 
three  miles,  so  deep  as  to  have  reached  many  of 
the  springs,  with  a  bank  able  to  command  inun- 
dations, and  tides.  The  bank  was  composed  of 
sand  only,  (the  wooden  staccade  having  turned 
out  to  be  useless)  and  being  of  considerable  size, 
proved  a  complete  barrier  against  the  muskrats, 
in  the  following  cases  excepted  t  In  three  several 
places  the  bog  or  marsb,  protruded  into  the  dry 
land  at  right  angles  witli  the  course  of  the  ditch, 
in  narrow  necks  not  worth  the  expense  of  includ- 
ing. Two  of  these  were  about  thirty  yards  wide, 
and  the  third  near  ten.  All  were  crossed,  and  to 
save  the  trouble  of  getting  sand  for  the  bank,  a 
more  careful  trial  was  made  of  the  staccade  and 
spongy  soil.  They  proved  in  all  three  places  in- 
sufficient to  confine  the  water,  or  resist  t.he  musk- 
rats.  A  sandy  soil  lay  on  both  sides  of  these  guts, 
but  still  it  would  be  considerable  labor  to  remove 
a  quantity  of  it  sufficient  for  the  whole  bank  ;  to 
save  this  labor,  a  ditch  was  cut  on  the  inner  or 
lower  side  of  the  bank  close  to  its  base,  three  feet 
wide,  and  as  many  deep,  quite  across  the  mouths 
of  the  two  largest  guts,  and  filled  with  the  adja- 
cent sandy  soil ;  and  this  thread  of  sand  was  con- 
tinued on  the  back  of  the  spongy  part  of  the  bank 
above  high  water  mark  in  the  canal.  At  the  nar- 
row gut  the  bank  was  well  coated  above  ground 
with  sand.    At  all  three,  success  was  complete. 

Before  the  inefficacy  of  the  staccade  was  disco- 
vered, it  was  resorted  to  in  making  the  dam  across 
the  creek  and  marsh.  Stakes  and  puncheons  of 
about  nine  feet  long  were  driven  about  three  into 
the  earth  across  both,  in  the  centre  of  the  intended 
dam,  and  in  a  triple  row.  Nine  feet  from  this 
staccade  on  each  side,  a  close  and  strong  wattled 
fence  of  green  cedar  was  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  moist  soil  of  the  marsh,  so  far  as  the 
dam  was  to  be  compounded  of  it,  and  of  arresting 
the  sand,  where  it  was  to  be  made  by  an  alluvion. 
Bv  laying  plank  for  the  laborers  on  each  side,  at 
filteen  feet  distance  from  these  wattlings,  and 
working  backwards  toward  them,  cutting  out  the 
earth  as  deeply  as  the  laborers  could  reach,  marsh 
earth  was  easily  obtained  at  low  tides  to  raise  the 
dam  to  a  sufficient  height,  so  far  as  the  marsh  ex- 
tended ;  but  though  it  was  eighteen  feet  wide,  it 
proved  unable  to  resist  either  the  water  or  the 
muskrats.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  cut 
a  ditch  along  the  whole  length  of  this  moiety  of 
the  dam,  binding  on  the  centre  or  staccade,  four 
feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deeper  than  the  summit 
of  the  marsh,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  thread  of  well 
filtered  alluvion  sand.  This  remedy  has  hitherto 
been  sufficient,  but  nine  months  only  having 
elapsed,  since  it  was  tried,  it  is  not  entirely  confid* 
ed  in. 

The  remaining  moiety  of  the  dam  was  entirely 
composed  of  alluvion  sand.  For  this  object,  the 
canal  for  the  creek  was  made  to  terminate  at  a 
steep  sandy  hill,  being  cut  close  to  its  base.  Care 
was  taken  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  creek  two 
feet  above  low  water  mark,  for  the  sake  of  a  cur- 
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rent,  which  being  directed  into  two  nine  feet  lanes, 
made  by  the  staccade  and  the  watth'nge,  gradually 
conveyed  the  sand  into  them,  and  forced  the  creek 
to  retire  into  a  narrow  channel.  To  accelerate  the 
operation,  the  sand  of  the  hill  was  occasionally 
thrown  into  the  creek,  and  to  lessen  the  labor  of 
doing  it,  the  channel,  as  the  canal  widened  by 
dra(£  of  sand  firom  the  hill,  was  kept  near  its 
base.  This  was  done  by  occasionally  removing 
the  stones  and  pebbles,  generally  found  in  sandy 
soils,  and  left  behind  by  the  filtration,  to  the  base 
of  the  bank,  where  they  produced  the  indispensa- 
ble end  of  preventing  the  attrition  of  the  current 

As  much  sand  Ming  thus  conveyed  and  de- 
posited  as  the  descent  would  allow,  two  close  pa- 
rallel green  cedar  wattlings  were  made  eighteen 
feet  below  the  lowest  hitherto  mentioned,  from  the 
highland  to  the  marsh ;  the  cut  through  the  marsh 
on  the  lower  side,  m^de  in  raising  that  part  of  the 
dam,  was  converted  into  a  channel  for  the  creek 
to  the  opposite  high-land  and  a  short  canal  was 
cut  through  a  neck  of  marsh,  to  conduct  it  from 
thence  to  tide  water  below.  And  thenceforth  the 
sand  was  deposited  by  the  current  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  dam,  from  whence  it  was  oc- 
casionally with  great  ease  removed  upon  it,  by 
taking  off  the  creek  in  low  tides  and  dry  seasons, 
in  which  there  is  no  difficutty. 

In  carrying  the  staccade  across  the  creek,  great 
care  was  taken  to  make  its  top  one  foot  higher 
than  the  highest  tides,  and  on  covering  it  with 
the  sand,  the  aperture  lelUbr  the  tides  was  closed. 
The  dam  was  however  twice  broken  by  high  tides, 
before  it  was  conjectured  that  the  sand  by  its 
weight  had  compressed  the  porous  marsh  soil  of 
which  (he  bottom  of  the  creek  was  composed,  and 
lowered  the  whole  staccade  with  it.  Upon  a  strict 
attention  to  this  idea,  however,  it  was  concluded, 
that  such  a  compres^ure,  in  proportion  to  weight 
and  compressibility  took  place  throughout  the  dam 
and  banks ;  and  that  though  it  required  occasion- 
al additions  to  both,  to  preserve  their  level  at  least 
two  feet  above  the  highest  tides  and  inundations, 
its  effect  of  obstructing  (he  percolation  of  the  sur- 
rounding water  into  the  space  to  be  drained,  ad- 
mitted by  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  a  great  extent, 
was  a  full  retribution  for  the  labor  thus  expended. 

The  dam  and  banks  being  closed  quite  around, 
to  get  rid  of  the  internal  water,  constituted  the  re- 
maining difficulty.  It  was  necessary  to  construct 
a  gate  to  discharge  it  at  low  tides.  A  tide  gate 
in  the  centre  of  the  dam  was  nnsuccessfully  tried. 
And  finally  a  trunk  made  of  two  inch  oak  plank, 
sixteen  feet  long,  with  a  cavity  three  feet  wide 
and  one  deep,  answered  the  end  much  better  than 
any  other  experiment.  The  water  on  the  inside 
passes  along  the  dam,  parallel  to  the  water  on  the 
out,  in  the  channel  cut  for  raising  the  dam  across 
the  marsh,  to  the  small  canal  near  the  junction  of 
its  bank  with  the  dam.  At  this  spot  the  founda- 
tion is  an  unctuous  fiillers'  earth.  The  place  t>e- 
ing  made  by  bay-dams,  was  dug  out  to  the  pre- 
cise level  of  low  water,  and  the  trunk  accurately 
laid  down  upon  it.  Plank  one  foot  wide  was  sunk 
quite  around  it  edgeways,  so  as  to  lap  two  inches 
on  the  t>ottom  of  the  trunk,  and  the  whole  was 
covered  with  earth,  and  well  rammed  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  ends,  so  as  to  discharge  the  water 
into  the  small  canal.  At  each  aperture  of  the 
trunk  is  a  door  made  of  a  tingle  plank,  fitted  to 
the  outside,  having  four  folds  of  coarse  woollen 


cloth,'  dipped  in  hot  tar,  nailed  on  to  as  to  fit  the 
mouths  of'  the  box,  fixed  by  strong  hinges  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  latched  under  water  by  the 
help  of  a  long  handle  attached  to  the  latch.  The 
defect  hitherto  discovered  is,  that  the  trunk  is  not 
long  enough  by  about  six  feet. 

This  species  of  trunk  was  firet  tried  to  save  the 
water  of  a  small  branch  for  grinding  gypsum,  in 
a  simple  tub  mill,  built  for  that  purpose.  Only 
one  door,  and  no  latch  was  necessary.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  in  the  pond  was  such,  that 
when  high,  a  strong  chain  attached  well  to  the 
door,  worked  with  a  small  lever,  was  necessary  to 
open  it.  A  hole  of  two  inches  diameter,  kept 
closed  with  a  large  peg,  to  be  pulled  out  by  a  pole 
fastened  to  it,  was  resorted  to  for  diminishing  the 
resistance  of  the  water,  and  caused  the  door  to 
open  more  easily.  And  the  end  of  saving  the 
water  was  very  well  effected. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  interval  water  to  be 
voided  by  the  trunk  was  vastly  increased  by 
springs  passing  under  the  canals,  for  which  there 
was  no  remedy  but  to  deepen  them.  This  remedy 
was  applied  to  the  small  one  with  such  effect,  that 
its  continuance,  until  the  bottom  in  its  whole 
course  shall  t>e  brought  to  a  level  with  the  water 
at  low  tide,  is  confidently  considered  as  a  certain 
cure  for  the  evil.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
springs  discovered  were  beyond  expectation,  and 
the  interception  of  the  residue  is  consider^  as 
certain.  The  large  canal  could  not  be  deepened 
hitherto,  because  it  has  not  quite  finished  the  work 
of  alluvion.  But  there  will  t>e  no  difficulty  in  cut- 
ting off  the  springs  beneath  it,  by  a  narrow  ditch 
in  the  centre.  For  when  this  work  is  done,  the 
obstructions  to  prevent  the  creek  from  deepening 
itself  will  be  removed,  and  that  operation  wiu 
both  lessen  the  work  of  penetrating  to  the  springs, 
and  also  bestow  upon  the  bank  a  more  perfect  de- 
gree of  strength. 

The  efforts  used  to  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the 
water  in  acute  angles,  eddies  or  strong  currents, 
consisted  of  single  or  double  wattles  of  green 
cedar,  in  proper  declivities  to  resist  water,  and  to 
retain  earth;  and  of  throwing  all  stones  and  gra- 
vel washed  from  the  base  of  the  hills  cut  by  the 
canal,  to  the  base  of  the  bank.  The  bank  also, 
generally,  bad  covered  itself  before  its  apertures, 
lor  allowing  a  passage  to  inundations,  were  closed, 
with  a  strong  tegument  of  shrutM,  weeds  or  grass; 
and  these  several  remedies  against  the  attrition  of 
the  current  have  hitherto  been  effectual.  A  por- 
tion of  the  land  heretofore  flooded  by  common 
tides,  is  quite  dry,  and  will  be  this  year  cultivated. 

After  widening  the  dam  by  alluvion,  to  about 
thirty  feet,  the  creek  will  no  longer  be  kept  paral- 
lel with  it,  but  will  be  sent  straight  on  from  the 
ri^ht  bank.  And  the  bank  is  destined  to  the  use 
of  apple  trees. 

The  sandy  soil  approximating  upon  most  or  all 
of  (he  marshes  and  sunken  grounds  of  the  eastern 
states,  seems  to  be  the  providential  provision  of 
the  means  for  reclaiming  them  ;  and  the  multitude 
of  currents  passing  through  this  soil,  are  like 
vehicles  for  conveymg  these  means  to  the  neces- 
sary positions.  They  are  vehicles  which  disreffard 
distance,  travel  constantly  and  never  decay.  They 
will  calk  the  most  porous  soil,  overwhelm  the 
strongest  vermin,  ano  follow  the  slightest  directioD. 
Their  efforts  ma^  be  aided  by  the  plooyb,  by  re- 
moving obstructions,  and  by  tumbling  into  them 
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■andy  declivities  with  little  labor,  near  to  which 
they  should  be  guided  lor  that  purpose. 


TOBACCO. 

The  extent  of  country  yet  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant,  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  on 
agricultural  ephemeris,  the  object  of  which  ie,  to 
kill  bad  habits,  and  to  be  killed  itself  by  a  complete 
system.  The  preservableness  of  tobacco,  endows 
it  with  the  rare  capacity  of  waiting  for  a  market, 
and  constituted  a  recommendation  which  induced 
me  to  cultivate  it  attentively  during  two  years. — 
Both  crops  succeeded  beyond  the  medium  calcula- 
tion, and  the  experiments  still  exhibited  results 
conclusively  proving  the  propriety  of  its  abandon- 
ment. These  resints  were  all  with  ease  reduced 
to  figures.  It  was  eas>r  to  fix  the  value  of  labor 
bestowed  on  an  acre  of  tobacco,  and  on  its  crop 
after  severance ;  and  on  an  acre  of  corn  or  wheat, 
with  the  preparation  of  its  crop  also  (or  market. 
It  was  as  easy  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  equal 
soils,  and  prices  were  settled  by  sales.  Such  esti- 
mates demonstrated  the  loes  of  growing  tobacco, 
merely  on  the  score  of  annual  profit,  without 
taking  into  the  account,  the  formidable  obstacle  it 
constitutes  to  the  improvement  of  land. 

This  objection  is  not  founded  upon  the  erroneous 
opinion,  that  it  is  peculiarly  an  impoverisber.  On 
the  contrary,  my  impression  was,  that  it  was  less 
so,  than  any  other  crop  I  knew  of,  except  cotton 
and  the  sweet  potato.  But  upon  its  enormous 
consumption  of  labor,  and  its  diminutive  returns 
of  manure.  It  would  startle  even  an  old  planter, 
to  see  an  exact  account  of  the  labor  devoured  by 
an  acre  of  tobacco,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
crop  for  market.  Even  supposing  that  crop  to 
amount  to  the  extraordinaiy  quantity  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  he  would  nnd  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
producing  a  profit  upon  a  fair  calculation.  He 
would  be  astonished  to  discover  how  oflen  he  had 
passed  over  the  land,  and  the  tobacco,  through 
bis  han<is,  in  fallowing,  hilling,  cutting  off  hills, 
planting,  replantings,  toppings,  suckerings,  wepd- 
mgs,  cuttings,  picKing  up,  removing  out  of  the 
ground  by  hand,  hanging,  striking,  stripping, 
stemming,  and  prizing,  and  that  the  same  labor, 
devoted  to  almost  any  other  employment,  would 
have  produced  a  better  return  by  ordinary  success, 
than  tobacco  does  by  the  extravagant  crop  I  have 
supposed. 

Though  its  profit  is  small  or  nothing,  its  quality 
ofstarvmg  every  thing,  exceeds  that  of  every 
other  crop.  It  starves  the  earth  by  producing  but 
little  litter,  sod  it  starves  its  cultivators,  by  produ- 
cing nothing  to  eat.  Whatever  plenty  or  splen- 
dor it  may  bestow  on  its  owner,  the  soil  it  feeds  on 
must  necessarily  become  cadaverous,  and  its  culti- 
vators squalid.  Nor  can  it  possibly  diffuse  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  the  faces  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  exuberance  which  flows  from  fertilization,  nor 
the  happiness  which  flows  from  plenty. 

A  substitute  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  afier  we 
are  convinced  of  the  detrimental  nature  of  any 
crop.  When  flour  sells  for  as  much  as  tobacco, 
by  the  pound,  wheat  would  be  a  complete  one,  at 
any  distance  from  water  carriage ;  but  as  that  is 
seldom  the  case,  others  must  be  sought  aHer. 

The  extent   and  population   of  the  country, 


within  reach  of  navigable  water,  opens  to  the  to- 
bacco districts  a  wiue  market,  for  the  disposal  of 
many  belter  substitutions.  Horses,  mules,  beef 
and  pork,  would  more  than  suffice  to  replace  all 
the  advantages  lost  by  relinquishing  the  culture 
of  tobacco;  and  materials  lor  manufacturing,  with 
manufacturing  itself,  would  ampler  provide  for  any 
possible  deficiency.  The  market  for  live  stock  and 
meat,  is  so  great  and  valuable  in  the  bread  stuff 
districts  of  the  eastern  waters,  as  to  attract  sup- 
plies from  quarters  far  beyond  the  narrow  tobacco 
belt,  with  which  they  are  immediately  surrounded; 
and  if  it  is  a  question  in  the  best  cultivated  coun- 
tries, whether  grazing  and  breeding  live  stock, 
even  upon  the  margin  of  navigation,  is  not  the 
most  profitable  agricultural  employment,  every 
doubt  vanishes  in  comparing  it  with  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  in  situations  where  the  capacity  of 
walking  to  market  will  create  a  considerable  item 
of  that  comparison. 

The  system  of  agriculture,  for  a  bread  stufl*farm, 
according  to  the  experience  1  have  had,  requires 
live  stock  sufficient  to  consume  and  reduce  to  ma- 
nure every  species  of  provender  and  litter;  id 
effecting  which,  a  sufiiciency  of  meat  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  laborers,  either  without  expense,  or 
even  producing  a  profit.  But  if  I  am  right  in  con- 
cluding that  the  live  stock  of  such  a  farm  ought  to 
stop  at  that  point,  whenever  its  situation  renders 
the  expense  of  transporting  its  grain  to  market 
trivial,  it  follows,  that  a  vast  market  would  remain 
lor  the  meat  and  live  slock  of  the  tobacco  district, 
consisting  of  towns,  arlizans,  all  who  live  by  pro- 
fessions and  the  interest  of  money ;  and  of  the 
bread  stuff  farmers  themselves,  as  to  horses  and 
mules,  the  breeding  of  which  is  excluded  by  this 
system,  and  as  to  pork  also,  wherever  a  better 
mode  of  raising  it  than  the  present  shall  not  be 
adopted. 

llaving  had  no  experience  of  a  farm  devoted  to 
raising  live  stock,  my  observations  are  conjectural. 
It  seems  to  me  that  manuring  might  be  carried 
much  farther,  where  the  whole  produce  was  con- 
sumed on  the  land,  than  when  a  part  of  it  was  ex** 
ported  ;  that  the  product  might  be  therefore  more 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  space  cultivated,  dimin- 
ished; and  that  the  herbaceous  and  succulent 
crops  would  so  far  banish  the  use  of  those  more 
exhausting,  as  greatly  to  accelerate  the  improve- 
ment of  the*exhau8ted  tobacco  district,  and  to  in^ 
sure  an  immediate  or  very  near  return  of  profit, 
exclusively  of  a  return  of  comfort,  far  exceeding 
that  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed. 


TUB    ECONOMY   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  no  subject  less  understood,  nor  more 
generally  mistaken  than  this;  nor  any  more  es- 
sentinl  to  the  pro£:perity  of  agriculture.  Sufficient 
to  aflTord  matter  for  an  entire  treatise,  it  cannot  be 
erpbraced  by  a  short  chapter.  But  a  short  chap- 
ter may  put  mimls  upon  the  track,  able  to  unlbid 
its  involutions  with  every  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  more  specially  to  disclose  its  value. 

Diminutions  of  comforts,  necessaries  and  ex- 
pense, are  too  often  mistaken  for  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  ends  they  obsJruct ;  and  the  rapacity 
which  starves,  frequently  receives  the  just  retribu- 
tion of  a  disappointment,  begotten  by  a  vicious 
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mode  of  avoiding  it.  From  the  master  down  to 
the  meanest  utensil,  the  best  capacity  for  fulfilling 
the  contemplated  ends,  is  invariably  the  best 
economy  ;  and  the  same  reasoning  which  demon- 
strates the  bad  economy  of  a  shattered  loom,  will 
demonstrate  the  bad  economy  of  a  shattered  con- 
stitution, or  an  imperfect  state  of  body.  The  cot- 
tagers who  inflict  upon  themselves  and  their  (ami- 
lies  the  discomforts  of  cold  houses,  bad  bedding 
and  insufficient  clothing,  to  acquire  wealth,  de- 
stroy the  vigor  both  of  the  mind  and  body,  necessa- 
ry tor  obtaining  the  contemplated  end,  at  which  of 
course,  they  can  never  arrive.  The  farmer  who 
starves  his  slaves  is  a  still  greater  sufferer.  He 
loses  the  profits  produced  by  health,  strength  and 
alacrity  ;  and  sufiers  the  losses  caused  by  disease, 
short  life,  weakness  and  dejection.  A  portion,  or 
the  whole  of  the  profit  arising  from  their  increase 
is  also  lost.  Moreover,  he  is  exposed  to  various 
injuries  from  the  vices  inspired  by  severe  priva- 
tions, and  rejects  the  best  sponsor  for  his  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  prosperity,  by  banishing  the  so- 
lace of  labor.  In  like  manner,  the  more  perfect,  the 
more  profitable  are  working  animals  and  imple- 
ments, and  every  saving  by  which  the  capacity  of 
either  to  fulfil  their  destiny  in  the  best  manner  is  di- 
minished, terminates  with  certainty  in  some  por- 
tion of  loss,  and  not  unfrequently  in  extravagant 
waste.  Even  the  object  of  manuring  is  vastly 
affected  by  the  plight  of  those  animals  by  which  it 
is  aided. 

A  pinching  miserly  system  of  agriculture,  may 
indeed  keep  a  farmer  out  of  a  prison,  but  it  will 
never  lodge  him  in  a  palace.  Great  profit  de- 
pends on  great  improvements  of  the  soil,  and  great 
improvements  can  never  be  made  by  penurious 
efforts.  The  discrimination  between  useful  and 
productive,  and  useless  and  barren  expenses,  con- 
tains the  agricultural  secret  for  acquiring  happi- 
ness and  wealth.  A  good  farmer  vviJl  sow  the 
first  with  an  open  hand,  and  eradicate  every 
seed  of  the  other. 

Liberality  constitutes  the  economy  of  agriculture, 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  solitary  human  occupation,  to 
which  the  adage,  "  ihe  more  we  give,  ihft  more 
we  shall  receive,"  can  be  justly  applied.  Libe- 
rality to  the  earth  in  manuring  and  culture  is  the 
fountain  of  its  bounty  to  us.  Liberality  to  slaves 
and  working  animals  is  the  fountain  of  their  pro- 
fit. Liberality  to  domestic  brutes  is  the  fountain 
of  manure.  By  raising  in  proper  modes  a  suffi- 
ciency of  meat  for  our  laborers,  we  bestow  a 
strength  upon  their  bodies,  and  a  fertility  upon  the 
ground,  either  of  which  will  recompense  us  for 
the  expense  of  the  meat,  and  the  other  will  be  a 
profit.  The  good  work  of  a  strong  team,  causes 
a  profit  beyond  the  bad  work  of  a  weak  one,  after 
deducting  the  additional  expense  of  feeding  it ; 
and  it  saves  moreover  half  the  labor  of  a  driver, 
sunk  in  following  a  bad  one.  Liberality  in  warm 
houses  produces  health,  strength  and  comfort; 
preserves  the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  domestic 
animals  ;  causes  all  animals  to  thrive  on  less  food; 
and  secures  from  damage  all  kinds  of  crops.  And 
liberality  in  Ihe  utensils  of  husbandry,  saves  labor 
to  a  vast  extent,  by  providing  the  proper  tools  for 
doing  the  work  both  well  and  expeditiously. 

Foresight  is  another  item  in  the  economy  of  ag- 
riculture. It  consists  in  preparing  work  for  all 
weather,  and  doing  all  work  in  proper  weather, 
and  at  proper  time^.    The  climate  oC  the  United 


States  makes  the  first  easy,  and  the  second  less 
diflicult  than  in  most  countries.  Ruinous  viola- 
tions of  thisMmportant  rule  are  yet  fre(]uent  from 
temper  and  impatience.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  a  persistence  in  ploughing,  making  hay, 
cutting  wheat,  and  other  works,  when  a  small 
delay  might  have  escaped  a  great  loss;  and  the 
labor  employed  to  destroy,  would  have  been  em- 
ployed to  save.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  oAen  plant- 
ed or  sown  at  improper  periods  or  unseasonably, 
in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  their 
detriment  or  destruction,  from  the  want  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  on  a  farm,  calculated  for 
doing  every  species  of  it  precisely  at  the  periods, 
arid  in  the  seasons,  most  likely  to  enhance  its 
profit. 

A  third  item  in  the  economy  of  agriculture  is  not 
to  kill  time  by  doing  the  same  thing  twice  over. 
However  laboriously  at  work,  we  are  doing  no- 
thing during  one  of  the  operations,  and  frequently 
worse  than  nothing,  on  account  of  the  double 
detriment  of  tools,  teams  and  clothing.  The 
losses  to  farmers  occasioned  by  this  error,  are 
prodigious  under  every  defective  system  of  agri- 
culture, and  under  ours  are  enormously  enhanced 
by  the  habit  of  sharing  in  the  crop  with  an  annual 
overseer.  Shifls  and  contrivances  innumerable 
are  resorted  to,  for  saving  present  time,  by  bad 
and  perishable  work,  at  an  enormous  loss  of  future 
time,  until  at  length  the  several  fragments  of  time 
thus  destroyed,  visibly  appear  spread  over  a  farm, 
in  the  form  of  ruined  houses,  fences,  orchards  and 
soil ;  demonstrating  that  every  advantage  of  such 
shifts  is  the  parent  of  many  disadvantages,  and 
that  a  habit  of  finishing  every  species  of  work  in 
the  best  mode,  is  the  best  economy. 

The  high  importance  of  this  article  of  agricul- 
tural economy  demands  an  illustration.  Let  us 
suppose  that  dead  wood  fencing  will  consume  ten 
per  centum  of  a  farmer's  time,  which  supposition 
devotes  about  thirty-six  days  in  the  year  to  that 
object.  It  would  cost  him  five  whole  years  in  fif^y. 
If  his  farm  afforded  stone,  and  his  force  could  in 
one  whole  year  make  his  enclosures  of  that  lasting 
material,  he  would  save  four  whole  years  by  this 
more  perfect  operation  ;  exclusive  of  the  benefits 
gained  by  a  longer  life,  or  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity. If  his  farm  did  not  furnish  stone,  as  live 
fences  can  be  made  with  infinitely  less  labor  than 
stone,  his  saving  of  time  would  be  greater  by  oais- 
ing  them,  but  the  donation  to  posterity  less  from 
their  more  perishable  nature.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  necessary  to  rear  and  repair  live  fences, 
is  less  than  one  tenth  of  that  consumed  by  those 
of  dead  wood.  By  doing  this  article  of  work  in  a 
mode  thus  surpassing  the  present  miserable  fen- 
cing shifts  in  use,  our  farmers  would  gain  the 
enormous  profit  of  four  years  and  an  half  in  fifly, 
and  An  entire  country,  that  of  nine  years  in  each 
hundred.  Time  constitutes  profit  or  loss  in  ogH- 
culiure,  and  many  other  employments.  Such  an 
enormous  loss  is  itself  sufficient  to  bankrupt  the 
soil  of  a  fine  country.  Transformed  into  an  equi- 
valent gain,  the  difference  of  eighteen  per  centum 
to  the  same  country  might  retrieve  it.  The  case 
simply  consists  of  the  difierence  between  paying 
and  receiving  enormous  usury,  for  the  sake  of 
growing  rich. 

I  have  selected  a  few  items  merely  to  attract  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  economy  of  agricultore, 
that  his  own  sagacity  may  pursue  the  subject  be- 
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yond  the  limits  a^eigned  to  these  essays.  It  i^ 
one  hi^jhly  necessary  to  all  practical  men,  am 
worthy  of  the  minute  consideration  of  the  most 
profound  mind;  nor  do  1  know  one  exhibiting  to 
expeheijce  and  talents  a  stronger  invitation  to 
Knako  theroeeives  useful. 


THE   PLEASURES   OF   AGBICULTURB 

Id  free  countries  are  more,  and  in  enslaved 
fefver,  than  the  pleasures  of  most  other  employ- 
ments. The  reason  of  it  is,  that  agriculture  both 
from  its  nature,  and  also  as  being  generally  the 
employment  ofa  ^reat  portion  of  a  nation,  cannot 
he  united  with  power,  considered  as  an  exclusive 
interest.  It  must  of  course  he  enslaved,  wherever 
despotism  exists,  and  its  masters  will  enjoy  more 
pleasures  in  that  case,  than  it  can  ever  reach.  On 
the  contrary,  where  power  is  not  an  exclusive,  but 


a  system  of  agriculture  which  doubles  the  fertility 
of  a  country,  and  a  successful  war  which  doubles 
its  territory.     By  the  first  the  territory  itself  is  also 
.substantially  doubled,  without  wasting  the  lives, 
the  ivealth,  or  the  liberty  of  the  nation  which  has 
ihus  subdued  sterility,  and  drawn  prosperity  /rom 
a  willing  source.    By  the  second,  the  blood  pre- 
tended  to  be  enriched,  is  spill ;  the  wealth   pre- 
lended  to  be  increased,  is  wasted  ;  the  liberty  said 
»o  be  secured,  is  immolated  \o  the  patriotism  of  a 
victorious  army ;  and  desolation   in  every  form  is 
made  to  stalk  in  the  glittering  ^arb  of  false  fflory, 
throughout  some    neighboring   country.    Moral 
law  decides  the  preference  with  undeviating  con- 
sistency, in  assigning  to  the  nation,  which  elects 
true  patriotism,  the  recompense  of  truth,  and  to 
the  electors  of  the  false,  the  expiation  of  error. 
To  the  respective  agents,  the  same  law  assigns 
the  remorses  of  a  conqueror,  and  the  quiet  con- 
science of  the  agriculturist. 
The  capacity  of  agriculture  for  affording  luxu- 


a  general  interest,  agriculture  can  employ  its  own   ries  to  the  body,  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  its 
energies  for  the  attainment  of  its  own  happiness,   capacity  for  affording  luxuries  to  the  mind;  it 


Under  a  free  government  it  has  before  it  the 
inexhaustible  sources  of  human  pleasure,  of  fitting 
ideas  to  I'uhstances,  and  substances  to  ideas;  and 
of  a  constant  rotation  of  hope  and  fruition. 

The  novelty,  frequency  and  exactness  of  ac- 
commodations between  our  ideas  and  operations, 
constitute  the  most  exquisite  source  of  mental 
pleasure.  Agriculture  feeds  it  with  endless  sup- 
plies in  the  natures  of  poils,  plants,  climates,  ma- 
nures, instruments  of  culture  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. Their  combinations  are  inexhaustible,  the 
novelty  of  results  is  endless,  discrimination  and 
adaptation  are  never  idle,  and  an  unsatiated  interest 
receives  gratifications  in  quick  succesHon. 

Benevolence  is  so  closely  associated   with  this 
interest,  that  its  exertion  in  numberless  instances, 
is  necessary  to  foster  it.     Liberality  in  supplying? 
its  laborers  with  the  comforts  of  life  is  the  best 
sponsor  for  the  prosperity  of  a{;riculture,  and  the 
practice  of  almost  every  moral  virtue  is  amply 
remunerated  in  this  world,  whilst  it  is  also  the 
beet  surety  for  attaining  the  blessings  of  the  next. 
Poetry,  in  allowing  more  virtue  to  agriculture, 
than  to  any  other  profepsion,  has  abandoned  her 
privilege  of  fiction,  and  yielded  to  the  natural 
moral  effect  of  the  absence  of  temptation.    The 
same  fact  is  commemorated  by  religion,  upon  an 
occasion  the  most  solemn,  within  the  scope  of  the 
human  imagination.    At  the  awful  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  discrimination  of  the  good  from  the 
wicked,  is  not  made  by  the  criterion  of  sects  or  of 
dogmas,  but  by  one  which  constitutes  the  daily 
employment  and  the  great  end  of  agriculture. 
The  Judge  upon  this  occasion  has  by  anticipation 
pronounced,  that  ^o  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked,  and  give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  are  the  pas- 
sports to  future  happiness ;  and  the  divine  intelli- 
gence which  selected  an  agricultural  state  as  a 
paradise  for  its  first  favorites,  has  here  again  pre- 
scribed the  agricultural  virtues  as  the  means  for 
the  admission  of  their  posterity  into  heaven. 

With  the  pleasures  of  religion,  agriculture 
unites  those  of  patriotism,  and  among  the  worthy 
competitors  for  pre-eminence  in  the  practice  of 
this  cardinal  virtue,  a  profound  author  assigns  a 
high  station  to  him  who  has  made  two  bSades 


being  a  science  singularly  possescing  the  double 
qualities  of  feeding  with  unbounded  liberality, 
both  the  moral  appetites  of  the  one,  and  the 
physical  wants  of  the  other.  It  can  even  feed  a 
morbid  love  of  money,  whilst  ii  is  habituating  us 
to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  whilst  It  provides 
for  the  wants  of  the  philosopher,  it  affirds  him 
ample  room  for  the  most  curious  and  yet  useful 
researches.  In  short,  by  the  exercise  it  gives  both 
to  the  bodv  and  to  the  mind,  it  secures  health  and 
vigor  to  both  ;  and  by  combining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  real  aflairs  of  life,  with  a  neces- 
sity for  investigating  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  the 
strongest  invitations  to  the  practice  of  morality,  it 
becomes  the  best  architect  of  a  complete  man. 

If  this  eulogy  should  succeed  in  awakening  the 
attention  of  men  of  science  to  a  skilful  practice 
of  agriculture,  they  will  become  models  for  indivi- 
duals,  and  guardians  for  national  happiness.  The 
discoveries  of  the  learned  will  be  practised  by  the 
ignorant ;  and  a  system  which  sheds  happiness, 
plenty  and  virtue  all  around,  will  be  gradually 
substituted  for  one  which  fosters  vice,  breeds  want, 
and  begets  misery. 

Politicians  (who  ought  to  know  the  most,  and 
generally  know  the  least,  of  a  science  in  which  the 
United  States  are  more  deeply  interested  than  in 
any  other)  will  appear,  oCmore  practical  know- 
ledge, or  at  least  of  better  theoretical  instruction ; 
and  the  hopeless  habit  of  confiding  our  grenieat 
interest  to  people  most  ignorant  of  it,  will  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  errors  of  politicians  ignorant  of  agriculture, 
or  their  projects  designed  to  oppress  it,  can  only 
rob  it  of  its  pleasures,  and  consign  it  to  contempt 
and  misery.  This  revolution  of  its  natural  state, 
is  invariably  affected  by  war,  armies,  heavy  taxes, 
or  exclusive  privileges.  In  two  cases  alone,  have 
nations  ever  gained  any  thing  by  war.  Those  of 
repelling  invasion  and  emigrating  into  a  more 
fruitful  territory.  In  every  other  case,  the  indus- 
trious of  all  professions  suffer  by  war,  the  effects 
of  which,  in  its  modern  form,  are  precisely  the 
same  to  the  victorious  and  the  vannuished  nation. 
The  least  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  victorious 
armies,  is  a  permanent  system  of  heavy  taxation, 


of  grass  grow  instead  of  one ;  an  idea  capable  of  j  than  which,  nothing  can  more  vitally  wound  or 
a  s^nal  amplification,  by  a  comparisoa  between  I  kill  the  pJeasures  of  agriculture.    Of  the  same 
Vol.  nil.— 90 
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Btarap,  are  exclueive  privileges  in  every  fbrin;|meDt  of  parent  and  child,  binds  them  together, 


and  to  pillage  or  steal  under  the  sanction  ot  the 
statute  books,  is  no  lees  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
Bgriculiure,  than  the  hierarchical  tyranny  over 
the  soul,  under  the  pretended  sanction  of  God,  or 
the  feudal  tyranny  over  the  body,  under  the  equal- 
ly fraudulent  pretence  of  defending  the  nation. 
In  a  climate  and  soil,  where  good  culture  never 
fails  to  beget  plenty,  where  bad  cannot  produce 
famine,  be0rt  by  nature  against  the  risk  of  inva- 
sion, and  lavored  by  the  accident  with  the  power 
of  self-government,  agriculture  can  only  lose  its 
happiness  by  the  folly  or  fraud  of  statesmen,  or 
by  its  own  ignorance. 


THE   RIGHTS  OP    AGRlCCLTrRE. 

It  is  lamentable  to  confess,  that  this,  to  be  a 
true,  must  be  almost  a  negative  number.  This 
most  useful  and  virtuous  interest  enjoys  no  rights, 
except  in  the  United  States;  and  there  it  enjoys 
no  exclusive  rights,  whilst  the  few  in  which  it 
shares  are  daily  contracted  by  the  various  arts  of 
ambition  and  avarice.  Every  where  else,  agri- 
cuhure  is  a  slave;  here  she  is  only  a  dupe. 
Abroad  she  is  condemned  by  avowed  (brce  to 
leed  voluptuousness,  avarice  and  ambition  ;  here, 
she  is  deluded  by  flattery  and  craA,  during  fits  of 
joy  or  of  fury,  to  squander  her  property,  to  mort- 
gage her  laborers,  and  to  shackle  her  freedom. 
Abroad,  she  suffers  contempt  and  is  sensible  of 
her  degradation;  here,  she  is  a  blind  Quixote, 
mounted  on  a  wooden  liorse,  and  persuaded  by 
the  acclamations  of  her  foes,  that  she  is  soaring 
to  the  stars,  whilst  she  is  ready  to  tumble  into  the 
dust. 

Privileges  are  rearing  by  laws  all  around  at  her 
expense,  and  whilst  she  is  taught  to  believe  that 
they  will  only  take  from  her  a  lew  inconsiderable 
slips,  they  will  at  length  dratw  a  spacious  circum- 
vallalion,  within  which  will  gradually  grow  up  a 
power,  beyond  her  control.  Tricks,  as  well  as  in- 
ventions, are  daily  fortified  with  lethal  bulwarks, 
called  charters,  to  transfer  her  wealth,  and  to  se- 
cure frauds  against  her  efforts.  Capital  in  every 
form,  save  that  of  agriculture,  is  fed  by  taxes  and 
by  bounties,  which  she  must  pay ;  whilst  not  a 
single  bounty  is  paid  to  her  by  capital  in  any  form ; 
and  instead  of  being  favored  with  some  prizes  in 
the  lottery  of  society,  she  pays  most,  and  is  re- 
warded herself  by  the  blaniis  of  underwriting  the 
projects  of  statesmen,  and  bearing  the  burthens  of 
government. 

The  use  of  society  is  to  secure  the  fruits  of  his 
own  industry  and  talents  to  each  associator.  Its 
abuse  consists  in  artifice  or  force,  for  transferring 
those  fruits  from  some  partners  to  others.  Of  this 
abuse,  that  interest  covering  the  majority  of  part- 
ners is  the  victim.  And  the  difficulty  of  discrimi- 
nating laws,  transferring  such  fruits  for  the  benefit 
of  society,  from  those  having  in  view  the  gratifica- 
tion of  avarice  and  ambition,' produces  a  sympathy 
and  combination  between  these  distinct  kinds  of 
law.  As  the  members  of  the  government,  and 
members  ot  legal  frauds,  both  extract  power  and 
income  from  the  majority,  they  are  apt  to  coalesce; 
and  each  party  to  favor  the  designs  of  its  ally,  in 
their  operations  upon  the  common  enemy.  Hence 
governments  love  to  create  exclusive  rights,  and 
•zclusive  rights  cling  tp  governments.    The  liga- 


and  the  power  creating  these  abuses,  must  make 
I  hem  props  for  its  support,  or  instruments  for  its 
subversion.  Its  election  between  these  alterna- 
tives is  certain,  and  society  is  thus  unavoidably 
thrown  into  two  divisions.  One  containing  all 
those  who  pay,  and  the  other  those  who  receive 
contributions,  required  either  for  public  use,  or  to 
foster  private  avarice  or  ambition.  Good  govern- 
ment is  graduated  by  this  latter  kind  of  contribu- 
tion thus  unfortunately  allied  to  the  former.  The 
highest  amount  constitutes  the  worst,  and  the 
lowest,  the  best  possible  species  of  government. 
But  as  both  are  drawn  from  the  majority  of  every 
society,  whenever  the  agricultural  interest  covers 
that  majority,  this  interest  is  the  victim  of  the 
coalition  ;  and  as  it  almost  universally  does  cover 
this  majority,  the  agricultural  interest  is  almost 
universally  its  slaves. 

The  consequences  to  agriculture  will  be  demon- 
strated  by  converting  this  coalition  between  go- 
vernment and  its  creatures,  or  of  all  who  receive 
tools  given  by  law,  into  a  political  pope,  and  pla- 
cing in  his  mouth  an  address  to  agriculture,  in  a 
parody  of  Ernulphus'  form  of  excommunication : 
**  May  you  be  taxed  in  your  lands,  your  slaves, 
your  houses,  your  carriages,  your  horses,  your 
clothing,  your  liquors,  your  coffee,  your  tea,  and 
your  salt.     May  you  be  taxed  by  banks,  by  pro- 
tecting duties,  by  embargoes,  and  by  charters  of 
a  thousand  different  forms.    May  the  exemption 
of  your  exports  from  taxation  be  removed,  and 
may  you  then  be  taxed  through  your  wheat, 
your  corn,  your  tobacco,  your  cotton,  your  rice, 
your  indigo,  your  sugar,  your  hemp,  your  live 
stock,  your  beef,  your  pork,  your  tar,  pitch  and 
turpentine,  your  onions,  your  cheese,  and  your 
potatoes.     May  you  be  taxed  for  the  suppo'rt  of 
government,  or  to  enrich  exclusive  or  chartered 
interests,  through  every  article  you  import,  and 
through  every  article  you  export,  by  duties  called 
protecting,  but  intended  to  take  away  your  con- 
stitutional protection  against  taxation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  capitalists.    May  you  be  taxed  through 
every  article  produced  by  your  labor  or  necessary 
to  your  subsistence,  comfort  and  pleasure,  by  ex- 
cises.   And   whilst  every  species  of  your  pro- 
ducts, and  of  your  consumptions  are  thus  taxed, 
may  your  capital,  being  visible,  be  moreover  taxed 
in  various  modes.    May  all  these  taxes,  whether 
plain  or  intricate,  (after  deducting  the  small  sum 
necessary  to  produce  the  genuine  end  of  society,) 
t>e  employed  in  enriching  capitalists,  and  buying 
soldiers,  placemen  and  contractors  to  make  you 
submissive  to  usurpations,  and  as  quiet  under 
your  burthens,  as  a  martyr  tied  to  the  stake,  under 
the  flames.    After  you  have  been  taxed  as  far  as 
you  can  pay,  may  you  by  the  bounty  of  Grod  Al- 
mighty be  moreover  mortgaged  up  to  your  value 
or  credit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  coalition  of 
capitalists.    And  finally,  may  none  of  this  good 
and  usefiil  coalition,  to  whom  is  given  the  wealth 
of  this  world,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Is  to  the 
pope  and  his  clergy,  be  taxed  in  their  stock  or 
principal  held  under  any  law  or  charter  whatso- 
ever ;  nor  in  their  capital  employed  in  any  ma- 
nufacture or  speculation,  nor  in  any  profit  drawn 
from  such  principal  stock  or  capital ;  nor  through 
any  of  their  sinecures,  salaries,  contracts  or  m- 
comes ;  but  on  the  contrary,  may  such  stock,  prin- 
cipal, capital,  profits,  salaries,  coouacf s,  and  aioe- 
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cures,  be  constanlly  fostered  by  bouoties  in  various 
injurious  forms,  to  be  paid  by  you,  you  damDcd, 
dirty,  working,  productive  bitch,  agriculture." 
Throughout  the  wot  Id,  agriculture,  like  one  of 
£rnulphu8'  contrite  excommunicants,  responds, 
amen,  to  this  pious  invocation. 

Throughout  the  world,  agriculture  has  enjoyed, 
and  in  England  continues  to  enjo^,  one  of  the 
rights  in  which  she  has  a  share  in  the  United 
States  ;  that  of  a  voice  in  elections.  And  through- 
out the  world,  this  right  has  been  unable  to  shield 
her  against  an  anathema,  which  prescribes  for 
her  as  perfect  a  hell,, as  the  formula  o(  Ernulphue 
prescribes  for  his  heretic.  Let  the  agricultural  in- 
terest ot  the  United  Slates  pause  here,  and  look 
around.  Is  a  blind  confidence  in  a  right  eo  univer- 
sally ineffectual,  a  sufficient  safeguard  for  its  free- 
dom and  happiness?  To  me  it  seems  that  an 
interest  can  never  be  long  free,  which  blindly  con- 
fides in  a  coalition,  whose  object  it  is  to  draw  from 
that  interest  power  and  wealth.  That  the  major 
interest  must  be  as  cunning,  as  wise  and  as  watch - 
iiil,  as  the  minor,  or  that  the  minor  interest  will 
enslave  it.  And  that  agriculture  must  as  atten- 
tively keep  her  eyes  upon  the  coalition,  to  avoid 
its  operations  upon  her,  as  the  coalition  does  upon 
agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  its 
members  portions  of  her  power  and  wealth  when- 
ever she  slumbers. 

Hence  have  arisen  the  political  suggestions  to 
be  found  in  these  essays.  I  cannot  discern  much 
good  in  an  improvement  of  agriculture,  to  get 
luxury,  voluptuousness  and  tyrannv  fur  a  few, 
and  wretchedness  fur  a  multitude.  The  best  cul- 
tivated country  in  the  world  abounds  most  in 
paupers  and  thieves.  Agriculture  must  be  a 
politician  to  avoid  this  fate;  and  those  who  ridicule 
her  pretensions  to  knowledge  in  this  science,  intend 
by  persuading  her  to  repose  in  a  blind  confidence, 
built  upon  the  frail  right  of  election,  to  expose  her 
to  it.  How  can  she  even  judiciously  elect,  if  she 
cannot  or  will  not  judge  of  public  measures,  by 
the  light  of  her  own  interest? 

The  moral  consequence  of  this  supineness  or 
ignorance  is,  that  social  happiness  gradually  be- 
comes the  dependant  of  a  minority,  and  of  course 
it  is  provided  for  by  continually  substracting  from 
the  happiness  of  a  majority.  The  visible  immo- 
rality of  this  demonstrates  the  virtue,  as  well  as 
wisdom  of  suggestions  designed  to  obstruct  it. 

The  remaining  right  in  which  agriculture  par- 
ticipates, in  common  with  all  other  interests,  bav- 
ing  any  thing  to  export,  is  bestowed  by  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  duties  upon  exports. 
This  right  originated  instate  jealousies,  and  not 
from  a  disposition  to  favor  agriculture,  but  yet  it  is 
her  best  security,  for  the  preservation  of  that  por- 
tion of  our  government,  which  will  longest  t>e 
sensible  of  her  elective  influence ;  and  its  relin- 
quishment will  be  the  most  fatal  wound  which  can 
be  inflicted  on  her.  The  coalition  I  have  described 
will  try  every  art  in  her  most  unguarded  moments, 
to  snatch  it  from  her,  and  it  will  be  the  last  relin- 
quishment it  will  need.  To  determine  whether 
her  elective  influence  can  bear  further  wounds, 
let  agriculture  resurvey  the  legislation  of  our 
whole  term  of  independence,  and  compare  the 
catalogues  she  may  select,  of  laws  for  creating  or 
fostering  privileges  and  exclusive  interest,  with 
those  for  fostering  herself;  and  let  this  comparison 


influence.  Thus  only  can  sbejudiciously  increase 
this  influence,  if  it  has  settled  too  low,  or  diminish 
it,  if  it  has  raised  too  high.  There  is  ho  fair  mode 
of"  judging,  except  by  these  legislative  acts.  To 
infer  that  the  agricultural  interest  influences  le- 
gislatures, because  it  chiefly  elects  them,  would 
be  like  inferring,  that  the  French  nation  influences 
the  tribunate,  because  they  wholly  elect  it.  Let 
agriculture  therefore  hold  fast  the  solitary  security 
she  enjoys  in  common  with  her  industrious  asso- 
ciates, against  the  ambition  of  usurpers,  and  the 
avarice  of  capitalists,  nor  be  deluded  into  the 
absurd  notion,  that  it  is  wise  to  relinquish  the  only 
peculium  of  industry,  for  the  sake  of  some  tem- 
porary operation  upon  foreign  nations,  inevitably 
resulting  upon  herself  in  the  form  of  retaliation, 
^hiUt  the  protection  of  exports  against  taxation 
will  be  ffone  for  ever. 


AGBICULTURB  AND  THIS   MILITIA, — 

The  rocks  of  our  salvation,  as  they  are  called 
by  legislatures,  presidents,  governors,  and  toast- 
makers,  throughout  the  United  States ;  and  hard 
rocks  indeed  they  need  be,  to  withstand  the  saws, 
wedges,  and  chisels,  made  by  law,  to  cut,  split 
and  chip  them  to  pieces.  It  is  probable  that  more 
talents  were  wasted  upon  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  at  each  of  iu  epochs,  than  have  been  ex- 
pended for  the  improvements  of  thesie  national 
fortresses,  for  securing  wealth  and  independence, 
since  the  revolution.  Edifice,  afler  edifice,  has 
been  raised  upon  their  ruins ;  but  the  new  struc- 
tures resemble  the  venerable  fabrics  from  whence 
they  are  torn,  as  the  modern  huts  raised  of  its 
ruins  resemble  the  ancient  city  of  Palmyra. 

A  pernicious  little  army,  (pernicious  as  constitut- 
ing a  reason  for  neglecting  the  militia,)  a  species 
of  marine  preparation,  whose  most  striking  features 
are  decay,  imbecility  and  expense ;  and  an  awful 
unconstitutional  precedent,  for  resorting  to  a  vo- 
lunteer militia,  officered  by  the*president  instead  of 
the  states,  have  dismantled  one  fortress,  and  all 
the  arts  to  enrich  capital  and  speculation  le- 
gerdemain, by  paper,  at  the  expense  of  property 
and  industry,  as  practised  in  England,  arc  play- 
ing upon  the  other. 

When  the  future  historian  of  our  republic, 
shall  search  for  acts  of  patriotism,  and  matter  for 
biography,  the  contrast  between  the  heroes  who 
have  created,  and  the  politicians  who  have  ruined 
a  nation,  will  afford  him  ample  room  for  exhaust- 
ing the  strongest  phrasesof  eulogy  and  censure. 
The  first  was  not  effected  by  enfeebling  the  heart, 
nor  will  the  second  be  avoided  by  impoverishing 
the  soil  and  its  cultivators;  by  beeruiling  the 
militia  of  its  power  and  importance,  with  substitu- 
tions founded  in  the  pretext  of  diminishing  its 
duty,  but  preparing  the  means  of  usurpation  for 
some  ambitious  president ;  and  by  taxing  agricul- 
ture in  various  crafty  modes,  under  pretence  of 
enriching  it,  but  in  fact  to  enrich  capitalists  at  its 
expense. 

The  patriots  of  the  revolution  have   chiefly 

retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  treasure,  deposited 

beyond  the  schemes  of  craft,  leaving  to   their 

two  specious  fields  as  productive  of 


successors  two  specious  neids  as 

_  ,       J- glory,  as  the  field  of  war  waste  them.    Farfrpc^ 

form  the  criterion  lor  ascertaining  her  legislative  I  exhausting  the  resources  for  gaining  the  transporU 
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ipg  consciousness  of  having  benefited  our  coun- 
try, they  led  (or  these  successors  ihe  creation  of  a 
proud  miliiia  and  a  fenile  country,  as  equally 
me.riiin^^  national  admiration  and  gratitude,  with 
the  fedia  which  secured  our  independence,  and 
placed  prosperity  within  our  reach.  But  of  what 
avail  is  it,  that  one  set  of  patriots  should  have  cut 
away  the  causes  which  en.'eebled  our  militia,  and 
impoverished  our  agriculture,  if  another  does  not 
enable  us  to  reap  from  their  valour  the  rewards 
which  excited  it?  After  wading  through  Ihe 
calamities  of  war  near  to  these  rewards,  to  reject 
them,  one  by  neglect,  and  the  other  by  the  preier- 
ence  of  a  harpy  which  always  eats  and  never 
feeds,  seems  only  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
British  parliament,  which  excited  the  resistance  of 
the  revolutionary  heroes.  Had  they  been  told 
that  they  were  fighting  to  destroy  the  militia,  and 
to  make  agriculture  food  lor  charter  and  paper 
capital,  they  would  have  discerned  no  reason 
for  making  themselves  food  for  powder. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  agriculture  never 
can  experience  liiir  treatment  without  a  sound 
militia,  but  it  is  a  subject  loo  extensive  and  import- 
ant to  be  considered  in  this  light  way,  and  there- 
lore  I  hey  are  only  exhibited  in  union,  in  the  con- 
cluding essay,  to  remind  the  reader,  that  they  are 
political  twins,  one  of  whom  never  lives  long  free, 
after  the  other  dies. 

Executive,  leixislative  and  festive  encomiums  of 
these  twins,  which  ought  lo  be  called  *'  Liberly 
and  prosperity,"  though  the  unhiippy  delujsions  of 
fervor,  produce  the  knavish  effects  of  flattery ; 
they  prevent  us  from  acqiiiring  a  militia  and  an 
agriculture,  which  deserve  praise,  (lulse  praise  al- 
ways excludes  real  merit,)  and  keep  us  wiihour 
laws  lor  raising  either  to  meiliocrity,  much  lesd 
to  perlection.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  enco- 
miums* are  generally  the  artifices  of  deliberate  vice 
and  secret  purpose,  to  impose  upon  the  enihu.«ias- 
lie  and  unwary,  in  pursuance  of  the  precedents 
80  often  exhibited  by  rapacious  priests  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  sanciity ;  but  yet  rapacity  may  some- 
times assume  the  luno^uage  of  patriotism,  to  keep 
the  people  blind  to  the  dangers  which  threaten, 
and  to  the  measures  which  can  save  them. 

The  good  humor  of  the  festive  board  will  bear 
illustrations  of  these  assertions,  with  lessdiscom- 
Ibrt  than  cold  design,  or  deluded  negligence ;  and 
therefore,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with  the 
gravity  and  importance  of  our  subject,  an  aversion 
for  giving  pain  to  any  one,  induces  me  to  supply 
it  with  the  following  toasts : 

The  miliiia — 77te  rock  of  our  liberty. 

Unarmed,  undisciplined,  and  without  uniformity, 
substituted  by  an  ineffectual  navy,  an  ineffec- 
tual army,  and  paper  volunteers,  officered  by 
the  presi«lent. 

Unpatronized  even  at  the  expense  of  a  gun  boat. 

Flattered  and  despised. 

Taught  self  contempt,  instead  of  a  proud  and  erect 
spirit. — jVine  d^eer9' 

j^griculture — The  fountain  of  our  wealth. 

A  land  killer. 

A  payer  of  bounties  and  receiver  of  pone. 

A  beautifier  of  towns  and  a  eacriUcer  of  the 

country. 
A  cultivator  for  slock,  without  stock  for  cultiva- 


Giving  its  money  lo  those  who  will  give  it  flatter)*, 
A  weight  in  the  legislative  scales  of  the  United 
Stales,  as  much  heavier  than  a  feather,  as  a 
feather  is  heavier  than  nothing. 
Its  labor  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  thievery,  dissa- 
tisfaction, and  sedition,   by  a  mixture  of  bond 
and  free  npjrroes. 
Producing  40,000,000  dollars  annually  for  expor- 
tation, bearing  most  taxes  lor  public  benefit, 
and  taxed  in  various  modes  lor  the  private  bene- 
fit of  300,000,000  dollars  worth  of  capitalists 
who  pay  no  taxes. 
Out  of  a  remnant  of  the  40,000,000  dollars  export- 
ed, compelled  by  proieciing  duties  to  pay  heavy 
bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures 
already  amounting  to  above  150,000,000 dollars 
annually. — Nine  cheers  more, 
A   few  words,  at  parting,  to  the  reader,   will 
close  these  essays.    If  he  is  of  the  courteous  na- 
ture which  loves  to  give  and  to  receive  flattery,  or 
if  his  interest  tugs  him  violently  against  them,  he 
may  disbelieve  the  plainest  truths  they  contain,  or 
at  least  reject  them  as  being  told  in  too  blunt  a 
style.  If  he  is  ignorant  of  agriculture,  or  a  devotee 
of  a  party  or  an  idol,  he  will  rather  presume,  that 
our  agriculture  is  perfect  and  undefrauded,  than 
take  the  trouble  of  enabling  himself  to  judi?e,  or 
silently  swallow  the  grossest  errors,  than  give  up 
his  superstition.    These  papers  never  contemplat- 
ed the  desperate  hope  of  obtainincr  the  attention 
of  any  one  of  these  characters.     Half  the  profit 
of  agriculture  must    undoubtedly  convince   the 
several  tribes  of  capitalists,  that  it  flourishes  ex- 
ceedingly.    The  idolater  will  rather  embrace  the 
stake  titan  truth,  and  the  agricnhurist,  who  prefers 
ignorance    to    knowledge,    though    these    hasty 
essays  consiituted  a  complete  system  of  husban- 
dry, would   be  as  little  benefited   by  them,  as  a 
lawyer  or  a  physician  who  practised    bv  deputy, 
would  be  by  the  Reports  of  Coke,  or  the  Dispensa- 
tory of  Cullen.     Yet  to  those   who  would  think 
and  inquire,  opinions  slowly  and  cautiously  admit- 
ted, upon  various  views  of  national  interest,  with- 
out a  motive  likely  to  mislead  or  deceive,  might 
afford  suggestions  capable  of  becoming  subser- 
vient to  belter  talents,  awakened  to  the  discussion 
of  subjects  so  momentous  to  national  happiness. 
To  awaken  such,  was  the  summit  of  the  author^s 
design.    [Note  G.] 


COTTOir. 


The  cultivation  of  this  crop,  so  important  to  the 
United  States,  was  not  overlooked,  but  omitted 
because  it  was  probably  better  understood  by 
others.  But  not  having  seen  any  thing  published 
in  relation  to  it,  and  having  paid  some  attention 
to  it  for  many  years,  it  is  not  any  longer  neglected. 
The  root  of  cotton  sinks  deep  into  the  earth. 
Hence  it  requires  deep  culture.  This  is  not  as 
attainable  b^  the  hoe  as  by  the  plough.  The  best 
mode  of  effecting  it  which  1  have  tried,  is  to  lay 
off  the  ground  in  four  feet  ridges,  raising  those 
ridges  as  high  as  possible,  and  opening  the  middle 
furrows  as  deep  as  possible.  This  operation  should 
take  place  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  winter,  leaving 
the  land  in  that  state  until  it  is  time  to  plant  the 
seed.  Then  these  ridges  should  be  reversed,  ma- 
king them  very  high  upon  the  fiirrows.    The  ex- 
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posure  of  the  furrowa  to  the  atmosphere  through 
the  winter,  will  render  the  earth  more  friable  at 
their  bottoms,  and  more  pervious  to  the  roots  of 
the  cotton.  Its  benefit  will  be  more  or  less,  as  the 
soil  may  be  light  or  still ;  but  the  fertiliziug  quali- 
ties of  the  atmosphere  will  make  it  of  some  value 
even  to  sandy  soils.  Further,  the  first  deep 
ploughing  in  raising  the  ridges  will  bury  what- 
ever vegetable  matter  may  lie  on  the  surlace,  re- 
duce it  by  the  spring  to  some  degree  of  putrescence 
and  cause  it  to  be  convened  into  food  for  the  cot- 
ton, through  the  summer.  And  the  second  will 
bury  the  seeds  of  grass  or  weeds  so  deep,  that 
luany  of  them  will  fail  to  vegetate,  and  thereby 
the  labor  of  cultivation  will  be  diminished,  whilst 
the  crop,  being  less  infested  with  those  rivals  for 
subsistence,  will  be  increased.  As  the  cotton 
plant  grows  until  frost,  it  is  generally  made  more 
productive  by  early  planting.  The  quickest  mode 
of  planting  1  have  tried,  is  to  open  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  with  a  small  trowel  hoe  plough,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  that  one  may  walk  in  each  furrow, 
and  a  straight  line  may  be  made  to  receive  the 
seed.  This  plough  has  a  mould  board  on  each 
side,  to  raise  and  deposite  on  both  sides  of  its  fur- 
row earth  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed.  A  line  is 
carried  fastened  to  a  shaA  at  each  end,  across  the 
ridges,  having  marks  of  colored  stuff  at  the  dis- 
tances designed  for  the  plant.  The  planters  Ibllow 
the  line,  each  taking  one  row,  drop  the  seed  at  the 
marks,  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  provided  on 
each  side  by  the  plough,  using  the  hand  which 
deposiics  the  seed  for  that  purpose.  This  mode 
ot  planting  is,  however,  only  calculated  for  those 
districts  wherein  cotton  is  cultivated  on  a  small 
•cale,  merely  (or  family  use.  Whenever  it  is  cul- 
tivated for  exportation,  a  drill  plough  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  resorted  to.  I  have  seen  one  made 
6o  as  to  deposite  Indian  corn  at  such  a  distance 
and  in  such  quantity  as  was  required,  opening  the 
furrow,  placing  and  covering  the  corn  all  atone 
operation.  Such  ploughs  ought  to  be  used  upon 
the  ridges  I  have  described,  previously  bringing 
the  cotton  seed  by  the  use  of  ashes  and  water,  or 
by  substituting  gypsum  for  the  ashes,  and  a  little 
rubbing,  into  a  state  of  easy  separation.  1  have 
tried  gypsum  in  the  proportion  of  a  bushel  to  the 
same  quantity  of  seed,  and  was  satisfied  of  its  be- 
nefits ;  but  the  experiment  was  only  made  two  or 
three  times,  on  account  of  the  unfavorabfe  nature 
of  the  climate  where  1  live  for  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton. If  gypsum,  as  I  believe,  may  be  so  applied, 
as  gradually  to  enrich  land,  then  it  must  ultimately 
benefit  this  plant.  If  its  efl'ect  in  reducing  vege- 
table matter  into  vegetable  food  constitutes  the 
mode  of  its  operation,  then  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  reduction  of  the  cotton  stalks,  whenever  the 
same  field  is  successively  cultivated.  The  soil 
best  adapted  to  cotton  is  peculiarly  proper  for  the 
use  of  the  drill  plough,  as  clods  or  stones  consti- 
tute the  only  serious  ot>6tacle  to  it.  In  good  land 
I  plant  the  cotton  at  the  distance  of  two  (eet,  and 
thin  it  to  two  stalks,  so  that  it  stands  at  four  feet ' 
by  two  apart,  with  two  stalks  at  a  place.  But  the 
thickness  of  the  plant  must  be  graduated  by  the 
quality  of  the  land.  Topping  and  suckering  also, 
iu  the  climate  1  am  used  to,  increases  the  crop 
and  improves  the  staple.  The  first  is  speedily 
performed  by  a  keen  small  scythe  with  a  proper 
handle,  and  should  take  place  when  the  cotton 
has  disclosed  as  much  bloom,  as  it  may  have  time 


to  bring  to  perfection.  Useless  bloom,  which  it 
will  continue  to  throw  out  if  permitted,  will  impo- 
verish the  crop,  and  impair  the  quality  of  the 
wool.  The  little  success  which  has  attended  the 
raising  of  sheep^s  wool,  in  those  states  adapted 
to  cotton,  renders  the  latter  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance. There  is  no  article  of  our  agriculture, 
the  raising  of  Ibod  excepted,  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 


HAT  AND    FODDER. 

Great  losfies  are  annually  sustained  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  making  hay,  and  in 
others,  in  curing  corn  blades,  commonly  called 
fodder.  Mine,  in  a  course  of  many  years,  have  I 
think  amounted  to  a  moiety  of  the  crops;  and 
most  of  the  expedients  I  have  resorted  to  for  avoid- 
ing these  losses,  have  been  but  partially  beneficial. 
Grass  loses  much  both  in  quantity  and  substance, 
by  an  exposure  to  the  sun  in  curing  it,  and  fodder 
more,  being  thus  exposed  in  small  bundles.  Both, 
and  particularly  the  last,  suffer  greatly  by  dews 
and  rains.  This  year  I  have  made  the  most  pro- 
mising experiment  for  remedying  these  evils.  A 
large  meadow  in  bottom  land,  of  a  grass  called 
red  top  or  herd's  grass,  was  cut  in  dry  weather, 
and  shocked  in  large  shocks  quite  green,  but  dry, 
that  is,  not  wet  with  either  dew  or  rain ;  in  the 
following  mode.  Four  sticks  of  five  feet  long,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist  or  more,  were  set 
up  in  a  square  of  two  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
meeting  at  top  in  a  pyramidal  form,  where  the 
shock  was  to  stand.  One  at  least  of  these  sticks 
should  be  forked  at  top,  to  keep  them  steady 
whilst  the  hay  is  putting  round  them.  A  round 
log,  about  six  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter, 
was  laid  upon  the  ground,  with  one  end  reaching 
to  the  centre  of  the  two  feet  square,  between  the 
sticks,  and  the  other  raised  upon  a  fork  about  eigh- 
teen inches,  for  the  purposes  of  enlarging  the  Hue 
presently  menUoned,  lest  it  should  be  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hay,  and  that  the  log  may  be  more 
easily  drawn  out,  when  the  shock  is  finished. 
Around  and  over  the  sticks,  the  shock  was  made, 
its  top  reaching  two  or  three  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  sticks.  The  purpose  of  the  log  was  to  make 
a  flue  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  into  the  centre 
of  the  shock,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  air  heated 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  grass  in  curing.  The 
flues  were  made  to  face  the  point  from  which  the 
wind  usually  blows  at  the  time  of  hay  making. 
If  any  flues  happened  to  be  closed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  grass,  they  were  easily  opened  by  a  smaller 
and  pointed  log;  or  when  tne  largeness  of  a  shock 
threatened  this  inconvenience,  it  was  effectually 
prevented  by  inserting  into  the  flue  a  short  forked 
stick  88  soon  as  the  log  was  removed,  to  hold  up 
the  hay.  As  the  logs  are  removed  as  soon  as  the 
shock  is  finished,  two  or  three  are  sufficient,  for 
Ibllowing  a  dozen  mowers.  The  hay  thus  made, 
is  the  best  I  ever  saw,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  mode 
of  curing  it  was  strongly  supported,  by  the  grow- 
ing grass  under  the  shocks  having  been  uninjured, 
whereas  I  never  left  shocks  so  long  in  one  spot 
before,  without  its  having  been  killed  by  the  un- 
diesipated  fermentation  of  the  hay  in  curing. 
Corn  blades  or  fodder,  sustain  an  immense  lo^s, 
even  in  dry  weather,  by  two  or  three  days'  expo- 
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sure  to  the  sun  and  dews ;  and  in  wet  they  are 
nearly  ruined.  For  an  experiment,  I  shocked 
thero  in  the  mode  just  explained,  quite  green  and 
dry ;  but  I  chiefly  allowed  them  from  four  to  eight 
hours^  sun,  before  they  were  shocked.  Thus  was 
made  the  best  fodder  I  have  seen.  But  the  wea- 
ther was  favorable.  The  ends  of  the  blades  were 
laid  outwards,  and  the  shocks  bound  at  top  by  a 
rope  made  of  the  blades. 


THE  FRE8ENT  AND  POLITICAL  STATE  OF  AG- 

BICULTURE. 

After  all,  In  these  topics,  which  occupy  the 
twelve  first  numbers  of  this  book,  must  the  remedy 
be  found  for  the  decreasing  fertility  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  United  Stales,  which,  if  not  arrest- 
ed, must  terminate  in  want,  famine,  and  depopu- 
lation. All  classes  of  people  have  a  deep  interest 
in  preventing  these  dreadful  evils.  The  towns  are 
already  suffering  from  mean,  dear,  and  insufficient 
supplies.  The  decay  of  agriculture,  and  a  bad 
police,  are  certainly  the  causes  of  these  conspicu- 
ous effects.  A  bad  police  produces  a  fraudulent 
traffic  by  slaves ;  li-ee  people  of  color,  and  a  few 
bad  citizens,  discourages  honest  labor,  and  com- 
pels it  to  require  compensation  in  its  prices,  for 
the  risk  of  thefi,  or  to  shrink  from  the  losses  and 
vexations  It  occasions.  So  far  as  the  evil  is  caused 
by  this  bad  police,  the  remedy  obviously  lies  in  a 
better.  A  lletter  can  only  be  efiected  by  laws, 
which  by  rendering  the  products  of  labor  more 
secure,  would  tend  to  iis  encouragement,  and 
greatly  advance  the  comfort,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  community.  Of  this  nature  would  be 
laws  for  protecting  live  fences.  They  would  pre- 
vent wasteful  trespasses,  produce  judicious  graz- 
ing, increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  meats, 
as  well  as  of  vegetables,  and  vastly  improve  the 
cadaverous  aspect  of  a  great  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

But  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  still  deeper.  Why 
is  it,  whilst  our  free  form  of  government  has  be- 
stowed life  and  energy  on  every  other  occupation, 
that  agriculture  alone  languishes  1  Patriotism 
and  benevolence,  conscious  of  this  calamity,  have 
unfortunately  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  local 
projects  of  roads  and  canals,  which,  however  desi- 
rable, are  remedies  incapable  of  reaching  the  true 
cause  of  the  calamity ;  and  even  capable  of  ag- 
gravating it  in  some  degree,  by  causing  an  un- 
thrifty expense,  generally  oppressive,  for  the  sake 
of  local  advantages  of  uncompensating  value. 
Such  undertakings  are  naturally  begotten  by  a 
previous  flourishing  state  of  agriculture,  without 
which  they  would  be  destitute  of  the  food  neces- 
sary for  ineir  subsistence.  Success  even  then 
must  depend  upon  the  interest,  economy  and  in- 
dustry of  individuals.  When  a  republic  becomes 
an  undertaker  of  agricultural  improvement^  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  terminates  in  the 
«ame  way,  as  if  it  should  purchase  and  cultivate 
a  great  number  of  farms  for  the  public  benefit.  It 
only  awakens  efibrts  for  salary,  and  results  in  loss 
and  disappointment.  The  honor  or  contempt  aris- 
ing from  such  projects  in  free  governments,  is  so 
widely  divided,  as  to  leave  little  or  no  excitement 
i'or  labor,  and  industry  in  their  execution,  save 
ivhat  arises  from  a  competition  for  contracts,  and 


a  struggle  for  appropriations.  Hence  the  example 
of  a  tyrant  or  monarch,  who  reaps  all  he  sows, 
and  ia  therefore  stimulated  by  his  personal  interest, 
popularity  and  glory,  is  no  precedent  for  us.  He, 
indeed,  by  his  power,  can  force  nature  for  a  time 
out  of  her  course,  raise  cities  in  deserts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  subjects,  or  erect  stupendous  works 
of  art,  without  a  benefit  to  mankind,  correspondent 
to  their  cost.  But  nature  should  be  our  guide. 
This  has  decreed  that  a  good  state  of  agriculture 
must  precede  that  which  it  begets.  It  inevitably 
produces,  by  an  easy  birth,  the  best  modes  of 
transportation,  by  awakening  the  efibrts  of  indivi- 
duals. 

I'he  bad  state  of  agriculture,  on  the  navigable 
waters,  demonstrates  that  its  cause  does  not  lie 
in  any  inconveniences  of  transportation,  and  there- 
fore I  can  discern  no  other  cause  of  sufficient  force 
to  produce  this  visible  efi'ect,  except  the  combined 
weight  of  taxation,  banking  and  protecting  duties, 
lying  heavily  upon  agricultural  effort.  The  pecu- 
liar situation  of  our  agriculture,  in  constituting  al- 
most the  only  source  of  national  income,  and  in 
being  obliged  to  find  foreign  markets,  leaves  it  al- 
most exclusively  exposed  to  these  burdens,  be- 
cause the  consumers  of  that  portion  of  its  labors, 
from  which  its  profit  arises,  live  beyond  their 
reach,  and  contribute  nothing  towards  their  alle- 
viation. They  contribute  towards  the  alleviation 
of  agricultural  burdens  at  home.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  consumers  of  the  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
rice  and  tobacco  the  of  United  States.  The 
bounties  paid  by  agriculture  to  manufactures,  pro- 
bably exceed  tne  amount  of  their  contributions. 
And  banking  being  wholly  supported  by  produc- 
tive labor,  whilst  it  also  withdraws  from  taxation 
a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  is  itself  a 
heavy  item  of  these  burdens,  instead  of  sharing 
in  them.  In  this  accumulated  pressure  upon  ag- 
riculture is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  the  true 
cause  of  its  bad  and  declining  state.  I  question 
whether  there  is  an  object  of  taxation  so  heavily 
burdened  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  in  any  other 
country.  Its  exports  are  the  only  resource  for 
meeting  the  demands  upon  it,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  such  of  its  wants  which  must  be  supplied  by 
money.  The  computation  in  reference  to  these 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  book,  is  already  left 
far  behind,  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  its  bur- 
dens, to  demonstrate  which,  the- progress  of  taxa- 
tion only  is  exhibited  by  the  following  extracts 
from  official  reports,  from  its  two  extremes  and  its 
medium. 


By  an  esiimate'of  the  secretary 
ef  the  treasury  (Mr.  Hamilton,) 
of  January  1,  1791,  the  expenses 
of  the  federal  government  for  that 
year,  excluding  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  including  the  ex- 
traordinary expense  of  an  existing 
Indian  war,  amounted  to  - 

By  his  estimate,  dated  Jan.  23, 
1792,  including  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  these  expenses  a- 
mounted  to        -        -        -        - 

By  an  estimate  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  (iVlr.  Gallatin)  da- 
ted October  24, 1803,  these  expen- 
ses, excluding  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  amounted  to    - 


$740,232 


3,688,043 


2,500,000 
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6,300,000 


By  the  same  estimate  including 
that  interest,  to  ... 

By  an  estimate  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  (Mr.  Dallas) 
these  expenses  for  the  year  1816, 
amounted  to      -        •        -        -    942,884,269 

But  deducting  all  articles  sup- 
posed by  him  to  be  temporary,  the 
permanent  expenses  of  the  gov- 
vernment  amounted  to        -        -      19,288,669 

In  1794  the  exports  ofthe  Unit- 
ed States  ot*  articles  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  by  official  report, 
amounted  to     -        -        -        -      26,011,788 

From  these  documents  it  appears,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  federal  government  were  above  fiHy- 
seven  times  higher  in  1816  than  in  1791,  and 
near  seven  times  higher  than  in  1803.  That  the 
ordinary  or  permanent  expenses  of  the  fifovernment 
had  trebled  between  1791  and  1803  ;  that  in  1816, 
they  were  above  twenty-two  times  higher  than  in 
1791,  and  near  three  times  higher  than  in  1803. 

In  1794,  excluding  foreign  articles,  re-exported, 
the  native  were  about  820,000,000  in  value ;  now 
they  may  amount  to  40  millions.  And  it  may  be 
assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  about  doubled  since  1791  or 
1794.  If  either  the  increase  of*  people  or  of  ex- 
ports had  graduated  taxation,  it  ought  in  1816,  to 
have  exibited  only  double  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
of  1792.  But  taxes  are  in  all  countries  graduated 
by  cunning,  rapacity  and  ambition,  and  in  none, 
by  these  scales. 

The  idea,  however,  of  juslifying  an  increase  of 
taxation  by  an  increase  of  either,  is  fallacious.  It 
makes  people  the  property  of  governments  and 
not  the  wealth  and  strength  of  nations.  When 
an  increase  of  people,  by  producing  a  greater 
division  of  public  burdens,  diminishes  the  contribu- 
tion of  every  individual, — it  is  thus,  and  thus  onlyr^ 
an  increase  of  national  wealth.  But  if  the  contri- 
butions of  every  individual  remain  as  high  as  be- 
fore this  increase  of  people,  it  inflicts  an  additional 
degree  of  poverty  upon  the  former  inhabitants, 
upon  whom  the  difficulty  of  subsistence  Is  increas- 
ed by  an  accession  of  population,  to  any  ^iven 
space ;  and  this  accession  to  the  expense  of  sub- 
sistence, brought  by  an  accession  to  the  popula- 
tion, is  a  real  loss  to  the  former  inhabitants,  unless 
their  burdens  are  rendered  lighter,  by  being  di- 
vided among  more  people.  But  if  the  burdens  of 
the  former  inhabitants  are  increased  under  the 
pretext  of  an  additional  population,  this  increase, 
added  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  living,  converts 
an  increased  population,  which  ought  to  be  a  bless- 
ing, into  a  curse,  and  from  being  a  cause  of 
wealth,  into  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and  the 
author  of  poverty.  In  like  manner  an  accession 
to  population,  used  as  a  pretext  for  increasing 
standing  armies,  produces  national  weakness,  in- 
stead ol  national  strength,  by  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance,  by  their  gradual  translbrmation  into 
a  counterpoise  to  the  nation,  and  by  fostering  an 
onroilitary  reliance  upon  them.  Thus,  by  using 
an  increase  of  population  as  a  pretext  for  increas- 
ing taxation  and  standing  armies,  the  maxim, 
"  that  it  adds  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  na- 
tions," is  completely  reversed,  by  makmg  it  the 
cause  of  poverty,  and  weakness.  Let  the  facts  to 
■ustaiD  this  reversal,  be  glanced  at.  In  1791,  our 
Deighboriog  enemiee,  the  Indianti  were  much 


more  numerous  than  at  present,  and  our  own 
population  only  half  as  much.  What  then  can 
jiK^tify  a  great  addition  to  our  standing  army,  ex- 
cept that  the  nation  is  much  weaker  now  than  it 
was  then?  With  respect  to  taxation,  it  is  still 
more  evident,  that  an  increase  of  population  is 
made  to  produce  national  poverty,  wnen  it  is  con- 
sidered to  what  an  extent  it  has  been  used  as  a 
pretext  for  increasing  it,  whilst  our  exports  of  na- 
tive commodities  and  population,  have  preserved 
a  close  alliance  with  each  other.  The  state  of  agri- 
culture, in  consequence  of  a  reversal  of  the  old 
maxim,  "  that  people  are  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  nations,"  into  the  new  one,  "  that  they  are  the 
properly  of  ffovernments,"  is  our  increase  of 
taxation  for  tlie  permanent  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, from  $3,688,043  to  817,288,669,  in  twenty 
four  years.  Add  to  this  item,  the  state  taxes,  the 
bounties  to  banks  and  manufacturers,  the  increased 
difficulty  of  subsistence,  and  unavoidable  private 
expenses,  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  total  must  fall  upon  agriculture, 
the  demands  upon  her  have,  at  length,  exceeded 
the  whole  amount  of  her  share  of  the  national  ex- 
ports. From  this  cause,  therefore,  I  deduce  the 
bad  state  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

Another  idea  has  been  urged  as  an  auxiliary  to 
that  we  have  just  examined,  still  more  fallacious, 
and  equally  ruinous  to  agriculture ;  namely,  **that 
a  depreciation  of  monev,  makes  it  just  to  increase 
salaries  and  taxation."  Our  agriculture  cannot 
reimburse  itself  for  our  local  depreciation,  because 
its  prices  are  fixed  chiefly  by  prices  abroad.  All 
other  interests  can,  because  their  prices  are  not 
reflated  by  foreign  prices.  As  agriculture  is  the 
chief  victim  of  this  local  depreciation,  instead  of 
redress,  to  present  her  with  a  new  calamity,  be- 
cause she  is  suffering  a  great  one  already,  is  ma- 
nifestly unjust.  Such  a  doctrine  exposes  our  go- 
vernments to  great  temptation.  By  producing  a 
local  and  temporary  depreciation  of  an  artificial 
currency,  and  making  it  a  pretext  for  raising  sala- 
ries, and  then  removing  the  device,  they  might 
make  what  stock-jobbers  call  "a  good  speculation." 
An  occasional  temporary  advance  abroad  of  agri- 
cultural prices,  would  also  furnish  them  with  fre- 
quent pretexts  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  as  the  sala- 
ries are  never  diminished  because  agricultural 
prices  fdll,  the  eft'ect  to  agriculture,  from  nominal 
high  prices,  produced  by  a  local  depreciation,  is  a 
real  increase  of  taxation,  and  from  temporary  high 
prices,  a  permanent  increase  of  taxation ;  so- that 
high  prices  of  all  kinds,  instead  of  relieving  her, 
are  only  in  the  end  an  aggravation  of  her  oppres- 
sions. The  case  of  a  famine  displays  their  pretext 
for  increasing  salaries  in  its  true  countenance.  A 
famine  of  bread,  tobacco,  cotton,  or  rice  abroad, 
or  of  specie  at  home,  will  cause  an  increase  of 
prices.  Are  such  famines,  particularly  the  last, 
good  reasons  for  increasing  salaries?  In  like 
manner,  prices  will  rise  as  the  fertility  of  land  di- 
minishes. Does  the  remedy  lie  in  taxing  these 
lands  higher,  the  poorer  they  become?  But  if 
the  fluctuation  of  prices  is  a  proper  rule  for  graduat- 
ing salaries,  then  a  fair  reciprocity  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  requires  their  reduction 
when  prices  fall,  as  well  as  their  increase  when 
prices  rise,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  rule  itself; 
yet  governments  never  remember  this  pretended 
principle,  when  its  application  is  in  favor  of  the 
people. 
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It  is  further  eaid,  that  salaries  ought  (o  be  gra- 
duated by  a  reference  to  the  computed  value  of 
the  acceptor's  time,  and  that  high  salaries  obtain 
the  most  merit  and  talents.  Under  the  first  idea, 
every  member  of  a  legislature  ought  to  have  a 
different  salary,  each  man's  time  being  of  distinct 
value ;  or  if  the  salaries  are  to  be  alike,  however 
different  each  member's  time  may  be  in  value  to 
himself,  then  to  do  justice  to  a  few  whose  time 
may  be  of  great  value,  a  manilest  injustice  must 
be  done  to  the  public,  by  giving  equal  salaries  to 
a  multitude,  far  beyond  this  value.  And  therefore 
if  this  idea  should  regulate  salaries,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  those  who  pay  themselves  may 
highly  respect  the  motive  of^  compensating  a  few 
great  men  for  their  time,  whilst  it  will  also  amply 
appreciate  their  own.  But  this  rule  for  compen- 
sations can  never  be  observed.  The  public 
service  most  detrimental  to  the  personal  and 
private  affairs  of  individuals,  is  that  of  the  militia. 
Compare  the  risk  of  life  and  health,  and  the  loss 
of  time  often  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a 
helpless  family,  with  the  sacrifice  made  even  by 
the  most  eminent  member  of  congress  ;  or  com- 
pare the  mass  of  suffering  in  both  these  lines  of 
public  service.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  rule 
for  compensations,  neither  has  nor  can  be  fairly 
carried  into  execution. 

Whether  high  salaries  invite  talents  and  open 
the  door  to  merit,  is  a  fact  depending  upon  his- 
tory. From  this,  truth  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
reverse  of  the  propositions.  They  appear  rather 
to  have  excited  rapacity,  and  opened  the  door  to 
arts  for  gratifying  ambition  and  selfishness.  The 
case  of^  the  British  parliament  is,  I  think,  unfor- 
tunately cited  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  the  pro- 
position. And  to  make  it  answer  this  purpose,  an 
assertion  that  its  members  receive  no  compensa- 
tion, is  coupled  with  the  citation.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  (hese  members  do  receive,  by  pensions 
and  offices,  compensations  so  enormous,  as  to 
have  produced  a  disregard  for  the  direct  moderate 
compensation,  and  yet  to  have  awakened  all  the 
energies  and  frauds  of  avarice  and  ambition  to 
carry  elections,  and  to  acquire  the  fruits  of  success. 
Has  the  great  profit  arising  from  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons,  carried  into  that  body  merit 
and  talents,  or  artiGce  and  corruption?  If  the 
English  parliament  should  now  endow  themselves 
with  a  high  direct  compensation,  retaining  the 
indirect  compensations  of  executive  patronage, 
would  it  be  purged  of  corruption,  and  regenerated 
into  patriotism  1  This  would  place  it  nearly  in 
the  state  of  our  congress.  At  home  it  is  such, 
whether  more  merit  ot  talents  have  appeared  in 
legislatures,  aa  they  have  been  more  amply  re- 
plenished with  wages  and  patronage,  the  chance 
of  drawing  a  prize  from  which,  is  often  valued 
even  here  more  highly  than  the  direct  wages. 
As  to  the  argument  that  high  wa^es  open  to  the 
poor  the  door  of  dignity,  it  is  only  the  plausible 
pretext  of  those  pleading  for  an  increase  of  their 
own  income,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  whom 
they  pretend  to  favor. 

Another  argument  remains  of  itself  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  policy  of  high  wajres,  and  its  effect, 
heavy  taxation,  if  all  those  hitherto  urged  were 
feeble.  They  beget  inveterate  parties  and  factions 
which  successively  resort  to  every  plausible  pre- 
text for  increasing  their  income  and  power ;  trans- 
mit to  their  successors  precedents  which  operate 


asFalves  for  conscience,  and  poisons  for  patriot- 
ism, and  universally  terminate  in  the  subversioD  of 
a  free  and  moderate  government. 

Some  principle,  by  which  to  settle  the  irapoi^ant 
question  of  wages,   is  still   wanting,    capable  of 
guarding  the  people  against  temporary  pretext, 
and  individual  eeifidhnesd;  and  it  seems  to   me  to 
reside  in  tho  following  ideas.     Public  servants  are 
either  public  property  or  mere  hirelings.     In    the 
first  character  they  owe  something  to  society  be- 
yond  the  services    purchased    by  wages.     This 
debt  is  due  for  the  multitude  of  benefits   derived 
from  society,  and  ought  therefore  to  constitute  a 
greater  portion  of  their  compensation,  as  the  go- 
vernment is  freer.    To  the  militia  it  constitutes  the 
chief  compensation  for  their  services.     What  can 
be  more  manifestly  unjust,  than  to  make  social 
duty  the  chief  compensation  for  the  hard  sufierings 
of  militia  services,  and  yet  to  bestow   on   civil 
services  a  compensation  capable  of  exciting  faction, 
avarice  and  ambition,  and  of  gradually  destroying 
those  blessings  purchased   by  the  great   body  of 
tho  people    by  the   greatest   sacrifices,    almost 
gratuitous  1    If  public  servants  are  to  he  consider- 
ed as  mere  hirelings,  then  the  principle  ought  to 
be  extended  to  military  services,  and    in  both 
cases,  the  public  and  its  servants  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  free  contracting  parlies,  and  in  both  the 
price  of  the  commodity  ought  to  be  settled  by  the 
rate  of  the  market,  by  a  mutual  agreeo^ent.     But 
as  the  militia  are  coerced,  and  as  civil  public  ser- 
vants possess  the  valuable  and  exclusive  privilege 
of  refusing  to  serve,  is  it  not  highly  unjust  to  the 
nation,  to  give  a  price  for  the  commodity,  not  only 
higher  than  the  same  thing,  of  a  quality  as  good 
and  even  belter  can  be  bought  at,  for  the  end  of 
killina:  its  free  and  easy  government  by  a  poison- 
ous plethora  of  expense  and  taxation.     In  my  opi- 
nion, high  salaries,  by  awakening  avarice,  faction 
and  intrigue,  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  a  sense 
of  duty,  virtue,   honor  and   patriotism  ;  and  that 
low  salaries  have  universally  produced  the  best 
public  servants.     I  conclude  that  salaries  ought 
to  be  graduated  by  the  public  good,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals. 

Taxation  ought  to  be  governed  by  some  princi- 
ple, and  when  understood,  this  principle  ought  to 
be  enforced  by  the  people,  to  shield  themselves 
against  those  frauds  of  liiciion,  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, used  in  modern  limes  to  steal  the  liberties  of 
nations,  in  lieu  of  the  braver  modes  resorted  to  by 
the  tyrants  of  antiquity. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  these  remarks  to 
do  with  agriculture  1  The  answer  must  depend 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  reader.  Should  he  think 
with  me,  that  the  burdens  heaped  upon  it  consti- 
tute a  chief  cause  of  its  decay,  nothing  can  restore 
to  it  health  and  prosperity  but  its  own  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  by  which  it  may  be  Induced  to  remove 
some  of  the  pressures  under  which  it  is  lan- 
guishing ;  and  therefore  none  of  the  subjects  of 
this  book,  can  be  more  instrumentally  connecled 
with  ihe  prosperity  of  agriculture.  In  England, 
the  pressure  upon  agriculture  and  manufactures  ii 
defended  by  armies  and  the  difliculiies  of  emigra- 
tion, yet  it  is  sorely  felt ;  here,  where  the  inferiority 
of  soil  renders  it  much  less  capable  of  bearing 
this  pressure,  the  same  arts  of  taxation  and  paper 
frauds  will,  I  fear,  produce  still  more  calamitous 
consequences. 
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NOTES. 


[Note  A.— Page  717.] 

Upon  a  review  of  th«  foregoing  essays,  originally  of- 
fered to  the  public  in  a  newspaper,  without  loreseein«; 
tbat  they  would  appear  in  a  book,  a  fV-w  cxfrcssioiis 
have  beea  cxpuii^*  d,iesl  Iheirpoiiucal  doclrines should 
be  a3cril)ed  to  party  motives.  These  proceeded  from 
an  opinion,  that  the  inculcation  ot  sound  political  prin- 
ciples, Wds  the  ualy  mode  of  avoiding  the  evils  incident 
to  ci  bljuti  zeal  in  favor  of  the  projects  of  anj^  set  of 
m-n  exercisinj^  power  ;  or  of  preserving  a  consistency 
between  professions  and  actions.  To  a  union  between 
public  interest  and  public  knowledge,  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  benefit  it  has  derived  Irom  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  republics,  and  to  the  want  of  such  a  union,  the 
regions  wnich  once  sustained  them,  for  their  present 
state  of  slavery  No  association  to  inflict  or  to  avoid 
oppression,  can  succeed,  if  it  is  ignorant  of  the  means 
for  procuring  success  in  both  objects.  Political  know- 
ledge is  as  necessary  to  the  people  for  one  end,  as  to 
princes,  orders,  factions,  and  usurpers  for  the  other, 
without  it,  the  lords  of  the  soil  in  the  United  States, 
must  gradually  become  the  slaves  of  some  legal  aristo- 
cracy ;  and,  exposed  by  political  ignorance  to  the  rapine 
of  ail  eudless  catalogue  of  exclusive  factitious  in- 
terests, would  soon  resemble  monkeys  stripped  by  the 
superior  intelligence  ot  man,  of  diamonds  they  had  dug 
out  of  the  earth.  As  agriculture,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, almost  covers  the  whole  public  interest  ol  the 
United  States,  sodegrading  a  consequence  of  its  politi- 
cal ignorance,  demonstrates  how  intimate  its  connex- 
ion ought  to  be  with  politics.  The  first  produces;  the 
latter  secures.  Exclusive  political  knowledge,  creates 
exclusive  le^al  interest.  A  complete  agricultural 
treatise  would  comprise  the  soundest  agricultural  prin- 
ciples, chemical,  experimental  and  political ;  and  the 
iQutility  of  the  two  first  items  might  be  more  plausibly 
asserted,  because  they  only  teach  men  how  to  labor, 
tban  that  of  the  last,  which  teaches  them  how  to  live 
happily. 

funding,  legal  enrichment  of  all  kind?,  and  the  per- 
petual efibt't  of  those  who  exercise  power  to  increase 
it,  may  here,  as  every  where  else,  enslave  the  majority 
and  the  public  interest.     By  funding  only,  agriculture 
may  be  soon  made  tributary  to  the  dealers  in  credit, 
chiefly  located  by  the  nature  of  their  employment  in  a 
few  large  cities.    The  dispersed  situation  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  of  every  general  interest,  renders  its  share 
of  the  vast  acquisitions  to  be  made  by  the  credit  trade, 
trifling ;  and  ttie  circumstance  of  its  constituting  the 
chief  Item  of  the  general  interest,  renders  its  share  of 
the  contributions  to  support   it  enormous.  It  is  a  trade 
for  getting  premiums  and  interest  without  money,  upon 
the  credit  of  those  who  pay  both ;  and  for  inflicting 
an  annual  tribute  on  those  who  have  the  credit,  until 
they  prove  its  goodness  by  paying  coin  for  paper.    If 
agriculture  or  ihe  public  i:iterestl)orrows  ten  millions 
in  paper  notes,  furnished  by  the  partnership  between 
banking  and  funding,  at  a  premium  often  per  centum, 
and  an  annual  interest  of  six,  in  fifteen  years  it  pays 
a  sum  in  specie  equal  to  the  debt,  but  both  the  debt 
and  annual  tribute  still  remain.    The  public  interest 
caobot  transform  itself  into  ao  exclusive  interest  for 
carrying  on  this  credit  trade,  because  it  must  be  the 
payer  not  the  receiver ;  nor  can  it  have  any  thing  of 
consequence  to  lend,  because  the  projects  requiring 
loans,  incapacitate  it  for  a  lender,  especially  so  far  as 
it  is  agricultund.    A  liability  to  pay,  and  an  inabdity 
to  lend,  generate  exactly  the  same  relative  situation. 
between  these  two  interests,  which  subsists  between 
two  nations,  when  one  is  tributary  to  the  other.  Upon 
the  credit  of  this  liability,  that  of  tb«*  paper  loaned  to 
governments,  depends.    The  governmept  in  fact  gives 
the  public  credit  to  associations  for  vending  paper 
#tock,  which  these  associations  kU  back  to  the  irorcra> 
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raent  for  a  good  premium  and  a  perpetual  interest,  for 
which  premium  and  interest  the  only  consideration 
they  pay,  is  an  adherence  to  the  will  of  the  donor, 
against  the  will  of  the  public  interest,  by  which  the 
donation  is  paid.  The  impoverishment  produced  by 
this  species  of  tribute,  is  demonstrated  by  the  difler- 
ence  in  the  price  of  products  in  Ihe  paying  and  receiv- 
ing districts,  by  their  dilJerent  agricultural  appear- 
ances, and  by  emigrations.  The  effects  of  a  tribute,  col- 
lected in  distant  provinces,  and  expended  at  particular 
places,  are  uniformly  the  same,  inflicted  either  by  a 
t3'rant  or  a  patriot.  Ought  not  agriculture  to  under- 
stand this  political  machine  ? 

An  amendment  of  the  constitution  for  empowering 
the  general  government  to  tax  exports  and  to  make 
local  regulations,  would  comprise  a  boundless  power  of 
sacrificing  agricultural  and  exporting  districts  to  the 
interest  of  credit  dealers,  to  transitory  political  projects 
of  men  in  power,  and  to  the  passions  of  non-exporting 
distncts ;  and  although  the  apparent  favors  to  the  lat- 
ter would  be  delusive  and  entrapping,  they  would  suf- 
fice to  divide  agriculture  itself,  into  two  parties  neu- 
tralizing each  other's  defensive  ability,  and  to  subject 
both,  like  alt  large  inei-t  bodies,  to  less  powerful,  but 
more  intelligent  and  active  exclusive  interests.  Ought 
it  not  to  understand  political  principles  to  meet  occur- 
rences of  this  kind  ? 

As  no  interest  covering  the  majority  of  a  nation 
can  avoid  oppression,  except  under  a  free  form  of  go- 
vernment, because  the  end  of  every  other  form,  is  to 
foster  partial  interests,  should  not  agriculture  be  able 
to  see  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  division  of 
power  between  the  general  and  state  governments  ? 
The  latter  are  her  intimate  associates  and  allies.  The 
general  government  is  already  in  a  far  greater  degree 
the  associate  and  ally  of  patronage,  funding,  armies, 
and  of  many  other  interests  subsisting  upon  her.  If  it 
should  by  new  powers  be  enabled  to  enlist  still  more 
of  such  dangerous  auxiliaries,  or  to  break  over  the 
boundary  between  general  and  local  concerns,  in  a 
single  place,  the  breach  will  produce  consequences 
similar  to  those  produced  by  that  of  the  Tartars  in  the 
great  wall  of  the  Chinese. 

A  fanatical  love  or  hatred  of  Individuals  or  parties  if 
equally  inconsistent  with  a  free  form  of  government. 
Political  enthusiasm  enslaves  |)artles  to  leaders,  as  reli- 
gion enslaves  sectaries  to  priests.  Politicians  never 
love  or  hate  from  passion.  All  their  enmities  and  con- 
nexions flow  from  interest,  according  to  which  thev 
reconcile  or  break  them,  without  any  of  those  sensi- 
bilities excited  in  ignorance  by  its  own  imaginary  idols. 
As  this  idolatry  is  a  universal  cause  of  oppression, 
should  the  truth  be  concealed  from  agriculture,  that 
she  may  become  the  victim  of  that  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence, which  falsehood  and  mystery  only  are  able  to 
inspire  ?  A  political  bigot  is  as  certainly  the  slave  of 
some  party  leader,  as  a  religious  bigot  is  of  some 
priest. 

These  few  cases  are  cited  to  show,  that  agriculture, 
without  political  knowledge,  cannot  expect  iustice,  or 
retain  liberty.  The  correctness  of  the  political  opi- 
nions expressed  in  these  essays  is  anotner  question. 
The  author  has  suggested  such  as  his  mind*  suggested 
to  him,  to  awaken  agriculture  to  the  importance  of 
this  species  of  knowledge  to  its  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, that  it  may  by  its  own  understanding  detect  nil 
errors  or  its  apathy. 


[Note  B.— Page  719.] 

The  slave- holding  states  have  been  deterred  from 
making  agricultural  improvements,  and  establishing 
any  tolerable  system  of  poUce  for  the  management  of 
slaves,  by  the  lazy  and  hopeless  conclusion,  that  the  de- 
struction of  their  lands,  and  the  irregularities  of  their 
negroes,  were  incurable  consequcoces  of  slaveiy.    A 
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refutation  of  these  errors  must  precede  the  possibility 
of  any  considerable  agricultural  iniprovf  nent.    The 
first  is  occasionally  detected  by  the  rare  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals.   But  these  can  never  make  a  wide  and 
lasting  impression,  whilst  they  are  defeated  by  the  se- 
cond.   This  obstacle  can  only  be  removed  by  legisla- 
tive power.    Until  a  better  police  for  the  regulation  of 
slaves  is  invented,  than  has  hitherto  existed,  no  consi- 
derable improvement  can  possibly  take  place  in  a  sys- 
tem of  apiculture  to  be  executed  by  them.    A  bad 
police  wfll  for  ever  draw  back  agriculture  with  more 
ibrc e,  than  individual  exertions  can  drivB  it  forward; 
nor  can  the  most  violent  efforts  overrule  its  baleful 
influence,  any  more  than  the  destruction  of  a  tyrant 
can  overrule  bad  principles  of  government,  and  ex- 
tract liberty  from  the  causes  of  oppression.    The  cre- 
ation of  a  free  negro  class  has  been  noticed  as  a  great 
defect  in  this  police ;  but  its  defectiveness  in  relation 
to  the  slaves  themselves  was  overlooked.    Nothing 
effectual  has  been  done  by  law,  for  controlling  the 
irregularities  of  the  slaves  or  the    errors  of  their 
owners,  by  which  a  multftude  of  mischiefs  to  them- 
selves and  others  are  produced,  together  with  the  ruin- 
ous national  misfortune  of  an  impoverishing  and  de- 
populating system  of  agriculture.    As  the  remedy  for 
these  evib  lies  only  within  the  reach  of  law,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  find  it.    Should  it  require  a 
farther  limitation  of  the  prerogatives  of  ownership, 
public  and  private  good  will  unite  in  their  recom- 
mendation of  such  a  measure.    As  the  laws  now 
stand,  an  owner,  by  withholding  from  his  slave  even 
a  necessary  subsistence,  may  compel  him  to  steal  it 
from  others,  and  thereby  increase  the  profit  of  his  la- 
bor ;  or  he  might  drive  him  into  the  resource  of  ab- 
sconding, and  prowling  like  a  wolf  tor  food.    Ought 
the  prerogatives  of  ownership  to  inflict  such  unjust 
calamities  upon  a  free  people  f    Are  they  not  infinitely 
more  gprievous  than  the  ancient  royal  prerogative  of 
purveyance  ?    One  grievance  robbed  openly,  the  other 
robs  secretly ;  one  was  subject  to  some  legal  regula- 
tion, the  other  is  subject  to  none ;  one  paid  something, 
the  other  pays  nothing.    Can  agriculture  or  industry 
flourish  here'  under  the  burden  of  having  an  infinite 
number  of  roguish  and  runaway  slaves  living  at  free 
quarter  upon  them,  when  they  could  not  in  England 
bear  the  purveyance  of  a  single  king  ?    The  slave 
himself  may  have  imbibed,  from  a  vicious  disposition, 
a  habit  of  indiscriminate  theft,  so  ruinous  and  disheart- 
ening to  industry;  nor  can  any  excuse  justify  his 
robberies  from  the  innocent.    The  insufficiency  of  the 
laws  to  correct  these  evils,  will  be  discerned  by  com- 
paring the  number  of  such  robberies,  with  the  in- 
stances of  their  receiving  any  species  of  punishment. 
The  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter  by  example,  and 
not   to  gratify  this  passion  of  revenge.    But   this 
trivial  risk  amounts  almost  to  the  encouragement  of 
impunity ;  and  leaves  only  to  the  public  that  security 
against  the  thefts  of  slaves,  arising  from  their^love  of 
moral  rectitude,  without  any  apprehension  of  punish- 
ment.   Agriculture  in  the  slave  states  is  every  where 
languishing   under  this   mortifying   and   consuming 
malady.    She  possesses  no  moveable  which  she  can 
call  her  own.    Bleeding  continually  under  these  num- 
berless scarifications,  legislatures  continue  to  act  to- 
wards ber  like  surgeons  who  should  desert  a  patient 
covered  with  wounds,  because  be  was  notquite  dead. 
It  would  be  belter  to  cure  her  by  protecting  her  pro- 
perty.   A  law,  compelling  the  sale  of  every  ?lave  who 
should  run  away  or  be  convicted  of  theft,  out  of  the 
state,  or  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  place  of  re- 
sidence, would  operate  considerably  towards  correcting 
these  great  evils.    If  its  execution  was  insuied,  as 
might  easily  be  effected,  it  would  strongly  influence 
both  the  master  and  the  slave  ;  it  would  only  retrench 
in  a  very  small  degree  the  prerogatives  of  ownership, 
for  their  common  good,  and  it  would  render  the  re- 
maining mass  of  those  prerogatives  infinitely  less  de- 
trimental to  national  prosperity. 


[Note  C— Page  728.] 

The  foregoing  essays  having  been  written  several 
years  past,  subsequent  experience  has  made  some 
change  in  a  few  of  the  author's  opinions.  Those  in 
relation  to  the  essential  article  of  manuring  are  stated 
in  this  note. 

The  extent  of  surface  now  manured  upon  the  same 
farm,  by  a  more  careful  employment  of^  the  rame  re- 
sources, has  so  far  exceeded  his  expectations,  as  to  have 
transferred  his  preference  as  means  of  improving  the 
soil    from  inclosing  to  manuring,  without  however 
lessening  the  value  of  the  former  in  his  opinion.    A 
field  of  two  hundred  acres  aided  by  both,  produced 
last  year  a  crop  of  Indian  com  averaging  Btty  bushels 
an  acre,  and  another  of  eighty,  aided  only  by  inclosing 
and  gypsum,  a  crop  of  twenty-five.    The  first  being, 
nearly  double,  and  the  second,  one  third  beyond  their 
respective  products  when  last  in  culture.    Under  a  di- 
minution of  the  stocks  quoted,  the  surface  manured 
last  year  exceeded  a  hundred  acres,  and  will  this  ex- 
tend to  one  hundred  and  thirty.    It  is  contemplated  to 
extend  it,  until  it  reaches  annually  a  space  suflicient 
for  the  whole  Indian  corn  crop  of  the  farm.  The  regu- 
lar increase  of  crops  furnishes  additional  vegetable 
matter ;  the  chief  basis  of  this  rapid  improvement. 
Toll's  position  "that  ten  cultivated  acres,  will  not 
produce  the  means  of  manuring  one"  is  quite  erroneous. 
Four  acres  already  produce  omd  capable  of  manuring 
one,  from  the  com  and  wheat  crops,  exclusive  of  the 
bread  stuff'  they  produce  for  sale.    By  removing  the 
cattle  and  sheep  early  in  the  spring  from  the  farm  pens, 
and  forbearing  to  return  them  thitber  until  late  in  the 
fall,  the  space  manured  by  penning  is  greatly  extended, 
and  the  manure  raised  in  the  farm  pens  but  little  di- 
minished, because  its  quantity  is  regulated  b^  litter. 
This  is  in  a  small  degree  diminished  by  extending  the 
period  of  penning,  smd  as  both  cattle  and  sheep  will 
require  some  food,  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the 
fall  in  these  pens,  the  litter  arising  from  that  food  will 
enable  the  farmer  more  frequently  to  remove  the  pens 
at  these  seasons,  whilst  a  mixture  of  various  manures 
causes  a  greater  benefit  to  soil.    These  pens  on  remo- 
val are  fallowed  in  high  ridges  five  ana  an  half  feet 
wide,  and  those  thus  treated  before  the  middle  of 
August,  if  the  land  is  strong,  cover  themselves  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  grass,  furnishing  a  fine  pabulum  for  a 
bushel  of  gypsum  to  the  acre,  to  be  sown  thereon. 
This  cover,  oy  reversing  the  ridges,  is  completely 
buried,  and  bestows  on  thie  ground  a  second  vahiable 
manuring.    The  hog  pens  are  managed  in  the  same 
way,  excluding  the  litter,  not  because  it  would  be 
useless,  but  because  it  is  used  otherwise.    For  these, 
stiff  cold  soils  are  selected.    Thus  the  same  stocks 
have  been  brought  to  manure  by  penning,  nearly 
double  the  surface  quoted.    In  the  winter,  aU  the  farm 
pens  are  littered  daily  and  copiously  with  com  stalks. 
Each  ten  ordinary  sheep  will  by  this  means,  exclusive 
of  the  summer's  penning,  raise  manure  sufficient  /or 
one  acre ;  and  that  raised  in  the  stable  and  its  yardr 
and  in  the  farm  pens  of  the  cattle,  calves  and  lattlings, 
has  sufficed  to  produce  the  result  stated  in  this  note. 
Instead  of  applying  the  com  cobs  in  the  former  mode 
they  are  weekly  scattered  in  the  pens  or  stable  yard 
to  preserve  them  from  the  fire,  where  they  absorb  a 
rich  moisture  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  earth  as  tbey 
gradually  decay ;  thus  constituting  a  valuable  additioB 
to  the  manure,  and  saving  the  labor  of  their  separate 
removal,  and  more  tedious  application  in  the  former 
mode.    The  augmentation  of  manure  thus  produced, 
requires  a  commencement  of  its  removal  early  m  March, 
and  by  appropriating  a  small  portion  of  the  labor  of 
the  farm  to  this  object  for  one  month  before  the  com* 
mencement  of  com  planting,  that  left  to  be  subse- 
quently carried  out  whI  be  finished  in  good  time.  Tbe 
holes  for  depositing  the  manure  are  more  judiciously 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  a  person  on  horseback-, 
(whose  eleviitioQ  end  sole  attentioa  to  that  object  will 
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enable  bim  aecontely  to  distinguisb  tbe  variationt  in 
the  qoality  of  th«  land,  and  to  bestow  the  manure  ac- 
cordiD);ly)  than  by  the  laborer  who  walks,  measures, 
and  digs.  By  equalizing  the  fertility  of  a  field,  the 
crops  are  increased,  because  it  bestows  on  the  whole 
surface  a  capacity  to  sustain  the  same  quantity  of 
seed,  and  renders  unnecessary  a  multitude  of  discnmi- 
nations  too  intricate  to  be  correctly  made.  Tbe  rider 
pronounces  aloud  the  number  at  which  the  walker  is 
to  make  each  bole,  extending  or  contracting  the  dis- 
tance according  to  the  variations  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
walker  counts  aloud  his  own  &teps  to  this  number,  at 
which  he  digs  a  hole  as  a  mark  for  depositing  each 
load  of  manure.  To  a  farmer,  this  occupation  furnish- 
es an  agreeable  mental  amusement 

Two  great  errors  in  relation  to  tbe  use  of  com  stalks 
as  manure  are  prevalent.  One,  that  they  ought  to  be 
trodden  to  pieces ;  the  other,  that  when  it  is  too  late 
to  etfect  this,  it  is  good  management  to  gather  and  lay 
them  in  the  furrows,  to  remain  uncovered  for  a  year 
or  two.  When  the  stalk  is  saturated  with  the  moisture 
of  the  farm  pen,  it  has  acquired  all  the  fertilizing  prin- 
ciples it  can  hold,  In  that  state.  It  acquires  none  from 
being  trodden.  Its  porous  texture  enables  it  speedily 
to  absorb  what  it  can  contain.  After  this  is  etfecteo, 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  bring  it  into  a  putrescent  state. 
When  the  stalks  are  all  in,  this  is  soon  done  by  cover- 
ing them  with  straw,  chafl:  or  tops.  It  will  not  re- 
quire above  ten  days  in  the  common  March  weather, 
after  a  rain.  Thus  they  will  be  made  sufficiently  soft 
and  brittle  to  raise,  spread  and  plough  well  in.  Their 
richness  as  a  manure  will  be  discerned  by  th^ir  capa- 
city to  extract  salts  from  the  atmosphere  whilst  moist, 
after  they  are  raised,  in  a  quantity  sufficient  suddenly 
to  change  their  color.  Tbe  excessive  waste  or  loss 
they  sustain,  left  in  furrows  on  the  surface,  arises  from 
the  same  quality  by  which  the  rich  moisture  of  the 
farm  pen  througfiout  the  winter  is  absorbed  and  saved ; 
namely,  their  extreme  porousness.  Their  sui  face  is 
dry,  nothing  evaporates,  and  nothing:  runs  from  them, 
if  the  depth  of  litter  is  as  considerable  as  I  make  it. 
As  absorbents,  no  litter  equals  them  ;  but  exposed  on 
the  surface,  they  suffer  more  than  any  other  irom 
evaporation. 

A  common  question  discloses  another  general  error 
In  relation  to  manuring.  When  the  surface  manured 
is  stated,  an  inquiry  after  the  number  of  stalks  follows. 
We  shall  never  succeed  to  a  great  extent,  if  we  consi- 
der animal  manure  in  any  other  light,  than  as  a  kind 
of  sugar  to  sweeten  the  copious  repasts  of  vegetable, 
with  which  we  ought  to  feed  tbe  earth.  It  may  also, 
mingled  with  vegetable  matter,  dispose  the  mass,  at 
particular  periods  of  its  putrescency,  to  extract  salts 
from  the  atma«phere.  But  however  useful  it  may  be, 
tbe  epithet  **  aiiimar*  is  only  to  be  admitted  connected 
with  a  recollection  of  its  origin.  This  is  vegetable 
matter,  of  which  animal  manure  is  only  a  remnant, 
baring  undergone  one  or  two  secretions,  and  the  dimi- 
Dution  arising  from  animal  perspiration.  Vegetable 
matter  tiierelore  is  the  visible  origin  of  manure.  If 
atmosphere  is  its  source,  that  can  only  be  reduced  to 
a  visible  substance  by  vegetable  instrumentality.  Ma- 
ouring  must  consequent^  be  regulated,  not  by  tbe 
numter  of  stocks,  but  t»y  skill  and  industry  in  raising 
and  applyini^  vegt»table  matter.  Let  us  then  banish 
from  the  agricultural  dialect  this  misleading  question ; 
which  blinds  us  by  insinuating  a  falsehood  ;  and  sub- 
atitute  for  it  one.  which  discloses  truth,  the  thorough 
belief  of  which  must  precede  agricultural  improvement. 
The  rorrect  question  is  "  how  many  acres  do  you 
manure  for  each  laborer  employed  on  the  farm  ?"  It 
took  me  more  years  to  reach  one,  than  to  exceed  four, 
and  my  stalks  were  rather  diminished  as  tbe  space  ma- 
nured increased.  During  the  first  period,  the  delusion 
of  the  first  question  misguided  my  eflorts;  during  the 
second,  they  were  directetl  to  tbe  rabing,  prestrving 
tad  applyint;  vegetable  matter  in  tbe  most  beneficial 
mode  I  could.     How  far  roanorinn^  may  be  carried,  is 


not  to  be  foreseen,  but  I  think  I  can  discern  through 
the  remnant  of  the  mist  which  long  hid  from  me^e 
idea  of  its  being  pushed  to  four  acres  for  each  latK>rer, 
a  poMibility  of  its  being  extended  to  double  that 
quantity. 

In  this  calculation  I  exclude  g}-psum,  lime,  marl  and 
inclosing.  Tbe  more  valuable  auxiliaries  they  may 
be  to  our  vegetable  resources,  the  more  our  success 
will  be  accelerated.  Vegetable  matter  only  can  be- 
stow on  gypsum  a  boundless  fertilizing  power,  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  also  a  necessary  associate  of  lime  and 
marl,  with  neither  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
any  satisfactory  experiments ;  at  least,  the  universal 
caiNicity  of  creating  it  every  where  in  great  quantities, 
establishes  its  vast  superiority  over  every  other  species 
of  manure ;  and  designates  it  as  the  basi0  of  agricul- 
ture. Applied  in  green  bushes  it  is  much  more  bene- 
ficial in  curing  galled  declivities,  than  animal  manure. 
1  use  it  with  ^reat  advantage  for  that  purpose,  and 
also  for  manuring  level  land  in  the  following  mode. 
The  brush  is  laid  in  furrows,  made  in  cultivating 
corn,  as  deep  and  wide  as  explained  in  these  essays, 
moderately  thick  and  then  cut  to  make  it  lie  close, 
that  it  may  not  be  removed  by  the  winds.  There  it 
remains  uncovered  for  three  years.  By  applying  the 
brush,  the  winter  succeeding  tbe  culture  of  tbe  land  in 
corn,  in  a  course  of  four  sbiAs,  it  is  ready  for  the 
plough  at  the  proper  time.  Even  the  rid>{es,  as  well 
as  tbe  furrows,  will  be  highly  improved  by  the  brush, 
from  tbe  scattering  power  of  air  and  moisture.  These 
ridges,  on  the  fourth  year,  are  reversed  to  cover  the 
brush,  by  this  time  in  a  putrescent  state,  and  thus 
prepared  to  rot  under  ground.  The  objections  to  the 
other  modes  of  using  brush  wood,  which  I  have  tried, 
are  these.  Spread  over  the  whole  surface,  it  does  not 
rot  sufficiently  in  three  years  to  admit  of  being  plough- 
ed in,  without  greatly  encumbering  the  plough.  Left 
sufficiently  long  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  much 
lime  is  lost  without  any  retribution ;  and  much  of  the 
manure  during  the  latter  period  of  its  decay,  by  evapo- 
ration. Dailltu  green  and  speedily  covered  with  earth, 
the  wood  wUI  not  rot  under  ground  so  as  not  to  incom- 
mode the  plough  when  the  lidges  are  reversed  in  the 
fourth  year  aflei  wards.  This  pre8er\'ation  of  the  wood 
diminiikes  or  delays  its  efficacy  as  a  mauure.  Drilled 
green,  lying  uncovered  three  years,  then  covered  by 
the  plough  without  disturbing  it,  and  lying  four  yeais 
more  until  the  ridges  come  in  course  to  be  reversed, 
the  wood  is  made  useful  as  a  manure,  without  produ- 
cing these  inconveniences.  I  have  used  all  kinds  of 
brush  wood,  but  chiefly  pine'  and  cedar.  The  latter 
are  preferable  in  a  small  degree  to  other  green  wood, 
when  t>olh  are  applied  in  the  winter,  becuuse  of  their 
leaves.  A  confidence  in  the  benefit  of  this  mode  of 
manuring,  has  induced  me  this  year  to  cut  down  a 
thicket  on  the  broken  ground  of  a  creek  around  a  level 
field,  and  to  apply  the  biush  to  the  furrows  of  the 
weakest  parts.  All  wood  of  above  two  inches  diame- 
ter was  used  as  fuel.  Tbe  residue  bestowed  a  hand- 
some dressing  on  double  the  surface  it  grew  on.  The 
land  it  came  from  was  not  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
tbe  growth  was  lean.  Being  enclosed,  it  will  lapidly 
grow  up  thicker,  and  afford  periodical  cuttings  for  the 
.same  purposes.  The  wood  pays  for  the  labor,  and  the 
manure  necessarily  disengaged  from  the  fuel  wood,  is 
an  additional  donation  Iroin  such  lands,  (in  which  we 
unfortunately  abound)  capable  ol  extending  our  means 
for  manuring  very  consiaenibly,  aod  of  conveniently 
improving  fieliis  inconveniently  situated  foi  loliliDg  or 
farm  pens. 


[Note  D.— Page  786.] 

Instead  of  laying  the  plongh  aside,  until  tbe  first 
hand -hoeing  of  Indian  corn  takes  place,  it  is  probably 
l>etter  to  run  a  deep  furrow  with  a  large  plough  drawn 
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by  two  horses,  and  having  a  long  mould  board,  on  each 
side  of  the   corn,  immediately  preceding  this  hand- 
hoeing.    As  the  corn  is  very  low,  this  furrow  must  be 
run  so  far  from  it,  that  the  earth  raised  by  the  mould 
board  will  not  quite  reach  it,  but  be  left  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  form  a  narrow  trough  on  the  ridge  in  whicii 
the  corn  stands,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  hand-hoeing  im- 
mediately following  this  fun  ow.    The  hoe  will  have 
little  else  to  do,  and  two  thirds  of  the   labor  usually 
attending  this  operation   will  be  saved.    It  is  better 
performed.    The  deep  furrow  destroys  all  the  grass 
in  its  range.    In  rows  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  the 
earth  moved  by  the  helve  on  the  left  ol  the  share,  meets 
and  covers  the  grass  in  the  water  furrows  between  the 
ridges.     And  the  earth  thrown  up  by  the  share  and  the 
mould  board  towards  the  corn,  is  used  to  stifle  the  grass 
in  the  trough  on  the  top  of  the   rid^re  and  about  the 
young  corn.    A  hand-hoeing  in   the  usual   way  is 
infinitely  more  laborious,  and  in  humid  seasons,  from  its 
shallowness,  infinitely  less  effectual  in  destroying  the 
grass,  whence  it  is  olten  enabled  suddenly  to  take  root 
and  to  grow  with  renovated  vigor;  somewhat  similar 
to  the  etlect  of  scarifications  applied  to  green  swards 
even  of  wheat.    The  deep  plotighing  of  this  sug^jes- 
tion,  its  acceleration  of  the  first  hand-hoeing,  and  its 
suppression  of  the  grass  whilst  it  is  young  and  weak, 
by  a  cover  of  earth,  will  both  obstruct  this  misfortune, 
and  enable  the  corn  to  reap  great  benefit  from   tlie 
genial  weather  which  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  instead  of  often  being  destroyed  by  it. 


derives  from  its  connexion  with  live  fences.    If  it  can 
supply  us  with  meat,  without  obstructing  an  improve- 
ment, by  which  the  agricultural  state  of  the  union 
would  be  more  benefited  than  by  any  other,   its  use- 
fulness would  be  great ;  but  if  it  will   also  supply  ua 
with  more  meal  than  the  present  mode,  no  legislature 
will  much  longer  sutfer  a  state   to  languish  under  the 
evil  of  dead  fencing,  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  both 
meet  and   bread.     Sensible  of  the  enthusiasm   with 
which  human  nature  embraces  all  opinions  it  ardently 
wishes  to  realize,  I   have  endeavored  in   these   essays 
to  confine  myself  to  the  decisions  of  experience,  and 
to  avoid  the  delusions  of  hope.    My  experience  of  the 
recommended  mode  of  raising  hogs,  has   for  several 
years  resulted   in  a  far  more  plenlitul   supply  of  pork 
wiihout  purchasing,  than  I  could  previously  afford  to 
obtain  b>  purchasing.    It  has  also  as  strongly  convinced 
me,  as  I  can  be  convinced   without  an  exact  expe- 
riment; that  the  expense  of  raising  it  is  reimbursed, 
or  nearly  so,  by  the  manure  of  the  hogs;  and  that  the 
alternative  for  public  preference,  really  lies  between 
an  expensive  and  insufficient  supply  of  pork,  accom- 
panied with  dead  fences  ;  and  an  expenseless  and  suffi- 
cient supply  of  the  same  article,  accompanied   with 
live.    The  recommended  mode  of  raising  hogs  is  im- 
proved, by  reserving  a  sufficient  number  of  breedini^ 
sows  to  insure  the  dependence  upon  those  under  one 
year  old  for  keeping  up  the  stock  ;  by  separating  the 
large  and  small  hogs  in   cold  weather,   to  prevent  the 
latter  from  being  smothered  ;  by  increasing  the  size  of 


If  Indian  corn  is  a  crop  of  such  value,  as  it  is  sup-  |  *  pen  for  one  liundr»d  of  different  ages,  to  an  acre  ;  by 


posed  to  be  in  these  essays,  the  selection  of  the  best 
species  is  an  object  of  importance.    The  little  saitl 
of   this,  arose   from   the  necessity  of   the  dilferent 
climates  of  the  United  States  for  different  kinds.     But 
the  vast  number  of  varieties  abounding  in   the  same 
latitudes,  disclose  a  want  of  spirit  for  fixing  so  import- 
ant a  preference   as  that  of  the   best  over  the  whole 
rabble,  by  careful  experiments.     Those  which  I  have 
made  have   inculcated   the  opinion,   that  the  species 
which  combines  the  three  circumstances  of  producing 
the  most  stalk,  the  largest  cob,  and  the   longest  grain, 
is  the  best  for  the  latitude  of  38  degrees   north.     The 
small  flinty  forward  kind,  producing  from   two  to  six 
ears  on  a  stdk,  inspired  the  most  hope,  and  ji^oduced 
the   most   disappointment  of  any  I   have  tried.     Its 
superiority  of  weight  was  counterbalanced  by  many 
disadvantages.      Larly    kinds-  are    unexceptionably 
dwarfish,  ami  the  latest  I  have  procured  has  the  largest 
stalk.    The  length  of  the  grain,  supposing  the  rob 
to  be  equally  long  and  large,  decisively  settles  the 
superiority  of  farinaceous  product.    The   longest  and 
the  thickest  cob,  if  the  length  of  the   grain  is  equal, 
produces  the  most  corn.    The  size  of  the  stalk  is  im- 
portant, if  vegetable   ir^f/ftfF  possesses  the  high  value 
contended  for  in  these  essays,  and  if  it  is  chiefly  ex 


I  removing  it  once  a  fortnigl.t;  when  the  hogs  are  con- 
j  slant ly  confined,  or  every  tour  weeks,  vihen  penned 
I  of  nights  only,  and  instantly  ploughing  up  the  ground 
!  in  high  five  f.et  and  a  half  rivlg.-s, to  be  reversed  when 
cultivated;  by  soaking  corn  until  it  is  sour,  in  a  num- 
ber of  barrels  sufficient  to  provide  in  succession, 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season,  their  chief 
food  in  this  stite;  by  giving  them  the  sour  water  to 
drink  as  eacli  barrel  in  emptied,  by  a  sinall  allowance 
of  any  vefretal.le  food  after  the  pumpkins  are  expend*  d; 
(they  will  cat  cornstalks  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  win- 
ter) l:y  penning  them  wiihout  rings  if  such  food  is 
scarcf ,  on  ground  well  covered  with  any  kind  of  graj:a 
the  roots  of  which  will  contribute  to  their  hf^alih, 
whilst  they  prepare  the  land  for  the  plough ;  and  by 
using  them  in  the  same  way  to  eradicate  the  ga:Lc, 
than  which  no  food  is  healthier. 


[Xofc  F.— Page  749.} 


Since  these  cssnys  were  written,  my  experiments  in 
j  cedar  hedging  have  become  two  or  three  years  older, 
and  have  removed  every  doubt  of  i's  cheapness,  prac- 
tirabiliiy  and  importance.  They  were ccmmenced  by 
traded  from  the  atmosphere.  The  size  of  the  plant  planlin*:  a  single  rcw  of  cedars  en  the  inside  of  a  fence 
produces  some  economy  of  labor,  besides  augmenting  two  feet  apart,  about  eight  inches  below  the  summit 
our  drafts  from  the  fertilizing  atmospherical  treasury,  of  the  bank  ol  a  ditch.  The  errois  of  neglecting  to 
because  we  can  gather  far  more  grain,  stalk,  blade,  cultivate  the  young  plants,  to  crop  or  to  mnnuie  them, 
top,  shuck,  and  cob  in  the  same  time,  when  the  plant  and  to  plant  a  second  row  on  the  outside  of  the  fence*, 
is  large,  than  when  it  is  small.     I  have  discovered  no  I  were  for  several   yeais  committed.     Struggling  with 


good  reason  lor  a  recent  preference  of  yellow  to  whiJe 
corn,  except  that  a  foreign  fashion  causes  the  former 
at  this  juncture  to  sell  best,  nor  any  benefit  from  seve- 
ral trials  of  planting  seed  saved  from  twin  ears.  In  the 
before  mentioned  latitude,  corn  constantly  pushes  out 
barren  shoots,  or  more  than  it  can  fill  with  grain, 
which  probably  serve  to  impoverish  such  as  succeed. 
If  so,  there  would  bo  no  advantage  gained,  could  we 
increase  theii  number  by  planting  from  twins. 


[Note  E.—Page  74S.] 
The   mode  of  raising  hogs  has  continued  to  attract 


hungry  rivals  for  a  scanty  food,  they  grew  slowly,  were 
meager  and  spindling.     The  lower  branches  Irg&n  to 

EerifehfiomomiJtinjr  to  check  the  perpendicular  giowth 
y  cropping,  and  the  lopo  of  trainir.g  the  cedar  into 
a  htdjre  seemed  almost  desperate.  Though  the  land 
is  generally  poor,  manuring  (a  small  dreF.sing  with 
bushes  excepted)  has  hitherto  been  neglected.  But 
topping,  clipping  the  lateral  branches,  culture,  and 
filling  gaps  by  bcn<ling  into  them  and  covering  boughs 
to  take  root,  leaving  out  their  ends  have  been  imper- 
fectly practised  for  two  years.  Another  row  of  cedars 
has  also  been  planted  on  the  outside  of  the  fence.  The 
old  hedge  has  been  so  highly  improved  by  these  incon- 
siderable aids,  as  to  have  assumed  a  handsome  appear- 


mv     ff  T'         ^*»>*'"e:nog5   nasconnnueoioairrac     ancc.  and   to  promise   a  speedy  exhibition   of  a  laiee 
my  attention,  on  account  of  the  vast  importance  it  j  f^rm  inclosed  by  a  live  fence.  ^ 
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The  cedar  planted  in  a  good  soil,  well  manured  and 
properly  coltivated,  cropped  at  one  year  old  and 
annually,  so  that  it  rises  only  as  it  spreads;  and  clipped 
at  the  ends  of  its  branches,  those  excepted  buried 
about  their  middle  to  fill  gaps ;  will  thicken  near  to 
the  ground  like  box ;  and  after  it  is  brought  to  the 
intended  height,  by  raising  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  will 
be  in  close  contact  with  it.  My  experiment  has  been 
more  imperfectly  made  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
embracing  at  once  a  large  farm  ;  made  upon  a  smaller 
scale  and  more  skilfully,  an  example  would  speedily 
appear,  which  would  be  ardently  copied. 

Green  pine  or  cedar  brush  has  been  used  as  a  dress- 
ing to  the  hedge  as  follows.  The  earth  is  shaved 
downwards  on  each  face  of  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  so 
as  just  to  take  off  the  grass,  and  not  to  injure  the  roots 
of  the  young  hedge,  and  left  in  a  ridge.  The  brush  is 
laid  in  a  line  with  the  hedge  eighteen  inches  wide,  so 
as  to  cover  the  ground.  After  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
perforated  by  weeds  or  grass,  the  ridge  ot  earth 
shaved  down  is  thrown  upon  it.  To  the  other  benefits 
of  this  process,  that  of  protectmg  the  young  cedars 
against  the  sun,  which  strikes  the  face  of  banks  with 
great  force,  is  to  be  added.  In  some  situations  this 
protection  is  indispensable.  By  drawing  down  and 
returning  this  mixture  of  earth  and  brush  allernately, 
as  the  hedge  requires  weeding,  it  receives  both  ma- 
nure and  cultivation,  at  a  very  Iritial  expense  of  labor. 

No  doubt  can  exist,  that  the  thin  population  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  United  States  proceeds  from  the 
poverty  of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  natural  or  artificial. 
In  the  latter  case,  patriotism  ought  to  sicken  with  the 
anticipation  of  the  censure  which  posterity  will  see 
written  in  the  face  of  the  country.  These  words  will 
be  engraved  on  it:  "Your  ancestors,  like  Indians, 
prove  their  regard  for  the  children  by  scalping  the 
mother."  In  the  former,  is  it  wise,  patriotic  or  pious, 
to  neglect  the  means  for  its  improvement?  Live 
fences  attended  with  apple  trees  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  more  than  double  the  population  of  the  eastern 
sandy  portions  of  the  United  States.  Let  the  reader 
compute  before  he  decides  upon  this  opinion,  and  test 
it  by  figures.  The  savings  of  wood,  of  labor,  and  ot 
the  expense  in  foreign  liquo.^,  are  items  going  to  an 
increase  of  population,  because  these  savifirs  mu>t  be 
carried  to  some   productive  object  lor  its  sustenance. 

The  conversion  of  the  brushwood  now  lost  in  mak- 
ing dead  fences,  into  manure,  is  a  siuuUer  item  of  \\)e 
same  nature.  But  the  single  advantage  of  securing 
to  agriculture  the  benefit  ot  making  a  perinanr>nt  and 
consiant  use  of  atmospherical  manure,  arising  from  the 
security  of  live  enclosures,  alone  suttices  to  sustain  the 
opinion  By  gradually  spreading  lertility  over  ban-on- 
ness,  inclosing  will  increase  population  to  an  extent 
c>mmensurete  with  its  own  progress.  For  a  system 
of  closing  the  pores  of  the  earth  against  tbe.ifihala- 
tion  of  tliose  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which 
its  surface  is  fertilized,  it  will  enable  us  to  open  them. 
Wealth  instead  of  poverty ;  national  strength  instead 
of  weakness;  and  perhaps  liberty  instead  of  slavery, 
march  in  the  train  of  permanent  inclosures.  But  we 
are  blinded  against  computations  founded  in  figures, 
by  comparisons  arising  from  supeificial  prejudices. 
Beggary  admires  the  luxury  of  competence,  and  me- 
diocrity chuckles  over  her  wealth,  when  she  beholds 
poverty.  So  we  draw  opinions  concerning  the  fertility 
and  improvement  of  a  whole  country,  from  compari- 
sons made  among  ourselves,  always  shedding  darkness 
upon  truth,  because  always  influenced  by  several  of 
the  worst  or  weakest  passions  of  human  nature.  To 
provide  prosperity  for  nations  by  the  cool  calrulations 
of  reason,  and  not  to  devote  posterity  to  wretchedness 
from  the  odious  prejudices  implanted  by  such  shallow 
comparisons,  constitutes  the  duty  of  legislatures,  and 
tlie  real  virtue  of  patriots.  The  appalling  ditierence 
between  the  average  frodoct  of  wheat  in  l!ii5  cotmlry 
and  in  England,  ought  to  dissipate  our  delusion  as  to 
the  prctetit  quality  of  our  toil,  to  awaken  our  inquiries 


after  the  causes  of  an  inferiority  so  deplorable,  and  to 
rouse  all  our  capacities  in  search  of  a  remedy.  Our 
wretched,  expensive  ar.d  ineffectual  mode  of  inclosing 
is  in  my  view  the  chief  of  those  causes.  No  history 
has  preserved,  and  no  country  exhibits,  a  good  system 
of  agriculture  in  union  with  dead  wood  leiices.  Ho- 
mer, in  bis  description  of  a  Phoeatian  garden,  informs 
us,  that  green  fences  were  understood  and  used  in  bis 
time. 

"  Four  acres  was  the  allotted  space  of  ground, 
*' Fenced  with  a  green  inclosure  all  around," 

He  mentions  stone  and  thorn  inclosures,  selects  the 
ereen  to  adorn  his  most  splendid  horticultural  scene, 
and  is  utterly  silent  as  to  dead  \\ood  fences.  Were  they 
exploded  above  three  thousand  years  ago,  to  be  now 
revived  as  an  evidence  of  man*s  rotaiy  disposition? 
But  we  need  not  dive  into  antiquity,  nor  travel  over 
the  globe  to  settle  the  question.  Ai  home  we  see  the 
waste  of  soil  graduated  from  north  to  south,  by  some 
inexplicable  circumstance,  distinct  from  original  fer- 
tility. The  difierent  modes  of  fencin?  is  probably  that 
circumstance.  In  Connecticut,  I  have  seen  many 
fields  apparently  so  naturally  poor  and  stony,  that  I 
could  never  account  for  their  fertility,  until  I  discover- 
ed the  advantages  of  permanent  inclosures,  and  recol- 
lected that  they  were  surrounded  by  stone  fences. 
Prejudice,  sustained  by  conscience,  is  too  strong  to  be 
snbdued  by  reason,  and  too  respectable  on  account 
of  its  h.onesty,  to  deserve  contempt.  Yet  it  ought  to 
be  persuaded  by  its  senses,  and  to  be  induced  to  follow 
its  own  interest  by  the  plainest  evidence.  Though  at 
length  convinced  through  its  eyes,  of  the  t>enefits 
arising  from  inclosing,  it  will  not  be  convinced  through 
its  mor.th,  that  the  old  mode  of  raising  meat  by  ranges 
(as  they  are  called)  is  insufiicient  for  the  supply  of  a 
thin  population,  and  that  the  eilcct  of  its  conviction  of 
one  error  is  defeated,  by  its  persistence  in  another. 
Dead  wooden  fences  are  too  transitoiy,  too  subject  to 
imperfections  arising  from  idleness  or  accident,  and 
too  easily  impaired  by  thoughtless  or  malicious  tres- 
passers, to  guaranty  to  a  nation  the  benefits  of  an  in- 
closing system.  They  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow. Live,  possess  the  rights  and  the  respect  of  a 
freehold.  Attached  to  the  soil,  they  soon  efface  the 
unjust  and  ruino'is  prejudice,  nurtured  by  their  eva- 
n^'scent  rival  *Mhat  aiablo  lands,  when  out  of  actual 
culture,  ought  to  be  turned  into  a  common."  This 
opinion,  suggested  by  a  national  wish  to  obtain  good 
and  sufficient  supplies  of  grass,  and  gratified  through- 
out a  great  portion  of  the  union,  as  a  wish  for  such 
supplies  of  holies,  would  be  gratified  by  throwing  open 
eveiy  stable  to  all  who  wanted  thorn)  is  iindouotedly 
entitled  to  denunciation  as  a  prejudice ;  if  prejudice  ex- 
ists amon^  mankind. 

My  wish  for  a  twtter  understanding  was  never 
stronger  than  in  conf^idering  this  subject,  from  a  con- 
\iction  that  its  gratification  could  never  have  been  more 
useful  to  the  }iublic.  Throu^^hout  the  world,  countries 
inclosed  by  stone  or  live  fences,  and  those  inclosed 
by  dead  wood,  exhibit  the  contrast  between  cadave- 
rous decrepitude  and  blooming  youth.  The  richest 
country  of  Virginia  below  the  mountains,  painted  on 
th '  same  canvass,  would  be  a  foil  to  the  poorest  of 
Connecticut.  The  incapacity  of  the  first,  for  render- 
ing inclosing  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
by  excluding  ruinous  or  injudicious  grazing  ;  and  tlie 
capacity  of  the  latter  to  avail  itself  ot  this  agricultural 
panacea,  is  a  chief  cause  cf  the  constrast.  In  Britain, 
live  fences  are  substituted  for  stone,  where  tlie  Ia*ter 
is  not  to  be  had,  and  often  preferred  lo  it ;  ami  ere 
by  wide  experience  demonstrated  to  l>e  a  sound  spon- 
sor for  an  excellent  state  of  agriculture :  here,  the  de- 
monstration that  dead  wooden  fences  ensures  a  bad 
state  of  agriculture  is  as  wide.  Does  truth  require 
more  than  t\*o  demonstrations? 

If  pTmanent  fences  arc  indispensable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  t!.e  state  of  our  agriculture  from  bad 
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to  good,  they  are  also  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  our  happiness  The  portion  of  liberty  ami  happi- 
n^3s  enjoyed  under  the  expensive  system  of  govern- 
ment existing  in  Britain,  is  owing  to  the  produclivrness 
of  labor;  and  not  to  the  operations  of  the  paper, 
patronage  party,  and  official  conspiracy  for  pilfer- 
ing that  labor  as  the  ingenious  conspirators  pretend. 
Though  her  average  proiduct  of  wheat  is  thirty- five 
bushels,  worth  at  least  one  hundred  and  five  dollars, 
she  finds  it  better  to  convert  so  much  of  her  land  and 
labor  to  the  stiU  more  profitable  objects  of  raising 
wool,  cheese,  meat,  with  other  agricultuntl  products, 
and  to  manufacturing,  as  to  have  occasion  for  the  im- 
portation of  the  bread -stuff.  To  this  great  produc- 
tiveness of  lat>or  it  is  owing,  that  she  is  the  happiest 
and  freest  country  of  Europe,  under  the  greatest  load 
of  pecuniary  expenditure.  In  the  United  Stales,  ag- 
riculture must  for  ages  graduate  the  productiveness  of 
labor,  in  spite  of  the  projects  of  statesmen,  and  the  fal- 
lacy of  stockjobbing.  If  we  rush  into  Euglish  extra- 
vagance without  gaining  the  productiveness  in  that  oc- 
cupation which  must  feed  it,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple must  be  speedily  ground  down  to  a  degree  of  po- 
verty, below  an  ability  to  preserve  a  free  government, 
or  to  acquire  personal  hanpiness.  Let  ms  therefore 
provide  the  foundation,  betbre  we  rear  this  splendid 
•superstructure,  by  abolishing  a  mode  of  inclosing  lands 
which  produces  nothing,  consumes  a  great  poition  of 
'  our  labor,  and  by  impoverishing  the  soil,  daily  dimi- 
nishes the  productiveness  of  the  residue. 


[Note  G.— Page  760.] 

A  date  being  necessary  for  estimating  the  opinions 
contained  in  the  foregoing  essays,  the  render  is  inform- 
«d,  that  thsy  appeared  in  the  ephemeral  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  belore  the  year  IS  10,  and  that  the  notes 
'Were  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  IS  14. 
Though  the  last  number  was  better  calculated  for  the 
|>lace  of  its  original  appearance,  (as  well  as  some  other 
f)arts  of  the  work)  than  for  that  it  now  unexpectedly 
occupies,  it  is  sutfered  to  remain,  because,  however 
light,  it  is  true ;  but  lest  its  tone  may  infect  its  matter, 
it  seems  proper  to  advert  to  the  same  subject  more 
seriously. 

Society  is  unavoidably  made  up  of  two  interests  only, 
in  one  of  which  all  special  and  particular  modifications 
of  interest  are  included ;  namely,  one  subsisting  by 
industry  ;  the  other  by  law.  Government  is  institut- 
ed for  the  happiness  of  the  first  interest,  but  belonging 
itself  to  the  becond,  it  is  perpetually  drawn  towards 
that  by  the  strongest  cords.  Tl^erefore,  unless  the  first 
18  able  very  accurately  to  distinguish  between  laws 
calculated  to  do  it  a  benefit  or  an  injury,  it  must  be 
gradually  sacrificed  to  the  appetites  of  the  second,  be- 
cause government,  a  member  of  the  second,  legislates. 
All  men  enjoying  honour,  power  or  wealth  by  law,  or 
striving  to  acquire  either  throus:h  that  channel,  are  like 
coin  struck  with  the  same  dies.  The  engravers, 
avarice  and  ambition,  constantly  mark  the  same 
etching,  and  the  aqua  fortis,  self-interest,  indelibly 
imprints  it  on  the  human  mind.  From  this  fact,  the 
preference  of  a  republican  government  is  deduced,  as 
calculated  for  ctiecking  the  natural  disposition  of 
legislatures  or  the  government,  to  favor  the  minor 
class,  composed  of  legal  or  factitious  interests,  at  the 
expense  of  the  major  class,  composed  of  natural  inte- 
rests ;  including  all  whosubsi.<«t,  not  by  means  of  leg*!! 
donations,  but  by  useful  talents  in  every  form,  such  as 
those  employed  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  tuition, 
physic,  and  all  trades  and  scientific  profes-sions. 
The  propensity  of  law  to  sacrifice  the  ureal  or  natural 
interest  of  nations,  to  the  class  of  little  or  factitious 
interests,  arises  from  two  causes ;  one,  the  government 
being  the  matrix  of  the  lutlcr,  views  her  progeny  with 


the  eyes  of  an  owl,  and  considers  them  as  beautiful : 
the  other,  that  although  law  can  enable  the  small  claM 
to  live  on  the  great  one,  it  cannot  enable  the  great 
class  to  live  upon  the  small  one  ;  uniting  to  produce 
this  propensity  in  a  degnse  so  violent,  that  mankifid 
have  pronounced  it  irresistible,  except  by  a  counter- 
vailing union  between  strong  republican  fetters  upon 
government,  and  a  degree  of  political  knowledge  in 
le  major  class,  sufficient  to  prevent  these  fetters  from 
being  broken  by  laws.  The  remedy  is  so  rare,  that 
many  honest  men  doubt  of  its  existence ;  and  have 
concluded  in  despair,  that  the  major  class  or  general 
interest  of  a  nation,  must  inevitably  become  the  slave 
of  the  minor  or  factitious  interest  in  some  mode. 
Others  believe,  that  by  exciting  the  general  interest  to 
watch,  to  think,  and  to  judge  for  itself,  its  intellect  will 
be  brightened,  and  its  rights  preserved.  But  all  agree 
that  {.either  any  individual  nor  any  interest  dictated  to 
by  anotlier  can  prosper ;  and  that  political  ignorance 
universally  implies  political  slavery.  Election  has  no 
power  beyond  a  charter  or  a  commission,  to  prevent 
the  elected  from  being  transferred  by  his  election  from 
the  great  class  of  the  general  interest,  to  the  little  class 
of  factitious  or  le|;al  interest ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
structure  of  republican  government  is  raised  upon  the 
principle,  that  it  necessarily  traubfers  him  from  one  to 
the  other,  at  least  in  most  instances.  1  his  is  unani- 
mously admitted  by  the  elected  themselves.  They 
sepaiate  into  two  parties,  called  ins  and  outa.  The 
ins  say  that  the  outs  are  influenced  by  a  desire  to  ^et 
in,  and  tlie  outs  that  the  ins  are  influenced  by  a  desire 
to  keep  in.  Agreeing  that  both  belong  to  the  minor 
class,  and  neither  to  the  major  class,  which  can  neither 
get  in  nor  keep  in  ;  these  two  members  of  the  minor 
class  vote  in  constant  opposition,  because  they  stand 
in  each  other's  way,  which  could  not  possibly  happen 
if  they  were  genuine  members  of  the  general  interest 
class.  Uow  then  can  the  major  class  expect  happi- 
ness from  this  species  of  political  gambling  for  a  rich 
stake  which  it  pays,  and  tne  gamblers  alternately  vvifly 
if  it  has  no  skill  in  the  game  ? 

Agriculture  is  the  moat  powerful  member  of  tbe 
class  constituting  the  general  interest,  but  if  ber  sons 
are  too  ignorant  to  use  this  power  with  discretion* 
(like  a  body  of  elephants  thrown  into  confusion  in  a 
battle)  they  rush  in  every  direction,  trampling  down 
friends  and  foes  for  a  shorl  time,  and  inevitably  become 
an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  As  the  most  powerful 
individual  constituting  the  major  class  of  general  in- 
terest, the  political  ignorance  of  agriculture  would  of 
course  destroy  the  rights  of  the  whole  class.  If  she 
divides  herself  between  any  of  the  members  of  tbe 
inferior  class,  each  of  her  moieties  enlist  under  an 
aristocratical  or  monarchical  power;  whether  it  be 
called  executive,  legislative,  credit  or  charter,  and  tbe 
member  obtaining  the  victory  by  ber  aid,  becomes  her 
master.  Just  as  in  a  division  of  her  forces  between 
a  king  and  a  nobility,  the  king  or  the  nobility,  and  not 
agriculture,  gains  a  victory,  both  over  her,  and  over 
all  her  weaker  associates  in  the  class  of  the  general 
interest. 

As  there  are  two  classes  of  interest  only  in  society 
there  are  ulso  only  two  political  codes,  each  appro- 
priated by  nature  to  one  class.    The  code  of  tbe 
minor  class  is  constituted  of  intrigues  and  stratagems 
to  beguile  the  major  class,  and  to  advance  the  separate 
interests  of  the  individuals,  parlies  and  legal  combina- 
tions, of  which  the  minor  c«ass  is  compounde<l.    The 
code  of  the  major  class  consif^ts  of  good  moral  princi- 
ples, by  which  the  national  rights  and  happiness  can 
only  be  preserved.    The  guilt  of  offensive  war,  and 
the  virtue  of  defensive,  are  the  es»ential  qualities  of 
the  respective  codes.    One  is  compounded  of  the  best* 
and  the  other  of  the  worst  qualities  of  human  nature ; 
and  the  members  of  the  general  or  natural  interest  of 
society  can  never  avoid  oppression,  nor  sustain  a  just 
and  free  government,  unless  they  are  skilled  in  both. 
As  the  extension  of  comfort  and  happiness  is  tbe 
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only  good  motive  for  writing  an  agricoltural  book, 

whatever  would  defeat  the  end  belong  to  the  subject ; 

and  as  a  legal  profusion  in  overstocking  a  nation  with 

members  of  the  minor  class  is  the  solitary  process  for 

enslaving  it,  unless  the  major  class  understands  the 

sublime  oranch  of  ethics,  namely,  political  morality, 

it  cannot  counteract  this  process.    Thus  only  can  it 

distin^iish  between  laws  and  projects  calculated  for 

benefiting  or  injuring  the  nation.    This  science  only 

can  prevent  the  liberty,  the  virtue,  the  happiness,  the 

bravery  and  the  talents  of  the  nation  from  bein^  extin> 

guished.    The  treasury  of  the  United  States  has  been 

cited  as  a  proper  subject  for  its  application.    If  the 

agricultural  and  other  members  of  the  major  class 

should  discern  that  the  president  had  become  a  king 

of  the  treasury,  surrounded  with  nominal  checks  and 

balances  appointed  by  himself ;  if  they  should  discern 

that  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  convinced 

of  a  great  waste  of  public  money,  and  yet  ignorant 

of  the  modes  by  which  it  was  effected ;  it  they  shoukl 

recollect  the  consequences  of  such  an  error   in  the 

£n|;Ksh  form  of  government ;  and  if  they  knew  that 

Dationt  were  enslaved  by  a  corrupting  application  of 

their  own  treasure,  would  not  the  correction  of  the  evil 

be  founded  in  genuine  political  morality,  and  be  plainly 

adverse  to  the  erroneous  and  flagitious  political  code 

of  the  minor  class. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  agriculture  and  the 
militia  arises  from  their  being  both  interests  belonging 
to  the  major  or  general  class  of  national  interest,  of 
such  magnitude,  that  they  must  live  or  perish,  politi- 
cally,  together  ;  and  the  rights  of  the  whoU  class 
will  be  lost  by  the  subjection  of  either.  By  transfer- 
ring the  power  of  the  purse  from  agriculture  to  the 


stock-jobbers,  or  the  power  of  the  sword  from  the 
militia  to  a  mercenary  army,  the  destruction  of  a  free 
form  of  government  naturally  ensues.    This  single 
consequence  suffices  to  refute  two  hundred  tfaoasand 
artifices,  eternally  practised  by  the  sundry  members 
of  the  minor  class,  to  discredit  the  militia.    They 
might  be  refbted  by  a  hundred  thousand  facts.    Th« 
most  eminent  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
inspired  by  a  union  between  a  militia  and  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  political  knowledge  in  the  major 
class.    Thermopyle  was  defended,  and  Xerxes  defeat- 
ed, by  militia.    The  Roman  empire  was  created  and 
destroyed  by  militia.    England  and  the  Indians  have 
often  felt  the  militia  of  the  Uiiited  States.    Europe 
was  repulsed  by  the  militia  of  France,  and  the  career 
of  France  arrested  by  the  militia  of  Spain.    The 
pride,  the  habits  and  the  interest  of  mercenary  armies 
IS  however  its  historiographer,  aiid  the  hatred  of  go- 
vernment and  parties  its  patron.    These  convert  it» 
eulogy  into  a  crime.    *'  It  is  unfit*'  say  they,  **  for  th» 
execution  of  the  projects  of  statesman,  and  ber.ce 
diminishes  the  ener|;y  of  the  government.**    But  it  is 
the  best  security  against  foreign  conquest,  and  the  only 
security  against  domestic  oppression  from  a  combination 
amone  the  members  of  the  minor  interest ;  nor  will 
any  project  plainly  calculated  to  advance  the  happi- 
ness or  secure  the  liberty  of  the  general  interest  ever 
fail  of  finding  a  complete  securing  in  the  power  of  a 
militia,  oi^anized  to  sustain  and  not  to  betray  that 
interest.    How  often  has  the  zeal,  virtue  and  courage 
of  a  militia,  burst  through  the  artifices  or  neglect  of 
the  minor  interest  for  suppressing  all  three,  and  de- 
monstrated its  natural  alhacce  with  political  morality 
and  national  liberty. 
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DI8CONTINU-ANCES   OF   SUBSCRIPTIONS  WITH- 
OUT  OROl2:RS   FROM    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Besides  all  (he  discontinuances  of  subscriptions 
to  the  Farmers'  Regisler  made  by  the  choice  and 
under  the  proper  orders  of  subsciibere,  (which, 
however  sorry  we  may  be  to  receive,  are  always 
promptly  obeyed,)  there  are  two  large  classes  of 
names  which  will  be  erased  from  the  list  for  fu- 
ture issues,  without  the  order  of  the  individuals, 
and  no  doubt  in  many  cases  contrary  to  ttieir 
wishes.  In  ail  such  cases,  we  have  to  excuse  the 
reluctant  act  by  reference  to  the  circumsiances — 
and  to  proless  our  great  willingness  to  restore  the 
names  of  such  erased  subscribers,  as  soon  as,  by 
payment  of  arrears,  or  by  orders  for  renewed  sub- 
scription (according  as  either  of  the  respective 
cases  may  exist,}  they  will  remove  the  cause  of 
the  suspension  of  our  present  connexion. 

The  first  class  will  embrace  (as  heretofore,  and 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Editorial  Conven- 
tion,) subscribers  who  are  indebted  for  two  years 
or  more.  We  know  that  this  class  comprehends 
very  many  honorable  and  correct  gentlemen,  who, 
merely  from  inattention  to  such  small  matters, 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  confounded  with 
the  never-paying  subscribers  and  patrons  who  ruin 
the  publishers  of  periodicals.  But  we  know  not 
how  to  discriminate,  and  ought  not  to  discriminate, 
even  if  knowing.  £very  good  subscriber  so  im- 
properly classed  will  owe  it  to  his  own  neglect ; 
the  effect  of  which  he  can  at  once  remedy,  and 
always  prevent  in  future. 

Another  class  of  discontinuances  without  order 
may  much  more  require  apology,  inasmuch  as  it 


will  embrace  subscribers  who  have  fully  paid 
their  dues,  and  in  advance,  and  who  may  general- 
ly desire  to  continue  on  the  list.  These  are  the 
new  subscribers  to  the  current  volume  (8*.h) 
brought  in  by  other  persons,  and  under  the  recent 
rule  of  joint  subscriptions.  Though  not  in  any  way 
required  by  our  conditions,  we  shall  suspend  most 
of  such  names,  and  await  future  orders  from  them 
lor  renewal  under  she  new  puliiidhed  conditions  (for 
vol.  ix.)  By  this  step  we  may  lose  many,  who, 
if  their  names  had  been  suffered  to  remain,  would 
have  continued  good  and  punctual  subscribers. 
But  all  such  may  easily,  by  renewal,  repair  our  er- 
ror ;  and  even  if  they  neglect  lo  do  so,  and  their  fu- 
ture support  to  this  work  should  be  lost,  we  prefer 
to  sustain  the  loss  of  a  hundred  good  subscriptions, 
rather  than  retain  ten  persons  who  may  (however 
wrongfully)  suppose  that  they  were  entrapped  in- 
to a  continuance,  and  under  conditions  which  they 
did  not  understand,  simply  because  they  would  not 
read  or  attend  to  them. 


TO    CORRRSPONDENTS. 

The  following  communications  are  on  hand,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  next  number  (1st  of  vol.  ix.) 

"  Account  of  the  Tuckahoe  root" — **  Report  on 
the  marling  of  Kins  William  county,  with  answers 
to  general  queries  &c."  "  Experiments  on  the  use 
of  crushed  bones,  as  manure." — "  Experiments 
and  observations  on  the  use  of  green-sand  as  ma- 
manure"—"  Actual  results  of  an  experiment  in 
silk-culture  in  Mathews,  Va." 
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